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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Toe  extent  and  purpose  of  this  work,  have,  in  the  course  of  iti 
progress,  gradually  but  essentially  changed  frona  what  the  author 
originally  proposed.  It  was  at  first  intended  merely  as  a  brief 
and  popular  abstract  of  the  most  wonderful  man,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  events  of  the  last  thirty  years — in  short,  to  emulate 
the  concise  yet  most  interesting  history  of  the  great  British  Admi- 
ral, by  the  Poet-Laureate  of  Britain.  The  author  was  partly  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  task,  by  having  formerly  drawn  up  for  a 
periodical  work,  ( The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,)  the  history  of 
the  two  great  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815;*  and  thr-;e  volumes 
was  the  compass  assigned  to  the  proposed  work.  An  introductory 
volume,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Revolution,  was  thought  necessary ;  and  the  single  volume,  on  a 
theme  of  such  extent,  soon  swelled  into  two. 

As  the  author  composed  under  an  anonymous  title,  he  could 
neither  seek  nor  expect  information  from  those  who  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  changeful  scenes  which  he  was  attempting  to 
record;  nor  was  liis  object  more  ambitious  than  that  of  compress- 
ing and  arranging  such  information  as  the  ordinary  autho!  ities 
afibrded.  Circumstances,  however,  unconnected  with  the  uuuer- 
taking,  induced  him  to  lay  aside  an  incognito,  any  further  attempt 
to  preserve  which  must  have  been  considered  as  affectation  ;  and 
since  his  having  "done  so,  he  has  been  favoured  with  access  to 
some  valuable  materials,  most  of  which  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  seen  the  light.  For  these  he  refers  to  the  Appendix,  where 
the  reader  will  find  several  articles  of  novelty  and  interest. 
Though  not  at  hberty  in  every  case  to  mention  the  quarter  from 
which  his  information  has  been  derived,  the  author  has  been  care- 
ful to  rely  upon  none  which  did  not  come  from  sufficient  authority. 
lie  has  neither  grubbed  for  anecdotes  in  the  Ubels  and  private 
scandal  of  the  time,  nor  has  he  solicited  information  from  individ- 
uals who  could  not  be  impartial  witnesses  in  the  facts  to  which 

*  Several  extracts  from  these  Annals  have  been  blended  with  the  present  account  of 
the  same  events. 
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they  gave  evidence.  Yet  the  various  public  documents  and  private 
information  which  he  has  received,  have  materially  enlarged  his 
stock  of  materials,  and  increased  the  whole  work  to  more  than 
twice  the  size  originally  intended. 

On  the  execution  of  his  task,  it  becomes  the  author  to  be  silent. 
He  is  aware  it  must  exhibit  many  faults  ;  but  he  claims  credit  for 
having  brought  to  the  undertaking  a  mind  disposed  to  do  his  sub- 
ject as  in:partial  justice  as  his  judgment  could  supply.  He  will  be 
found  no  enemy  to  the  person  of  Napoleon.  The  term  of  hostili- 
ty is  ended  when  the  battle  has  been  won,  and  the  foe  exists  no 
longer?  His  splendid  personal  qualities — liia  great  military  actions 
and  political  services  to  France,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
lessened  in  the  narrative.  Unhappily,  the  author's  task  involved 
a  duty  of  another  kind,  the  discharge  of  which  is  due  to  France,  to 
Britain,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world.  If  the  general  system  of 
Napoleon  has  rested  upon  force  or  fraud,  it  is  neither  the  great- 
ness of  his  talents,  nor  the  success  of  his  undertakings,  that  ought 
to  stifle  th3  voice  or  dazzle  the  eyes  of  him  who  adventures  to  be 
his  historian.-  The  reasons,  however,  are  carefully  summed  up 
where  the  author  has  presumed  to  express  a  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  distinguished  person  of  whom  these  vol- 
umes treat ;  so  that  each  reader  may  judge  of  their  validity  for 
himself. 

The  name,  by  an  original  error  of  the  press,  which  proceeded 
too  far  before  it  was  discovered,  has  been  printed  with  a  «,  Buon- 
aparte instead  of  Bonaparte.  Both  spellings  Mere  indifferently 
adopted  in  the  family ;  but  Napoleon  always  used  the  last,  and  had 
an  unquestioned  right  to  choose  the  orthography  wluch  he  pre- 
ferred. 

Edinburgh,  7(A  June,  1827. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


Revtevo  of  the  State  of  Eurape  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles. — England — France — 
Spiin — Prussia. — Imprudent  Innovations  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. — Disturbances  in 
hi:  dominions. — Kttssia. — France — Her  ancient  System  of  Monarchy — how  organiz- 
ed—Causes of  its  decay — Decay  of  the  Mobility  as  a  body — The  neio  Nobles — The 
Country  Nobles— The  Nobles  of  the  highest  Order.— The  Church— The  higher  Or- 
ders of  the  Clergy — The  loxoer  Orders — The  Commons — Their  increase  in  Power 
and  Importance — Their  Claims  opposed  to  those  of  the  Privileged  Classes. 


When  we  look  back  on  past  events,  how- 
ever important,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the 
precise  sensations  with  which  we  viewed 
them  in  their  process,  and  to  recollect  the 
fears,  hopes,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  for 
which  Time  and  the  course  of  Fortane 
have  formed  a  termination,  so  different 
probably  from  that  which  we  had  antici- 
pated. When  the  rush  of  the  inundation 
wjis  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  ears,  we 
were  scarce  able  to  remember  the  state  of 
things  before  its  rage  commenced,  and 
when,  subsequently,  the  deluge  has  sub- 
sided within  the  natural  limits  of  the  stream, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  recollect  with 
precision  the  terrors  it  inspired  when  at  its 
neight.  That  which  is  present  possesses 
such  power  over  our  senses  and  our  imag- 
ination, that  it  requires  no  common  effort 
to  recall  those  sensations  which  expired 
with  preceding  events.  Yet,  to  do  this  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  history,  which 
will  be  written  and  read  in  vain,  unless  it 
can  connect  with  its  details  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  impression  which  these  produc- 
ed on  men's  minds  while  they  were  yet  in 
their  transit.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we 
attempt  to  resume  ths  history  of  France 
and  of  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  war.  a  period  now  only  remem- 
bered by  the  more  advanced  pa.'t  of  the 
present  generation. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in 
1783,  was  reasonably  supposed  to  augur  a 
long  repose  to  Europe.  The  high  amd  em- 
ulous tone  assumed  in  former  times  by  the 
rival  nations,  had  been  lowered  .'"Jid  tamed 
by  recent  circumstances.  England,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  weak,  at  least  a  most  un- 
lucky administration,  had  purchased  peace 
at  the  e.tpense  of  her  NortW  .\merican  Em- 
pire, and  the  resign.ition  of  supremacy  over 
her  colonies  ;  a  loss  great  in  itself,  but  ex- 
aggerated in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by  the 
rending  asunder  of  the  ties  of  common  de- 


scent,  and    exclusive    commercial    inter- 
course, and  by  a  sense  of  the  wars  waged, 
and  expenses  encountered  for  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  fair  empire 
which   England   found   herself  obliged  to 
surrender.     The  lustre  of  the  British  arms, 
so  brilliant  at  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau, 
had   been   tarnished,  if  not  extinguished. 
In  spit«  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
the  general  result  of  the  war  on  land  had 
been  unfavourable  to  her  military  reputa- 
tion ;   and  notwithstanding  the   opportune 
and    splendid    victories    of    Rodney,    the 
coasts  of  Britain  had  been  insulted,  and 
her  fleets  compelled  to  retire    into  port, 
while  those  of  her  combined  enemies  rode 
masters  of  the  Channel.     The  spirit  of  the 
country  also  had  been  lowered,  by  the  un- 
equal conteFt  which  had  been  sustained, 
and  by  the  sonse  thit  her  naval  superiority 
was  an  object  of  invidious  hatred  to  united 
Europe.     This  had  been  lately  made  mani- 
fest, by  the  armed  alliance  of  the  northern 
nations,  which,  though  termed  a  neutrality, 
was,  in  /act,  a  league   made  to  abate  the 
pretensions  of  England  to  maritime  supre- 
I  maoy.     There  are   to  be  added,  to  these 
disheartening  and  depressing  circumstan- 
ces,  the  decay   of  commerce   during  the 
long  course  of  hostilities,  with  the  want  of 
credit  and  depression  of  the  price  of  land, 
which    are   the   usual   consequences  of  a 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  ere  capital 
has  regained  its  natural  channel.     All  these 
things  being  considered,  it  appeared  the 
manifest   interest  of  England   to   husband 
her  exliausted  resources,  and  recruit  her 
diminished  wealth,   by   cultivating    peace 
and  tranquillity  for  a  long  course  of  time. 
William   Pitt,   never    more   distinguished 
than  in  his  financial  operations,  was  engag- 
ed  in  new-modelling  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  adding  to  the  return  of  the 
taxes,  while  he  diminished  their  pressure. 
It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  ob- 
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ject  of  national  ambition  would  have  been 
permitted  to  disturb  him  in  a  tasit  so  neces- 
sary. . 

Neit'ier  had  France,  the  natural  rival  ot 
England,  come  off  from  the  contest  in  such 
circumstances  of  triumph  and  advantage, 
as  were  likely  to  encourage  her  to  a  spee- 
dy renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true,  she 
had  seen  and  contributed  to  the  humil- 
iation of  her  ancient  enemy,  but  she  had 
paid  dearly  for  the  gratification  of  her  re- 
venge, as  nations  and  individuals  are  wont 
to  do.  Her  finances,  tampered  with  by  suc- 
cessive sets  of  ministers,  who  looked  no 
farther  than  to  temporary  expedients  for 
carrying  on  the  necessary  expenses  of  gov 


ready  quoted  seems  to  have  apprehended, 
in  the  character  and  ambition  of  the  north- 
em  potentates,  those  causes  of  disturbance 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  European  Republic.  But  Cath- 
arine, the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  had  her 
views  of  extensive  dominion  chiefly  turned 
towards  her  eastern  and  southern  frontier, 
and  the  finances  of  lier  immense,  but  com- 
paratively poor  and  unpeopled  empire,  were 
burthened  with  the  expenses  of  a  luxurious 
court,  requiring  at  once  to  be  gratified  with 
the  splendour  of  Asia,  and  the  refinements 
of  Europe.  The  strength  of  her  empire 
also,  though  immense,  was  unwieldy,  and 
the  empire  liad  not  been  uniformly  fortunate 


ernment,  now  presented  an  alarming  pros- 1  in  its  wars  with  the  more  prompt,  though 
nect-  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wildest  and    less  numerous  armies  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
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sia,  her  neighbour.  Thus  Russia,  no  less 
than  other  powers  in  Europe,  seemed  more 
desirous  of  reposing  her  gigantic  strength, 
than  of  adventuring  upon  new  and  hazardous 
conquests.  Even  her  viewr  upon  Turkey, 
which  circumstances  seemed  to  render 
more  flattering  than  ever,  she  was  content- 
ed to  resign,  in  1784,  when  only  half  ac- 
complisned;  a  pledge,  not  only  that  her 
thoughts  were  sincerely  bent  upon  peace, 
but  that  she  felt  the  necessity  of  resisting 
even  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for 
resuming  the  course  of  victory  which  she 
had,  four  years  before,  pursued  so  success- 
fully. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  himself,  who  had 
been  so  long,  by  dint  of  genius  and  talent, 
the  animating  soul  of  the  political  intrigues 
in  Europe,  had  run  ton  many  risks,  in  the 
course   of   his   adventurous   and    eventful 
reign,  to  be  desirous  of  encountering  new 
hazards  in  the  extremity  of  life.     His  em- 
pire, extended  as  it  was,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  con- 
sisted of  various  detached  portions,  which 
it  required  the   aid  of  time  to  consolidate 
into  a  single  kingdom.     And,  accustomed 
to  study  the  signs  of  tho  times,  it  could  not 
have   escaped   Frederick,  that  sentiments 
and  feelings  were  afloat,  connected  with, 
and  fostered  by,  the  spirit  of  unlimited  in- 
vestigation, which  he  himself  had  termed 
philosophy,  such   as  might  soon  call  upoa 
the   sovereigns  to  arm  in  a  common  cause, 
active  character  which  was  likclj  to  drag  I  and  ought  to  prevent  them,   in   the  mean- 
tho  kingdoms  which  they  swayed  into  the    while,  from  wasting  their  strength  in  mutu- 
renewal  of  hostilities.     The  classic  eye  of    al    struggles,   and   giving    advantage    to   a 
the   historian   (libbon   saw    Arcadius    and    common  enemy. 

Honorius,  the  weakest  and  most  indolent  I  If  such  anticipations  occupied  and  agi- 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  slumbering  upon  tated  the  last  years  of  Frederick's  life,  they 
the  thrones  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and  had  not  t\<e  same  effect  upon  the  Emperor 
the  -ust  and  loval  character  of  George  III.    .losoph  11.  who,   without  the  same   clear- 


most  enterprising  ministers  would  hardly 
have  da^red,  in  their  most  sanguine  mo- 
ments, to  have  recommended  either  war 
itself,  or  any  measures  of  which  war  might 
be  the  consequence. 

Spain  was  in  a  like  state  of  exhaustion. 
She  had  been  hurried  into  the  alliance 
against  England,  partly  by  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  family  alliance  betwixt  her  Bour- 
bons and  those  of  France,  but  still  more  by 
the  eager  and  engrossing  desire  to  possess 
herself  once  more  of  Gibraltar.  The  Cas- 
tilian  pride,  long  galled  by  beholding  this 
important  fortress  in  the  hands  of  heretics 
and  foreigners,  highly  applauded  the  war, 
which  gave  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  and 
seconded,  with  all  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom, the  gigantic  efforts  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  these  immense  preparations, 
with  the  most  formidable  means  of  attack 
ever  used  on  such  an  occasion,  had  totally 
failed,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  remained 
at  once  stunned  and  mortified  by  the  fail- 
ure, and  broken  down  by  the  expenses  of 
EO  huge  an  undertaking.  An  attack  upon 
Algiers',  in  1784-5,  tended  to  exhaust  the 
remains  of  her  military  ardou".  Spain, 
therefore,  relapsed,  into  inactivity  and  re- 
pose, dispirited  by  the  miscarriage  of  her 
favourite  scheme,  and  possessing  neither 
the  means  nor  the  audacity  necessary  to 
meditate  its  speedy  renewal. 

Neither  were  the  sovereigns  cif  the  late 
belligerent  powers  of  that  ambiUous  and 


precluded  any  effort  on  his  part  to  under- 
mine the  peace  which  he  signed  unwilling- 
ly, or  to  attempt  the  resumption  of  those 
rights  which  he  had  formerly,  though  reluc- 
tantly, surrendered.  His  expression  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  was  a  trait 
of  character  never  to  be  omitted  or  forgot- 
ten ; — "  5  have  been  the  last  man  in  my  do- 
minions to  accede  to  this  peace,  which  sep- 
arates  Ami^rica  from  my  kingdoms — I  will 


eyed  precision  of  judgment,  endeavoured 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  a  reformer,  and  as  a  conqueror.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  to  this  prince  the  praise 
of  considerable  talents,  and  inclination  to 
employ  them  for  the  good  of  the  country 
which  he  ruled.  But  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  talents,  and  even  the  virtues  of 
sovereigns,  e\e^ised  without  respect  to 
time  and  circumstances,  become  the   mia- 


be  the  first  man,  now  it  is  made,  to  resist  I  fortune  of  their  government.     It  is  particu- 
ftiiy  attempt  to  infringe  it."  larly  the  lot  of  princes,  endowed  with  such 

The  acute  historian  whom  we  have  al- 1  personal   advantages,    to   be   coafident  ia 
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their  own  abilities,  and,  unless  educated  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity,  to  prefer 
favourites,  who  assent  to,  and  repeat  their 
opinions,  to  independent  counsellors,  whose 
experience  inii;ht  correct  their  own  ha.sty 
conclusions.  And  thus,  altho.ii;h  the  per- 
•onal  merits  of  Joseph  II.  were  in  every 
respect  acknowleiin:ed,  his  talents  in  a  great 
measure  recognized,  and  his  patriotic  in- 
tentions scarcely  disputable,  it  fell  to  his 
lot,  during  the  period  we  tre.it  of,  to  excite 
more  apprehension  and  discontent  amonsj 
his  subjects,  than  had  he  been  a  prince 
content  to  rule  by  a  minister,  and  wear  out 
an  indolent  life  in  the  forms  and  pleasures 
of  a  court.  Accordingly,  the  emperor,  in 
many  of  his  schemes  of  reform,  too  hastily 
adopted,  or  at  le.ast  too  incautiously  and 
peremptoril)  executed,  had  the  misfortune 
to  introduce  fearful  commotions  among  the 
people,  whose  situation  he  meant  to  ameli- 
orate, while  in  his  external  relations  he 
rendered  .\ustria  the  quarter  from  which  a 
breach  of  European  peace  was  most  to  be 
apprehended.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the 
Emperor  had  contrived  to  reconcile  his 
philosophical  professions  with  the  exercise 
of  the  most  selfish  policy  towards  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  both  in  opening  the  Scheldt. 
and  in  dismantling  the  barrier  towns,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the«r  hands  as  a  defence 
against  the  power  of  France.  By  the  first  of 
these  measures  the  Emperor  gained  nothing 
but  the  paltry  sum  of  money  for  which  he 
Bold  his  pretensions,  and  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing shown  himself  ungrateful  for  the  impor- 
tant services  which  the  United  Provinces 
had  rendered  to  hife  ancestors.  But  the 
dismantling  of  the  Dutch  barrier  w,as  subse- 
quently attended  by  circumstances  alike 
calamitous  to  Austria,  and  to  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe. 

In  another  respect,  the  reforms  carried 
through  by  Joseph  II.  tended  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  future  innovations  made 
with  a  ruder  hand,  and  upon  a  much  larger 
Bcale.  The  suppression  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  reve- 
nues to  the  general  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, had  in  it  something  to  flatter  the 
feelings  of  those  of  the  reformed  religion  ; 
but,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  seizing 
upon  the  property  of  any  private  individu- 
al, or  Dublic  body,  is  an  invasion  of  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  public  justice, 
and  such  spoliation  cannot  be  vindicated 
by  urgent  circumstances  of  state  necessitv. 
or  any  plausible  pretext  of  state-advantaire 
whatsoever,  since  no  necessity  can  vindi- 
cate what  is  in  itself  unjust,  and  no  public 
advantage  can  compensate  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  Joseph  was  also  the  first 
Catholic  sovereign  who  broke  through  the 
•olcmn  degree  of  reverence  attached  by 
that  religion  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  Pope's  fruitless  and  humili- 
ating visit  to  Vienna  furnished  the  shadow 
of  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
to  Pius  VII. 

Another  and  yet  less  justifiable  cause  of 
innovation,  placed  in  peri!,  and  left  in  doubt 
and  discontent  some  of  the  fairest  provinc- 
et  of  the  Austrian    domiuions,  and   those 


which  the  wisest  of  their  princes  had  gov- 
er.ied  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  moder« 
ation.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  beea 
in  a  literal  sense  dismantled  and  left  open 
to  the  first  invader,  by  the  demolition  of 
the  barrier  fortresses;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  svstematic  purpose  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  eradicate  and  destroy  that  love  and 
regard  for  their  prince  and  his  government, 
which  in  time  of  need  proves  the  most  ef- 
fectual moral  substitute  for  moats  and  ram- 
parts. The  history  of  the  house  of  Burgur*. 
dy  bore  witness  on  every  page  to  the  love 
of  the  Flemings  for  liberty,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  have  from  the  earliest  ages 
watched  the  privileges  they  had  obtain- 
ed from  their  princes.  Yet  in  that  coun- 
try, and  amongst  those  people,  Joseph  car- 
ried on  his  measures  of  innovation  with  a 
hand  so  unsparing,  as  if  he  meant  to  bring 
the  question  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power 
to  a  very  brief  and  military  decision  be- 
twixt him  and  his  subjects. 

His  alterations  were  not  in  Flanders,  as 
elsewhere,  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  alone,  although  such  innovations  were 
peculiarly  offensive  to  a  people  rigidly 
Catholic,  but  were  extended  through  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Changes  in  the  courts  of  justice 
were  threatened — the  Great  Seal,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  States,  was  transferred  to  the  Impe- 
rial Minister — a  Council  of  State,  compos- 
ed of  Commissioners  nominated  by  the 
Emperor,  was  appointed  to  discharge  tlie 
dunes  hitherto  intrusted  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  States  of  Brabant — their 
I'niversities  were  altered  and  new-model- 
led— and  their  magistrates  subjected  to  ar- 
bitrary jrrests  and  sent  to  Vienna,  instead 
of  being  tried  in  their  own  country  and  by 
their  own  laws.  The  Flemish  people  be- 
held these  innwations  with  the  sentiments 
natural  to  freemen,  and  not  a  little  stimu- 
lated certainly  by  the  scenes  which  had 
lately  passed  in  North  America,  where,  un- 
der circumstances  of  far  less  provocation,  a 
Large  empire  had  emancipated  itself  from 
the  mother  country.  The  states  remon- 
strated loudly,  and  refused  submission  to 
the  decrees  which  encroached  on  their  con- 
stitutional liberties,  and  at  length  arrayed  a 
military  force  in  support  of  their  patriotic 
opposition. 

Joseph,  who  at  the  same  time  he  thus 
wantonly  provoked  the  States  and  people  of 
Flanders,  had  been  seduced  by  Russia  to 
join  her  ambitious  plan  upon  Turkey,  bent 
apparently  before  the  storm  he  had  excited, 
and  for  a  time  yielded  to  accommodation 
with  his  subjects  of  Flanders,  renounced 
the  most  obnoxious  of  his  new  measures, 
and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  nation 
at  what  was  called  the  Joyous  Entry.  But 
this  spirit  of  conciliation  was  only  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  for  so  sooa 
as  he  had  assembled  in  Flanders  what  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  armed  force  to  sustain 
his  despotic  purposes,  the  Emperor  threw 
off  the  mask,  and,  by  the  most  violent  acts 
of  military  force,  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
the  constitution  he  had  agreed  to  obBer?9, 
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and  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  which 
ne  had  protended  to  abandon.  For  a  brief 
period  of  two  years,  Flanders  remained  in 
a  state  of  suppressed,  but  deeply-founded 
and  wide  extended  discontent,  watching 
for  a  moment  favourable  to  freedom  and  to 
venr^eance.  It  proved  an  ample  store-house 
of  conibustildes,  prompt  to  catch  fire  as  the 
flame  now  arising  in  l-'rance  began  to  ex- 
pand itself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  vhoth- 
er  considered  in  a  military  or  in  a  political 
li"ht,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
subsequent  success  of  the  French  republi- 
can arms.  Joseph  himself,  broken-hearted 
and  dispirited,  died  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  troubles  he  had  wantonly  provoked. 
Desirous  of  fame  as  a  legislator  and  a  war- 
rior, and  certainly  born  with  talents  to  ac- 
quire it,  he  left  his  arms  dishonoured  by  the 
successes  of  the  despised  Turks,  and  his 
fair  dominions  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
Hungary  upon  the  verv  eve  of  insurrection. 
A  lampoon,  writton  upon  the  Hospital  for 
lunatics  at  V  ienna,  might  be  said  to  be  no 
unjust  epitaph  for  a  monarch,  once  so  hope- 
ful and  so  beloved — Josephus  ubique  Sectm- 
dits — hie  Primus. 

These  Flemish  disturbances  might  be  re- 
gnrded  as  symptoms  of  tho  new  opinions 
which  were  tacitly  gaining  ground  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  preceded  the  grand  explo- 
sion, as  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake  usu- 
ally announce  the  approach  of  its  general 
convulsion.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
short  lived  Dutch  Revolution  of  1787,  in 
which  the  ancient  faction  of  LouvestC:in. 
under  the  encouragement  of  France,  lor  a 
time  completely  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
Stadholder,  deposed  him  from  his  hereditary 
command  of  Captain-General  of  the  Army 
of  the  States,  and  reduced,  or  endeavoured 
to  reduce,  the  Confederation  of  the  Ignited 
States  to  a  pure  democr^y.  This  was  al- 
so a  strong  sign  of  the  times  ;  for  although 
totally  opposite  to  the  inclination  of  the 
majority  of  the  States-General,  of  the  eques- 
trian body,  of  the  landed  proprietors,  nay,  of 
the  very  populace,  most  of  whom  were  from 
habit  and  principle  attached  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  the  burghers  of  the  large  towns 
<lrove  on  the  work  of  revolution  with  such 
warmth  of  zeal  and  promptitude  of  action, 
as  showed  a  great  part  of  the  middling  class- 
es to  be  deeply  tinctured  with  the  desire  of 
gaining  further  liberty,  anft  a  larger  share 
in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the 
country,  than  pertained  to  them  under  the 
old  oligarchical  constitution. 

The  revolutionary  government  in  the 
Dutch  provinces,  did  not,  however,  conduct 
their  atlnirs  with  prudence.  Without  wait- 
ing to  organize  their  own  force,  or  weaken 
that  of  tlic  enemy — without  obtaining  the 
necessary  countenance  and  protection  of 
France,  or  co-operating  with  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  Austriiui  Netherlands,  thev 
gave,  by  arresting  the  Princess  of  Orange 
(sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia),  an  opportu- 
nity of  foreign  interference,  of  which  that 
prince  failed  not,  to  avail  himself.  His  ar- 
mies poured  into  the  Netherlands,  com- 
mauded   bv   the   Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 


with  little  difficulty  possessed  themselves 
of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  cit- 
ies which  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Louvestein  or  republican  faction.  The 
King  then  replaced  the  House  of  Or- 
ange in  all  its  power,  piivileges,  and  func- 
tions. The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  republi- 
cans during  their  brief  hour  of  authority  had 
been  neither  so  moderate  nor  so  popular  as 
to  make  their  sudden  and  almost  unresist- 
ing fall  a  matter  of  general  regret.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  as  a  probable 
pledge  of  the  continuance  of  peace  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  as  France,  busied  with  her 
own  affairs,  declined  interference  in  those 
of  the  United  States. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  had, in  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Catharine, 
lighted  up  war  with  Sweden,  as  well  as 
with  Turkey  ;  but  in  both  cases  hostilities 
were  commenced  upon  the  old  plan  of  fight- 
ing one  or  two  battles,  and  wresting  a  for- 
tress or  a  province  from  a  neighbouring  state; 
and  it  s.?ems  likely,  that  the  intervention 
of  Frar'i^e  and  England,  equally  interested 
in  pre^erving  the  balance  of  power,  might 
have  ended  these  troubles,  but  for  the  prog- 
ress of  that  great  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
course  of  events,  which  prepared,  carried 
on,  and  matured,  the  Fre.nch  Revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  execution  of  our 
plan,  that  we  should  review  this  period  of 
history,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  during 
its  currency,  and  in  its  consequences,  which 
the  annals  of  mankind  afford  ;  and  although 
the  very  title  is  sufficient  to  awaken  in 
most  bosoms  either  horror  or  admiration, 
yet  neither  insensible  of  the  blessings  of 
national  liberty,  nor  of  those  which  Aovf 
from  the  protection  of  just  laws,  and  a  mod- 
erate but  firm  executive  government,  we 
may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  its  events 
with  the  candour  of  one,  who,  looking  back 
on  past  scenes,  feels  divested  of  the  keen 
and  angry  spirit  with  which,  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries,  he  may  have  judg- 
ed them  while  they  were  yet  in  progress. 

We  have  shortly  reviewed  the  state  of 
Europe  in  general,  which  we  have  seen  to 
he  either  pacific,  or  disturbed  by  troubles 
of  no  long  duration;  but  it  was  in  France 
that  a  thousand  circumstances,  some  aris- 
ing out  of  the  general  history  of  the  world, 
some  peculiar  to  that  country  herself,  min- 
gled like  the  ingredients  of  the  witches' 
cauldron,  to  produce  in  succession  many 
a  formidable  but  passing  apparition,  until 
concluded  bv  the  stern  Vision  of  absolute 
and  military  power,  as  those  in  the  drama 
are  introduced  by  that  of  the  Armed  Head 
The  first  and  most  effective  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  was  the  change  which  had  t;ik- 
en  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  French  to 
wards  their  government,  and  the  monarch 
who  was  at  its  head.  The  devoted  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  their  king  had  oeen  for 
several  a;:rsthe  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  n.ation  ;  it  was  their  honour  in  their 
own  eves,  and  matter  of  contempt  and  ridi 
cule  in  those  of  the  English,  because  it 
seemed  in  its  excess  to  swallow  up  all  ideas 
of  patriotism.    That  very  excess  of  loyalty. 
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however,  was  founded  not  on  a  servile,  but 
on  a  generous  principle.  France  is  ambi- 
tious, fond  of  military  glory,  and  willingly 
identities  herself  with  the  fame  acquired  by 
her  soldiers.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  French  monarch  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  s 'bjects,  a  general,  and  the  whole 
people  an  army.  An  army  must  be  un- 
der severe  discipline,  and  a  general  must 
possess  absolute  power;  but  the  soldier 
feels  no  degradation  from  the  restraint 
which  is  necessary  to  his  profession,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  be  led  to  conquest. 

Every  true  Frenchman,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted, without  scruple,  to  that  abridge- 
ment of  personal  liberty  which  appeared 
necessary  to  render  the  monarch  great,  and 
France  victorious.  The  king,  according 
to  this  system,  was  regarded  less  as  an  in- 
dividual than  as  the  representative  of  the 
concentrated  honour  cf  the  kingdom ;  and 
in  this  sentiment,  however  extravagant  and 
Quixotic,  there  mingled  much  that  was  gen- 
erous, patriotic,  and  disinterested.  The 
Eame  feeling  was  awakened  after  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  wonder- 
ful successes  of  the  individual  of  whom  the 
future  volumes  are  to  treat,  and  who  trans- 
ferred in  many  instances  to  his  own  person, 
by  deeds  almost  exceeding  credibility,  the 
fpecies  of  devoted  attachment  with  which 
i  ranee  formerly  regarded  the  ancient  line 
of  her  kings. 

The  nobility  shared  with  the  king  in  the 
advantages  whicli  this  predilection  spread 
around  him.  If  the  monarch  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  community, 
they  were  the  minor  gems  by  whose  lustre 
that  of  the  crown  was  relieved  or  adorned. 
If  he  was  the  supreme  general  of  the  state, 
they  wtre  the  officers  attached  to  his  person, 
and  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mands, each  in  his  degree  bound  to  advance 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  common  country. 
When  such  sentiments  were  at  their  height, 
there  could  be  no  murmuring  against  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  nobility,  any  more 
than  against  the  almost  .absolute  authority 
of  the  monarch.  Each  had  that  rank  in 
the  state  which  was  regarded  as  their  birth- 
right, and  for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to  re- 
pine that  he  enjoyed  not  the  immunities  pe- 
culiar to  the  noblesse,  would  have  been  as 
unavailing,  and  as  foolish,  as  to  lament  (hat 
he  was  not  born  to  an  independent  estate. 
Thus,  the  Frenchman,  contented,  though 
with  an  illusion,  laughed,  danced,  and  in- 
dulged all  the  gaiety  of  his  national  char- 
acter, in  circumstances  under  which  his  in- 
eulnr  neighbours  would  have  thought  the 
elightest  token  of  patience  dishonourable 
and  degrading.  The  distress  or  privation 
v/hich  the  French  plebeian  suffered  in  his 
own  person,  was  made  up  to  him  in  imagin- 
ation by  his  interest  in  the  national  glory. 

Was  a  citizen  of  Fans  postponed  in  rank 
to  the  lowest  military  officer,  he  consoled 
himself  by  reading  the  victories  of  the 
French  arms  in  the  Gazette  ;  and  w;is  he 
unduly  and  unequally  taxed  to  support  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  still  the  public 
feasts  which  were  given,  and  the  palaces  | 
which  were  built,  were  to  him  a  source  of  j 


compensation.  He  looked  on  at  the  Caron 
sel,he  admired  the  splendour  of  Versailles, 
and  enjoyed  a  reflected  share  of  their 
splendour,  in  recollecting  that  they  display- 
ed the  magnificence  of  his  country.  This 
state  of  things,  however  illusory,  seemed, 
while  the  illusion  last^,  to  realize  the  wish 
of  those  legislators,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  form  a  general  fund  of  national  happiness. 
from  which  e^h  individual  is  to  draw  his 
personal  share  of  enjoyment.  If  the  mon- 
arch enjoyed  the  display  of  his  own  grace 
and  agility,  while  he  hunted,  or  rode  at 
the  ring,  the  spectators  had  their  share  of 
pleasure  in  witnessing  it  :  if  Louis  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  splendid  piles 
of  Versailles  and  the  Louvre  arise  at  his 
command,  the  subject  admired  them  when 
raised,  and  his  real  portion  of  pleasure  was 
not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  the  founder. 
The  people  were  like  men  inconveniently 
placed  in  a  crowded  theatre,  who  think 
but  little  of  the  personal  inconveniences 
they  are  subjected  to  by  the  heat  and  pres- 
sure, wj.ile  their  mind  is  engrossed  by  the 
splendours  of  the  representation.  In  short, 
not  only  the  political  opinions  of  French- 
men, but  their  actual  feelings,  were,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ex- 
pressed in  the  motto  which  they  chose  for 
their  national  palace. — ''  Earth  hath  no  Na- 
tion like  the  French — no  Nation  a  city  like 
P.iris,  or  a  King  like  Louis." 

The  French  enjoyed  this  assumed  supe- 
riority with  the  less  chance  of  being  unde- 
ceived, that  they  listened  not  to  any  voice 
from  other  lands,  which  pointed  out  the 
deficiencies  in  the  frame  of  government 
under  which  they  lived,  or  which  hinted  the 
superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  subjects 
of  a  more  free  state.  The  intense  love  of  our 
own  country,  and  admiration  of  its  consti- 
tution, is  usually  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tempt or  dislike  of  foreign  states,  and  their 
modes  of  government.  The  French,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  enamoured  of  their 
own  institutions,  regarded  those  of  other 
nations  as  unworthy  of  their  consideration; 
and  if  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on 
the  complicated  constitution  of  their  great 
rival,  it  was  soon  dismissed  as  a  subject  to- 
tally unintelligible,  with  some  expression 
of  pity,  perhaps,  for  the  peor  sovereign  who 
had  the  ill  luck  to  preside  over  a  govern- 
ment embarrassed  by  so  many  restraints 
and  limitations."  Yet,  into  whatever  polit- 
ical errors  the  French  people  were  led  by 
the  excess  of  their  loyalty,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  brand  them  as  a  nation  of  a  mean  and  slav- 
ish spirit.  Servitude  infers  dishonour,  and 
dishonour  to  a  Frenchman  is  the  last  of  evils. 
Burke  more  justly  regarded  them  as  a  peo- 
ple misled  to  their  disadvant.ige,  by  high 
and  romantic  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity, 
and  who,  .ictuated  by  a  principle  of  public 
spirit  in  their  submission  to  their  monarch, 
worshipped  in  his  person  the  fortune  of 
f'rance,  their  common  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV.,  every 

*  The  old  French  proverb  bore, 

Le  roi  d'Angleterro 
Est  le  roi  d'Enfer. 
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thing  tended  to  support  the  sentiment  which 
eonnected  the  national  honour  with  the 
wars  and  undertalcings  of  the  king.  His 
success,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
was  splendid,  and  he  might  be  regarded  for 
many  years,  as  the  Dictator  of  Europe. 
During  this  period!  the  universal  opinion 
of  hislalents,  together  with  his  successes 
abroad,  and  his  magnificence  at  home,  fos- 
tered the  idea  that  the  Grand  Monaique 
was  in  himself  the  tutelar  deity,  and  only 
representative  of  the  great  nation  whose 
powers  he  wielded.  Sorrow  and  desolation 
came  on  his  latter  years  ;  but  be  it  said  to 
honour  of  the  French  people,  that  the  devot- 
ed allegiance  they  had  paid  to  Louis  in  pros- 
perity, was  not  withdrawn  when  fortune 
seemed  to  have  turned  her  back  upon  her 
original  favourite.  J'rance  poured  her  youth 
forth  as  readily,  if  not  so  gaily,  to  repair  the 
defeats  of  her  monarch's  old  age,  as  she  had 
previously  yielded  them  to  secure  and  ex- 
tend the  victories  of  his  early  reign.  Lou- 
is had  perfectly  succeeded  in  establishing 
.he  crown  as  the  sole  pivot  upon  which  pub- 
lic affairs  turned,  and  in  attaching  to  his 
person,  as  the  representative  of  France,  all 
the  importance  which  in  other  -ountries  is 
given  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 

Nor  had  the  spirit  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, in  surrounding  itself  with  all  the 
dignity  of  absolute  power,  failed  to  secure 
the  support  of  those  auxiliaries  which  have 
the  most  extended  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  engaging  at  once  religion  and 
literature  in  defence  of  its  authority.  The 
Galilean  Cljurch,  more  dependent  upon 
the  monarch,  and  less  so  upon  the  Pope, 
than  is  usual  in  Catholic  countries,  gave  to 
the  power  of  the  crown  all  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural  terrors  annexed  to  an  ori- 
gin in  divine  right,  and  directed  against 
those  who  encroached  on  the  limits  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  or  even  ventured  to  scru- 
tinize too  minutely  the  foundation  of  its 
au'honty,  the  penalties  annexed  to  a  breach 
of  the  divine  law.  Louis  XIV.  repaid  this 
important  service  by  a  constant,  and  even 
scrupulous  attention  to  observances  pre- 
scribed by  the  church,  which  strengthened, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  alliance  so 
strictly  formed  betwixt  the  altar  and  the 
throne.  Those  who  look  to  the  jirivate 
morals  of  the  monarch  may  indeed  form 
some  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious 
professions,  considering  how  little  they  in- 
fluenced his, practice  ;  and  yet  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  frequent  inconsistencies 
of  mankind  in  this  particular,  we  may  hes- 
itate to  charge  with  hypocrisy  a  conduct, 
which  was  dictated  perhaps  as  much  by 
>)n8cience  as  by  political  convenience. 
Even  judging  more  severely,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  hypocrisy,  though  so  dif- 
«rent  from  religion,  indicates  its  exist- 
ence, as  smoke  points  out  that  of  pure  fire. 
Hypocrisy  cannot  exist  unless  religion  be 
to  a  certain  extent  held  in  esteem,  because 
BO  one  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  assume  a 
mask  which  was  not  respectable,  and  so 
far  compliance  with  the  external  forms  of 
rtligion  is  a  tribute  piid  to  the  doctrines 
which  it  teaches.    The  nypocrite  assumes 


a  virtue  if  he  has  it  not,  and  the  example 
of  his  conduct  may  be  salutaiy  to  others, 
thousih  his  pretensions  to  piety  are  wicl;- 
edness  to  Him,  who  trieth  the  heart  and 
reins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  formed 
by  the  wily  Richelieu  served  to  unite  the 
literature  of  France  into  one  focus,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown,  to 
whose  bounty  its  professors  were  taught  to 
look  even  for  the  verv  means  of  subsistence. 
The  greater  nobles  caught  this  ardour  of  pat- 
ronage from  the  sovereign,  and  as  the  latter 
pensioned  and  supported  the  principal  liter- 
ary characters  of  his  reign,  the  former  grant- 
ed shelter  and  support  to  others  of  the  same 
rank,  who  were  lodged  at  their  hotels,  fed 
at  their  tables,  and  were  admitted  to  their 
society  upon  terms  somewhat  less  de- 
grading than  those  which  were  granted  to 
artists  and  musicians,  and  who  gave  to  the 
Great.,  knowledge  or  amusement  in  ex- 
change for  the  hospitality  they  received. 
Men  in  a  situation  so  subordinate,  could 
only  at  first  accommodate  their  composi- 
tions to  the  taste  and  interest  of  their  pro- 
tectors. They  heightened  by  adulation  and 
flattery  the  claims  of  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles upon  the  community  ;  and  the  nation, 
indifferent  at  that  time  to  all  literature 
which  was  not  of  native  growth,  felt  their 
respect  for  their  own  government  enhanced 
and  extended  by  the  wcrks  of  those  men  of 
genius  who  flourished  under  its  protection. 

Such  was  the  system  of  French  monarchy, 
and  such  it  remained,  in  outward  show  at 
least,  until  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau.  But 
its  foundation  had  been  gr.idually  under- 
mined ;  public  opinion  had  undergone  a 
silent  but  almost  a  total  change,  and  it 
might  be  compared  to  some  ancient  tower 
swayed  from  its  base  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  waiting  the  first  blast  of  a  hurricane,  or 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  to  be  prostrated  in 
Uie  dust.  How  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
or  little  more,  could  have  produced  a 
change  so  total,  must  next  be  considered  j 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  viewing  sepa- 
rately the  various  changes  which  the  lapse 
of  years  had  produce -i  o.i  the  various  or- 
ders of  the  State. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
these  latter  times  the  wasting  effects  of 
luxury  and  vanity  had  totally  ruined  a  great 
part  of  the  French  nobility,  a  word  which,  in 
respect  to  that  country,  comprehended  what 
is  called  in  Britain  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, or  natural  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom. 
This  body,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
though  far  even  then  from  supporting  the 
part  which  their  fathers  had  acted  in  histo- 
rv,  yet  existed,  as  it  were,  through  their  re 
meiabrances,  and  disguised  their  depend 
ence  upon  the  throne  by  the  outward  shovi 
of  fortune,  as  well  as  by  the  consequence 
attached  to  hereditary  right.  They  were 
one  step  nearer  the  davs,  not  then  totally 
forgotten,  when  the  nobles  of  France,  with 
their  retainers,  actually  forned  the  army 
of  the  kingdom  ;  ano  they  stil.  presented, 
to  the  imagination  at  least,  the  descendants 
of  a  body  of  chivalrous  heroes,  ready  to 
tread  in  the  path  of  their  ancestors,  should 
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the  times  evei  render  necessary  the  calling 
forth  the  Ban,  or  Arriere-Ban — the  feudal 
array  of  the  Gallic  chivalry.  But  tliis  de- 
lusion had  passed  away  ;  the  defence  of 
states  was  intrusted  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  the  exertions  of  a  standing  ar- 
my ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tlie  nobles  of  France  presented  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  their  predecessors. 

The  number  of  the  order  was  of  itself 
sutTicient  to  diminish  its  consequence.  It 
had  been  imprudently  increased  by  new 
creations.  There  were  in  the  kingdom 
about  eighty  thousand  families  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  nobility  ;  and  tlie  order  was 
divided  into  different  classes,  which  looked 
on  each  other  with  mutual  jealousy  and 
contempt. 

The  first  general  distinction  was  betwixt 
the  Ancient  and  Modern,  or  new  noblesse. 
The  former  were  nobles  of  old  creation, 
whose  ancestors  had  obtained  their  rank 
from  real  or  supposed  services  rendered  to 
the  nation  in  her  councils  or  her  battles. 
The  new  nobles  had  found  an  easier  ac- 
cess to  the  same  elevation,  by  the  purchase 
of  territories,  or  of  offices,  or  of  letters  of 
nobility,  any  of  which  easy  modes  invested 
the  owners  with  titles  and  rank,  often  held 
by  men  whose  wealth  had  been  accumulat- 
ed in  mean  and  sordid  occupations,  or  by 
farmers-general,  and,  financiers  whom  the 
people  considered  as  ac(iuiring  their  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  state.  These 
numerous  additions  to  the  privileged  body 
of  nobles  accorded  ill  witli  its  original  com- 
position, and  introduced  schism  and  disun- 
ion into  the  body  itself.  The  descendants 
of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  France  looked 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  new 
men,  who,  rising  perhaps  from  the  very  lees 
of  the  people,  claimed  from  superior  wealth 
a  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 

Again,  secondly,  there  was  amongst  the 
ancient  nobles  themselves,  bu^  too  ample 
room  for  division  between  the  upper  and 
wealthier  class  of  nol)ility,  who  had  fortunes 
adequate  to  maintain  their  rank,  and  the 
much  more  numerous  body,  whose  poverty 
rendered  them  pensioners  upon  the  state 
for  the  means  of  supporting  their  dignity. 
Of  about  one  thousand  liouses,  of  which  the 
ancient  noblesse  is  computed  to  have  con- 
sisted, there  were  not  above  two  or  three 
hundred  families  who  had  retained  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  rank  without 
the  assistance  of  the  crown.  Their  claims 
to  monopolize  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  situations  in  the  government,  together 
with  their  exemption  from  taxes,  were  their 
sole  resources  ;  resources  burthensome  to 
the  state,  and  odious  to  the  people,  with- 
out being  in  the  same  degree  beneficial  to 
those  who  en'oyed  tliem.  Even  in  milita- 
ry service,  which  was  considered  as  their 
birthright,  the  nobility  of  the  second  class 
were  seldom  permitted  to  rise  above  a  cer- 
tain limited  rank.  Long  service  might  ex- 
all  o.ie  of  them  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  or  the  government  of  some  small 
town,  but  all  the  better  rewards  of  a  life 
■pent  ill  the  army  wf  re  reserved  for  nobles 
or  the  highest  order  it  followed  as  a  matter 
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of  course,  that  amidst  so  many  of  this  priv- 
ileged body  who  languished  in  p<)Verty,  anfll 
could  not  rise  from  it  by  the  ordinary  psthsi 
of  industry,  some  must  have  had  recourse  to 
loose  and  dishonourable  practices  ;  and  that 
gambling-houses  and  places  of  debauchery 
should  have  been  frequented  and  patronized 
by  individuals,  whose  ancient  descent,  ti- 
tles, and  emblems  of  nobility,  did  not  save 
them  from  the  suspicion  of  very  dislionoura- 
ble  conduct,  the  disgrace  of  which  affected 
the  character  of  the  whole  body. 

There  must  be  noticed  a  third  classifica- 
tion of  the  order, into  the  Haute  Noblesse,  or 
'  men  of  the  highest  rank,  most  of  whom  spent 
their  lives  at  court,  and  in  discharge  of  the 
great  offices  of  the  crown  and  state,  and  the 
Noblesse  Campagnarde,  who  continued  to 
reside  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  the 
provinces. 

The  noblesse  of  the  latter  class  had  fal- 
len gradually  into  a  state  of  general  con- 
tempt, which  was  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
They  were  ridiculed  and  scorned  by  the 
courtiers,  who  despised  the  rusticity  of 
their  manners,  and  by  the  nobles  of  newer 
creation,  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
wealth,  contemned  the  poverty  of  those  an- 
cient but  decayed  families.  '  The  "  bold 
peasant"  himself  is  not  more  a  kingdom's 
pride  than  is  the  plain  country  gentleman, 
who,  living  on  his  own  means,  and  amongst 
his  own  people,  becomes  the  natural  pro- 
tector and  referee  of  the  farmer  and  the 
peasant,  and  in  case  of  need,  either  the 
firmest  asserter  of  their  rights  and  his  own 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  crown,  or  the 
independent  and  undaunted  defender  of  the 
crown's  rights,  against  the  innovations  of 
political  fanaticism.  In  La  Vendue  alone, 
the  iiob'.es  had  united  their  interest  ana 
their  fortune  with  those  of  the  peasants  who 
cultivated  their  estates,  and  there  alone 
were  they  found  in  their  proper  and  honoura- 
ble character  of  proprietors  residing  on  their 
own  dominions,  and  discharging  the  duties 
which  are  inalienably  attached  to  the  owa- 
er  of  landed  property.  And — mark-worthy 
circumstance  ! — in  La  Vendee  alone  was 
any  stand  made  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors, constitution,  or  religion  of  France  ) 
for  there  alone  the  nobles  and  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  held  towards  each  other  their 
natural  and  proper  relations  of  patron  and 
client,  faithful  dependents,  and  gene-ous 
and  affectionate  superiors.  In  the  other 
provinces  of  France,  the  nobility,  speaking 
generally,  possessed  neither  power  nor  in- 
fluence among  the  peasantry,  while  the  pop- 
ulation around  ihein  was  guided  and  influ 
enced  by  men  belonging  to  the  church,  to 
the  law,  or  to  business  ;  classes  which  were 
in  general  belter  educated,  better  informed, 
and  possessed  of  more  tal-'ut  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  than  the  poor  Noblesse  of 
Campagnarde,  who  seemed  as  much  limit- 
ed, caged,  and  imprisoned  within  the  re- 
straints of  their  rank,  as  if  they  had  been 
shut  up  within  the  dungeons  of  the'.r  ruin- 
ous chateauK  ;  and  who  had  only  their  titles 
and  dusty  parchments  to  oppose  to  the  real 
superiority  of  wealth  and  information  so 
generally   to  be  found  in   the  class  which 
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they  afiected  to  despise.  Hence,  S^^r 
describes  the  country  gentlemen  of  his 
younger  days  as  punctilious,  ignorant,  and 
quarrelsome,  shunned  by  the  better  inform- 
ed of  the  middle  classes,  idle  and  dissipat- 
ed, and  wasting  their  leisure  hours  in  cof- 
fee-houses, theatres,  and  billiard-rooms. 

The  more  wealthy  families,  and  the  high 
noblesse,  as  they  were  called,  saw  this  de- 
gradation of  the'  inferior  part  of  their  order 
without  pity,  or  rather  with  pleasure. 
These  last  had  risen  as  much  above  their 
natural  duties,  as  the  rural  nobility  had  sunk 
beneatli  them.  They  had  too  well  followed 
the  course  which  Richelieu  had  contrived 
to  recommend  to  their  fathers,  and  instead 
of  acting  as  the  natural  chiefs  and  leaders  of 
4hc  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces, 
they  were  continually  engaged  in  intriguing 
for  char£;i~e  round  the  king's  person,  for 
posts  in  the  administration,  for  additional 
titles  and  decorations — for  all  and  every 
thing  which  could  iirako  the  successful 
courtier,  and  distinguish  him  from  the  inde- 
pendent noble.  Their  education  and  habits 
also  were  totally  unfavourable  to  grave  or 
serious  thought  and  exertion.  If  the  trum- 
pet had  sounded,  it  would  have  found  a 
ready  echo  in  their  bosoms  ;  but  light  liter- 
ature at  best,  and  much  more  frequently 
Billy  and  frivolous  amusements,  a  constant 
pursuit  of  |)leasure,  and  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  intrigues,  either  of  love  or  petty 
politics,  made  their  character,  in  time  of 
peace,  approach  in  insignificance  to  that  of 
the  ^vomen  of  the  court,  whom  it  was  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  captivate  and 
amuse.*  There  were  noble  exceptions,  but 
in  general  the  order,  in  every  thing  but 
military  courage,  had  assumed  a  trivial  and 
effeminate  character,  Irom  which  patriotic 
sacrifices,  or  masculine  wisdom,  were 
scarcely  to  be  e.xpected. 

While  the  first  nobles  of  Frap<'e  were 
engaged  in  these  frivolous  pursuits,  their 
procureurs,  baililfs,  stewards,  intendants,  or 
by  whatsoever  name  their  agents  and  man- 
agers were  designated,  enjoyed  the  real 
influence  which  their  constituents  rejected 
as  beneath  them,  rose  into  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  credit,  which  eclipsed  recollec- 
tion of  the  distant  and  regardless  proprietor, 
and  formed  a  rank  in  the  state  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  middle-men  in  Ire- 
land. These  agents  were  necessarily  of 
plebeian  birth,  and  their  profession  required 
tliat  tiiey  should  be  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  public  business,  which  they  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  their  seigneurs. 
Many  of  this  condition  gained  power  and 
■wealth  in  the  co'.irse  of  the  Revolution, 
thus  succeeding,  like  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent vizier,  to  tlie  power  which  was  for'eit- 
ed  by  the  idle  an,»  voluptuous  sultan.  Of 
the   high  noblesse  it  might  with  truth  be 


*  See.  for  a  curious  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  Frencli  nol)les  of  lifty  years  since,  the 
first  volume  tX  Madam  Genlis'  Memoirs. 
Had  there  been  any  more  solid  pursuits  in 
society  than  the  gay  tritles  she  so  pleasant- 
ly describes,  they  could  not  have  cscajied 
so  intelligent  an  observer. 


said,  that  they  still  formed  the  grace  of  th« 
court  of  France,  though  they  had  ceased  to 
be  its  defence.  They  were  accomplished, 
brave,  full  of  honour,  and  in  many  instances 
endowed  with  talent.  But  the  communi- 
cation was  broken  off  betwixt  them  and  the 
subordinate  orders,  over  whom,  in  just  de- 
gree, they  ought  to  have  possessed  a  natu- 
ral influence.  The  chain  of  gradual  and 
insensible  connexion  was  rusted  by  time, 
in  almost  all  its  dependencies ;  forcibly 
distorted,  and  contemptuously  wrenched 
assunder,  in  many.  The  noble  had  neg- 
lected and  flung  from  him  the  most  pre- 
cious jewel  in  his  coronet — the  love  and 
respect  of  the  country-gentleman,  the  far- 
mer, and  the  peasant,  an  advantage  so  nat- 
ural to  his  condition  in  a  well-constituted 
society,  and  founded  upon  principles  so 
estimable,  that  he  who  contemns  or  des- 
troys it,  is  guilty  of  little  less  than  high 
treason,  both  to  his  own  rank,  and  to  the 
community  in  general.  Such  a  change, 
however,  had  taken  place  in  France,  so 
that  the  noblesse  might  be  compared  to  a 
court-sword,  the  hilt  carved,  ornamented, 
and  gilded,  such  as  might  grace  a  day  of 
parade,  but  the  blade  gone,  or  composed 
of  the  most  worthless  materials. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that 
there  subsisted,  besides  all  the  distinctions 
we  have  noticed,  an  essential  difference  in 
political  opinions  among  the  noblesse  them- 
selves, considered  as  a  body.  There  were 
many  of  the  order,  who,  looking  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  kingdom,  were  patriotically 
disposed  to  sacrifice  their  own  exclusive 
privileges,  in  order  to  aflbrd  a  chance  of  its 
regeneration.  Tliese  of  course  were  dispos- 
ed to  favour  an  alteration  or  reform  in  the 
original  constitution  of  France  ;  but  besides 
these  enlightened  individuals,  the  nobility 
had  the  mist'ortune  to  include  many  disap- 
pointed and  desperate  men,  ungratified  by 
any  of  th§  advantages  which  their  rank 
made  them  capable  of  receiving,  and  whose 
advantages  of  birth  and  education  only  ren- 
dered them  more  deeply  dangerous,  or 
more  daringly  profligate.  A  plebeian,  dis- 
honoured by  his  vices,  or  depressed  by  the 
poverty  which  is  their  consequence,  sinks 
easily  into  the  insignificance  from  which 
wealth  or  character  alone  raised  him;  but 
the  noble  often  retains  the  means,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  avenge  himself  on  society, 
for  an  expulsion  which  he  feels  not  the 
less  because  he  is  conscious  of  deserving 
it.  Such  were  the  deb.auched  Roman 
youth,  among  whom  were  found  Catiline, 
and  associates  equal  in  talents  and  in  de- 
])r:ivity  to  their  leader ;  and  such  was  the 
celebrated  Mirabeau,  who,  almost  expelled 
tVom  his  own  class,  as  an  irreclaimable 
profligate,  entered  the  arena  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  first-rate  reformer,  and  a  popular 
advocate  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  state  of  the  Church,  that  second 
pillar  of  the  throne,  was  scarce  more  solid 
tiian  that  of  the  Nobility.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  might  be  said,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  had  ceased 
to  take  a  vital  concern  in  their  profession, 
or  to  exercise  its  functions  in  a  manner 
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«rhich  interested  the  feelings  and  affections    ccptions,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  a  great 
of  men.  part  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  priesthood 

The  Catholic  Church  had  grown  old,  and  '  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  main- 
unfortunately  did  not  possess  the  means  of  j  taunng  the  doctrines,  or  extending  the  in- 
renovating  her  doctrines,  or  improving  her  j  Haence  of  tlie  Church,  considering  it  only 
constitution,  so  as  tD  keep  pace  with  the  j  in  the  liLjht  of  an  asylum,  where,  under 
enl.argement  of  the  human  understanding,  j  the  condition  of  certain  renunciations,  they 
The  lofty  claims  to  infallibility  which  she  ^  enjoyed,  in  indolent  tranquillity,  a  state  of 
had  set  up  and  maintained  during  the  Mid-  I  ease  and  luxury.  Those  who'  thought  on 
die  Ages,  claims  which  she  could  neither  i  the  subject  more  deeply,  were  contented 
renounce  nor  modify,  now  threatened  in  I  quietly  to  repose  the  safety  of  the  Church 
more  enlightened  times,  like  battlements  ;  upon  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  which 
too  heavy  for  the  foundation,  to  be  the  {  prevented  the  possibility  of  free  discussion, 
means  of  ruining  the  editice  they  were  de-  j  The  usual  effect  followed  ;  and  many  who, 
signed  to  defend.  Vestigia  nulla  ■  retror-  iil'  manly  and  open  debate  upon  theological 
num.  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  the  j  subjects  had  been  allowed,  would  doubtless 
Church  of  Rome.  She  could  explain  noth- |  have  been  enabled  to  winnow  the  wheat 
ing, soften  nothing,  renounce  nothing,  con-  I  from  the  chatf,  were,  in  tiie  state  of  dark- 
sistently  with  her  assertion  of  impeccabili-  I  ness  to  which  they  were  reduced,  led  to 
ty.     The  whole  trash  which   had   been   ac-  '  reject   Christianity    itself,    along  with    the 


cumulated  for  ages  of  |larkness  and  igno- 
rance, whether  consisting  of  e.'ctravagant 
pretensions,  incredible  assertions,  absurd 
doctrines  which  confounded  the  under- 
standing, or  puerile  ceremonies  which  re- 
volted the  taste,  were  alike  incapable  of 
being  explained  away  or  abandoned.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  (humanly  speak- 
ing) advantageous,  alike  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  for  Christianity  in  general,  that 
the  former  had  possessed  the  means  of  re- 
linquisliing  her  extravagant  claims,  modify- 


corruptions  of  the  Romish  Cnurch,  and  to 
become  absolute  infidels  instead  of  reform- 
ed Christians. 

The  long  and  violent  dispute  also  betwixt 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  had  for  many 
years  tended  to  lessen  the  general  consid- 
eration for  the  Church  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergv. 
In  that  quarrel,  much  had  taken  place  that 
was  disL'raceful.  The  mask  of  religion  has 
been  otten  used  to  cover  more  savage  and 
extensive  persecutions,  but  at  no  time  did 


ing  her  more  obnoxious  doctrines,  and  re-  |  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  personal  malice, 
trenching  her  superstitious  ceremonial,  as  |  of  slander  and  circumvention,  appear  more 


increasing  knowledge  showed  the  injustice 
of  the  one,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  other. 
But  this  power  she  dared  not  assume;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  great  schism  which  di- 
vides the  Christian  world,  which  might 
otherwise   never  have   existed,  or  at  least 


disgustingly  trom  under  the  sacred  disguise 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless  and  the 
vulgar,  the  general  cause  of  religion  suffer 
ed  in  proportion. 

The   number  of  the  clergy,  who   were 
thus   indifferent   to  doctrine   or  duty,   was 


Jiot  in  its  present  extended  and  embittered  I  greatly  increased,  since  the  promotion  to 
Btate  But,  in  all  events,  the  Church  of  i  the  great  benefices  had  ceased  to  be  dis- 
Rome,  retaining  the  spiritual  empire  over    tributed  with   regard  to  the  morals,  piety. 


60  large  and  fair  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
world,  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  either  defending  propositions, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  men, 
are  altogether  untenable,  or  of  beholding 
the  most  essential  and  vital  doctrines  of 
Christianity  confounded  with  them,  and 
the  wliol,!  system  exposed  to  the  scorn  of 


talents,  and  erudition  of  the  candidates, 
but  was  bestowed  among  the  younger 
branches  of  the  noblesse,  upon  men  who 
were  at  little  pains  to  reconcile  the  loose- 
ness of  their  former  habits  and  opinions 
with  the  sanctity  of  their  new  profession, 
and  who,  embracing  the  Church  solely  as  a 
means  of  maintenance,  were   little  calcu- 


the  infidel.  'J'he  more  enlightened  and  |  lated  by  their  lives  or  learning  to  extend 
better  informed  part  of  the  French  nation  j  its  consideration.  Among  other  vile  inno- 
had  fallen  very  generally  into  the  latter  ex-  vations  of  the  celebrated  regent  Duke  of 
Ircrae.  Orleans,  he  set  the  most  barefaced  example 

Infidelity,  in  attacking  the  absurd  claims    of  such  dishonourable  preferment,  and  had 


and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  had  artfully  availed  herself  of  those 
abuse-s,  as  if  they  had  been  really  a  part  of 
ll,e  Christian  religion  ;  and  they  whose 
credulity  could  not  digest  the  grossest  arti- 
cles of  the  papist  creed,  thought  themselves 
entitled   to   conclude,   in   general,    against 


ncreased  in  proportion  the  contempt  en- 
tertained for  the  hierarchy,  even  in  its 
highest  dignities,  since  how  was  it  possible 
to  respect  the  purple  itself,  after  it  had 
covered  the  shouldeis  of  the  infamous 
Dubois  1 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  was 


religion  i'cielf,  from  the  abuses  engrafted  I  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  the  case,  that 
upon  it  by  ignoranc^  and  priestcraft.  The  the  respect  paid  to  the  characters  and  effi- 
same  circumstances  which  favoured  the  as-  cient  utility  of  the  curates,  upon  whom, 
5ault,  tended  to  weaken  the  defence.  Fm-  generally  speaking,  the  charge  of  souls 
barrasscd  by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  '  actually  devolved,  might  have  made  up  for 
mass  of  human  inventions  with  which  their  '  the  want  of  consideration  withheld  from  the 
Church  had  obscured  and  deformed  Chris-  '  higher  orders  of  the  Church.  There  caa 
tianity,  Ine  Catholic  clergy  were  not  the  be  no  doubt  that  this  respectable  body  of 
best  advocates  even  in  the  best  of  causes  ;  I  churchmen  possessed  great  and  deserved 
tad  though  there  .were  many  brilliant  ex- .  influonce  over  their  parishioners  ;  but  then 
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they  "were  tl.emselvcs  languishing  under 
poverty  and  neglect,  and,  as  human  beings, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  viewed  with 
indifference  their  superiors  enjoying  wealth 
and  ease,  while  in  some  cases  tliey  dishon- 
oured the  robe  they  wore,  and  in  otliers 
disowned  the  doctrines  they  were  appoint- 
ed to  teach.  Alive  to  feelings  so  natural. 
and  mingling  with  the  middling  classes,  of 
which  they  formed  a  most  respectable  por- 
tion, they  must  necessarily  have  become 
imbued  with  their  principles  and  opinions, 
and  a  very  obvious  train  of  reasoning  would 
extend  the  consequences  to  their  own  con- 
dition. If  the  state  was  encuiiabered  rather 
than  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  order,  was  not  the  Church  iu  the 
same  condition  ?  And  if  secular  rank  was 
to  be  thrown  open  as  a  general  object  of 
ambition  to  the  able  and  the  worthy,  ought 
not  the  dignities  of  the  Church  to  be  ren- 
dered more  accessible  to  those,  who,  in 
humility  and  truth,  discharged  the  toilsome 
duties  of  its  inferior  offices,  and  who  might 
therefore  claim,  in  due  degree  of  ^ucces- 
sion,  to  attain  higher  preferment  ?  There 
can  be  no  injustice  in  ascribing  to  this 
body  sentiments,  which  might  have  been 
no  less  just  regarding  the  Church  than  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  not  long  before  this  body  of 
churchmen  showed  distincUy,  that  their  po- 
litical views  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Third  Estate,  to  which  they  solemnly 
united  themselves,  strengthening  thereby 
greatly  the  first  revolaiionary  movements. 
But  their  conduct,  when  they  beheld  the 
whole  system  of  their  religion  aimed  at, 
should  acquit  the  French  clergy,  of  the 
charge  of  self-interest,  since  no  body,  con- 
sidered as  such,  ever  showed  itself  more 
willing  to  encdUnter  persecution,  and  sub- 
mit to  privation,  for  conscience'  sake. 

While  the  Noblesse  and  the  Church, 
considered  as  branches  of  the  state,  were 
thus  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  fal- 
len 'ilto  discredit  with  the  nation  at  large  ; 
while  tley  were  envied  for  their  ancient 
immunities,  without  being  any  longer  fear- 
ed for  their  power  ;  while  they  were  ridi- 
culed at  once  and  hated  for  the  assumption 
of  a  superiority  which  their  personal  quali- 
ties did  not  always  vindicate,  the  lowest 
order,  the  Commons,  or,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  termed,  the  Third  Es'tate,  had 
gradually  acquired  an  extent  and  impor- 
tance unknown  to  the  feudal  ages,  in  which 
originated  the  ancient  division  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  kingdom.  The  Third  Estate 
no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Henery  IV. . 
consisted  merely  of  the  burghers  and  petty 
Vraoers  in  the  small  towns  of  a  feudal  king- 
dom, bred  up  almost  as  the  vassals  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  by  whose  expenditure 
they  acquired  their  living.  Commerce  and 
colonies  had  ii.trodu'-ed  wealth,  from 
sources  to  which  the  nobles  and  the  church- 
men had  no  access.  Not  only  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  disposable  capital  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Third  Estate,  who  thus 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  moneyed  interest  of 
France,  but  a  Large  share  of  the  landed 
properly  was  also  in  their  possession. 


There    was,    moreover,    the    influence 

which  many  plebeians  possessed,  as  credit- 
ors, over  those  needy  nobles  whom  they 
had  supplied  with  money,  while  another 
portion  of  the  same  cla.ss  rose  into  wealth 
and  consideration,  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  opulent  patricians  who  were  ruining 
themselves.  Paris  had  increased  to  a  tre- 
mendous extent,  and  her  citizens  had  risen 
to  a  corresponding  degree  of  consideration ; 
and  while  they  profited  by  the  luxury  and 
dissipation,  both  of  the  court  and  courtiers, 
had  become  rich  in  proportion  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  privileged  classes  grew  poor. 
Those  citizens  who  were  thus  enriched, 
endeavoured,  by  bestowing  on  their  fami- 
lies all  the  advantages  of  good  education, 
to  counterbalance  their  inferiority  of  birth, 
and  to  qualify  their  children  to  support 
their  part  in  the  scenes,  to  which  their  al- 
tered fortunes,  a»d  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  appeared  to  call  them.  In  short, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  middling 
classes  acquired  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
consequence,  and  effective  power,  in  a  pro- 
portion more  than  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  nobility  had  lost  these  attributes. 
Thus,  the  Third  Estate  seemed  to  increase 
in  extent,  number,  and  strength,  like  a 
waxing  inundation,  threatening  with  every 
increasing  wave  to  overwhelm  the  ancient 
and  decayed  barriers  of  exclusions  and  im- 
munities, behind  which  the  privileged  ranks 
still  fortified  themselves. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the 
bold,  the  talented,  the  ambitious,  of  a  rank 
which  felt  its  own  power  and  consequence, 
should  be  long  contented  to  remain  acqui- 
escent in  political  regulations,  which  de- 
pressed them  in  the  state  of  society  be- 
neath men  to  whom  they  felt  themselves 
equal  in  all  respects,  excepting  the  facti- 
tious circumstances  of  birth,  or  of  church 
orders.  It  was  no  less  impossible  that  they 
should  long  continue  satisfied  with  the  feu- 
dal dogma,  which  exempted  the  noblesse 
from  taxes,  because  they  served  the  nation 
with  their  sword,  and  the  clergy,  because 
they  propitiated  Heaven  in  its  favour  with 
their  prayers.  The  maxim,  however  true 
in  the  feudal  ages  when  it  originated,  had 
become  an  extravagant  legal  fiction  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  all  the  world 
knew  that  both  the  noble  soldier  and  the 
priest  were  paid  for  the  services  they  no 
longer  rendered  to  the  state,  while  the  rO' 
twier  had  both  valour  and  learning  to  fight 
his  own  battles  and  perform  his  own  devo- 
tions; and  when,  in  fact,  it  was  their  arms 
which  combated,  and  their  learning  which 
enlightened  the  state,  rather  than  those  of 
the  privileged  orders. 

Thus,  a  body,  opulent  and  important,  and 
carrying  along  with  their  claims  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  people,  were  arranged 
in  formidable  array  against  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  and  cler";y,  and  bound  to  fur- 
ther the  approaching  changes  by  the  stTon^- 
est  of  human  ties,  emulation  and  selN 
interest. 

The  point  was  stated  with  unusual  franfc. 
ness  by  Emery,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  a  man  of 
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honour  and  lalent.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
hilential  communiration  with  the  celebrat- 
ed Marquis  de  Bouill^.  the  latter  had  avow- 
ed his  principles  of  royalty,  and  his  detest- 
ation ol"  the  now  constitution,  to  which  he 
said  he  only  rendered  obedience,  because 
the  King  had  sworn  to  in  liutain  it.  "  You 
are  riirht,  beinf;  yourself  a  nobleman."'  re- 
plied Kmery  wltli  equal  candour ;  '•  and  had 
1  been  born  noble,  such  would  have  been 
mv  principles;  but  I,  a  plelieian  Ai'ocat. 
will  adhere  to  that  constitution  which  has 
called  ine,  and  those  of  my  rank,  out  of  the 
state  of  incapacijty  and  degradation  in  which 
the  Revolution  found  us." 

Considering  the  situation,  therefore,  of 
ths  three  separate  bodies,  which,  before  the 
revolutionary  impulse  commenced,  were 
the  constituent  parts   of  the  kingdom  of 


France,  it  was  evident,  that  in  case  of  a 
collision,  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  might  es- 
teem themselves  fortunate,  if,  divided  as 
thev  were  among  themselves,  thev  could 
maintain  an  effectu.al  defence  of  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  of  their  privileges,  while  the 
Third  Estate,  confident  in  their  numbers 
and  in  their  unanimity,  were  ready  to  as- 
sail and  carrv  bv  storm  the  whole  system, 
over  the  least  breach  which  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  ancient  constitution.  Lally 
Tolcndal  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of 
ihe  state  of  parties  in  these  words  : — "  The 
Commons  desired  to  conquer  the  Nobles  to 
preserve  what  they  already  possessed.  The 
Clergy  stood  inactive,  resolved  to  join  the 
victorious  party.  If  there  was  a  mn.n  in 
France  who  wished  for  concoru  and  peace, 
it  was  the  King. 


CHAP.  II. 


State  of  France  continued. — State  of  Public  Opinion. — Men  of  Letteri  encouraged  by 
the  Great. —  Disadvantages  attending  this  Patronage. — Licentious  tendency  of  the 
French  Literature — Their  Irreligious  and  Infidel  Opinions. — Free  Opinions  on  Poli- 
tics permitted  to  be  expressed  in  an  abstract  and  speculative  but  not  in  a  practical 
Form. — Disadvantages  arising  from  the  suppression  of  Free  Discussion. — Angloma- 
nia— Share  of  France  in  the  American  War. — Disposition  of  the  Troops  loho  re- 
turned from  America. 


We  have  viewed  France  as  it  stood  in  its 
grand  political  divisions  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  we  have  seen  that  there 
existed  strong  motives  for  change,  and  that  a 
great  lorce  was  prepared  to  level  institutions 
which  were  crumbling  to  pieces  of  them- 
selves. It  is  now  necessary  to  review  the 
state  of  the  popular  mind,  and  consider  up- 
on wh.at  principles,  and  to  what  extent  the 
approaching  changes  were  likely  to  ope- 
rate, and  at  what  point  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  stop.  Here,  as  with  respect  to 
the  raoits  of  society,  a  tacit  but  almost  to- 
tal cha'ige  haJ  been  operated  in  the  feel- 
ings and  sentimencs  of  the  public,  princi- 
pally occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  great 
ascendency  acquired  by  literature — that 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which, 
amidst  the  richest  and  most  wholesome 
fruits,  bears  others,  fair  in  show, and  sweet 
to  the  taste,  but  having  the  properties  of 
the  most  deadly  poison. 

The  French,  the  most  ing-nious  people 
in  K.urope,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
those  pleasures  which  arise  from  conversa- 
tion and  literary  discussion,  had  early  call- 
ed in  the  assistance  of  men  of  genius  to 
enhance  their  relish  for  society.  The  no- 
bles, without  renouncing  their  aristocratic 
superiority, — which,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast, — 
permitted  literary  talents  to  be  a  passport 
into  their  saloons.  The  wealthy  financier, 
and  opulent  .merchant,  emulated  the  nobil- 
ity in  this  as  in  other  articles  of  taste  and 
splendour  ;  and  their  coteries,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  aristocracy,  were  open  to  men 
of  letters,  who  were  in  many  cases  content- 
ed to  enjoy  luxury  at  the  expense  of  inde- 
pendence. Assuredly  this  species  of  pa- 
tronage, while  it  often  flowed  from  the  van- 


ity or  egotism  of  the  patrons,  was  not  much 
calculated  to  enhance  the  character  of  those 
who  were  protected.  Professors  of  litera- 
ture, thus  mingling  in  the  society  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy  upon  sufferance,  held 
a  rank  scarce  more  high  than  that  of  musi- 
cians or  actors,  from  amongst  whom  indi- 
viduals have  often,  by  their  talents  and 
character,  become  members  of  the  best  so- 
ciety, while  the  castes  to  which  such  indi- 
viduals belong,  remain  in  general  exposed 
to  the  most  humiliating  contempt.  The 
lady  of  quality,  who  smiled  on  the  man  of 
letters,  and  the  man  of  rank  who  admitted 
him  to  his  intimacy,  still  retained  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  like  them- 
selves, formed  out  of  the  "  porcelain  clay  of 
the  earth,"  and  even  while  receiving  their 
bounties,  or  participating  in  their  pleasures, 
the  favourite  savant  must  often  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  on- 
ly considered  as  a  creature  of  sufiermce, 
whom  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  a  sudden 
reaction  of  the  ancient  etiquette,  might  fling 
out  of  the  society  where  he  was  at  present 
tolerated.  Under  this  disheartening,  and 
even  degrading  inferiority,  the  man  of  letters 
might  be  tempted  invidiously  to  compare 
the  luxurious  style  of  living  at  which  he 
sat  a  permitted  guest,  with  his  own  paltry 
hired  apartment,  and  scanty  and  uncertain 
chance  of  support.  And  (ven  those  of  a 
nobler  mood,  when  they  had  conceded  to 
their  benefactors  all  the  gratitude  they  cou'd 
justly  demand,  must  sometimes  have  regret- 
ted their  own  situation. 


"Condemn'd  as  needy  supplicants  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate  ' 

It  followed,  Oat  many  of  tho  men  of  lflt» 
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ters  thus  pr.)tected,  became  enemies  of  the 
persons  as  well  as  the  rank  o!  their  patrons  ; 
as  for  example,  no  one  in  th<;  course  of  the 
Revolution  expressed  greater  hatred  to  the 
nobility  than  Chanipfort,  the  favourite  and 
favoured  secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
Occasions,  too,  must  frequently  have  occur- 
red, in  which  the  protected  person  was  al- 
most inevitably  forced  upon  comparinir  his 
own  natural  and  acquired  talents  with  those 
of  his  aristocratic  patron,  and  the  result 
-.could  not  be  other  than  a  dislike  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  placed  him  so  far  behind 
persons  whom,  but  for  those  prescribed 
limits,  he  must  have  passed  in  the  career  of 
honour  and  distinction. 

Hence  arose  that  frequent  and  close  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  ranks,  tha'  general 
system  of  impugning  the  existing  regula- 
tions, and  appealing  to  the  original  states 
of  society    in   vindication  of  the    orirrinal 


seau  touched  our  hearta ;  we  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  their  attacks  were 
directed  asainst  an  old  fabric,  which  pre- 
sented to  us  a  Gothic  and  ridiculous  appear 
ance. 

"  We  were  thus  pleased  at  this  petty 
war,  although  it  was  undermining  our  (>/fa 
ranks  and  privileges,  and  the  remains  of 
our  ancient  power ;  but  we  felt  not  these 
attacks  personally  ;  we  merely  witnessed 
them.  It  was  as  yet  but  a  war  of  words 
and  paper,  which  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
threaten  tlie  superiority  of  existence  we 
enjoyed,  consolidated  as  we  thought  it,  by 
a  possession  of  many  centuries. 

*  if  "    *  *  *^ 

"We  were  pleased  with  the  courage  of 
liberty,  whatever  language  it  aasuiped,  and 
with  the  convenience  of  equality.  There 
is  a  satisfaction  in  descending  from  a  high 
rank,  as  long  as  the    resumption  of  it  is 


equality  of  mank'nd — hence  those  ingen-  thought  to  be  free  and  unobstructed  5  and 
ous  arguments,  and  eloquent  tirades  in  fa-  regardless,  therefore,  of  consequences,  w© 
vour  of  primitive  and  even  savage  independ-    enjoyed  our  patrician  advantages,  together 


ence,  which  the  patricians  of  the  dav  read 
and  applauded  with  such  a  smile  of  mixed 
applause  and  pity,  as  they  would  have  given 
to  the  reveries  of  a  crazed  poet,  while  the 
inferior  ranks,  participating  the  feelings  un- 
der which  they  were  written,  caught  the 
ardour  of  the  eloquent  authors,  and  rose 
from  the  perusal  with  minds  prepared  to  act, 
■whenever  action  should  be  necessary  to 
realize  a  vision  so  (lattering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  those 
belonging  to  the  privileged  classes  at  least, 
would  have  caught  the  alarm,  from  hearing 
doctrines  so  fatal  to  their  own  interests 
avowed  so  boldly,  and  maintained  with  so 
much  talent.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  they  would  have  started  when  Raynal 
proclai-iiied  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
they  could  only  be  free  and  happy  when 
they  had  overthrown  every  throne  and  eve- 
ry altar  ;  but  no  such  alarm  was  taken.  Men 
of  rank  considered  liberal  principles  as  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  embraced  them  as 
the  readiest  mode  of  showing  that  they 
were  above  vulgar  prejudices.  In  short, 
they  adopted  political  opinions  as  they  put 
on  round  hats  and  jockey-coats,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  current  in  good  society. 
They  assumed  the  tone  of  philosophers  as 
they  would  have  done  that  of  Arcadian 
shepherds  at  a  masquerade,  but  without  any 
more  thoughts  of  sacrificing  their  own  rank 
and  immunities  in  the  one  case,  than  of 
actually  driving  their  flocks  a-field  in  the 
other.  Count  S(''gur  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  opinions  of  the  young 
French  nobles  in  which  he  himself  partook 
at  this  eventful  period. 

"  Impeded  in  this  light  career  by  the 
antiquated  pride  of  the  old  court,  the  irk- 
some etiquette  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
the  severity  of  the  old  clergy,  the  aversion 


with  the  sweets  of  a  plebeian  philosophy." 
We  anxiously  desire  not  to  be  mistaken.  It 
is  not  the  purport  of  these  remarks  to  blame 
the  French  aristocracy  for  extending  their 
patronage  to  learning  and  to  genius.  The 
purpose  was  honourable  to  themselves,  and 
fraught  with  high  advantages  to  the  progress 
of  society.  The  favour  of  the  Great  sup- 
plied the  want  of  public  encouragement, 
ard  fostered  talent  which  otherwise  might 
never  have  produced  its  important  and  in- 
appreciable fruits.  But  it  had  been  better 
for  France,  her  nobility,  and  her  literature, 
had  the  patronage  been  extended  in  some 
mamner  which  did  not  intimately  associate 
the  two  classes  of  men.  The  want  of  inde- 
pendence of  circumstances  is  a  severe  if 
not  an  absolute  check  to  independence  of 
spirit ;  and  thus  it  oi^en  happened,  that,  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  their  protectors,  or 
to  advance  their  interest,  the  men  of  letters 
were  involved  in  the  worst  and  most  scan- 
dalous labyrinths  oftraca3$erie,  slander,  and 
malignity  ;  that  they  were  divided  into  des- 
perate factions  against  each  other,  and  re- 
duced to  practice  all  those  arts  of  dissimu- 
lation, flattery,  and  intrigue,  which  are  the 
greatest  shame  of  the  literary  profession. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the 
men  of  literature  rose  in  importance,  and 
aware  of  their  own  increasing  power  in  a 
society  which  was  dependent  on  them  for  in- 
tellectual gratification,  they  supported  each 
other  in  their  claims  to  what  began  to  be 
considered  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters. 
This  was  soon  carried  into  extremes,  and 
assumed,  even  in  the  halls  of  their  protect- 
ors, a  fanatical  violence  of  opinion,  and  a 
dogmatical  mode  of  expression,  which  made 
the  veteran  Fonteiielle  declare  himself  ter- 
rified for  the  frightful  degree  of  certainly 
that  folks  met  with  every  where  in  society 


of  our  parents  to  our  new  fashions  and  our  I  The  truth  is,  that  men  of  letters,  being  usu 
costunios,  which  were  favourable  to  the  I  ally  men  of  mere  tiieory,  have  no  opportu- 
principies  of  equality,  we  felt  disposed  to  "ity  of  measuring  the  opinions  which  they 
adopt  with  enthusiasm  the  philosophical  I  have  adopted  upon  hvpotlietical  reasoning, 
doctrines  nrofessed  by  literary  men,  re -I  by  the  standard  of  pr.actical  experiment, 
markable  lor  their  boldness  and  their  wit.  They  feel  their  mental  superiority  to  those 
Voltaire   seduced  our  imagination  :  Rous-    whom  thev  live  with  and  become  habituaj 
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believers  in.  and  asserters  of,  their  own  in- 
faHibility.  If  moderation,  command  of  pas- 
sions and  of  temper,  be  part  of  philosopiiy, 
we  seldom  find  less  philosopliy  actually  dis- 
played, than  by  a  philosopher  in  defesce  of 
a  favourite  tlicory.  Nor  have  we  found 
tl:at  churchmen  are  so  desirous  of  forming 
proselytes,  or  soldiers  of  extending  con- 
quests, as  philosophers  in  making  converts 
to  their  own  opinions. 

In  France  they  had  discovered  the  com- 
mand which  they  had  acquired  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  unitfed  as  they  were,  (and  more 
especially,  the  Encyclopedists  )  they  aug- 
mented and  secured  that  impression,  by 
never  permitting  the  doctrines  which  they 
wished  to  propagate  to  die  away  upon  the 
public  ^ar.  For  this  purpose,  they  took. 
care  their  doctrines  should  be  echoed,  like 
thunder  amongst  hills,  from  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent points,  presented  in  a  hundred  new 
lights,  illustrated  by  a  hundred  various 
methods,  until  the  public  could  no  lunger 
help  receiving  that  as  undeniable  which 
they  heard  from  so  many  different  quarters. 
They  cou'd  also  direct  every  weapon  of 
eatirical  hostility  against  those  who  ventur- 
ed to  combat  their  doctrines,  and  as  their 
wrath  waS)  neither  easily  endured  nor  paci- 
fied, they  drove  from  the  field  most  of  those 
authors,  who,  in  opposition  to  their  opin- 
ions, might  have  e.terted  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  cliurch  and  monarchy. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  literature  labours,  when 
it  is  under  the  protection  of  private  individ- 
uals of  opulence,  rather  than  of  the  public. 
But  in  yet  another  important  respect,  the 
air  of  salons,  ruell'es,  and  boudoirs,  is  fatal, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  masculine  spirit  of 
philosophical  self-denial  which  gives  digni- 
ty to  literary  society.  They  who  make 
part  of  the  gay  society  of  a  corrupted  me- 
tropolis, must  lend  their  countenance  to 
follies  and  vices,  if  they  do  not  themselves 
practise  them  ;  hence,  perhaps,  French  lit- 
erature, more  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
has  been  liable  to  the  reproach  of  lending 
its  powerful  arm  to  undermine  whatever 
was  serious  in  mornls,  or  hitherto  consider- 
ed as  fi-^ied  in  principle.  Some  of  their 
greatest  authors,  even  Montesquieu  him- 
self, have  varied  their  deep  reasonings  on 
the  origin  of  government,  and  the  most 
profound  problems  of  philosophy,  with  li- 
centious tales  tending  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions. Hence,  partaking  of  the  licence  of 
its  professors,  the  degraded  literature  of 
modem  times  called  in  to  its  alliance  that 
immoralitv,  which  not  only  Christian,  but 
even  heathen  philosophy  had  considered  as 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  pure,  wise,  and 
happy  state  of  existence.  The  licentious- 
ness which  walked  abroad  in  such  disgust- 
ing and  undisguised  nakedness,  was  a  part 
of  the  unhappy  bequest  left  by  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  country  which  he 
goTemed.  The  decorum  of  the  court  dur- 
ing the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  had  prevented 
such  excesses  ;  if  there  was  enough  of  vice, 
it  was  at  least  decently  veiled.  But  the 
conduct  of  Orleans  and  his  minions  was 
narked  with  open  infamy,  deep  enough  to 


have  called  down,  in  the  age  of  miracles, 
an  immediate  judgment  from  Heaven  ;  and 
crimes  which  the  worst  of  Roman  empe- 
rors would  have  at  least  hidden  in  his 
solitary  Isle  of  Caprea,  were  acted  as  pub- 
licly as  if  men  had  had  no  eyes,  or  God  no 
thunderbolts. 

From  this  filthy  Cocytus  flowed  those 
streams  of  impurity  which  disgraced  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  a  prince  who 
was  himself  a  model  of  domestic  virtue,  -^ 
continued  in  that  of  Louis  XVI.  to  infect 
society,  morals,  and,  above  all,  literature. 
W^e  do  not  hero  allude  merely  to  those 
lighter  pieces  of  indecency  in  which  hu- 
mour and  fancy  outrun  the  bounds  of  deli- 
cacy. These  are  to  be  iound  in  the  litera- 
ture of  most  nations,  and  are  generally  in 
the  hands  of  mere  libertines  and  men  of 
pleasure,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  vice,  that  the  theory  cannot  make 
them  worse  than  they  are.  But  there  was 
a  strain  of  voluptuous  and  seducing  immor- 
ality which  pervaded  not  only  the  lighter 
and  gayer  compositions  of  the  French,  but 
tinged  the  writings  of  those  who  called  the 
world  to  admire  them  as  poets  of  the  high- 
est mood,  or  to  listen  as  to  philosophers  of 
the  most  lofty  pretensions.  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  Montesquieu, — names  which 
France  must  always  esteem  her  highest 
honour, — were  so  guilty  in  this  particular, 
that  the  young  and  virtuous  must  either  al- 
together abstain  from  works  the  which  are 
everywhere  the  topic  of  ordinary  discussion 
and  admiration,  or  must  peruse  much  that 
is  hurtful  to  delicacy  and  dangerous  to  mor- 
als, in  the  formation  of  their  future  charac- 
ter. The  latter  alternative  was  universally 
adopted  ;  for  the  curious  will  read  as  the 
thirsty  will  drink,  though  the  cup  and  page 
be  polluted. 

So  far  had  an  indifference  to  delicacy  in- 
fluenced the  society  of  France,  and  so 
widely  spread  was  this  habitual  impurity  of 
language  and  ideas,  especially  among  those 
who  pretended  to  philosophy,  that  Madame 
Roland,  a  woman  admirable  for  courage  and 
talents,  and  not,  so  far  as  appears,  vicious  in 
her  private  morals,  not  only  mentions  the 
profligate  novels  of  Louvet  as  replete  with 
the  graces  of  imagination,  the  salt  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  tone  of  philosophy,  but  af- 
fords the  public,  in  her  own  person,  details 
with  which  a  courtezan  of  the  higher  class 
should  be  unwilling  to  season  her  private 
conversation.* 

This  licence,  with  the  corruption  of  mor- 
als, of  which  it  is  both  the  sign  and  the 
cause,  leads  directly  to  feelings  the  most 
inconsistent  with  manly  and  virtuous  patri- 
otism. Voluptuousness,  and  its  consequen- 
ces, render  the  libertine  incapable  of  relisk. 


*  The  particulars  we  allude  to,  thoug'i 
suppressed  in  the  second  edition  of  Mad- 
ame Roland's  Memoires,  are  restored  ia 
the  collection  of  Memoires  respecting  the 
Revolution,  now  publishing  at  Paris.  This 
is  fair  play  ;  for  if  the  details  be  disgusting, 
the  lignt  which  they  cast  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
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for  what  is  simply  and  abstractedly  beauti- 
ful or  sublime,  whether  in  literature  or  in 
the  arts,  and  destroy  the  taste,  while  they 
degrade  and  blunt  the  understanding.  But, 
above  all,  such  libertinism  leads  to  the  ex- 
clusive pursuit  of  selfish  gratification,  for 
egotism  is  its  foundation  and  its  essence. 
Egotism  is  necessarily  the  very  reverse  of 
patriotism,  since  the  one  principle  is  found- 
ed exclusively  upon  the  individual's  pursuit 
of  his  own  peculiar  objects  of  pleasure  or 
advantage,  while  the  other  demands  a  sac- 
rifice, not  only  of  these  individual  pursuits, 
but  of  fortune  and  life  itself,  to  the  cause 
of  the  public  weal.  Patriotism  has  ac- 
cordingly, always  been  found  to  flourish  in 
that  state  of  society  which  is  most  favour- 
able to  the  stern  and  manly  v-irtues  of  self- 
denial,  temperance,  chastity,  contempt  of 
luxury,  patient  exertion,  and  elevated  con- 
templation ;  and  the  public  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion has  invariably  borne  a  just  proportion 
to  its  private  morals. 

Religion  cannot  exist  where  immorality 
generally  prevails,  any  more  than  a  light 
can  burn  where  the  air  is  corrupted ;  and. 
accordingly,  infidelity  was  so  general  in 
France,  as  to  predominate  in  almost  every 
rank  of  society.  The  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  her  ambitious  at- 
tempts towards  dominion  over  men,  in 
their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  capac- 
ity, had  long  become  the  argument  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  jest  of  the  satirist ; 
out  in  exploding  these  pretensions,  and 
holding  them  up  to  ridicule,  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  age  involved  with  thera  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  itself; 
nay,  some  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  deny 
imspiration,  but  to  extinguish,  by  their  soph- 
istry, the  lights  of  natural  religion,  implant- 
ed in  our  bosoms  as  a  part  of  our  birthright. 
Like  the  disorderly  rabble  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  (but  with  infinitely  deep- 
er guili,)  they  not  only  pulled  down  the 
Bymbols  of  idolatry,  which  ignorance  or 
priestcraft  had  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  sacrilegiously  defaced  and 
desecrated  the  altar  itself.  This  work  the 
philosophers,  as  they  termed  themselves, 
carried  on  with  such  an  unlimited  and  ea- 
ger zeal,  as  plainly  to  show  that  infidelity, 
as  well  as  divinity,  hath  its  fanaticism.  .\n 
envenomed  fury  against  religion  and  all  its 
doctrines  ;  a  promptitude  to  avail  tliom- 
Bftlves  of  every  circumstance  by  which 
Christianity  could  be  misrepresented  ;  an 
ingenuity  in  mixing  up  their  opinions  In 
works,  whi^h  seemed  the  least  fitting  to 
involve  such  discussions  -,  above  all,  a  per- 
tmacity  in  slandering,  ridiculing,  and  vili- 
fying all  who  ventu'-ed  to  oppose  their 
principles,  distinguished  the  correspond- 
ents in  this  celebrated  conspir.acy  against  a 
religion,  which,  howev(?r  it  may  be  delaced 
by  .luman  inventions,  breatlies  only  that 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
Heaven  at  its  divine  origin. 

If  these  prejudiced  and  envenomed  op- 
ponents had  possessed  half  the  desire  of 
truth  or  half  the  benevolence  towards  man- 


kind, which  were  eternally  on  their  lips, 
they  would  have  formed  the  true  estimate 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,. not  from  the 
use  which  had  been  made  of  the  mere  name 
by  ambitious  priests  or  enthusiastic  fools, 
but  by  its  vital  efiects  upon  mankind  at 
large.  They  would  have  seen,  that  under 
its  influence  a  thousand  brutal  and  sanguin- 
ary  superstitions  had  died  away  ;  that  polyg- 
amy had  been  abolished,  and  with  polyga- 
my all  the  obsta.-.les  which  it  offers  to  do- 
mestic happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  due  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  the  natural  and  grad- 
ual civilization  of  society.  They  must  then 
have  owned,  that  slavery^  which  they  re- 
garded or  afl'ected  to  regard  with  such  hor- 
ror, had  first  been  gradually  ameliorated, 
and  finally  abolished  by  the  influe?»ce  of 
the  Christian  doctrines — that  there  was  no 
one  virtue  teaching  to  elevate  mankind  or 
benefit  society,  which  was  not  enjoined  by 
the  precepts  they  endeavoured  to  misrepre- 
sent and  weaken — no  one  vice  by  which 
humanity  is  degraded  and  society  endanger- 
ed, upon  which  Christianity  hath  not  im- 
posed a  so  emn  anathema.  They  might 
also,  in  their  capacity  of  pliilosoprers.  have 
considered  the  peculiar  aptiiude  of  the 
Christian  religion,  not  only  to  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  mankind,  but  to  all  climates 
and  to  all  stages  of  society.  Nor  ought  it 
to  have  escaped  them,  that  the  system  con- 
tains within  itself  a  key  to  those  dimcul- 
ties,  doubts,  and  mysteries,  by  wliich  the 
human  mind  is  agitated,  so  soon  a,  it  is 
raised  beyond  the  mere  objects  which  in- 
terest the  senses.  Milton  has  made  the 
maze  of  metaphysics,  and  the  bewildering 
state  of  mind  which  thev  engender,  a  p;trt 
of  the  employment,  and  perhaps  of  the  pun- 
ishment, of  the  lower  regions.  Christian! 
ty  alone  offers  a  clew  to  this  labyrinth,  a 
solution  to  these  melancholy  and  discour- 
aging  doubts  ;  and  however  its  doctrines 
may  be  hard  to  unaided  flesh  and  blood,  yet 
explaining  as  they  do  the  system  of  the 
universe,  which  without  ihcm  is  so  incom- 
prehensible, and  through  their  practical  in- 
fluence rendering  men  in  all  ages  more 
worthy  to  act  their  part  in  the  general  plan, 
it  seems  wonderful  how  those,  whose  pro- 
fessed pursuit  was  wisdom,  should  have 
looked  on  religion  not  alone  with  that  iu- 
diflerence,  which  was  the  only  feeling 
evinced  by  the  heathen  philosophers  to- 
wards the  gross  mythology  of  their  time, 
'out  with  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness.  One  would  rather  have  expected, 
that  iiftersuch  a  review,  men  nrofessingthe 
re;U  spirit  which  searches  after  truth  and 
wisdom,  if  unhappily  they  were  still  unable 
to  persuade  theinsclvos  that  a  religion  so 
worthy  of  the  Deity  (if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used)  had  eminited  directly  from 
revelation,  might  have  had  the  modesty  to 
lay  tlieir  finger  on  their  lip  and  distrust 
their  own  jiuWment,  instead  of  disturbing 
the  faith  of  others  ;  or,  if  confirmed  in  their 
incredulity,  might  have  taken  the  leisure 
to  compute  at  ie  ist  what  was  to  bo  jTained 
by  rootin'j  up  a  tree  wiiich  bore  sucn  good- 
ly fruits,  without  having  the  means  of  re- 
placing it  by  aught  which  could  prod"C« 
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the  wame  advnntige  to  th«  coramonwealUi. 
•Unhappily  blinded  bv  self-conceit,  heat- 
ed with  the  arddur  of  controversy,  gratify- 
ing thi'ir  liTeriry  pride  by  becoming  niein- 
Ders  of  a  le;igue,  in  which  kings  and  princes 
were  included,  aiid  procuring  followers  by 
flattering  the  vanity  of  some,  and  stiinulut- 
the  cup'dity  of  others,  the  men  of  the 


become  not  only  desirable  through  the 
change  of  times,  and  by  tlic  inriuence  of 
piiulii;  opinion,  but  pereinptor.iy  necessar/ 
and  inevitable. 

The  feudal  system  of  F'rance,  like  that 
of  the  rest  of  Kurope,  liad,  in  its  origiiij^ 
composition,  all  the  germs  of  national  frec- 
doiii.     Tiie  great  peers,  in  whoso  hands  the 


most  distinguished  parts  in  France  became  {  common  defence  was  reposed,  ackrowledg- 
allied  in  a  sort  of  anli-crusade  against  |  ed  tiie  king's  power  as  suzerain,  obeved  his 
Christianity,  and    indeed   against  religious  |  commands  as  tlieir  military  itader,  and  at 


principles  of  every  kind.  How  they  sue 
ceoded  is  too  universafly  known  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  ti.ese  men  of  letters, 
who  ended  by  degrading  the  morals,  and 
destroying  fhe  religion  of  so  many  of  the 
citizens  of  France,  had  been  first  called  in- 
to public  estimation  by  the  patronage  of  ihe 
higher  orders,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
of  the  Israelitish  champion,  who,  brought 
into  the  house  of  Uagon  to  make  sport  for 
the  festive  assembly,  ended  by  pulling  it 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  guests — and 
upon  his  own. 

We  do  not  tax  the  whole  nation  of  France 
with  being  infirm  in  religious  faith,  and  re- 
laxed in  morals  ;  still  less  do  we  aver  that 
the  Revolution,  which  broke  forth  in  that 
country,  owed  its  rise  exclusively  to  the 
licence  and  infidelity,  wych  were  but  too 
current  there.  The  necessity  of  a  great 
change'  in  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
French  monarchy,  had  its  source  in  the 
usurpations  of  preceding  kings  over  the  lib- 
erties of  the  subject,  and  the  opportunity 
for  effecting  this  ch;.nge  was  afforded  by  thl; 
weakness  and  pecuniary  distresses  of  the 
present  government.  'I'liese  would  have 
existed  had  the  French  court,  and  her  high- 
er orders,  retained  the  simple  and  virtuous 
manners  of  Sparta,  united  with  the  strong 
and  pure  faith  of  primitive  Christians.  The 
difference  lay  in  this,  that  a  simple,  virtu- 
ous, and  religious  people  would  have  rested 
content  with  such  changes  and  alterations 
in  the  constitutio?i  of  their  government,  as 
might  remove  the  evils  of  which  they  had 
just  and  pressing  reason  to  complain.  They 
would  have  endeavoured  to  redress  obvious 
and  practical  errors  in  the  body  politic, 
wiinout  being  led  into  extremes  either  by 
the  love  of  realizing  visionary  theories,  the 
vanity  of  enforcing  their  own  particular 
phiksophical  or  political  doctrines,  or  the 
eelftsh  arguments  of  demagogues,  who,  in 
the  prospect  of  bettering  their  own  situa- 
tion by  wealth,  or  obtaining  scope  for  their 
ambition,  aspired,  i.i  the  words'of  the  dra- 
matic poet,  to  throw  the  elements  of  socie- 
ty into  confusion,  and  thus 

" ^distu'b  the  peace  of  all  ths  world. 

To  rule  it  when  'f.vas  wildest." 

It  Wis  to  such  men  as  these  last  that 
Heaven,  in  Diriishment  of  the  sins  of 
Frincc  and  of  F,iirot)e,  and  perhaps  to  teach 
mankinil  a  drea-iiul  lesson,  abandoned  the 
management  of  ihe  French  Revolution,  the 
original  miveiii»Tits  of  which,  so  far  as 
they  went  to  secure  t.->  the  p-onle  the  rcs- 
li'ration  of  their  natural  llberlv,  and  the  al)- 
ulilion  of  the  usurpations  of  the  crown,  had 
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tended  ids  courts  as  their  supreme  judge  ; 
bur  recognised  no  despotic  authority  in  the 
crown,  and  were  proiii[)t  to  defend  the 
sligiitest  encroachment  upon  their  own 
rigiits.  If  they  themselves  were  rot  equal- 
ly tender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
own  vassals,  their  acts  of  encroachment 
ilowed  not  from  the  feu<lal  system,  but  from 
its  imperfections.  The  tendency  and  spirit 
of  these  singular  institutions,  were  to  pre- 
serve to  each  individual  his  just  and  natur- 
al rights  ;  but  a  system,  almost  purely  mili- 
tary, was  liable  to  be  frequently  abused  by 
the  most  formidable  soldier,  and  was,  be- 
sides, otherwise  ill  fitted  to  preserve  rights 
which  were  purely  cjvil.  It  is  notneccssa 
ry  to  trace  the  progress  from  the  days  of 
Louis  XSII.  downwards,  by  which  ambitious 
monarchs,  fcconded  by  able  and  subtle 
ministers,  contrived  to  emancipate  them 
selves  from  ln<:;  restraints  of  their  powerful 
viissals,  or  by  which  the  descendants  of 
these  high  feudatories,  who  had  been  the 
controllers  of  the  prince  so  soon  as  he  out- 
stepped the  bounds  ol' legitimate  authority, 
were  now  ranked  around  the  throne  in  the 
capacity  of  mere  courtiers  or  satellites, 
wiio  djrived  their  lustre  solely  from  the  fa- 
vour of  royalty.  This  unhappy  and  sliort- 
sighted  policy  had,  however,  accomplished 
its  end,  and  the  Crown  had  concentred 
within  its  prerogative  almost  tlie  entire  lib- 
erties of  the  French  nation  ;  and  now,  like 
an  overgorged  animal  of  prev,  had  reasoa 
to  repent  its  fatal  voracity,  while  it  lay  al 
most  helpless,  exjiosed  to  the  assnults  of 
those  whom  it  had  despoiled. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  fr-r  a  con- 
siderable time  the  Frenchiiian's  love  of  his 
country  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown; 
that  liis  national  delight  in  martial  glory  fix- 
ed his  attachment  upon  the  monarch  as  the 
le:ider  of  his  armies;  and  that  this  feeling 
had  supported  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to 
Louis  XIV.,  not  only  during  his  victories, 
but  even  amid  his  reverses.  But  tlie  suc- 
ceeding reign  had  less  to  impose  o.i  the  im- 
agination. The  erection  of  a  -palace  ob- 
tains for  the  nation  the  p.aise  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  celebration  of  public  and 
splendid  festivals  gives  the  people  at  least 
the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  ;  the  pensioning 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  again,  is  honour- 
able to  the  country  which  fosters  the  arts  : 
but  tlie  court  of  Louis  .W  ,  undiminished 
in  expense,  wa.s  also  selfish  in  its  expcndi 
ture.  The  enriching  of  needy  favourites, 
their  relations,  and  their  p>xrasites,  had  nono 
of  the  dazzling  munificen>;o  of  the  (Iran"* 
Monrirque;  and  while  th«  taxes  became 
diily  more  oppressive  on  th^  subjects,  the 
mode  in  whicli  the  reveii>if>  was  emolined 
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not  only  became  less  honourable  to  the 
court,  and  less  creditable  to  the  country, 
but  lost  tiie  dazzle  and  show  which  gives 
the  lower  orde-rs  pleasure  as  the  beholders 
of  a  pageant. 

.'I'he  consolation  which  the  imagination 
nfthe  French  liad  found  in  the  military  hon- 
our of  their  nation,  .seemed  also  about  to 
fail  them.  The  bravery  of  the  troops  re- 
mained the  same,  but  the  genius  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  fortune  of  the  mon- 
arch under  whose  au.spices  they  fought,  had 
in  a  great,  measuic  abandoned  them,  and  the 
destiny  of  France  seemed  to  be  on  the 
wane,  'I'he  victory  of  Fontenoy  v.as  all 
tiiat  was  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
numeious  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  in  which  France  was  almost  every- 
where else  defeated  ;  and  it  was  little  won- 
der, that  in  a  reign  attended  with  so  many 
subjects  of  mortilication,  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign 
should  begin  to  give  way.  The  King  had. 
engrossed  so  nmch  power  in  his  own  per- 
son, that  he  had  become  as  it  were  person- 
ally responsible  for  every  miscarriage  and 
defeat  which  the  country  underwent.  Such 
is  the  risk  incurred  by  absolute  monarchs, 
who  are  exposed  to  all  the  popular  obloquy 
for  mal-adminiKtration,  t'rom  which,  in  lim- 
ited governments,  kings  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure screened  by  the  intervention  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  by  the 
responsibdity  of  ministers  for  the  measures 
which  they  advise  ;  while  he  that  has  as- 
cended to  the  actual  peak  and  extreme 
summit  of  power,  has  no  harrier  lelt  to  se- 
cure him  from  the  tempest. 

Another  and  most  powerful  cause  fanned 
the  rising  discontent,  with  which  the  French 
of  the  eighteenth  centi-.ry  began  to  regard 
the  government  under  which  they  lived. 
Like  men  awakened  from  a  flattering  dream, 
they  compared  their  own  condition  with 
that  of  the  subjects  of  free  states,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  had  either  never  enjoyed, 
or  had  been  gradually  robbed  ot",  the  chief 
part  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  ma!;  may  claim  a  natural 
right.  They  had  no  national  representation 
of  any  kind,  and  but  ibr  the  slender  barrier 
offered  by  the  courts  of  justice,  or  parlia- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  were  subject 
to  unlimited  exactions  on  the  sole  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign.  The  property  of  the 
nation  was  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown,  which,  might  increase  taxes  to  any 
amount,  ?n<l  cause  them  to  be  levied  by 
force,  il'  force  was  necessary.  The  ])erson- 
al  freedom  of  the  citizen  was  equally  ex- 
posed to  aggression.-,  by  Mires  de  cachet. 
The  Fronch  people,  in  "short,  had  neither 
in  the  strict  sense  liberty  nor  property,  and 
if  they  did  not  suffer  all  the  inconveniences 
in  practice  which  so  evil  a  government  an- 
nounces, it  w;«_s  because  public  opinion,  the 
sortenrd  temper  of  the  age,  and  the  good 
disposi.tion  ot  the  kings  tiu'inselves,  did  not 
permit  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  despotism 
to  \w  revived  vn  the  eighteenth  century 
which  Louis  XI,  had  practised  three  ages 
before. 
These  abuses,  and  others  arising  out  of 


the  disproportioned  privileges  of  the  no- 
blesse and  the  clergy,  who  were  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state  ;  the  >  unequal  mode  of  levying  the 
taxes,  and  other  great  errors  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  above  all,  the  total  absorption  of 
every  right  and  authority  in  the  person  of 
the  ■  sovereign, — these  were  too  gross  in 
their  nature,  and  too  destructive  in  their 
consequences,  to  have  escaped  deep  thought 
on  the  part  of  reflecting  persons,  and  hatred 
and  dislike  from  those  who  sulfered  more 
or  less  under  the  practical  evils. 

They  had  not,  in  particular,  eluded  the- 
observation  and  cen.'^ure  of  the  acute  rea- 
soners  and  deep  thinkers,  who  had  already 
become  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  age  ;  but 
'the  despotism  under  which  they  lived  pre- 
vented those  speculations  from  assuming  a 
practical  and  useful  character.  In  a  free 
country,  the  wise  and  the  learned  are  not 
only  permitted,  but  invited,  to  examine  the 
institutions  under  which  they  live,  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  suggestions  of  rash, 
innovators,  or  to  propose  such  alterations 
as  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  manners 
may  render  necessary.  Their  disquisitions 
are,  therefore,  usefully  and  beneficially  di- 
rected to  the  repair  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, not  to  its  i^iemolition,  and  if  they 
propose  alteration  in  parts,  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  rest  of  the  fab- 
ric. But  in  France,  no  opportunity  was 
permitted  of  free  discussion  on  politics,  any 
more  than  on  matters  of  religion. 

An  essay  upon  the  French  monarchy, 
showing  by  what  means  the  existing  insti- 
tutions might  have  been  brought  more  into 
union  with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the 
people,  must  have  procured  for  its  author  a 
place  in  the  Bastille  ;  and  yet  subsequent 
events  have  shown,  that  a  system,  which 
might  have  introduced  prudently  and  grad- 
ually into  the  decayed  frame  ot  the  French 
government  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  was 
originally  inherent  in  every  feudal  mon- 
archy, would  have  been  the  most  valuable 
present  which  political  v.isdom  could  have 
rendered  to  the  country.  The  bonds  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  subject  might 
thus  have  been  gradually  slackened,  and  at 
length  totally  removed,  without  the  peril- 
ous expedient  of  casting  them  all  loose  at 
once.  But  the  nhilosophers.  who  had  cer- 
tainly talents  Fv^'^ient  for  the  purpose, 
were  not  permitted  v.)  apply  to  the  state  of 
French  government  the  original  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  trace  the 
manner  in  which  usurpations  and  abuses  had 
taken  place,  and  propose  a  mode  by  which, 
without  varying  its  form,  those  encroacli- 
ments  might  be  restrained,  and  those  abuses 
corrected.  An  author  was  indeed  at  liberty 
to  speculate  at  any  lenglli  upon  general 
doctrines  of  government ;  he  might  imag- 
ine to  himself  an  Utopia  or  .\talantis,  and 
argue  upon  abstract  ideas  of  the  rights  in 
which  government  originates ;  but  on  no 
account  w,as  he  permitted  to  render  any  of 
his  lucubrations  practically  useful,  by  adapt- 
ing them  to  tiie  municipal  regulations  of 
France,  The  political  sage  was  placed 
with  regard  to  his  country,  in  the  condition 
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of  a  physician  prescribing  for  the  favourite  i  efits  of  national  freedom.  The  time  wm 
Sultana  of  some  jealous  despot,  whom  he  past,  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
is  required  to  cure  without  seeing  his  pa-  i  the  French  rcijardcd  the  institutions  of  the 
tient,  :ind  without  obtaining  any  accurate  English  with  contempt,  as  fit  only  for  mer- 
knowledge  of  her  malady,  its  symptoms,  ;  ciiants  and  shopkeepers,  but  unworthy  of 
and  its  prosrrcss.  In  this  manner  the  theo-  |  a  nation  of  warriors,  whose  pride  was  in 
ry  of  government  was  kept  studiously  sep-  ;  their  subordination  to  their  nobles,  as  that 
arated  from  the  j)ractice.  The  political  i  of  the  nobles  consisted  in  obedience  to 
philosopher  might,  if  he  pleased,  speculate  .  their  kiiiL',  'That  prejudice  had  long  pass- 
upon    the   former,   but  he  was  prohibited,  j  ed  away,  and  Frenclimen  now  admired,  not 


under  severe  personal  penalties,  to  illus 
trate  the  subject  by  any  allusion  to  the  lat- 
ter. Thus,  the  eloquent  and  profound  work 
of  Montes<iuicu  protcssed,  indeed,  to  ex- 
plain the  general  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  prin(ii>!es  upon  which  governmeut  it- 
self  rested,  but  his  pages  show  no  mode  by 
which  these  could  be  resorted  to  for  tlie 
reformation  of  the  constitution  of  liis  coun- 
try. Ho  laid  before  the  patient  a  medical 
treatise  on  disease  in  general,  instead  of  a 
special  prescription,  applying  to  his  pecul- 
iar habits  and  distemper. 

In  consequence  of  these  unhappy  re- 
strictions upon  open  and  manly  ])olitical 
discussion,  the  French  government,  in  its 
actual  state,  was  never  represented  as  ca- 
pable of  either  improvement  or  regenera- 
tion ;  and  while  general  and  abstract  doc- 
trines of  original  freedom  where  every- 
where the  subject  of  etllogv,  it  was  never 
considered  for  a  moment  in  what  manner 
these  new  and  more  liberal  principles  could 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  The  natural  conclusion 
must  have  been,  that  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment in  France  was  either  perfection  in 
itself,  and  consequently  stood  in  need  of  no 
reformation,  or  that  it  was  so  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  none.  No  one  was 
hardy  enough   to  claim  for  it  the  former 


witnout  envy,  the  noble  system  of  mascu- 
line t'leedom  which  had  been  consolidated 
by  the  successive  ed'orts  of  so  many  patri- 
ots in  so  many  ages.  .\  sudden  revulsion 
seemed  to  lake  place  in  their  general  feel- 
ings towards  their  neighbours,  and  France, 
who  had  so  long  dictated  to  all  Europe  in 
matters  of  fashion,  seemed  now  herself 
disposed  to  borrow  the  more  simple  Ibrms 
and  fashions  of  her  ancient  rival.  The 
spirit  of  imitating  the  English,  was  carried 
even  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  Not  only 
did  Frenchmen  of  quality  adopt  the  round 
hat  and  frock  coat,  which  set  etiquette  at 
deiiance — not  only  had  they  English  car- 
riages, dogs,  and  horses,  but  even  English 
butlers  were  hired,  that  the  wine,  which 
was  the  growth  of  France,  might  be  placed 
on  the  table  with  the  grac9»  peculiar  to 
England.  These  were,  indeed,  the  mere 
elnillitions  of  fashion  carried  to  excess,  but 
like  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the  billow, 
they  argued  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
wave  beneath,  and,  insignificant  in  them- 
sclvc.=,  were  formidable  as  evincing  the 
contempt  with  which  the  French  now  re- 
garded all  those  forms  and  usages,  wnich 
bad  hitherto  been  thought  peculiar  to  their 
own  country.  This  principle  of  imitation 
rose  to  such  extravagance,  that  it  was  hap- 
pily termed  the  Anglomani.T.*" 

While  the  young  French  gallants  were 


character,  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  pre-  enmlously  employed  in  this  mimicry  of  the 
sided  in  Its  councils,  and  seemed  to  ac-  English  fashions,  relinquishing  the  external 
knowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  system,  signs  of  rank  which  always  produce  some 
by  prohibiting  all  discussion  on  the  subject,  effect  on  the  vulgar,  men'of  thought  and 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  follow,  as  no  unfair  |  reflection  were  engas^ed  'm  analysing  those 


inference,  that  to  obtain  the  advantages 
which  the  new  elementary  doctrines  held 
forth,  and  which  were  se  desirable  and  so 
much  desired,  a  total  abolition  of  the  ex- 
isting government  to  its  very  foundation, 
was  an  indispensable  preMrainary  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed so  generally  at  the  time  of  the  Kev- 
olut\v>ti,  ad  lO  prevent  any  firm  or  resolute 
stand  oeing  made  in  defence  even  of  such 
of  the  actual  institutions  of  France,  as  might 
have  been  amalgamated  with  the  proposed 
reform. 

While  all  practical  discussion  of  the 
constitution  oi  France,  as  a  subject  either 
above  or  beneath  philosophical  inquirv,was 
thus  cautiously  omitted  in  those  works 
which  pretended  to  treat  of  civil  rights, 
that  of  England,  with  its  counterpoises  and 
checks,  its  liberal  piincipio  of  equality  of 
rights,  the  security  which  it  afl'ords  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and   individual   property,  and 


principles  of  the  British  government,  on 
which  the  national  character  has  been 
formed,  and  which  have  aflbrded  her  the 
means  of  rising  from  so  many  reverses,  and 
maintaining  a  sway  among  the  kingdoms 


*  An  instance  is  given,  ludicrous  in  itself, 
but  almost  prophetic,  when  connected  with 
subsequent  events.  A  courtier,  deeply  in- 
fected with  the  fashion  of  the  timii,  was 
riding  beside  the  king's  carriage  at  a  full 
trot,  without  ob.serving  that  his  horse's 
heels  threw  the  mud  into  the  royal  vehicle. 
'■  Vous  me  crottez,  Monsieur,"  said  the 
King.  The  horseman,  considering  the  words 
were  '•  Vous  trottez,"  and  that  the  prince 
complimented  his  equestrian  performance, 
answered,  "  Oui,  Sire,  A  l'.\ngloise."  The 
good-humoured  monarch  drew  up  the  glass, 
and  only  said  to  the  gentleman  in  the  car- 


riage, ••  Voila  une  Anglomanie  bien  forte  ! 
the  free  opportunities  of  discussion  upon  I  .Mas  !  the  unhappy  prince  lived  to  see  the 
every  subject,  became  naturally  the  subject  example  of  England,  in  her  most  dismal 
of  eulogy  amongst  those  who  were  awaken-  period,  followed  to  a  much  more  formida- 
ing  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  ben-  I  ble  extent. 
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of  Eurone,  po  disproportioned  to  her  popu-  i  been  mingled  with  more  confidence  in  him- 


lation  and  extent. 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  English 
opinions,  even  in  France  herself,  over  tliose 
of  French  origin,  came  the  consequences 
of  the  Americ-m  War.  Those  true  French- 
men who  disdained  to  borrow  the  senti- 
ments of  political  freedom  from  F.ngland, 
might  now  derive  them  from  a  country  with 
•wljom  France  could  have  no  rivalry,  but  in 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  she  recognized  the 


self,  and  a  deeper  distrust  of  others. 

Other  counsels  prevailed  over  the  private 
opinion  of  Louis— the  war  was  commenc- 
ed— successfully  carried  on,  and  victor' 
ously  concluded.  \Ve  have  seen  that  the 
French  auxiliaries  brought  with  them  to 
America  minds  apt  to  receive,  if  not  al- 
ready* imbued  with,  those  principles  of 
freedom  for  which  the  colonies  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  mother  country,  and  it 


enemy  of  the  island,  in  policy  or  prejudice  i  is  not  to  be   wondered  if  they  returned  to 


termed  her  own  natural  foe.  The  deep 
sympathy  manifested  by  the  French  in  the 
success  of  the  American  insurgents,  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of' 
their  government,  or  perhaps  of  the  nation 
at  large,  was  compounJed  of  too  many  in- 
gredients influencing  all  rank.s,  to  be  over- 
come or  silenced  by  cold  considerations  of 
political  prudence.  The  nobility,  always 
eager  of  martial  distinction,  were  in  gen- 
eral desirous  of  war,  and  most  of  them,  the 
pupils  of  the  celebrated  Encyclopedie . 
were  doubly  delighted  to  lend  their  swords 


France  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
a  cause,  for  which  they  had  encountered 
danger,  and  in  which  they  had  reaped  hon- 
our. 

The  inferior  officers  of  the  French  aux- 
iliary army,  chiefly  men  of  birth,  agreeably 
to  the  existing  rules  of  the  French  service, 
belonged,  most  of  them,  to  the  class  of 
country  nobles,  who,  from  causes  already 
noticed,  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  system  which  rendered  their  rise  diffi- 
cult, in  the  only  profession  which  their 
prejudices,  and  those  of  France  permitted 


to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  statesmen  them  to  assume.  The  proportion  of  pie 
imagined  that  they  saw,  in  the  success  of  beians  who  had  intruded  themselves,  by 
the  American  insurgents,  the  total  downfall  connivance  and  indirect  means,  into  the 
o*"  the  English  e.iipire,  or  at  least  a  far  de-  i  military  ranks,  looked  with  eagerness  to 
scent  from  that  pinnacle  of  dignity  which  some  change  which  should  give  a  free  and 
she  had  attained  at  the  Peace  of  17G3,  and  I  open  career  to  their  courage  and  their  am- 
thcy  eagerly  urged  Louis  XVL  to  profit  by  j  bition,  and  were  proportionally  discontent 


the  opportunity,  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  of 
humbling  a  rival  so  formidable.  In  the 
courlly  circles,  and  particularly  in  that 
which  surrounded  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
American  deputation  had  the  address  or 
good  fortune  to  become  oonular,  by  min- 
gling in  them  with  manners  and  sentiments 
entirely  opposite  to  those  of  courts  and 
courtiers,  and  exhibiting,  amid  the  extrem- 
ity of  refinement,  in  dress,  speech,  and 
manners,  a  .-epublican  simplicity,  rendered 
interesting  bot!i  by  the  co.itrast,  and  by  the 
talents  which  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane  evinced,  Mot  only  in  the  ousiness  of 
diplomacy,  but  in  the  intercourse  of  soci- 
ety. Impelled  by  these  and  other  combin- 
ing causes,  a  despotic  government,  whose 
subjects  were  already  thorou jhly  imbued 
with  opinions  hostile  to  its  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  with  a  discontented  peo- 
ple, and  a  revenue  well  nigh  bankrupt,  was 
thrust,  as  if  by  fatality,  into  a  contest  con- 
ducted upon  principles  most  adverse  to  its 
own  existence. 

The  King,  almost  alone,  whether  dread- 
ing the  expense  of  a  ruinous  war,  whether 
alarmed  already  at  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  or  whether  desirous  of 
observing  good  faith  with  F.ngland,  consid- 
ered that  there  ought  to  be  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  war,  than  barely  the  opportunity  of 
waging  it  with  success  ;  the  King,  there- 
fore, almost  alone,  opposed  this  great  po- 
litical error.     It  was  not  the  onlv  occasion 


ed  with  regulations  which  were  recently 
adopted,  calculated  to  render  their  rise  in 
the  army  more  difficult  than  before. t  In 
these  sentiments  were  united  the  whole  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  common  soldiery,  all  of  whom, 
conhding  in  their  own  courage  and  fortune, 
now  became  indignant  at  those  barriers 
which  closed  against  them  the  road  to  mil- 
itary advancement,  and  to  superior  com- 
mand. The  officers  of  superior  rank,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  high  no- 
blesse, were  chiefly  young  men  of  ambi- 
tious enterprize  and  warm  imaginations, 
whom  not  only  a  love  of  honour,  but  an 
enthusiastic  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  new 
philosophy,  and  the  political  principles 
which  it  inculcated,  had  called  to  arms. 
Amongst  these  were  Rochambeau,  La  Fay- 


*  By  some  young  enthusiasts,  the  as- 
sumption of  republican  habits  was  carried 
to  all  the  heights  of  revolutionary  affecta- 
tion and  extravagance.  S^gur  mentions  a 
young  coxcomb  named  Mauduit,  who  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  bv  renouncing 
the  ordinarv  courtesies  of  life,  and  insisting 
(m  being  called  by  his  Ch.tistian  and  sur- 
name,  without  the  usual  addition  of  Mon- 
sieur. 

t  Plebeians  formerly  got  into  the  army 
bv  obtaininu  the  subscription  of  four  men 
of  noble  birth,  attesting  their  patrician  de 


scent  ;  and  such  certificates,  however  false 
n  which,  wise-  than  his  counsellors,  he  could  always  be  obtained  for  a  small  sum 
nevertheless  yielded  up  to  their  urgencv  i  But  by  a  regulation  of  the.  Count  Seg'ir, 
opinions  founded  in  unbiassed  morality,  and     after  the  American   war,  candidates  for  the 


unpretending  common  sense.  A  good  jiidg 
ment,  and  a  sound  .noral  sens.^,  were  the 
principal  attributes  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  happy   it  would  have  been   had  they 


military  profession  were  obliged  to  pr<-diice 
a  certificate  of  noble  birth  from  the  king's 
genealogist,  in  .addition  to  the  attestations 
which  were  formerly  held  sufficient. 
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ette,  the  Limeths,  Chasteliux,  S^giir,  and 
vlhers  of  exalted  rank,  but  of  no  less  exalt- 
ed feeiings  tor  the  popular  cause.  They 
readily  forgot,  in  the  full  current  of  their 
enthusiasm,  tliat  tlieir  osvn  rank  in  society 
was  endanjj'cred  by  the  progress  of  popular 
opinions  "ir  if  they  at  all  remembered  that 
their  inta  st  was  thus  implicated,  it  was 
with  llie  generous  disinterestedness  of 
youth,  prompt  to  sacrifice  ti.  the  public  ad- 
vantage whatever  of  seltish  iminui.. vies  was 
attached  to  their  own  condition. 

The  return  of  the  French  army  from 
America,  thus  brought  a  strong  body  of  aiix- 
•'liaries  to  the  popular  and  now  prevalent 
opinions  ;  and  the  French  love  of  military 
glory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  safeguard 
of  the  throne,  became  now  intimately  iden- 
tified with  tliat  distinguished  portion  of  the 
army  which  had  been  so  lately  and  so  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  defending  the  claims 
of  the  people  against  the  rights  of  an  es- 
tablished government.  Their  laurels  were 
green  and  newly  gathered,  while  those 
which  had  been  obtained  in  the  cause  of 
monarchy  were  of  an  ancient  date,  and  tar- 
nished by  the  reverses  of  the  Seven  Years' 


War.  The  reception  of  the  returned  sol« 
diery  and  their  leaders  was  proportionally 
enthusiastic  ;  and  it  became  soon  evident, 
tiiat  when  the  eventful  struggle  betwixt  tlie 
exisi'ing  monarchy  and  its  adversaries  should 
commence,  the  latter  were  to  have  tlifc 
support  in  sentiment,  and  probably  in  ac- 
tion, of  that  distinguished  part  of  the  ar- 
my, which  had  of  late  maintained  and  re- 
covered the  military  character  of  France. 
It  was.  accordingly,  from  its  ranks  that  the 
Revolution  derived  nianv  of  its  most  formi- 
dable champions,  and  it  was  their  example 
which  detached  a  great  proportion  of  the 
French  soldiers  from  their  natural  allegi- 
ance to  the  sovereign,  which  had  been  tor 
so  many  ages  expressed  in  their  war-cry  of 
"  Vii-e  Ic  Roi,"  and  which  was  revived, 
though  with  an  altered  object,  in  that  of 
■'  Vive  I  Einpereur." 

There  remains  but  to  notice  the  other 
proximate  cause  of  the  Revolution,  but 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
rise  and  progress,  that  we  cannot  disjoin  it 
from  our  brief  review  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  to  which  it  gave  the  first  deai- 
sive  impulse. 


CHAP.   III. 


Proximate  Cause  of  the  Revolution. — Deranged  State  of  the  Finances. — Reforms  in 
the  Royal  Household. — System  of  Tur-^ot  and  Necker — .Xecker's  Exposition  of  the 
Stale  of  the  Public  Revenue.  —  The  Red  book. —  Necker  displaced — Succeeded  by 
Calonne. —  General  State  of  the  Revenue. — Assembly  of  the  Notables. — Calonne  rfts- 
missed. — Archbishop  of  Sens  Admini.stralor  of  the  Finances. —  The  King's  Contest 
icith  the  Parliament — Bed  of  Jwiiicc  — Resistance  of  the  Parliament  and  general  Dis- 
order in  the  Kingdom. —  Vacillating  I'olicy  of  the  Minisfer— Royal  Sitting — Scheme 
of  forming  a  Cour  Pleniere — It  proves  ineffectual. — Archbishop  of  Sens  retires,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Necker — He  rc.'iolves  to  convoke  the  Stales  General. — Second  Assem- 
bly of  Notablc:i  previous  to  Convocation  of  the  States. —  Que.'itions  as  to  tkt  Numbers 
of  ichich  the  Tiers  Flat  should  consist,  and  the  Modein  which  the  Estates  should  de- 
liberate. 


We  have  already  compared  the  monarchy 
of  France  to  an  ancient  building,  which, 
however  decayed  bv  the  wasting  injuries  of 
time,  may  long  remain  standing,  from  the 
mere  adhesion  of  its  parts,  unless  it  is  as- 
sailed by  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
shock,  the  immediate  violence  of  which 
completes  the  ruin  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
had  only  prepared.  Or  if  its  materials  have 
become  dry  and  combustible,  still  thev  may 
long  wait  for  the  spark  which  is  to  awake  a 
general  conflagration.  Thus,  the  monarch- 
ical government  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unsoundness  of  all  its  parts,  mijht 
have  for  some  time  continued  standing  and 
unconsumed.  nay,  with  timelv  and  judicious 
repairs,  misht  have  been  entire  at  this  mo- 
ment, had  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  oermitted  the  monarcn  to  tempo- 
rize with  the  existing  discontents  and  the 
progress  of  new  opinions,  without  increa-a- 
ing  the  taxes  of  a  f>eople  alreadv  (^eatly 
overburthened,  and  now  become  fully  sen- 
•iWe  that  these  burthens  were  une  pially 
imposed,  and  sometimes  prodigally  dis- 
pensed. 

A  government,  like  an  individual,  maybe 
guilty  of  many  acts,  both  of  injustice  and 


folly,  with  some  chance  of  impunity,  pro. 
vided  it  possesses  wealth  enough  to  com- 
mand Tiartizans  and  to  silence  opposition ; 
and  history  shows  us,  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  wealthy  and  money-saving  monarchs 
have  usu.allv  been  able  to  render  them- 
selves most  independent  of  their  subjects, 
so,  on  the  other,  it  is  from  needy  princes, 
and  when  exchequers  are  empty,  that  the 
people  have  obtained  grants  favourable  t* 
freedom  in  exchange  for  their  supplies. 
The  period  of  pecuniary  distress  in  a  gov- 
ernment, if  it  be  that  when  the  subjects  are 
most  exposed  to  oppression,  is  ilso  the  cri- 
sis in  which  they  nave  the  best  chance  of 
recovering  their  political  rights. 

It  is  vain  that  the  constitution  of  i  des- 
potic government  endeavours,  in  its  forms, 
to  gu.ard  against  the  dangers  of  such  con- 
junctures, by  vesting  in  the  sovereign  the 
most  complete  and  unbounded  right  to  the 
property  of  his  subjects.  This  doctrine, 
however  ample  in  theory,  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  carried  bevond  certain  bounds,  with- 
out producing  either  privy  conspiracy  of 
open  insurrection,  being  the  violent  symp« 
toms  of  the  outraged  feelings  and  exhaust 
ed  patience  of  the  tsubject,  which  in  abBO> 
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lute  monarchies  supply  the  want  of  all  reg- 
ular political  checks  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Whenever  the  point  of  human  suf- 
ferance is  exceeded,  the  despot  must  propi- 
tiate the  wrath  of  an  insurgent  people  with 
the  head  of  his  minister,  or  he  may  tremble 
for  his  own.* 

In  constitutions  of  a  less  determined  dcs- 
potical  character,  there  almost  always  aris- 
es some  power  of  check  or  control,  how- 
ever anomalous,  which  balances  or  coun- 
teracts the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  sove- 
reign, instead  of  the  actual  resistance  of 
the  subjects,  as  at  Fez  or  Constantinople. 
This  was  the  case  in  France. 

No  constitution  could  have  been  more 
absolute  in  theory  tlian  that  of  France,  for 
two  hundred  years  past,  in  the  matter  of 
fmance  ;  but  yet  in  practice  there  exisited 
a  power  of  control  in  the  Parliaments,  and 
particularly  in  thatof  Paris.  These  courts, 
though  strictly  speaking  they  were  consti- 
tuted only  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
had  forced  themselves,  or  been  forced  by 
circumstances,  into  a  certain  degree  of  po- 
litical power,  which  they  exercised  in  con- 
trol of  the  crown,  in  tlie  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
royal  edicts,  enforcing  such  new  imposi- 
tions, must  be  registered  by  the  Parlia- 
ments ;  but  while  the  ministers  held  the 
act  of  registering  such  edicts  to  be  a  deed 
purely  ministerial,  and  the  discharsie  of  a 
function  imposed  by  their  olhcial  duty,  the 
magistrates  insisted,  on  the^othcr  hand,  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  deliberating 
and  remonstrating,  nay.  of  refusing  to  regis- 
ter the  royal  edicts,  and  that  unless  so  reg- 
istered these  warrants  had  no  force  or  ef- 
fect. The  Parliaments  exercised  this  pow- 
er of  control  on  various  occasions  ;  and  as 
their  interference  was  always  on  behalf  of 
the  subject,  the  practice,  however  anoma- 
lous, was  sanctioned  by  p\iblic  opinion; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  France  naturally  look- 
ed up  to  the  magistrates  as  the  orotectors 
of  her  rights,  and  as  the  only  power  v.-hich 
could  oli'cr  even  the  semblance  of  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  increase  of  the  bur- 
thens of  the  state.  These  functionaries 
cannot  be  charged  with  carelessness  or 
cowardice  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
and  as  taxes  increased  and  became  at  the 
same  time  less  productive,  the  opposition 
of  the  Parlinments  became  more  formida- 
ble. Louis  Ji.  v.  endeavoured  to  break  their 
spirit  by  suppression  of  their  court,  and 
banislim(!nt  of  its  members  from  Paris  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  temporary  victory,  he 
is  said  to  have  predicted  that  liis  successor 
might  not  come  off  from  the  renewed  con- 
test so  successfully. 

Louis  XVI.,  with  the  plain  well-meaning 
honesty  which  marked  his  character,  re- 


"  When  Buonaparte  expressed  much  re- 
gret and  anxiety  on  account  of  the  assassia- 
jition  of  the  luuperor  Paul,  he  was  coni- 
foitrd  by  Fouchi?  w'hh  words  to  the  follow- 
ing eilect: — '■  Que  voulez  vous  enlin  ?  Oest 
ane  mode  de   dcalitution  proorcvA  cc  pais- 


stored  the  Parliaments  to  their  constitution' 
al  powers  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  having  the  generosity  to  regard 
their  resistance  to  his  grandfather  as  a  mer- 
it rather  than  an  offence.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen  into 
a  most  disastrous  condition.  The  continu- 
ed and  renewed  expense  of  unsuccessful 
wars,  the  supplying  the  demands  of  a  luxu- 
rious court,  the  gratifying  hungry  courtiers, 
and  e.iiching  needy  favourites,  had  occa*- 
sioned  large  deficits  upon  the  public  in- 
come of  each  successive  year.  The  minis- 
ters, meanwhile,  anxious  to  provide  for  the 
passing  moment  of  their  own  administration, 
were  satisfied  to  put  off  the  evil  day  by 
borrowing  money  at  heavy  interest,  and 
leasing  out,  in  security  of  these  loans,  the 
various  sources  of  revenue  to  the  farmers- 
general.  On  their  part,  these  financiers  us- 
ed the  government  as  bankrupt  prodigals 
are  treated  by  usurious  money-brokers, 
who,  feeding  their  extravagance  with  the 
one  hand,  with  the  other  wring  out  of  their 
ruined  fortunes  the  most  unreasonable  re- 
compence  for  their  advances.  By  a  long 
succession  of  these  ruinous  loans,  and  the 
various  rights  granted  to  guarantee  them, 
the  whole  finances  of  France  appear  to 
have  fallei,  into  total  confusion,  and  present- 
ed an  inextricable  chaos  to  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  bring  them  into  order.  The 
farmers-general,  therefore,  however  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  who  considered  with 
justice  that  their  overgrown  fortunes  were 
nourislied  by  the  life-blood  of  the  com- 
munity, continued  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  state,  the  expenses  of  which 
they  alone  could  find  means  of  defraying  ; — 
thus  supporting  the  government,  although 
Mirabeau  said  with  truth,  it  was  only  in  the 
sense  which  a  rope  supports  a  hanged  man. 
Louis  X\"l.,  fully  sensible  of  the  disas- 
trnus  state  of  the  public  revenue,  did  all  he 
could  IQ  contrive  a  remedy.  He  limited 
his  personal  expenses,  and  those  of  his 
household,  with  a  rigour  which  .approached 
to  parsimony,  and  dimmed  the  necessary 
splendour  of  the  throne.  He  abolished  ma- 
ny pensions,  and  by  doing  so  not  only  dis- 
obliged those  who  were  deprived  of  the  in- 
stant enjoyment  of  those  gratuities,  but  lost 
the  attachment  of  the  much  more  numer- 
ous class  of  expectants,  who  served  the 
court  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  similar  grat- 
ifications in  their  turn.*  Lastly,  he  dismiss- 

^  Louis  XV.  had  the  arts  if  not  the  vir- 
tues of  a  monarch.  He  asked  one  of  his 
ministers  what  he  supposed  might  be  the 
price  of  the  carriage  in  whicli  they  were 
sitting.  The  minister,  making  a  great  allow- 
ance for  the  monarch's  paying  en  prince, 
yet  guessed  within  two  thirds  less  than  the 
real  sum.  When  the  king  named  the  actu- 
al price,  the  statesman  exclaiinc<l,  but  the 
nuini^h  cut  hiiii  short.  '•  Do  not  attempt,"' 
he  said.  ••  to  reform  the  expenses  of  luy 
household.  There  are  too  many,  and  too 
great  men.  who  have  their  share  in  that  ex 
tortion.  and  to  make  a  reformation  would 
give  too  much  discontent.  No  minister 
can  attempt  it  with  success  >r  with  safety." 
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ed  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  household 
troops  and  body-guaids,  affording  another 
Bubject  of  discontent  to  the  nobles,  out  of 
■whose  families  these  corps  were  recruited, 
and  destroying  with  his  own  hand  a  force 
devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  person,  and 
which,  in  the  hour  of  popular  fury,  would 
have  been  a  barrier  of  inappreciable  value. 
Thus,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  well- 
meaning  prince,  only  to  jveaken  his  own 
cause  and  endanger  his  safety,  by  those 
sacrifices,  intended  to  relieve  the  burthens 
of  the  people  and  supply  the  wants  of  the 
state. 

The  King  adopted  a  broader  and  more 
effectual  course  of  reform,  by  using  the  ad- 
vice of  upright  and  skilful  ministers,  to  in- 
troduce, as  far  as  possible,  some  degree  of 
order  into  the  French  finances.  Tiirgot. 
Malesherbcs,  and  Necker,  were  persons  of 
■unquestionable  skill,  of  sound  views,  and 
undisputed  integrity  ;  and  although  the  last- 
named  minister  finally  sunk  in  public  es- 
teem, it  was  only  because  circumstances 
had  excited  such  an  extravagant  opinion  of 
his  powers,  as  could  not  have  been  met  and 
realized  by  those  of  the  first  financier  who 
ever  lived.  These  virtuous  and  patriotic 
statesmen  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
afloat  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  to  prevent 
at  feast  the  increase  of  the  deficit,  which 
now  arose  yearly  on  the  public  accounts. 
They,  and  Necker  in  particular,  introduced 
economy  and  retrenchment  into  all  depart- 
ments of  the  revenue,  restored  the  public 
credit  without  increasing  the  national  bur- 
thens, and,  by  obtaining  loans  on  reasonable 
terms,  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  funds 
for  the  immediate  support  of  the  American 
■war,  expensive  as  it  was,  without  pressing 
oa  the  patience  of  the  people  by  new  im- 
positions. Could  this  state  of  matters  have 
been  supported  for  soma  years,  opportuni- 
ties might  in  that  time  have  occurred  for 
adapting  the  French  mode  of  government 
to  the  new  lights  which  the  age  afforded. 
Public  opinion,  joined  to  the  beneficence  of 
the  sovereign,  had  already  wrought  several 
important  and  desirable  changes.  Many  ob- 
noxious and  oppressive  laws  had  been  ex- 
pressly abrogated,. or  tacitly  suffered  to  be- 
come obsolete,  and  there  never  sate  a  king 
upon  the  French  or  any  other  throne,  more 
"Nvilling  than  Louis  X\'I.  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  interest  and  prerogative  to 
■whatever  seemed  to  be  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  Even  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign,  and  when  obeying  only  the 
dictates  of  his  own  beneficence,  he  reform- 
ed the  penal  code  of  France,  which  then 
savoured  of  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it 
}ind  originated — he  abolished  the  use  of 
torture — he  restored  to  freedom  those  pris- 
oners of  state,  the  mournful  inhabitants  of 
the  Bastille,  and  other  fortresses,  who  had 
heen  the  victims  of  his  grandfather's  jeal- 
ousy— the  compulsory  labour  called  the 
corvee,  levied  from  the  peasantry,  and  one 


This  is  the  picture  of  the  waste  attending 
a  despotic  government — the  cup  which  is 
filled  to  the  very  brim  cannot  be  lifted  to 
the  iips  'without  wasting  the  contents. 


principal  source  of  popular  discontent,  had 
been  abolished  in  some  provinces  and  mod- 
ified in  others — and  while  the  police  was 
under  the  regulation  of  the  sage  and  virtu- 
ous Malesherbes,  its  arbitrary  powers  had 
been  seldom  so  exercised  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  complaint.  In  short,  the  mon- 
arch partook  the  intluence  of  public  opinion 
along  with  his  subjects,  .and  there  seemed 
just  reason  to  hope,  that,  had  times  remain- 
ed moderate,  the  monarchy  of  France  might 
have  been  reformed  instead  of  bein-j  de- 
stroved. 

Unhappily,  convulsions  of  the  state  be- 
came from  day  to  day  more  violent,  and 
Louis  XV'L.  who  possessed  the  benevo- 
lence and  good  intentions  of  his  ancestor, 
Henry  IV.,  wanted  his  military  talents  and 
his  political  firmness.  In  consequence  of 
this  deficiency,  t^  King  suffered  himself 
to  be  distracted  b>"variety  of  counsels  ;  and 
vacillating,  as  all  must  who  act  more  from 
a  general  desire  to  do  that  which  is  ritrht, 
than  upon  any  determined  and  well-consid- 
ered system,  he  placed  his  power  and  his 
ch.aracter  at  the  mercy  of  the  changeful 
course  of  events,  which  fi'rmness  might  have 
at  least  combated,  if  it  could  not  control. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  Louis  resembled 
Charles  I.  of  England  more  than  aiiv  of'his 
own  ancestors,  in  a  want  of  sell-confidence, 
which  led  to  frequent  alterations  of  mind 
and  changes  of  measures,  as  well  as  in  a 
tendency  to  uxoriousness,  which  enabled 
both  HenriettaMaria,  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
to  use  a  fat;d  influence  upon  their  counsels. 
Both  sovereigns  fell  under  the  same  sus- 
picion of  being  deceitful  and  insincere, 
when  perhaps  both,  but  certainly  Louis, 
only  ch-anged  his  course  of  conduct  from 
a  change  of  his  own  opinion,  or  from  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  de- 
ferring to  the  sentiments  of  others. 

Few  monarchs  of  any  country,  certainly, 
have  chang'ed  their  ministry,  and  with  their 
ministry  their  councils  and  measures,  so 
often  as  Louis  XV'I.  ;  and  with  this  un- 
happy consequence,  that  he  neither  perse- 
vered in  a  firm  and  severe  course  of  gov- 
ernment long  enough  to  inspire  respect,  nor 
in  a  conciliatory  and  yielding  policy  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  propitiate  regard  and  in- 
spire confidence.  It  is  with  regret  we  no- 
tice this  imperfection  in  a  character  other- 
wise so  excellent;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  Bevolution,  that  a 
prince,  possessed  of  power  too  great  to  be 
either  kept  or  resigned  with  safety,  hesitat- 
ed between  the  natural  resolution  to  defend 
his  hereditary  prerogative,  and  the  sense  of 
justice  which  induced  him  t<i  restore  such 
part  of  it  as  had  becn^surped  from  the  peo- 
ple by  his  ancestors.  By  adhering  to  the 
one  course,  he  might  have  been  tlie  con- 
queror of  the  Revolution  ;  by  adopting  tht 
other,  he  had  a  chance  to  be  its  guide  and 
governor;  by  hesitating  between  them,  he 
became  its  victim. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  vacillatioa 
of  purpose  that  Louis,  in  1781 ,  sacrificed 
Turgot  and  Necker  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
court.  These  statesmen  had  formed  a 
plan  for  new-modelling  the  financial  part 
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of  the  French  monarchy,  which,  while  it 
should  gratify  the  people  by  admitting  rep- 
lesontaiives  on  their  part  to  some  iiiHuence 
in  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  might  have 
released  the  King  from  the  interference  of 
the  Parliaments,  (whose  office  of  rcmon- 
Btrance,  althouifh  valuable  as  a  shelter  from 
despotism,  was  often  arbitrarily,  and  even 
factiously  exercised.)  and  have  transferred 
to  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people 
that  superintendence,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  in  other  hands. 

For  this  purpose  the  ministers  proposed 
to  institute,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
France,  convocations  of  a  representative 
nature,  one  half  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate,  and 
the  other  named  by  the  Nobles  and  Clergy 
in  equal  proportions,  and  which  assemblies, 
■without  having  the  rinit  of  rejecting  the 
edicts  imposing  new  tIRs,  were  to  appor- 
tion them  amongst  the  subjects  of  their  sev- 
eral provinces.  This  system  contained  in 
it  much  that  was  excellent,  and  might  have 
opened  the  road  for  furtlier  improvements 
on  the  constitution ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  probably,  so  early  as  1781, 
have  been  received  as  a  boon,  by  which  the 
Fubjects  were  called  to  participate  in  the 
royal  councils,  rather  than  as  a  concession 
extracted  from  the  weakness  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  from  his  despair  of  his  own  resour- 
ces. It  afforded  also,  an  opportunity  pe- 
culiarly desirable  in  France,  of  forming 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  discharge 
of  public  duty.  The  British  nation  owe 
much  of  the  practical  benefits  of  their 
constitution  to  the  habits  with  which  al- 
most all  men  are  trained  to  exercise  some 
public  right  in  liead-courts,  vestries,  and 
other  deliberative  bodies,  where  their  minds 
are  habituated  to  the  course  ofbusmess, 
and  accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  most  regularly  despatched.  This 
advantage  would  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Frencli  by  Necker's  scheme. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  pro- 
mised, this  plan  of  provincial  assemblies 
miscarried,  owing  to  the  emulous  opposi- 
tion of  tlie  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  did 
not  choose  that  any  otlier  body  than  their 
own,  should  be  considered  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  what  remained  in  France  of  popular 
rights. 

Another  measure  of  Necker  was  of  more 
dubious  policy.  This  was  the  printing  and 
puhliMhing  of  his  Report  to  the  Sovereign 
of  tlie  state  of  the  revenues  of  France.  The 
minister  probably  thought  this  display  of 
candour,  which,  however  proper  in  itself, 
wan  hitherto  unknown  in  the  French  ad- 
ministration, might  be  useful  to  the  King, 
whom  it  represented  as  acquiescing  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  appearing  not  only  ready, 
but  solicitous,  to  eidlect  the  sentiments  of 
his  subjects  on  the  business  of  the  state. 
Necker  might  also  deem  th(!  Compte  Ren- 
du a  prudent  measure  on  his  own  account, 
to  secure  the  popular  favour,  and  maintain 
himself  bv  the  public  esteem  against  the  in- 
fluence of  court  intrigue.  Or  lastly,  both 
tliese  motives  might  be  mingled  with  the 
•Atural   vanity   of  showing  the  world  that 


France  enjoyed,  in  the  person  of  Necker,  a 
minister  bold  enough  to  penetrate  into  the 
labyrinth  of  confusion  and  obscurity  which 
had  been  thought  inextricable  by  aJl  his 
predecessors,  and  v^as  at  length  e;iabled  to 
render  to  the  sovereign  and  the  people  of 
P'rance  a  detailed  and  balanced  account  of 
the  state  of  their  finances. 

Neither  did  the  result  of  the  national 
balance-sheet  appear  so  astounding  as  to 
require  its  being  concealed  as  a  state  mys- 
tery. The  deficit,  or  the  balance,  by  which 
the  expenses  of  government  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  by  no  means  indi- 
cated a  desperate  state  of  finance,  or  one 
which  must  either  demand  immense  sac- 
rifices, or  otherwise  lead  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy. It  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  an 
nual  defalcation  of  two  millions,  a  stiiu 
which,  to  a  country  so  fertile  as  France, 
might  even  be  termed  trilling.  At  the  sam«« 
time,  Necker  brought  forward  a  variety  oL 
reductions'  and  economical  arrangements 
by  which  he  proposed  to  provi<le  for  this 
deficiency,  without  either  incurring  debt  or 
burthening  the  subject  with  additional 
taxes. 

But  although  this  general  exposure  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  this  appeal  from  the 
government  tothe  people,  had  the  air  of  s 
frank  and  generous  proceeding,  and  was  in 
fact, a  step  tothe  great  constitutional  point  of 
establishing  in  the  nation  and  its  representa- 
tives the  sole  power  of  granting  supplies, 
there  may  be  doubt  whether  it  was  not  rather 
too  hastily  resorted  to.  Those  from  whose 
eyes  the  cataract  has  been  removed,  are  for 
some  time  deprived  of  light,  and,  in  the  end, 
it  is  supplied  to  them  by  limited  degrees,  but 
that  glare  which  was.  at  once  poured  on  the 
nation  of  France,  served  to  dazzle  as  many 
as  it  illuminated.  The  Comple  Rendu  was 
the  general  subject  of  conversation,  not  on- 
ly in  coffee-houses  and  public  promenades, 
but  in  saloons  and  ladies'  boudoirs,  and 
amongst  society  better  qualified  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  i^st  comedy,  or  any  other 
frivolity  of  the  day.  The  very  array  of  fig- 
ures had  something  ominous  and  terrible  in 
it,  and  the  word  difxil  was  used,  like  the 
name  of  Marlborough  of  old,  to  frighten 
children  with. 

To  most  it  intimated  the  total  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  nation,  and  prepared  many  to  act 
with  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  iicenca 
of  sailors,  who  plunder  the  cargo  of  their 
own  vessel  in  the  act  of  shipwreck. 

Others  saw,  in  the  account  of  expenses 
attached  to  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
prince,  a  wasteful  expenditure,  which  iti 
that  hour  of  avowed  necessity  a  nati^on 
might  well  dispense  with.  Men  began  to 
number  the  guards  and  household  pomp  of 
the  sovereign  and  his  court,  as  the  daugh- 
t(!rs  of  Lear  did  the  train  of  their  father. 
The  reduction  already  commenced  might 
be  carried,  thought  these  provident  persons, 
yet  farther  : — 

"  What  needs  he  five-and-twenty,   ten,  ot 
five  ?" 

And  no  doubt  some,  even  at  this  eaily  perr 
od,  arrived  at  the  ultimate  cooclusiou, 
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"  What  needs  obe  ?" 

Besides  the  domestic  and  household  ex- 
penses ol' the  sovereign,  which,  so  f;ir  as 
personal,  were  on  tiie  most  moderate  scale, 
the  public  mind  was  much  more  justly  re- 
volted at  the  large  sum  yearly  squandered 
among  needy  courtiers  and  their  depend- 
ants or  even  less  justitiably  lavished  upon 
those  whose  rank  and  fortune  ought  to  have 
placed  them  far  above  adding  to  the  bur- 
thens of  the  subjects.  The  King  had  endeav- 
oured to  abridge  this  list  of  gratuities  and 
pensions,  but  the  system  of  corruption 
which  had  prevailed  for  two  centuries,  was 
not  to  be  abolished  in  an  instant ;  the 
throne,  already  tottering,  could  not  imine- 
d'ately  be  deprived  of  tiie  band  of  stipendi- 
ary grandees  whom  it  had  so  long  maintain- 
ed, and  who  afforded  it  their  countenance 
in  return,  and  it  was  perhaps  impolitic  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a  disclos- 
ure so  p°culii.rly  invidious,  until  the  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  should  .irrive  ;— it 
was  like  the  disclosure  of  a  wasting  sore, 
useless  and  disgusting  unless  when  shown 
to  a  surgeon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cure. 
Yet,  though  the  account  rendered  by  the 
minister  of  the  finances,  while  it  passed 
from  the  hand  of  one  idler  to  another,  and 
occupied  on  sofas  and  toilettes  the  place  of 
the  latest  novel,  did  doubtless  engage  gid- 
dy heads  in  vain  and  dangerous  speculation, 
something  was  to  be  risked  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  of  regaining  for  the  French  sub- 
jects the  right  most  essential  to  freemen, 
that  of  franting  or  refusing  their  own  sup- 
plies. The  publicity  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  finances,  induced  a  general  con'-ic- 
tion  that  the  oppressive  system  of  taxation, 
and  that  of  approaching  bankruptcy,  which 
was  a  still  greater  evil,  could  only  be  re- 
moved or  avoided  by  resortincr  to  the  nation 
itself,  convoked  in  their,  ancient  form  of 
representation,  v\'hich  was  called  the  States- 
General. 

It  was  true  that,  through  length  of  time, 
taie  nature  and  powers  of  this  body  were  for- 
gotten, if  indeed  they  had  ever  Leen  very 
thoroughly  fixed  :  and  it  was  also  true  that 
the  constitution  of  the  States-General  of 
1614,  which  was  the  last  date  of  their  being 
assembled,  was  not  likely  to  suit  a  period 
W'hcn  the  country  was  so  much  changed, 
both  in  character  and  circumstances.  The 
doubts  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
medicine,  and  its  probable  effects,  seldom 
abate  the  patient's  confidence.  All  joined 
in  desiring  the  convocation  of  this  repre- 
sentative body,  and  all  expected  that  such 
an  assembly  would  be  able  to  find  some 
satisfactory  remedy  for  the  pressing  evils 
of  the  stale.  The  cry  was  general,  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  few  who  joined  in  it 
knew  exactly  what  it  was  thev  wanted. 

Looking  back  on  the  periotJof  1780,  with 
the  advantage  of  our  own  experience,  it  is 
possible  to  see  a  chance,  though  perhaps  a 
doubilul  one,  of  avoiding  the  universal 
shipwreck  which  was  f;ited  to  ensue.  If 
the  royal  governmeni,,  determining  to  grat- 
ify the  general  wish,  had  taken  the  initiat- 
ive in  coQC  filing  the  great  national  meas- 


;  ure  as  a  boon  flowing  from  the  prince  s  pure 
'  good-will  and  love  of  his  subjects,  and  if 
measures  had  been  taken  rapidly  and  dec- 
sively  to  secure  seats  in  these  bodies,  but 
particularly  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  to  men  known 
tor  iiieir  moderation  and  adherence  to  the 
monarchy,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Crown 
mijjiit  have  secured  such  an  interest  in  a 
body  of  its  own  creation,  as  would  have  ci- 
lenced  the  attempts  of  any  heated  spirits  to 
hurry  the  kingdom  into  absolute  revolution. 
The  reverence  paid  to  the  throne  for  so 
many  centuries,  had  yet  all  tlie  inlluence 
of  unassailed  sanctity  ;  the  King  was  still 
the  master  of  an  army,  commanded  under 
him  by  his  nobles,  and  as  yet  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  which  is  the  natural 
attribute  of  the  military  profession  ;  the 
minds  of  men  were  not  warmed  at  once, 
and  wearied,  by  a  fruitless  and  chicaning 
delay,  which  only  showed  the  extreme  in- 
disposition of  the  court  to  grant  what  they 
had  no  means  of  ultimately  refusing  ;  nor 
had  public  opinion  yet  been  agitated  by  the 
bold  discussions  of  a  thousand  pamphlet- 
eers, who,  under  pretence  of  enlightening 
the  people,  prepossessed  their  minds  with 
the  most  extreme  ideas  of  the  popular  char- 
acter of  the  representation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other 
power  of  the  stnte.  Ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous men  would  then  hardly  have  had  the 
time  or  boldness  to  form  those  audacious 
pretensions  which  their  ancestors  dreamed 
not  of,  and  which  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  protracted  expectation,  and  suc- 
cessive renewals  of  hope,  succeeded  by 
disappointment,  enabled  them  to  mature. 

Such  a  fatal  interval,  however,  was  suf- 
fered to  intervene,  b>;tween  the  first  idea 
of  convoking  the  States-General,  and  the 
period  when  tli-'t  measure  became  inevita- 
ble. Without  this  delay,  the  King,  invest- 
ed with  all  his  royal  prerogatives,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  military  force,  might  have' 
surrendered  with  a  good  grace  such  parts 
of  his  power  as  were  inconsistent  with  the 
liberal  opinions  of  the  time,  and  such  sur- 
render must  have  been  received  as  a  grace, 
since  it  could  not  have  been  exacted  as  a 
sacrifice.  The  conduct  of  the  government, 
in  the  interim,  towards  the  nation  whose 
representatives  it  was  shortly  to  meet,  re- 
sembled that  of  an  insane  person,  who 
should  by  a  hundred  teazing  and  vexatious 
insults  irritate  into  frenzy  the  lion,  whose 
cage  he  was  about  to  open,  and  tc  whose 
fury  he  must  necessarily  be  exposed. 

Necker,  whose  undoubted  honesty,  as 
well  as  his  republican  candour,  had  render- 
ed him  highly  popular,  had,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  intritnnr  Maurepas,  been 
dismissed  from  his  olhce  as  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, in  1781.  The  witty,  versatile,  self- 
ish, anJ  cunning  Maurepas  had  the  art  to 
hold  his  power  fill  the  last  moment  of  his 
Ion;;  life,  and  died  at  the  moment  when  the 
knell  of  death  was  a  summons  to  call  hinti 
from  impending  ruin.  He  made,  according 
to  an  expressive  northern  proverb,  the  "  day 
and  way  alike  long  ;"  and  died  just  abi  *tt 
the  period  when  the  system  of  evasion  and 
I  palliation,    of    usurious  loans   and  lavish 
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bounties,  eould  scarce  have  eerveQ  longer 
lo  save  him  from  disgrace.  V'ergennes, 
■who  succeeded  him,  was,  like  himself,  a 
courtier  rather  than  a  statesman  ;  more  stu- 
dious to  preserve  his  own  power,  by  con- 
tijiuing  the  same  system  of  partial  expedi- 
ents and  temporary  shifts,  than  willing  to 
hazard  the  King's  favour,  or  the  popularity 
of  his  administration,  by  attempting  any 
scheme  of  permanent  utility  or  general  re- 
formation. Calonne,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, who  had  succeeded  to  that  office 
after  tjie  brief  administrations  of  Fleury  and 
d'Ormesson,  called  on  by  his  duty  to  the 
iKost  difficult  and  embarrassing  branch  of 
government,  was  possessed  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive genius,  and  more  determined 
courage,  than  his  principal  \'ergennes.  So 
early  as  the  year  J7S4,  the  deficiency  be- 
twixt the  receipts  of  the  w  hole  revenues  of 
the  state,  and  tKe  expenditure,  extend-jd  to 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of  li- 
Tres,  in  British  money  about  equal  to  twen- 
ty-eight millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  but  then  a  certain  large 
portion  of  this  debt  consisted  in  annuities 
granted  by  government,  which  were  annu- 
ally in  the  train  of  being  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  the  holders  ;  and  there  w.as 
ample  room  for  saving,  in  the  mode  of  col- 
Jecting  the  various  taxes.  So  that  large  as 
the  sum  of  deficit  appeared,  it  could  not 
have  been  very  formidable,  considering  the 
resources  of  so  rich  a  country  ;  but  it  was 
necessary,  that  the  pressure  of  new  burdens, 
to  be  imposed  at  this  exigence,  should  be 
equally  divided  amongst  the  orders  of  the 
Etate.  The  Third  Estate,  or  Commons, 
had  been  exhausted  under  the  weight  of 
taxes,  which  fell  upon  them  alone,  and  Ca- 
lonne formed  the  bold  and  laudable  design 
of  compelling  tlie  Clergy  and  Nobles,  hith- 
etto  exempted  from  taxation,  to  contribute 
their  share  to  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

This,  however,  was,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public,  too  bold  a  scheme  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  without  the  support  of 
eomelhing  resembling  a  pojiular  represent- 
ation. At  this  crisis,  again  might  Louis 
have  summoned  the  States-general,  with 
Bome  cliance  of  uniting  their  suffrages  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Crown.  The  King  would 
have  found  himself  in  a  natural  alliance 
with  the  Ccmmons,  in  a  plan  to  abridge 
those  immunities,  which  the  Clergy  and 
Nobles  possessed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Third  Estate.  He  would  thus,  in  the  out- 
Bet  at  le;4st,  have  united  the  influence  and 
interests  of  the  Crown  with  those  of  the 
popular  l>arty,  and  e.stjblished  something 
like  a  b^dance  in  the  representative  body, 
in  which  the  throne  must  liave  had  consid- 
erable weight. 

Apparently,  Calonne  and  his  principal 
Vergenncs  were  afraid  to  t:ike  this  manly 
and  direct  course,  as  indeed  the  ministers 
of  an  arbitrary  monarcli  can  r:irely  be  sup- 
posed willing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  popular  representatives.  The  ministers 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  body  like  the  States-general,  by  sum- 
nioning  together  an  assembly  of  what  was 
termed  the  Notables,  or   principle  persons 


in  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  every  sense 
an  unadvised  measure.*  With  something 
resembling  the  form  of  a  great  national 
council,  the  Notables  had  no  right  to  rep- 
resent the  nation,  neither  did  it  come  with- 
in their  province  to  pass  anv  resolution 
whatever.  Their  post  was  merely  that  of 
an  extraordinary  body  of  counsellors,  who 
deliberated  on  any  subject  which  the  King 
might  tubniit  to  their  consideration,  and 
were  to  express  their  opinion  in  answer  to 
the  sovereign's  interrogatories  :  but  an  as- 
sembly, which  could  only  start  opinions 
and  debate  upon  them,  without  coming  to 
any  eflective  or  potential  decision,  was  a 
fatal  resource  at  a  crisis  when  decision  was 
peremptorily  necessary,  and  when  all  vague 
and  irrelevant  discussion  was,  at  a  moment 
of  national  fermentation,  to  be  cautiously 
avoided.  Above  all,  there  was  this  great 
error  in  having  recourse  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Notables,  that,  consisting  entirely 
of  the  privileged  orders,  the  council  was 
composed  of  the  individuals  most  inimical 
to  the  equality  of  taxes,  and  most  tenacious 
of  those  very  immunities  which  were 
struck  at  by  the  scheme  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Calonne  found  himself  opposed  at  every 
point,  and  received  from  the  Notables  re- 
monstrances instead  of  support  and  counte- 
nance. That  Assembly  censuring  all  his 
plans,  and  rejecting  his  proposals.  Ife  was 
in  their  presence  like  a  rash  necromancer, 
who  has  been  indeed  able  to  raise  a  demon, 
but  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  him 
v.hen  evoked.  He  was  further  weakened 
by  the  death  of  V"ergennes,  ?jid  finally 
obliged  to  resign  his  place  and  his  country, 
a  sacrifice  at  once  to  court  intrigue  and 
popular  odium.  Had  this  able  but  rash 
minister  convoked  the  States-general  in- 
stead of  the  Notables,  he  would  have  been 
at  least  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Third 
Estate,  or  Commons  ;  and,  allied  with  them, 
might  have  carried  through  so  popular  a 
scheme,  as  that  which  went  to  establish 
taxation  upon  a  just  and  equal  principle, 
alTccting  tlie  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the 
proud  prelate  and  wealthy  noble,  as  well  as 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  tlie  soil, 

Calonne  having  retired  to  England  from 
popular  hatred,  his  perilous  office  devolved 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  afterwards 
the  Cardinal  de  Lomenie,  who  was  raised 
to  the  painful  pre-eininencef  by  the  inter- 
est of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  excellent  qualities  were  connected 
with  a  spirit  of  state-intrigue  proper  to  the 
sex  in  such  elevated  situations,  which  but 
too  frequently  thwarted  or  bnre  down  the 
more  candid  intentions  of  her  husband,  and 
tended,  though  on  her  part  unwittingly,  to 
give  his  public  measures,  sometimes  adopt- 
ed on  his  own  principles,  and  sometimes 
inllucnced  by  her  intrigues  and  solicita- 
tions, an  appearance  of  vacillation,  and 
even  of  duplicity,   which   greatly  injured 


*  They  were  summoned  on  29th  Decem- 
ber, 178G,  and  met  on  22d  February  of  th« 
subsequent  vear. 
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them  both  in  the  public  opinion.    The  new  i  of  the  popular  cause,  the  Parliament  was 


minister  finding  it  as  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  Asserabiy  of  Notables  as  his  predeces- 
sor, the  King  finally  dissolved  that  body, 
without  having  received  from  them  either 
the  countenance  or  good  counsel  which 
had  been  expected,  tiius  realizing  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Voltaire  concerning  such 
convocations  : 

•'■  De  tous  CCS  Etats  I'effet  le  plus  conimun, 
Eit  de  voir  tous  nos  niaux,  sans  en  soulager 
un."' 

After   dismission   of  the   Notables,  the 
minister  adopted  or  recommended  a  line  of 


banished  to  Troves ;  tlio  govci-nmcnt  thus 
increasing  the  national  discontent  by  the 
removal  of  the  principal  court  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  all  the  evils  incident  to  ■«.  de- 
lay of  public  justice.  The  Provincial  Par- 
liaments supported  the  principles  adopted 
bv  their  brethren  of  Paris.  The  Chamber 
of  Accounts,  and  the  Court  of  Aids,  the  ju- 
dicial cstiblishments  next  in  rank  to  that 
of  the  Parliament,  also, remonstrated  against 
the  taxes,  and  refused  to  enforce  them. 
They  were  not  enforced  accordingly  ;  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  during  two  centuries 
at  least,  the  royal  authority  of  f  ranee  be- 
ing  brought  into  direct  collision  with  pub- 
conduct  so  tiuctuating  and  indecisive,  so  lie  opinion  and  resistance,  was,  by  the  en- 
violent  at  one  time  in  support  of  the  royal  ergy  of  the  subject,'  compelled  to  retro- 
prerogative,  and  so  pusillanimous  when  he  I  grade  and  yield  ground.     This  was  the  first 


encountered  resistance  from  the  newlv- 
awakened  spirit  of  liberty,  that  had  he  been 
bribed  to  render  the  Crown  at  once  odious 
and  contemptible,  or  to  engage  his  master 
in  a  line  of  conduct  which  should  irritate 
the  courageous,  and  encourage  the  timid, 
among  his  dissatisfied  subjects,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  could  hardly,  after  the  deep- 
est thought,  have  adopted  measures  better 
ad.apted  fcr  such  a  purpose.  As  if  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  betwixt 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he 
laid  before  the  latter  two  new  edicts  for 
txxes,  similar  in  most  respects  to  those 
which  had  been  recommended  by  his  pred- 
ecessor Calonne  to  the  Notables,  The 
Parliament  refused  to  register  these  edicts, 
being  the  course  which  the  minister  ought 


direct  and  immediate  movement  of  that 
mighty  Pievolution,  which  afterwards  rush- 
ed to  its  crisis  like  a  rock  rolling  down  a 
mountain.  This  was  the  first  torch  which 
was  actually  applied  to  the  various  com- 
bustibles which  lay  scattered  through 
France,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
analyze.  The  flame  soon  spread  into  the 
provinces.  The  nobles  of  Brittany  broke 
out  into  a  kind  of  insurrection  ;  the' Parlia- 
ment of  Grenoble  impugned  by  a  solemn 
decree  the  legality  of  lettres  de  cachet. 
•Strange  and  alarming  fears, — wild  and 
boundless  hopes, — inconsistent  rumours, — 
a  vague  expectation  of  impending  events, 
all  contributed  to  agitate  the  public  mind. 
The  quick  and  mercurial  tempers  which 
chiefly  distinguish   the  nation,   were   half 


to  have  expected.     He  then  resolved  upon    maddened  with  suspense,  while  even  th 
a  display   o[  the-  royal   prerogative   in  its  I  dull  nature  of  the  lowest  and  most  degrad- 


most  arbitrary  and  obnoxious  form.  A  Bed 
of  Justice,  as  it  wr.s  termed,  was  held,* 
where  the  King,  presiding  in  person  over 
the  Court  of  Parliament,  commanded  the 
edicts  imposing  certain  new  taxes  to  be 
registered  in  his  own  presence  ;  thus,  by 
an  act  of  authority  emanating  directly  from 
the  sovereign,  beating  down  the  only  spe- 
cies of  opposition  which  the  subjects, 
through  any  organ  whatsoever,  could  ofter 
to  the  increase  of  taxation. 

The  Parliament  yielded  the  semblance 
of  a  momentary  obedience,  but  protested 
eolemnly,  that  the  edict  h.aving  been  regis- 
tered solely  by  the  royal  command,  and 
igainst  their  unanimous  opinion,  should 
not  have  the  force  of  a  law.  They  r^mon- 
Etrated  also  to  the  throne  in  terms  of  great 
freedom  and  energy,  distinctly  intimatiftg. 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  be  the 
passive  instruments,  through  the  medium 
of  whom  the  public  was  to  be  loaded  with 
now  impositions  ;  and  they  expressed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  direct  terms,  the  proposi- 


ed  of  the  community  felt  the  coming  im- 
pulse of  extraordinary  changes,  as  cattle 
are  observed  to  be  disturbed  before  an  ap- 
proaching thunder-storm. 

The  minister  could  not  sustain  his  cour- 
age in  such  a  menacing  conjuncture,  yet  un- 
happily attempted  a  show  of  resistance,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  King  to  the  influence 
of  his  own  sound  sense  and  excellent  dis- 
position, which  ahvays  induced  him  to 
choose  the  means  of  conciliation.  There 
was  indeed  but  one  choice,  and  it  lay  be- 
twixt civil  war  or  concession.  A  despot 
would  have  adopted  the  former  course,  and, 
withdrawing  from  Paris,  would  have  gath- 
ered around  him  the  army  still  his  own.  A 
patriotic  monarch  (and  such  was  Louis 
XV'l.  when  exercising  his  own  judgmpnt) 
would  have  chosen  the  road  of  concession  ; 
yet  his  steps,  even  in  retreating,  would 
have  been  so  firm,  asdhis  attitude  so  man 
ly.  that  the  people  would  not  have  vciitur 
ed  to  ascribe  to  fear  what  flowed  solely 
from  a  spirit  of  conciliation.     But  the  con- 


tion,  frauglu  with  the  fate  of  France,  that!  duet  of  the  minister,  or  of  those  who  direct- 
neither  the  edicts  of  the  KinGr.  nor  the  reg- 1  ed  his  motions,  was  an  alternation  of  irri- 
istration  of  those  edicts  by  the  Parliament,  j  tating  opposition  to  the  public  voice,  and 
were  sufficient  to  impose  permanent  bur-  of  ill-timed  concession  to  its  demands, 
thens  on  the  people  ;  but  that  such  taxa- 1  which  implied  an  understanding  impaired 
tion  was  competent  to  the  States-general  i  by  the  perils  of  the  conjuncture,  and  une- 
*»nly.  qual  alike  to  the  task  oi" avoiding  them  by 

In  punishment  of  their  undaunted  defence    concession,  or  resisting  them  with  murage. 

■■ — ■ The  King,  indeed,  recalled    the  Parlia- 

*6th  August,  1787.  |  ment  of  Paris  from  their  exile,  coming,  at 
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Uie  same  time,  under  an  express  engage- 1  ting  rid  of  these  refrac  ory  courts  entirely, 
ment  to  convoke  tlie  States-general,  and  and  at  the  same  time  to  evade  the  convoca- 
leadiiig  the  subjects,  of  c  urse,  to  suppose  tion  of  the  States-general,  s-ibstituting  in 
tliat  the  new  imposts  were  to  be  left  to  their  place  tlie  erection  of  a  Coui'-piejuire, 
tli'iir  consideration.     But,    as  if  to  irritate     or  ancient  Feudal  ("ourt,  composed  of  prin 


men's  minds,  by  showing  a  desire  to  elude 
the  execution  ol  what  had  been  promised, 
the  minister  ventured,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
hazard  another  expernnent  upon  the  firm- 
ness of  their  nerves,  and  again  to  commit 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  by  bringing 
him  personally  to  issue  a  command,  which 
experience  had  shown  the  Parliament  were 
previously  resolved  to  disobey.  By  this 
new  proceeding,  the  King  was  induced  to 
hold  what  was  called  a  Royal  Sitting  of  the 
Parliament,  which  resembled  in  all  its 
forms  a  Red  of  Justice,  e.\cept  th.at  it 
Beems  as  if  the  commanus  of  the  monarch 
were  esteemed  less  authoritative  when  so 
issued,  than  when  they  were,  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  deliberated  in  this  last  ob- 
noxious assembly. 

Thus,  at  less  advantage  than  before,  and, 
at  all  events,  alter  the  total  failure  of  a 
former  e-rperiment,  the  King,  arrayed  in  all 
the  forms  of  his  royalty,  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  convoked  his  Parliament  in 
person  ;  and  again  with  his  own  voice  com- 
manded the  court  to  register  a  royal  edict 
for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  francs,  to  be  raised  in  the  course 
of  five  years.  This  demand  gave  occasion 
to  a  debate  which  lasted  nine  hours,  and 
was  only  closed  by  the  King  rising  up,  and 
issuing  at  length  his  positive  and  impera- 
tive orders  that  the  loan  should  be  register- 
ed. To  the  astonishment  of  the  meeting, 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  arose,  as  if  in  reply,  and  demanded 
to  know  if  they  were  assembled  in  a  Bed 
of  Justice  or  a  Pioya!  Sitting;  and  receiv- 
ing for  answer  that  the  latter  was  the 
quality  of  >he  meeting,  ho  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings.*  Thus 
was  the  authority  of  the  King  once  more 
brought  in  direct  opposition  to  ihe  assertors 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  show,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, that  its  terrors  were  only  these  of  a 
phantom,  whose  shadowy  hulk  might  over- 
awe the  timid,  but  could  offer  no  real  cause 
of  fear  when  courageoaslv  opposed. 

The  minister  did  not,  however,  give  way 
without  such  an  ineffectual  struggle,  as  at 
once  sliowed  the  weakness  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  the  willingness  to  wield  it  with 
the  despotic  sway  of  former  times.  Two 
memLers  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  were 
imprisoned  in  remote  tortressess,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  in  exile  to  his 
estate. 

A  long  and  animated  exchange  of  remon- 
strances followed  betwixt  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  in  which  the  former  acknow- 
ledged his  weakness,  cren  by  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  his  prerogative,  as  well  as 
by  the  concessions  he  found  himself  oblig- 
ed to  tender.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens  nourished  the  romantic  idea  of  "et- 

*  These  memorable  events  took  place  on  | 
19tL  November,  1787.  , 


ces,  peers,  marshals  of  France,  deputies 
from  the  provinces,  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  who  should  in  future  exercise  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, thus  reduced  to  their  original  and 
proper  duties  as  couns  of  justice.  But  a 
court,  or  council  of  the  ancient  feudal 
times,  with  so  slight  an  infusion  of  popular 
representation,  could  in  no  shape  have  ac- 
corded with  the  ideas  which  now  generally 
prevailed  ;  and  so  much  was  this  felt  to  be 
the  case,  that  many  of  the  peers,  and  other 
persons  nominated  members  of  the  TJ'our- 
pleniere,  declined  the  seats  proposed  to 
them,  and  the  whole  plan  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Meantime,  violence  succeeded  to  vio- 
lence, and  remonstrance  to  remonstrance. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  all  the  pio- 
vincial  bodies  of  the  same  description,  be- 
ing suspended  from  their  functions,  and 
the  course  of  regular  justice  of  course  in- 
terrupted, the  spirit  of  revolt  became  gen- 
eral through  the  realm,  and  broke  out  in 
riots  and  insurrections  of  a  formidable  de- 
scription ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  were  observed  to 
become  dreadfully  agitated. 

There  wanted  not  writers  to  fan  the  ris 
ing  discontent ;  and  what  seems  more  sin- 
gular, they  were  permitted  to  do  so  without 
interruption,  notwithstanding  the  deepened 
jealousy  with  which  free  discussion  was 
now  regarded  in  France.  Libels  and  satires 
of  every  desc-iption  were  publicly  circu- 
lated, without  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  suppress  the  publications,  or 
to  punish  their  authors,  although  the  most 
scandalous  a'tacks  on  the  royal  family,  and 
on  the  queen  in  particular,  were  dispersed 
along  with  these  political  effusions.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  arm  of  power  was  para- 
Ivzed,  and  the  bonds  of  authority  which 
had  so  long  fettered  the  French  people 
were  falling  asunder  of  themselves  ;  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  so  long  unknown, 
was  now  openly  assunied  and  exercised, 
without  the  government  daring  to  int>=rfere. 
To  conclude  the  picture,  as  if  (lod  and 
man  had  alike  determined  the  fall  of  this 
ancient  monarchv,  a  hurricane  of  most  por- 
tentous and  unusual  character  burst  on  the 
kingdom,  and  laving  waste  the  promised 
harvest  far  and  wide,  showed  to  the  terrified 
inhabitants  the  prospect  at  once  of  poverty 
and  famine,  a(ided  to  those  of  nationiil 
bankruptcy  and  a  distracted  government. 

The  latter  evils  seemed  fast  advancing  ; 
for  the  state  of  the  finances  became  so  -Jt- 
terly  desperate,  that  Louis  was  under  the 
necessity  of  stopping  a  large  proportion  of 
the  treasury  payments,  and  issuing  bills  for 
the  deficiencv.  At  this  awful  crisis,  fear- 
ing for  the  Kinsr,  and  more  for  hiiMself.  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  retired  from  adminis 
tration,*  and  left  the  monarch,  while  bank- 

*  2iith  August,  1788.      The   Archbishop 
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ruptcy  and  famine  threatened  the  kingdom,  |  convened  a  second  meeting  of  the  Nota 


to  raj-na^e  :is  he  might,  amid  tiie  sturius 
which  tlie  measures  of  tlie  minister  liimseV 
hail  provoked  to  the  uttermost. 

A  new  premier,  and  a  total  alteration  jf 
measures,  were  to  bo  restored  to,  while 
ISecker.the  popular  favourite,  called  to  the 
helm  of  the  state,  regretted,  with  bitter  an- 
ticipation   of   misfortune,   the   time  whicii 


bles,*  and  laid  before  them,  for  their  con* 
sideration,  his  plan  for  the  constitution  of 
the  States-general. 

There  were  two  great  points  submitted 
to  this  body,  concerning  the  constitution  of 
the  States-general.  I.  In  what  proportion 
tlie  deputies  of  the  Three  Estates  should  l)e 
represented  >.      11.   Whether,  wiien   assein- 


had  been  worse  tl'>n  wasted  under  the  rule  |  bled,  the  Nobles, .Clergy,  and  Third  Estate, 
of  the  Archbishop,  w'ho  had  employed  it  iii  1  or  Commons,  should  act  separately  as  dis- 
augmcnting  the  enemies  and  diminishing  I  tinct  chambers,  or  sit  and  vote  as  one  unit- 
the  resources  of  the  crown,  and  forcing  the  |  ed  body  ? 


Necker,  a  minister  of  an  honest  and  can- 
did disposition,  a  republican  also,  and  there- 
fore on  principle  a  respecter  of  public  opin- 
ion, unhappily  did  not  recollect,  that  to  be 
well-formed    and   accurate,  public   opinion 
should  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  men 
of  talents  and  integrity  ;  and  that  the  popu- 
lar mind  must  be  pre-occupied  by  arguments 
of  a  sound  and  virtuous  tendency,  else  the 
enemv  will  sow  tares,  and  the  public  will  re- 
ceive it  in  the  absence  of  more  wholesome 
grain.     Perhaps,  also,  this  minister  found 
himself  less  in  his  element  when   treating 
of  state  affairs,  than   while    acting   in   his 
proper  capacity  as   a   financier.     However 
that  may  be,  Necker's  conduct   resembled 
that  of  an  unresolved    general,  who  directs 
his  movements  bv  the  report  of  a  council  of 
war.     He   did  not  sufficiently  perceive  the 
necessity  that  the    measures   to  be    taken 
should  originate  with  himself  rather  than 
arise  from  the  suggestion  of  others,  and  did 
not,  therefore;  avail  himself  of  his  situation 
and  high   popularity,   to    recommend   such 
general  preliminary  arrangements  as  might 
preserve  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the 
States-general,  without  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  The  silence  of  Neck- 
er leaving  all  in  doubt,  and  open  to  discus- 
sion, those  arguments  had  most  weight  with 
the  public  whicii  ascribed  most  importance 
to  the    Third  Estate.     The   talents  of  the 
Nobles  and  Clergy  might   be  considered  as 
having  been  already  in  vain   appealed  to  in 
the  two  sessions  of  the  Notables,  an  assem- 
bly composed  chiefly  out  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  whose  advice  and  opinion  had 
been  given  without  producing  any  corres- 
ponding good  eflect.     The  Parliament  had 
declared   themselves    incompetent   to    the 
measures  necessary  for   the    exigencies  ot 
the  kingdom.     The  course   adopted  by    the 
King   indicated   doubt  and   uncertainty,  if 
not  inca))acity.     The  Tiers  Etat,  therefore, 
was  the  bodv  of  counsellors  to    whom  the 
na'ion  looked  at  this  critical  juncture. 

"  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  !"  formed  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes  ;  and 
the  answer  returned  by  the  author  was  such 
as  augmented  all  the  magnificent  ideas  al- 
ready floating  in  men's  minds  concerning 
the  importance  of  this  order.  "  The  Tiers 
Etat,"  said  he,  "  comprehends  the  whole 
nation  of  France,  excepting  only  the  Nobles 
and  Clergy."  This  view  of  the  matter  was 
so  far  successful,  that  the  Notables  recom- 

I  mended  that  the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate. 

fled  to  Italy  with  great  expedition  after  he    should  have  a  body  of  representatives  equal 


king  on  such  measures  as  caused  the  royal 
iuthofitv  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the 
common  enemy  of  all  ranks  of  the  king- 
dom. To  redeem  the  royal  pledge  by  con- 
voking the  States-general,  seemed  to  A^eck- 
er  the  most  fair  as  well  as  most  politic  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  indeed  this  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  once  more  reconciling  the  prince 
iuMi  the  people,  though  it  was  now  yielding 
■hat  to  a  demand,  which  two  years  before 
*ould  have  been  received  as  a  boon. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Assembly  of  National  Rep- 
resentatives  was  little  understood,  though 
the  phrase  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 
It  was  to  be   the  panacea  to  the   disorders 
of  the    nation,  yet  men  knew  imperfectly 
the  mode  of  composing  this  universal  med- 
icine, or  the  manner  of  its  operation.     Or 
rather,  the  people  of  France  invoked  the 
assistance  of  this  national  council,  as  they 
would  have   done  that  of  a  tutelary    angel, 
with  full  confidence   in  his  power  and  be- 
nevolence, though  they   neither  knew  the 
form  in  which  he  might  appear,  nor  the  na- 
ture of  the  miracles  which  he  was  to  per- 
form in  tiieir  behalf.     It   has  been  strongly 
objected  to  Necker,  that  he  neglected,  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  to  take  the  initia- 
tive line  of  conduct  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  was  the 
minister's  duty,  without  making  any  ques- 
tion, or  permitting  any   doubt,  to   assume 
that   mode   of  convening  the    States,   and 
regulating   them   when   assembled,   which 
should  best  tend  to  secure  the  tottering  in- 
fluence of  his  master.     But  Necker  proba- 
bly thought  the  time  was  past  in  which  this 
power    might  have    been  assumed  by  the 
crown  without  exciting  jealousy  or  opposi- 
tion.   The  royal  authority,  he  might  recol- 
lect,   had    been   of    late    years    repeatedly 
str.ained,  until  it  had  repeatedly  given  way, 
and  the  issue,  first  of  the    Bed  of  Justice, 
and  then  of  the  Royal  Sitting,  was  sutticient 
to  show  that  words  of  authority   would  be 
waste'd  in  vain  upon  disobedient  ears,  and 
might  only  exciie  a  resistance  whicii  would 
prove  its  own  lack  of  power.     It  was,  there- 
fore, advisable  not  to  trust  to  the  unaided 
exercise   of  prerogative,  but  to  strengthen 
instead    the    regulatitms    which    might    be 
adopted  for  the  constitution  of  the  States- 
general,  by  the  approbation  of  some   public 
body  independent  of  the  Iving  and  his  min- 
isters.     And   with   this    purpose,   Necker 


had  given  in  Ins  resignation  to  hi.?  unfortu- 
nate sovereign 
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lo  those  of  the  Nohles  and  the  Clergy  unit- 
ed, and  slioulJ  thus  form  in  point  of"  relative 
numbers  the  moiety  of  the  whole  delegates. 

This,  however,  would  have  been  com- 
paratively of  small  iniportance,  had  it  been 
determined  that  the  Three  Estates  were  to 
sit,  deliberate,  and  vote,  not  as  an  united 
body,  but  in  three  several  chambers. 

Necker  conceded  to  the  Tiers  Etat  the 
right  of  double  representations,  but  seemed 
prepared  to  maintain  the  ancient  order  of 
debating  and  voting  by  separate  chamliers. 
Tlie  crown  had  been  already  worsted  by 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  country  in  every  at- 
tempt which  it  had  made  to  stand  through 
its  own  unassisted  strength  ;  and  torn  as 
the  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  were  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by  the 
degree  of  popular  odium  with  which  they 
were  loaded,  it  would  have  required  an  art- 
ful consolidation  of  their  force,  and  an  in- 
timate union  betwixt  them  and  the  crown, 
to  maintain  a  balance  against  the  popular 
claims  of  the  Commons,  likely  to  be  at 
once  so  boldly  urged  by  themselves,  and  so 
favourably  viewed  by  the  nation.  All  this 
was,  however,  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
accident,  while  every  chance  was  against 
its  being  arranged  in  the  way  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  monarchy. 

The   minister   ought  in  policy   to  have 
paved   the  way,  for  securing  a  party   in  the 
Third  Estate  itself,  which  should  bear  some 
character  of  royalism.     This  might  doubt- 
less have  been  done  by  the  usual   ministe- 
rial arts  of  influencing  elections,  or  gaining 
over  to  the  crown-interests  some  of  the  ma- 
ny men  of  talents,  who,  determined  to  raise 
themselves  in  this  new  world,  had  not  yet 
settled  to  which  side  they  were  to  give  their 
support.     But  Necker,  less  acquainted  with 
men  than  with  mathematics,  imagined  that 
eyery  member  had  intelligence    enough  to 
see  the  measures  best   calculated  for   the 
public  good,  and  virtue  enough  to   follow  | 
them  faithfully  and  exclusively.     It  was  in  . 
vain  that  the  Alarquis   de   Bouilld   pointed  j 
out  the  dangers  arising  from   the    constitu- 
tion assigned  to  the  States-general,  and  in-  I 
sisted  that  the  minister  was  arming  the  pop-  I 


ular  part  of  the  nation  against  the  two  privi« 
leged  orders,  and  that  the  latter  would  soon 
experience  the  eifects  of  their  hatred,  ani- 
mated by  self-interest  and  vanity,  the  most 
active  passions  of  mankind.  Necker  calm- 
ly replied,  that  there  wss  a  necessary  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  virtues  of  the  hu- 
man heart ; — the  maxim  of  a  worthy  man, 
but  not  of  an  enlightened  statesman.*  who 
has  but  too  much  r«!ason  to  know  how  often 
both  the  virtues  and  the  prudeuce  of  hu- 
man  nature  are  Eurmountcd  by  its  prejudi- 
ces and  passions. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  total 
want  of  preparation,  that  the  king  was  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  elections  had  been  trusted  entirely 
to  chance,  without  even  an  attempt  to  in- 
liuence  them  in  favour  of  the  most  eligible 
persons.  Yet  surely  the  Crown,  hitherto 
almost  the  sole  acknowledged  authority  in 
France,  should  have  been  provided  with 
supporters  in  the  new  authority  which  was 
to  be  assembled.  At  least  the  minister 
might  have  been  prepared  with  some  sys- 
tem or  plan  of  proceeding,  upon  which  this 
most  important  convention  was  to  conduct 
its  deliberations  ;  but  there  was  not  even 
an  attempt  to  take  up  the  reins  which 
were  tloating  on  the  necks  of  those  who 
were  for  the  first  time  harnessed  to  the  char- 
iot of  the  State.  .\11  was  expectation,  mere 
vague  and  unauthorized  hope,  that  in  this 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  would  be 
found  safety.! 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  silent 
and  smooth,  but  swift  and  powerful  stream 
of  innovation,  as  it  rolled  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  sheer  precipice.  We  are  now  to  view 
the  precipitate  tumult  and  terrors  of  the 
cataract. 


*  See  Jlemolres  tie  BouiJlL  Madame  de  Stael 
Iiersclf  admits  this  deficiency  in  the  character  of 
a  father,  of  whom  she  was  justly  proud. — "  Se 
liaiit  trop,  il  faut  l'avoiier,4  I'empirede  la  raison." 
—  ConsiJfratiijns  sur  la  Revolution,  vol.  I.  p.  171, 

t  A  calemhourg  of  the  period  presaged  a  differ- 
ent result. — "So  numerous  a  concourse  of  state- 
pliysicians  assembled  to  consult  for  the  weal  of 
the  nation,  argued,"  it  was  said,  "  the  imminent 
danger  and  approaching  death  <A  the  patient." 


CHAP.   IV. 


Meeting  of  the  States- General.  Predominant  lnfiuer\r,e  of  the  Tiers  Etat — Property 
not  represented  sufficiently  in  that  Body — General  Character  of  the  3Iembers. — Dis- 
position of  the  Estate  of  the  Nobles — And  of  the  Clergy. — Plan  of  forming  the  Three 
Estates  into  Tiro  Houses — Its  Advantages — It  fails. —  IVie  Clergy  uiiite  with  the 
Tiers  Etat,  iphich  assumes  the  Title  of  the  National  Assembly. —  They  assume  the 
Task  of  Legislation,  and  declare  all  former  Fiscal  Regulations  illegal. —  They  assert 
their  Detcrminalion  to  continue  their  Sessions. — Royal  Sitting — Terminates  in  the 
Triumph  of  the  Assembly. — Parties  tn  that  Body — Moiinier — Constitutionalists — Re- 
publicans— Jacobins — Orleans. 


The  Estates-general  of  France  met  at  \'er- 
sailles  on  the  .')th  .May.  1789.  and  that  was 
indisputably  the  lirst  day  of  tlic' Revolution. 
The  .\biie  Sieves-,  in  a  pamphlet  which  we 
have  mentioned,  had  already  asked.  •'  What 
was  the  Third  Estate  f— It  was  the  whole 
nation.  What  had  it  been  liitliorto  in  a 
political    light  ?— Nothing.     What   was  it 


about  to  become  presently  ?— Something."' 
Had  the  last  answer  been  Everything,  it 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  tor  it 
.soon  appeared  that  this  Third  Estate,  which 
in  the  year  1614,  the  Nobles  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  even  as.  a  younger  brother* 

*»The  Baron  de  Senneci,  whea  the  Eb« 
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of  their  order,  was  now,  like  the  rod  of  the  i  exercised  by  those  members   called  Couiw 
prophet,  to  swallow  up  all  those  who  affect-    try  Gentlemen,  who,  unambitious  of  distin* 


ed  to' share  its  power.  Even  amid  the  pa- 
geantry with  which  the  coremoni.il  of  the 
first  sitting  abounded,  it  w.is  clearly  visible 


guishing  themselves  by  their  eloquence, 
and  uudesirous  of  mingling  in  the  ordinary 
debates  of  the  house,  make  their  sound  and 


that  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  interest  of  the  j  unsopliisticated  good  sense   heard   and  un- 


public,  were  exclusively  lixed  upon  the  rep 
resentatives  of  the  Commons.  The  rich 
garments  and  floating  piunies  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  the  reverend  robes  of  the  clur?v, 
had  nothing  to  fix  the  public  eye  ;  their 
sounding  and  emphatic  titles  had  nothing  to 
win  the  ear ;  tlie  recollection  of  the  high 
feats  of  the  one,  and  long  sanctified  charac- 
ters of  the  other  order,  had  nothing  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  the  spectators.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  members  of  the 
Third  Estate,  in  a  plebeian  and  humble  cos- 
tume, corresponding  to  their  lowly  birth 
and  occupation,  as  the  only  portion  of  the 
assembly  from  whom  they  looked  for  the 
lights  and  the  counsels  which  the  time  de- 
manded. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  assert,  that  the  bo- 
dy which  thus  engrossed  the  national  atten- 
tion was  devoid  of  talents  to  deserve  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Tiers  Etat  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  the  learning,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  eloquence  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  unhappily  it  was  composed  of  men  of 
theory  rather  than  of  practice,  men  more 
prepared  to  change  than  to  preserve  or  re- 
pair ;  and,  above  all,  of  men,  who,  general- 
ly speaking,  were  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  by  pos- 
sessing a  larger  property  in  the  country. 

The  due  proportion  in  which  talents  and 
property  are  represented  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  is  perhaps  the  best  as- 
surance forthe  stability  of  the  constitution. 
Men  of  talents,  bold,  enterprizing,  eager  for 
distinction,  and  ambitious  of  power,  sulfer 
no  opportunity  to  escape  of  recommending 
such  measutes  as  may  improve  the  general 
system,  and  raise  to  distinction  those  by 
whom  they  are  proposed  ;  while  men  of 
substance,  desirous  of  preserving  the  prop- 
erty which  they  possess,  are  scrupulous  in 
scrutinizing  every  new  measure,  and  steady 
in  rejecting  such  as  are  not  accompanied 
with  the  most  certain  prospect  of  advantage 
to  the  state.  Talent,  eager  and  active,  de- 
sires the  means  of  employment ;  Property, 
cautious,  doubtful,  jealous  of  innovation, 
acts  as  a  regulator  rather  than  an  impulse 
on  the  machine,  by  preventing  its  moving 
either  too  rapidly,  or  changing  too  sudden- 
ly. The  over-caution  of  those  by  whom 
property  is  represented,  may  sometimes, 
indeed,  delay  a  projected  improvement,  but 
much  more  frequently  impedes  a  rash  an  1 
hazardous  experiment.  Looking  back  on 
the  parliamentary  history  of  two  centuries, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  practical  wis- 
dom has  been  derived  from  the  influence 


tates  of  the  Kingdom  were  compared  to 
three  brethren  of  which  the  Tiers  Etat  was 
youngest,  declared  that  the  Commons  of 
France  had  no  title  to  arrogate  such  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Nobles,  to  whom  they 
Were  so  far  inferior  in  blood,  and  in  estima- 
tion. 


ilerstood  upon  every  crisis  of  importance, 
in  a  manr\er  alike  respected  bv  the  minis- 
try and  the  opposition  of  the  day,— by  the 
professed  statesmen  of  the  house,  whose 
daily  business  is  legislation,  and  wliose 
thoughts,  in  some  instances,  are  devoted  to 
public  alfairs,  because  they  have  none  of 
their  own  much  worth  looking  after.  In 
this  great  and  most  important  characteris- 
tic of  representation,  tlie  Tiers  Etat  of 
Franco  was  necessarily  deficient  ;  in  fact, 
the  part  of  the  French  constitution,  which, 
witliout  exactly  corresponding  to  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  England,  most  nearly  re- 
sembled them,  was  a  proportion  of  the  Ru- 
ral Noblesse  of  France,  who  were  repre- 
sented amongst  the  Estate  of  the  Nobility. 
An  edict,  detaching  these  rural  proprietors, 
and  perhaps  the  inferior  clergy,  from  their 
proper  orders,  and  including  their  represen- 
tatives in  that  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  would  have 
infused  into  the  latter  assembly  a  propor- 
tional regard  for  the  rights  of  landholders, 
\vhether  lay  or  clerical ;  and  as  they  must 
have  had  a  voice  in  tho^^e  anatomical  exper- 
iments, of  which  their  property  was  about 
to  become  the  subject,  it  may  be  supposed 
they  would  have  resisted  the  application  of 
the  scalpel,  excepting  when  it  was  unaroid- 
ably  necessary.  Instead  of  which,  both  the 
nobles  and  clergy  came  soon  to  be  placed 
on  the  anatomical  table  at  the  mercy  of 
each  Jtate-quack,  who,  having  no  interest 
in  their  sufferings,  thought  them  excelleat 
subjects  on  which  to  exemplify  some  fa- 
vourite hypothesis. 

While  owners  of  extensive  landed  prop- 
erty were  in  a  great  measure  excluded  frona 
the  representation  of  the  Third  Estate,  its 
ranks  were  filled  from  those  classes  which 
seek  novelties  in  theory,  and  which  are  ii\ 
the  habit  of  profiting  by  them  in  practice. 
There  were  professed  men  of  letters  called 
thither,  as  they  hoped  and  expected,  to  re- 
alize theories,  for  the  greater  part  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  state  of  things,  in 
which,  to  use  one  of  their  own  choicest 
common-places, — ■'  Mind  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired its  duo  rank."  There  were  many 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  law  ;  for,  un- 
iiappily,  in  this  profession  also  the  graver 
and  more  enlightened  members  were  call- 
ed by  their  rank  to  the  Estate  of  the  No- 
blesse. To  these  were  united  churchmen 
without  livings,  and  physicians  without  pa- 
tients ;  men,  whose  education  generally 
makes  them  important  in  the  humble  soci- 
ety in  which  they  move,  and  who  are  pro- 
portionally presumptuous  and  conceited  of 
their  own  powers,  when  advanced  into  that 
which  is  superior  to  their  usual  walk. 
There  were  many  bankers  also  speculators 
in  politics,  as  in  their  natural  employment 
of  stock-jobbing  ;  and  there  were  intermin- 
gled with  the  classes  we  have  noticed  some 
individual  nobles,  expelled  from  their  own 
ranks  for  want  of  character,  who,  like  th* 
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dissolute  Mirabeau,  a  moral  monster  for 
talents  ;ind  want  Oi"  principle,  menaced, 
from  the  station  wliich  tliey  liad  assumed, 
the  rights  of  the  class  from  which  they  had 
lee:!  expelled,  and,  like  deserters  of  every 
iind,  were  willing  to  guide  the  foes  to 
whom  they  had  lied,  into  the  intrenchments 
of  the  friends  whom  they  had  forsaken,  or 
by  whom  they  had  been  exiled.  There 
■were  also  mixed  with  these  perilous  ele- 
ments many  ihdividuals,  not  only  endowed 
with  talents  and  integritj ,  but  possessing  a 
respectable  proportion  of  sound  sense  and 
judgment  ;  but  who  unfortunately  aided 
less  to  counteract  the  revolutionary  tend- 
enc",  than  to  justify  it  by  argument  or  dig- 
nify it  by  example.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, tlie  Tiers  Etat  evinced  a  determined 
purpose  to  anniliilate  in  consequence,  if 
not  in  rank,  the  other  two  orders  of  the 
state,  and  to  engross  the  whole  power  into 
their  own  hands. 

It  must  be  allowed  to  the  Commons,  that 
the  Noblesse  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  paramount  superiority  over  the  middle 
class,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  just  de- 
gree of  consideration  due  to  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit 
of  enlightened  times.  They  enjoyed  many 
privileges  which  were  humiliating  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  others  that  were 
grossly  unjust,  among"  which  must  be 
reckoned  their  immunities  from  taxation. 
Assembled  as  an  Estate  of  the  Kingdom, 
they  felt  the  e»prit-de-co)~ps,  and,  attached 
to  the  privileges  of  their  order,  showed  lit- 
tle readiness  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
the  times  demanded,  though  at  the  risk  of 
having  what  they  refused  to  grant,  forcibly 
wrested  from  them.  They  were  publicly 
and  imprudently  tenacious,  when,  both  on 
p. .iicipie  and  in  policy,  they  should  have 
been  compliant  and  accommodating— for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sove- 
reign. Yet  let  us  be  just  to  that  gallant 
and  unfortunate  body  of  men.  They  pos- 
sessed the  courage,  if  not  the  skill  or 
strength  of  their  ancestors,  and  while  we 
blame  the  violence  with  which  they  clung 
to  useless  and  antiquated  privileges,  let 
us  remember  that  these  were  a  part  of 
their  inheritance,  which  no  man  renounc- 
es willingly,  and  no  man  of  spirit  yields  up 
to  threats.  If  they  erred  in  not  adopting 
from  the  beginning  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession,  no  body  of  men  ever  suf 
fered  ss  cruelly  for  hesitating  to  obey  a 
summons,  which  called  them  to  acts  of 
such  unusual  self-denial. 

The  Clergy  were  no  less  tenacious  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  than  the  Noblesse 
of  their  peculiar  feudal  immunities.  It  had 
been  already  plainly  intimated,  that  the 
property  of  the  clerical  ardors  ought  to  be 
subject,  as  well  as  all  other  species  of 
property,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  , 
and  the  philosophical  opinions  which  had 
impugned  their  principles  of  faith,  and  ren- 
dered their  ])ersons  ridiculous  instead  of 
reverend,  would,  it  was  to  be  feared,  induce 
those  by  whom  they  were  entertainen,  to 
extend  their  views  to  a  general  seizure  of 


the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,  of  the  church'i 

wealth. 

Both  the  first  and  second  Estates,  there- 
fore, kept  aloof,  moved  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  pi-ivate  interests  of  each  stood 
committed,  and  both  endeavoured  to  avert 
the  coming  storm,  by  retarding  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  States-general.  They  were 
particularly  desirous  to  secure  their  indi- 
vidual importance  as  distinct  orders,  and 
appealed  to  ancient  practice  and  tne  usage 
of  the  year  1014,  by  which  the  three  sev- 
eral Estates  sat  and  voted  in  tliree  several 
bodies.  But  the  Tiers  Etat,  who,  from  the 
beginning-,  felt  their  own  strength,  wfire  de- 
termined to  choose  that  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  their  force  should  be  augmented 
and  consolidated.  The  double  representa- 
tion had  rendered  them  equal  in  numbers 
to  both  the  other  bodies,  and  as  they  were 
sure  of  some  interest  among  the  inferior 
Noblesse,  and  a  very  considerable  p;irty 
amongst  the  lower  Clergy,  the  assistance 
of  these  two  minorities,  added  to  their  owa 
numb;Ts,  must  necessarily  give  them  the 
superiority  in  every  vote,  providing  the 
three  chambers  could  be  united  into  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clergy  and  No- 
bles saw  that  an  union  of  this  nature  would 
place  all  their  privileges  and  propertv  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Commons,  whom  the 
union  of  the  chambers  in  one  assembly 
would  invest  with  an  overwhelming  m  ijor- 
ity  in  that  convocation.  Thev  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  this  power,  if  once  ac- 
quired, would  be  used  with  moderation,  ior 
not  only  had  their  actually  obnoxious  priv- 
ileges been  assailed  by  every  battery  of 
reason  and  of  ridicule,  but  the  records  of 
former  ages  had  been  ransacked  for  ridicu- 
lous absurdities  ar.d  detestable  cruelties  of 
the  possessors  of  feud:-l  power,  all  which 
were  imputed  to  the  present  privileged 
classes,  and  mingled  with  many  fictions  of 
unutterable  horror,  devised  on  purpose  to 
give  a  yet  darker  colouring  to  the  system 
whi>ch  it  was  their  object  to  destroy."  Ev- 
ery motive,  therefore,  of  self-interest  and 
self-preservation,  induced  the  two  first 
chambers,  aware  of  the  possession  which 
the  third  had  obtained  over  the  public 
mir.d,  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the  specific 
individua'ity  of  their  separate  classes,  and 
use  the  right  hitherto  supposed  to  be  vest- 
ed in  them,  of  protecting  their  own  inter- 
ests by  their  own  separate  votes,  as  distinct 
bodies. 

Others,  with  a  deeper  view,  and  on  Icsi 
selfish  reasoning,  saw  much  hazard  in  amal- 
gamating the  whole  force  of  the  state,  kiv- 
.ng  that  which  remained  in  the  Crown,  in- 
to one  powerful  bodv.  subject  to  all  the 
hasty  impulses  to  which  popular  asseinblieE 
lie  exposed,  as  lakes  to  the  wind,  and  in 
placinsj  the  person  and  authority  of  the 
king   in  solitary  and  diametrical  opposition 


*  It  was,  for  e:?ampli>,  gravely  st.iteil,  iliat  a 
Roig.'iiiur  111'  a  certain  province  possesseil  a  H-iulal 
right  tn  pul  two  of  his  vassals  lodcalli  upon  lim 
return  from  huutins,  and  to  rip  tlioir  hi'Hii's  opi-ii, 
and  piling;  Ills  feel  into  their  entrails  lu  wurni 
thorn  ! 
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to  what  must  necessarily,  in  moments  of 
enthusiasm,  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the 
whole  people.  Such  statesmen  would  have 
preferred  retaining  an  intermediate  check 
upon  the  popular  counsels  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  by  the  other  two  chambers,  which 
might,  as  in  England,  have  been  united  in- 
to one,  and  would  iiave  presented  an  im- 
posing front,  both  in  point  of  wealtli  and 
property,  and  tlirough  the  respect  which, 
excepting  under  the  intluence  of  popular 
emotion,  the  people,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
cannot  help  entertaining  for  birth  and  rank. 
^ui:h  a  Dody,  providing  the  stormy  temper 
of  the  times  had  admitted  of  its  foundations 
being  laid  sufficiently,  strong,  would  have 
served  as  a  break-water  betwi.\t  the  throne 
and  the  stream-tide  of  popular  opinion  ; 
and  the  monarch  would  have  been  spared 
the  painful  and  perilous  task  of  opposing 
Limseif  personally,  directly,  and  without 
screen  or  protection  of  any  kind,  to  the 
democratical  part  of  the  constitution. 
Above  all,  by  means  of  such  an  Upper 
House,  time  would  have  been  obtained  for 
reviewing  more  coolly  those  measures, 
which  might  have  passed  hastily  through 
the  assemiily  of  Popular  Representatives. 
It  is  observed  in  the  history  of  innovation, 
that  the  indirect  and  unforeseen  conse- 
quences of  every  great  change  of  an  exist- 
ing systei.'i.  arc  more  numerous  and  exten- 
sive than  those  which  b.sA  been  foreseen 
and  calculated  upon,  whether  bv  those  who 
advocated,  or  those  who  opposed  the  alter- 
ation.    The  advantages  of  a  constitution, 


brought  to  act  with  firmiioss  and  liberality 
towards  each  other — that  the  one  would 
have  been  ever  scheming  for  the  recovery 
of  their  full  privileges,  supposing  they  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender  a  part  of  them, 
while  the  other  would  still  look  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  entirely  demo- 
cratical revolution.  In  this  way,  the  checks 
which  ought  to  hare  acted  merely  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  either  party,  miglit 
oper.ite  as  the  means  of  oversetting  the 
constitution  which  tliey  were  intended  to 
preserve. 

Stili,  it  musi  be  observed,  that  while  the 
King  retained  any  portion  of  autlibtity.  he 
might,  with  the  countenance  of  the  suppos- 
ed Upper  Chamber,  or  Senate,  have  balanc- 
ed the  progress  of  democracy.  DilHcultas 
the  task  might  be,  an  attempt  towards  it 
ought  to  have  been  made.  But,  unhappily, 
the  King's  ear  w.as  successively  occupied 
by  two  sets  of  advisers,  one  of  whom  coun- 
selled him  to  surrender  every  thing  to  the 
humour  of  the  reformers  of  the  state,  while 
the  other  urged  hiin  to  resist  their  most 
reasonable  wishes  ; — without  considering 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  those,  who  had  the 
power  to  take  by  force  what  was  refused  to 
petition.  Mounier  and  iVIalouet  advocated 
the  establishment  of  two  chambers  in  the 
Tiers  T.tat,  and  Necker  was  certainly  fa- 
vourable to  some  plan  of  the  kind  ;  but  the 
Noblesse  thought  it  called  upon  them  for 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  their  privileges, 
though  it  promised  to  ensure  what  remain- 
ed,   while    the   democratical     part   of  the 


in  which  each  measure  of  legislation  must  Tiers  Etat  opposed  it  obstinately,  as  tend- 
necessarily  be  twice  deliberately  argued  by  ing  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  revolution- 
separate  senates,  acting  under  different  im-  I  ary  imoulse. 


pressicns,  and  interposins,  at  the  same 
tune,  a  salutary  delay,  during  which  heats 
may  subside,  and  erroneous  views  be  cor- 
rected, requires  no  farther  illustration. 

It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that 
there  existed  the  greatest  ditiiculty  in  any 
attempt  which  might  have  been  made,  to 
give  weight  to  the  Nobles  as  a  separate 
chamber.  The  community  at  large  looked 
to  reforms  deeply  atfecting  the  immunities 
^f  the  privileged  classes,  as  the  most  obvi- 
vjns  means  for  the  regeneration  of  the  king- 
dom at  large,  and  must  have  seen  with 
jealousy  an  institution  like  an  Upper  House, 
which  placed  the  parties  who  were  princi- 
pally to  sutler  these  changes  in  a  condition 
to  impede,  or  altogether  prevent  them.  It 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  Cler- 
gy and  iNobles,  united  in  an  Upper  House, 
must  have  becbme  somewhat  partial  judges 
in  the  question  of  retrenching  and  limiting 
their  own   exclusive   privileges;    and,    b( 


Five  or  six  weeks  elapsed  in  useless  de- 
bates concerning  the  form  in  vvnicn  the  Es- 
tates should  vote  ;  during  which  period  the 
Tiers  Etat  showed,  by  their  boldness  and 
decision,  that  they  knew  the  advantage 
which  they  held,  and  were  sensible  that  the 
other  bodies,  if  they  meant  to  retain  the 
influence  of  their  situation  in  aiiv  sliape, 
must  unite  with  them,  on  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  smaller  drops  of  water  are 
attracted  by  the  larger.  This  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  joined 
by  the  whole  body  of  inferior  clergy,  and 
bv  some  of  the  nobles,  and  on  17th  June, 
1781),  procee  led  to  constitute  themselves  a 
legislative  body,  exclusively  competent  in 
itself  tf)  the  entire  province  of  leiiislation  ; 
and,  renouncing  the  name  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate, which  reminded  men  they  were  only 
one  out  of  three  bodies,  they  adopted  that 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  avowed 
themselves,  not  merely  the  third  branch  of 


sdes  the  ill-will  which  the  Commons  bore  the  representative  body,  but  the  solo  repre- 
tiiem  as  the  possessors  and  assirtors  of  sentatives  of  the  people  of  Fi-ance,  nay 
rights  inl  ringing  on  the  libertiea  of  the  peo- 1  ihe  people  themselves,  wielding  in  person 
pie,  it  might  be  justly  apprehended  that,  if  the  whole  gigantic  powers  of  the  realm, 
the  scourge  destined  for  them  were  placed  They  now  claimed  the  character  of  a  con- 
in  their  own  hand,  thev  might  use  it  with  |  .stitu'ent  body,  no  longer  Jinntoil  to  the  task 
the  chary  moderation  of  the  squire  in  tlie  j  of  merely  requiring  a  redress  of  nrievnn- 
roniance  of  Cervantes.  There  would  also  ces.  for  which  they  had  been  originally  ap- 
have  been  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  the  pointed,  but  warranted  to  destr<,y  and  re- 
nation  was  so  much  divided  by  fictions,  build  whatever  they  thought  proper  in  the 
.wo  Houses,  so  different  in  character  an  I  constitution  of  the  slate.  It  is  not  easy  oa 
comiiosition,  could  hardly  have  been  any  ordinary  principle^  to  see  how  a  repre- 
VoL.  L  C  4 
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sentation,  convoked  for  a  certain  purpose,  Ion  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Sitting,  as 
atd   with  certain   limited    powers,    should  |  the  largest  of  the  three   which    were  occu- 


thus  essentially  alter  their  own  character, 
and  set  themselves  m  such  a  dilferent  rela- 
tion to  the  crown  and  the  nition,  from  that 
to  which  their  commissions  restricted 
them  ;  but  the  National  Assembly  were  well 
aware,  that,  in  extending  their  powers  far 
beyond  tlie  terms  of  tlicse  commissions, 
they  only  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  that,  in  assuming  to  them- 
selves so  ample  an  authority,  they  would 
be  supported  by  the  whole  nation,  except- 
ing the  privileged  orders. 

The  National  Assembly  proceeded  to  ex- 
ercise their  power  with  the  same  audacity 
which  they  had  shown  in  assuming  it. 
They  passed  a  sweeping  decree,  by  which 
they  declared  all  the  existing  taxes  to  be 
illegal  impositions,  the  collection  of  v/hich 
they  sanctioned  only  for  the  present,  and 
as  an  interim  arrangement,  until  they  should 
have  time  to  establish  the  financial  regula- 
tions of  the  state  upon  an  equal  and  perma- 
nent footing. 

The  King,  acting  under   the   advice  of 
Necker,  and  fulfilling  the  promise  made  on 
his  part  by  the    Archbishop   of  Sens,  his 
former  minister,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  as- 
sembled the  S'itcs-general ;  but  he  v/as  not 
prepared  for  the  change   cf  the  Third  Es- 
tate into  the  National  Assembly,  and  for  the 
pretensiono  which  it  asserted  in  the  latter 
character.     Terrified,  and  it  was  little  won- 
der, at  the  sudden  rise  of  this  gigantic  and 
all-overshadowing  fabric,  Louis  became  in- 
clined  to    listen  to  those   who   counselled 
him  to  combat  this  new  and  formidable  au- 
thority, by  opposing  to  it  the  weight  of  roy- 
al power  ;  to   be  exercised,  however,  with 
BHch  attention  to  the   newly-asserted  popu- 
lar opinions,  and  with  such  ample  surrender 
of  the  obnoxious  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, as  might   gratify  the  rising   spirit  of* 
freedom.     For  this  purpose  a  Royal  Sitting 
was  appointed,  at  which  the  King  in  person 
was  to  meet  the  Three  Estates  of  his  king- 
dom,  and  propose  a  scheme  which,  it  was 
hoped,  might  unite  all  parties,  and  tranquil- 
lize all  minds.     The  name  and  form  of  this 
Seance  Royale  was  perhaps  not  well  chos- 
en, as  being  too  nearly  allied  to  those  of  a 
Bed  of  Justice,  in  which  the  King  was  ac- 
customed to  exercise  imperative   authority 
over  the  Parliament ;  and   the   proceeding 
was  calculated  to  awaken  recollection  of  the 
highly  unpopular  Royal  Sitting  on  the  19th 
November,  1787,  the  displacing  of  Necker, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
But,  as  if  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  an 
nnhappy  accident,  v.hich  almost  resembled 
a  fatality,  deranged  this  project,  destroyed 
all  the  grace  which   might,    on   tlie   King's 
part,   have  attended   the   measure,   and  in 
place  of  it,  threw  the  odium  upon  the  court 
of  having  indirectly  attempted  tlie  forcible 
dissolution  of  the    Assembly,  while    it    in- 
vested the  members  of  that  body  with   the 
popular  character  of  steady  patriots,  whose 
^nion,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind,  had 
Ifoilcd  the  stroke  of  authority,  which  had 
tocen  aimed  at  their  existence. 

The  Hall  of  the  Commons  was  fixed  up- 


pied  by  the  Three  Estates,  and  workmen 
were  employed  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  and  alterations.  These  alter- 
ations were  imprudently  commenced*  be- 
fore holding  any  communication  on  the 
subject  with  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  it 
was  simply  notified  to  their  president,  Bail- 
li,  by  the  master  of  the  roval  ceremonies, 
that  the  King  had  suspended  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  until  the  Royal  Sitting 
should  have  taken  place.  Bailli,  the  presi;- 
dent,  well  known  afterwards  l>y  his  tragical 
fate,  refused  to  attend  to  an  order  so  inti- 
mated, and  the  members  of  Assembly,  up- 
on resorting  to  their  ordinary  place  of  meet- 
ing, found  it  full  of  workmen,  and  guarded 
by  soldiers.  This  led  to  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  thus 
expelled  by  armed  guards  from  their  prop- 
er place  of  assemblage,  found  refuge  in  a 
common  Tennis-court,  while  a  thunder- 
storm, emblem  of  the  moral  tempest  which 
raged  on  the  earth,  poured  down  its  terrors 
from  the  heavei.s.  It  was  thus  that,  expos- 
ed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
with  tlie  wretched  accommodations  which 
such  a  place  atforded,  the  members  of  As- 
sembly took,  afid  attested  by  their  respec- 
tive signatures,  a  solemn  oath,  to  continue 
their  sittings  until  the  constitution  of  the 
country  should  be  fixed  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  scene  was  of  a  kind  to  make  the  deep- 
est impression  both  on  the  actoA  and  the 
spectators  ;  although,  looking  back  at  the 
distance  of  so  many  years,  we  are  temoted 
to  ask  at  what  period  the  National  Assem- 
bly would  have  been  dissolved,  had  they 
adhered  literally  to  their  celebrated  oath  ? 
But  the  conduct  of  the  government  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  ot  censure.  The 
probability  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  If  mere 
want  of  consideration  gave  rise  to  it,  the 
king's  ministers  were  most  culpably  care- 
less ;  if  the  closing  of  the  hall,  and  sus- 
pending of  the  sittings  of  the  .Assembly, 
was  intended  by  way  of  experiment  upon  its 
temper  and  patience,  it  wa.s  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, equal  to  that  of  irritatinir  an  already 
exasperated  lion.  l?c  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  conduct  of  the  court  had  the 
worst  possible  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
and  prepared  them  to  view  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  all  propositions  emanating  from 
th'^  throne  ;  while  the  magnanimous  firm 
n'  -s  and  unanimity  of  the  Assembly  seem 
(■  :  'hat  of  men  determined  to  undergo  mar- 
t;  ;  loin,  rather  than  desert  the  assertion  of 
their  own  riirhts,  and  those  of  the  people. 

At  the  Royal  Sitting,  which  took  place 
three  days  after  the  vow  of  tin;  Ten:::' 
court,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  the  King,  of 
fering  such  security  for  the  liberty  of  tha 
subject,  as  would  a  year  before  have  been 
received  with  grateful  rapture  ;  but  it  was 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  neither  to 
recede  nor  advance  at  the  fortunate  n>»> 
ment.    Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Lim, 
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for  France,  and  for  Europe,  if  the  science 
of  Astrology,  oace  so  much  respected,  had 
in  reality  ajibrded  the  means  of  selecting 
lucky  ilays.  Few  of  his  were  marked  with 
a  white  stone. 

By  the  scheme  which  he  proposed,  the 
King  renounced  the  power  of  taxation,  and 
the  riiht  of  borrowing  money,  except  to  a 
Uilhnj-  e.\tcnt,  without  assent  of  the  States- 
general  ;  lie  invited  the  assembly  to  form  a 
plan  for  regulating;  lellres  de  cacltcl, -.ind  ac- 
knowledged the  persona!  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  provided  for  tl;e  liberty  of  the  press, 
but  not  without  arecommcndatioa  that  some 
check  should  be  placed  upon  it^  licence  ; 
and  he  remitted  to  the  .States,  ss  the  propnr 
authority,  the  abolition  of  liie  gaOelle,  and 
other  unequal  or  oppressive  ta.\cs. 

But  all  these  boons  availed  nothing,  and 
seemed  to  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, but  a  tardy  and  uiigr.acious  mode  of 
resigning  rights  which  the  crown  haa  long 
usurped,  and  only  now  restored  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from 
its  gripe.  In  addition  to  this,  olience  was 
taken  at  the  tone  and  terms  adopted  in  the 
royal  address.  Tiie  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly conceived  that  the  expression  of  the 
royal  will  was  brought  forward  in  too  imper- 
ative a  form.  They  were  offended  that 
tlie  King  should  have  recommended  the 
exclusion  of  spectators  from  the  sittings  of 
the  Assembly  ;  and  much  displeasure  was 
occasioned  by  his  declaring,  thus  late,  their 
deliberations  and  decrees  on  the  subject  of 
taxes  illegal.  But  the  discontent  was  sum- 
med up  and  raised  to  the  height  by  the  con- 
cluding article  ofthe  royal  address,  in  which. 
notwitlist:mding  their  late  declarations,  and 
oath  not  to  break  up  their  sittings  until 
they  had  completed  a  constitution  for 
France,  the  King  presumed,  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  to  dissolve  the  Estates.  To  con- 
clude, IS'ecker,  upon  whom  alone  among 
the  ministers  the  popular  party  reposed 
confidence,  had  absented  himself  from  the 
Royal  Sitting,  and  thereby  intimated  his 
discontent  with  the  scheme  proposed. 

This  plan  of  a  constitutional  reformation 
was  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
Clergy  and  the  Nobles,  while  the  Third  Es- 
tate listened  in  sullen  silence.  They  knew 
little  of  the  human  fiiind,  who  supposed  that 
ihe  display  of  prerogative  which  had  been 
BO  often  successfully  resisted,  could  influ- 
ence such  a  body,  or  induce  them  to  de- 
scend from  the  station  of  power  vvhich  they 
had  gained,  and  to  rentier  themselves  ridic- 
ulous by  resciudiiig  the  vow  which  they  had 
80  lately  taken. 

The  King  liaving,  by  his  own  proper  au- 
thority, dissolved'  the  Assembly,  left  the 
hall,  followed  by  the  Nobles  and  part  of  the 
L'lergy;  but  the  remaining  members,  who 
had  remained  silent  and  sullen,  immediate- 
ly resumed  their  .-iitting.  The  King,  sup- 
posing him  resolute  to  assert  the  preroga- 
tive which  his  own  voice  had  but  just 
claimed,  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  ex- 
pelling Ihem  by  force,  ai;d  thus  supporting 
jiis  order  for  dissolution  of  the  Assembly; 
but,  al*"  lys  hailing  between  two  opinions, 
Louis  b  iployed  no  rougher  meana  of  re- 


inovin-T  them  than  a  gentle  suminnns  to  dis, 
perse  intimated  by  the  royal  master  of  cer- 
emonies. To  this  olHcer,  not  certainly  tho 
most  formidable  satellite  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, Wirabeau  replied  with  energetic  deter- 
mination.— "Slave!  return  to  thy  master, 
and  tell  him.  that  his  bayonets  alone  can 
drive  from  their  post  the  representativea 
of  the  jjcoplc." 

The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  pass  a 
decree,  that  they  adhered  to  tlieir  oath  tak- 
en in  the  Tennis-court,  while  by  anoth«r 
they  declared  that  their  own  persons  were 
inviolable  ;  and  that  whosoever  should  at- 
tempt to  executo  any  restraint  or  violence 
upon  a  representative  of  the  people,  should 
be  thereby  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason  against  the  nation. 

Their  firmness,  joined  to  the  inviolabili- 
ty with  which  they  had  invested  themselves, 
and  the  commotions  which  had  broken  out 
at  i^aris,  compelled  the  King  to  give  way, 
and  renounce  his  purpose  of  dissolving  tho 
States,  which  continued  their  sittings  under 
their  new  title  of  the  National  Assembly  , 
while  at  diiferent  intervals,  and  by  differ- 
ent mancsuvres,  the  Chambers  of  the  Clergy 
and  Nobles  united  with  them,  or,  more 
[jroperly,  were  merged  and  absorbed  in  one 
general  body.  Had  that  Assembly  been 
universally  as  pure  in  its  intentions  as  wo 
verily  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with 
many  or  most  of  its  members,  the  French 
government,  now  lyinij  dead  at  their  feet, 
might,  like  the  clay  ot  Prometheus,  haw* 
received  new  animation  from  their  hand. 

But  the  National  Assembly,  though  al- 
most unanimous  in  resisting  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and  in  opposing  the  claims  of'the 
privileged  classes,  was  much  divided  re- 
specting ulterior  views,  and  c.irried  in  its  bo- 
som the  seeds  of  internal  dissension,  and  the 
jarring  elements  of  at  least  four  parlies, 
which  had  afterwards  their  successive  en- 
trance and  exit  on  the  revolutionary  stage  ; 
or  rather  one  followed  the  other  like  suc- 
cessive billows,  eacli  obliterating  and  de- 
stroying the  marks  its  predecessor  had  left 
on  the  beach. 

The  Fin  ST  and  most  practical  division 
of  these  legislators,  was  the  class  headed 
by  Mounipr,'one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as 
one  nf  the  best  and  worthiest  men  in  France, 
by  Malouet  and  others.  They  were  patrons 
of  a  sclieiue  at  which  we  have  already  hint- 
ed, and  thought  France  ought  to  look  for 
some  of  the  institutions  favourable  to  free- 
dom, to  England,  whose  freedom  had  flour- 
ished so  long.  To  transplant  the  British 
oak,  with  all  its  contorted  branches  and  ex- 
tended roots,  would  have  been  a  fruitless 
attempt,  but  the  infant  tree  of  liberty  might 
have  been  taught  to  grow  after  the  same  fash- 
ion. Modern  France,  like  England  of  old, 
might  have  retained  such  of  her  own  ancient 
laws,  forms,  or  regulations,  as  still  were  re- 
garded by  the  nation  with  any  portion  of 
respect,  intermingling  them  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  as  were  required  by 
the  liberal  spirit  of  modern  times,  and  the 
whole  might  have  been  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  British  freedom.  The  nation 
might  thus,  in  building  its  own  bulwarks. 
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have  profited  by  the  plan  of  those  which 
Jiad  so  long   resisted   the   tempest.     It  is 
true,  tlie  French  legislature  could  not  have 
promised  themselves,  by  the    adoption  of 
this  course,  to  form  at  once  a  perfect  and 
entire  system  ;  but  they  might  have  secur- 
*'''         f,er3onal  freedom  of  the  subject,  the 
I, lal  by  jury,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the    right  of  granting  or   withholding   the 
supplies  necesspry  for  conducting  the  state, 
— of  itself  the  strongest  of  all  guarantees 
for  national  freedom,    and  tliat  of  which, 
•when  once  vested  in  their  own  representa- 
tives, the  people  will  never  permit  them  to 
be  depri-  ed.   They  might  have  adopted  also 
other  checks,  balances,   and   controls,  es- 
sential  to  the  permanence  of  a  free  coun- 
try ;  and  having  laid  so  strong  a  foundation, 
there  would  have  been  time  to  experience 
their  use  as  well  as  their  stability,  and  to 
introduce  gradually  such  further  improve- 
ments, additions,  or  alterations,  as  the  state 
of  France  should  appear   to    require,   after 
experience  of  those  which  they  had  adopted. 
But  besides  that  the  national  spirit  might 
be  revolted,  (not  unnaturally,  however  un- 
wisely,) at  borrowing  the   essential  pecul- 
iarities of  their   new   constitution   from   a 
country   which    they  were   accustomed    to 
consider  as  the  natural  rival   of  their  own, 
there'  existed  among  tlie  French   a  jealousy 
of  the  crown,   and  especially  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
lately  engaged  in  political  hostility,  which 
disinclined  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Assembly 
to  trust  the  King  with   much  authority,  or 
the  Nobles  with  that  intluence  which   any 
imitation  of  the  English  constitulion   must 
have  assigned  to  them.     A  fear   prevailed, 
that  whatever  privileges  should   be  left  to 
the  King  or   Nobles,    would    be   so   many 
means  of  attack  furnished  to  them  against 
the  new  system.     Joined  to  this   was  the 
ambition  of  creating  at  once,  and   by  their 
own  united  wisdom,  a  constitution  as  per- 
fect as  the  armed  personification  of  Wis- 
dom in  the   heathen  mythology.     England 
jiad  worked  her  way,  from  practical  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  into  the  adoption  of  gen- 
eral  maxims    of  government.     It    was    re- 
served, thought  most   of  the   National  As- 
sembly,  for   France,   to  adopt  a  nobler  ami 
more   intellectual    course,    and.    by   lay  in  ; 
down  abstract  doctrines  of  public  right,  to 
deduce  fro.n  these   their  rules  of  practical 
legislation  ;— just  as   it  is  said,   that  in  the 
French   naval-yanis  their  vessels   arc  con- 
structed  upnii    the    principles    of   abstract 
mathematics,  while   those  in   England  are, 
or  were,  cheiHy  built  upon  the  mo.-e  tech- 
nical and   mechanical   rules.     But  it  seems 
on  this  and  other  occasions  to  have   escap- 
ed  these   acute   reasmiers.  that  beams  and 
planks    are    sulijcct  to  certain   unalterable 
natural    laws,  while   mar  is,  by  the   various 
passions  acting  in  his  nature,  in   contradic- 
tion ol'leii  to  the   suggestions  of  his  under- 
standing, as  well   as  by  the  various  moditi- 
calions    of   society,    liable    to    a    thousand 
variations,  a'.l  of  which  call  for  limitations 
and  exceptions  qaaiii'yiiig  wliaiever  general 
maxims  may  be  adopted  couccminjj  his  du- 
ties aud  his  rights. 


All  such  considerations  were  spurned  by 
the  numerous  body  of  the  new  French  le- 
gislature, who  resolved,  in  imitation  of  Me- 
dea, to  ding  into  their  renovating  kettle 
every  existing  joint  and  member  of  their 
ok!  constitution,  in  order  to  its  perfect  and 
entire  renovation.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  liable  to  three  great  objections. 
First,  that  the  practical  inferences  deduc- 
ed from  the  abstract  principle  were  always 
liable  to  challenge  by  those,  who,  in  logical 
language,  denied  the  minor  of  the  proposi- 
tion, or  asserted  that  the  conclusion  was  ir- 
regularly deduced  from  the  premises.  Sec- 
ondly, that  the  legislators,  thus  grounding 
the  whole  basis  of  their  intended  constitu- 
tion upon  speculative  political  opinions, 
strongly  resembled  the  tailors  of  Laputa, 
who,  without  condescending  to  take  meas- 
ure of  their  customers,  like  brethren  of  the 
trade  elsewhere,  took  the  girth  and  altitude 
of  the  person  by  mathematical  calculation, 
and  if  the  clothes  did  not  fit,  as  was  almost 
always  the  case,  thought  it  ample  consola- 
tion for  the  party  concerned  to  be  assured, 
that,  as  they  worked  from  infallible  rules 
of  art,  the  error  could  only  be  occasioned 
by  his  own  faulty  and  irregular  conforma- 
tion of  ligure.  Thirdly,  A  legislature 
which  contents  itself  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  is  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  may  hope  to  attain  their  end,  and 
in  presenting  it  to  the  people  may  be  enti- 
tled to  say,  that,  although  the  plan  is  not 
perfect,  it  partakes  in  that  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  all  earthly  institutions,  while  it 
comprehends  the  elements  of  as  much 
good  as  the  actual  state  of  society  permits  ; 
but  from  the  law-makers,  wlio  begin  by  de- 
stroying all  existing  enactments,  and  assume 
it  as  their  duty  entirely  to  renovate  the 
constitution  of  a  country,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  perfection  can  be  accepted.  They 
can  shelter  themselves  under  no  respect  to 
ancient  prejudices  which  thev  have  contra- 
dicted, or  to  circumstances  of  society  which 
they  have  thrown  out  of  consideration. 
They  must  follow  uj)  to  the  uttermost  the 
principle  they  have  adopted,  and  their  in- 
stitutions can  never  be  fixed  or  secure  from 
the  encroachments  of  succeeding  innova- 
tors.while  they  retain  any  taint  of  that  falli- 
bility to  which  all  hliman  inventions  are 
necessarily  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  French  Assembly  en- 
tertained, nevertheless,  the  ambitious  view 
of  making  a  constitution,  corresponding  in 
every  respect  to  those  propositions  they 
had  laid  down  as  embracing  the  rights  of 
man,  which,  if  it  should  not  happen  to  suit 
the  condition  of  their  country,  would  nev- 
ertheless be  such  as  ought  to  have  suited 
it.  but  for  the  irregular  p'.ay  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  the  artificial  Iribits  acquired  in 
an  artificial  state  <  f  society.  But  tliis  ma- 
jority difrered  among  themselves  in  this  es- 
sential particular,  that  the  skcom>  division 
of  the  legislature,  holding  that  of  Mounier 
for  the  first,  was  disposed  to  place  at  the 
head  of  their  newlv-manufactured  govern- 
ment the  reigning  King,  Louis  XVI.  This 
resolution  in  his  favour  misht  be  partly  out 
of  regard  to  the  long  partiality  of  the  nation 
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to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  partly  out  of  re- 
spectfor  thephilanthropical  and  accomodat- 
ing character  of  Louis.  We  may  conceive 
also,  that  La  Faveltp,  bred  a  soldier,  and 
Bailli,  educated  a  nia<Tislrate,  had  still,  not- 
withstaiidinir  their  political  creed,  a  natural, 
tiiou-jh  unphilosophical  partiality  to  their 
well-meaning  and  lU-fiited  sovereign,  aiid 
a  conscientious  desire  to  relax,  so  far  as 
his  particu'ar  interest  was  concerned,  their 
general  rule  of  rev.ersing  all  that  had  previ- 
ously had  a  political  existence  in  France. 

A  THIRD  faction,  entertaining  the  same 
articles  of  political  creed  with  La  Fayette, 
Bailli,  and  others,  carried  them  much  far- 
ther, and  set  at  defiance  the  scruples  which 
limited  the  two  first  parties  in  their  career  of 
reformation.  These  last  agreed  with  La  Fav- 
ette  on  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  goTernment  upon  a  new  basis,  without 
which  entire  innovation,  they  further  agreed 
with  him,  that  it  must  have  been  perpetu- 
ally liable  to  the  chance  of  a  counter-revo- 
lution. But  carrying  their  arguments  far- 
ther than  the  Constitutional  party,  a.s  the 
followers  of  Fayette,  these  bolder  theorists 
pleaded  the  inconsistency  and  danger  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  their  new  system  of 
reformed  and  regenerated  government,  a 
prince  accustomed  to  consider  himself,  as 
by  inheritance,  the  legitimate  possessor  of 
absolute  power.  They  urged  that,  like  the 
snake  and  peasant  in  the  fable,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  monarch  and  his  demo- 
cratical  counsellors  could  forget,  the  one 
the  loss  of  his  power,  the  other  the  constant 
temptation  which  must  beset  the  King  to 
attempt  its  recovery.  With  more  consis- 
tency, therefore,  than  the  Constitutional- 
ists, this  third  party  of  politicians  became 
decided  Republicans,  determined  upon  ob- 
literating from  the  new  constitution  every 
name  and  vestige  of  monarchy. 

The  men  of  letters  in  the  Assembly  were, 
many  of  them,  attached  to  this  faction. 
They  haJ  originally  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  lawyers  and  mercantile  part 
of  the  Assembly.  Many  of  them  possessed 
great  talents,  and  were  by  nature  men  of 
honour  and  of  virtue.  But  in  great  revolu- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  dizzying 
effect  of  enthusiastic  feeling  and  excited 
passion.  In  the  violence  of  their  zeal  for 
the  liberty  of  France,  they  too  frequently 
adopted  the  maxim,  that  bo  glorious  an  ob- 
ject sanctioned  almost  any  means  which 
could  be  used  to  attain  it.  Under  the  ex- 
aggerated influence  of  a  mistaken  patriot- 
is-n,  they  were  too  apt  to  forget  that  a  crime 
remains  the  same  in  character  even  when 
perpetrated  in  a  public  cause.* 


»  A  singular  instance  of  this  overstrained  and 
dangerous  enthusiasm  is  given  by  Madame  Roland. 
It  being  the  purpose  to  rouse  ihe  fears  and  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  direct  their  animosity  against 
the  court  parly,  Grangencuve  agreeil  that  hu  him- 
•olfshoulil  be  murdered,  by  persons  chosen  for  the 
pnr|>o»»,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  suspicion  of 
the  crime  should  attcch  itself  to  the  aristocrats. 
lie  went  to  the  place  appointed,  but  Chabot,  who 
■Wn*  to  have  shared  his  fate,  neither  appeared  bim- 
»lf,  nor  had  made  the  nocessary  preparations  for 
llie  issasiinntion  of  his  friend,  for  which  Madame 
B'Uind,  that  high-opirited  .-ipublicax.,  dilates  u,  - 


It  was  among  these  ardent  meti  that  Bret 
arose  the  idea  of  forming  a  clab,  or  society, 
to  serve  as  a  point  of  union  for  those  who 
entertained  the  same  political  sentin.ents. 
Once  united,  they  rendered  their  sittinga 
public,  combined  them  with  affiliated  socie- 
ties in  all  parts  of  France,  and  could  thus, 
as  from  one  common  centre,  agitate  th« 
most  remote  frontiers  with  the  passionate 
feelings  which  electrified  the  metropolis. 
This  formidable  weapon  was,  in  process  of 
time,  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, as  the  original  republicans  were 
invidiously  called,  by  the  fiction  who  were 
generally  termed  Jacobins,  t'rom  their  i.iflu- 
ence  in  that  society,  and  whose  exixtence 
and  peculiarities  as  a  party,  we  have  nov^ 
to  notice. 

As  yet  this  fourth,  and,  as  itaflerwarig 
proved,  most  formidable  party,  lurked  in  se- 
cret among  the  republicans  of  a  higher  or- 
der and  purer  sentiments,  as  they,  on  their 
part,  had  not  yet  raised  the  mask,  or  ven^ 
tured  to  declare  openly  against  the  plan  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Jacobins 
v.'ere  termed,  in  ridicule,  Les  Enragh,  by 
the  Republicans,  who,  seeing  in  them  only- 
men  of  a  fiery  disposition,  and  \iolence  of 
deportment  and  declamation,  vainly  thought 
they  could  halloo  them  on,  and  call  them 
off,  at  their  pleasure.  They  were  yet  to 
learn,  that  when  force  i»  solemnly  appeal- 
ed to,  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious,  as 
they  must  be  foremost  in  the  battle,  will 
not  lose  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and  are 
more  likely  to  make  the  lion's  partition. 
These  Jacobins  affected  to  carry  the  ideas 
of  liberty  and  equality  to  the  rao'st  extrava- 
gant lengths,  and  were  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed in  the  Assembly  as  a  sort  of  fanatics, 
too  absurd  to  be  dreaded.  Their  character, 
indeed,  was  too  exaggerated,  their  habiu 
too  openly  profligate,  their  manners  too 
abominably  coarse,  their  schemes  too  ex- 
travagantly violent,  to  be  produced  to  open 
day,  while  yet  the  decent  forms  of  society 
were  observed.  But  they  were  not  the  less 
successful  in  gaining  the  lower  classes^ 
whose  cause  they  pretended  peculiarly  to 
espouse,  whose  passions  they  inflamed  by 
an  eloque^ce  suited  to  such  hearers,  and 
whose  tastes  they  flattered  by  afl"ectation  of 
brutal  manners  and  vulgar  dress.  They 
soon,  by  these  arts,  attached  to  themselvfes 
a  large  body  of  followers,  violently  inflam- 
ed with  the  prejudices  which  had  been  in- 
fused into  their  minds,  and  too  boldly  des- 
perate to  hesitate  at  any  measures  which 
should  be  recommended  by  their  dema- 
gogues. What  might  be  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  these  men  cannot  ;be  known.  We 
can  hardly  give  any  of  them  credit  for  be- 


on  hi.s  poltroonery.  Yet,  what  was  this  patriotic 
devotion,  save  a  plan  to  support  a  fal->o  accusation 
against  the  innocent,  by  an  act  of  murder  and  sui- 
cide, which,  if  the  scheme  succeeded,  was  to  lead 
to  massacre  and  proscription  .'  The  same  false,  ex- 
aggerated, and  distorted  views,  of  the  public  good 
centring,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  pure  republic,  led  Barnave  and  others  to  pal- 
liate the  massacres  of  September.  Most  of  them 
might  havesairl  of  the  Liberty  which  thev  had 
worshipped,  that  at  theix  death  lijey  found  it  aa 
empty  aante. 
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ing  mad  enough  to  have  any  real  patriotic 
feeling,  however  extravagantly  distorted. 
Most  probably,  each  had  formed  some 
■vagup  prospect  of  terminating  the  affair  to 
his"  jwn  advantage;  but  in  the  meantime, 
all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the 
revolutionary  impulse,  of  deferring  the  re- 
nurn  of  order  and  quiet,  and  of  resisting  and 
deransiiitr  any  description  of  orderly  and 
peaceful  government.  They  were  sensible 
that  the  return  of  law,  under  any  establish- 
ed and  regular  form  whatsoever,  must  ren- 
der them  as  contemptible  as  odious,  and  j 
■were  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
disorder  while  it  lasted,  and  to  snatch  at  and 
enjoy  sucli  portions  of  the  national  v.-rsck 
as  the  tempest  might  throw  witliin  their  in- 
dividual reach. 

This  foul  and  desperate  faction  could  not, 
by  all  the  actirity  it  used,  have  attained  the 
sway  which  it  exerted  among.^t  the  lees  of 
the  people,  without  possessing  and  exercis- 
ing extensively  the  pov.cr  of  suborning  in- 
ferior leaders  among  the  populace.  It  has 
been  generally  asserted,  that  means  for  at- 
taining this  important  object  were  supplied 
by  the  immense  wealth  of  the  nearest 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  that  Dake  of 
Orleans,  whose  name  is  so  unhajipily  mixed 
v.-ith  the  history  of  this  period.  By  his 
largesses,  according  to  the  general  report 
of  historians,  a  number  of  the  mo.it  violent 
writers  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were 
pensioned,  who  deluged  the  public  with 
false  r.ews  and  violent  abuse.  This  prince, 
it  is  said,  recompensed  those  popular  and 
ferocious  orators,  who  nightly  harangued 
the  people  in  the  Palais  pLuyale,  and  open- 
ly stimulated  them  to  the  most  violent  ag- 
gressions upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
obnoxious  individuals.  From  the  same  un- 
happy man's  cofters.v.ere  paid  numbers  of 
those  who  regularly  attended  on  tlie  debates 
of  the  Assembly,  crowded  tlie  galleries  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  public  at  large,  ap- 
plauded, hissed,  exercised  an  almost  domi- 
neering influence  in  the  national  councils, 
ar.d  were  sometimes  addressed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  as  if  they  had 
themselves  been  the  people  of  whom  they 
■were  the  scum  and  the  refuse. 

Fouler  accusations  even  than  these  char- 
ges were  brought  forward.  Bands^of  stran- 
gers, men  of  wild,  haggard,  and  ferocious 
appearance,  whose  persons  the  still  watch- 
ful police  of  Paris  were  unacquainted  with. 
Vegan  to  be  seen  in  the  motropolis,  like 
those  obscene  and  ill-omened  l.iirds  which 
are  seldom  visible  except  before  a  storm. 
All  these  were  understood  to  be  suborned 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  agents,  to 
unite  with  the  ignorant,  violent,  corrupted 
populace  of  the  great  metropolis  of  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  and  guiding  them 
to  actions  of  terror  and  cruelty.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  these  nianosuvres  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  change  of  dynasty,  which 
should  gratify  the  Duke  of.Orleans"  revenge 
by  the  tieposition  of  his  cousin,  and  his  am- 
bition by  enthroning  himself  in  his  stead, 
or  at  least  bv  nominating  him  Lieutenant 
of  France.  Willi  all  the  royal  povrers.  The 
nost  daring  and  unscrupulous  amongst  the 


Jacobins  are  said,  originally  to  have  belong- 
ed to  the  faction  of  Orleans;  but  as  he 
manifested  a  want  of  decision,  and  did  not 
avail  himself  of  opportunities  cf  pushing 
his  fortune,  they  abandoned  their  leader, 
(whom  they  continued,  however,  to  flatter 
and  deceive,)  and,  at  the  head  of  the  parti- 
zans  collected  for  his  service,  and  paid 
from  bis  tinances.  they  pursued  the  path  of 
their  individual  fortunes. 

Besides  the  various  parties  which  we 
have  detailed,  and  which  gradually  devel- 
oped theii-  discordant  sentiments  as  the 
Revolution  proceeded,  the  Assembly  con- 
tained the  usual  proportion  cf  that  pru- 
dent class  of  politicians  who  are  guided  by. 
events,  and  who,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
called  themselves  '•  Waiters  upon  I'mvi- ' 
deuce  ;' — men  who  might  boast,  witn  the 
miller  in  the  tale,  that  tliough  they  could 
not  direct  the  course  of  the  wind,  they 
oould  adjust  their  sails  so  as  to  profit  by  it, 
blow  from  what  quarter  it  would. 

All  the  various  parties  in  the  Asseir>bly, 
by  whose  division  the  Xing  might,  by  tem- 
porizing measures,  have  surely  profited, 
were  united  in  a  determined  rourse  of  hos- 
tility to  the  crown  and  its  pretensions,  by 
the  course  which  Louis  X\I.  wa-s  unfortu- 
nately advised  to  pursue.  It  had  been  re- 
solved to  assume  a  menacing  attitude,  and 
to  place  the  King  at  ihe  head  of  a  strong 
force.     Orders  were  given  accordmglv. 

]Necker,  though  approving  of  many  parts 
of  the  proposal  made  to  the  Assembly  at  th« 
royal  sitting,  had  strongly  dissented  from 
others,  and  had  opposed  the  measure  of 
marciiing  troops  towards  \'ersaillcs  sr.i 
Paris  to  overawe  the  capital,  ana.  it  neces- 
sary, t]i.?']National  Assembly.  Necker  re- 
ceived his  dismission,  and  thus  a  second 
time  the  King  and  the  people  seemed  to  be 
prepared  for  open  war.  The  force  at  first 
glance  seemed  entirely  on  th.e  royal  side. 
Thirty  regiments  were  dr.awn  around  Paiis 
and  Versaillei',,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Broglio,  an  olFicer  of  eminence,  and  believ- 
ed to  be  a  zetilous  anti-revolutionist,  and  a 
large  camp  formed  under  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis.  The  town  was  open  on  all 
side.s,  and  the  only  persons  by  whom  de- 
fence could  be  offered  were  an  unarmed 
mob;  but  this  superiority  existed  only  iu 
appeaiancc.  The  French  guards  had  al- 
ready united  themselves,  or,  as  the  phr.ase 
then  went,  fraternized  with  the  paople, 
Yielding  to  the  various  modes  employed  to 
dispose  them  to  the  popular  cause  ;  and. 
little  attached  to  their  oliiccrs,  most  of 
whom  only  saw  their  companies  upon  Uic 
days  of  parade  or  duty,  an  apparent  acci- 
dent, which  probably  had  its  origin  in  an 
experiment  upon  the  feelings  of  these  re- 
giments, brought  the  mat'er  to  a  crisis^. 
The  soldiers  had  been  supplied  secretly 
with  means  of  unusual  dissipation,  and  con- 
sequently a  laxity  of  discipline  was  daily 
i;aining  ground  among  them.  To  correct 
this  licence,  eleven  of  the  guards  had  been 
committed  to  prison  for  military  oflences  ; 
the  Parisian  mob  delivered  them  by  vio- 
lence, and  took  them  under  the  p-otertion 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  conduct  whici,  made 
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the  natural  impression  on  their  comrades. 
Their  numbers  were  three  tliousand  six 
hundred  of  the  best  soldiers  in  France,  ac- 
customed to  military  discipline,  occupy- 
ing every  strong  point  in  the  city,  and  sup- 
ported by  Its  imniciise  though  disorderly 
populace. 

'J'he  gaining  these  regiments  gave  the 
Hcvol\.iionists  the  conjmand  of  Paris,  from 
\vhich  the  priiiy  assembled  under  Broglio 
might  have  found  it  hard  to  dislodge  them  ; 
but  these  last  were  more  willing  to  aid 
tJinn  to  quell  any  insurrection  which  might 
take  place.  The  modes  of  seduction  which 
had  succeeded  with  the  French  guards 
were  sedulously  addressed  to  other  corps. 
The  regiments  which  l.iy  nearest  to  Paris 
verc  not  ibrgottcn.  They  were  jilieil  with 
Ijiose  temptations  which  are  most  powerful 
with  soldiers — wine,  women,  and  money, 
were  supplied  in  abundance — and  it  was 
amidst  debauchery  and  undiscipHne  that 
the  I'rench  army  renounced  tiieir  loyalty, 
which  used  to  be  even  too  much  the  god 
of  their  idolatrv,  and  which  was  now  de- 
etroyed  like  the  temple  of  Persepolis, 
ajuidst  the  vapours  of  wine,  and  at  tlie  in- 
stigation of  courtezans.  There  remained 
the  foreign  troops,  of  which  there  were 
several  regiments,  but  tiieir  disposition  was 
doubtful ;  and  to  use  them  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Pnris,  might  have  bejii  to  confirm 
the  soldiers  of  the  soil  in  their  indispo- 
sition to  the  royal  cause,  supported  as  it 
juust  then  have  been  by  foreigners  e.\clu- 
sively. 

Meanwhile,  the  dark  intrigues  which  had 
been  long  formed  for  accomplishing  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  in  Paris,  were  now  ready 
♦o  be  brought  into  action.  Tiie  populace 
had  been  encouraged  by  success  in  one  or 
l^vo  skirip.ishes  with  the  gens-d'armcs  and 
foreign  soldiery.  They  had  stood  a  skir- 
mish with  a  regiment  of  German  horse,  and 
had  been  successful.  The  number  of  des- 
perate characters  who  were  to  lead  the  van 
in  these  violences,  was  now  greatlv  increas- 
ed. Deep  had  called  to  deep,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary clubs  of  Paris  had  summoned 
their  confederates  from  among  the  most 
fiery  and  forward  of  every  province.  Be- 
sides troops  of  galley-slave=  and  deserters, 
vagabonds  of  every  order  flocked  to  Paris, 
like  ravens  to  the  spoil.  'J'o  these  were 
joined  the  lowest  inhabitants  of  a  populous 
city,  always  ready  for  riot  and  rapine  ;  and 
they  were  led  on  and  encouraged  bv  men 
^vho  were  in  many  instances  sincere  en- 
thusiasts in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  thought 
it  could  only  be  victorious  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  government.  The  Re- 
publican and  Jacobin  party  were  open  in 
sentiment  and  in  action,  encouraging  the 
insurrection  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er. Tne  Constitutionalists,  more  passive, 
were  still  rejoiced  to  see  the  storm  arise, 
conceiving  such  a  crisis  was  necessary  to 
compel  the  King  to  place  the  helm  of  the 
state  in  their  hands.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  assembled  force  of  the 
crown  would  be  employed  to  preserve  the 
peace  at  least,  and  prevent  the  general  sys- 
tem of  robbery  and  pl'iader  which  seemed 


about  to  ensue.  They  appeared  not,  and 
the  citizens  themselves  took  arms  by  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thcasands,  forming  the 
burgher  militia,  wliicli  was  afterwards  call- 
ed the-JNational  Guard.  The  royal  arsenals 
I  were  plundered  to  obtain  arms,  and  Lii 
Fayette  was  adopted  tlie  commander-in- 
chief  of  this  new  army,  a  suihcicnt  sign 
that  they  were  to  embrace  what  was  called 
the  Constitutional  party.  Another  large 
proportion  of  tlie  population  was  hastily 
armed  with  pikes,  a  v.e.ipon  which  was 
thence  termed  ilevolutionary.  The  Baron 
de  Be.?cnval,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Swiss 
guards,  two  foreign  rei^iments,  and  ei^ht 
hundred  horse,  after  an  idle  dernonstr.ation 
which  only  served  to  encourage  the  insur- 
gents, retired  from  Paris  v.itlioiit  firing  a. 
siiot,  having,  he  says  in  his  »Memoirs,  no 
orders  how  to  act,  and  being  desirous  to 
avoid  precipitating  a  civil  war.  His  re- 
treat was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  the  I'Vench  Guard,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  ajmed  mob  of  Paris, 
took  the  Bastille,  and  massacred  a  part  of 
the  garrison. 

We  arc  not  tracing  minutel  r  the  events 
of  the  llevolut.on,  but  only  attempting  to 
describe  their  spirit  and  tendency  ;  and  we 
may  here  notice  two  changes,  which  for 
the  first  time  were  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  tiie  character  of  the  Parisian  pop- 
ulace. 

The  Badauds  de  Paris  as  they  v.cre  call- 
ed in  derision,  had  been  hitherto  viewed  aa 
a  light,  laughinsr,  thoughtless  race,  passion- 
ately fond  of  news,  thougli  not  very  acutely 
distinguishing  betwi.xt  truth  and  falsehood, 
quick  in  adopting  impressions,  but  incapa- 
ble of  forming  firm  and  concerted  resolu- 
tions, still  more  incapable  of  executing 
them,  and  30  easily  overawed  by  an  armed 
force,  that  about  twelve  hundred  police- 
soldiers  had  been  hitherto  suliicient  to  keep 
all  Paris  in  subjection.  But  in  the  attack 
of  the  Bastille,  they  showed  themselves 
daring,  resolute,  and  unyielding,  as  well  as 
prompt  and  headlong.  These  new  quali- 
ties were  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
support  which  they  received  from  the 
French  Guards  ;  but  are  still  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  loftier  and  more  decided 
character  belonging  to  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  the  mi.\ture  of  men  of  the  better 
classes,  and  of  the  high  tone  which  belongs 
to  them,  among  the  mere  rabble  of  the  city. 
The  garrison  of  this  too-famous  castle  was 
indeed  very  weak,  but  its  deep  moats,  and 
insurmountable  bulwarks,  presented  the 
most  imposing  show  of  resistance  •,  and  the 
triumph  which  the  popular  cause  obtained 
in  an  exploit  seemingly  so  desperate,  infus- 
ed a  general  consternation  into  the  Kin<» 
and  tlie  royalists. 

The  second  remarkable  particular  was, 
that  from  being  one  of  the  most  light-heart- 
ed and  kind-tempered  of  nations,  the  French 
seemed  upon  the  Revolution  to  have  bee 
animated  not  merely  with  the  courage,  bi 
with  the  rabid  fury,  of  unchained  wilu 
beasts.  Foulon  and  Berthicr,  two  individ 
uals  whom  thoy  considered  as  enemies  of 
the  people,  were  put  to  death,  with  circnm- 
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•tances  of  cruelty  and  insult  fitting  only  at 
the  deatli-stake  of  a  Cherokee  encamp- 
ment ;  and, -in  emulation  of  literal  cannibals, 
there  were  men,  or  rather  monsters,  found, 
not  only  to  tear  asunder  the  limbs  of  their 
victims,  but  to  eat  their  hearts,  and  drink 
their  blood.  The  intensity  of  the  new 
doctrines  of  freedom,  the  animosity  occa- 
sioned by  civil  commotion,  cannot  account 
for  these  atrocities,  even  in  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  populace.  Those  who 
led  the  way  in  such  unheard-of  enormities, 
must  have  been  practised  murderers  and 
assassins,  mixed  with  the  insurgents,  like 
old  hounds  in  a  young  pack,  to  lead  them 
on,  flesh  tiiem  with  slaughter,  and  teach  an 
example  of  cruelty  too  easily  learned,  but 
hard  to  be  ever  forgotten.  The  metropolis 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
and  civil  war  or  submission  was  the  only 
resource  left  to  the  sovereign.  For  the 
former  course  suflicient  reasons  might  be 
urged.  The  whole  proceedings  in  thj  me- 
tropolis had  been  entirely  insurrectionary, 
without  the  least  pretence  of  authority  from 
the  INational  Assembly,  which  continued 
Bitting  at  Versailles,  discuss'ng  the  order 
of  the  day,  while  the  citizens  of  Paris  were 
storming  castles,  and  tearing  to  pieces  their 
prisoners,  without  authority  from  the  na- 
tional representatives,  and  even  without 
the  consent  of  their  own  civic  rulers.  The 
provost  of  the  merchants  was  assassinated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance, 
and  a  terrified  committee  of  electors  were 
the  only  persons  who  preserved  the  least 
scisblance  of  authority,  which  they  were 
obLged  to  exercise  under  the  control  and 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  infuriated  multitude. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  though 
assuming  arms  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  had  no  desire  of 
en-ploying  them  against  the  royal  authority  ; 
a  much  larger  only  united  themselves  with 
the  insurgents,  because,  in  a  moment  of 
universal  a^'tation,  they  were  the  active 
and  predominant  party.  Of  these  the  for- 
mer desired  peace  and  protection  ;  the  lat- 
ter, from  habit  and  shame,  must  have  soon 
deserted  the  side  which  was  ostensibly 
conducted  by  riiRians  and  common  stabbers, 
and  drawn  themselves  to  that  which  pro- 
tected peace  and  f;ood  order.  We  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  a  people  so  en- 
lightened as  those  of  France,  too  good  an 
opinion  of  human  nature  in  any  countrv,  to 
believe  that  men  will  persist  in  evil,  if  de- 
fended in  their  honest  and  legal  rights. 

What,  in  this  case,  was  the  duty  of  Louis 
XVI.  '!  We  answer  without  hesitation,  that 
A-hich  George  111.  of  Britain  proposed  to 
himself,  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Protest- 
ant Religion,  a  violent  and  disorderly  mob 
opened  prisons,  destroyed  property,  burned 
houses,  and  committed,  though  with  far 
fewer  symptoms  of  atrocity,  the  same 
course  of  disorder  which  now  laid  waste 
Paris.  It  is  known  that  when  his  ministers 
hesitated  to  give  an  opinion  in  ]ioint  of  law 
concerning  the  employment  of  inilitarv 
force  for  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  a  disorderly  banditti,  the  Kin>j.  as 
ctuef  magistrate,  declared  his  own  purpose 


to  march  into  the  blazing  city  at  the  head 
of  his  guards,  and  with  the  strong  hand  of 
war  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  affrighted  capital.  The  same 
call  now  sounded  loudly  in  the  ear  of  Lou- 
is. He  was  still  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
their  lives  and  property  -still  commander 
of  that  army  levied  and  paid  for  protectiiig 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  subject.  The  King  ought 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly without  an  instant's  delay,  cleared  him- 
self before  that  body  of  the  suspicions  with 
which  calumny  had  loaded  him,  and  re- 
quired and  commanded  fhe  assistance  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  quell 
the  frightful  excesses  of  murder  and  rapine 
which  dishonoured  the  capital.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  whole  moderate  party, 
as  they  were  called,  would  have  united 
with  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  The  throne 
was  not  yet  empty,  nor  the  sword  unsway- 
ed. Louis  had  surrendered  much,  and 
might,  in  the  course  of  the  change  impend- 
ing, have  been  obliged  to  surrender  more  j 
but  he  was  still  King  of  France,  still  bound 
by  his  coronation  oath  to  prevent  murkier 
and  put  down  insurrection.  He  could  not 
be  considered  as  crushing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, in  answerinsi  a  call  to  discharge  his 
kingly  duty  ;  for  what  had  the  cause  of  re- 
formation, proceeding  as  it  was  by  the 
peaceful  discussion  of  an  unarmed  conven- 
tion, to  do  with  the  open  war  waged  by  the 
insurgents  of  Paris  upon  the  King's  troops, 
or  with  the  gratuitous  murders  and  atroci- 
ties with  which  the  capital  had  been  pollut- 
ed ?  With  such  members  as  shame  and  fear 
might  have  brought  Ov-er  from  the  opposite 
side,  the  King,  exerting  himself  as  a  prince, 
would  have  formed  a  majority  strong  enough 
to  show  the  union  which  subsisted  betwixt 
the  Crown  and  the  Assembly,  when  the 
protection  of  the  laws  was  the  point  in 
question.  With  such  a  support — or  with- 
out it — tor  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prince,  in  a 
crisis  of  such  em^-rgency,  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, and  save  the  country,  by  th*  exercise 
of  his  royal  prerogative,  whether  with  or 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
brandies  of  the  legislature, — the  King,  at 
the  head  of  his  Gardes  du  Corps,  of  th« 
regiments  which  might  have  been  found 
faithful,  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  whose 
principles  of  chivalry  devoted  them  to  the 
sevice  of  their  sovereitrn.  ought  to  have 
marched  into  Paris,  and  put  down  the  in- 
siirreclion  by  the  armed  hand  of  authority, 
or  fallen  in  the  attempt,  like  the  representa- 
tive of  Henry  IV.  His  duty  called  upon 
him,  and  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
invested  enabled  him,  to  act  this  part; 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  dis- 
mayed the  factious,  encouraged  the  timid, 
decided  the  wavering,  and,  by  obtaining  a 
conquest  over  lawless  and  brute  violence, 
would  have  paved  the  way  tor  a  moderate- 
and  secure  reformation  in  the  state. 

But,  having  obtained  this  victory,  in  the 
name  of  the  Law  of  the  realm,  the  King 
could  only  be  vindicated  in  having  resorted 
to  arms,  by  usiag  his  conquest  with  suck 
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Dio.deration,  as  to  show  that  he  threw  his 
sword  into  the  one  scale,  solely  in  order  to 
b.dance  the  clubs  and  poniards  of"  popular 
insurrection,  with  wlucli  the  other  was 
loaded.  He  must  then  have  evinced  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  obstruct  the  q'jiet 
course  of  moderation  and  constitutional  re- 
form, in  stemming  that  of  headloni^  and  vi- 
olent innovation.  Many  disputes  would 
have  remained  to  be  settled  between  him 
and  his  subjects;  but  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  constitution,  though  less  rapid, 
would  have  been  more  safe  and  certain, 
and  the  kingdom  of  France  might  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  freedom  equal  to  that 
which  she  now  possesses,  without  passing 
through  a  brief  but  dreadful  anarchy  to  long 
years  of  military  despotism,  without  the 
loss  of  mines  of  treasure,  and  witiiout  the 
expenditure  of  oceans  of  blood.  To  those 
who  object  the  peril  of  this  course,  and  the 
risk  to  the  person  of  tlie  sovereign  from  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents,  wc  can  only  answer, 
in  the  words  of  the  elder  Horatius,  Qu' il 
mourCit.  Prince  or  peasant  have  alike  liv- 
ed long  enough,  when  the  choice  comes  to  j 
be  betwixt  loss  of  life  and  an  important  du- 
ty undischarged.  Death,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  would  have  saved  Louis  more 
cruel  humiliation,  his  subjects  a  deeper 
crime. 

We  do  not  affect  to  deny,  that  in  this 
course  there  was  considerable  risk  of  an- 
other kind,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  Kir.g,  susceptible  as  he  was  to  the  in- 
fluence of  those  around  him,  might  have 
lain  under  strong  temptation  to  have  resum- 
ed the  despotic  authority,  of  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  divested  himself,  and 
have  thus  abused  a  victory  gained  over  in- 
surrection into  a  weapon  of  tyranny.  But 
the  spirit  of  liberty  was  so  strong  in  France, 
the  principles  of  leniency  and  moderation 
80  natural  to  the  King,  his  own  late  hazards 
BO  great,  and  the  future,  considering  the 
general  disposition  of  his  subjects,  so 
doubtful,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  a 
Tictory  by  the  sovereign  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  followed  by  temperate 
measures.  How  the  people  used  theirs  is 
but  too  well  known.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
strongly  stated  our  (.pinion,  that  Louis 
would  at  this  crisis  have  been  justified  in 
employing  force  to  compel  order,  but  that 
the  crime  would  have  been  deep  and  inex- 
piable had  he  abused  a  victory  to  restore 
despotism. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  preceding 
statement  takes  too  much  for  granted,  and 
that  the  violence  employed  on  the  14th  July 
was  probably  or'y  an  anticipation  of  the 
forcible  measures  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  King  against  the  Assem- 
bly. The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  suc- 
cessful party  may  always  cast  on  the  loser 
the  blan  e  of  commencing  the  brawl,  as  the 
wolf  punished  the  lamb  for  troubling  the 
course  of  the  water,  though  he  drank  low- 
est down  the  stream.  But  when  we  find 
one  party  completely  prepared  and  ready 
for  action,  forming  plans  boldlv,and  exe- 
cuting them  skilfully,  and  observe  the  other 
Bocerlain  and  unprovided,  betraying  all  the 
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imbecility  of  surprise  and  indecision,  we' 
must  necessarily  believe  the  attack  was 
premeditated  on  the  one  side,  and  unexpect- 
ed on  the  other. 

The  abandonment  of  thirty  thousand 
stand  of  arms  at  the  Hotel  dcr>  Invalides, 
which  were  surrendered  without  the  slight- 
est resistance,  though  three  Swiss  regiments 
lay  encamped  in  the  Champs  F.lys^es ;  the 
ti)t;dly  unprovided  slate  of  the  Bastille,  gar- 
risoned by  about  one  hundred  Swiss  and  In- 
valids, and  without  provisions  even  for  tnat 
small  number;  the  absolute  inaction  of  the 
Baron  de  Bezenval,  who, — without  entan- 
gling his  troops  in  the  narrow  streets,  which 
was  pleaded  as  his  excuse, — might,  by 
marching  along  the  Boulevards,  a  passage 
so  well  calculated  I'or  the  manoeuvres  of 
regular  troops,  have  relieved  the  siege  of 
that  fortress  ;*  and,  finally,  that  General's 
bloodless  retreat  from  Paris, — show  that  the 
King  had,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
not  only  adopted  no  measures  of  a  hostile 
character,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  have 
issued  such  orders  as  prevented  his  officers 
from  repelling  force  by  force. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  believe,  that 
the  scheme  of  assembling  the  tropps  round 
Paris  was  one  of  those  half  measures,  to 
which,  with  great  political  weakness,  Louis 
resorted  more  than  once — an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate by  the  demonstration  of  force, 
which  he  was  previously  resolved  not  to 
use.  Had  his  purposes  of  aggression  been 
serious,  five  thousand  troops  of  loyal  prin- 
ciples— and  such  might  surely  have  been 
selected — would,  aeting  suddenly  and  ener- 
getically, have  better  assured  him  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  than  six  times  that  number 
brought  to  waste  themselves  in  debauch 
around  its  walls,  and  to  be  withdrawn  with- 
out the  discharge  of  a  musket.  Indeed, 
the  courage  of  Louis  was  of  a  passive,  not 
an  active  nature,  conspicuous  in  enduring 
adversity,  but  not  of  that  eneriretic  and  de- 
cisive character  which  turns  dubious  affairs 
into  prosperity,  and  achieves  by  its  own  ex- 
ertions the  success  which  Fortune  denies. 

The  insurrection  of  Paris  being  acquies- 
ced in  by  the  sovereign,  was  recognized  by 
the  nation  as  a  legitimate  conquest,  instead 
of  a  state  crime  ;  and  the  tameness  of  the 
King  in  enduring  its  violence,  was  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  the  citizens  had  but  antici- 
pated his  intended  forcible  measures  against 
the  Assembly,  and  prevented  tiie  military 
occupation  of  the  city.  In  the  debates  of 
the  .Assembly  itself,    the  insurrection  was 


*  We  have  heard  from  a  spectator  who  could  bo 
trusted,  that,  during  the  course  of  the  attack  on 
the  Bastille,  u  cry  arose  amon^  the  crowd  that  th« 
regiment  of  Royales  Allemandcs  were  coming  upoa 
them.  Tliere  was  at  that  moment  such  a  dijposi- 
tioii  to  fly,  a.s  pUiinly  showed  wliut  would  have 
hecn  the  effect  had  a  boil y  of  troops  appeared  ia 
reulity.  The  Baron  de  Hezenval  had  commanded 
a  body  >C  the  guards,  when,  some  weeks  previous- 
ly, they  Rubiiued  an  insurrection  in  the  Fau.vbourg 
St.  Antoine.  On  that  occasio»  many  of  the  mob 
wcie  killed  ;  ami  he  observes  ici  his  Memoirs,  that, 
while  the  citizens  of  Paris  termed  him  tlicii  pre- 
server, he  was  very  coMIv  received  at  court,  ]!• 
might  be,  therefore,  unwilling  to  commit  hlmsuif^ 
by  acting  decidedly  on  the  12lh  July 
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vindicated  ;  the  fears  and  suspicions  alleg- 
ed as  its  motives  were  justified  as  well- 
founded;  the  passions  of  the  citizens  w^e 
sympathized  with,  and  tlicir  worst  excesses 
palliated  and  excused.  When  the  horrors 
aocompanviiig  the  murder  of  Berthier  and 
Foulon  were  "dilated  upon  by  Lally  Tolen- 
dahl  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  heard  and  an- 
swered as  if  he  had  made  mountains  of 
mole-hills.  Mirabeau  said,  that  "  it  was  a 
time  to  think,  and  nor,  to  feel."  Barnave 
asked,  with  a  sneer,  '•  If  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  was  so  pure  1"  Robespierre, 
rising  into  animation  with  acts  of  cruelty 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  interest  of  such  a 
mind,  observed,  that  '•  the  people,  oppress- 
«d  for  ages,  had  a  right  to  the  revenge  of  a 
day." 

But  how  long  did  that  day  last,  or  what 
was  the  fate  of  those  who  justified  its  enor- 
mities ?  From  that  hour  the  mob  of  Paris, 
or  rather  the  suborned  agitators  by  whom 
the  actions  of  that  blind  multitude  were 
dictated,  became  masters  of  the  destiny  of 
France.  An  insurrection  was  organized 
wlienever  there  was  any  purpose  to  be  car- 
ried, and  the  Assembly  might  be  said  to 
work  under  the  impulse  of  the  popular  cur- 
rent, as  mechanically  as  the  wheel  of  a 
water  engine  is  driven  by  the  cascade. 

The  victory  of  the  Ba.stilie  was  extended 
in  its  consequences  to  the  cabinet  and  to 
the  legislative  body.  In  the  former,  those 
ministers  who  had  counselled  the  King  to 
stand  on  the  defensive  against  the  Assem- 
bly, or  rather  to  assume  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, suddenly  lost  courage  when  th.ey  heard 
the  fate  of  Foulon  and  Berthier.  Tlie  Bar- 
on da  Breteueil,  the  unpopular  successor  of 
Keeker,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  driv- 
en into  exile  ;  and  to  complete  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  Necker  himself  was  recalled 
by  their  unaninous  voice. 

Th(2  King  ciime,  or  was  conducted  to, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  in  what  com- 
pared to  the  triumph  of  the  minister,  was  a 
sort  of  ovation,  in  which  he  appeared  rath- 
er as  a  captive  than  otherwise.  He  enter- 
ed into  the  edifice  under  a  vault  of  steel, 
formed  by  the  crossed  sabres  and  pikes  of 
those  who  had  been  lately  engaged  in  com- 
bating his  soldiers,  and  murdering  his  sub- 
jects. He  adopted  the  cockade  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  and  in  doing  so,  ratified  and 
approved  of  the  acts  done  e.Kpressly  against 
his  command,  acquiesced  in  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  Ids  own  authority,  and  co;ii- 
pleted  that  conquest  by  laying  down  hu 
aims. 

The  conquest  of  the  Bastille  was  the 
first,  almost  the  only  appeal  to  arras  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
popular  success,  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
the  mon.irch,  showed  that  nothing  remain- 
ed save  the  n^me  of  the  ancient  government. 
The  King's  younger  brother,  the  Comte 
d'.^rtois,  now  reigning  King  of  France,  had 
been  distinguished  as  the  leader  and  rally- 
ing point  of  the  royalists.  He  left  the  king- 
dom with  his  children,  and  took  refuge  in 
Turm,  Other  distinguished  princes,"  and 
many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  adopted  the 
came    course,  and   th-nT  dep.irturc   seem- 


ed to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  royaj 
cause  was  indeed  desperate,  since  it  was 
deserted  by  those  most  interested  in  its  de- 
fence. This  was  tlie  first  act  of  general 
emigration,  and  although  in  the  circumstan- 
ces it  may  be  excused,  yet  it  must  still  be 
termed  a  great  political  error.  For  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  bf'  considered,  tha.t 
these  princes  and  tlieir  followers  had  been 
educated  in  tiie  belief  that  the  government 
of  France  rested  in  the  King's  person,  and 
w.as  identified  with  him  ;  and  that  when 
the  King  was  displaced  from  his  permanent 
situ.ition  of  power,  the  whole  social  system 
of  France  v.ns  totally  ruined,  and  nothing 
remained  which  could  legally  govern  or  be 
governed;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  instant  the  emi- 
grants crossed  the  frontier,  tliey  at  once 
lost  all  the  natural  advantages  of  birth  and 
education,  and  separated  themselves  from 
the  country  which  it  was  their  duty  to  de- 
fend. 

To  draw  to  a  liead,  and  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  counter 
revolution,  would  have  been  the  ready  and 
natural  resource.  But  the  influence  of  the 
privileged  classes  was  so  totally  destroyed, 
that  the  scheme  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  hopeless,  even  if  the  King's  con- 
sent could  have  been  obtained.  To  remain 
in  France,  whether  in  Paris  or  the  depart- 
ments, must  have  exposed  them,  in  thei» 
avowed  character  of  aristocrats,  to  abso- 
lute assassination.  It  has  been  therefore 
urged,  that  emigration  was  their  only  re- 
source. 

But  there  remained  for  these  princes, 
nobles,  and  cavaliers,  a  more  noble  task, 
could  tliey  but  have  united  themselves  cor- 
dially to  tiiat  portion  of  the  Assembly,  ori- 
ginally a  strong  one.  which  professed,  with- 
out destroying  the  existing  state  of  mon- 
archy in  France,  to  wish  to  infuse  into  it 
the  spirit  of  rational  liberty,  and  to  place 
Louis  in  such  a  situation  as  should  have 
insured  him  the  safe  and  honourable  station 
of  a  limited  monarch,  though  it  deprived 
him  of  the  powers  of  a  despot.  It  is  in 
politics,  however,  as  in  religion — the  slight- 
er in  itself  the  dill'erence  bctwen  two  par- 
ties, the  more  tenacious  is  each  of  the 
propositions  iu  which  they  disagree.  The 
pure  Royalists  were  so  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  coalesce  with  those  who  had  blend- 
ed an  attachment  to  monarchy  witii  a  love  of 
liberty,  that  they  scarce  accounted  them  fit 
to  share  the  dangers  and  distresses  to  which 
all  were  alike  reduced. 

This  first  emigration  proceeded  not  a  lit- 
tle perhaps  on  the  feeling  of  self-cor.se- 
qucnce  among  those  by  whom  it  was  adopt- 
ed. The  high-born  nobles  of  which  it  was 
chiefly  composed,  had  been  long  the 
WORLD,  as  it  is  termed,  to  Paias  and  to 
each  other,  and  it  w.is  a  natur.il  cor  elusion, 
that  their  v.-ithdrawing  themselves  from 
the  sphere  which  they  adorned,  must 
have  been  felt  as  an  irremediable  depriva- 
tion. They  were  not  aware  how  easily,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  perfumed  lamps  are,  to 
all  purposes  of  utility,  replaced  by  ordina- 
ry  candles,  and   that,  carrying   away   with 
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<hem  much  of  dignity,  gallantry,  and  grace, 
they  left  beiiind  aa  ample  stock  of  wsdom 
Biul  valour,  ami  all  the  other  essential  qual- 
iti«s  by  which  nalioas  are  governed  and  de- 
fended. 

The  situation  and  negotiations  of  the  em- 
igrants in  the  courts  to  which  they  fled, 
were  also  prejudicial  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion, and  consequently  to  the  roval  cause, 
to  wliich  they  had  sacrificed  their  country. 
Ileduced  '•  to  show  their  misery  in  foreign 
lands."  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  ob- 
taining foreign  aid  to  return  to  their  own, 
and  laid  themselves  under  a  very  heavy  ac- 
cusation of  instig:iting  a  civil  war,  wliile 
Louis  was  yet  the  resigned,  it'not  the  con- 
tented, sovereign  of  the  newly  moditied 
empire.  To  this  subject  we  niu.st  after- 
wards return. 

The  conviction  that  the  nncient  monarchy 
of  France  had  fiillen  forever,  gave  encour- 
agement to  the  numerous  parties  which 
uuiled  in  desiring  a  new  constitution,  al- 
thou.'h  they  diftered  on  the  principles  on 
whfch  it  was  to  be  founded.  But  all  agreed 
tWrtUt  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  the  ancient  state 
ofthin:;s.  They  resolved  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  feudal  rights,  and  manaj.'ed  the 
matter  with  so  much  address  that  it  was 
made  to  appear  on  the  part  of  those  who 
held  them  a  voluntary  surrender.  The  de- 
bate in  the  National  Assembly"  was  turned 
by  the  popular  leaders  upon  the  odious 
character  of  the  feudal  rights  and  privileg- 
es, as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  giMiera! 
depressio..  and  discontent  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  involved.  The  Nobles  un- 
derstood the  hint  which  was  thus  given 
them,  and  answered  it  with  the  ready  cour- 
age and  generosity  which  has  been  at  a!! 
times  the  attribute  of  tlieir  order,  though 
sometimes  these  noble  qualities  have  been 
indiscreetly  e.'cercised.  "  Is  it  from  usper- 
Bonally  that  thj  nation  expects  sacrifices  ?'' 
Slid  the  Marquis  de  Foucault:  "  be  assur- 
ed that  you  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our 
generosity.  We  are  desirous  to  defend  to 
the  last  the  rights  of  the  monarchy,  but  we 
can  be  lavish  of  our  peculiar  and  personal 
interests." 

The  sam.e  general  sentiment  pervaded  at 
once  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  who,  suffi- 
ciently sensible  that  what  they  resigned 
could  not  operate  essentially  to  the  quiet 
of  the  state,  were  yet  too  proud  to  have 
even  the  appearance  of  placing  their  own 
Belfish  interests  in  competition  with  the 
public  welfare.  The  w»liole  privileged 
classes  seemed  at  once  seized  with  a  spirit 
of  the  most  lavish  generosity,  and  hastened 
to  despoil  themselves  of  all  their  peculiar 
immunities  and  feudal  rights.  Clergy  and 
laymen  vied  with  each  other  in  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  sacrifices.  Privileges, 
whether  prejudicial  or  harmless,  rational  or 
ridiculous,  were  renounced  in  the  muss. 
A  sort  of  d'dirium  pervaded  the  ,\ssembly  ; 
ench  member  strove  to  distinguish  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  personal  claims  by  something 
more  remarkable  than  had  yet  attended  any 
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of  the  previous  renunciations.  They  who 
had  no  rights  of  their  own  to  resign,  had 
the  easier  and  more  pleasant  task  of  sur- 
rendering those  of  their  constituents  :  the 
privileges  of  corporations,  the  monopolies 
of  crafts,  the  rights  of  cities,  were  heaped 
on  the  national  altar  :  and  tlie  members  of 
the  National  .Assembly  scc;iicd  to  look 
about  in  ecstacy,  to  consider  of  what  else 
they  could  despoil  themselves  and  others, 
as  if,  like  the  silly  old  earl  in  the  civil  dis- 
senpions  of  F.ngland,  there  had  been  an  ac- 
tual plea.=ure  in  the  act  of  renouncing.* 
The  feudal  rights  were  in  many  inst.nnces 
odious,  in  others  oppressive,  and  in  others 
ridicalous  ;  but  it  was  ominous  to  see  the 
institutions  of  ages  overthrown  at  random, 
by  a  s.?t  of  men  talking  and  raving  all  at 
once,  so  as  to  verify  the  observation  of  the 
Englishman,  V/;llianis,  one  of  thoir  own 
rnembers,  ••  Tin;  fools  !  they  would  bo 
thought  to  deliberate,  when  thev  cannot 
even  listen."  Tlio  singular  occasion  on 
which  enthusiasm,  false  shame,  and  mutual 
emulation,  thus  induced  the  Nobles  and 
Clergy  to  despoil  themselves  of  all  their 
seigniorial  rights,  w.is  called  by  some  the 
day  of  the,  sacrifices,  by  others,  more  truly, 
the  day  of  the  dupes 

Daring  the  currency  of  this  legislative 
frenzy,  as  it  miglit  be'termed,  the  "popular 
party,  with  countenances  affecting  humil- 
ity and  shame  at  having  nothing  them- 
selves to  surrender,  sat  praising  each  new 
sacrifice,  as  the  wily  companions  of  a 
thoughtless  and  generous  young  man  ap- 
plaud the  lavish  expense  by  which  they 
themselves  profit,  while  their  seeming  ad- 
miration is  an  incentive  to  new  acts  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  length,  when  the  sacrifice  seemed  com- 
plete, they  began  to  pause  and  look  around 
thsm.  Some  one  thought  of  the  separate 
distinctions  of  the  provinces  of  France,  as 
Normandy,  Languedoc,  and  so  forth.  Most 
of  these  provinces  possessed  rights  and 
privileges  acquired  by  victory  or  treaty, 
which  even  Richelieu  had  not" dared  to  vi- 
olate. As  soon  as  mentioned,  they  were  at 
once  thrown  into  the  revolutionary  smelt- 
ing-pot,  to  be  re-modelled  after  the  univer- 
sal equality  which  was  the  fashion  of  the 
d.iy.  It  was  not  urged,  and  would  not  have 
been  listened  to,  that  these  rights  h.ad  been 
bought  with  blood,  and  sanctioned  by  pub- 
lic faitii ;  liiat  the  legislature,  though'it  had 
a  right  to  extend  them  to  others,  could  not 
take  them  from  the  possessors  without  com- 
pensation ;  and  it  escaped  the  Assembly  no 
less,  how  many  honest  and  generous  senti- 

I  *  "  Is  there  nothing  else  wo  can  renounce  ?"  said 
the  old  Earl  of  Pembroke  anj  Montgomery,  in  the 
I  lim?  of  the  Commonwealth,  after  he  had  joined  in 
I  renouncing  Church  and  Kin»,  Crown  ami  Law 
"  Can  no  one  think  ol'any  thing  ci<o  .'  I  love  re- 
•«oONCi.-«o."  The  hasty  renunciations  of  the 
French  nobles  and  churchmen  wore  brought  Hhoul 
in  the  manner  practiried  of  yoro  in  convivial  par- 
ties, when  he  who  gave  a  tnnM  burned  hi^  wig,, 
had  a  bcw  tooth  drawn,  or  ."r.ide  some  otlior  sac- 
rifice, which,  according  to  the  laws  ofcompota- 
tion,  was  an  example  necessary  to  be  i.mitalej  by 
all  Ida  rest  of  the  company,  with  whatever  preju- 
dice to  their  wirdrobe  or  ilieir  porsons. 
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mentg  are  conn«!Cted  with  such  provincial 
distinctions,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  sec- 
ond and  inner  fence  around  the  love  of  a 
common  country  ;  or  how  much  harmless 
enjoyment  the  poor  man  derives  from  the 
consciousness  that  he  shares  the  privileges 
of  some  peculiar  district.  Such  considera- 
tions might  have  induced  the  legislature 
to  pause  at  least,  after  they  had  removed 
such  marks  of  distinction  as  tended  to  en- 
fender  jealousy  betwixt  inhabitants  of  tlie 
same  kingdom.  But  the  revolutionary  lev- 
el was  to  be  passed  over  all  that  tended  to 
distinguish  one  district,  or  one  individual, 
from  another. 

There  was  one  order  in  the  kingdom 
which,  although  it  had  joined  largely  and 
readily  in  the  sacrifices  o^  the  day  of  dupes, 
was  still  considered  as  indebted  to  the 
state,  and  was  doomed  to  undergo  an  act  of 
total  spoliation.  The  Clergy  had  agreed, 
and  the  Assembly  had  decreed,  on  4th  Au- 
gust, that  the  tithes  should  be  declared  re- 
deemable, at  a  moderate  price,  by  the  pro- 
prietors subject  to  pay  them.  This  regula- 
tion ratified,  at  least,  the  legality  of  the 
Clergv's  title.  Nevertheless,  in  violation 
of  the  public  faith  thus  pledged,  the  Assem- 
bly, three  days  afterwards,  pretended  that 
the  surrender  of  tithes  had  been  absolute, 
and  that,  in  lieu  of  that  supposed  revenue, 
the  nation  was  only  bound  to  provide  de- 
cently for  the  administration  of  divine  wor- 
ship. Even  the  Abb6  .Sieyes  on  this  occa- 
sion deserved  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
made  an  admirable  speech  against  this  ini- 
quitous measure.  "  You  would  be  free,'' 
he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence,  ''  and  you 
know  not  how  to  be  just  !"  A  curate  in  the 
Assembly,  recalling  to  mind  the  solemn  in- 
vocation by  which  the  Tiers  Etat  had  call- 
ed upon  the  clergy  to  unite  with  them,  ask- 
ed, with  similar  energy,  "  Was  it  to  rob  us, 
that  yoQ  invited  us  to  join  with  you  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Peace?"  Mirabcau, 
on  the  other  hand,  forgot  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  had  pleaded  the  right  of 
property  inherent  in  religious  bodies,  and 
lent  his  sophistry  to  defejid  what  his  own 
reasoning  had  proved  irt  a  similar  case  to 
be  indefensible.  The  complaints  of  the 
Clergy  were  listened  to  in  contemptuous 
silence,  or  replied  to  with  bitter  irony,  by 
those  who  were  conscious  how  little  sym- 
pathy tiiat  body  were  likely  to  meet  from 
the  nation  in  jL-eneral,  and  who  therefore 
spoke  "  as  having  p'^wer  to  do  wrong." 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  France  at  large,  while  her 
ancient  institutions  were  crumbling  to  pie- 
ces of  themselves,  or  were  forcibly  pulled 
down  by  state  innovators.  That  line  coun- 
try was  ravaged  b\  a  civil  war  of  aggravat- 
ed horrors,  waged  betwi.-ct  the  rich  and 
poor,  and  marked  by  every  spacies  of  bru- 
tal violence.  The  peasants,  their  minds 
filled  with  a  Ibousand  wild  suppos'tions, 
and  incensed  by  the  general  scarcity  of  pro- 
vsions,  were  everywhere  in  arms,  and  ev- 
jrywhere  attacked  the  chateaux  of  their 
Seigneurs,  whom  they  w^re  incited  to  look 
upon  as  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and 
particularly  of  the  commons,     lu   most  in- 


stances they  were  juccessfnl,  and  burnt  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobility,  practising  all  the 
circumstances  of  rage  and  cruelty  to  which 
the  minds  of  barbarians  are  influenced. 
Men  were  murdered  in  presence  of  their 
wivesj  wives  and  daughters  violated  before 
t'  e  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  parents  ; 
some  were  put  to  death  by  lingering  tor- 
tures;  others  by  sudden  and  general  mas- 
sacre. Against  some  of  these  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, doubtless,  the  peasants  raigiit  have 
wrongs  to  remember  and  to  avenge  ;  many 
of  tliem,  however,  had  borne  their  faculties 
so  meekly  that  they  did  not  even  suspect 
the  ill  intentions  of  these  peasants,  until 
their  castles  and  country-seats  kindled 
with  the  general  conflagration,  and  made 
part  of  the  devouring  element  which  raged 
through  the  whole  kingdom. 

What  were  the  iVational  Assembly  doing 
at  this  dreadful  crisis  .'  They  were  discuss- 
ing the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  rights  of 
man,  instead  of  exacting  from  the  subject 
the  respect  due  to  his  social  duties. 

Yet  a  large  party  in  the  Convention,  ^nd 
who  had  hitherto  led  the  way  in  the  pc^s 
of  the  Revolution,  now  conceived  that  tie 
goal  was  attained,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
use  the  curb  and  forbear  the  spur.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  La  Fayette  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  considered  the  victory  over 
the  Royalists  as  complete,  and  were  desir- 
ous to  declare  the  Revolution  ended,  and 
erect  a  substantial  form  of  government  on 
the  ruins  of  monarchy,  which  lay  prostrate 
at  their  feet. 

They  had  influence  enough  in  the  As- 
sembly to  procure  a  set  of  resolutions,  de- 
claring the  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  per- 
son of  the  King  and  present  family,  on 
which  basis  they  proceeded  to  erect  what 
might  be  termed  a  Royal  Democracy,  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  a  Republic,  governed,  ia 
truth,  by  a  popular  assembly,  but  encum- 
bered with  the  expent^e  of  a  king,  to  whom 
they  desired  to  leave  no  real  power,  or  free 
will  to  exercise  it,  although  his  name  was 
to  remain  in  the  front  of  edicts,  and  al- 
though he  was  still  to  be  considered  enti- 
tled to  command  their  armies,  as  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  state. 

\  struggle  was  made  to  extend  the  royal 
authority  to  an  absolute  negative  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  representative  body  ;  and 
though  it  was  limited  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  popular  party  to  a  suspensive  veto  only, 
yet  even  this  degree  of  influence  w^as  sup- 
posed too  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  mon- 
arch who  had  but  latelv  been  absolute, 
rhere  is  indeed  an  evident  dilemma  iu  the 
formation  oi'  a  democracy,  v>ith  a  king  for 
its  ostensible  head.  F.ither  the  monarch 
will  remain  contented  with  his  daily  pa- 
rade and  dailv  food,  and  thus  plav  the  part 
of  a  mere  pageant,  in  which  case  he  is  a 
burthensome  expense  to  the  state,  which  a 
popular  government,  in  prudent  economy, 
as  well  as  from  the  severity  of  principle 
assumed  by  republicans,  are  particularly 
bound  to  avoid  ;  or  else  he  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  improve  the  shadow  and  out- 
ward fo.'in  of  power  into  something  liko 
sinew  and  substance,  and  the  democracy 
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!nrill  be  anerpectedlj  assailed  with  the 
spear  which  they  desired  should  be  used 
only  as  their  standard  pole. 

To  these  reasonings  many  of  the  Depu- 
ties would  perhaps  have  answered,  had  they 
spoken  their  real  sentiments,  that  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  propose  to  the  French  a  pure 
republic,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  power  of  the  King  insigniticant,  be- 
fore abolishing  a  title  to  which  the  public 
ear  had  been  sc  lonj  accustomed.  In  the 
meantime  they  tooK  care  to  divest  the 
monirch  of  whatever  protection  he  miglit 
have  received  from  an  intermediate  senate, 
or  chamber,  placed  berwi.xt  the  King  and 
the  National  Assembly.  "  One  God/'  ex- 
claimed Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  '•  one  Nation, 
one  King,  and  one  Chamber."'  This  advo- 
cate for  unity  at  once  and  uniformity, 
would  scarce  have  been  listened  to  if  he 
had  added,   "  one  nose,  one  tongue,   one 


arm,  and  one  eye  ;"  but  his  first  concate" 
nation  of  unities  formed  a  phrase  ;  and  an 
imposing  phrase,  which  sounds  well,  and 
can  easily  be  repeated,  has  immense  force 
in  a  revolution.  The  proposal  for  a  Sec- 
ond or  Upper  Chamber,  whether  heredita- 
ry like  that  of  England,  or  conservative 
like  that  of  America,  was  rejected  as  aris- 
tocratical.  Thus  the  King  of  France  was 
placed  in  respect  to  the  populace,  as  Ca- 
nute of  old  to  the  ajvancmj  tide — he  was 
entitled  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  command 
the  waves  to  respect  him,  and  take  the 
chance  of  their  obeying  his  commands,  or 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  them.  If  he  was 
designed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, tills  should  not  have  been — if  he 
was  considered  as  something  that  w.as  more 
seemly  to  abandon  to  his  fate  than  to  de- 
stroy by  violence,  the  plan  was  not  ill  con- 
certed. 


CHAP.  V. 

Plan  of  the  Democrats  to  bring  the  King  and  Assembly  to  Paris. — Banquet  of  the 
Gardes  du  Corps. — Kiot  at  Paris — A  formidable  Mob  of  Women  assemble  to  march  to 
Versailles — The  Aational  Guard  refuse  to  act  against  the  Insurgents,  and  demand 
also  to  he  led  to  Versailles — 'J'he  Female  Mob  arrive — Their  behaviour  to  the  Assem- 
bly— to  the  King — Alarming  Disorders  at  Aigi'U — La  Fai/ette  arrives  icith  Vie  Na- 
tional Guard — Mob  force  the  Palace — Murder  the  Body  Guards — The  Queen  s  safety 
endangered — Fayette's  arrival  ivith  his  Force  restores  Order — King  and  Royal  Fam- 
ily obliged  to  go  to  reside  at  Paris. — Description  of  the  Procession — 'J^his  Step 
agreeable  to  the  Views  of  the  Const ilutionali sis.  and  of  the  Republicans,  and  of  the 
Anarchists. — Duke  of  Orleans  sent  to  England. 


We  have  mentioned  the  various  restric- 
tions upon  the  royal  authority,  which  had 
been  successively  sanctioned  by  tlie  Na- 
tional .Assembly.  But  the  various  factions, 
all  of  which  tended  to  democracy,  were 
determined  upon  manoeuvres  for  abating 
the  royal  authority,  more  actively  powerful 
than  those  which  the  Assembly  dared  yet 
to  venture  upon.  For  this  purpose,  all 
those  who  desired  to  carry  the  Revolution 
to  extremity,  became  desirous  to  bring  the 
sittings  of  the  National  .Assembly  and  the 
residence  of  the  King  within  the  precincts 
of  Paris,  and  to  place  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  popular  frenzy  which  they  had 
80  many  ways  of  exciting,  and  which  might 
exercise  the  authority  of  terror  over  the 
body  of  representatives,  till  their  galleries 
■with  a  wild  and  tumultuous  band  of  parti- 
sans, surround  their  "xates  with  an  infuriat- 
ed populace,  and  thus  dictate  the  issue  of 
each  deliberation.  What  fate  was  reserved 
for  the  Kin^.  after  incidents  will  sufficient- 
]y  show.  To  effect  an  object  so  important, 
tie  republican  partv  strained  every  effort, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  the  popular  fer- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch. 

Thoir  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  .\ 
doDUtution,  formidible  from  their  numbers 
and  clamorous  violence,  was  about  to  sally 
from  Paris  to  petition,  as  thev  called  it,  for 
the  removal  of  the  royal  f.imily  and  Na- 
tional .\s3embly  to  Paris,  b'jt  was  dispersed 
by  the  address  of  La  Fayette  and  Biilll. 
Nevertheless  it  seemed  decreed  that  the 
republir.ans  should   carry    their    favourite 


measures,  less  through  their  own  proper 
stren</th,  great  as  that  was,  than  by  the  ad- 
vantage afforded  by  the  blunders  of  the 
royalists.  An  imprudence — it  seems  to  de- 
serve no  harsher  name — which  occurred 
within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Versailles,  sjave  the  demagogues  an  oppor- 
tunitv.  sooner  probably  tlian  they  expected, 
of  carrying  their  point  oy  a  repetition  oi 
the  violences  which  had  already  occurred. 

The  town  of  Versailles  owed  its  splen- 
dour and  wealth  entirely  to  its  being  the 
royal  residence,  yet  abounded  with  a  pop- 
ulation singulirlv  ill  disposed  towards  the 
King  and  royal  family.  The  National 
CJuard  of  the  place,  amounting  to  some 
thousands,  were  animated  by  the  same 
feeliners.  There  were  only  about  four  hun- 
dred Gardes  du  Corps,  or  Life-guards,  up- 
on whom  reliance  could  be  placed  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  family,  in  case  of  any 
poniilir  luiniilt  either  in  Versailles  itself, 
or  directed  thither  from  Paris.  These 
troops  consisted  of  crentlemen  of  trust  and 
confidence,  but  their  numbers  were  few 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  palace, 
and  their  very  quality  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  people  as  armed  aristocrats. 

About  two-thirds  of  their  number,  to 
avoid  suspicion  and  gain  confidence,  had 
been  removed  to  Rambouillets,  In  thes-^ 
circumstances,  the  grenadiers  of  the  French 
Guards,  so  Htely  in  arms  against  the  royai 
authoritv,  with  an  inconsistency  not  unnat- 
ural to  men  of  their  profession,  took  it  tnto 
their  heads  to  become  zealous  for  recovery 
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of  the  posts  which  tliey  had  formerly  occu- 
pied around  the  King's  person,  and  tiireat- 
ened  openly  to  march  to  Versailles  to  take 
possession  of  the  routine  of  duty  at  the  pal- 
ace, a  privilege  which  they  considerpd  as 
their  due.  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
deserted  their  posts  against  the  King;"s  com- 
mand, and  were  now  about  to  resume  them 
contrary  to  his  consent.  The  regiment  of 
Flanders  was  brought  up  to  Versailles,  to 
prevent  a  movement  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  royal  family.  The  presence 
of  this  corps  had  been  required  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  measure  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Assembly,  though  not 
without  some  expressive  indications  of 
suspicion. 

'J^he  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived  accor- 
dingly, and  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  according 
to  a  custom  universal  in  the  l-'rench  garri- 
sons, invited  the  otiicers  to  an  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  officers  of  the  .Swiss 
guards,  and  those  of  the  National  Guards 
of  Versailles,  were  also  guests.  This  ill- 
omened  feast  was  given  in  the  Opera  Hall 
of  the  palace,  almost  within  hearing  of  the 
sovereigns  ;  the  healths  of  the  royal  family 
were  drank  with  the  enthusiasm  naturallv 
inspired  by  the  situation.  The  King  and 
Queen  imprudently  agreed  to  visit  the 
scene  of  festivity,  carrying  with  them  the 
Dauphin.  Their  presence  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  company,  already  e.xcited  by  wine 
and  music,  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  royalist 
tunes  were  played,  the  white  cockade,  dis- 
tributed by  the  ladies  who  attended  the 
Queen,  was  mounted  with  enthusiasm,  and 
it  is  said  that  of  the  nation  was  trodden 
under  foot. 

If  we  consider  the  cause  of  this  wild 
scene,  it  sieems  natural  enough  that  the 
Queen,  timid  as  a  woman,  anxious  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  might,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  men  who  were  summoned  ex- 
pressly to  be  the  guard  of  the  royal  family, 
incautiously  have  recourse  to  imitate,  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  towards  one  regiment, 
the  arts  of  conciliation,  which  in  a  much 
grosser  shape  had  been  used  by  the  popular 
party  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  whole  ar- 
my. But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  King,  or  ministers,  could  have  hoped. 
by  the  transitory  and  drunken  flash  of  en- 
thusiasm elicited  from  a  few  hundred  men 
during  a  carousal,  to  commence  the  coun- 
ter-revolution, which  thev  dared  not  at- 
tempt when  they  iiad  at  "their  command 
thirty  thousand  troops,  under  an  experienc- 
ed general. 

But  as  no  false  step  among  the  royalists 
remaiiicd  unimproved  hy  their  adversaries, 
the  military  feast  of  Versailles  was  present- 
ed to  the  people  of  Paris  under  a  light  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  must  bo 
viewed  by  posterity.  The  Jacobins  were 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  through  all 
their  clubs  and  societies,  and  the  hundreds  I 
of  hundreds  of  popular  orators  whom  tht-y 
had  at  their  command,  excited  the  citizens 
by  descriptions  of  the  most  dreadful  plots, 
fraught  with  massacres  and  proscriptions. 
Every  effort  had  already  been  used  to  heat 
the   popular  mind   against  the   King  and 


Queen,  whom,  in  allusion  to  the  obnoxiou* 
power  granted  to  them  by  the  law.  they 
had  of  late  learned  to  curse  and  insult,  un- 
der the  names  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
\'cto.  The  King  had  recently  delayed 
yielding  his  sanction  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  until  the  Constitution 
was  complete.  This  had  been  severely 
censured  by  the  Assembly,  who  spoke  o*" 
sending  a  deputation  to  extort  his  conseiix 
to  these  declarations,  before  presenting 
him  with  the  practical  results  which  they 
intended  to  bottom  on  them.  A  dreadful 
scarcity,  amounting  nearly  to  a  famine,  ren- 
dered the  populace  even  more  accessible 
than  usual  to  desperate  counsels.  The 
feasts,  amid  which  the  aristocrats  were 
represented  as  devising  their  plots,  seemed 
an  insult  on  the  public  misery.  When  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  were  thus  pre- 
judiced, it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  produce 
an  insurrection. 

That  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  w-as  of  a 
singular  description,  the  insurgents  being 
chiefly  of  the  female  sex.  The  market- 
women,  Dames  aiix  Halles.  as  they  are 
called,  half  unsexed  by  the  masculine  na- 
ture of  their  employments,  and  entirely  so 
by  tlie  ferocity  of  their  manners,  had  figur- 
ed early  in  the  Revolution.  With  these 
were  allied  and  associated  most  of  tlie 
worthless  and  barbarous  of  their  own  sex, 
such  disgraceful  specimens  of  humanity  as 
serve  but  to  show  in  what  a  de^.,.Jed  state 
it  may  be  found  to  exist.  Females  of  this 
description  began  to  assemble  early  in  the 
marning,  in  large  groups,  with  the  cries  for 
"  broad,'  which  so  easily  rouse  a  starving 
metropolis.  There  were  observ.d  amongst 
them  many  men  disguised  as  w^men,  and 
they  compelled  all  the  females  tl.ey  met  to 
go  along  with.  them.  They  m:irched  to  the 
Hotel  de  \'ille,  broke  boldly  though  sever- 
al squadrons  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  that  building  for 
its  defence,  and  were  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  burning  the  records  it  con- 
tained. Thev  next  seized  a  magazine  'sf 
arms,  with  three  or  I'our  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  were  joined  by  a  miscellaneous  rabble, 
armed  with  pikes,  scvthes.  and  similar  ii>- 
struments,  who  called  themselves  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille.  The-  still  increa:-- 
ing  multitude  re-echoed  the  cry  of"  Bread, 
bread  ! — to  \'ersailles  !    to  Versailles  1" 

The  National  (iuard  were  now  called 
out  in  force,  but  speedily  showed  their  of- 
ficers that  they  too  were  infected  wi'h  the 
humour  of  tlie  times,  and  as  much  indispos- 
ed to  subordination  as  the  mob,  to  disperse 
which  thev  weie  summoned.  La  Fayette 
put  himself  at  their  head,  not  to  ffive  his 
own,  but  to  receive  their  orders.  They  re- 
fused to  act  against  women,  v.ho,  they  said, 
were  starving,  and  in  their  turn  demanded 
to  be  led  to  Versailles,  to  dethrone, — such 
was  their  language, — "  the  King,  who  was  a 
driveller,  and  place  the  crown  on  the  liead 
of  his  son."  La  Fayette  hesitated,  implor- 
ed, explained;  but  he  had  as  yet  to  learn 
the  situation  of  a  revolutionary  general. 
'•  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  one  of  his  soldiers, 
who  seemed  quite  to  understand  the  milita 
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vy  relation   of  officer  and  private  on  such  i 
on  occasion,  '■  is  it  not  strange  thai  La  Kav-  | 
cite  pre'Leniid  to  couiinand  the  people,  when 
it  is  liis  part  to  receive  orders  from  thoin  .'" 

Soon  alterwards  an  order  arrived  from 
the  Assembly  of  ihc  Comuuinc  of  Pans, 
enjoining  the  coiun»and:uit's  march,  upon 
his  own  report  that  it  was  impossible  to 
withstaud  the  will  of  the  people.  He 
marr.hed  accordingly  in  good  order,  and  at 
the  liead  of  a  large  force  of  the  National 
Guard,  about  four  or  live  hours  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  mob.  who,  while  he  waited 
in  a  state  of  indecision,  were  already  far 
ou  their  way  to  Versailles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King,  or  his 
ministers,  had  Luiy  information  of  these 
hostile  movements.  Assuredly,  there  could 
not  have  been  a  royalist  in  Paris  willing  to 
hazard  a  horse  or  a  groom  to  cany  such  in- 
telligence where  the  knowledge  of  it  must 
have  been  so  important.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  .\ssembly,  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles, were  better  informed.  "  Those 
gentlemen,''  said  Barbantannc,  looking  at 
the  part  ot"  tise  hall  where  t!ie  nobles  and 
clergy  usually  sat,  ••  wish  niore  light — they 
siiall  have  lanterns,"  they  may  rely  upon 
it."'  Mirabeau  went  behind  the  chair  of 
Mounier,  the*  president.  '•  Paris  is  march- 
iug  upon  us,"  he  said. — "  I  know  not  what 
you  mean,"  said  .Mounier. — "  Believe  me 
or  not,  all  Paris  is  marching  upon  us — dit- 
solve  the  sitting  " — "  I  never  hurry  the  de- 
liberations,' said  Mounier. — "  'i'lien  feign 
illness,"  said  Mirabeau, — "go  to  the  pal- 
ace, tell  them  what  I  say,  and  give  mc  for 
authority.  But  there  is  not  a  minute  to 
lose — Paris  marches  upon  us." — "  So  much 
the  better,"  answered  Mounier;  "  we  will 
te  a  republic  the  sooner. "f 

Shortly  after  this  singular  dialogue,  oc- 
casioned probably  by  a  sudden  movement, 
in  which  iVIirabeau  showed  the  aristocratic 
feelings  from  which  he  never  could  shake 
himself  free,  the  female  battalion,  together 
with  their  masculine  allies,  continued  their 
inarch  uninterruptedly,  and  entered  Ver- 
sailles in  the  afternoon,  singing  patriotic 
airs,  intermingled  with  blasphemous  ob- 
scenities, and  the  most  furious  threats 
against  the  Queen.  Their  first  visit  was  to 
the  NationalJ|lssembly, where  the  beating  of 
drums,  shou™  shrieks,  and  a  hundred  con- 
fused sounds,  interrupted  the  deliberations. 
A  man  called  MaiUiard,  brandishing  a 
■word  in  his  hand,  and  supported  by  a  wo- 
man holding  a  long  pole,  to  which  was  at- 


*  In  the  lioginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
mob  executed  tlieir  ploaeure  on  tlio  individuals 
aguinat  whom  ihcir  suspicion's  were  directed,  the 
lainfi-irotH  serv<^d  f>r  gibbeta,  and  the  lines  by 
which  the  lamps  or  lanternis  were  disposed  across 
the  St 'eel,  wore  rearly  halters  Hence  the  cry  of 
**  /.»-»  Jirinlnerntes  i  la  lanterne."  The  answer 
of  the  .\bbe  Maury  is  well  known.  "  F.k  .'  wm 
amU,  et  quand  cuu-i  m'aurez  mm  tJ  la  lanterne, 
est  ce  que  rowi  i-errez  pliu  clair  ?" 

t  MoiiniiT  must  be  supposed  to  speak  ironically, 
and  in  allusion,  not  to  his  own  opinions,  but  to 
Mirabcau's  revolutionary  tenets.  Another  ac- 
count of  this  singular  conversation  stales  his  ati- 
iwcr  to  have  l)een,  ".'Ml  the  better.  Iflhe  mob 
kill  all  of  us — remark,  I  say  all  of  us,  it  will  be 
the  bettor  fur  the  country.  * 


tachcd  a  tambour  de  basque,  commenced  a 
harangue  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
people.  He  announced  that  they  wanted 
bread  ;  that  they  were  convmced  the  min- 
isters were  traitors  ;  that  the  arm  of  the 
people  was  uplifted,  and  about  to  strike  ; — 
with  much  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  e.t- 
aggerated  eloquence  of  the  period.  The 
same  sentiments  were  echoed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, mingled  with  the  bitterest  threats, 
against  the  Queen  in  particular,  that  fury 
could  contrive,  expressed  in  language  of 
the  most  energetic  brutality. 

The  Amazons  then  crowded  into  the  As- 
sembly, mixed  themselves  with  the  mem- 
bers, occupied  the  seat  of  the  president,  of 
the  secretaries,  produced  or  procured 
victuals  and  wine,  drank,  sung,  swore, 
scolded,  screamed, — abused  some  of  the 
members,  and  loaded  others  with  their 
loathsome  caresses. 

A  deputation  of  these  madwomen  was  at 
length  sent  to  St.  Priest,  the  minister,  a 
determined  royalist,  who  received  them 
sternly,  and  replied  to  their  demand  of 
bread,  "  When  you  had  but  one  kin?,  you 
never  wanted  bread — you  have  now  twelve 
hundred — go  ask  it  of  them."  They  were 
introduced  to  the  King,  however,  and  were 
so  much  struck  with  the  kind  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  state  of  Paris,  that 
their  hearts  relented  in  his  favour,  and  the 
deputies  returned  to  their  constituents, 
shouting  Vive  le  Roi  ! 

Had  the  tempest  depended  on  the  mere 
popular  br||ze,  it  might  now  have  been  lull- 
ed to  slee["  but  there  was  a  secret  ground- 
swell,  a  heaving  upwards  of  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  which  could  not  be  conjured 
down  by  the  awakened  feelings  or  convinc- 
ed understandings  of  the  deputation.  A 
cry  was  raised  that  the  duputies  had  been 
bribed  to  represent  the  King  favourably  ; 
and,  in  this  humour  of  sus^dcion,  the  army 
of  Amazons  stripped  their  garters,  for  the 
purpose  of  strangling  their  own  delegates.. 
They  had  by  this  time  ascertained,  that 
.■".either  the  Xational  Guard  of  Versailles, 
nor  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  whose  transi- 
tory loyalty  had  passed  away  with  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  of  the  banquet,  would  oppose 
them  by  force,  and  that  they  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  Gardts  du  Corps,  who  dared 
not  to  act  with  vigour,  lest  they  should  pro- 
voke a  general  attack  on  the  palace,  while 
the  most  complete  distraction  and  indecis- 
ion reigned  within  its  precincts.  Bold  in 
consequence,  the  female  mob  seized  on  the 
exterior  avenues  of  the  palace,  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  all  within. 

The  attendants  of  the  King  saw  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of 
his  person,  but  they  were  marked  by  inde 
cision  and  confusion.  A  force  was  hastily 
gathered  of  two  or  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, who,  it  was  proposed,  should  mount 
the  horses  of  the  royal  stud,  and  escort  the 
King  to  Ilambouillct,  out  of  this  scene  of 
confusion.*    The   Gardes  du   Corps,  with 


*Thi3  was  proposed  by  that  Mar'iais  de  Fuvras, 
whose  death  upon  the  gallows  for  a  royali-t  plot, 
gave  arterwarda  such  exquisite  delight  to  the  citi- 
zeus  of  Piris.      Being  the  first  maia  of  quahbf 
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•uch  assistance,  might  certainly  have  forced 
their  way  through  a  mob  of  the  tumultuary 
deacription  which  surrounded  them  ;  and 
tlie  escape  of  the  King  from  Versailles, 
under  circumstances  so  critical,  might  have 
had  a  great  effect  in  changing  the  current 
of  popular  feeling.  But  those  opinions 
prevailed,  which  recommended  that  he 
should  abide  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  with 
the  civic  force  of  Paris. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  armed  rabble 
of  both  se.xes  showed  no  intention  of  de- 
parting or  breaking  up.  On  the  contrary, 
they  bivouacked  after  their  own  manner 
upon  the  parade,  where  the  soldiers  usually 
mustered.  There  they  kindled  large  tires, 
ate,  drank,  sang,  caroused,  and  occasionally 
discharged  their  fire-arms.  Scuffles  arose 
from  time  to  time,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Gardes  du  Corps  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  rioters 
had  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  them  ;  besides 
■which,  this  devoted  cor|;s  had  sustained  a 
volley  from  their  late  guests,  the  National 
Guard  of  Versailles.  The  horse  of  a  Garde 
du  Corps,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
female  demons,  was  killed,  torn  in  pieces, 
and  eaten  half  raw  and  half  roasted.  Eve- 
ry thing  seemed  tending  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, when  late  at  night  the  drums  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  La  l"'ayette  at  the 
head  of  his  civic  army,  which  moved  slow- 
ly but  in  good  order. 

The  presence  of  this  great  force  seemed 
to  restore  a  portion  of  tranquillity,  though 
no  one  seemed  to  know  with  ^rtainty  how 
it  was  likely  to  act.  La  Fpy^e  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  King,  explained  the  means  he 
had  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  palace, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to 
rest,  and  unhappily  set  the  e.xample  by  re- 
tiring himself.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
Je  also  visited  the  Assembly,  pledged  him- 
Belf  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  President 
Mounier  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  which  had 
been  voted  permanent.  He  thus  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  for  the  quiet  of  the 
night.  We  are  loath  to  bring  into  question 
the  worth,  honour,  and  fidelity  of  La  I'ay- 
ette  ;  and  we  can  therefore  only  lament, 
that  weariness  should  have  solar  overcome 
him  at  an  irr.pr-rtant  crisis,  and  that  hp 
ehould  have  trusted  to  others  the  execution 
of  those  nvecautions,  which  were  most 
grossly  ncgl<:cted. 

A  band  o;'  i;;e  rioters  found  means  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  palace  about  three  in  the 
riorning,  tlirough  a  gate  which  was  left  un- 
locked and  unguarded.  They  rushed  to 
the  Queen's  apartment,  and  bore  down  the 
few  Gardes  du  Corps  who  hastened  to  her 

whom  llioy  luul  soen  lian!;oil,  (that  punishniunt 
having  been  liilherto  reaorveil  fur  ploliHiaiis,)  tliey 
enciircil  tho  purfDrmance,  ami  woiilil  lain  have 
hung  liiin  II])  a  socoixl  time.  Tlip  siime  uiifortu- 
ralK  gfiitlcMnan  hail  previously  proposeil  to  seciirn 
tlio  hriilge  at  Sevres  with  a  hoily  ofcavalry,  v/liich 
would  have  preventfil  ilie  women  fmni  ailvancing 
to  Versailles.  The  ttuoon  si>»iioil  an  or.ItT  for  tho 
horses  with  this  remarkahle  clause, — "  'l"o  ho  used 
if  tlin  King's  safety  is  undangurod,  but  in  qu  dan- 
ger which  iilfects  mo  only." 


defence.  The  sentinel  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  bed-chamber,  called  to  her  to 
escape,  and  then  gallantly  exposed  himself 
to  the  fury  of  the  murderers.  His  single 
opposition  was  almost  instantly  overcome, 
and  he  himself  left  for  dead.  Over  his 
bleeding  body  they  forced  their  way  into 
the  Queen's  apartment;  but  their  victim, 
reserved  for  farther  and  worse  woes,  had 
escaped  by  a  secret  passage  into  the  cl  "xm- 
ber  of  the  King,  while  the  assassins,  burst- 
ing in,  stabbed  the  bed  she  had  just  left  with 
pikes  and  sviords-.* 

The  Gardes  du  Corps  assembled  in  what 
was  called  the  Oeil  de  Banif.  and  endeav- 
oured there  to  defend  themselves  ;  but 
several,  unable  to  gain  this  place  of  refuge, 
were  dragged  down  into  the  cour*-vard. 
where  a  wretch,  distinguished  by  a  long 
beard,  abroad  bloody  axe,  and  a  species  of 
armour  which  he  wore  on  his  person,  had 
taken  on  himself,  by  taste  and  choice,  the 
office  of  executioner.  The  strangeness  of 
the  viUiin's  costume,  the  sanguinary  relish 
with  which  he  discharged  his  office,  and 
the  hoarse  roar  with  which  from  time  to 
time  he  demanded  new  victims,  made  him 
resemble  some  demon  whom  hell  had  vom- 
ited forth,  to  augment  the  wickedness  and 
horror  of  the  scene,.t 

Two  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  were  al- 
ready beheaded,  and  the  Man  \.'th  the 
Beard  was  clamorous  to  do  his  oihce  upon 
the  others  who  had  been  taken,  when  La 
Fayette,  roused  from  his  repose,  arrived  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  grenadiers  of  the  old 
French  guards,  who  had  been  lately  incor- 
porated with  the  civic  guard,  and  were  pro- 
bably the  most  efficient  part  of  his  force. 
He  did  not  think  of  avenging  t!ie  unfortu- 
nate gentl-emcn,  who  lay  murdered  befoie 
his  eyes  for  the  discharge  of  their  military 
duty,  but  he  entreated  bis  soldiers  to  save 
him  the  dishonour  of  breaking  his  wo'-d, 
which  he  had  pledged  to  the  King,  that  he 
would  protect  the  Gardes  dti  Corps.  It  is 
probable  he  attempted  no  more  than  was  in 


*  One  of  the  most  accredited  calumnies  o^'ainst 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  preiends,  that 
she  was  on  this  occasion  surprised  in  the  arms  of  a 
[laramour.  Huonaparte  is  said  to  have  mentioned 
this  as  a  fact,  upon  the  aiithotilv  of  Madamo 
Campan.  We  have  now  Mada^  Campaii's  own 
account,  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Uiieen  oa 
this  dreadful  occasion  as  that  of  a  heroine,  and 
totally  e.vcluili:ig  the  possibility  of  the  pretended 
anecdote,  lint  let  it  be  farther  considered,  under 
what  circumstances  the  Queen  was  placed — at  two 
in  the  morning,  retired  to  a  privacy  liable  to  lie  in- 
terrupted (as  it  was)  not  only  by  the  irruption  of 
the  furious  banditti  who  surrounded  the  palace, 
demanding  her  life,  but  by  the  entrance  uf  the 
King,  or  of  others,  in  whom  circumstances  niijht 
have  rendered  the  intrusion  duty  ;  and  let  it  then 
be  judged  whether  the  dangers  of  the  nionienl,anil 
the  risk  of  discovery,  would  not  have  prevented 
Messaliiia  herself  from  choosing  such  a  time  for  an 
assig'ialion. 

t  The  miscreant's  real  name  was  Jour  lain,  af- 
terwards called  Coiipe-t.'t.f,  distinguished  in  the 
massacres  of  .Avignon.  He  >viiied  his  hrea  I  by 
silling  as  an  academy-model  '.o  paMitors,  and  for 
that  reason  nnllivated  his  long  beard.  In  the  de- 
positions before  the  Chatelet,  he  is  called  /,'/,„r»- 
ine.hla  bnr!>e,—an  epithet  which  might  dial  •r>gai»k 
the  ogre  uc  goblin  of  soma  aacient  laf'ul 
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bis  power,  and  so  far  acted  wisely,  if  not 
gen«  rously. 

To  redeem  Monsieur  de  la  Favette's 
.pledge,  the  grenadiers  did,  what  they  ou<»ht 
to  lia\e  done  in  the  name  of  the  Kin;z,  the 
law,  the  nation,  and  insulted  humanity, — 
they  cleared,  and  with  perfect  f:\se,  the 
cou-l  of  Die  palace  from  these  bands  of 
murderous  bacchantes,  and  their  male  ;i3- 
iociates.     The  instinct  of  ancient  feelmiis 


its  real  character,  of  a  triumphant  proces- 
sion of  the  sovereign  people,  alter  a  com- 
plete victory  over  their  nominal  monarch. 

'I'he  carriages  of  the  royal  family  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  an  immeasurable 
colunm,  consisting  partly  of  La  t'ayctie's 
soldiers,  partly  oi' the  revolutionary  rabble 
whose  march  had  preceded  his.  amounting 
to  several  thousand  men  and  women  of 
the  lowest  and  most  desperate  description, 


was  in  some  degree  awakened  in  the  grena-  ( intermingling  in  groups  amongst  the   bands 
diers.     They  experienced  a  sudden  sensa-  |  of  French  guards,  and  civic  soldiers,  v/hosc 


tilin  of  compassion  and  k-ndncss  for  the 
Oardts  du  Corps,  whose  duty  on  the  royal 
person  they  had  in  former  times  shared. 
J'here  arose  a  crv  among  them, — "  Let  us 
save  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  v  ho  saved  us  at 
Fontenoy."  They  took  them  under  their 
protection,  exchanged  their  caps  with  them 
in  sign  of  friendship  .ind  fraternity,  and  a 
tumult,  which  had  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  joy,  succeeded  to  that  which  had 
announced  nothing  but  blood  and  death. 

The  outside  of  the  palace  was  still  be- 
sieged by  the  infuriated  mob,  who  demand- 
ed, with  hideous  cries,  and  exclamations 
the  most  barbarous  and  obscene,  to  see  the 
Austrian,  as  they  called  the  Queen.  The 
unfortunate  Princess  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony with  one  of  her  children  in  each  hand. 
A  voice  from  the  crowd  called  out,  "  No 
childreril"  as  if  on  purpose  to  deprive  the 
mother  of  that  appeal  to  humanity,  which 
ni'ght  move  the  hrirdcst  heart.  Marie  .An- 
toinette, with  -  force  of  mind  wortliy  of 
Maria  Theresa,  her  mother,  pushed  .^<er 
children  back  into  the  room,  and,  turning 
lier  face  to  the  tumultuous  multitude,  which 


discipline  could  not  enable  them  to  preserve 
even  a  semblance  of  order.  Thus  they  i  ash- 
ed along,  iiowling  their  songs  of  tnumjih. 
The  harbingers  of  the  march  bore  the 
two  bloody  heads  of  the  murdcreu  (Jardei 
du  Corps  paraded  on  pikes,  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  as  the  emblems  of  their  prow- 
ess and  succcs.s.'^  The  rest  of  this  body, 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  most  of  them  de- 
spoiled of  their  arms,  and  many  without 
hats,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, and  harassed  with  apprehensions  for 
themselves,  were  dragged  like  captives  la 
the  midst  of  the  mob,  while  the  drunken  fe- 
males around  them  bore  aloit  in  triumph 
theirarms,  tiieir  belts,  and  th  Mr  hats.  These 
wretches,  stained  with  the  blood  in  wiiich 
they  had  bathed  themsehes,  v>ere  now  sing- 
ing songs,  of  which  the  burtiien  bore, — 
"  We  bring  you  the  baker,  his  wile,  .mid  the 
little  apprentice;."  a^  if  the  presence  of  the 
unhappy  royal  family,  witii  the  little  power 
lliey  now  possessed,  had  been  in  itself  a 
charm  against  scarcity.  Some  of  these 
/iiiiaions  rode  upon  the  cannon,  whicli 
made  a  formidable  part  of  the   procession. 


tossed  and  roared  beneath,  brandishing  Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  the  horses 
t)i(Mr  pikes  and  guns  with  the  wildest  atti-  !  "f  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  some  in  m:'.scu- 
tiides   of  rage,  the  reviled,  persecuted,  and  I  line    fashion,  otiiers    en  croupe.     All    the 


denounced  Queen  stood  before  them,  her 
arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  with  a  noble 
air  of  courageous  resignation.  The  secret 
reason  of  this  <!umin'ms — the  real  cause  of 
repelling  the  children— could  onlv  be  to  af- 
ford a  chance  of  some  desperate  hu"?id  anion"' 
the  cr'^wd  executing  the  threats  which  re- 
sounded on  all  sides.  Accordingly,  a  gun 
w:is  actually  levelled,  but  one  of  the  by- 
standers strncit  it  down  ;  for  the  passions 
of  the  mob  had  taken  an  opposite  turn,  and. 
astonished  at  Afa  je  Antoinette's  noble  pres- 
et.ce,  and  gricefill^firmness  of  demeanour, 
there  arose,  almost  in  spile  of  themselves, 
a  sjeneral  shout  of  Vive  la  Reine  : 


muskets  and  pikes  which  attended  tliir  im- 
mense cavalcade,  were  garnished,  as  if  in 
triumph,  with  oak  boughs,  and  the  women 
carried  long  poplar  branches  in  their  hands, 
which  gave  the  column,  so  grotesfjuely 
composed  in  every  respect,  the  appearance 
of  a  moving  grove.  Scarce  a  circumstance 
was  omitted  which  could  render  this  en- 
trance into  the  capital  more  insulting  to  the 
King's  leclmgs — more  degrading  to  the  roy- 
al dignity. 

-•Vfter  bix  hours  of  dishonour  and  agony, 
the  unfortunate  Louis  was  brought  to  the 
Hotel  de  Vil.'e,  where  Bailli,  then  mayor, 
complimented  him   upon  the  •'  beau  jour," 


But  if  the  insurgents,  or  rather  those  who  the  '-splendid  d,iy,"  which  restored  the 
prompted  them,  missed  their  first  point,  i  monarch  of  Franee  to  his  capital;  assured 
titpy  (lid  not  also  lose  their  second.  A  cry  I  him  that  order,  peace,  and  all  the  gentler 
arose.  "  'J'o  Pans  !"  at  first  uttered  by  a  soli-  I  virtues,  were  about  to  revive  in  the  conr.- 
tary  voice,  but  gathering  strength,  until  the  |  try  under  his  royal  eye,  and  that  tlie  King 
whole  midiitudc  shouted,  "  To  Paris— Tr 
Paris  I"  'I'he  cry  of  thepe  blood-lhirstv  bac- 
chana's.  such  as  they  had  that  night  shown 
themselves,  was,  it  seems,  considered  as  the 
Toice  of  the  people,  and  as  such.  La  Favette 
neither  remonstrated  himself,  nor  permit- 
led  the  King  to  interpose  a  moment's  delav 
in  yielding  obedience  to  it;  nor  was  anv 
measure  taken  to  put  some  appearance  ev- 
en of  decency  on  the  journey,  or  to  disguise 


*  MtnxNres  <le  Welter,  vol.    I.  p.  4j7 


would  henceforth  become  powerful  through 
the  people,  the  peo|)le  happy  through  the 
King  ;  and  "  wliat  was  truest  of  all,"  that  as 
Henry  IV'.  had  entered  Paris  by  means  of 
recoiiijuering  his  people,  Louis  XVI.  had 
done  so,  because  his  people  had  reconqucr- 

*  fl  ''.n  b«;n  saiJ  tliey  were  burne  iinincilial>!l^ 
borure  I  he  loyal  carriajje  ;  but  this  is  a'l  exa"5ci:«- 
lion  wliuru  isxhg^uriiUon  is  unrieccss.iry.  J'hcsa 
liltxxly  tropliiss  tireceileci  the  royal  fami  ly  a  great 
way  OH  llie  Buircli  to  i'ttrij. 
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»^d  thoir  King*  His  wounds  salved  with 
this  lip-comfort,  the  unhappy  and  degraded 
Prince  was  at  length  permitted  to  retire  to 
ihe  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  which,  long  un- 
inhabited, and  almost  unfurnished,  yawned 
upon  liim  like  the  tomb  where  alone  he  at 
length  found  repose. 

The  events  of  the  14th  July,  1789,  when 
the  Bastille  was  taken,  formed  the  first  great 
stride  of  the  Revolution,  actively  consider- 
ed. Those  of  tlie  ;-th  and  Gth  of  October, 
in  tlic  ijamc  year,  which  we  have  dctniled 
at  length,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
features  which  it  assumed,  made  the  sec- 
ond grand  phasis.  The  first  had  rendered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  altogetli- 
er  independent  of  their  sovereign,  and  in- 
deed of  any  government  hut  that  which 
they  chose  to  submit  to  ;  the  second  de- 
prived the  King  of  that  small  appearance 
of  freedom  which  he  had  hitherto  exercis- 
ed, and  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  midst  of 
his  metropolis,  independent  and  self-regu- 
lated as  we  have  described  it.  ''  It  is  won- 
derful," said  Louis,  "  that  with  such  love 
of  liberty  on  all  sides,  I  am  the  only  person 
that  is  deemed  totally  unworthy  of  enjoy- 
ing it."  Indeed,  after  the  march  from  Ver- 
sailles, the  King  could  only  be  considered 
as  the  signet  of  royal  authority,  used  for  at- 
testing public  acts  at  the  pleasure  of  t4iose 
in  whose  custody  he  was  detained,  but 
without  the  exercise  of  any  free-will  on  his 
own  part. 

All  the  various  parties  found  their  ac- 
count, less  or  more,  in  this  state  of  the  roy- 
al person,  excepting  the  pure  royalists, 
whose  effective  power  was  little,  and  their 
co.Tipirative  numbers  few.  There  remain- 
ed, indeed,  attached  to  the  person  and  cause 
of  Louis,  a  party  of  those  members,  who, 
beiujif  friends  to  freedom,  were  no  less  so  to 
regulated  monarchy,  and  who  desired  to 
fix  the  throne  on  a  iirm  and  determined  ba- 
sis But  their  numbers  were  daily  thinned, 
and  their  spirits  were  broken.  The  ex- 
celle.it  Mounier,  and  the  eloquent  Lfdly 
Tolendahl,  emigrated  after  the  9th  October, 
unable  to  endure  the  re{K3tition  of  sucli 
scenes  as  were  then  exhibited.  Th.e  indig- 
nant adieus  of  the  latter  to  the  National 
Assembly,  were  thus  forcibly  expressed  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  mo,  even  my  physi- 
cal strength  alone  considered,  to  discharge 
my  functions  amid  the  scenes  we  have  wit- 
nessed.— Those  heads  borne  in  trophy  ; 
that  Queen  half  assassinated ;  that  Kingdrag- 
gcd  into  Paris  by  troops  of  robi)ers  and  as- 
sassins ;  the  '  splendid  d.iy'  of  Monsieur 
Bailli  ;  the  jests  of  Barnave,  when  blood 
•was  floating  around  r.s  ;  Mounier  escaping, 
as  if  by  miracle,  from  a  thousand  assassihs^; 
tliese  are  the  causes  of  my  oath  never  to  en- 


*  Jikmoires  de  Bailli.  Ckuix  de  ses  Lcttrcs  et 
Disconrs.  Tlio  Miiyor  of  Pari.s,  altliougli  «ucli 
lunguii-tc  must  have  .sounded  like  the  mo,st  bitter 
irony,  had  no  crioice  of  words  on  the  Mh  Octolicr, 
ITS'J.  !!ut  if  he  seriously  tcTin.-d  that  a  glorious 
itny,  what  conid  Itailli  complain  of  the  .studied  in- 
•uils  and  cruelties  wiiich  he  himself  sustained, 
■when,  in  Octolior,  179'J,  the  same  hiiiiditli  of  Pa- 
ris, wlio  forced  the  King  from  Versailles,  dragged 
himself  to  death,  with  every  circumstance  of  retin- 
•»»1  crueJty  and  protracted  insult .' 


ter  that  den  ot'  canrtbals.  A  man  may  en« 
dure  a  single  death  ;  he  may  brave  it  mora 
than  once, 'when  the  loss  of  life  can  be  use- 
ful— but  no  power  under  Heaven  shall  in- 
duce me  to  suffer  a  thousand  tortures  every 
passing  minute — while  I  am  witnessing  the 
progress  of  cruelty — the  triumph  of  guilt — 
which  1  must  witness  without  interrupting 
it.  They  may  proscribe  my  person—  "Jiev 
may  confiscate  my  fortune — 1  will  labour 
the  eartii  for  my  bread,  and  I  will  see  theia 
no  more." 

The  other  parties  into  which  the  state 
was  divided,  saw  the  events  of  the  oth 
October  with  other  feelings,  and  ii  tney  did 
not  forward,  at  least  found  llieir  account  in 
them. 

Tlie  Constitutional  party,  or  those  wh«» 
4esired  a  democralical  government  with  a. 
King  at  its  head,  had  reason  to  hope  that 
Louis,  being  in  Paris,  must  remain  at  the;! 
absolute  disposal,  separated  from  those  who 
might  advise  counter-revolutionary  slops, 
and  guarded  only  by  national  troops,  em- 
bodied in  the  name,  and  through  the  pow- 
ers, of  the  Revolution.  Every  day,  indeed, 
rendered  Louis  more  dependent  on  La 
Fayette  and  his  friends,  as  the  only  force 
which  remained  to  preserve  order  ;  for  he 
soon  found  it  a  necess.ary  though  a  cruel 
measure  to  disband  his  faithful  Gardes  dii 
Corps,  and  that  perhaps  as  much  v.'ilh  a 
view  to  their  safety  as  to  his  own. 

The  Constitution.nl  party  seemed  strong 
both  in  numbers  and  reputation.  La  h'ay- 
ettc  was  commandant  ot  the  National 
(Juards,  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with 
that  homage  and  veneration  with  whic.T 
young  troop«,  and  especially  of  this  de- 
scription, regard  a  leader  of  experience  and 
bravery,  wiio,  in  accepting  the  command, 
seems  to  share  his  laurels  with  the  citizen 
soldier,  who  has  won  none  of  his  own.  Ba- 
illi was  Mayor  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  height 
of  a  popularity  not  undeserved,  was  so  well 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens,  that,  in  any  other  times  than 
those  in  which  he  lived,  he  might  safely 
have  despised  tiie  suffrages  of  the  rabble, 
always  to  be  bought,  either  by  largesses  or 
(lattery.  The  Constitutionalists  had  also  a 
strong  m.ajority  in  the  .\sseinl)ly,  where  the 
Republicans  dared  not  yet  throw  off  the 
mask,  •\ncl  the  Assembly,  following  the  per- 
son of  ■he  King,  came  also  to  establish  iia 
sittings  in  their  stronghold,  the  metropolis. 
They  seemed,  therefore,  to  assume  the  as- 
cendency in  the  first  instance,  after  the  otli 
and  litii  of  October,  and  to  reap  all  the  first 
fruits  of  the  victory  then  achieved,  though 
by  their  connivance  rather  than  their  activa 
co-operation. 

It  is  wonderful,  that,  meaning  still  to  as- 
siiin  to  the  regal  dignity  a  higli  constitu- 
tional situation.  La  Fayette  should  not  have 
exerted  himself  to  preserve  its  dignity  un- 
degraded,  and  to  save  the  honour,  as  he 
certainly  saved  the  lives  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. Three  reasons  might  prevent  his  doing 
what,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  must 
otherwise  at  least  have  attempted.  First, 
although  he  boasted  highly  of  his  influence 
V  ith  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  it  ma/ 
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be  doubted  whether  all  his  popularity 
would  have  borne  him  through  in  any  en- 
deiko-ur  to  deprive  the  good  people  ol'tlir>.t 
city  of  such  a  treat  as  the  Joyous  Entry  of 
the  6lh  ot"  October,  or  whetiier  the  civic 
power  would,  even  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  the  King's  person,  have  used  ac- 
tual force  against  tliebaiid  of  .-Vmazons  who 
directed  that  memorable  procession.  Sec- 
ondly, La  l-'ayetle  niijht  fear  the  rcviv.al 
of  the  fallen  colossus  of  dcspotisin,  more 
than  the  rising  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  tlius 
be  induced  to  su[iposc  that  a  conquest  in 
the  I\ir.g"s  cause  over  a  popular  insuirec- 
tion,  migl'.t  be  too  active  a  cordial  to  the 
drooping  sp'irits  of  the  Royalists.  .\nd, 
lastly,  the. rf'volulionary  ijeneral,  a?  a  poli- 
tician, might  not  be  unv.^illing  that  tl.e 
King  and  iiis  consort  should  experience,  in 
their  own  persons,  such  a  specimen  of  pop- 
ular power,  as  miglit  intimidate  them  from 
further  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  and 
incline  Louis  to  assume  unresistingly  his 
diminished  rank  in  t!ie  new  constitution. 

The  Republican  party,  with  better  reason 
than  the  Constitutionalists,  exulted  in  the 
King's  change  of  residence.  It  relieved 
them  as  well  as  Fayette's  party  from  all 
apprehension  of  Louis  raising  his  standard 
in  the  provinces,  and  taking  the  Held  oii  his 
own  account,  like  Charles  of  England  in 
8  milar  circumstances.  Then  they  already 
foresaw,  that  whenever  the  Constitutional- 
ists should  identify  themselves  with  the 
Crown,  whom  all  parties  had  hitherto  la- 
boured to  represent  as  the  coiornon  enemy, 
they  would  become  proportionally  unpopu- 
lar with  the  people  at  large,  and  lose  pos- 
session of  the  superior  power  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence.  .\rislocrats,  the  only 
class  which  was  sincerely  united  to  the 
King's  person,  would,  they  might  safely 
predict,  dread  and  distrust  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, while  with  the  democrats,  so  very 
much  the  more  numerous  party,  the  King's 
naiiie,  instead  of  a  tower  of  strength,  as  the 
poet  has  termed  it,  must  be  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  rock  of  offence.  They  fore- 
saw finally,  either  that  the  King  must  re- 
main the  mere  passive  tool  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, acting  unresistingly  under  their 
order, — in  which  case  the  office  would  be 
soon  regarded  as  an  i'^ie  ard  expensive 
bauble,  without  any  force  or  dignity  of  free- 
will, and  Si  only  to  be  flung  aside  .as  an  un- 
neces^ry  incumbrance  on  the  republican 
forms, — or,  in  the  event  of  the  King  at- 
tempting, either  by  force  or  escape,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
he  would  equally  furnish  arms  to  the  pure 
democrats  against  his  person  and  office,  as 
the  source  of  danger  to  the  popular  cause. 
Some  of  the  republican  chiefs  had  probably 
expected  a  more  sudden  termination  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  from  an  insurrection  so 
threatening  ;  at  least  these  leaders  had  been 
the  first  to  hail  and  to  encourage  the  female 
insurgents,  on  their  arrival  at  Versailles.* 


♦  Bamave,  as  well  as  Mirabpau,lhc  Republican 
aa  well  as  IhoOrleanist,  was  hoard  to  exclaim, — 
"  Courage,  bravo  Parisians— liberty  for  ever — 
fear  nothing — we  are  for  you  !" — .Wimoires  de 
Fcrrieres,  Livre  4m«. 


But  though  the  issue  of  that  insurrectioa 
may  have  fallen  short  of  their  hopes,  it 
could  not  but  he  highly  acceptable  to  theui 
so  far  as  it  went. 

The  party  of  Orleans  had  hitherto  wrapt 
in  its  dusky  folds  many  of  those  names, 
which  were  afterwards  destined  to  hold 
dreadful  rank  in  the  Revolutionary  history. 
'I'l.e  prince  whose  name  they  adopted  is 
supposed  to  have  been  animated  partly  by 
a  strong  and  embittered  spirit  of  personal 
'  .ilred  rgiiiist  the  Queen,  and  partly,  as  we 
have  already  said,  "uy  an  ambitious  desire 
to  supplant  his  kinsman.  He  placed,  ac- 
cording to  general  report,  his  treasures, 
and  all  which  his  credit  could  add  to  tliem, 
at  the  disposal  of  men,  abounding  in  those 
energetic  talents  which  carry  their  owner* 
forward  in  times  of  public  confusion,  but 
devoid  alike  of  fortune,  character,  and 
principle  ;  who  undertook  to  serve  tin  ir 
patron  by  enlisting  in  his  cause  the  ob- 
scure and  subordinate  agents,  by  whom 
mobs  were  levied,  and  assassins  subsidized. 
It  is  said,  that  the  days  of  the  5th  and  Gth 
of  October  were  organized  by  the  secret 
agents  of  Orleans,  and  for  his  advantage  ; 
that  li.id  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  King 
wouhl  have  been  deposed,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  proclaimed  Lieutenant-General  of 
tlie  kingdom,  while  his  revenge  would 
probably  have  been  satiated  with  tlie 
Queen's  assassination.  He  is  stated  to  have 
skulked  in  disguise  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  scne  when  the  tumult  was  at  the  high- 
est, but  never  to  have  had  courage  to  pre- 
sent himself  boldly  to  the  people,  either  to 
create  a  sensation  by  surprise,  or  to  avail 
himself  of  that  which  his  satellites  had  al- 
ready excited  in  his  favour*  His  resolu- 
tion having  thus  failed  him  at  the  point 
where  it  was  most  necessary,  and  the  tu- 
mult havinr;  ended  without  any  tiling  taking 
place  in  his  i'avour,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  made  a  scapf^-goat,  and  the  only  one, 
to  atone  for  the  whole  insurrection.  Under 
the  title  of  an  Embassy  to  England,  he  was 
honourably  exiled  from  his  native  country. 
Mirabeau  spoke  of  him  in  tcrms.of  the  ut- 
most contumely,  as  being  base-minded  as  a 
lackey,  and  totally  unworthy  tiie  trouble 
which  had  been  taken  on  his  account.  His 
other  ad/ierents  gradually  and  successively 
dropped  away,  in  proportion  as  the  wealth, 
credit,  and  character  of  this  besotted  prince 
rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining  his 
gratuities  ;  and  they  sailed  henceforth  un- 
der their  own  flag,  in  the  storms  he  had 
fitted  them  to  navigate.  These  were  men 
who  had  resolved  to  use  the  revolutionary 
axe  for  cutting  out  their  own  private  for- 
tunes, and,  little  interesting  themselves 
about  the  political  principles  which  divided 
the  other  parties  of  the  state,  they  kept  firm 
hold  of  all  the  subordinate  machinery  de- 
spised by  the  others  in  the  absjtraction  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  but  which  gave 
them  the  exclusive  command  of  the  phys- 
ical force  of  the  mob  of  Paris — Paris,  the 
metropolis  of  France,  and  the  prison-house 
of  her  monarch. 

♦  See  the  proceedings  before  the  Chatelet. 
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La  Payette  resolves  to  enforce  Order. — A  Baker  is  murdered  by  the  Rabble — One  of 
his  Murderers  Executed. — Decree  imposing  Martial  Lava  in  case  of  Insurrection  — 
Democrats  supported  by  the  Audience  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Assembly. — Introduction 
of  the  Doctrines  of  Equality — They  are  in  their  exaggerated  f^e?ise  inconsistent  ivith 
JIumun  Aature  and  the  Progress  of  Society — The  Assembly  abolisli  Titles  of  Nobil- 
ity, Armorial  Bearings,  and  Phrases  of  Courtesy — Reasoning  on  these  Innovations. 
--Disorder  of  Finance. — Necker  becomes  unpopular. — Seizure  of  Churcli-Lands. — /*- 

Bue  of  Assignuts. Necker  leaves  France  in  unpopularity. — New  Religious  Institu- 

tinn. — Oath  imposed  on  the  Clergy — Resisted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Order — Bad 
Effects  of  the  Innovation — General  View  of  the  Operations  of  the  Constituent  Assei/i- 
bly. — Enthusiasm  of  the  People  for  their  new  Privileges. — Limited  Privileges  of  tht 
Croivn. — King  is  obliged  to  dissemble — His  Negotiations  ivith  Mirabeau — With 
Bouille. — Attack  on  the  Palace  of  the  King — Pretented  by  Fayette. — Royalists  ex- 
pelled f.om  the  Palace  of  the  Tuillcries. — Escape  of  Louis. — He  is  captured  at  Va 
rennes — Brought  back  to  Paris. — Riot  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — Put  do'wn  by  Militari 
Force. — Louis  accepts  the  Constitution. 


La  Fayette  followed  up  his  victory  over 
the  Duke  of  Qi-lcans  by  some  bold  and  suc- 
cessful attacks  upon  the  revolutionary  right 
of  insurrection,  through  which  the  people 
of  late  had  taken  on  themselves  the  office 
of  judges  at  once  and  executioners.  This 
had  hitherto  been  thought  one  of  the  sacred 
privileges  of  the  Revolution  ;  but,  deter- 
mined to  set  bounds  to  its  farther  progress, 
La  Fayette  resolved  to  restore  the  domin- 
ion of  the  law  over  the  will  of  the  rabble. 

A  large  mob,  in  virtue  of  the  approbation, 
the  indulgence  at  leasi,  with  which  similar 
froiics  had  been  hitherto  treated,  had  seiz- 
ed dpon  and  hanged  an  unhappy  baker,  who 
fell  under  their  resentment  as  a  public  en- 
emy, because  he  sold  bread  dear  when  he 
could,  only  purchase  grain  at  an  enormous 
price.  They  varied  the  usual  detail  with 
some  additional  circumstances,  causing  ma- 
ny of  his  brethren  in  trade  to  sjute  the 
bloody  head,  which  ihey  paraded  according 
to  their  wont ;  and  finally,  by  pressing  the 
dead  lips  to  those  of  tl>e  widow,  as  she  lay 
fainting  before  them.  This  done,  and  in 
vhe  fidl  confidence  of  impunity,  they  ap- 
proached the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  in  order 
to  regale  the  representatives  of  the  people 
with  the  sane  edifying  spectacis. 

The  bakerbeing  neither  an  aristocrat  nor 
nobleman,  the  authorities  ventured  upon 
punisliing  the  murder,  without  fearing  the 
charge  of  incivisme.  La  Fayette,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  the  National  f  juards, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  assassins,  and 
the  active  citizen  who  carried  the  head  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  revolution  in  the  king- 
dom. There  was  much  surprise  at  this,  as 
there  had  been  no  such  instance  of  severi- 
ty since  the  day  of  the  Bastille.  This  was 
not  all. 

La  Fayette,  who  may  now  be  considered 
as  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  the  induonce 
»nd  address  to  gain  from  the  Assembly  a  de- 
trce,  empowering  the  magistracy,  in  case  of 
any  rising,  to  declare  martial  law  by  display- 
ing a  red  Hag  ;  after  which  signal,  those  who 
refused  to  disperse  should  bo  dealt  with  as 
open  rebels.  This  edict,  muc'  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  British  Kiot  .\ct,  did  not  pass 
without  opposition,  as  it  obviously  tended 
to  give  the  bayoue.'s  of  it  3  National  Guard 


a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  pikes  ana 
clubs  of  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs.  The 
Jacobins,  meaning  the  followers  of  Marat, 
Robespierre,  and  Danton,  and  even  the  Re- 
publicans, or  Brissotinei,  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered these  occasional  insurrections  and 
murders  like  affairs  of  posts  in  a  campaign, 
in  which  they  themselves  had  enjoyed  uni- 
formly the  advantage  ;  but  while  La  Fa.j 
ette  was  followed  and  obeyed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  men  of  substance,  and  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  order,  it  was  clear  that 
he  had  both  power  and  will  to  stop  in  fu- 
ture these  revolutionary  excesses. 

This  important  advantage  in  some  de- 
gree balanced  the  power  which  the  repub- 
lican and  revolutionary  party  had  acquired. 
These  predominated,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  in  which  they 
reviewed  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  de- 
nouncing at  their  pleasure  those  who  op- 
posed them  ;  but  they  had  besides  a  decid- 
ed inajoritv  among  the  daily  attendants  in 
the  tribunes,  who,  regularly  paid  and  sup- 
plied with  food  and  liquors,  filled  the  .\s- 
sembly  with  their  clamours  of  applause  or 
disapprobation,  according  to  the  rules  they 
had  previously  received.  It  is  true,  the 
hired  auditors  gave  their  voices  and  applause 
to  ttiopc  who  paid  them,  but  nevertiieless 
they  had  party  feelings  of  their  own,  vvhich 
often  dictated  unbought  suffrages,  in  favour 
of  those  who  used  the  most  exaggerated 
tone  of  revolutionary  fury.  They  shouted 
with  sincere  and  voluntary  zeal  for  such 
men  as  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  FRinton, 
who  yelled  out  for  the  most  bloody  meas- 
ures of  terror  and  proscription,  and  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  nobles  with  the 
same  voice  with  which  they  flattered  the 
lowest  vices  of  the  multitude. 

By  degrees  the  Revolution  appeared  to 
have  assumed  a  different  object  from  that 
for  which  it  was  commenced.  PVance  had 
obtained  liberty,  the  first,  and  certainly  the 
worthiest  object  which  a  natif^n  can  desire. 
Each  individual  was  declared  as  free  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be,  retaining  the 
l(!ast  respect  to  the  social  compact.  It  is 
true,  the  Frem-hman  was  not  practically 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  freedom  ;  for 
though  the  Rights  of  Man  permitted  the 
citizen  to  go  wliere  he  would  yet,  in  prSc 
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tice,  he  was  apt  to  find  his  way  to  the  next  I  study  the  p;itlis  of  wisJcin  ?  Happy ,  Indeed, 
prison  unless  I'urnisiieJ  witli  a  municipal  is  tlie  country  and  cciittiliition,  whore  those 
passport,  or  to  be  murdered  by  the  way,  distinctions,  which  mast  necessarily  exist 
li' accused  ot"  aristocracy.  In  like  manner,  in  every  society,  are  not  separated  by  in- 
his  house  was  secure  as  a  castle,  his  prop-  surmountable  barriers,  but  where  the  most 
erty  sacred  as  the  ornaments  of  a  temple  ;  i  distini;uished  rank,  is  open  to  receive  that 
— excepting  against  tlie  Committee  of  Re-  I  precious  supply  of  wisdom  and  talent, 
search,  who  might,  by  their  :u-biirary  order,    which  so  i'requently   elevates    individuals 


break  into  the  one  and  dilapidate  the  oth 
er  at  pleasure.  Still,  liowever,  the  general 
principle  of  liberty  was  established  in  the 
iVllest  metaphysical  e.\tent,  and  it  remain- 
ed to  place  on  as  broad  a  fooling  the  sister 
principle  of  Equality. 

To  this  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was 
now  chiefly  directed.  In  the  proper  sense, 
equality  of  rights  and  equality  of  laws,  a 
constitution  whijh  extends  like  protection 
Ic  the  lowestand  the  highest,  are  essentiiil  to 
the  existence  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom. But  to  erect  a  levelliim  system  de- 
signed to  place  the  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  same  footing  as  to  habits,  man- 
ners, tastes,  and  sentiments,  is  a  gross  and 
ridiculous   contradiction  of  the  necessary 


iroiii  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes;  and 
so  fir  as  general  ei[uality  can  be  attained, 
by  each  individual  having  a  fair  right  to  raise 
himself  to  the  situation  which  he  is  ([uali- 
lied  to  occupy,  by  his  talents,  his  merits,  or 
his  wealth,  the  gates  cannot  be  thrown  opea 
too  widely.  But  the  attempt  of  the  French 
legislators  was  precisely  the  reverse,  and 
went  to  establish  the  proposed  equality  of 
ranks,  by  depressing  the  upper  classes  into 
the  same  order  with  those  who  occupy  the 
middle  of  society,  while  they  essayed  the 
yet  more  absurd  attempt,  to  crush  down 
these  last,  by  the  weight  of  legislative  au- 
thority, into  a  level  with  the  lowest  orders, 
— men  whose  education,  if  it  has  not  cor- 
rupted their  hearts,  must  necessarily  have 


progress  of  society.    It  is  a  fruitless  attempt  j  blunted  their  feelings,  and  who,  in  a  great 


to  wage  war  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  She 
has  varied  the  face  of  the  world  with  moun- 
tain and  valley,  lake  and  torrent,  forest  and 
champaign,  and  she  has  formed  the  hu- 
man body  in  all  the  iliderent  shapes  and 
complexions  we  behold,  with  all  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  physical  force  and  weak- 
ness. She  has  avoided  equality  in  all  her 
productions,  as  she  was  formerly  said  to 
nave  abhorred  a  vacuum  ;  even  in  those  of 
her  works  which  present  tne  greatest  appa- 
rent similarity,  exact  equality  does  not  ex- 
ist ;  no  one  leaf  of  a  tree  is  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  another,  and  among  the  countless 
host  of  stars,  each  diii'ers  from  the  other  in 
glory.  But  what  are  these  physical  varie- 
ties to  the  endless  change  exhibited  in  the 
human  character,  with  all  its  various  pas- 
sions, powers,  and  prejudices,  so  artfully 
compounded  in  different  proportions,  that 
it  is  probable  there  has  not  existed,  since 
Adam's  time  to  ours,  .an  exact  resemblance 
between  any  two  individuals  ?  .\s  if  this 
were  not  enouizh,  there  come  to  aid  tlie 
diversity,  the  effects  o!"  climate,  of  govern- 
ment, of  education,  and  habits  of  life,  all  of 
which  lead  to  endless  modilications  of  the 
individual.  The  inequalities  arisina  from 
the  natural  differences  of  talent  and  dis- 
position are  multiplied  beyond  calculation, 
as  society  increases  in  civilization. 

The  savage  m,ay,  indeed,  boast  a  rude 
Bfvcies  of  equality  in  some  patriarchal 
tribrg,  but  the  wiliest  and  strongest,  the  best 
hunter,  and  the  bravest  warrior,  soon  lords 
it  over  the  rest,  and  becomes  a  king  or  a 
chief.  One  portion  of  the  nation,  from  hap- 
py talents,  or  happy  circumstances,  rises  to 
the  top,  anotlier  sinks,  like  dregs,  to  the 
bottom ;  a  third  jiortion  occupies  a  mid 
place  between  them.  ,\s  society  advances, 
the  difference  of  ranks  advances  with  it. 
And  con  it  be  proposed  seriously,  that  any 
other  equality,  than  that  of  rights,  can  ex- 
ist between  those  who  think  and  those  who 
labour;  those  '"  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks," 
ud  those   whose   time   permits   theiu   to 


city    like    Paris,   exchange  tlwj   simplicity 
•.vhich  makes  them  respectable  under  more 
favourable   circumstances,  for  the  habitual 
indulgence   of    the    coarsest    and    grossest 
pleasures.     Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad- 
nulted,  that  in    every  stnte   far  advanced  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the    inequality 
of    ranks   is    a   natural   and    necessary    at- 
tribute.     Philosophy  may    comfort    those 
who  regret  this  necessity,  by  the  assurance 
that   the  portions   of  individual  happiness 
and  misery  are  divided    amongst   high   and 
low  with    a  very  equal  hand  ;  and    religion 
assures  us   that  there  is   a  future  state,  in 
which,  with  amended  natures  and   improv- 
ed faculties,  the    vain   distinctions  of  this 
world   will    no   longer   subsist.      But   any 
practical  attempt  to   remedy  the  inequality 
of  rank   in    civilized   society  by  forcible 
measures,  may  indeed    degrade  the   upper 
classes,  but  cannot  improve  those  beneath 
tliem.      Laws  may   deprive  the  gentleman 
of  his  title,  the    man   of  education  of  his 
books,  or.  to  use    the    French   illustration, 
the  muscadin  of  his  clothes  ;  but  this  can- 
not make  the  clown  a  man  of  breeding,  or 
give  learning  to  ignorance,  or  decent  attire 
to  the  Sans  Culottes.     Much  will  be  lost  to 
the  grace,  the  information,  and  the  decen- 
cy of  society  in    general,  but  ilothing  can 
possibly  be  gained  by  any  individual.     Nev- 
ertlieless,  it  was  in  this  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable   manlier,  that  the  exaggerated    feel- 
ings ol'  the  French  legislators,  at  this  period 
of  total  change,  undertook  to  equalize  the 
nation  which  they  were  regenerating. 

With  a  view  to  this  great  experiment  up- 
on human  society,  the  Assembly  abolisiied 
all  titles  of  honour,  all  armorial  bearings, 
and  even  the  insignificant  titles  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  ;  which,  meaning  noth 
ing  but  phrases  of  common  courtesy,  yet, 
with  other  expressions  of  the  same  kind, 
serve  to  soften  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
of  human  life,  and  preserve  that  gentlenesg 
of  manners  which  the  French,  by  a  happy 
name,  were  wont  to  call  La  peiiu  moraU. 
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The  first  of  these  abrogations  aftected  the 
nobles  in  particular.  In  return  for  their  lib- 
eral and  unlimited  surrender  of  their  es- 
sential powers  and  privileges,  they  were 
now  despoiled  of  their  distinction  and  r.ank 
in  society;— as  if  those  who  had  made 
prisoner  and  plundered  a  cavalier,  should, 
fast  of  all.  have  snatched  away  in  derision 
the  plume  from  his  hat.  The  aristocracy 
of  France,  so  long  distinn^uished  as  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry,  were  now,  so 
far  as  depended  on  the  legislature,  entirely 
abolished.  The  voice  of  the  nation  had 
pronounced  against  them  a  general  sen- 
tence of  degradation,  which,  according  to 
the  feelings  of  the  order,  could  only  be  the 
punishment  of  some  foul  and  disgraceful 
crime  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  ex-nobles 
might  justly  have  been  described  as  Bo- 
lingbroke  paints  his  own, 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seigniories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  liousehold  coal. 
Razed  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  1  was  a  gentleman. 

It  was  a  fatal  error,  that,  in  search  of 
that  equality  which  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tain, the  Assembly  should  have  torn  down 
the  ancient  institutions  of  chivalry.  View- 
ing them  philosophically,  they  are  indeed 
of  little  value  ;  but  where  are  the  advan- 
tages beyond  the  means,  first,  of  mere  sub- 
sistence, secondly,  of  information,  which 
ought  not  to  be  indifteront  to  true  philoso- 
phers ?  And  yet,  where  exists  the  true  phi- 
losopher, who  has  been  able  eliectually  to 
detach  himself  from  the  common  mode  of 
thinking  on  such  subjects  '!  The  estimation 
set  upon  birth  or  rank,  supposing  its  foun- 
dation illusory,  has  still  tlie  advantage  of 
counterbalancing  that  which  is  attracted  by 
wealth  only  ;  the  prejudice  has  something 
generous  and  noble  in  it,  is  connected  with 
historical  recollections  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings, and  if  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  extrav- 
agances, they  are  such  as  society  can  re- 
strain and  punish  by  the  meie  efiectof  rid- 
icule. It  is  curious,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revolution,  and  amongst  those  who 
were  its  greatest  favourers,  what  difficul- 
ties were  found  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  those  ancient  prejudices  which  affect- 
ed the  difference  of  ranks.* 

As  for  the  proscription  of  the  phraseology 
of  civilized  society,  it  had  an  absurd  appear- 
ance of  affectation  in  the  eyes  of  most  peo- 
ple of  understanding  ;  but  on  some  enthusi- 
astic minds  it  produced  a  worse  effect  than 
that  of  mere  disgust.  Let  a  man  place  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  fear  or  of  rage,  and 
he  will   in  some  measure  feel   the  passion 


■^  The  Comte  de  Mirabean  was  furious  at  being 
ealled  RiquiMi  t'aine,  and  said,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, wlieii  his  speeches  were  promulgated  under 
that  name,  "  ^rcc  votrc  Rii/uctli,  vmu  arez  rfs,-o- 
rienti':  I'  Europe  pourtioiajimrs."  Mirabeau  was 
at  heart  an  aristocrat.  Bui  wliat  shall  v/e  say  of 
Citoyenne  Roi;ind,  who  piiiucs  herself  on  the  ple- 
beian sound  of hername, .,1/0)1011  Plii!ipim,yA  in- 
E()nsei)uenli(lly  uplMuiiis  Citoyeii  Puclio  with  his 
tuher'ii  liav  ng  been  a  porter  I 


arise  in  his  mind  which  corresponds  with 
the  gesture  he  has  assumed.  In  like  man- 
ner, those  who  affected  the  brutal  manners, 
coarse  language,  and  slovenly  dress  of  the 
lower  orders,  familiarized  their  imagina- 
tions with  the  violent  and  savage  thoughts 
and  actions  proper  to  the  class  whose  cos- 
tume they  had  thus  adopted.  Above  all, 
when  this  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  very 
taste  and  phraseology  of  that  class,  (the 
last  points  in  whicli  one  would  think  them 
deserving  of  imitation,)  it  appeared  to  inti- 
mate the  progressive  strength  of  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  tide,  which,  sweeping  before  it  all 
distinctions,  trivial  as  well  as  important, 
seemed  soon  destined  to  overthrow  the 
throne,  now  isolated  and  well  nigh  unde- 
fended. The  next  step  was  necessarily  to 
fix  the  executive  government  in  the  same 
body  which  enjoyed  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion,— the  surest  of  all  roads  to  tyranny. 
But  although  the  doctrine  of  equality,  thus 
understood,  is  absurd  in  theory  and  impos- 
sible in  practice,  yet  it  will  always  find 
willing  listeners  when  preached  to  the'  low- 
er classes,  whose  practical  view  of  it  re- 
sults into  an  agrarian  law,  or  a  general  di- 
vision of  property. 

There  was  one  order  yet  remained,  how- 
ever, which  was  to  be  levelled, — the  de- 
struction of  the  Church  was  still  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  the  Republican  party  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  of  demolition  with  in- 
finite address,  by  including  the  great  object 
in  a  plan  for  restoring  finance,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  expenses  of  the  state,  without 
imposing  further  burthens  on  the  people. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  States- 
general  had  been  summoned  to  restore  the 
finances  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
cause  of  their  convocation,  liut  although 
they  had  exercised  almost  every  species  of 
power — had  thrown  down  and  rebuilt  every 
coi>6titutcd  authority  in  the  kingdom,  still 
the  finances  were  as  much  embarrassed  as 
ever,  or  much  more  so  ;  since  most  men  in 
France  judged  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
pay  taxes,  the  most  unequivocal,  and  nci 
the  least  pleasing  part,  of  their  newly-ac- 
quired freedom. 

Necker,  so  often  received  among  the 
populace  as  a  saviour  of  the  country,  was 
liere  totally  at  a  loss.  The  whole  relative 
associations  which  bind  men  together  in 
the  social  contract,  seemed  to  be  rent 
asunder ;  and  where  public  credit  is  de- 
stroyed, a  financier,  however  ai)le,  resem- 
bles" I'rospero.  after  his  wand  is  broken, 
and  his  book  sunk  in  the  deep  sea.  Accor- 
ding! v,  Necker  in  vain  imi)ortuned  the  As- 
sembly, by  representing  the  pressuie  of  the 
finances.  Tliey  became  wearied  wiili  his 
remonstrances,  and  received  them  with 
manifest  svmptoms  of  coldness  and  disre- 
spect. What  service,  indeed,  could  the 
regulated  advice,  and  deep-calculated  and 
combined  schemes  of  a  financier,  have  ren- 
dered to  men.  who  had  already  tb.eir  re- 
sources in  their  eve,  and  were  determined 
that  no  idle  scruple  should  prevent  their 
pouncing  upon  them?  Nccker's  exj-ditu- 
lations,  addressed  to  their  ears,  were  liKO 
a  lecture  upon  thrift  and  industry  to  llobio 
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Hood  and  his  merry-men,  when  they  were 
Betting  forth  to  rob  the  rich  in  the  name  of 
the  poor. 

Tiie  Assembly  had  determined,  that,  all 
prejudices  apart,  the  property  of  the  Church 
should  come  under  confiscation  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  nation.  It  wa.s  in  vain  that  the 
clergy  exclaimed  against  those  acts  of  rap- 
ine and  e.xtortion — in  vain  that  they  stated 
themselves  as  an  existing  part  of  the  nation, 
and  that  as  such  they  had  coalesced  with 
the  Assembly  under  the  implied  ratification 
of  their  own  rights — in  vain  that  they  re- 
sounded in  the  hall  the  declaration  solemn- 
ly adopted,  tliat  property  was  inviolable, 
eave  upon  full  compensation.  It  was  to  as 
little  purpose  that  Alirabeau  was  reminded 
of  his  language,  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph  upon  a  similar  occasion.— •'  Despise 
the  m«nks,"  he  had  said,  ''  as  much  as  you 
will,  but  do  not  rob  them.  Robbery  is 
equally  a  crime,  whether  perpetrated  on 
the  most  profligate  atheist,  or  the  most 
bigoted  capuchin."  The  clergy  were  told 
with  insulting  gravity,  that  the  property  be- 
longing to  a  community  was  upon  a  ditfor- 
ent  footing  from  that  belonging  to  individ- 
uals, because  the  stj.le  might  dissolve  the 
community  or  body-corporale,  and  resume 
the  property  attached  to  it :  and,  under  this 
sophism,  they  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  the  whole  ri|rht  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  France. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  these  im- 
mense subjects  at  once  to  sale,  the  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  system  of  paper-money,  call- 
ed Atsignats,  which  were  secured  or  hy- 
pothecated upon  the  church-lands.  The 
ductuation  of  this  paper,  which  was  adopt- 
ed against  Necker's  earnest  cautions,  cre- 
ated a  spirit  of  stock-jobbing  and  gambling, 
uearlv  resembling  that  which  distinguished 
the  famous  scheme  cf  the  Mississippi. 
opelman  would  have  argisd,  that  the  taint 
of  sacrilege  attached  to  funds  raised  upon 
the  spoils  of  the  church  ;  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  supplies  enabled  the 
?sational  Assembly  not  only  to  avoid  the 
gulf  of  general  bankruptcy,  but  to  dispense 
■with  many  territorial  exactions  which  press- 
ed hard  on  the  lower  orders,  and  to  give 
relief  and  breath  to  that  most  useful  portion 
of  the  community.  These  desirable  re- 
sults, however,  flowed  from  that  divine  al- 
chemy which  calls  good  out  of  evil,  without 
aflbrding  a  justification  to  the  perpetrators 
of  the  latter. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
embraced  against  his  opinion  and  his  re- 
monstrances, Necker  saw  his  services  were 
no  longer  accepUible  to  the  Assembly,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  useful  to  the  King. 
He  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
received  with  cold  indifference  by  the  As- 
sembly ;  and  even  his  safety  was  endanger- 
ed on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  by 
the  very  people  who  had  twice  hailed  him 
as  their  deliverer.  This  accomplished 
statesman  discovered  too  late,  that  public 
opinion  requires  to  be  guided  and  directed 
towards  the  ends  of  public  good,  which  it 
will  not  reach  by  its  own  unassisted  and 
Misdirected  efforts  ;  and  that  his  own  pop- 


ularity had  only  been  the  stalking-hcrsCf 
through  means  of  which,  men  less  honest, 
and  more  subtle  than  himself,  had  taken 
aim  at  their  own  objects. 

But  the  mnjority  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly had  yet  another  and  e\'en  a  more  vio- 
lent experiment  to  try  upon  the  Gallicaa 
Church  establishment.  It  was  one  which 
touched  the  consciences  of  the  French 
clergy  in  the  same  degree  as  the  former 
atiected  their  fortunes,  and  was  so  much 
the  less  justifiable,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  any  motive  except  the  sweeping 
desire  to  introduce  novelty  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  and  to  have  a  consti- 
tutional clergy  as  they  had  a  constitutional 
King,  which  should  have  instigated  thetn 
to  such  a  measure. 

When  the  .\ssembly  had  decreed  the 
assumption  of  the  church-lands,  it  remain- 
ed to  be  settled  on  what  foundation  reli- 
gion was  to  be  placed  within  the  kingdom. 
A  motion  was  made  for  decreeing,  that  the 
Holy  Apostolic  religion  was  that  of  France, 
and  that  its  worship  alone  should  be  per- 
mitted. A  Carthusian  monk,  named  Dom 
Gerle,  made  this  proposal,  alarmed  too  late 
lest  the  popular  party,  to  which  he  had  so 
long  adhered,  should  now  be  about  to  in- 
novate in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  as 
they  had  already  in  those  of  the  state.  The 
debate  was  conducted  with  decency  for 
one  day.  but  on  the  second  the  hall  of  the 
Assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  large  and 
furious  multitude,  who  insulted,  beat,  and 
maltreated  all  who  were  known  to  favour 
the  measure  under  consideration.  It  was 
represented  within  the  house,  that  the 
passing  the  decree  proposed  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  religious  war  ;  and  Dom  Gerle 
withdrew  his  motion  in  terror  and  despair. 

The  success  of  this  opposition  showed, 
that  almost  any  experiment  on  the  Church 
might  be  tried  with  effect,  since  the  reli- 
gion which  it  taught  seemed  no  longer  to 
interest  the  national  legislators.  A  scheme 
was  brought  forward,  in  which  the  public 
worship,  (culte  publiqiie)  as  it  was  affect- 
edly termed,  without  any  addition  of  rev- 
erence, (as  if'to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mere 
code  of  formal  enactments,)  was  provided 
for  on  tlie  narrowest  and  most  economical 
plan.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  civil  con- 
stitution was  by  the  same  code  framed  for 
the  clergv,  declaring  them  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  See  of  R.ome,  and  vesting  the 
choice  of  bishops  in  the  departmental  au 
thorities.  To  this  constitution  each  priest 
and  prelate  was  'required  to  adhere  by  a 
solemn  oath.  A  subsequent  decree  of  the 
Assembly  declared  forfeiture  of  his  bene- 
fice against  whomsoever  should  hesitate  ; 
but  the  clergy  of  France  showed  in  that 
trying  moment  that  they  knew  how  to 
choose  betwixt  sinning  asainst  their  con- 
science, and  suffering  wrong  at  tlie  hands 
of  man.  Their  dependence  on  the  See  of 
Rome  was  a  part  of  their  creed,  an  article 
of  their  faith,  which  they  would  not  com- 
promise. The  noble  attitude  of  firmnesi 
and  self-denial  adopted  by  prelates  and 
richly-beneficed  clergymen,  who  had  nilh- 
erto  been  thought  more  governed  by  levi- 
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tics  of  every  kind  than  by  regard  to  their 
profession,  commanded  for  a  time^he  re- 
spect of  tlie  Asseinbly,  silenced  the  blas- 
phemies of  the  hired"  assistants  in  the  tri- 
bunes, and  gave  many  to  fear  that,  in  de- 
priving tiie  Church  of  its  earthly  power, 
the  Assembly  .-night  but  give  them  means 
to  extend  their  spiritual  dominion  more 
widely,  and  awake  an  interest  in  their  fate 
■which  slumbered  during  their  prosperity. 
"  Beware  what  you  do,"'  said  Montlosier. 
"  You  may  expel  the  bishop  from  his  epis- 
copal residence,  but  it  will  be  only  to  open 
to  him  the  cabins  of  the  poor.  If  you  take 
from  his  hands  the  cross  of  gold,  he  will 
display  a  cross  of  wood  ;  and  it  was  by  a 
cross  of  wood  that  the  world  was  saved." 

Summoned  one  by  one  to  take  the  oath, 
or  refuse  it  under  the  consequences  men- 
aced, the  Assembly,  fearful  of  the  effect  of 
their  firmness,  would  scarce  hear  these  suf- 
ferers speak  a  syllable,  save  Yes  or  No. 
Their  tumult  on  the  occasion  resembled 
the  beating  of  drums  to  drown  the  last 
■words  of  a  martyr.  Few  indeed,  were  the 
priests  who  accepted  the  Constitutional 
oath.  There  were  in  the  number  only 
three  bishops.  One  had  been  a  person  of 
note — it  was  that  Archbi.shop  of  Sens — that 
Tery  Cardinal,  whose  mal-administration  of 
fifteen  months  had  led  to  this  mighty 
change.  Another  of  the  three  Constitu- 
tional prelates  was  destined  to  be  much 
more  remarkable — it  was  the  celebrated 
Talleyrand,  whose  talents  as  a  statesman 
have  been  so  distinguished. 

The  National  Assembly  failed  totally  in 
tlieir  attempts  to  found  a  national  Church. 
The  priests  who  took  the  oaths  receiv- 
ed neither  reverence  nor  affection,  and 
wei-  only  treated  with  decency  by  such  as 
csnsidered  religion  in  (he  light  of  an  useful 
political  institution.  They  were  alike  de- 
spised by  the  sincere  Catholic,  and  the  de- 
clared infidel.  All  of  real  religious  feeiina 
or  devotion  that  was  left  in  f>ance  turned 
towards  their  ancient  pastors,  and  though 
the  impulse  was  not  strong  enough  to  coun- 
teract the  revolutionary  movement,  it  serv- 
ed on  many  occasions  to  retard  and  embar- 
rass it.  The  experiment  which  had  thus 
signally  miscarried,  was  indeed  as  impolitic 
as  it  was  unnecessarv.  It  can  only  be  im- 
puted, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  modern  philosophers,  who  expected 
by  this  indirect  course  to  have  degraded 
the  Christian  relijrio'i  ;  and  on  the  otlier, 
to  the  preconcerted  determination  of  the 
Revolutionists,  that  no  corfsideraticn  should 
interfere  with  the  plan  of  new-modelling 
the  nation  through  all  its  institutions,  as 
well  of  church  as  of  state. 

Victorious  at  once  over  altar  and  throne. 
mitre  and  coronet.  King,  \obles,  and  Cler- 
gy, the  National  .'Assembly  seemed  in  fact 
to  possess,  and  to  exert,  tliat  omnipotence, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  the  British  Par- 
liament. Never  had  any  legisfiture  made 
ench  extensive  and  sweeping  changes,  and 
never  were  such  changes  so  easily  accom- 
plished. The  nation  was  altered  in  all  its 
relations;  its  Hag  and  i*s  emblems  were 
changed — every  thing  of  a  public  character 


was  destroyed  ?.nd  replaced,  down  to  th« 
very  title  of  the  sovereign,  who,  no  loiigef 
termed  King  of  PVance  and  Navarre,  waa 
now  called  King  of  the  French.  The 
names  and  divisions  of  the  provinces,  which 
had  existed  for  many  years,  were  at  once 
obliterated,  and  were  supplied  by  a  geo- 
graphical partition  of  the  territory  into 
eighty-three  departments,  subdivided  into 
six  hundred  districts,  and  these  again  por 
tioned  out  into  forty-eight  thousand  com 
munities  or  municipalities.  By  thus  re- 
casting as  it  were  the  whole  geographi'-.al 
relations  of  the  separate  territories  of  which 
France  consisted,  the  .\bbe  Sie}  es  design- 
ed to  obliterate  former  recollections  and 
distinctions,  and  to  bring  every  thing  down 
to  the  general  level  of  liberty  and  equality. 
But  It  had  an  eflcct  beyond  what  was  .pro- 
posed. While  the  provinces  existed  they 
had  their  separate  capitals,  their  separate 
privileges  ;  and  those  capitals,  though  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  being  yet  the  seats  of 
provincial  parliaments,  had  a  separate  con- 
sequence, inferior  to,  but  yet  distinct  from 
that  of  Paris.  Butr  when  France  became 
one  single  province,  the  importance  of  i*s 
sole  capital,  Paris,  was  increased  to  a  most 
formidable  degree  5  and  during  the  whole 
Revolution,  and  through  all  Us  changes, 
whatever  party  held  the  metropolis  was 
sure  speedily  to  acquire  the  supreme  pow- 
er through  the  whole  department ;  and  woe 
fo  those  who  made  the  fruitless  attempt  to 
set  the  sense  or  feelinss  of  the  nation  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  capital !  Republi- 
can or  royalist  was  equally  sure  to  perish 
in  the  rash  attempt. 

The  Parliaments  of  France,  long  the 
strong-holds  of  liberty,  now  perished  unno- 
ticed, as  men  pull  down  old  houses  to  clear 
the  ground  for  modern  edifices.  The  sale 
of  offices  of  justice  was  formally  abolished  ; 
the  power  of  nominating  the  judires  was 
taken  from  the  crown  ;  the  trial  by  jury, 
with  inquests  of  accusation  and  conviction, 
corresponding  to  the  grand  and  petty  juries 
of  England,  were  sanctioned  and  establish- 
ed. In  thus  clearing  the  channels  of  pub- 
lic justice,  dreadfully  clogged  as  they  had 
become  during  the  decay  of  the  monarchy, 
the  National  Assembly  rendered  tne  great- 
est possible  services  to  France,  the  good 
effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt.  Other 
alterations  were  of  a  more  doubtful  charac- 
ter. There  ini'jht  be  immediate  policy,  but 
there  was  certainly  much  harshness,  in 
wresting  from  the  crown  the  power  of 
granting  pardons.  If  this  was  for  fear  lest 
grace  should  be  extended  to  those  con- 
demned for  the  new  crime  of  leze-nation, 
or  treason  against  the  Constitution,  the  le- 
gisl'itors  might  have  remembered  how  sel- 
dom the  King  dares  to  exercise  thv,  ri:iht 
of  mercy  in  favour  of  an  unpopular  crimi- 
nal. It  requires  no  small  courage  to  come 
betwixt  the  drairon  and  his  wrath,  the  peo- 
ple and  their  victim,  Charles  I.  darec  not 
save  Str-ifford. 

The  National  .\ssembly  also  recoonized 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  and.  in  doing  so, 
conferred  on  the  nation  a  cifl  fraught  with 
much  good  and  some  evil,  capable  of  sUm- 
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ulati'ng  the  worst  passions,  and  circulating 
the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  and  occa- 
sioning frequently  tlie  most  enormous 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice;  but  ever 
bearing  along  witli  it  the  means  of  curing 
the  very  evils  caused  by  its  abuses,  and  of 
transmitting  to  futurity  llie  sentiments  of 
the  good  and  the  wise,  so  invaluable  when 
tlie  passions  are  silenced,  and  the  calm 
slow  voice  of  reason  and  reflection  comes 
to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  press  stimulated 
mxssacres  and  proscriptioiis  during  the 
frightful  period  which  we  are  approaching  ; 
but  the  press  has  also  held  up  to  horror  the 
memory  of  the  perpetrators,  and  exposed 
t)ie  artifices  by  which  the  actors  were  in- 
stigated. It  is  a  rock  on  which  a  vessel 
may  be,  indeed,  and  is  often  wrecked;  but 
that  same  rock  affords  '..he  foundation  of  the 
brightest  and  noblest  beacon. 

We  might  add  to  the  weight  of  benefits 
which  France  unquestionably  owes  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  that  they  restored 
liberty  of  conscience  by  establishing  uni- 
versal toleration.  But  against  this  benefit 
must  be  set  the  violent  imposition  of  the 
Constitution  il  oath  upon  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, which  led  afterwards  to  such  horrible 
massacres  of  innocent  and  reverend  vic- 
tims, murdered  in  defiance  of  those  rules 
of  toleration,  which,  rather  in  scorn  of  re- 
ligion of  any  kind  than  regard  to  men's  con- 
sciences, the  Assembly  had  previously 
adopted. 

Faithful  to  their  plan  of  forming  not  a 
popular  monarchy,  but  a  species  of  royal  re- 
public, and  stimulated  by  the  real  republi- 
cans, whose  party  was  daily  gaining  ground 
among  their  ranks,  as  well  as  by  the  howls 
and  threats  of  those  violent  and  outrageous 
demagogues,  who,  from  the  seats  they  had 
adopted  in  the  Assembly  were  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Mountain,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  rendered  it  deino- 
cratical  in  every  point,  and  abridged  the 
royal  authority,  till  its  powers  became  so 
dim  and  obscure  as  to  merit  Burke's  happy 
illustration,  when  he  e.vclaimed,  speaking 
"if  the  new-modelled  French  governmeut,— 

" What  seem'd  its  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

The  Crown  was  deprived  of  all  appoint- 
ments to  civil  offices,  which  were  filled 
up  by  popular  elections,  the  Constitution- 
alists being  in  this  respect  faithful  to 
their  own  principles,  which  made  the  will 
of  the  people  the  Kourcc  of  all  power.  .\ev- 
er  was  such  an  immense  patronage  vested 
iu  the  body  of  any  nation  at  lame,  and  the 
arrangement  was  politic  in  the  immediate 
Bci.se,  (is  well  ;is  m  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  those  who  adopted  it;  for  it 
attached  to  thj  new  Constitution  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  felt  themselves  elevated 
from  villanage  into  the  exercise  of  sove- 
leign  power.  Each  member  of  the  elective 
ajseifibly  of  a  iriinicipality,  through  whose 
collective  vot'  s  bishops,  administrators, 
judges,  and  otner  oflicial  persons  received 
their  appointments,  felt  for  the  moment  the 
irapo-tance  vv'hich  his  privilege  bestowed, 
Vol.  I.  D 


and  recognized  in  liis  own  person,  with 
corresponding  self-complacency,  a  frac- 
tion, however  small,  of  the  immense  com- 
j  inunity.  now  governed  by  those  whom  they 
themselves  elected  into  oificc.  The  charm 
of  power  is  great  at  all  times,  but  exqui- 
site to  intoxication  to  those  to  whom  il  ia  a 
novelty. 

Called  to  the  execution  of  these  high  du- 
ties, which  hitherto  they  h.ad  never  dream- 
ed of,  the  people  at  large  became  enamour- 
ed of  their  own  privileges,  carried  them  in- 
to every  department  of  society,  and  were 
legislators  and  debaters  in  season  and  oat 
of  season.  The  exercise  even  of  the  ex- 
tensive privilege  committed  to  them,  seem- 
ed too  limited  to  these  active  citizens. 
The  Revolution  appeared  to  have  turned 
the  heads  of  the  whole  lower  classes,  and 
those  who  had  hitherto  thought  least  of  po- 
litical rights,  were  now  seized  with  the  fu.'y 
of  deliberating,  debating,  and  legislating,  in 
all  possible  times  and  places.  The  sol- 
diers on  guard  debated  at  the  Oratoire — the 
'journeymen  tailors  held  a  popular  assembly 
at  the  Colonnade — the  peruke-makers  met 
at  the  Champs-Elysees.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  National  Guard,  three 
thousand  shoemakers  deliberated  on  the 
price  of  shoes  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze; 
every  house  of  cJl  was  converted  into  the 
canvassing  hall  of  a  political  bodv  ;  and 
France  for  a  time  presented  the  singular 
picture  of  a  country,  where  every  one  was 
so  much  involved  in  public  business,  that 
he  h.ad  little  leisure  to  attend  to  his  own. 

There  was,  besides,  a  general  disposition 
to  assume  and  practise  the  military  profes- 
sion ;  Tor  the  right  of  insurrection  having 
been  declared  sacred,  each  citizen  was 
to  be  prepared  to  discharge  cfi^ectually  so 
holy  a  duty.  The  citizens  procured  mus- 
kets to  defend  their  property — the  rabble 
obtained  pikes  to  invad°  that  of  others — the 
people  of  every  class  everywhere  possess- 
ed themselves  of  arms,  and  the  most  peace- 
ful burgesses  were  desirous  of  the  honours 
of  the  epaulette.  The  children,  with  mim- 
icry proper  to  their  age.  formed  battalions 
on  the  streets,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  formed  was  intimated  by  the  heads  of 
cats  borne  upon  pikes  in  front  of  the  juve- 
nile revolutionists.* 

In  the  departments,  the  fever  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  sam".  Each  district  had  its 
permanent  committee,  its  committee  of 
piilice,  its  military  committee,  civil  com- 
mittee, and  committee  of  subsistence. 
Each  committee  had  its  president,  its  vice- 
president,  and  its  secretaries.  Each  <lis- 
trict  was  desirous  of  exercising  legislative 
authority,  each  committee  of  usurping  the 
executive  power.t  Amid  these  subordinate 
conclaves,  every  theme  of  eulogy  and  en- 
thusiasm referred  to  the  revolution  which 
had  made  way  for  the  power  they  enjoyed, 
every  subject  of  epidemic  alarm  to  the 
most  distant  return  towards  the  ancient  sys- 
tem which  h.ad  left  the  people  in  insignifi- 
cance.    Rumour  found  a  ready  audienie  for 


*  McmnirP9  ilu  ^f arf|Lii  des  Fei  ricres,  Livre  III  • 
t  Memoires  tie  Bailli,  13  Auut 
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every  one  of  her  thousand  toncrues;  Dis- 
cord a  prompt  hand,  in  which  she  might 
place  each  of"  her  thousand  snakes. 

The  affiliation,  as  it  was  called,  or  close 
correspondence  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  in  all 
tlieir  rarailications,  tended  to  influence  this 
political  fever,  and  to  direct  its  fury  against 
the  last  remains  of  royalty.  Exaggerated 
and  unfounded  reports  of  counter-revolu- 
tionarv  plots  and  aristocrntlcal  conspiracies, 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  rash  conversa- 
tion and  impotent  eiforts  of  the  nobility  in 
some  districts,  were  circulated  with  t!ie  ut- 
most care  ;  and  the  falsehood  which  had 
been  confuted  at  Paris,  received  new  cur- 
rency in  the  departments,  as  that  which  was 
of  departmental  growth  was  again  circulat- 
ed with  eagerness  in  the  metropolis.  Thus, 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  perpetually 
kept  in  a  state  of  excitation,  which  is  not 
■without  its  pleasures.  They  arc  of  a  nature 
peculiarly  incompatible  with  soundness  in 
judgment  and  moderation  in  action,  but  fa- 
vourable in  the  same  degree  to  audacity  of 
thought,  and  determination  in  execution. 

The  royal  prerogative  of  the  King,  so 
closely  watched,  was  in  appearance  formi- 
dable enough  to  be  the  object  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  but  in  reality  a  mere  pageant 
which  possessed  no  means  either  of  attack 
or  resistance.  The  King  was  said  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  executive  power,  yet  he 
had  named  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  those 
who  received  their  appointments  from  a 
source  so  obnoxious,  possessed  little  cred- 
it amongst  those  whom  they  commanded. 
He  was  the  nominal  head  of  six  ministers, 
who  were  perpetually  liable  to  be  question- 
ed by  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  might 
be  called  to  defend  themselves  as  crimin- 
als, but  had  no  seat  or  vote  to  enable  them 
to  mingle  in  its  debates.  This  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  for  the  relation  which  the  minis- 
ters bore  to  the  legislative  body,  was  of 
such  a  limited  and  dependent  nature  as  ex- 
cluded all  ideas  of  confidence  and  cordiali- 
ty. The  King's  person  was  said  to  be  invi- 
olable, but  the  frowning  brows  of  a  large 
proportion  of  his  subjects,  their  public  ex- 
clamations, and  the  pamphlets  circulated 
against  him,  intimated  very  different  doc- 
trine. He  might  propose  to  the  Assembly 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  but  it  re- 
mained with  them  to  decide  upon  it.  Last- 
ly, the  King  had  the  much-grudged  privi- 
lege of  putting  a  veto  on  any  decree  of  the 
legislative  body,  which  was  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  suspending  the  passing  of  the  law 
until  the  proposition  had  been  renewed  in 
two  successive  .Vssemblies ;  after  which 
the  royal  sanction  was  held  as  granted. 
This  mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  any 
favourite  law  was  likely  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  sovereign  in  its  exercise,  as  tlie  at- 
tempt to  stop  a  carriage  by  catching  hold 
of  the  wheel.  In  f,.ct,  whenever  the  King 
attem]>ted  to  use  tiiia  sole  reliquo  of  mon- 
archical power,  he  risked  his  life,  and  it 
was  by  doing  so  that  he  at  length  forfeited 
it.  Among  thps::<  mutibited  features  of  sove- 
reignty, it  is  scarce  worth  while  to  mention, 


that  the  King's  effigy  was  still  struck  upon 
the  public  coin,  and  his  name  prefixed  to 
public  edicts. 

.Small  as  was  the  share  of  public  power 
which  the  new  Constitution  of  France  af- 
forded to  the  Crown,  Louis,  in  outward 
semblance  at  least,  appeared  satisfied.  He 
made  it  a  rule  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Assembly  on  all  occasions,  and  to  sanction 
every  decree  which  was  presented  to  him. 
He  accepted  even  that  which  totally  chan- 
ged the  constitution  of  the  Galilean  church. 
He  considered  himself  doubtless  as  under 
forcible  restraint,  ever  since  he  had  been 
dragged  in  triumph  from  \'ersailles  to  Pa- 
ris, and  tlierefore  complied  with  what  was 
proposed  to  him,  under  the  tacit  protest 
that  his  acquiescence  was  dictated  by  force 
and  fear.  His  palace  was  guarded  by  eight 
hundred  men,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon; 
and  although  this  display  of  force  was 
doubtless  intended  by  La  Fayette  to  assure 
Louis"s  personal  safety,  yet  it  was  no  less 
certain  that  it  was  designed  also  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  from  the  metropolis.  The 
King  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  conceive 
himself  possessed  of  the  melancholy  privi- 
lege of  a  prisoner,  who  cannot  incur  any 
legal  obligation  by  acts  which  do  not  flow 
from  free-will,  and  therefore  finds  a  re- 
source against  oppression  in  the  incapaci- 
ties which  attend  it.  It  was,  however,  car- 
rying this  privilege  to  the  verge  of  dissimu- 
lation, nay,  beyond  it,  when*  the  King 
went,  apparently  freely  and  voluntarily, 
down  to  the  National  Assembly,  and,  in  a 
dignified  and  touching  speech,  (could  it 
have  been  thought  a  sincere  one,)  accepted 
the  Constitution,  made  common  cause  with 
the  regenerated  nation,  and  declared  him- 
self the  head  of  the  P>evolution.  Con- 
strained as  he  was  by  circumstances,  anx- 
ious for  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  conduct  of  Louis  must  not  be  too 
severely  criticised,  but  this  step  was  un- 
kingly  as  well  as  impolitic  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  gained  nothing  by  abasing 
himself  to  the  deceit  which  he  practised 
at  the  urgency  of  his  ministers,  excepting 
the  degradation  attending  a  deception,  by 
which  none  arc  deceived.  No  one,  when 
the  heat  of  the  first  enthusiasm  was  over, 
gave  the  King  credit  tor  sincerity  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  t'onstitution  •,  the  Roy- 
alists were  revolted,  and  the  Revolutionists 
could  onlv  regard  the  speech  and  accession 
as  the  acts  of  royal  hypocrisy.  Louis  was 
openly  spoken  of  as  a  prisoner  j  and  tho 
public  voice,  in  a  thousand  different  forms, 
announced  tliat  his  life  would  be  the  pen 
altv  of  any  attempt  to  his  deliverance. 

Alcanwhile,  tiie    King   endeavoured    tu- 
work  out  his  escape  from  Paris  and  the  Rev 
olution  at  once,  by  the  means  of  two  sepa 
rate  agents  in  whom   alone  he  confided. 

The  first  w  as  no  other  than  Mirabeau,  thai 
very  1\1  irabeau  who  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Revolution,  but  wlio,  an  aristocrat  at 
heart,  and  won  over  to  the  royal  party  by  high 
promises  of  wealth  and  advancement,  at 
length  laboured  seriously  to  undo  his    own 

*  4tli  February,  1790. 
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work.  His  plan  was,  to  use  the  .\ssenibly  it- 
sell',  in  which  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  au- 
ilacity,  gave  him  so  much  inrtuence.  as  the 
means  ot're-establisliiiigtlic  royal  auihority. 
He  proposed,  as  the  tinal  m<'as'ire,  that  tlie 
Kiiiir  should  retire  (Vom  I'aris  to  Metz. 
theii  under  the  troveriinient  of  tlie  Marquis 
do  Bouille,  and  he  conceived  lys  own  iii- 
Oueiice  in  the  .-Yssembly  to  be  such,  that  he 
could  have  drawn  thither,  upon  some  rea- 
sonable terms  of  accommodation,  a  irreat 
iiiajonly  of  the  members.  It  is  certain  he 
had  the  highest  ascendancy  which  any  indi- 
vidual ora'or  exercised  over  that  body,  and 
was  t!ie  only  one  whodarcd  to  retort  threats 
and  defiance  to  the  formidable  Jacobins. 
'•  I  have  resisted  military  and  ministerial 
despotism,''  said  he,  when  opposing  a  pro- 
posed law  against  the  emigrants  ;  '•  can  it 
be  supposed  I  will  yield  to  that  of  a  Club  ?" 
— ••  Bv  what  right,"  exclaimed  (ioupil, 
•'  does  Mirabeau  act  as  a  dictator  in  the 
Assembly  ?'' — "  Goupil,"  replied  Mirabeau, 
'•■  is  as  much  mistaken  when  he  calls  me 
a  dictator,  as  formerlv  when  he  termed  me 
a  Catiline." — The  iinlignant  roar  of  the 
Jacobins  bellowing  from  their  ooasted 
Mountain,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  inter- 
rupt him. — "  Silence  these  thirty  voices," 
Baid  Mirabeau,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  thun- 
dering voice  ;  and  the  volcano  was  silent 
at  his  bidding.  Yet,  possessed  as  h«  was 
of  th.is  mighty  power,  Mirabeau  did  not, 
perhaps,  reHect  how  much  less  it  would 
have  availed  him  on  the  royal  side,  tiian 
when  he  sailed  with  all  the  wind  and  tide 
which  the  spirit  of  a  great  and  general  rev- 
olution could  lend  him.  He  was  a  man, 
too,  as  remarkable  for  his  proiligacy  as  his 
wonderful  talents,  and  the  chance  which 
the  King  must  have  risked  in  embarking 
witli  him,  was  like  that  of  the  prince  in  the 
tale,  who  escaped  from  a  desert  island  by 
embarking  on  board  a  skiff  drifting  among 
dangerous  eddies,  and  rowed  by  a  figure 
lialf  human  and  half  tiger."*  The  experiment 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  and  violent 
illness  and  d^ath  of  Mirabeau,  who  fell  a 
victim  1o  his  debaucheries.  Hi.«  death  was 
greallv  lamented,  though  it  is  jjrobable  that, 
had  the  Apostle  of  the  Revolution  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  either  have  averted 
its  progress,  or  his  dissevered  limbs  would 
liave  ornamented  the  pikes  of  those  multi- 
tudes, who,  as  it  was,  followed  him  to  the 
grave  with  weapons  trailed,  and  howling 
»nd  lamentation. "t 

The  King's  other  confidant  was  the  Mar- 
quis do  Bouille,  a  person  entirely  different 
from  Mirabeau.  He  was  a  French  soldier 
of  the  old  stamp,  a  royalist  by  birth  and  dis- 


*  Miralvau  bore  much  of  his  character  imprint- 
e>)  on  his  person  nnd  feuturcii.  lie  was  short, 
bull-necked,  nnd  very  strongly  made.  A  ■|uantity 
of  thick,  nmtlcd  li.air  hung  round  fBKtiirea  of  a 
oarRP  ii!i  I  pxa;?i'rri'i,'j  (  haractcr,  strongly  ecarrod 
and  scaived.  "  Figure  to  your  mind,"  he  said,  d',>- 
Rcriliing  hii  own  countenance  to  a  lady  who  knew 
hJMi  not, "a  tiger  who  has  had  the  small  pox." 
When  he  talked  nf  confronting  hisopponvnts  in  the 
Assiim'ily,  his  favourite  phrase  wa.<,  "  I  will  show 
them  La  Hiire,''  that  i^,  the  b)ar'i  head,  lueaiiing 
oiiiown  tuiiked  and  shajfgy  rountunance. 

t  Ho  died  28th,  March  1791. 


position  ;  had  gained  considerable  lamo 
during  the  American  war,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  was  governor  of  Metz 
and  Alsace.  Bouille  was  endowed  with  a 
rare  force  of  character,  and  proved  able, 
without  having  recourse  to  disguise  of  any 
kind,  to  keep  the  garrison  of  IVIetz  in  tol- 
end)le  discipline  during  the  general  dis- 
solution of  the  army.  The  state  of  milita- 
ry insubordination  was  so  great,  tliat  La 
I'ayette,  and  his  party  in  the  .\Bsembly,  not 
only  hesitated  to  dismiss  a  General  who 
was  feared  and  obeyed  by  the  regiments  un- 
der his  command,  but,  rovalist  as  he  was, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  employ  the 
Marquis  dc  Bouille  and  liis  troops  in  sub- 
duing the  formidable  revolt  of  three  regi- 
ments quartered  at  iNancy,  which  he  ac- 
complished with  complete  success,  and  such 
slaughter  among  the  insurgents,  as  wag 
likely  to  recommend  sul)ordination  in  fu- 
ture. The  Republican  party  of  course  gave 
this  act  of  authority  the  name  of  a  massa- 
cre of  the  people,  and  even  the  Assem- 
bly at  large,  though  Bouille  acted  in  con- 
se<iuence  of  their  authority,  saw  with  anx- 
iety the  increased  importance  of  an  avow- 
ed Royalist.  La  Fayette,  who  was  Bouillc's 
relation,  spared  no  pains  to  gain  him  to 
the  Constitutional  side,  while  Bouille  avow- 
ed publicly  that  he  only  retained  his  com- 
mand in  obedience  to  the  King,  and  in  the 
hope  of  serving  him. 

With  this  general,  who  had  as  yet  pre- 
served an  authority  that  was  possessed  by 
no  other  Royalist  in  France,  the  King  en- 
tered into  a  close  though  secret  corres- 
pondence in  cypher,  which  turned  chiefly 
on  the  best  mode  of  facilitating  the  escape 
of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  where  late 
incidents  had  rendered  his  abode  doubly 
odious,  and  doubly  dangerous. 

La  Fayette's  strength  consisted  in  his 
popularity  with  the  middle  classes  of  the 
Parisians,  who,  in  the  character  of  Nation- 
al Ciuards,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  com- 
mandant, and  in  general  obeyed  his  orders 
in  dispersing  those  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  the  lower  orders,  which  threatened  dan- 
ger to  persons  and  property.  But  I^a  Fay- 
ette, though  fixed  in  his  principle  to  pre 
serve  monarchy  as  a  part  of  the  constitu 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  always  on  cold  and 
distrustful  terms  with  the  monarch  person- 
ally. He  was  perpetually  trying  his  own 
feelings,  and  those  whom  he  influenced, 
by  the  thermometer,  and  became  alarmed 
if  his  own  loyalty  or  theirs  arose  above  the 
most  tepid  degree. 

Two  marked  incidents  served  to  show 
that  the  civic  guard  were  even  less  warm 
than  their  commandant  in  z'"al  for  the  royal 
person. 

The  National  Guard,  headed  by  La  F'ay 
ctte,  together  with  the  edict  respecting 
martial  law,  had.  as  we  have  observed, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
order  in  Paris,  by  checking  and  dispersing, 
upon  various  occasions,  those  disorderly  as- 
semblies ol'  rioter?,  whos(^  violence  and 
cruelty  had  dishonoured  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  spirit 
which  raised  these  comniotl;flis  sas  un.ahat- 
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ed,  and  was  carefully  nourished  by  the 
Jacobins  and  all  their  subordmate  agents, 
I  v.'hose  popularity  lay  among  the  rabble,  as 
that  of  the  Constitutionalists  did  with  the^ 
citizens.  Among  the  current  falsehoods  of 
the  day,  arose  a  report  that  tlie  old  Castle 
of  Vincennes,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Paris,  was  to  be  used  as  a  state  prison 
in  place  of  the  Bastille.  A  large  mob 
marched  from  the  suburb  called  Saint  An- 
toine,  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of 
labourers  of  the  lowest  order,  already  dis- 
tinguished by  its  zeal  for  the  revolutionary 
doctrines.*  They  were  about  to  commence 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  castle,  when 
the  vigilant  commarndant  of  Paris  arrived 
and  dispersed  them,  not  without  bloodshed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  few  Royalists  whom 
Paris  still  contained,  became  alarmed  lest 
this  tumult,  though  beginning  in  another 
quarter,  might  be  turned  against  the  person 
of  the  King.  For  his  protection  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  TuiUe- 
ries,  armed  with  sword-canes,  short  swords, 
pistols,  and  such  other  weapons  as  could  be 
best  concealed  about  their  persons,  as  tliey 
■went  through  the  streets.  Their  services 
and  zeal  were  graciously  acknowledged  by 
the  unfortunate  Louis,  little  accustomed  of 
late  to  such  marks  of  devotion.  But  when 
.  La  Fayette  returned  to  the  palace,  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  ill  pleased  that 
the  intrusion  of  these  gentlemen  gave  hiin 
an  opportunity  of  showing,  that  if  he  had 
dispersed  the  revolutionary  mob  of  the 
Fauxbourgs,  it  was  without  any  undue  de- 
gree of  atfectinn  to  the  royal  cause.  He 
felt,  or  affected  extreme  jealousy  of  tiie 
armed  aristocrats  whom  he  found  in  the 
Tuillefies,  and  treated  them  as  men  who 
had  indecently  thrust  themselves  into  the 
palace,  to  usurp  the  duty  of  defending  the 
King's  person,  by  law  consigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  To  appease  the  jealousy  of 
tlie  civic  soldiers,  the  King  issued  his  com- 
mands upon  the  Royalists  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  He  was  no  sooner  obeyed  by  those, 
to  whom  alone  out  of  so  many  millions  he 
could  still  issue  his  commands,  than  a  most 
scandalous  scene  ensued.  The  soldiers,  fall- 
ing upon  the  unfortunate  gentje'aien,  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  palace  with  blows 
and  insult,  applying  to  them  the  name  of 
Knights  of  the  Poinard,  afterwards  often 
repeated  in  revolutionary  objurgation.  The 
Taxation  and  sorrow  of  the  captive  prince 
liad  a  severe  cU'ect  on  his  health,  and  was 
rtllowed  by  iiulisposition. 

The  second  incident  we  have  alluded  to 
intimated  even  more  directly  the  personal 
restraint  iu  which  he  was  now  held.  Early 
in  springt  Louis  had  expressed  his  purpose 
«f  going  to  .Saint  Cloud,  under  the  pretext 
of  seeking  a  change  of  air.  but  in  reality,  it 
may  be  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  degree  of  liberty  he  would  be 
pern.it'cd  to  exercise.  The  royal  carriages 
■were  drawn  out,  and  tlie  King  and  Queen 
had  already  mounted  theirs,  when  the  cries 
of  the  spectators,  echoed   by  those  of  the 
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National  Guards  who  were  upon  duty,  de« 
clared  that  the  King  should  not  be  permit, 
ted  to  leave  the  Tuilleries.  La  Fayette 
arrived — commanded,  implored,  threatened 
the  refractory  guards,  but  was  answered  by 
their  unanimous  refusal  to  obey  his  orders. 
After  the  scene  of  tumult  had  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  and  it  had  been  clearly  prov- 
ed that  La  Fayette's  authority  was  unable 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  tlie  royal  per- 
sons returned  to  the  palace,  now  their  ab- 
solute and  avowed  prison. 

La  Fayette  was  so  much  moved  by  thia 
affront,  that  he  laid  down  his  commission 
as  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
although  he  resumed  it,  upon  the  general 
remonstrances  and  excuses  of  the  corps,  it 
was  not  without  severely  reproaching  them 
for  their  want  of  discipline,  and  intimating 
justly,  that  the  respect  they  siiowed  ought 
to  be  for  his  rank  and  office  not  for  hie 
person. 

Meantime,  the  natural  inferences  from 
these  cruel  lessons,  drove  the  King  and 
Queen  nearly  desperate.  The  events  of 
the  28th  of  February  had  shown  that  they 
were  not  to-be  permitted  to  introduce  their 
friends  or  defenders  within  the  fatal  walla 
which  enclosed  them  ;  those  of  the  ISth 
April  proved,  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  theii*  precincts.  To  fly  from  Paris^ 
to  gather  around  him  such  faithful  subjects 
as  might  remain,  seemed,  though  a  despe- 
rate resource,  the  only  one  which  remain- 
ed to  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  pre- 
parations were  already  made  for  the  fatal 
experiment. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille  had,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  formed  a  camp  at  Mont- 
medy,  and  had  drawn  thither  some  of  the 
troops  he  could  best  depend  upon  ;  but 
such  was  the  universal  indisposition,  both 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  people  of  every  de- 
scription, that  the  general  seems  to  have 
entertained  almost  no  hope  of  any  favoura- 
ble result  for  the  royal  cause.  The  King's 
life  might  have  been  saved  by  his  escaping 
into  foreign  parts,  but  there  was  hardly  any 
prospect  of  restoring  the  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  unliappy  journey  to 
Varennes  is  well  known.  On  the  night  be 
tvveen  the  19th  and  20th  of  .\ugust,  Louis 
and  his  Queen,  with  their  two  children, 
attended  by  one  ladv,  and  escorted  by  three 
gentlemen  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  set  out 
in  dissruise  from  Paris.  The  King  left  be- 
hind him  a  long  manifesto,  inculpating  the 
Assembly  for  various  political  errors,  and 
solemnly  protesting  against  the  acts  of 
government  to  which  he  had  been  compel- 
led, as  he  stated,  to  give  his  assent,  during 
what  he  termed  his  captivity,  v;hich  he 
seemed  to  have  dated  from  his  compulsory 
residence  in  the  Tuilleries. 

The  very  first  person  whom  the  Queen 
encountered  in  the  streets  wis  [-a  Fayette 
himself,  as  he  crossed  the  Place  du  Carou- 
sel. A  hundred  other  dangers  atteiided 
the  route  of  the  unt'ortunate  fugitives,  and 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  by  which  they 
profited,  seemesl  to  intimate  the  favour  of 
fortune,  while  they  onfv  proved  her  muta- 
bility.    An  escort,  placed  for  them  at  the 
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Pont  de  SommeTiHc,  hnd  been  withdrawn,  ,  tionalisis  frrieve-J  that  their  constitution  r». 
after  their  reiiiaiiung  at  tl)at  place  for  a  '  quired  a  uxmarchical  head;  the  Hepubli. 
time    had   excited   popular  suspicion.     At  [  cans  rejoiced,  for  it  had  long  been  their  ob- 


Saint  Meneliouid  thev  met  a  small  detach 
nient  of  dragoons,  stationed  there  by 
liouille  also  for  their  escort.  Bi;t  while 
they  halted  to  change  horses,  the  King, 
whose  features  were  remarkable,  was  re- 
cognized bv  Urouel,  a  son  of  the  postmas- 
ter. The  )  jung  man  was  a  keen  ilevolu- 
tionist,  and  resolving  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  sovereign,  he  mounted  a  horse,  and 
pushed  forwards  to  Vaiennes  to  prepare 
the  municipalitv  for  the  arrival  of  tlie 
King. 

'I'wo  remarkable  chances  seemed  to  sliow 
tha'  the  good  angel  of  Louis  still  strove  in 
his  favour.  Drouet  was  pursued  by  a  reso- 
lute royalist,  a  quarter-master  of  dragoons, 
who  suspected  his  purpose,  and  t'ollowed 
liim  with  the  design  v>f  preventing  it  at  all 
hazards.  But  iJrouet.  better  acquainted 
with  the  road,  escaped  a  pursuit  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  him.  The  other 
incident  was,  that  iJrouei  for  a  time  pursu- 
ed the  roid  to  Verdun,  instead  of  that  to 
Varennes,  concluding  the  king  had  taken 
the  former  direction,  and  was  only  unde- 
ceived by  an  accident. 

He  reached  \  arennes,  and  found  a  ready 
disposition  to  stop  the  llightof  the  unhappy 
orince.  The  King  was  stopped  at  \arcn- 
nes  and  arrested  ;  the  National  (luards  were 
."tailed  out — the  dragoons  refused  to  fight 
in  the  Kind's  defence — an  escort  of  hus- 
sars, who  might  have  cut  a  passage,  arrived 
loo  late,  acted  with  reluctance,  and  finally 
deserted  the  town.  Still  there  remained 
one  last  throw  for  their  freedom.  If  the  time 
could  have  been  protracted  but  for  an  hour 
an«l  a  half,  Houille  would  iiave  been  before 
Wrenncsat  the  head  of  such  a  body  of 
faithful  and  disc'plined  troops  as  might 
easily  ha"e  dispersed  the  national  miKtia. 
He  had  even  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  royal  prisoners  through  a  faithful  emis- 
sary who  ventured  into  Varennes,  and  ob- 
tained speech  of  the  Kinsr;  but  could  ob- 
tain n  )  answer  more  decided  than  that,  be- 
ing a  prisoner,  Louis  declined  giving  any 
orders 


joct  to  abolish  the  kingly  oiKce.  J\or  did 
the  anarchists  of  the  Jacobin  Club  less  ex- 
ult ;  for  the  events  which  had  taken  place, 
and  their  probable  consequences,  were  such 
as  to  animate  the  revolutionary  spirit,  e\- 
asperate  the  public  mind,  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  oriler,  and  stimulate  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  lawless  ambition,  and  love  of  blood 
and  rapine. 

But  La  Fayette  was  determined  not  to 
relinquish  the  constitution  he  had  formed, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
royal  dignity,  rendered  more  so  by  tliis 
frustrated  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  uphold  it ;  and  was  joined  in  this  pur- 
pose by  Barnave  and  others,  who  did  not  r.l- 
ways  siiarc  his  sentiments,  but  who  thought 
it  shame,  apparently,  to  show  to  the  world, 
that  a  constitution,  framed  for  immortality 
upon  the  best  political  principles  of  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  in  France, 
was  so  slightly  built,  as  to  part  and  go 
asunder  at  the  first  shock,  'i'he  purpose  of 
the  commandant  of  Pans,  however,  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  a  victory 
over  the  united  strength  of  the  Republican 
and  Jacobinical  parties,  who  on  their  part 
might  be  expected  to  put  in  motion  on  the 
occasion  their  many-handed  revolutionary 
engine,  an  insurrection  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  political  opinions, 
when  the  unl'ortimatc  Louis  was  brought 
back  to  l^uis.  He  was,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  covered  with  dust,  dejected  with 
sorrow,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.  The 
faithful  (I'ardes  dii  Corps  wlio  had  accom- 
panied theii  flight,  sate  bound  like  felons 
on  the  driving  soat  of  the  carriage.  His 
progress  was  at  first  silent  and  unhcnoured. 
rhe  guard  did  noi;  present  arms — the  peo- 
ple remained  covered — no  man  said  God 
bless  him.  At  another  part  of  the  route,  a 
number   of  the  rabble    precipitated   them- 


public  niiii'l.     A  gr»up  in  llie  Piilais  Royiil   were 

(liscii-iiiiig  In  great  alarm  the  conse-juences  of  the 

King's  flight,  when  a  man  dre-ised  in  a  thread-barq 

„        .      great-coat    leaped   upon  a  cliair  and    addressed 

hinilly,   almost  all    the   troops  of     them  thus :—«' Citizens,  listen  to  a  tale,  which 


the  Marquis  de  Bouille  declared  against 
thf;  King  and  in  favour  of  the  nation,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  little  chance  which  exist- 
ed of  a  iav(,urable  issue  to  the  King's  at- 
tempt to  crf-ate  a  royal  force.  The  Marquis 
himself  made  his  escape  with  difliculty  into 
tlie  .\ustrian  territories. 

■J'he  Parisians  in  general,  but  especially 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  had  been  at  first 
astounded  us  if  by  an  earthquake.  The 
King's  escape  seemed  to  menace  his  in- 
stant return  at  the  head  of  aristocratical 
levies,  supported  by  foreign  troops.  Re- 
flection made  most  men  see  as  a  more 
probiible  termination,  that  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons  could  no  joncrer  hold  the 
crown  ;  and  that  the  crovernmont,  already 
BO  deinorratical  in  principle,  must  become 
t  republic  in  all  its  forms.*    The  Constitu- 


*  The  rullowing  anecdote  will  sorve  to  uliow  by 
what  nica  is  thij  conclasiun  was  iii^inuateJ  into  tlie 


liail  not  be  a  long  one.  A  certain  wpll-inoanin? 
I  Neapolitan  was  once  on  a  time  startled  in  his  eve- 
ning walk,  by  the  astounding  intcM'jeiice  that  the 
I'ope  was  dead.  He  li.ail  not  recovered  his  aston- 
isluneiit,  wlicn  beh(dl  lie  is  informed  of  a  new  dis- 
aster,— the  l\iiig  of  Naples  was  also  no  more. 
'.Surely,'  said  the  worthy  Neapolitan,  'tliosun 
must  vanish  from  heaven  at  such  a  combination 
<d'  fatalities.'  But  they  did  not  cease  here.  The 
.•\rclibiiliop  of  Palc^rmo,  he  is  inforiiied,  has  also 
died  suddenly.  Overcome  by  this  last  sh-jck,  he 
relireil  to  lied,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  Jhe  morning 
be  was  disturbed  in  his  melancholy  reverie  by  a 
rumbling  noise,  which  he  recognized  at  once  to  be 
the  motion  of  the  wooden  instrument  which  makes 
macaroni.  '  Aha  V  says  the  good  man,  startinjf 
lip,  '  Can  I  trust  my  cars  ? — Tlio  Pope  is  dead — the 
King  of  Naples  is  dead — the  Bishop  of  Palermo  is 
dead — yet  my  neighbour  the  baker  makes  macaro- 
ni !  Come!  The  lives  of  these  great  folks  are 
not  then  ho  indispensable  to  the  world  after  all." 
The  man  in  the  great-coal  jumped  down  and  dis- 
appeared. "  I  have  caught  his  nipaning,"  said  a 
woman  amongst  the  listeners.  "  He  has  told  us  a 
tain,  and  it  t>egins  like  all  tales — There  was  onca 
a  King  and  a  Queen." 
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eelves  on  the  carriage,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  National  CJuards, 
and  some  deputies,  could  assure  it  a  sale 
passage.  Under  such  auspices  were  the 
royal  family  committed  once  more  to  tlieir 
old  prison  of  the  Tuilleries. 

Meantime  the  crisis   of  the   King's  fate 
seemed  to  be  approachinsr.     It  was  not  long 
ere  the  political  parties  had  an  opportunity 
of  tpving  their  respective  force.     A  meet- 
ing was  held  upon  tiie    motion  of  the   Re- 
publican  and   Jacobinical    leaders,    in   the 
Champ  de  Mars,*  to  suscribe  a  petition  for 
the  dethronement  of  the  King,  i  ouched  in 
the  boldest  and  broadest  terms.     There  was 
in  this  plain    a  wooden  edincc   raised    on 
Bcaftblding,  called  the  Altar   of  the  ('ouii- 
try,  which  had  been  erected  for  the    cere- 
mony of  the  Federation  of  14th  July,  171)0, 
when  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
■  various  departments   of  I'rance  took  their 
oath  to  observe  the   constitution.     On  this 
altar  the  petition  was  displayed  for  signa- 
ture ;  but  each  revolutionary  act  required  a 
preliminary  libation  of  blood,  ana  the  vic- 
tims on  this   occasion  were   two  wretched 
invalids,  whom  the  rabble  found  at  break- 
fast under  the  scalfolding  which    supported 
the  revolutionary  altar,  and   accused   of  a 
design  to  blow  up  the  patriots.     To  accuse 
was  to   condemn.      They    were   murdered 
without  mercy,  and  their  heads,  paraded  on 
pikes,  became  as  usual  the  standards  of  the 
insurgent  citizens.     The  municipal  officers 
attempted  to  disperse  the  assemblage,  but 
to  no  purpose.     Bailli,  mayor  of  Paris,  to- 
gether with  La  Fayette,  resolved  to  repel 
force  by  force  ;  martial  law  was   proclaim- 
ed, and  its  signal,  the  red  tlag,  was  display- 
ed from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.      La   Fayette, 
with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  arrived  in  tlie 
Champ  de  "Mars.     He  was  received  with 
abuse,  and  execrations  of  "Down  with   La 
Fsvette !  Down  with  martial  law  ["  follow- 
ed'by  a  volley  of  stones.     The  command- 
ant gave   orders  to  fire,  and  was  on  this  oc- 
casion most  promptly  obeyed  ;  for  the  gren- 
adiers pouring  their  shot  directly  into  the 
crowd,  more  than  a  hundred   men  lay  dead 
at  the  first  volley.      The  Champ  dc   Mars 
was  empty  in  an  instant,  and  the  Constitut- 
ed  Authority,  for  tlie  first   time  since   the 
Revolution  commenced,  remained  master 
of  a  contested  field.     La  Fayette  ougtit  to 
have  followed  up  this  triumph  of  the  legal 
force,  by  giving  a  triumph  to  tlie  law  itself, 
in  the  trial  and   conviction  of  some  of  his 
prisoners,  selecting  particularly   the  agita- 
tors employed   by   the  Club  of  Jacobins  ; 
but  he    thought  he    had   done    enough    in 
frightening  these  harpies  back  to  their  dens. 
Some  of  thfeir  leaders  sought  and  found  ref- 
uge among  the  Republicans,  wiiich  was  not 
in  tiiat  hour  of  danger  very  willingly  grant- 
ed.!    Marat  and  many  others  who  had  been 
hitherto  the  iiiulaunted  and  unwearied   iu- 
Btigr.tors  of  the  rabble,  were  (•.niu])c!lcd  to 
ekulk  in  obscurity  for  some   time  iil'U-r  this 
victory  of  the  Ciiaiiip  de  Mars,  which  the 
Jacobins  felt  severely  at  the  lime,  and   for- 
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got  not  afterwards  to  aveig*  most   cruelly. 

This  victory  led  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Constiiutionaiists  in  the  .Assembly.  The 
united  exertions  of  tiiose  who  'araued 
against  the  deposition  of  Louis,  foundiiig 
their  reasoning  upon  that  ciustitutional  law, 
v.hich  declares  tlie  King  inviolable  in  his 
person,  overpowered  the  party  who  loudly 
called  on  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  his  for- 
feiture, or  appoint  his  trial,  'liie  Assem- 
bly clogged,  however,  the  future  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  King  with  new  penalties.  If  the 
Kinsr,  having  accepted  the  constitution, 
should  retract,  they  decreed  lie  should  be 
considered  as  abdicated.  If  he  should  or- 
der his  armv,  or  anv  part  of  it.  to  act  against 
the  nation,  this  should  in  like  manner  be 
deemed  an  act  of  abdication  ;  and  an  abdi- 
cated monarch,  it  was  farther  decreed, 
sliould  become  an  ordinary  citizen,  answer- 
able to  the  laws  for  every  act  he  had  done 
before  or  since  the  act  of  .ibdication. 

The  constitution,  with  the  royal  immu- 
nity thus  curtailed  and  maimed,  was  now 
again  presented  to  the  King,  who  again  ac- 
cepted it  purely  and  simply,  in  tern.s  which, 
while  they  excited  acclamation  frem  the 
Assembly,  were  but  feebly  echoed  from  the 
gallery.'  The  legislators  were  glad  to  make 
a  virtue  .if  necessity,  and  complete  their 
constitutional  code,  though  in  a  precarious 
manner  ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
now  decidedly  alienated  from  the  King, 
and,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  misfor- 
tune, mixed  with  some  errors,  Louis,  whose 
genuine  and  disinterested  good  intentions 
ought  to  have  made  him  the  darling  of  his 
subjects,  had  now  become  the  object  of 
their  jealousy  and  detestation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  on  tlie  King's  return  to  Paris, 
historians  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  impolitic  in  the  Assembly  to  offer 
the  constitutional  crown  to  I^ouis,  and  im- 
prudent in  that  unhappy  prince  to  accept  it 
under  the  conditions  annexed.  On  the 
former  point  it  must  be  remembered,  tiiat 
these  innovators,  who  had  changed  every- 
tliing  else  in  the  state,  could,  upon  princi- 
ple, have  had  no  hesitation  to  alter  the  per- 
son or  the  dynasty  of  their  sovereign.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  which  they  had 
avowed,  the  King,  as  well  as  the  Nobles 
and  Clergy,  was  in  their  hands,  as  clay  in 
that  of  the  potter,  to  be  used  or  thrown 
away  at  pleasure.  The  iircscnt  King,  in 
the  manifesto  left  behind  liiin  on  his  flight 
had  protested  to  all  lAirope  against  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  was  made  the  head,  and  it 
was  scarce  possible  that  his  sentiments 
could  1)(!  altered  in  its  favour,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  unwilling  return 
from  Vareiuu's.  The  .\sscmbly,  therefore, 
acting  upon  their  own  principles,  should 
have  at  once  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  his 
llight  was  a  virtual  abdication  of  the  crown 
— they  should  have  made  honourable  provis- 
ion for  a  prince  placed  in  so  uncommon  a 
situation,  iud  sull'ined  him  to  enjoy  in  Spain 
or  Italy  an  honourable  independence,  so 
soon  as  the  storm  was  ended,  which  threat- 
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cod  them  from  abroad.  In  the  meanwhile,  i 
the  person  of  the  King  would  have  been  a 
pledge  in  tljeir  hands,  which  migiit  have 
given  them  some  advantage  in  treating  with 
the  foreign  princes  of  ins  family,  and  the 
Dotenlates  of  Knrope  in  general.  The 
genpr;d  policy  oi'  tiiis  appears  so  obvious, 
that  It  was  probahly  ratiier  tiic  ditlicuUy  of 
arranging  in  what  hands  the  executive  au- 
thority should  be  lodged,  tlian  any  prefer- 
ence of  Louis  XVi.,  which  inv'.-cod  tlie 
Assembly  again  to  deposit  it  in  his  hands, 
shorn  in  a  great  measure  even  oi'  the  liin:t- 
ed  consequence  and  privileges  constitution- 
ally annexed  to  it.  La  Fayette  and  his  par- 
ty perhaps  reckoned  on  the  King's  spirit 
having  given  way,  from  observing  how 
unanimously  the  people  of  France  were  dis- 
posed in  favour  ot'  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  may  have  trusted  to  his  ar<;ommodating 
himself,  therefore,  without  further  resist- 
ance, to  act  the  part  of  th'!  unsubstantial 
pageant  which  the  constitution  assigned 
iiim. 

If  it  was  impolitic  in  the  Constitutional- 
ists to  replace  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Louis,  it  was  certainly  unworthy  of  that 
monarch  to  accept  it,  unless  invested  with 
such  a  degree  of  power  as  might  give  him 
some  actual  weight  and  preponderance  in 
the  system.  Till  his  flight  to  Varennes, 
the  King's  dislike  to  the  constitution  was  a 
secret  in  his  own  bosom,  which  might  in- 
deed be  suspected  t^om  circumstances,  but 
which  could  not  be  proved;  and  which, 
placed  as  he  was,  the  King  was  entitled  to 
conceal,  since  his  real  sentiments  could 
not  be  avowed  consistently  with  his  per- 
sonal safety.  But  now  this  veil  was  torn 
aside,  and  he  had  told  all  Kurope  in  a  pub- 
lic declaration,  that  he  had  been  acting 
under  constraint  since  the  time  he  was 
brought  in  triumph  from  N'ersaillea  to  Pa- 
ris, it  would  certainly  have  been  most  dig- 
nified in  Louis  to  have  stood  or  fallen  in 
tonfo'inity  witVi  '.',.'.o  declaration,  made  on 
the  only  occasion  which  he  had  enjoyed 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  of  speaking  his 
own  fret  sentiments.  He  should  not,  when 
brought  back  to  his  prison,  have  resumed 
the  submission  of  a  prisoner,  or  alTected  to 
accept  as  a  desirable  boon,  the  restoration, 
as  it  might  be  called,  and  that  in  a  mutilat- 
ed state,  of  a  sovereignty,  which  he  had 
■voluntarily  abandoned  at  such  extreme  per- 
sonal risk.  His  resolutions  wore  too  flex- 
ible, and  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stances, to  be  royal  or  noble.  Charles  1., 
even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  treated  with  his 
subjects,  as  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  still  as  a 
King,  refusing  to  accede  to  such  articles 
as  in  his  own  mind  he  was  determined  not 
to  nbide  by.  Louis,  we  conceive,  should 
hare  returned  the  same  answer  to  the  As- 
sembly which  he  did  to  the  royalist  officer 
at  Varennes,  "  that  a  prisoner  could  give 
no  orders,  snd  make  no  concessions."  He 
should  not,  like  a  bird  which  had  escaped 
and  been  retaken,  forget  the  notes  which 
he  uttered  when  at  freedom,  and  return  to 
his  set  and  prescribed  prison-song  the  in- 
stant that  the  c-\ge  again  inclosed  him.  No 
man,  abcTO  all  no  king,  should  place  the 


language  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments  so 
much  at  the  disposal  of  fortune.  .\n  ad- 
herence to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  hia 
voluntary  declaration,  might,  it  is  possible, 
have  attorded  him  the  iiieans  of  m;diing 
some  more  favourable  composition  ■,  where- 
as the  atlectation  of  willing  submission  to 
the  same  force  which  his  own  voice  had 
so  lately  proclaimed  illegal,  could  but 
make  the  unhappy  King  suspected  of  at- 
tempting a  deceit,  by  which  no  one  could 
be  deceived,  liut  the  tlithculties  of  his 
situation  were  great,  and  Louis  might  well 
remember  tiie  proverb,  which  places  the 
grave  of  deposed  sovereigns  close  to  their 
prison-gates.  He  might,  be  persuaded  to 
temporize  with  the  party  whicli  still  otter- 
ed to  preserve  a  show  of  royalty  in  the 
constitution,  until  time  or  circumstances 
permitted  him  to  enlarge  its  basis.  In  tlie 
nicantinie,  if  we  can  believe  Bertrand  de 
jMolciille,  Louis  avowed  to  him  the  deter- 
mination to  act  under  the  constitution  with 
all  sincerity  and  good  faith  ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  that  it  would  have  required  the  vir- 
tues of  a  saint  to  have  enabled  him  to  make 
good  this  pledge,  had  the  success  of  the 
Austrians,  or  any  strong  counter-revoluiion- 
ary  movement,  tempted  him  to  renounce 
it.  At  all  events,  the  King  was  placed  in 
a  doubtful  and  suspicious  position  towards 
liie  people  of  France,  wlio  must  necessari- 
ly have  viewed  with  additional  jealousy 
the  head  of  a  government,  who,  avowedly 
discontented  wiih  the  share  of  power  allot- 
ted to  him,  had  nevertheless  accepted  it, — 
like  the  impoverished  gamester,  who  wiy 
rather  play  for  small  stakes  than  be  cut  on  . 
of  the  game. 

The  work  of  the  Constitution  being  thus 
accomplished,  the  National,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
dissolved  itself,  agreeably  to  the  vow  they 
had  pronounced  in  the  Tennis-court  at 
Versailles.  The  Constitution,  that  struc- 
ture which  they  raised  for  immortality, sooa 
afterwards  became  ruinous  •,  but  in  few  as- 
semblies of  statesmen  have  greater  and 
more  varied  talents  been  assembled.  Their 
debates  were  often  fierce  and  .stormy,  their 
mode  of  arguing  wild  and  vehement,  their 
resolutions  sudden  and  ill-conceived.  These 
were  the  faults  partly  of  the  Fiench  char- 
acter, which  is  peculiarly  open  to  sudden, 
impulses,  partly,  to  the  great  changes  per- 
petually crowding  upon  them,  and  to  the 
exciting  progress  of  a  revolution  which 
hurried  all  men  into  extravagance.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  respected  freedom  of  de- 
bate ;  and  the  proscription  of  members  of 
their  body,  for  maintaining  and  declaring 
their  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  majority,  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
records,  though  so  fearfully  frequent  in 
those  of  their  successors.  Their  main  and 
master  error  was  the  attempt  to  do  too 
much,  and  to  do  it  all  at  once.  The  parties 
kept  no  terms  with  each  other,  would  wait 
for  no  conviction,  and  make  no  concession. 
It  was  a  war  for  life  and  death  betwixt  men, 
who,  had  they  seen  more  calmly  for  their 
country  and  for  themselves,  would  rather 
have  sacrificed  some  part  of  the  theoretical 
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exactness  of  principle  on  which  they  in- 
eisted,  to  the  opportunity  of  averting  prac- 
tical evil,  or  attaiiHiig  practical  good.  I'he 
errors  of  the  Assembly  were  accordingly 
those  of  extremes.  They  had  felt  the 
weight  of  the  feudal  chains,  and  they  de- 
stroyed the  whole  nrbility.  The  monarch 
had  "been  too  powerful  for  the  liberties  of 
the  subject— they  now  bound  him  as  a 
elive  at  the  feet  of  tlie  legislative  authori- 
ty. Their  arch  of  liberty  gave  way,  be- 
cause they  hesitated  to  place  upon  it,  in 
the  shape  of  an  etncient  executive  govern- 
ment, a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  ii  steady. 
Yet  to  these  men  France  was  indebted  for 
the  first  principles  of  eivil  liberty.  They 
kindled  ih"  flame,  thou^ih  they  could  not 
regulate  it ;  and  s'lch  as  now  enjoy  its  tem- 
perate warmth  should  have  sympathy  lor 
the  errors  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  a 


boon  so  inestizr.able  ; — nor  should  this  sym- 
pathy be  the  less,  that  so  many  perished  la 
the  conflagration,  which,  at  the  comnience- 
iiient,  they  had  fanned  too  rasnly.  They 
did  even  more,  for  they  endeavoured  ic 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation  by  passing 
an  act  of  general  amnesty,  which  at  once 
placed  in  security  the  Jacobins  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  unfvirtunate  com- 
panions of  the  King's  flight.  This  was  one 
of  their  last  and  wisest  decrees  ''ould  they 
have  enforced  its  observance  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  adieus  which  they  took  of  power  were 
j  anything  but  prophetic.  Tliey  pronounced 
I  the  Revolution  ended,  and  the  Constiluimn 
completed— the  one  was  but  commencing, 
and  the  other  was  baseless  as  a  mormng 
dream. 


CHAP.   VII. 

Legislative  Assembly — Its  Composition. — Constitutionalists — Girondists  or  Briiviotina — 
Jdcobins. —  Views  and  Sentiments  of  Foreign  Mations— England—  I  ieics  of  the  To- 
ries and  Whigs — Anacliaisis  Klootz — Austria — I'ntssia — Kitssia — Siveden — E^ni- 
gfadon  of  the  French  I'rincvs  a.id  Clergy— Increasing  Unpopularity  of  Louii  from 
this  cause. — Death  of  tlie  Emperor  LeopoLL  and  its  Effects. — France  declares  War. 
—  Vieios  and  Interests  of  the  different  Purtiei  in  France  at  i.'iis  Period. — hecree 
against  Monsiejir — Lords  interposes  his  Veto. — Decree  against  the  Priests  luho  should 
refuse  the  Constitutional  Oath — Louis  again  interposes  his  Veto — Conse^juences  '// 
these  refusals. — Fall  of  De  Lessarl. — Ministers  7iow  chosen  from  the  Brissoiins. — All 
Parlies  favourable  to  War. 

tinguished  members  whom  the  speaker 
mentions  ?"  said  a  Jacobin  orator,  in  llie 
true  spirit  of  this  im  giiiary  equality^ — 
"  There  are  no  members  of  the  Assembly 
mofe  distir.<ruished  llian  others  by  talents  or 
skill,  any  more  than  by  birth  or  rank — We 
are  all  kquai..''  Rare  words  indeed,  and 
flattering,  doubtless,  to  many  in  tne  Assem- 
bly. Unhappily,  no  legislative  decree  can 
ffive  sense  to  tolly,  or  experience  to  igno- 
rance ;  it  could  only  prevent  a  certain  por- 
tion of  wisdom  and  talent  from  being  called 
into  the  service  of  the  countr^'.  Both 
King  and  people  were  necessarily  oWigcd 
to  put  their  confidence  in  men  of  inexperi- 
ence in  business,  liable  to  act  with  all  the 
rashness  by  wtiich  inexperience  is  general- 
ly attended.  .\s  the  Constituent  Assembly 
contained  the  first  and  readiest  choice 
among  the  men  of  ability  wliom  France 
had  in  her  bosom,  it  followed  that  the  sec- 
ond Assembly  could  not  be  equal  to  the 
first  in  abundance  of  talent  ;  but  still  the 
Legislative  ,\ssembly  held  in  its  ranks  ma- 
ny men  of  no  ordinary  acquirements,  and  a 
few  of  a  correspondi-ng  boldness  and  de- 
termination of  character.  A  sligl.t  review 
of  the  parties  into  which  it  was  divided, 
will  show  how  inui-li  the  influence  of  liie 
Crown  was  lowered  in  the  scale. 

There  was  no  party  remained  which  could 
be  termed  strictly  or  properly  Royalist. 
Those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  mon- 
arcny  of  France  were  now  almost  all  ex- 
iles, and  there  were  left  but  few  even  of  tlist 
second  class  of  more  moderate  and  more 
reasonable  Royalists,  who  desirtd  to  cslob- 


The  First,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  in  de- 
stroying almost  all  which  existed  as  law  in 
France,  when  they  were  summoned  togeth- 
er as  States-general,  had  preserved,  at  least 
in  form,  the  name  and  power  of  a  monarch. 
The  Legislative  Assembly,  which  succeed- 
ed tnem,  seemed  preparing  to  destroy  the 
symbol  of  royalty  which  their  predecessors 
had  left  standing,  though  surrounded  by  re- 
publican enactments. 

The  composition  of  this  Second  Body 
of  Representatives  was  much  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  voyal  cause  than  that  of 
those  whom  they  succeeded.  In  a  bad  hour 
for  France  and  themselves,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  adopted  two  regulations, 
which  had  the  same  disabling  effect  on 
their  own  political  interest,  as  the  celebrat- 
ed self-denying  ordinance  in  the  Long  I'ar- 
liament  had  upon  that  of  the  Presbyterian.". 
By  tne  first'of  these  decrees,  the  members 
of  the  Constituent  .\sspmbly  were  render- 
ed in"apable  of  being  elected  to  '.hat  which 
should  succeed  its  dissolution.  By  the  sec- 
ond, they  were  declared  ineligibie  to  be 
ministers  of  the  crown,  until  two  years  had 
elapsed  after  their  sitting  as  legislators. 
Those  individuals  who  had  already  acquir- 
ed some  political  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, were  thus  virtually  excluded  from  the 
counsels  of  the  state,  and  pronounced  inad- 
missible into  the  spr-icc  of  the  crown. 
This  exclusion  was  adopted  upon  the  w  ild 
principle  of  levelling,  whirli  w;is  orwi  prime 
moving  spring  of  the  Revolution,  anri 
which  affected  to  destroy  even  the  natural 
tristoc.^cy  of  talents.     "  Who  are  the  dis- 
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iish  a  *"ree  constitution  on  the  basis  of  an 
effective  raonarcliy,  strong  enou'Th  to  pro- 
tect the  laws  against  licence,  but  not  sulti- 
cientlv  predominant  to  alter  or  overthrow 
them.  Cazales,  whose  chivalrous  defence 
of  the  nobility, — Maury,  whose  eloquent 
pleadings  for  the  church — had  so  ollen 
made  an  honourable  but  vain  struggle 
against  the  advances  of  revolution,  were 
now  silent  and  absent,  and  the  few  feeble 
remnants  of  their  party  had  ranged  tiiem- 
Bclves  with  the  Constitutionalists  who 
were  80  far  favourers  of  monarchy  as  it 
made  part  of  their  favourite  system — and  no 
farther.  Li  Fayette  continued  to  be  the 
organ  of  that  party,  and  had  assembled  un- 
der his  banners  Duport,  Baniave,  Lami'th, 
all  of  whom  had  slrivon  to  keep  pace  with 
the  headlong  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  but, 
being  outstripped  by  more  active  and  forward 
champions  of  the  popular  cause,  naw  shift- 
ed ground,  and  formed  a  uniun  with  those 
who  were  disposed  to  maintain,  tliat  the 
present  Constitution  was  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  free  and  effectual  government, 
and  that,  by  its  creation,  all  farther  revolu- 
tionary measures  were  virtually  supersed- 
ed. 

In  stern  opposition  to  those  admirers  of  the 
Constitution,  stood  two  bodies  of  unequil 
numbers,  strength,  and  elHcacy  ;  of\v#iich 
the  first  was  determined  that  the  Revolu- 
tion should  never  stop  until  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchy,  while  the  second  enter- 
tained the  equally  resolved  purpose  of  urg- 
ing these  changes  still  farther  onwards,  to 
the  total  destruction  of  all  civil  order,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  government  in  which 
terror  and  violence  should  be  the  ruling 
principles,  to  be  wiolded  by  the  hands  of  tlie 
demagogues  who  dared  to  nourish  a  sclieme 
so  nefarious.  We  have  indicated  the  e.vist- 
ence  of  both  these  parties  in  the  first,  or 
Constituent  .\s3embly ;  but  in  the  second, 
called  the  Legislative,  they  assumed-a  more 
decided  form,  and  appeared  united  to-.varas 
the  abolition  of  royalty  a.s  a  common  end, 
though  certain,  when  it  was  attai-n'-d.  to  dis- 
pute with  each  other  the  use  which  was 
to  be  made  of  the  victory.  In  the  words 
of  Shakspeare,  they  were  deler.Tiined 

"  To  lay  till?  Angifers  even  witli  the  groumt. 
Then,  after,  figlil  who  slioulJ  be  kiri^'  uf  it.'* 

The  first  of  these  parties  took  its  most 
common  denomination  from  the  (iironde, 
a  department  which  sent  most  of  its  mem- 
bers to  tne  Convention.  Condorcet.dear  to 
science,  was  one  of  this  party,  and  it  was  of- 
ten named  from  Brissnt,  another  of  its  princi- 
pal leaders.  Its  most  distinguished  cham- 
pions were  men  bred  as  lawyers  in  the  south 
of  France,  who  had,  by  mutual  riattery,and 
the  habit  of  living  much  together,  acquired 
no  small  portion  of  thai  self-conceit  and 
overweening  opinion  of  each  other's  tal- 
ents, which  mav  be  frequeiitly  found  among 
small  provincial  associations  for  politic:-.! 
or  literary  purposes.  Manv  had  eloquence, 
and  most  of  them  a  high  fund  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  a  classical  education,  and  their 
intimate  communication  with  each  other, 
where  each  idea  was  caught  up,  Imded,  re- 
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echoed,  and  enhanced,  liad  exalted  into  a 
spirit  of  republican  zeal.  They  doubtlesa 
had  personal  ambition,  but  in  general  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  of  a  low  or  sellish 
character.  Their  aims  were  ofiei  honour- 
able though  visionary,  and  they  marched 
with  great  courage  towards  their  proposed 
goal,  with  the  vain  purpose  of  erecting  a 
pure  republic,  in  a  state  so  disturbed  as 
tiiatoi"  !■  ranee,  and  by  hands  so  polluted  as 
those  of  their  Jacobin  associates.  It  will 
be  recorded,  however,  to  the  disgrace  of 
their  pretensions  to  stern  republican  vir- 
tue, that  the  Girondists  were  willing  to  em- 
ploy, for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose,  those  base  and  guilty  tools  wiiich 
afterwards  etTectcd  their  own  destruction. 
They  were  for  using  the  revolutionary 
means  of  insurrection  and  violence,  until 
the  republic  should  be  established,  and  no 
longer  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  satirist, 

"  For  letting  Rapine  loose,  and  .Murtlier, 
To  rage  just  si>  far,  but  no  further ; 
A.r\!X  setting  all  the  land  on  tire 
To  burn  to  a  scantling,  but  no  higher." 

The  Jacobins — the  second  of  these  parties 
— were  allies  of  the  Brissotins,  with  the  ul- 
terior purpose  of  urging  the  revolutionary 
force  to  tlie  uttermost,  but  using  as  yet  the 
shelter  of  their  republican  mantle.  Robes- 
pierre, who,  by  an  affectation  of  a  frugal 
and  sequestered  course  of  life,  preserved 
among  the  multitude  the  title  of  the  Incor- 
ruptible, miglit  be  considered  as  tlie  head 
of  the  Jacobins,  if  they  had  indeed  a  lead- 
er more  than  wolves  have,  which  tune  their 
united  voices  to  the  cry  of  him  who  bays 
the  loudest.  Danton,  inexorable  as  Robes- 
[lierre  himself,  but  less  prudent,  because  he 
loved  gold  and  pleasure  r,s  well  as  blood 
and  power,  was  next  i"  authority.  Marat, 
who  loved  to  talk  of  murder  as  soldiers  do 
of  battles:  the  wretched  Collot  d'Herbois, 
a  broker -down  play-actor;  Chabot,  an  ex- 
capuchin;  v.;t!>  many  other  men  of  despe- 
rate chsracier,  'vhose  moderate  talents 
were  eked  c-tt  by  the  most  prolligate  of- 
iVontery,  for:-iedthe  advanced  guard  of  this 
party,  soiled  with  every  species  of  crime, 
and  accustvi.ned  to  act  their  parts  in  the 
management  of  those  dreadful  insurrec- 
tions, which  had  at  once  promoted  and  dis- 
honoured tiie  Revolution.  It  is  needless 
to  preserve  from  oblivion  names  such  as 
Santerre  and  Hebert,  distinguished  for 
crueltv  and  villany  above  the  other  subal- 
tern villains.  Such  was  the  party  who,  at 
the  side  of  the  Brissotins,  stood  prompt  to 
storm  the  last  bulwarks  of  the  .Monarchy, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  secret  d>ner- 
mination,  that  the  spoil  should  be  all  their 
own. 

The  force  of  these  three  parties  was  as  va- 
riouslv  composed  as  their  principles.  Th.it 
of  La  Favette  ,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observ- 
ed, lav  amongst  th"?  better  order  of  shop- 
keepers and  citizens,  and  other  proprietors, 
who  had  assumed  arms  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  to  maintain  somethinii  like  gene- 
ral good  order.  These  com^ose(l  the  stead- 
iest part  of  the  National  (iuard.aml,  gene- 
rally speaking,  were  at  the  devotion  of  lUeic 
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commandant,  thou;rli  his  authority  was  re- 
sisted by  tiiem  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemed  daily  to  grow  more  precarious. 
The  Fioyalists  might  perhaps  have  added 
some  forc^  to  the  Constitutional  party,  but 
La  Favette  did  not  now  possess  such  an  un- 
sMspected  character  with  the  so  called 
friends  of"  freedom,  as  could  permit  him  to 
use  the  obnoxious  assistance  of  those  who 
were  termed  its  enemies.  His  high  char- 
acter as  a  military  man  still  sustained  an 
importance,  which,  nevertheless,  was  al- 
ready somewhat  on  the  wane. 

The  party  of  the  Gironde  had  in  their  fa- 
vour the  theoretical  amateurs  of  liberty  and 
equality,  young  man,  whose  heated  imagi- 
nations saw  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
yielded  a  ready  assent  to  whatsoever  doc- 
trine came  recommended  by  a  flourishing 
and  eloquent  peroration,  and  was  rounded 
oft'  in  a  sounding  sentence,  or  a  quaint 
apothegm.  The  partisans  of  Brissot  had 
seme  interest  in  the  southern  departments, 
who  had  sent  them  to  the  capital,  and  con- 
ceived that  they  had  a  great  deal  more. 
They  pretended  that  there  existed  in  those 
districts  a  purer  flame  of  freedom  than  in 
the  metropolis  itself,  and  held  out,  that 
Liberty,  if  expelled  from  Paris,  would  ^et 
find  refuge  in  a  new  republic,  to  be  found- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  Such 
day-dreams  did  not  escape  the  Jacobins, 
who  carefully  treasured  them  to  be  the 
apology  of  future  violence,  and  finally 
twisted  them  into  an  accusation  which  be- 
stowed on  the  Brissotins  the  odious  name 
of  Federalists,  and  charged  them  with  an 
intention  to  dismember  France,  by  split- 
ting it  into  a  league  of  petty  common- 
wealths, like  those  of  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  Brissotins  had  a  point  of  union  in 
the  saloon  of  Madame  Roland,  wife  to  one 
of  their  number.  The  beauty,  talents, 
courage,  and  accomplishments  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  pushed  forward  into  pub- 
lic notice  a  husband  of  very  middling  abil- 
ities, and  preserved  a  high  influence  over 
the  association  of  philosophical  rhapsodists, 
who  hoped  to  oppose  pikes  with  syllogisms, 
and  to  govern  a  powerful  country  by  the 
discipline  of  an  academy. 

The  substantial  and  dreadful  support  of 
the  Jacobins  lay  in  the  Club  so  named,  with 
the  yet  more  violent  association  of  Corde- 
liers and  their  original  affiliated  societies, 
which  reigned  paramount  over  those  of  the 
nittnicipal  bodies,  which  in  most  depart- 
ments were  fain  to  crouch  under  their  stern 
raid  sanguinary  dominion.  This  Club  had 
more  than  once  changed  masters,  for  its 
principal  and  leading  leature  being  the 
highest  point  of  deinocratical  ardour,  it 
drove  Irom  its  bosom  in  succession  those 
who  loll  short  of  the  utmost  pitch  of  ex- 
travagant zeal  for  liberty  and  equality,  man- 
ifested by  the  most  uncompromising  vio- 
lence, 'i'he  word  moderation  was  as  odi- 
pns  in  this  society  as  could  have  been  that 
of  slavery,  and  he  who  could  affect  the 
most  exaggerated  and  outrageous  f-train  of 
patriotism,  was  sure  to  outstrip  their  former 


leaders.  Thus  the  Lameths  took  ti.e  guid- 
ance of  the  Club  out  of  the  hands  of  La 
Fayette  ;  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  wrench- 
ed the  management  from  the  Lanieths  ; 
and,  considering  their  pitch  of  extravagant 
ferocity,  there  was  little  chance  ol'  their 
losing  it,  unless  an  Avatar  of  the  Evil  .Spirit 
had  brought  Sat.an  himself  to  dispute  the 
point  in  person. 

The  leaders,  who  were  masters  of  this 
Club,  had  possession,  as  we  have  often  re- 
marked, of  tl:e  master-keys  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  could  raise  a  t'orest  of  pikes 
with  one  word,  and  unsheathe  a  thousand 
daggers  with  another.  They  directly  and 
openly  recommended  the  bloodiest  and 
most  ruffian-lik3  actions,  instead  of  those 
which,  belonging  to  open  and  manly  war- 
fare, present  something  that  is  generous 
even  in  the  midst  of  violence.  '"  Give  me,'' 
said  the  atrocious  Marat,  when  instructing 
Barbarous  in  his  bloody  science, — "  Give 
me  two  hundred  Neapolitans — the  knife  in 
their  right  hand,  in  their  left  a  muff,  to 
serve  for  a  target — with  these  I  will  trav- 
erse France,  and  complete  the  revolution."' 
.\t  the  same  lecture  he  made  an  exact  cal- 
culation, (for  the  monster  was  possessed  of 
some  science,)  showing  in  what  manner 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  raeji  might 
be  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Such  were  the 
means,  the  men,  and  the  plans  of  the  Jaco 
bins,  which  they  were  now,  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  to  oppose  to  the  lukewarm 
loyalty  of  the  Constitutionalists,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  to  the  fine-spun  republi- 
can theories  of  the  Brissotins.  But  ere  we 
proceed  in  our  review  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  it  becomes  now  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  her  external  relations. 

Hitherto  France  had  acted  alone  in  this 
dreadful  tragedy,  while  the  other  nations 
of  .Europe  looked  on  in  amazement,  which 
now  began  to  give  place  to  aoiesire  of  ac- 
tion. No  part  of  public  law  is  more  subtle 
in  argument  than  that  which  pretends  to 
define  the  exact  circumstances  in  which, 
according  to  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Jus  Gentium,  one  nation  is  at  liberty, 
or  called  upon,  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  another.  If  my  next  neigh- 
bour's house  is  on  fire,  I  am  not  only  enti- 
tled, but  obliged,  by  the  rules  alike  of  pru- 
diMice  and  humanity,  to  lend  my  aid  to 
extinguish  it  ;  or  if  a  cry  of  murder  arises 
in  his  household,  the  support  due  to  the 
hw,  ,and  the  protection  of  the  innocent, 
w  :ll  excuse  my  forcible  entrance  upon  his 
pr  mises.  These  are  extreme  cases  and 
I  liily  decided;  they  have  their  parallels 
in  riie  laws  of  nations,  but  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  there  lies  between  them 
and  the  general  maxim,  proli.ibiti'::  the  un- 
called-for interference  of  one  party  in  \.hut 
primarily  and  principally  concerns  another, 
a  whole  ttira  iiicog'nt/a  of  special  cases,  in 
which  it  may  be  difticult  to  pronounce  any 
satisfactory  decision. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  however,  little 
practical  difficulty  has  been  felt,  for  wher- 
ever the  jurisconsults  have  found  a  Gordian 
knot,  the' sword  of  the  sovereign  has  sev- 
ered it  without  ceremony.    The  doubt  has 
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asually  been  ilecided  on  the  practical  ques- 
tions, What  benefit  the  neutral  power  is 
like  to  derive  from  his  interference  ?  And 
whether  he  possesses  the  power  of  using  it 
eftectually.  and  to  liis  own  advantage  ?  In 
free  countries,  indeed,  the  public  opinion 
must  be  listened  to  ;  but  man  is  the  same 
in  every  situation,  and  tlie  same  desire  of 
agi^raiulizement,  which  induces  an  arbitrary 
monarch  to  siiut  his  ears  to  the  voice  of 
justice,  is  equally  powerful  with  senates 
and  popular  assemblies;  and  aggressions 
have  been  as  frequently  made. by  republics 
and  limited  monarchs  on  the  independence 
of  their  neighbours,  as  by  those  princes  who 
have  no  bounds  to  their  own  royal  pleasure. 
The  gross  and  barefaced  injustice  of  the 
partition  of  Poland,  liad  gone  far  to  extin- 
guish any  remains  of  licsitatioii  upon  sucli 
subjects,  and  might  be  said  to  be  a  direct 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
There  would  not,  therefore,  have  wanted 
pretexts  for  interference  in  the  atfairs  of 
r  ranee,  of  the  nations  around  her,  iiad  any 
of  them  been  at  the  time  capable  of  bene- 
fiting by  the  supposed  opportunity. 

England,  the  rival  of  France,  might,  from 
the  example  of  that  country,  have  exercised 
a  right  of  interfering  with  her  domestic 
concerns,  in  requital  of  the  aid  which  she 
aflbrded  to  the  .Vmericar.s  ;  but  besides  th*t 
the  publicity  of  the  parliamentar}  debat.'-s 
must  compel  the  most  ambitious  British 
minister  to  maintain  at  least  an  appearance 
of  respect  to  the  rights  of  other  countries, 
England  was  herself  much  divided  iipou  the 
subject  of  tiie  French  Revolution. 

This  was  not  the  case  wlien  the  eventful 
scene  tirst  commenced.  We  believe  that 
the  lir:?t  display  of  light,  reason,  and  rational 
liberty  in  France,  was  hajed  as  a  day-spring 
through  all  Britain,  and  that  there  were 
few  if  any  in  that  country,  who  did  not  feel 
their  hearts  animated  and  enlarged  by  see- 
ing such  a  great  and  noble  nation  throwing 
aside  the  fetters,  which  at  once  restrained 
and  dishonoured  them,  and  assuming  tlie 
attitude,  language,  and  spirit  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. .\11  men's  thoughts  and  eyes  were 
bent  on  struggles,  which  seemed  to  promi.^e 
the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  country,  and 
the  British  generally  felt  as  if  diys  of  old 
hate  and  mutual  rivalry  would  thereafter  be 
foi gotten,  and  that  in  future  the  similarity 
of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  possession 
of  a  just  portion  of  rational  liberty  on  either 
side,  would  tlirow  kindness  and  cordiality 
mto  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, since  France  would  no  longer  have 
ground  to  contemii  England  as  a  country 
of  seditious  and  sullen  "clowns,  or  Britain 
to  despiae  France  as  a  nation  of  willing 
slaves. 

This  universal  sympathy  was  not  remov- 
ed by  the  forcible  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  the  violences  of  the  people  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  name  of  that  fortress  was  so 
unpopular,  as  to  palliate  and  apologize,  for 
the  excesses  which  took  place  on  its  fall, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  peo- 
ple so  Ions  oppressed,  when  exerting  their 
power  for  tlie  first  time,  should  be  li  nitcd 
py  the  strict  bounds  of  moderation.     But  ia 


England  there  always  have  been,  and  mu5t 
exist,  two  parties  of  politicians,  who  will 
not  long  continue  to  regard  events  of  such 
an  interesting  nature  with  similar  sensa- 
tions. 

The  revolutionists  of  France  were  nat- 
urally desirous  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
the  elder-born  of  freedom,  and  the  socie- 
ties in  Britain,  which  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  peculiar  admirers  and  protectors 
of  liberty,  conceived  themselves  obliged  to 
extend  tlieir  countenance  to  the  changes  ia 
the  neighbouring  nation.  Hence  there  arose 
a  great  intercourse  between  t!ie  clubs  and 
self-constituted  bodies  in  Britain,  which  as- 
sumed the  extension  of  popular  freedom  as 
the  basis  of  their  association,  and  the  rev- 
el*! tioiiists  in  France,  who  were  realizing 
tiie  systems  of  philosophical  theorists  up- 
on the  same  ground.  Warm  tributes  of  ap- 
plause were  transmitted  from  several  of 
these  associations  ;  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  convey  them  were  received  with  great 
distinction  by  the  National  Assembly  ;  and 
the  urbane  intercourse  which  took  place  on 
these  occasions,  led  to  exaggerated  admi- 
ration of  the  French  system  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  had  thus  unexpectedly  become 
the  medium  of  intercourse  between  a  greai 
nation  and  a  few  private  societies.  The 
latter  were  gradually  induced  to  form  unfa- 
vour.able  comparisons  betwixt  the  Temple 
of  French  Freedom,  built,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  upon  the  most  perfect  principles  of 
symmetry  and  uniformity,  and  that  in  which 
tlie  godilcss  had  been  long  worshipped  ia 
F,ngland,  and  which,  on  the  contrast,  ap- 
peared to  them  like  an  ancient  edillre  con- 
structed in  barbaric  times,  and  incongru- 
ously encumbered  with  Gothic  ornaments 
and  emblems,  which  modern  political  arch- 
itects had  discarded.  But  these  political 
sages  overlooked  the  important  circum- 
stance, that  the  buttresses,  which  seemed 
in  some  respects  encumbrances  to  the  Eng- 
lish edilice,  mijrRt,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  add  to  its  stability  ;  and  that  ia 
fact  they  furnished  evidence  to  show,  that 
the  venerable  pile  was  built  with  cement 
litted  to  endure  the  test  of  aires,  while  that 
of  France,  constructed  of  lath  daubed  with 
iintcmpered  mortar,  like  the  pageants  she 
exhibited  on  tiie  revolutionary  festivals, 
was  only  calculated  to  be  the  wonder  of  a 
day. 

The  earnest  admiration  of  either  party 
of  the  state  is  sure  in  England  to  be  balanc- 
ed by  the  censure  of  the  other,  and  leads  tf 
aa  immediite  trial  of  strength  betwixt  them. 
The  popular  side  is  always  the  more  loud, 
the  more  active,  the  more  imposing  of  tha 
two  contending  parties.  It  is  formidable, 
from  the  body  of  talents  which  it  exhibits, 
(for  those  ambitious  of  distinction  are  us- 
ually friends  to  innovation,)  and  from  the 
unanimity  and  vigour  with  which  it  can 
wield  them.  There  may  be,  and  indeed 
always  are,  great  differences  in  the  point  to 
whicli  each  leader  is  desirous  to  carry  rte- 
form  ition  ;  but  they  are  unanimous  in  de- 
siring its  commencement.  The  Opposition, 
also,  as  it  is  usually  termed  has  always  in- 
cluded several  of  the  high  aristocracy  of 
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the  country,  whose  names  ennoble  their 
nnk,  and  whose  l.irge  fortuMes  are  a  pledge, 
that  they  will,  for  their  own  sakes,  be  a 
check  upon  eager  and  violent  experiment- 
alists. 'J"he  VVhigs,  moreover,  have  the 
means  of  inliuencuig  assemblies  of  the 
lower  orders,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty 
is,  and  ought  to  be  dear,  since  it  is  the 
privilege  which  must  console  them  for  nar- 
row circumstances  and  inferiority  of  condi- 
tion ;  and  these  means  the  party,  so  called, 
often  use  successfully,  always  with  indus- 
try and  assiduity. 

The  counterbalance  to  this  active  and 
powerful  body  is  to  be  found,  speaking  gen- 
erally, in  the  higher  classes  at  large — the 
great  mass  of  nobility  and  gentry — the  cler- 
gy of  the  Established  Church — the  superior 
branches  of  the  law — the  wealthier  of  the 
commercial  classes — and  the  bulk  of  those 
who  have  property  to  lose,  and  are  afraid 
of  endangering  it.  This  body  is  like  the 
Ban  of  the  Germanic  empire,  a  formidable 
force,  but  slow  and  diffident  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  requiring  the  stimulus  of  sudden 
alarm  to  call  it  into  etfective  exercise.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  great  national 
parties,  every  Englishman,  of  education 
enough  to  form  an  opinion,  professes  to  be- 
long;  with  a  perfect  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  men  of  sense  and  probity,  that 
the  general  purpose  is  to  ballast  the  vessel 
of  the  state,  not  to  overset  it,  and  that  it  be- 
comes a  stale-treason  in  any  one  to  follow 
his  party  when  they  carry  their  doctrines  to 
extremity. 

From  the  nature  of  this  grand  national 
division  it  follows,  that  the  side  which  is 
most  popular  should  be  prompt  in  adopting 
theories,  and  eager  in  recommending  meas- 
ures of  alteration  and  improvement.  It  is 
by  such  measures  that  men  of  talents  rise 
into  importance,  and  by  such  that  the  popu- 
lar part  of  the  f.onstitution  is  maintained  in 
its  integrity.  The  other  party  is  no  less 
useful,  by  opposing  to  each  successive  at- 
tempt at  innovation  the  delays  of  form,  the 
doubts  of  experience,  the  prejudices  of 
rank  and  condition,  legal  objections,  and 
the  weight  of  ancient  and  established  prac- 
tice. Thus,  measures  of  a  doubtful  ten- 
dency are  severely  scrutinized  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  at  length  adopted,  it  is  only 
when  public  opinion  has  long  declared  in 
their  favour,  and  wlien,  men's  minds  having 
become  habituated  to  the  discussion,  their 
introduction  into  our  svstem  cannot  pro- 
duce the  violent  etTect  of  absolute  novelty. 
If  there  were  no  Whigs,  our  constitution 
would  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair;  if 
there  were  no  Tories,  it  would  be  broken 
in  the  course  of  a  succession  of  rash  and 
venturous  experiments. 

It  ''(dlowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  Whigs  of  Britain  looked  with  compla- 
cence, the  Tories  with  jealousy,  upon  the 
progress  of  the  new  principles  in  France; 
but  the  latter  had  a  powerful  an  1  unexpect- 
ed auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Edmund 
Burke,  whise  celebrated  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution  had  the  most  striking 
etiect  on  the  (iiihlic  inuul.  of  anv  work  in 
our  time.    Tliere  was  something  exaggerat- 


ed at  all  times  in  the  character  as  well  m 
the  eloquence  of  that  great  man  ,  and  upon 
reading  at  this  distance  of  time  his  cele- 
brated composition,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  colours  he  has  used  in  painting  the 
extravagancies  of  the  Revolution,  ought  to 
have  been  softened,  by  considering  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  a  country,  which,  long  la- 
bouring under  despotism,  is  suddenly  re- 
stored to  the  possession  of  unembarrassed 
license.  On  the  other  hand,  no  political 
prophet  ever  viewed  futurity  with  a  surer 
ken.  He  kjiew  how  to  detect  the  secret 
purpose  of  the  various  successive  tribes  of 
revolutionists,  and  saw  in  the  constitution 
the  future  republic  ;  in  the  republic  the 
reign  of  anarchy  ;  Irom  anarchy  he  predict- 
ed military  despotism,  and  from  military 
despotism,  last  to  be  fulfilled,  and  hardest 
to  be  believed,  he  prophesied  the  late  but 
secure  resurrection  of  the  legitimate  mon- 
archy. Above  all,  when  the  cupidity  of  the 
French  rulers  aspired  no  fartlier  than  the 
forcible  possession  of  Avignon  and  the 
V'enaissin  territories,  he  foretold  their  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  empire  of  France  by 
means  of  her  new  political  theories,  and, 
under  pretext  of  propagating  the  principles 
of  freedom,  her  project  of  assailing  with 
her  arms  the  sta-es,  whose  subjects  had 
been  already  seduced  by  her  doctrines. 

The  work  of  Burke  raised  a  thousand  en- 
emies to  the  French  Revolution,  who  had 
before  looked  upon  it  with  favour,  or  at 
least  with  indifference.  A  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  talents  and  aristocracy  of  the 
opposition  party  followed  Burke  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  who  saw  with  pleas- 
ure a  member,  noted  for  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Americans,  become  an  avow- 
ed enemy  of  the.  French  Revolution,  and 
with  equal  satisfaction  heard  him  use  argu- 
ments, which  might  in  their  own  mouths 
have  assumed  an  obnoxious  and  suspicious 
character. 

But  the  sweeping  terms  in  which  the  au 
thor  reprobated  all  attempts  at  state  refor 
■nation,  in  which  he  had  himself  been  at 
one  time  so  powerful  .an  agent,  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  among 
his  Irte  friends,  many  of  whom,  and  Fox  in 
particular,  declared  themselves  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
liiough  they  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  its 
excesses.  Out  of  Parliament  it  met  more 
unlimited  applause  ;  for  England,  as  well  as 
France,  had  talent  impatient  of  obscurity 
ardour  which  demanded  employment,  am 
bilion  which  sought  distinction,  and  men  of 
headlong  passions,  who  expected  in  a  new 
order  of  thinsjs  more  unlimited  means  of 
indulging  them.  The  middling  classes 
were  open  in  Encrlaiul  as  elsewhere,  though 
not  perhaps  so  much  so,  to  the  tempting  of 
fer  of  increased  power  and  importance  ; 
and  the  populace  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  loved  license  as  well  as  the  sans  cu- 
lottes of  France.  Hence  the  division  of  the 
conntrv  into  Aristocrats  and  Democrats,  the 
introduction  of  political  hatred  into  the  bo- 
so\n  of  families,  and  the  dissolution  of  ma- 
ny a  band  of  friendship  which  had  stood  llm 
strain  of  a  life-time.    Ouc  pott  of  the  iuiig« 
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dom  looked  upon  the  other  with  the  stern 
aqd  relentless  glance  of  keepers  who  are  re- 
Btraining  madmen,  wiiile  the  others  bent  on 
them  the  furious  glare  of  madmen  af>nspir- 
ing  revenge  on  their  keepers. 

From  this  period  "the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  seemed  in  lOngland  like 
a  play  presented  upon  the  stage,  where  two 
contending  factions  divide  the  audience, 
and  hiss  or  applaud  as  mucli  from  party 
spirit  as  from  real  critical  judgment,  while 
every  instant  increases  the  probability  that 
they  will  try  the  question  by  actual  force. 

Still,  though  the  nation  was  thus  divided 
on  account  of  French  politics,  England  and 
France  observed  the  usual  rules  of  amity. 
and  it  seemed  that  the  English  were  more 
likely  towage  hostility  with  each  other  than 
to  declare  war  against  France. 

There  was  in  other  kingdoms  and  states 
upon  the  Continent,  the  same  diversity  of 
feelings  respecting  the  Revolution  which 
divided  England.  The  favour  of  the  lower 
anal  unprivileged  classes,  in  Germany  espe- 
cially, was  the  more  fixed  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  P'rench  Revolution,  because  they 
lingered  under  the  same  incapacities  from 
which  the  changes  in  France  had  delivered 
the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate,  of  that 
country.  Thus  far  their  partiality  was  not 
only  natural  and  innocent,  but  praisewor- 
thy. It  is  as  natural  for  a  man  to  desire 
the  natural  liberty  from  which  he  is  un- 
justly excluded,  as  it  is  for  those  who  are 
in  an  apartment  where  the  air  is  polluted, 
to  wish  for  the  whtlesome  atmosphere. 

Unhappily  these  justifiable  desires  were 
connected  with  others  of  a  description  less 
harmless  and  beneficial.  The  French  Rev- 
olution had  proclaimed  war  on  castles,  as 
well  as  peace  to  cottages.  Its  doctrine  and 
practice  held  out  the  privileged  classes  in 
every  country  as  the  natural  tyrants  and  op- 
pressJ^s  of  the  poor,  whom  it  encouraged 
by  the  thousand  tongues  of  its  declaimers 
to  pull  down  their  thrones,  overthrow  their 
altars,  renounce  the  empire  of  God  above, 
and  of  kings  below,  and  arise,  like  regene- 
rated France;  alike  from  thraldom  and  from 
Buperstition.  And  such  opinions,  calling 
upon  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  follow 
them  in  their  democratic  career,  were  not 
only  trumpeted  forth  in  all  affiliated  clubs 
of  the  Jacobins,  whose  inHuence  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  formidable,  but  were 
formally  recognized  by  that  body  itself  up- 
on an  occasion,  which,  but  for  the  momen- 
tous omen  it  presented,  might  have  been 
considered  as  the  most  ridiculous  scene  ev- 
er gravely  acted  before  the  legislators  of  a 
great  nation. 

There  was  in  Paris  a  native  of  Prussia,  an 
exile  from  his  country,  whose  brain,  none 
of  the  soundest  by  nature,  seems  to  have 
been  affected  bv  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  that  of  ordinary  madmen  is  said  to 
be  influenced  by  the  increase  of  the  moon. 
I'his  personage  having  become  disgusted 
With  his  baptismal  name,  had  adopted  that 
of  the  Scythian  philwsophcr.  and  uniting  it 
with  bio  own  Teutonic  family  appellation, 
pnli'.hO  himi«(  If — •'  .Anacharsis  Klootz,  Or- 
ator of  the  Human  Pi.ace.°' 


It  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  the  as- 
sumption of  such  a  title  should  remain  un- 
distinguished by  some  supreme  act  of  folly. 
Accordingly,  the  self-dubiied  Anacharsis  set 
on  foot  a  procession,  which  was  intended 
to  exhibit  tl.8  representatives  of  delegates 
from  all  nations  upon  earth,  to  assist  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  July, 
17yO,  bv  which  the  French  nation  propos- 
ed to  celebrate  the  Revolution.  In  recruit- 
ing his  troops,  the  Orator  easily  picked  up  a 
few  vag.-ibonds  of  ditferent  countries  in  rar 
ris  ;  but  as  Chaldeans,  Illinois,  and  Siberi- 
ans, are  not  so  common,  the  delegates  of 
those  more  distant  tribes  were  chosen 
among  the  rabble  of  the  city,  and  subsidized 
at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  francs  each. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
personage,  whose  dignity  was  much  insist- 
ed upon  as  •''  a  Miltonic  Englishman,"  wa« 
genuine,  or  of  Parisian  manufacture.  If  the 
last,  he  must  have  been  worth  seeing. 

Anacharsis  Klootz,  having  got  his  ragged 
regiment  equipped  in  costume  at  the  es- 
pei>se  of  the  refuse  of  some  theatrical  ward- 
robe, conducted  them  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  pre- 
sented them  as  the  representatives  of  all  the 
nations  on  earth,  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  debased  situation  by  the  choral  voices 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen,  and  de- 
manding that  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  acknowledged,  and  their  op- 
pressors destroyed,  through  all  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  as  in  France.  , 

So  far  this  absurd  scene  was  the  extrav- 
agance of  a  mere  madman,  and  if  the  As- 
sembly had  sent  Anacharsis  to  Bedlam, 
and  his  train  to  the  Bicetre,  it  would  have 
ended  as  such  a  farce  ought  to  have  done. 
But  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
sembly, Monsieur  de  Menou,  (the  same,  we 
believe,  who  afterwards  turned  Turk  when 
in  Egypt.)  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Orator, 
and  received  the  homage  of  his  grotesque 
attendants  as  if  they  had  been  what  they 
pretended,  the  deputies  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  To  raise  the  jest  to  the  high- 
est, Alexander  Latneth  proposed, — as  the 
feelings  of  these  august  pilgrims  must  ne- 
cessarily be  hurt  to  see,  in  the  land  of  free- 
dom, those  kneeling  figures  representing 
conquered  nations,  which  surround  the 
statue  of  Louis  XV'., — that,  from  respect  to 
this  body  of  charlatans,  these  figures  should 
be  forthwith  demolished.  This  was  done 
accordingly,  and  the  destruction  of  these 
symbols  was  regarded  as  a  testimony  of  the 
assistance  which  France  was  ready  to  ren- 
der such  states  as  should  require  her  assis- 
tance, for  following  in  the  revolutionary 
course.  The  scene,  laughable  in  itself,  be- 
came serious  when  its  import  was  consider- 
ed, and  went  far  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  countries,  that 
the  purpose  of  France  w.is  to  revolutionize 
Europe,  and  spread  the  reign  of  liberty  and 
equality  over  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe.  Hopes  so  flattering  as  these, 
which  should  assign  to  the  commons  not 
merely  freedom  from  unjust  restraints  and 
disqualifications,  (and  that  granted  with  re» 
serve,  and  only  in  poportion  as  they  be 
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came  qualified  to  use  it  with  advantage.) 
but  their  hour  ofc^mandand  sovereign- 
ty, with  the  privilege  of  retaliation  on  those 
■who  hac  so  long  kept  them  in  bondage, 
were  suro  to  find  a  general  good  reception 
among  a  1  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
in  whatsoever  country  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fears  of  existing  governments  for 
the  propagation  of  doctrines  so  seductivn 
in  themselves,  and  v.hich  France  seemed 
apparently  prepared  to  suj)port  vvith  arms. 
were  excited  in  an  equal  proportion. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  As.'=embly  had 
formerly  deciar(id  that  France  renounced 
the  unphilosofducal  practices  of  e.v^f.nding 
her  limits  by  conquest,  but  althougji  this 
•iisavowal  spoke  to  the  ear,  it  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  annexation  of  those  desirable 
possessions,  the  ancient  city  of  Avignon, 
and  the  district  called  the  Comtat  Venais- 
ein,  to  the  kingdom  of  France;  while  the 
principle  on  which  the  annexation  was  de- 
termined on,  seemed  equally  applicable  in 
all  similar  cases. 

A  dispute  had  broken  out  betwixt  the 
aristocrats  and  democrats,  in  the  town  and 
province  in  question  ;  blood  had  flowed  ;  a 
part  of  the  population  had  demantied  to 
become  citizens  of  regenerated  France. 
Would  it  be  worthy  of  the  Protectress  of 
Liberty,  said  the  advocates  for  the  annex- 
ation, to  repel  from  her  bo.^oni  supplicants, 
who  panted  to  share  the  freedom  thev  had 
achieved  ?  And  so  Avignon  and  tlio  Com- 
tat Venaissin  were  declared  lawful  prize, 
and  rewni^ed  to  France,  (so  went  the  plirase.j 
as  Napoleon  afterwards  reunited  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  C^'harlemafrne. 
The  prescient  eye  of  Burko  easily  detected, 
in  these  petty  and  surreptitious  acquisi- 
tions, the  gigantic  plan  by  which  France  af- 
terwards encircled  herself  by  the  depend- 
ent states,  which,  while  termed  allies  and 
auxiliaries,  were  in  fact  lier  most  devoted 
subjects,  and  the  governments  of  wliich 
changed  their  character  from  monarchical 
to  popular,  like  the  Great  Nation. 

The  princes  at  the  head  of  despotic  gov- 
ernments v/ere,  of  course,  most  intcrest-^d 
in  putting  an  end,  if  it  were  possible,  to  tlie 
present  Revolution  of  France,  and  extin- 
■  guishinj-  a  flame  which  appeared  so  threat- 
ening to  its  neighbours.  Yet  there  was  a 
long  hesitation  ere  any  thing  to  tiiis  pur- 
pose was  attempted.  Austria,  whom  the 
matter  concernrd  as  so  near  an  ally  of 
France,  was  slow  ere  she  made  any  deci- 
sive step  towards  hostility.  The  emperor 
Joseph  was  too  much  embroiled  by  the  dis- 
sensions which  he  had  provoked  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  involve  himself  in  war  witli 
France.  His  successor,  Leopold,  bad  been 
always  reclioned  to  belong  to  the  philosoph- 
ical party.  He  put  down,  without  much 
trouble,  the  insurrection  which  had  nearly 
cost  his  brother  the  dominion  of  Flanders, 
and  as  he  used  the  victory  with  moderation, 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  "the  tranciuillity  of 
his  government  should  be  a':;iiii  disturbed. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  lia/.ardous  to  ex- 

fiose  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects,  so  iiew- 
y  restored  to  order,  to  the  temptations 
which  must  have  opened  to  the  Flemings 


by  engaging  in  a  war  with  France,  and  Leo. 
pold,  far  from  seeking  for  a  ground  of  quar 
rel  with  the  favourers  of  the  Revolution, 
entercji  into  frondly  relations  with  the  gov 
ernment  whicli  they  established  ;  and,  with 
anxiety,  doubtless,  'for  the  safety  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
the  government  of  France  placed  on  some- 
thing like  a  steady  footing,  tlie  Emperor 
continued  in  amicable  terms  with  the  ex- 
isting rulers  of  that  country  dov.n  till  hi? 
lii'.ath.  Francis,  his  successor,  for  some 
time  seemed  to  adopt  the  same  pacific  pol- 
icy. 

Prussia,  justly  proud  of  her  noble  army 
her  veteran  commanders,  and  the  bequest  ot^ 
military  fame  left  her  by  the  Great  Frederick, 
was  more  eager  than  Austria,  to  adopt  what 
began  to  be  called  the  cause  of  Kings  and 
Nobles,  though  the  sovereign  of  the  latter 
kingdom  was  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  Louis.  Frederick  William  had 
been  taught  to  despise  revolutionary  move- 
ments by  his  cheap  victory  over  the  Dutch 
democracy,  while  the  resistance  of  the  Low 
Countries  had  induced  tlie  Austrians  to 
dread  such  explosions. 

Russia  declared  herself  hostile  to  the 
French  Revolution,  but  hazarded  no  effect- 
ive step  against  them.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den, animated  by  the  adventurous  charac 
ter  wliich  made  Gustavus.  and  after  him 
Charles,  sally  forth  from  their  frozen  realms 
to  influence  the  fates  of  Europe,  showed 
the  strongest  disr-osition  to  play  the  same 
part,  thoijgh  the  limited  state  of  his  re- 
sources rendered  his  valour  almost  nuga- 
torv. 

Thus,  wliile  so  many  increasijig  discon- 
tents and  suspicious  showed  that  a  decision 
by  arms  became  every  day  more  inevitable, 
Europe  seemed  still  reluctant  to  commence 
the  fatal  encounter,  as  if  the  world  j^d  an 
ticipated  the  lonp:  duration  of  the  ciw>adful 
struggle,  and  the  millions  of  lives  which  if 
must  cost  to  bring  it  to  a  termination. 

Ther'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration 
of  the  French  princes,  followed  by  a  great 
part  of  the  nobles  of  France,  a  step  ill-judg- 
ed in  itself,  ao  removiufi  bevc/id  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  countrv  all  those  most  devoted- 
ly interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
monarchy,  had  the  utmost  effect  in  precipi- 
tating the  impending  hostilities.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  man  v  noble  exiles,  the  respect 
and  sympathy  wliich  their  misfortunes  ex- 
cited in  those  of  the  same  rank,  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  which  they  gave  of  their  own 
consequence,  above  all.  the  fear  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  should  extend  beyoncf 
the  limits  of  France,  and  work  the  same 
effects  in  other  nations,  produced  througli 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  Germany  a  gene- 
ral desire  to  restore  them  to  their  country 
and  to  their  rights  by  the  force  of  arms,  and 
to  extinguish  by  main  force  a  spirit  wliich 
seemed  destined  to  wage  war  against  all 
established  governments,  and  to  abolish  the 
privileges  which  they  recognized  in  their 
higher  classes. 

The  state  of  the  expatriated  French  cler- 
gy, driven  from  their  home,  rjid  deprived  of 
their  means  of  subsistence;  bccauso  they 
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refused  an  oath  imposed  contrary  to  their  ec- 
rlesiaslical  vows,  and  to  their  conscience, 
added  relis^ious  ztal  to  the  general  interest 
excited  by  the  spectacle,  yet  new  to  Europe, 
of  thousands  of  nobility  4nd  clersy  compell- 
ed to  forsake  their  country,  and  take  refuge 
amon^  alieni>. 

Several  petty  princes  of  the  empire  made 
a  show  of  levying  forcrs,  and  complained 
of  a  breach  of  public  faith,  from  the  forfeit- 
\ire  of  rights  which  individual  princes  of 
llie  Clermanic  body  possessed  in  Alsace  and 
J^orraine,  and  which,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  National  .\s- 
•embJT  had  not  deemed  worthy  of  excep- 
tion from  their  sweeping  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures.  The  emigrants  formed  themselves 
into  armed  corps  at  Treves  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  noblest  youths  in  France  car- 
ried arms  as  privates,  and  which,  if  their 
number  and  resources  had  been  in  any  pro- 
portion to  their  zeal  and  courage,  were 
■<jualitied  to  bear  a  distinguished  part  in  de- 
ciding the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Thus 
■united,  thev  gave  way  but  too  much  to  the 
Jiatural  feelings  of  their  rank  and  country, 
menaced  the  land  from  which  they  had  em- 
igrated, and  boasted  aloud  that  it  needed 
but  one  thrust  (botte)  of  an  Austrian  Gen- 
eral, to  parry  and  pay  home  all  the  decrees 
«f  the  National  Assembly.  This  ill-timed 
anticipation  of  success  was  founded  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disorganization  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  been  begun  by  the 
decay  of  discipline  during  tbc  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
rendered  complete  by  the  emigration  of 
6uch  numbers  of  officers  as  had  joined  the 
princes  and  their  standards.  It  was  yet  to 
be  learned  how  soon  such  situations  can  be 
filled  up,  from  the  zeal  and  talent  always 
found  among  the  lower  classes,  when  crit- 
ical circumstances  offer  a  reward  to  ambi- 
Vion. 

Yet  while  confident  of  success,  the  po- 
bition  of  the  emigrants  was  far  from  being 
flattering.  Notwithstanding  their  most  zeal- 
ous exertions,  the  princes  found  their  in- 
terest with  foreign  courts  unable  to  bring 
either  kings  or  ministers  willingly  or  hasti- 
ly to  the  point  which  they  desired.  The 
nearest  approach  was  by  the  declaration  of 
Pilnitz,*  in  which,  with  much  diplornatical 
caution,  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia 
nnnounced  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
the  artual  condition  of  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  intimated,  that,  supposing  the  other 
nations  appealed  to  should  entertain  feel- 
ings of  the  same  kind,  they  would,  conjoin- 
ed witli  those  other  powers,  use  the  most 
efficacious  means  tti  place  Louis  in  a  situa- 
tion to  establish  in  his  dominions,  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  a  monarch- 
ical government,  suitable  to  the  rights  of 
the  sovereiirn.  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
This  implied  threat,  which  was  to  be 
conditionally  carried  into  effect  in  case 
other  powers  not  named  should  entertain 
the  same  se-ntiments  with  the  two  sove- 
reigns by  whom  it  was  issued,  was  well  cal- 
oulated  to  irritate,  but  far  too  vague  to  in- 
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timidate,  such  a  nation  as  France.  It  show- 
ed the  desire  to  wound,  but  showed  it  ac- 
companied by  tlic  fear  to  strike,  and  instead 
of  inspiring  respect,  only  awakened  indig- 
nation mingled  with  contempt. 

The  emigrants  were  generally  represent- 
ed among  the  people  of  France,  as  men, 
who,  to  recover  their  own  vain  privileges, 
were  willing  to  lead  a  host  of  foreigners 
into  the  bosf>m  of  their  country  ;  and  lest 
some  sympathy  with  their  situation,  as  men 
suffering  for  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves,  and  stimulated  by  anx- 
iety for  the  fite  of  their  imprisoned  King, 
should  have  moderated  the  severity  of  this 
judgment,  forgery  was  employed  to  render 
their  communication  with  the  foreign  mon- 
archs  still  more  odious  and  unpopular. 

The  secret  articles  of  a  pretended  treaty 
were  referred  to,  bv  which  it  v.as  alleged 
that  Monsieur  and  the  Compte  dWrtois 
had  agreed  to  a  dismemberment  of  France  ; 
Lorraine  and  Alsace  being  to  be  restored 
to  Austria,  in  consequence  of  her  entering 
into  tlie  counter-revolutionary  league  The 
date  of  this  supposed  treaty  was  first  p.aced 
at  Pavia.  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Pil- 
nitz ;  but  although  it  v.as  at  one  time  as- 
sumed as  a  real  document  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  had  no  e.xistence.*  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  a  calumnv  well  adapted  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  time,  tho  belief  in 
such  a  secret  compact  became  generally 
current,  and  excited  the  utmost  indignation 
against  the  selfish  invaders,  and  against  the 
e.xilcs  who  were  supposed  willing  to  dis- 
member their  native  country,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  change  in  its  constitution  ad- 
verse to  their  own  selfisli  interests. 

A  great  deal  of  thi.s  new  load  of  unpopu- 
larity was  tran.sferred  to  the  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis,  who  w,as  supposed  to 
instigate  and  sujiport  in  private  the  attempts 
of  his  brothers  for  engaging  foreign  courts 
in  his  favour,  while  the  Queen,  from  her 
relationship  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
universally  represented  as  a  fury,  urging 
him  to  revenge  her  loss  of  power  on  the 
rebellious  people  of  France.  An  .Austrian  • 
committee  was  talked  of  as  managing  the 
correspondence  between  these  royal  per- 
sons on  the  one  part,  and  tlie  foreign  courts 
and  emigrant  priuces  en  the  other.  This 
was  totally  groundless  ;  but  it  is  probable 
and  natural  that  some  intercourse  v.as  main- 
tained between  Louis  and  his  brothers,  as, 
though  their  warlike  schemes  suited  the 
King's  temper  too  little,  he  might  wish  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  dread  which  it 
was  vainly  supposed  their  preparations 
would  inspire.  The  royal  pair  were  indeed 
in  a  situation  so  disastrous,  that  they  might 
have  been  excused  for  soliciting  rescue  bv 
almost  any  means.  But,  in  fact.  Louis  and 
Leopold  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the  same 
system  of  temporizinc  politics.  Their  cor- 
respondence, as  far  as  can  be 'judged  from 
the  letters  of  De  Lessart,  Louis's  trusted 
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minister  for  foreign  affairs,  seems  always 
to  point  to  a  middle  course;  that  of  suffer- 
ing the  Constitution  of  France  to  remain 
such  as  it  had  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Naiional  Assembly, 
•while  the  ministers  attempted,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  fear  of  dangers  from  abroad,  to 
prevent  any  future  assaults  upon  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  especially  against  the 
King's  person.  On  condition  that  such 
further  aggression  should  be  abstained  t-rom, 
the  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
prohibit  the  mustering  of  the  emigrant  for- 
ces in  his  dominions.  But  Leopold  demand- 
ed that,  on  the:r  part,  the  French  nation 
should  release  themselves  from  the  clubs 
of  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  (another  assem- 
bly of  the  same  nature,)  which,  pretending 
to  be  no  more  than  private  associations, 
without  public  character  or  responsibility, 
nevertheless  dictated  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  King,  and  all  France,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  of  exciting  the  insurrectional 
movements,  by  which  their  denunciations 
and  proposed  revolutions  had  been  as  regu- 
larly seconded,  as  the  flash  is  followed  by 
the  thunderbolt. 

On  the  death  of  Leopold,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  brother  Francis  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  the  disposition  of  Austria  be- 
came much  more  turned  towards  war.  It 
became  the  object  of  Francis  to  overcome 
the  revolutionists,  and  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  impending  fate  of  the  royal  family.  In 
adopting  these  warlike  counsels,  the  mind 
of  the  new  Fmperor  was  much  influenced 
by  the  desire  of  t'russia  to  take  the  field. 
Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  royal  family, 
which  became  everv  day  more  precarious, 
seemed  to  both  powers  to  indicate  and  au- 
thorize, hostile  measures,  and  they  were  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  sentiments.  It  is 
not  probable  that  peace  would  have  remain- 
ed long  uub-okcn,  unless  some  change  of 
an  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  character, 
in  favour  of  royalty,  had  taken  place  in 
France;  but  after  all  the  menaces  which 
had  been  made  by  the  foreign  powers,  it 
was  France  herself,  who,  to  the  surprise  of 
F.urope,  first  resorted  to  arms.  The  osten- 
sible reason  was,  that,  in  declaring  war,  she 
only  anticipated,  as  became  a  brave  and 
generous  nation,  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  which  Austria  had  menaced.  But 
each   party  in  the  state  had  its  own  private 


and  assassins  whom  they  had  at  their  disp® 
sal.  This  is  the  natural  progress  in  revolu- 
tions. While  order  continues,  property 
has  always  the  superior  influence  over  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  infringing  the  pub- 
lic peace;  but  when  law  aiid  order  are  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed,  the  wealthy  are 
too  much  disposed  to  seek,  in  submission, 
or  change  of  party,  the  means  of  securing 
themselves  and  their  fortunes.  The  prop- 
erty which,  in  ordinary  times,  renders  its 
owners  bold,  becomes,  in  those  of  immi- 
nent danger,  the  cause  of  their  selfish  cow- 
ardice. La  Fayette  tried,  however,  one  de- 
cisive experiment,  to  ascertain  what  share 
remained  of  his  once  predominant  influ- 
ence over  the  Parisians.  He  stood  an  elec- 
tion for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris  against  Pe- 
thion,  a  person  attached  to  the  Briasotin,  or 
Republican  faction,  and  the  latter  was  pre- 
ferred. Unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  La 
Fayette  became  desirous  of  a  foreign  war. 
\  soldier,  and  an  approved  one,  he  hoped 
his  fortune  would  not  desert  hiin,  and  that 
at  the  head  of  armies  which  he  trusted  to 
render  victorious  over  the  public  enemy, 
he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  being  lis- 
tened to  by  those  factions  who  began  to 
hold  in  disrespect  the  red  flag,  and  the  de- 
caying efforts  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris  ;  and  thus  gaining  the  power  of  once 
more  enforcing  submission  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  he  had  so  large  a  share  in  cre- 
ating. Unquestionably  also.  La  Fayette 
remembered  the  ardour  of  the  French  for 
national  glory,  and  welcomed  the  thoughts 
of  shifting  the  scene  to  combat  against  a 
public  and  avowed  enemy,  from  his  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory  struggle  with  the  clubs 
of  Paris.  La  Fayette,  therefore,  desired 
war,  and  was  followed  in  his  opinion  by 
most  of  tne  Constitutional  party. 

The  (Girondists  were  not  less  eager  for  a 
declaration  of  hostilities.  Either  the  King 
must,  in  that  case,  place  his  veto  upon  the 
measure,  Oi-  he  must  denounce  hostilities 
against  his  brother-in-law  and  his  brothers, 
subjecting  himself  to  ail  the  suspicions  of 
bad  faith  which  such  a  meastire  inferred. 
If  the  arn.s  of  the  nation  were  victorious, 
the  risk  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  royal- 
ty by  insurrections  within,  or  invasions 
from  without  the  kingdom,  was  ended  at 
once  and  for  ever.  And  if  the  foreigners 
obtained  advantages,   it  would  be  easy  to 


views  for  concurring  in  a  measure,  which,    turn  the  unpopularity  of  the   defeat  upon 


at  the  time,  seemed  of  a  very  audacious 
character. 

La  Fayette  now  felt  his  influence  in  the 
National  (juard  of  Pans  was  greatly  on  the 
wane.  With  the  democrats  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  denounced  and  devoted  man,  for 
having  employed  the  armed  force  to  dis- 
perse the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
upon  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  M'liose  who 
countenanced  liim  on  that  occasion  were 
Parisian  citizens  of  substance  .and  property, 
but  timorous, "even  from  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  their  wealth,  and  unwilling,  either 
for  the  sake  of  La  I'ayetfe,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  patronized,  to  expose  them- 
Belves  to  be  denounced  by  furious  dema- 
gogues, or  pillaged  by  the  hordes  of  robbers 


the  monarch,  and  upon  the  Constitutional- 
ists, who  had  insisted,  and  did  still  insist, 
on  retaining  him  as  the  ostensible  head  of 
the  executive  government. 

The  Jacobins,  those  whose  uniform  ob- 
ject it  was  to  keep  the  impulse  of  forcible 
and  revolutionary  measures  in  constant  ac- 
tion, seemed  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selves on  the  great  question  of  war  or 
poiice.  Robespierre  himself  struggled,  in  the 
Club,  against  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
probably  because  he  wished  the  Brissotins 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  that  h.azar- 
doua  measure,  secure  beforehan<l  to  share 
the  advantage  which  it  might  afford  those 
Republicans  against  the  King  and  Consti- 
tutionalists. He  took  care  that  Louis  shoultl 
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profit  no'hiiig  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  affected  to  prophesy  disasters  to  the 
ill-provided  and  iU-disciplir.ed  armies  of 
France,  and  cast  the  blame  beforehand  on 
the  known  treachery  of  the  King  and  the 
Koyalists,  the  arbitrany  designs  of  La  Fay- 
ette and  the  Constitutionalists,  and  the 
doubtful  patriotism  of  Brissot  and  Condor- 
cct.  His  arguments  retarded,  though  they 
could  not  stop,  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  probably  they  were  not  intended 
seriously  to  prevent ;  and  the  most  violent 
and  sanguinary  of  men  obtained  a  tempora- 
ry character  for  love  of  humanity,  by  adding 
hypocrisv  to  hij  other  vices.  The  Jacobins 
in  general,  notwithstanding  Robespierre's 
remonstrances,  moved.by  the  same  motives 
which  operated  with  the  Brissotins,  declar- 
ed ultimately  in  favour  of  hostilities. 

The  resolution  for  war,  therefore,  pre- 
dominated in  the  .\ssembly,  and  two  pre- 
paratory measures  served,  as  it  were,  to 
sound  the  intentions  of  the  King  on  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain  how  tar  he  was 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Constitutional 
government  which  he  had  accepted,  against 
those  who,  in  his  name,  seemed  prepared 
by  force  of  arms  to  restore  the  old  system 
of  monarchy.  Two  decrees  were  passed 
agairftt  the  emigrants  in  the  Assembly.* 
The  first  was  directed  against  the  King's 
bro'.her,  and  summoned  Xavier  Stanislaus, 
Prince  of  France,  to  return  into  France  in 
two  months,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
right  to  the  regency.  The  King  consented 
!o  this  decree — he  could  not,  indeed,  dis- 
ent  from  it  with  consistency,  being,  as  he 
Dad  consented  to  be,  the  holder  of  the 
crov/n  under  a  constitution,  against  which 
his  exiled  brother  had  publicly  declared 
war.  The  second  decree  denounced  death 
against  all  emigrants  who  should  be  found 
assembled  in  arms  on  the  !st  of  January 
r.e.xt.  The  right  of  a  n.-ition  to  punish  with 
e.xtreme  pains  those  of  its  native  subjects 
who  bear  arms  against  her,  has  never  been 
disputed.  But  although  on  great  changes 
of  the  state,  the  vanquished  party,  when 
essaying  a  second  struggle,  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  rebels  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment, yet  there  is  generally  wisdom,  as 
well  as  humanity,  in  delaying  to  assert  this 
right  in  its  rigour,  until  such  a  oeriod  shall 
have  elapsed,  as  shall  at  once  have  estab- 
lished the  new  government  in  a  confirmed 
state  of  possession,  and  given  those  attach- 
ed to  the  old  one  time  to  forget  their  habits 
and  predilections  in  its  favour. 

Under  this  defence,  Louis  ventured  to 
use  the  sole  constitutional  weapon  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  He  refused  his 
consent  to  the  decree.  Sensible  of  the 
unpopularity  attending  tliis  rejection,  the 
King  endeavoured  to  qualify  it,  bv  issuing 
a  severe  proclamation  against  the  emi- 
grants, countermanding  their  proceedings  : 
— which  was  only  considered  as  an  act  of 
dissimulation  and  nypocrisy. 

Tlie  decree  last  proposed,  jirred  neces- 
■arily  on  the  heart  and  sensibility  of  Louis 
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— the  next  affected  his  religious  scruples. 
The  National  Assembly  had  produced  a 
schism  in  the  church,  by  imposing  on  the 
clergy  a  constitutional  oath,  inconsistent 
with  their  religious  vows.  The  philoso- 
phers in  the  present  Legislative  Body, 
with  all  the  intolerance  which  they  were  ia 
the  habit  of  objecting  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  resolved  to  render  the  breach  ir- 
reparable. 

They  had,  they  Uiought,  the  opportunity 
of  striking  a  death's  blow  at  the  religion  of 
the  state,  and  they  remembered  that  the 
watch-word  applied  by  the  Encyclopedists 
to  Christianity,  had  been  Ecrasez  iinfame 
The  proposed  decree  bore,  that  such  priests 
as  refused  the  (Jonstitutional  oath  should 
forfeit  the  pension  allowed  them  for  sub- 
sistence, when  the  state  seized  upon  the 
estates  of  the  clergy  ;  that  they  should  be 
put  into  a  slate  of  surveillance,  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  where  they  resided,  and 
banished  from  France  the  instant  they  ex- 
cited any  religious  dissensions. 

A  prince,  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
philosophy,  would  have  rejected  this  law 
as  unjust  and  intolerant;  but  Louis  had 
stronger  motives  to  interpose  his  constitu- 
tional Veto,  as  a  Catholic  Christian  whose 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  assent 
to  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  servants 
of  his  church.  He  refused  his  assent  to 
this  decree  also. 

In  attempting  to  shelter  the  emigrants 
a:«d  the  recusant  churchmen,  the  King  only 
rendered  himself  the  more  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  popular  resentment.  His  com- 
passion for  the  former  was  probably  min- 
gled with  a  secret  wish,  that  the  success 
of  their  arms  might  relieve  him  from  his 
present  restraint ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  mo- 
tive easily  imputed  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
proved. Ke  was,  therefore,  represented  to 
his  people  as  in  close  union  with  the  bands 
of  exiled  Frenchmen,  who  menaced  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  about 
to  accompany  the  foreign  armies  on  their 
march  to  the  metropolis.  The  royal  rejec- 
tion of  the  decree  against  the  orthodox 
clergy  was  imputed  to  Louis's  superstition, 
and  his  desire  of  rebuilding  an  ancient 
Gothic  hierarchy  unworthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened age.  In  short,  that  was  now  made 
manifest,  which  few  wise  men  had  ever 
doubted,  namely,  that  so  soon  as  the  King 
should  avail  himself  of  his  constitutional 
right,  in  res-'tance  to  the  popular  will,  he 
was  sure  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  both 
his  crown  and  life. 

Meantime  this  danger  was  accelerated  by 
the  consequences  of  a  dissension  in  the 
royal  cabinet.  It  will  scarce  be  believed, 
that  situations  in  the  ministry  of  France, 
so  precarious  in  its  tenure,  so  dangerous  ia 
its  possession,  bo  enfeebled  in  its  authori- 
ty, should  have  Ven  even  at  this  time  the 
object  of  ambition  ;  and  that  to  possess 
such  momentary  and  doubtful  eminence, 
men,  and  wise  men  too,  employed  all  the 
usual  arts  of  intrigue  and  circumvention,  by 
which  rival  statesmen,  under  settled  gov- 
ernments and  in  peaceful  times,  endeavour 
to  undermine  and  supplant  each  otiier.    We 
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have  heard  of  criminals  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  who  asserted  with  obstinacy  the 
dignity  of  their  clans,  when  the  only  test 
of  pre-eminence  was  the  priority  of  execu- 
tion. We  have  read,  too.of  fhe  fa'tal  raft, 
where  shipwrecked  men  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  contended  together  with  mortal 
strife  for  equally  useless  preferences.  But 
Dcithercase  is  equal  in  extravagance  to  the 
conduct  of  those  rivals,  who  struggled  for 
power  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVL  in  r/92, 
when,  take  v/hat  party  they  would,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Assembly,  and  the  for  more  fa- 
tal "proscri;>tion  of  the  Jacobins,  was  sure 
to  be  the  reward  of  tlieir  labours.  So,  how- 
ever, it  was,  and  the  fact  serves  to  show, 
tiiat  a  day  of  power  is  more  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  ambition,  than  a  life-time  of  ease 
and  safety. 

De  Lessart,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs already  mentioned,  had  wished  to 
avoid  war,  and  had  fed  Leopold  and  his 
ministers  with  hopes,  that  tlie  King  would 
be  able  to  establish  a  constitutional  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  dreadful  Jacobins. 
The  Compte  de  Narbonne,  on  the  other 
side,  being  Minister  of  War,  was  desirous 
to  forward  the  views  of  La  Fayette,  who,  as 
v/e  have  said,  longed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  army  To  obtain  his  rival's  disgrace, 
Narbonne  combined  with  La  Fayette  anrl 
other  generals  to  make  public  the  opposi- 
tion which  De  Lessart  and  a  majority  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  had  opposed  to  the  dec- 
Liration  of  hostilities.  Louis,  justly  incens- 
ed at  an  appeal  to  the  public  from  the  inte- 
rior of  his  own  cabinet,  displaced  Nar- 
bonne. 

The  Legislative  Body  immediately  fell 
on  De  Lessart.  He  was  called  to  stand  on 
his  defence,  and  imprudently  laid  b<?fore 
the  Assembly  his  correspondence  with 
Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister.  In  their 
communications  De  Less.irt  and  Kaiiniiz 
liad  spoken  with  respect  cf  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  moderation  even  of  their 
most  obnoxious  measures  ;  but  they  had 
reprobated  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins  and 
Cordeliers,  and  stigmatized  the  usurpations 
of  those  clubs  over  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities of  the  state,  whom  they  openly 
insulted  and  controlled.  These  moderate 
serrtiments  formed  the  real  source  of  De 
Lessart's  fall.  He  was  attacked  on  all 
sides — by  the  party  of  Narbonne  and  his 
friends  from  rivalry — by  Brissot  and  his  fol- 
lowers froiu  policy,  and  in  ord<.:"  to  remove 
a  minister  too  much  a  royalist  for  their 
purpose — by  the,  Jacobins  from  hatred  and 
revenge.  Yet  when  Brissot  condescended 
■upon  the  following  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
argument  and  testimony  against  him  must 
have  indeed  been  scarce.  De  Lessart,  with 
a  view  of  representing  the  present  affairs  of 
r  ranee  under  the  most  softened  point  of 
view  to  tin  I'niperor,  had  assursd  him  that 
the  Ccnstitutiop.  of  1791  was  firmlv  adhered 
to  by  a  majority  of  the  nation.  ""  Hear  the 
atrocious  calumniator  I"  said  the  accuser. 
■"  The  inference  is  plain.  He  dares  to  in- 
sinuate the  existence  of  a  minority,  which 


is  not  attached  to  the  Constitution. ''*  An 
other  accusation,  which  in  like  manner 
was  adopted  as  valid  by  the  acclamation  ol 
the  Assembly,  was  formed  thus.  A  most 
horrible  massacre  had  taken  place  during 
the  tumults  which  attended  the  union  of' 
Avignon  with  the  kingdom  of  Franc3. 
\'ergniaud,  the  friend  and  col'eague  of  Bris- 
sot, alleged,  that  if  the  decree  of  u-nion 
had  been  early  enough  sent  to  Avignon,  the 
dissensions  would  not  have  tsken  place  ; 
and  he  cl.arged  upon  the  unhappy  De 
Lessart,  that  he  had  not  i^istantly  trans- 
mitted the  oificial  intelligence.  Now  the 
decree  of  reunion  v.'as,  as  the  orator 
kne.v,  delayed  on  accouiit  of  the  King's 
scruples  to  accede  to  wli,it  seemed  an  in- 
vasion of  the  territory,  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  could  no  more  have  prevent- 
ed the  massacre  of  Avignon,  which  was 
conducted  by  that  same  Jourdain,  called 
Coiipe-t6te,  the  Be:'.rded  Wan  of  the  march 
to  \  ersailles,  than  the  subsequc-nt  massacre 
of  Paris,  perpetrated  by  similar  agents.  Th« 
orator  well  knew  this;  yet,  with  eloquence 
as  false  as  his  logic,  he  summoned  the 
gliosts  of  the  murdered  from  the  glaciere, 
in  which  their  mangled  remains  had  been 
piled,  to  bear  witness  against  the  minister, 
to  whose  culpable  neglect  they  owed  their 
untimely  iate.  All  the  v.hile  he  was^  im- 
ploring for  justice  on  the  head  Oi  a  man, 
who  was  undeniably  ignorant  and  innocent 
of  the  crime.  \'ergni.aud  a..d  his  friends  se- 
cretly meditated  extending  the  mantle  of 
safety  over  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
massacre,  by  a  decree  of  ainnestv  ;  so  that 
the  v/hole  charge  against  De  Lessart  can 
only  be  termed  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and 
cruelty.  In  the  course  of  the  same  discus- 
sion, (jauchon,  an  orator  of  the  suburb  of 
Saint  Antoinc,  in  whicli  lay  the  strength 
of  the  Jacobin  interest,  had  already  pro- 
ninmced  sentence  in  the  cai'.se,  at  the  very 
bar  of  the  Assembly  which  was  engaged  in 
t.-yirig  it.  "  Royalty  may  be  struck  out  of 
the  Constitution,"  said  the  demagogue, 
"  but  the  unity  of  the  Legislative  Body  de- 
fies the  toncli  of  time.  Courtiers,  ministers, 
kings,  and  their  civil  lists,  may  pass  away, 
but  the  sovereign  of  the  people,  and  the 
pikes  which  enforce  it,  are  perpetual." 

This  was  touching  the  root  of  tlie  matter. 
De  Lessart  was  a  royalist,  though  a  timid 
and  cautious  one,  and  he  was  to  be  pun- 
ished as  an  example  to  such  ministers  aa 
should  dare  to  attach  themselves  to  their 
sovereign  and  his  personal  interest.  A  de- 
cree of  accusation  w'as  passed  against  him, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Orleans  to  be  tried  be- 


*  Tliis  strange  argument  reminds  us  of  an  essay 
read  before  a  lilciary  socioty  in  dispraise  o*'  tlie 
east  wind,  wliich  the  nutlior  supported  liy  qnol.v 
tions  from  every  pooni  or  popular  \vork,  in  which 
Eurus  is  tlio  subject  of  iiivcclivc.  The  learned 
iitiditors  sustained  tlie  first  part  of  this  iiillietion 
«ilh  becoming  fortitude,  but  declined  siiliiiiiiliiig 
to  the  second,  under.<;tanding  lliat  the  nccoinplish- 
cd  author  had  there  fortified  himself  by  the  luimer- 
ous  teslioKyiii'-!  of  ainio.st  all  poets  in  i'iivour  of  the 
west,  and  whicli,  with  logic  similar  to  that  of  Mon- 
sieur iJrissot  in  the  text,  ho  rcga-dod  as  Indirect 
lesiimoiiy  against  the  east  wind. 
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fore  the  Fligh  Court  there.  Other  Royalists 
of  dislinctioii  were  committed  to  the  same 
prison,  and,  in  tlie  fatal  month  of  Septem- 
be",  \1T2,  were  involved  in  the  same  dread- 
fu.  fate. 

Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  appe^.red 
flcxt  day  at  the  bar,  at  the  head  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, to  con^atulate  the  .\ssembly  on  a 
great  act  of  justice,  which  he  declared  re- 
sembled one  of  those  thunder-storms  by 
which  nature  purifies  the  atmosphere  from 
noxious  vapours.  The  ministry  was  dis- 
solved by  this  severe  blow  on  one  of  the 
wisest,  at  lo.'ist,  one  of  the  most  moderate, 
of  its  members.  IVarbonne,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional party  who  had  espoused  his 
cause,  were  soon  made  sensible,  that  he  or 
they  were  to  gain  notiiin'j  by  the  impcacli- 
ment,  to  which  thfir  intrigues  led  tiie  way. 
Their  claims  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  dis- 
pLT^ed  ininistry  were  passed  over  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  King  was  compelled,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  least  chance  of  obtaining 
a  hearing  from  the  Assembly,  to  select  his 
ministers  from  the  Brissotin,  or  Girondist 
faction,  who.  though  averse  to  the  existence 
of  a  monarchy,  and  desiring  a  republic  in- 
stead, had  still  somewhat  more  of  principle 
and  morals  than  the  mere  Hevolutionists 
and  Jacobins,  who  were  altogether  destitute 
of  both. 

With  the  fall  of  De  Lessart,  all  chance  of 
peace  vanished,  as  indeed  it  had  been  grad- 
ually disappearing  before  that  event.  The 
demands  of  the  Austrian  court  went  now, 
when  fully  explained,  so  far  back  upon  the 
llcvolution.  that  a  peace  negotiated  upon 
3uch  terms,  must  have  laid  !■  ranee  and  all 
its  various  parties,  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  of  the  lirst  Assembly.)  at 
the  foot  of  the  sovereign,  and  what  inigtil 
be  more  dangerous,  at  the  mercy  of  the  re- 
stored emigrants.  The  Kmpcror  demand- 
ed the  establishment  ofmonarchv  in  France, 


on  the  basis  of  the  Royal  Declaration  of 
of  li3d  June,  1789,  which  had  been  general 
ly  rejected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  when  ctfored 
to  them  by  the  King.  He  farther  demanded, 
the  restoration  of  the  ctiects  of  the  Church, 
and  thai  the  German  Princes  tiaving  rights 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  be  re[)hiced 
in  those  rights  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  received  these 
extravagant  terms  as  an  insult  on  the  nation- 
al dignity  ;  and  the  King,  whatever  might 
be  his  sentiments  as  an  individual,  could 
not,  on  this  occasion,  dispense  with  the 
duty  his  office  as  Constitutional  Monarch 
imposed  on  him.  Loui:;,  therefore,  had  the 
melancholy  ta.>kof*  proposing  to  an  Assem- 
bly, filled  with  the  enemies  of  his  throne 
and  person,  a  declaration  of  war  against 
his  brother-in-law  the  Emperor,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
involving,  as  matter  of  course,  a  civil  war 
with  his  own  two  brothers,  who  had  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  his  sub- 
jects from  birth  and  princi])le  the  most  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  their  sovereign's 
person,  and  who,  if  they  had  faults  towards 
France,  had  committed  them  in  love  to  hira. 

Tlie  proposal  was  speedily  agreed  to  by 
the  Assembly  ;  for  t!ie  Constitutionalists 
saw  their  best  remaining  chance  for  power 
was  by  obtaining  victory  on  the  frontiers, — 
the  (Girondists  had  need  of  war_  as  what 
must  necessarily  lead  the  way  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution,  and  the  laying 
aside  the  regal  government, — and  the  Jac- 
obins, whose  cliief,  Robespierre,  had  just 
objected  enough  to  give  him  the  character 
and  credit  of  a  prophet  if  any  reverses  were 
sustained,  resisted  the  war  no  longer,  but 
remained  armed  and  watchful,  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  events  as  they  might  oc- 
cur. 


*  aOth  April,  I7S2 


CHAP.   ■Fill. 

Defeats  of  the  French  on  the  Frontier. — Decay  of  the  Parly  of  Const itxitionalists — 
They  form  the  Club  of  Feuillans,  and  are  dispersed  by  the  Jacobins  forcibly. —  The 
Ministry — Ihimoitrir.z —  Versatility  of  /h'.s  Character. — Breach  of  Confidence  betwixt 
the  A'iiig-  and  his  Ministers. — Dissolidion  of  the  King's  Conslitulional  Guard. — Ex- 
travagant measures  of  the  Jacobins — Alarms  of  the  (Girondists. —  Departmental  army 
proposed. — King  puts  his  Veto  on  the  Decree,  against  Dwv.ouriez's  Representations. 
—  Decree  against  the  Rectisant  Priests — King  refuses  it. — Letter  of  the  Ministers  to 
the  King — Ife  di.smi.Mes  Roland,  Claviere.  and  Scrvan. — Dumoiiriez ,  Duranton,  and 
J.ucosle,  appointed  in  their  stead.— King  ratifies  the  Decree  concerning  the  Dcpart- 
vxtnlal  Army. — Dumouriez  retorts  against  tlie  late  Ministers  in  the  Assembly — Re- 
signs, and  departs  for  the  Frontiers. — New  Ministers  named  from  the  Constitutional- 
ists.—  Insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June. — Armed  Mob  intrude  into  the  .Assembly — 
Thence  into  the  Tuilleries. — .'ssembly  send  a  deputation  to  the  Palace — .And  the  Blob 
disperse. — l.a  Fayette  repairs  to  Paris — Remonstrates  in  favour  of  the  King — Hut  is 
compelled  to  return  to  the  Frontiers,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. — Marseillois  appear  i'l 
Paris. — Duke  of  Brutiswick's  Manifesto. — fts  Operation  against  the  King. 


1\  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any 
de^iil  of  military  events.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  first  results  of  thu  war  were 
more  disastrous  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, even  from  the  want  of  disiipline 
'•And  state  of  mutiny  ia  which  this  call  to 


arms  found  the  troops  of  France.  If  Aus 
tria,  never  quick  at  improving  an  opportu- 
nity, had  possessed  more  forces  on  the 
Flemish  froi.tier,  or  had  even  pressed  her 
success  witli  the  troops  she  had,  events 
might  h:ive  occurred  to  i;;ii'Jsncc.  if  not  to 
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altar,  the  fortunes  of  France  and  her  King. 
They  were  inactive,  however,  and  La  Fay- 
«tte,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  ex- 
erted himself,  not  without  etfect,  to  rally 
the  spirits  of  the  French,  and  infuse  disci- 

Eline  and  confidence  into  their  ranks.  But 
e  was  ui)le  to  secure  no  success  of  so 
marked  a  character  as  to  correspond  with 
the  reputation  lie  had  acquired  in  America; 
so  that  as  the  Austrians  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  not  very  decisive  in  their  move- 
ments, the  war  seemed  to  languish  on  both 
sides.  * 

In  Paris,  the  absence  of  La  Fayette  had 
removed  the  main  stay  from- the  Constitu- 
tional interest,  which  were  now  nearly  re- 
duced to  that  state  of  nullity  to  which  they 
had  themselves  reduced  the  parly,  first  of 
pure  Royalists,  and  then  that  of  the  Mo- 
deres,  or  I'riends  of  limited  monarchy,  in 
the  first  Assembly.  The  wealthier  classes. 
indeed,  continued  a  fruitless  attachment  to 
the  Constitutionalists,  which  gradually  di- 
minished with  their  decreased  power  to 
protect  their  friends.  At  length  this  be- 
came so  contemptible,  that  tlieir  enemies 
were  emboldened  to  venture  upon  an  in- 
sult, which  showed  how  little  they  were 
disposed  to  keep  measures  with  a  feeble  ad- 
versary. 

Among  other  plans,  by  which  they  hop- 
ed to  counterpoise  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Jacobin  CluD,  the  Constilationalists  had  es- 
tablished a  counter  association,  termed, 
from  its  place  of  meeting,  Les  Feuillans. 
In  this  Club, — which  included  about  two 
liundred  members  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
the  eohemeral  rival  of  ihe  great  Jacobinical 
forge  in  which  the  Revolutionists  had  their 
strength  and  fabricated  their  thunders, — 
theie  was  more  eloquence,  argument,  learn- 
ing, and  wit,  tlian  was  necessary  ;  but  the 
Feuillans  wanted  the  terrible  power  of  ex- 
citing the  popular  passions,  which  the  ora- 
tors of  the  Jacobin  Club  possessed  and 
wielded  at  pleasure.  These  opposed  fac- 
tions might  be  compared  to  two  swords, 
of  which  one  had  a  gilded  and  ornamented 
hilt,  but  a  blade  formed  of  glass  or  oilier 
brittle  substance,  while  the  brazen  handle 
of  the  other  corresponded  in  strength  and 
coarseness  to  the  steel  of  the  weapo'n  itself. 
When  tv/o  such  weapons  come  into  collis- 
ion, the  consequence  may  be  anticipated, 
and  it  was  so  with  the  opposite  clubs.  The 
Jacobins,  after  many  preparatory  insults, 
went  down  upon  and  assailed  theiV  adversa- 
ries with  open  force,  insulting  and  dispers- 
ing them  with  blows  and  violence  ;  while  " 
Pelhion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  who  was  pros-  ' 
ent  on  the  occasion,  consoled  the  fugitives, 
by  ass^iring  them  th.at  the  law  indeed  pm- 
tected  them,  but  the  people  having  pro- 
nounced against  them,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
enforce  the  behests  of  the  law  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  wil!  of  th,->t  people,  from  whom 
the  law  originated.  A  goodly  medicine  for 
their  aching  bones  ! 

The  Constitiitional  party,  amidst  their 
general  humiliation,  had  lost  almost  all  in- 
fluence in  the  ministry,  and  conid  only  co<n- 
municate  with  the  King  underhand,  and  in 
k  secret  manner, — as    if  tliev  had  been  ir. 


fact  his  friends  and  partisans,  not  the  cans- 
es  of,  or  willing  consenters  to,  his  present 
imprisoned  and  disabled  condition.  Of  six 
ministers,  by  whom  De  Lessart  and  his 
comrades  had  been  replaced,  the  husband 
of  Madame  Roland,  and  two  others,  Servan 
and  Claviere,  were  zealous  republicans; 
Uuranthon  and  Lacoste  were  moderate  in 
their  politics,  but  timorous  in  character; 
the  si.Mtli,  Dumouriez,  who  held  the  war  de- 
partment, was  the  personal  rival  of  La  Fay- 
ette, both  in  civil  and  military  matters, 
and  the  enemy,  therefore,  of  the"  Constitu- 
tional party.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  we  mention  one  of  those  names  re- 
nowned in  military  history,  which  had  the 
address  to  attract  Victory  to  the  French 
banners,  to  which  she  so  long  appeared  to 
adhere  without  shadow  of  chang-ng.  Du- 
mouriez passed  early  from  the  scene,  but 
left  his  name  strongly  written  in  the  annals 
of  France. 

Dumouriez  w.as  little  in  person,  but  full 
of  vivacity  and  talent ;  a  brave  soldier,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  in  the  civii  dis- 
sensions of  Poland  ;  an  able  and  skilful 
intriguer,  and  well  fitted  to  play  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  times  of  public  confusion.  He 
has  never  been  supposed  to  possess  any 
great  firmness  of  principle,  whether  public 
or  private  ;  but  a  soldier's  honour,  and  a 
soldier's  frankness,  together  with  the  habita 
of  good  society,  led  him  to  contemn  and 
hate  the  sordid  treachery,  crueltv,  and  cyn- 
icism of  the  Jacobins;  while  his  wit  and 
common  sense  enabled  him  to  see  through 
and  deride  the  alfected  and  pedantic  fan.ati- 
cism  of  rebiiblican  zeal  of  the  Girondists, 
who,  he  plainly  saw,  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  schemes  to  which  the  country 
of  France,  the  age,  and  the  state  of  man- 
ners, were  absolutely  opposed.  Thus,  he 
held  the  situation  of  minister  at  war.  co- 
quetting with  all  parties  ;  wearing  one  eve- 
ning in  the  Jacobin  Club  the  red'nightcap, 
which  was  the  badge  of  brcechless  freedom, 
and  the  next,  with  better  sincerity,  advising 
the  King  how  he  might  avoid  Ihe'apprrtnch- 
ing  evils  ;  though  the  by-roads  he  jiointed 
out  were  often  too  indirect  to  be  trodden 
by  the  good  and  honest  prince,  to  whom 
I'rovidcnce  had,  in  Dumouriez,  assigned  a 
counsellor  better  fitted  to  a  less  scrupulous 
sovereign.  The  King  nevertheless  reposed 
considerable  confidence  in  the  general, 
which,  if  not  answered  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  loyalty,  was  at  least  never  betrayed. 

The  Republican  ministers  were  scarce 
qualified  by  their  talents,  to  assume  the 
air  of  .XreopagiVcs,  or  Roman  tribunes. — 
Roland,  by  himself,  was  but  a  tiresome 
pedant,  and  he  could  not  bring  his  wife 
to  the  cabinet  council,  although  it  is 
said  she  attempted  to  make  her  way  to  the 
ministerial  dinners.*  His  colleagues  were 
of  the  same  character,  andaflectcd  in  their 

*  Sii  siiys  l)('s  Pcrriprc"!,  niiil  prpli'iuls  iliai  Ma- 
d  nri(' K.iLiiiil's  iirclciKpiiiw  111  In-  |irrMinlP(l  nl  llio 
iiiiiiisiciial  |ianic<  Ijciii^'  rc-ii'iMi-rl,  h.is  lint  (irrt 
lircacli  til  tin:  aiiili-alili'  iiiKli'r^iaihli.i:;  nt  i|ii.  minig- 
liTS.  lint  ii<itliiii<;<>l°iliissiirt  h  to  Ih- I'mmihI  in  .Mii- 
ilaiiic  It..fiii.l'.<  .Mnii.iir.'»,  and  wo  an' (•..nli.liiiil  sliO 
would  liuve  recorded  it,  had  llie  lad  been  •.'cc'i.-aii. 
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Intercourse  with  the  King  a  stoical  con-  I  ties  to  them.  Such  was  the  carrying  tho 
tempt  of  the  forms  of  the  court,  although,  atrocious  cut-tliroat  Jourdain  in  tiiunipb 
in  effect,  these  are  like  other  courtesies  of    through  the  streets  of  Avignon,  where  ho 


society,  which  it  costs  little  to  observe,  and 
is  brutal  to  neglect.*  Besides  petty  insults 
of  this  sort,  there  was  a  total  want  of  con- 
fidence on  both  sides,  in  the  intercourse  be- 
twixt them  and  the  King.  If  the  ministers 
were  desirous  to  penetrate  his  sentiments 
on  any  particular  subject,  Louis  evaded 
them  by  turning  the  discourse  on  matters 
of  vague  and  general  import;  and  did  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  press  them  to  adopt  any 
particular  measure,  they  were  cold  and  re- 
served, and  excused  themselves  under  the 
shelter  of  their  personal  responsibility.  In- 
deed, how  was  it  possible  that  confidence 
couUi  exist  betwixt  the  King  and  his  Re- 
publican ministers,  when  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  was  to  procure   the  aboli 


had  piled  eighty  carcases  into  a  glaciere 
in  the  course  of  one  night.  A  less  atro* 
cious.  but  not  less  insolent  proceeding, 
was  the  feast  given  in  honour  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Chateau  Vaux,  whose  mutiny  had 
been  put  down  at  IS'ancy  by  Monsieur  de 
Bouille,  acting  under  the  express  decree  of 
the  first  National  Assembly. 

In  a  word,  understanding  much  better 
than  the  Brissotins  the  taste  of  the  vulgar 
for  what  was  mbst  violent,  gross,  and  exag- 
gerated, the  iarnbins  purveyed  for  thera 
accordingly,  filled  their  ears  with  the  most 
incredible  reports,  and  gulled  their  eyes  by 
the  most  absurd  pageants. 

The  (Jirondists,  retaining  some  taste  and 
ome  principle,  were  left  far  behind  in  the 


tion  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  when  the  |  race  of  vulgar  popularity,  where  he  that 
former  was  completely  aware  that  such  was  I  throws  off  evf  ry  mark  of  decency  bids  most 
their  purpose  ?  fair  to  gain  the  prize.     They  beheld   with 

The  first  step  adopted  by  the  factions  of  mortification  feats  which  they  could  not 
Girondists  and  Jacobins,  who  moved  to-  emulate,  and  felt  that  their  own  assertions 
wards  the  same  object  side  by  side,  though  of  their  attachment  to  freedom,  emphatic 
not  hand  in  hand,  was  to  deprive  tlie  King  as  they  were,  seemed  cold  and  spiritless 
of  a  guard,  assigned  him  by  the  Constitu-  |  compsred  to  the  extravagant  and  flaming 


tion.  in  lieu  of  his  disbanded  Gardes  d« 
Corps.  It  was,  indeed,  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
being  partly  levied  from  soldiers  of  the  line, 
partly  from  the  citizens,  and  imbued  in  ma- 
nv  cases  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
day  ;  but  fhey  were  officered  by  persons 
selected  for  their  attachment  to  the  King, 
and  even  their  name  of  (iuards  expressed 
and  inspirea  an  r«prt<  de  corps,  which 
might  be  formidable.  Various  causes  of 
suspicion  were  alleged  against  this  guard — 
that  thev  kept  in  their  barracks  a  white  flag 
(which  proved  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  cake 
presented  to  them  by  the  Dauphin) — that 
their  sword-hilts  were  formed  into  tlie  fash- 
ion of  a  cock,  which  announced  some  anti- 
revolutionary  enii;ma — that  attempts  were 
made  to  alienate  them  from  the  .Assembly, 
and  fix  their  affections  on  the  King.  The 
guard  contained  jeveral  spies,  who  had 
taken  that  service  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing its  secrets  to  the  Jacobins.  Three  or 
four  of  these  men,  produced  at  the  bar,  af- 
firmed much  that  was,  and  much  that  was 
not,  true  ;  and  amid  the  causes  they  had 
for  distrusting  the  King,  and  their  reasons 
for  desiring  to  weaken  him,  the  .\ssembly 
decreed  the  reduction  of  the  Constitutional 
Guard.  The  King  was  with  diificulty  pef- 
suaded  not  to  oppose  his  Veto,  and  was 
thus  left  almost  totally  undefended  to  the 
next  blast  of  the  revolutionary  tempest. 

Every  successive  proceeding  of  the  fac- 
tions tended  to  show  more  stron'jiv  that 
the  storm  was  speedily  to  arise.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Jacobins  exhausted  itself  in 
proposing  and  adopting  revolutionary  meas- 
.  nres  so  extravagant,  that  very  shame  pre- 
vented the  Girondists  from  becoming  par- 


*  When  RulanH,  whiwe  dress  was  somewhat  like 
that  ofa  Cluaker,  appeared  al  court  in  9hin>-^tring«, 
the  mher  approached  him  with  a  severe  liiok,and 
addressed  him,  "  How,  sir,  no  buckles  I" — "  Ah," 
■aid  Dutnuiirip/,  who  lauglieJ  at  all  aad  at  cvery- 
tliiiig,   '  all  is  lust." 


declamations  of  the  Jacobins.  They  re- 
garded with  envy  the  advantages  which 
their  rivals  acquired  by  those  exaggerated 
proceedings,  and  were  startled  to  find  how 
far  they  were  like  to  be  outstripped  by 
those  uncompromising  and  unhesitating 
demagogues.  The  Girondists  became  sen- 
sible that  a  struggle  approached,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  their  strength  in  the  .As- 
sembly, they  must  be  vanquished,  unless 
they  could  raise  up  some  body  of  forces, 
entirely  dependent  on  themselves,  to  be 
opposed  in  time  of  need  to  the  Jacobin  in- 
surgents. This  was  indeed  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  their  personal  safety,  and  to  the 
stability  of  their  power.  If  they  looked  to 
the  National  Guard,  they  found  such  of 
that  bodv  as  were  no  longer  attached  to  La 
Fayette  wearied  of  revolutions,  unmoved 
by  the  prospect  of  a  republic,  and  only  de- 
sirous to  protect  their  shops  and  property. 
If  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  lower  or- 
ders, a!id  especially  the  suburbs,  ihe  myri- 
ads of  pikeinen  which  they  could  pour  forth 
were  all  devoted  to  the  Jacobins,  from 
whom  their  leaders  received  orders  and 
regular  pay. 

The  scheme  of  a  departmental-army  was 
resorted  to  by  the  Girondists  as  the  least 
startling,  yet  most  certain  mode  of  bringing 
together  a  military  force  sufficient  to  sup- 
port  the  schemes  of  the  new  administration. 
Five  men  were  to  be  furnished  by  every 
canton  in  France  which  would  produce  a 
bodv  of  20,0(X)  troops  to  be  armed  and  train- 
ed under  the  walls  of  Paris.  This  force 
was  to  serve  as  a  central  army  to  reinforce 
the  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  and  maintain 
order  in  the  capital,  as  occasion  should  de- 
mand. The  measure,  proposed  bv  the  Gi- 
rondists, was  unexpectedly  furthered  by 
1  the  Jacobins,  who  nininly  saw,  that  through 
j  the  means  of  their  affiliated  societies,  which 
existed  in  every  canton,  they  would  be  able 
I  to  dictate  the  choice  of  so  large  a  part  of 
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the  departmtnliil  army,  that,  when  assem- 
bled, it  should  add  to  the  power  of  their  in- 
surrectionary bands  at  Palis,  instead  of 
controlling  them. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  were  disposed  to 
consider  tliis  concourse  of  undisciplined 
troops  under  the  walls  of  the  city  as  dan- 
gerous to  its  safety,  and  an  insult  to  the 
National  Guard,  liitherto  thought  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  metropolis.  They 
petitioned  the  Assembly  against  tJic  meas- 
ure, and  even  invoked  the  King  to  reject 
the  decree,  v.'hen  it  should  pass  through 
that  body. 

To  this  course  Louis  was  himself  suffi- 
ciently inclined,  for  neither  he  nor  any  one 
doubted  that  the  real  object  of  the  Giron- 
dists was  to  bring  together  such  an  army,  as 
would  enable  them  to  declare  their  beloved 
republic  without  fear  of  La  Fayette,  even 
if  he  should  find  himself  able  to  bring  the 
army  which  he  commanded  to  his  own  sen- 
timents on  the  subject. 

Dumouriez  warned  Louis  against  follow- 
ing this  course  of  direct  opposition  to  the 
Assembly.  He  allowed,  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  proposal  was  evident  to 
every  thinking  person,  but  still  its  osten- 
sible object  being  the  protection  of  the 
country  and  capital,  the  King,  he  said, 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  be  regard- 
ed as  a  favourer  of  the  foreign  invasion,  if 
he  objected  to  a  measure  represented  as 
essential  to  the  protection  of  Paris.  He 
undertook,  as  Minister  of  War,  tiiat  as  fast 
as  a  few  hundreds  of  the  departmental  forc- 
es arrived,  he  would  have  them  regimented 
and  dismissed  to  the  frontier,  where  their 
assistance  was  more  necessary  than  at 
home.  But  all  his  remonstrances  on  the 
subject  were  in  vain.  Louis  resolved  at  all 
-isks  to  place  his  Veto  on  the  measure.  He 
probably  relied  on  the  feelings  of  he  Na- 
tional Ciuard,  of  which  one  or  two  divisions 
were  much  attached  to  him,  while  the  dis- 
positions of  the  whole  had  been  certainly 
ameliorated,  from  their  fear  of  fresh  confu- 
sion by  m.eans  of  these  new  levies.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  King  could  not  bring  himself  at 
once  to  trust  the  versatile  disposition  of 
Dumouriez,  whose  fidelity,  however,  we 
see  no  reason  for  suspecting.        • 

Another  renewed  point  of  discussion  and 
disagreement  betwi.vt  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  respected  the  recusant  clergy. 
A  decree  was  passed  in  the  Assembly,  that 
such  priests  as  might  be  convicted  of  a  re- 
fusal to  subscribe  the  oath  to  the  civil  Con- 
stitution, should  be  liable  to  deportation. 
Tliis  was  a  point  of  coiiscience  with  Louis, 
and  was  probably  broujrht  forward  in  order 
to  hasten  him  into  a  resignation  of  the 
crown.  He  stood  firm  accordingly,  and  de- 
termined to  oppose  his  Veto  to  this  decree 
;dso,  in  spite  at  c  nee  of  all  the  arguments 
which  the  worldly  prudence  of  Dumouriez 
could  oiyoct,  and  of  tiie  urgency  of  the  Re- 
publican ministers. 

The  firm  refusal  of  tlie  King  disconcerted 
the  measures  of  the  Girondist  counsellors. 
Madame  Roland  undertook  to  make  the  too 
iBcrupulous  monarch  see  the  errors  of  his 
ways  3   and  convjosed,  in  the  name  of  her 


husband  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  a  long 
letter,  to  which  Dumouriez  and  the  othejf 
two  refused  to  place  their  names.  It  was 
written  in  what  tlie  Citoyenne  termed  aa 
austere  tone  of  truth  ;,  tluat  is  to  say.  with- 
out any  of  the  usual  marks  of  deference  and 
respect,  and  with  a  harshness  calculated  to 
jar  all  the  feelings,  affectionate  or  religious, 
of  him  whom  they  still  called  King  Alas! 
the  severest  and  most  ofl'ensive  truths,  how- 
ever late  in  reaching  the  ears  of  powerful 
and  prosperous  monarchs,  make  themselves 
sternly  loud  to  those  princes  who  are  cap- 
tive and  unfriended.  Louis  might  have  re- 
plied to  this  rude  expostulation  like  the 
knight  who  received  a  blow  from  an  enemy 
when  he  was  disarmed,  and  a  prisoner. — 
"  There  is  little  bravery  in  this  rtoio."  The 
King,  however,  gave  way  to  his  resent- 
ment as  far  as  he  could.  He  dismissed 
Roland  and  the  other  two  ministers,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Dumouriez.  Du- 
ranthon,  and  Lacoste,  to  retain  their  situa- 
tions, and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  whom  he  had  deprived  of  office  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  their  adher- 
ence, by  ratifying  the  decree  concerning 
the  federal  or  departmental  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  on  condition  that  they  should 
rendezvous  at  Soissons,  not  at  Paris.  On 
the  decree  against  the  priests,  his  resolu- 
tion continued  unmoved,  and  immoveable. 
Thus  Religi(j;i,  which  had  for  half  a  centu- 
ry been  so  slightly  regarded  in  France,  at 
length  interposed  her  influence  in  deciding 
the  i'ate  of  tlie  King  and  the  kingdom. 

The  three  discardetd  ministers  aifccted 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  being  releis- 
ed  from  scenes  so  uncongenial  to  their  re- 
publican virtues  and  sentiments,  as  the  an- 
ti-chambers of  a  court,  where  men  were 
forced  to  wear  buckles  instead  of  shoe- 
strings, or  undergo  the  frowns  of  ushers  and 
masters  of  ceremonies,  and  where  patriotic 
tongues  were  compelled  to  practice  court- 
language,  and  to  address  a  being  of  the 
same  fiesli  and  blood  as  their  own,  with  the 
titles  of  .Sire,  and  your  Majesty.  The  un- 
happy pedants  were  not  long  in  learning 
th,at  there  are  constraints  worse  to  undergo 
than  the  etiquett(!  of  a  court,  and  sterner  des- 
pots to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  republic, 
than  the  good-humoured  and  lenient  Louis. 
As  soon  as  dismissed,  they  posted  to  the 
Assembly  to  claim  the  applause  due  to  suf- 
fering virtue,  and  to  exhibit  their  letter  to 
those  for  whose  ears  it  was  really  written— 
tiie  sympathising  democrats  and  the  tri- 
bunes. 

They  were  accordingly,  as  victims  of 
their  democratic  zeal,  received  with  accla- 
mation ;  but  the  triumph  of  those  who  be 
stowed  it  was  unexpectedly  qualifieti  and 
diminished.  Dumouriez,  who  spoke  flu- 
ently, and  had  collected  proofs  for  such  a 
moment,  overwhelmed  the  .\sseinbly  by  a 
charge  of  total  neglect  and  incapacity. 
against  Roland  and  his  two  colleagues.  Ho 
spoke  of  unrecruitcd  armies,  uugarrisoned 
forts,  unprovided  commissariats,  in  a  tone 
which  compelled  the  Assembly  to  receive 
his  denunciations  against  his  late  associ- 
ates in  the  ministry. 
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Bat  although  his  anpleasant  and  threat- 
ening communications  made  a  momentary 
impression  on  the  Assembly,  almost  in  spite 
of  tlieniselves,  the  wily  and  variable  orator 
saw  ihat  he  could  only  maintain  his  ground 
as  minister,  by  procuring,  if  possible,  the 
assent  of  the  King  to  the  decree  against 
the  recusant  clergy.  He  made  a  final  at- 
tempt, along  with  his  epheinenil  colleagues  ; 
stated  his  conviction,  that  the  refusal  of 
the  King,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  tlie  cause 
of  insurrection  ;  and,  tin.ally,  tendered  h:s 
resignation,  in  case  their  urgent  advice 
should  be  neglected.  "  Think  not  to  terri- 
fy me  by  threats,"  replied  Louis.  ''My 
resolution  is  fixed.''  Dunioiiriez  was  not  a 
man  to  perisli  under  the  ruins  of  the  throne 
which  he  could  not  preserve.  His  resigna- 
tion was  again  tendered  and  accepted,  not 
without  marks  of  sensibility  on  the  King's 
part  and  his  own  ;  and  having  tiius  saved  a 
part  of  his  credit  with  the  Assembly,  who 
respected  his  talents,  and  desired  to  use 
them  against  the  invaders,  he  departed  from 
Paris  to  the  frontiers,  to  lead  the  v.an 
among  the  French  victors. 

Louis  was  now  left  to  the  pitiless  storm 
of  revolution,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
one  who  could  in  the  least  assist  him  in  pi- 
loting through  the  tempest.  The  few  cour- 
tiers— or.  much  better  named — the  !'ew  an- 
cient and  attached  friends,  who  remiined 
around  his  person,  possessed  neither  tal- 
ents nor  influence  to  aid  him  ;  they  could 
but  lament  his  misfortunes  and  share  his 
ruin.  He  himself  e.xpressed  a  deep  convic- 
tion, that  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  yet 
the  apprehension  neither  altered  his  firm- 
ness upon  points  to  which  he  esteemed  his 
conscience  was  party,  nor  changed  the  gen- 
eral quiet  placidity  of  his  temper.  .\  ne- 
gotiation to  resign  his  crown  was.  perhaps, 
the  only  mode  which  remained,  atforduig 
even  a  chance  to  avert  his  fate  ;  b'Jt  the 
days  of  deposed  monarchs  are  seldom  long-, 
and  no  pledge  could  have  assured  Louis 
that  any  terms  which  the  Girondists  might 
grant,  "would  have  been  ratitied  by  their 
sterner  and  uncompromising  rivals  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  These  men  had  been  long 
determined  to  make  his  body  the  step  to 
their  iniquitous  power.  They  affected  to 
feel  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  with  tlie 
zeal  which  goes  to  slaying.  They  had 
heaped  upon  the  crown,  and  its  unhappy 
wearer,  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Revolution  ;  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  show  that  they  were  serious  in 
their  charge,  by  rendering  [^ouis  a  sin-of- 
I'ering  for  the  nation.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
the  more  kingly  part  not  todegradt!  himsell" 
by  his  own  voluntary  .act,  but  to  await  tlie 
period  which  was  to  close  at  once  his  life 
and  his  reign.  He  named  his  last  ministry 
from  the  dispirited  remnants  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party,  which  still  made  a  feeble 
and  unsupported  struggle  against  the  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins  in  the  .\ssembly.  They 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  precarious  office. 

The  factions  last  named  were  now  unit- 
ed in  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  King 
from  his  throne  by  actual  and  direct  force. 
1  he  voice  of  the  Girondists  Vergniaud  had 


already  proclainaed  in  the  Assembly.  ''  Ter 
ror."  he  said,  "  must,  in  the  name  of  tha 
people,  burst  its  way  into  yonder  ;ialace 
wlience  she  has  so  often  sallied  fortli  at  the 
command  of  monarchs." 

Though  the  insurrection  was  resolved 
upon,  and  thu^  openly  announced,  each  fac- 
tion was  jealous  of  the  force  which  the  oth- 
er was  to  employ,  and  apprehensive  of  tha 
use  which  might  be  made  of  it  against 
themselves,  after  the  conquest  was  obtain- 
ed. But,  however  suspicious  of  each  oth- 
er,' they  were  still  more  desirous  of  their 
common  object,  the  destruction  of  tha 
throne,  and  the  erection  of  a  republic, 
which  the  Brissotins  supposed  they  could 
hold  under  their  rule,  and  which  the  Jaco- 
bins were  determined  to  retain  under  their 
misrule.  An  insurrection  was  at  length  ar- 
ran^ied,  whicli  had  all  the  character  of  that 
which  brought  the  King  a  prisoner  from 
Versailles,  the  Jacobins  being  the  prime 
movers  of  their  desperate  followers,  and 
the  actors  on  both  occasions  ;  while  the  Gi- 
rondists, on  the  20th  June,  179:2,  hoped, 
like  the  Constitutionalists  on  tlie  fith  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  en- 
ter;)rise  which  their  own  force  v>'oii!d  have 
been  unable  to  accomplish.  The  commu- 
nity, or  magistracy,  of  Paris,  which  was  en- 
tirely under  the  dominion  of  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  the  Jacobins,  had  been  fong 
providing  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  under 
pretext  that  they  were  arming  the  lower 
classes  against  invasion,  had  distributpd 
pikes  and  other  weapons  to  the  rabble,  who 
were  to  be  used  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  sansculottes  of  the 
suburbs  of  Saint  .Marceau  and  Saint  Antoine 
assembled  together,  armed  with  pikes, 
scythes,  hay-forks,  and  weapons  of  every 
description,  whether  those  actually  forged 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  or  those 
which,  invented  for  pcacet'ul  purposes,  are 
readily  converted  'oy  popular  fury  into  of- 
fensive arms.  Thev  seemed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  numbers,  to  act  under  au- 
thority, and  amid  their  cries,  their  songs, 
their  dances,  and  the  wild  intermixture  of 
grotesque  and  fearful  rovel,  appeared  to 
move  by  command,  and  to  act  with  an  una- 
nimity th»t  gave  the  effect  of  order  to  that 
which  w.as  in  itself  confusion.  They  were 
divided  into  bodies,  and  had  their  leaders. 
Standards  were  also  displayed,  carefully  se- 
lected to  express  the  character  and  purposp 
of  the  wretches  who  were  assembled  under 
thei;i.  One  ensign  w.is  a  pair  of  tattered 
breeches,  with  the .  motto,  •'  Vivent  lea 
Sans  Culottes."  .\nother  ensign-bearer, 
dressed  in  black,  carried  on  a  long  pole  ii 
hog's  harslet,  that  is,  part  of  the  entrails  of 
that  animal,  still  bloody,  with  the  legend, 
•'  I.a.fressure  tVim  Aristocrat."  This  for- 
midable assemblage  was  speedily  recruited 
by  the  mob  of  Paris,  to  an  immense  multi- 
tude, whose  language,  gestures,  and  appear- 
ance, all  combined  to  announce  some  vio» 
lent  catastrophe. 

T'iie  terrified  citizens,  afraid  of  general 
pillage,  concentrated  themselves, — not  t9 
defend  the  King  or  protect  the  National 
Assembly,  but  for  the  preservation  of  tlia 
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Palais  Rojale,  where  the  splendour  of  the 
shops  was  most  likely  to  attract  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  sansculottes.  A  strong  force  of 
armed  citizens  guarded  all  the  avenues  of 
this  temple  of  Mammon,  and,  by  excluding 
the  insurgents  from  its  precincts,  showed 
what  they  could  have  done  for  the  Hall  of 
the  Legislature,  or  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch, had  the  cause  of  either  found  favour  in 
their  eyes. 

The  insurrection  rolled  on  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Assembly,  surrounded  the  alarmed 
deputies,  and  filled  with  armed  men  every 
avenue  of  approach  ;  talked  of  a  petition 
•which  they  meant  to  present,  and  demand- 
ed to  file  through  the  Hall  to  display  the 
force  by  which  it  was  supported.  The  ter- 
rified members  had  nothing  better  to  reply, 
than  by  a  request  that  the  insurgents  should 
only  enter  the  Assembly  by  a  representa- 
tive deputation — at  least  that,  coming  in  a 
body,  tiiey  should  leave  tiieir  arms  behind. 
The  formi«able  petitioners  laughed  at  both 
proposals,  and  poured  through  the  Hall, 
shaking  in  triumph  their  insurrectionary 
weapons'.  The  Assembly,  meanwhile,  made 
rather  an  ignoble  figure  ;  and  their  attempts 
to  preserve  an  outward  appearance  of  indif- 
ference, and  even  of  cordiality  towards 
their  foul  and  frightful  visitants,  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  band  of  wretched  coine- 
diai;s,  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  a  brutal  and  incensed  audience.* 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  the  pop- 
ulace rushed  to  the  TuiUeries.  Prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  defence,  and  sev- 
eral bodies  of  troops  were  judiciously  plac- 
ed, who,  with  tlie  advantages  afforded  by 
the  grates  and  walls,  might  have  defended 
their  posts  against  the  armed  rabble  which 
approached.  Bat  there  was  neither  union, 
loyalty,  nor  energy,  in  those  to  whom  the 
defence  was  intrusted,  nor  did  the  King,  by 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  attempt  to 
give  animation  to  their  courage. 

The  National  Guards  drew  off  at  the 
command  of  the  two  municipal  officers, 
decked  with  their  scarfs  of  office,  who 
charged  them  not  to  oppose  tiie  will  of  the 
people.  The  grates  were  dashed  to  pieces 
with  sledge  hammers.  The  gates  of  the 
palace  itself  wore  shut,  but  the  rabble,  turn- 
ing a  cannon  upon  them,  compelled  en- 


*  It  niny  be  alli^jnd  in  excuse,  that  the  .Assem- 
bly had  no  resource  but  submission.  Yet.  I'!::vc 
men  in  similar  circumstances  have,  by  a  timely 
exertion  of  spirit,  averted  similar  insoleucies. 
When  the  furious  Anti-Catholic  mob  was  in  pos- 
Bcs^iion  of  tlie  iivenucs  to,  and  even  the  lobbies 
of,  the  House  of  (^)mmons,  in  1780,  General  Cosmo 
Gordon,  a  member  of  liie  (louse,  went  up  to  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  ondc  whose  guidance  they 
■were  supposed  to  act,  and  addressed  him  thus: 
*'  My  lord,  is  it  your  purpose  to  bring  your  rascal- 
ly adherents  into  the  House  of  Commons  .' — for  if 
so,  I  iippiiso  yon,  thai,  the  instant  one  of  them  en- 
ters, I  pass  my  sword,  not  through  his  body,  but 
your  lordship's."  The  hint  was  snITicient,  and  llie 
mob  was  directed  to  anolhor  ipiarter.  tJndoubt- 
edly  there  were,  in  the  French  Legislative  As- 
•ombly,  men  capable  of  conjuring  down  the  storm 
vhey  had  raised,  and  who  might  have  been  iin)ved 
to  do  so,  hud  any  man  of  courage  made  ihom  di- 
lecily  and  pursuiiuUy  tuspo  isible  fur  the  consu- 
queucc:!. 


trance,  and  those  apartments  of  royal  mag- 
nificence, so  long  the  pride  uf  France, 
were  laid  open  to  the  mi  Ititude,  like  those 
of  Troy  to  her  invaders; — 

Apparel  domus  intas,  et  atria  longa  patescunt, 
.'\pparent  Friami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum.'' 

The  auTust  palace  of  the  proud  house  of 
Bourbon  lay  thus  e.xposed  to  the  rude  gaze, 
and  vnlgar  tread,  of  a  brutal  and  ferocious 
rabble.  Who  dared  have  prophesied  such 
an  event  to  the  royal  founders  of  this  state- 
ly pile,  to  the  chivalrous  Henry  of  Navarre, 
or  the  magnificent  Louis  Xl\  .  ! — The  door 
of  the  apartment  entering  into  the  vestibule 
was  opened  by  the  handi,  of  Louis  himself, 
the  ill-fated  representative  of  this  lofly 
line.  He  escaped  with  difficulty  the  thrust 
of  a  bavonet,  made  as  the  door  was  in  the 
act  of  e.\pj.nding.  There  were  around  him 
a  handful  of  courtiers,  and  a  few  of  the 
grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  belong- 
ing to  the  section  of  Filles  Saint  Thomas, 
which  had  been  always  distin',ruished  for 
fidelity.  They  hurried  and  almost  forced 
the  King  into  the  embrazure  of  a  window, 
erected  a  sort  of  barricade  in  front  with  ta- 
bles, and  stood  beside  him  as  his  defend- 
ers. The  crowd,  at  their  first  entrance, 
levelled  their  pikes  at  Madame  Elizabeth, 
wliom  they  mistook  for  the  Queen.  "  Why 
did  you  undeceive  them  ?"  said  the  heroic 
princess  to  those  around  her — "  It  might 
have  saved  the  life  of  my  sister."  Even 
the  insurgents  were  affected  by  this  trait  of 
heroism.  They  had  encountered  none  of 
those  obstacles  which  chafe  such  minds, 
and  make  them  thirsty  of  blood,  and  it 
would  seem  that  their  leaders  had  not  re- 
ceived decided  orders,  or,  having  received 
them,  did  not  think  the  time  served  foi 
their  execution.  The  insurgents  defiled 
through  the  apartments,  and  passed  the 
King,  now  joined  by  the  Queen  with  he 
children.  The  formi-r,  though  in  the  ut 
most  personal  danger,  would  not  be  sepa 
rated  from  her  husband,  exclaiming,  that  he 
post  was  bv  his  side  ;  the  latter  were  weep- 
ing with  terror  at  a  scene  so  horrible. 

The  people  seemed  moved,  or  rather 
their  purpose  was  deprived  of  that  energetic 
unanimity  which  had  hitherto  carried  theci 
so  far.  Some  shouted  against  the  veto — 
some  against  the  unconstitutional  priests, 
some  more  modestly  called  out  for  lower- 
ing the  price  of  bread  and  butcher-meat. 
One  of  them  tlung  a  red  cap  to  the  King 
who  quietly  drew  it  upon  his  head  ;  anoth- 
er offered  him  a  bottle,  and  commanded 
him  to  drink  to  the  Nation.  No  glass  could 
be  had.  and  he  was  obliged  to  drink  out  of 


*  Dryden  has  expanded  these  magnificent  lines, 
wiihoul   expressing    entirely  iithcr  their  literal 
meaning  or  their  spirit.     But  he  has  addpd,  oa 
usual,  beautiful  ideas  of  his  own,  eijually  applica- 
ble to  the  .scene  described  in  the  text  : 
A  mighty  breach  is  made  ;  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  revc.tl'd  ; 
The  hulls  of  uudionce,  and  of  public  state. 
And  where  the  lovely  Cluoen  in  secret  sale  ; 
Arm'd  soldiers  now  bv  trembling  mairls  are  seen. 
With  uol  a  door,  and  scarce  a  space  betweer  — 
^luui.   Book  II 
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the  bottle.    These  incidents  are  grotesque  ;  disrespect  ofTered  to  tiie  Kin^.    Th  s  U-.tter 
and   degr.iding,  but  they  arc   redeemed  by    of  itself  had  been  accounted  an   enonnoui 


one  ot'  mud)  di^rmty.  •■  (ear  nolhin 
Sire,''  said  one  ot"  the  faithful  ijrenadicrs  oi' 
the  National  Liuard  who  defended  hiui.  The 
King  took  his  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
heart,  replied,  "  Judge  yourself  il'  I  fear." 

Various  |pA,iers  ot'  the  llepuhlicans  were 
present  at  tiiis  extiaordinary  scene,  in  the 
apartments,  or  in  tlie  garden, 'and  express- 
ed themselves  according  to  tlieir  various 
sentiments.  "  What  a  tigure  they  have 
made  ot'him  with  the  red  night-cap  aiid  the 
bottle  I"  said  Manuel,  the  Procureur  of  the 
Coniniune  of  Paris. — •'  'A'hat  a  magnificent 
spectacle  I''  ?aid  the  artist  David,  lookinc; 
out  upon  the  tumultuary  sea  of  pikes,  agi- 
tated by  hfty  thousand  hands,  as  they  rose 
and  sunk,  welked  and  waved; — "'  Treiidilt.', 
tremble,  tyrants  1" — ''They  are  in  a  fair 
train,''  said  the  fierce  Gorsas  ;  "  we  shall 
soon  see  their  pikes  garnished  with  several 
heads."  The  crowds  who  thrust  forward 
into  the  palace  and  the  presence,  were 
pressed  together  till  the  heat  increased  al- 
most to  surfocation,  nor  did  there  appear 
any  end  to  the  confusion. 

l.ate  and  slow,  the  Legislative  .Assembly 
did  at  length  send  a  deputation  of  twenty- 
Cve  members  to  the  palace.  Their  arrival 
put  an  end  to  the  tumult  ;  for  Pethion,  the 
Mayor  of  Pans,  and  the  other  authorities, 
who  had  hitherto  been  well  nigh  passive, 
now  exerted  themselves  to  clear  awav  the 


offence,  both  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  Gi- 
rondists ;  but  the  liiinult  of  the  20lh  ofJuna 
roused  the  General  to  bolder  acts  of  inter 
cession. 

On  the  -Sth  of  the  s-inje  month  of  June,  all 
parties  heard  with  at  much  interest  as  anx- 
iety, that  General  La  Fayette  was  in  P;<ris. 
He  came,  indeed,  only  with  a  part  of  his 
staff.  Had  he  brought  with  him  a  moderate 
body  of  troops  upon  whom  he  could  lia\e 
absolutely  depentlcd,  his  presence  so  sup- 
ported, in  addition  to  liis  iniluence  in  Pa- 
ris, v.ould  have  settled  the  point  at  issue. 
But  the  General  might  hesitate  to  diminish 
the  I'rench  army  then  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  doing  so  to  take  on  himself  trie  re- 
J)oiisil)ility  of  w!;;.t  might  happen  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  or,  as  it  appeared  iVom  subsequent 
events,  he  may  not  have  dared  to  repose 
the  necessary  confidence  in  any  corps  of  his 
■irniy,  so  completely  had  they  been  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Still  his  ar- 
rival, thus  slightly  attended,  indicated  a 
confidence  in  his  own  resources,  which 
was  calculated  to  strike  the  opposite  party 
with  anxious  apprehension. 

He  appeared  at  t!ie  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
and  addressed  the  members  in  a  strain  of 
decision  which  had  not  been  lately  heard 
on  the  part  of  those  v.ho  pleaded  the  royal 
cause  in  that  place.  He  denounced  the  au- 
thors of  the    violence  committed  on    the 


armed   populace   from   the  palace  and  gar-    iiOth   of  June,  declared  that  several  corps 
dens,  and   were  so    readily  obeyed,  that  it  I  of  his  army  had  addressed  him.  and  that  he 


was  evident  that  similar  elforts  would  have 
entirely  prevented  the  insurrection.  The 
'•  poor  and  virtuous  peopL-,"  as  Robespierre 
used  to  call  them,  with  an  affectiiiJ  unction 
of  pronunciation,  retired  for  once  with  thcii 
pikes  unblooiiied,  not  a  little  marvelling 
why  they  tiad  jeen  called  together  for  sucli 
a  harmless  purpose. 

That  a  mine  so  formidable  should  have 
exploded  without  effect,  ga\e  some  momen- 
tary advantages  to  the  party  at  whose  safety 
it  was  aimed.  Men  of  worth  exclaimpd 
against  the  infamy  of  such  a  gratuitous  in- 
sult to  the  Crown,  while  it  was  still  cii'led  a 
Constitutional  authorilv.  Men  of"  sub- 
stance dreaded  the  recurrence  of  such  ar(s 
of  revolutionary  violence,  and  the  com- 
mencement cf  riots,  which  were  likely  to 
end  in  pillage.  Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Assembly,  covered  with  the  names  of 


c  line  to  express  their  horror  as  well  as  his 
own  at  the  rapid  progress  of  faction  ;  and 
to  demand  thst  such  measures  should  be  t.i- 
ken  as  to  ensure  the  defenders  of  Prance, 
that  while  tliey  were  shedding  their  iilood 
on  the  frontiers,  the  tJonstilution,  for  which 
they  combated,  should  not  be  destroyed  by 
traitors  in  the  interior.  This  speerii,  (|r- 
liv<'rod  by  a  man  of  gre.at  conraire  and  re- 
doubted influence,  had  considerable  eU'ect. 
The  (iirondists.  indeed,  proposed  to  in- 
rpiire,  whether  La  Payette  had  permission 
fr'im  the  Minister  of  War  to  leave  the 
command  of  his  army;  and  sneennirly  af- 
firmed, that  the  Austrians  must  needs  have 
retreated  from  the  frontier,  since  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  French  army  had  returned  to 
Paris  :  but  a  considerable  majority  prefer- 
red the  motion  of  the  Constitutionalist  Ra- 
mond,   who,  eulogising   La   Payette   as  the 


thousands,  praving  that  the  lenlers  of  the  I  eldest  son  of  liberty,  proposed  an  inipiiry 
insurgents  should  be  bron-^hc  to  punish- |  into  the  causcT  and  object  of  those  fictioiia 
ment ;  while  the  King  demmded,  in  atone  -  proceedings  of  which  he  had  comjil  lined. 
*vhich  seemed  Id    appeal  to    France  and  to        Thus   happily   commenced    La  Fayette's 


Kiropc.  some  satisfaction  for  his  insulted 
dignity,  the  viidation  of  hi.s  palace,  and  the 
dm.'er  of  his  person.  But  La  Favette,  at 
the  heirl  of  an  army  whose  al'ections  he 
wa»  supposed  to  possess,  was  the  most  for- 
midable intercessor.  He  had  two  or  three 
days  before  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  a 
letter,  or  rather  a  remonstrance,  in  which, 
•peakinj  in  the  name   of  the  army,  as  well 


daring  enterprize  ;  but  those  by  wlitun  he 
expected  to  be  supported  did  not  rilly 
around  him.  To  disperse  the  Jacobin  C'luh 
wris  probably  his  object,  !)ut  no  siitticient 
force  lathered  about  him  to  encourage  tlie 
attempt.  He  ordered  for  tlie  next  day  a 
general  review  of  the  i\atlonal  Guards,  in 
hopes,  doubtless,  that  they  would  have  re- 
cognized the  voice  which  thev  had  ol)eyed 


a«  his  own,  lie  e" nre.-sed  the  hijhest  dissat- j  with  such  unanimity  of  submission;  but 
iffaction  with  tnr?  recent  events  at  Paris,  [  this  civic  force  was  by  no  means  in  tho 
complaining  of  the  virions  acta  of  viola-  j  stare  in  which  he  had  left  them  at  his  do 
tioii  ".'  the  constitution,  and  the  personal  ,  parturo  The  several  corns  of  irrenadicrii 
Vol.  1.  E  7 
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which  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  more 
opulent  classes,  had  been,  under  pretence 
of  the  genera/  f-inciple  of  equality,  melted 
down  and   united  with   those  composed  of 
men  of  an    inferior  description,   and    who 
had   a  more  decided  revolutionary  tenden- 
cy.    Many  officers,  devoted  to, La  I'ayette 
and  the  Constitution,  had  been  superseded  ; 
and  the   service  was,  by  studied  contumely 
and  ill  usage,  rendered  disgusting  to  those 
wlio  avowed   the   same   sentiments,  or  dis- 
played   any   remaining   attachment    to   tlie 
Bovereign.     By   such    means    Pethion.   the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  had   now  authority  enough 
with  tlie  civic  army  to  prevent  the   review 
from  tai\ing  place.     A  few  grenadiers  of 
different  sections  did   indeed   muster,   but 
their  number  was   so  small   that  tliey  dis- 
persed in  haste  and  alarm.  ^ 
The    Girondists    and    Jacobins,    closely 
united  at  this   crisis,  began   to  take   heart, 
yet  dared  not  on  their  part  venture  to  ar- 
rest the  General.     Meantime  La  Fayette 
saw  no  other   meanw  of  saving   the    King 
than  to  propose  his  anew  attempting  an  es- 
cape from  Pans,  which  he  ofi'ered   to    fur- 
ther by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  plan 
was    discussed,    but    dismissed    in    conse- 
quence of  the   Queen's  prejudices  against 
La  Fayette,  whom,  not  unnaturally,  (though 
as  far  as  regarded   intention   certainly  un- 
justly.) she  regarded  as  the  original  author 
of  the  King's  misfortunes.     After  two  days 
lingering  in  Pans,  La  Fayette  found  it  ne- 
cessary  to   return  to  the  army    which    he 
commanded,  and  leave  the  King  to  his  fate. 
La  Fayette's    conduct   on  this    occasion 
may  always  be  opposed  to  any  aspersions 
thrown  on  his  character  at  the  corfimcnce- 
ment  of  the  Revolution  ;    for.  uaquestiona- 
bly,  in  June  179'i,  he  exposed  his  own  life 
to  the  most  imminent  danger  in  order  to 
protect  that  of  the  King,  and  the  existence 
of  royalty.     Yet  he  must  have  felt  a  lesson, 
which  his  fate   may   teach   to  others  ;  how 
perilous,  namely,  it  is,  to  set  the  example 
of  violent  and  "revolutionary  courses,  and 
what  dangerous  precedents   such   raslii-.ess 
may  afford  to  those  who  use  similar  means 
for  carrying  events  to   still  farther  extremi- 
ties.    The   march  to  Versailles,  fith  Octo- 
ber 1731),  in  v,hich  La  Fayette  to  a  certain 
degree  co-operated,  and  o'f  which  ho  reap- 
ed all   the  immediate  advantage,  had  been 
the  means  of  placing  Louis  in  that  jirecari- 
ous  situation  from  which  he  was  now   so 
generously  anxious  to  free  him.     It  was  no 
less  La  Fayette's  own  act,  by  means  of  his 
personal  aide-de-camp,  to  bring  back  the 
person  of  the  King  to  Paris  from  Varennes  ; 
vhereas   he  was   now   recommending,  and 
oft'ering  to  further  his  escape,  by  precisely 
such  measures  as  his  interference  had  then 
thwarted. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the 
royal  party,  oue  constituted  autiiority, 
amongst  so  many,  had  the  courage  to  act 
offensively  on  the  weaker  and  the  injured 
Bide.  The  Directory  of  the  Department 
for  province)  wf  Paris,  declaped  against 
the  Mayor,  imputed  to  him  the  blame  of 
the  scandalous  excesses  of  the  20th  of  June, 
auid  suspended  him  and  Manuel,  the  Pro- 


cureur  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  from 
their  offices.  This  judgment  was  affirmed 
by  the  King.  But,  under  the  protection  of 
the  (Girondists  and  Jacobins,  Pethion  ap 
pealed  to  the  Assembly,  where  the  demon 
of  discord  seemed  now  let  loose,  as  the  ad- 
vantage was  contended  lor  by  at  least  three 
parties,  avowedly  distinct  from  each  other, 
togctiier  witli  innumerable  subdivisions  ot 
opinion.  .\hd  vet,  in  the  midst  of  such 
complicated  and  divided  interests,  such  va 
rious  and  furious  passions,  two  individuals 
a  ladv  and  a  bishop,  undertook  to  restore 
general  concord,  and.  singular  to  tell,  they 
had  a  mom'.'ntary  succcbs.  Olympia  des 
Goucres  was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  but 
she  united  with  this  passion  an  intense 
feeling  of  devotion,  and  a  turn  like  tliat  en- 
tertained by  our  friends  the  Quakeis,  and 
other  sects  who  atfect  a  tr.ansceiidantnl  love 
of  the  human  kind,  and  interpret  the  doc- 
trines of  Christian  morality  in  the  most 
strict  and  literal  sense.  This  person  had. 
sent  abroad  several  publications  recom- 
mending to  all  citizens  of  France,  and  the 
deputies  especially  of  the  .Vssembly,  to 
throw  aside  personal  views,  and  form  a 
brotherly  and  general  utiion  with  heart  and 
hand,  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  same  healing  overture,  as  it  would 
have  been  called  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
England,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  * 
ami  recommended  by  the  constitutional 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  the  .\bbe  L'Amourette. 
This  (jood-naturcd  orator  atlected  to  see,  in 
the  divisions  which  rent  the  Assembly  to 
pieces,  only  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  error 
— a  mutual  misunderstanding  of  each  other's 
meaning. — "  You,"  he  said  to  the  Ftepubli- 
can  members,  "  are  afraid  of  an  undue  at- 
tachment to  aristocracy ;  you  dread  the 
introduction  of  the  English  system  of  two 
Chambers  into  the  Constitution.  You  of 
the  right  hand,  on  tlie  contrary,  misconstrue 
your  peaceful  and  ill-understood  brethren, 
so  far  as  to  suppose  them  capable  of  re- 
nouncing monarchy,  as  established  by  the 
(onstitution.  What  then  remains  to  ex- 
tinguish these  fatal  divisions,  but  for  each 
party  to  disown  the  designs  falsely  imputed 
to  them,  and  for  the  .\ssembly  united  to 
swear  .anow  their  d(!votion  to  the  ('onstitu- 
tion, as  it  lias  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
('onsUtuent  .\sseinbly  I'' 

This  ipeech,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem, 
had  the  e9ect  of  magic;  the  deputies  of 
every  faction.  Royalist,  Constitutionalist, 
(iiroiidist,  Jr.cohin.  and  Orleanist,  rushed 
into  each  otht^r's  arms,  and  mixed  tears 
with  the  solemn  oaths  bv  which  they  re- 
nounced the  innovations  supposed  to  be 
iinputod  to  them.  The  King  was  sent  for 
to  enjoy  this  spectacle  of  concord,  so 
strangely  and  so  unexpectedly  renewed. 
But  the  feeling,  though  stronn, — and  it 
miglit  be  with  many  overpowering  for  the 
moment, — was  but  like  oil  spilled  on  the 
raging  sea,  or  r.ather  like  a  shot  fired  acro»a 
the  waves  of  a  torrent,  which,  tliough  it 
counteracts  them  by  its  momentary  im- 
pulse,   cannot    for   a  second    alter    their 
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course.  The  factions,  like  Le  Sage's  de- 
mons, dete^ited  eacli  other  the  more  for 
having  been  compelled  to  embrace,  and 
from  tlie  name  and  country  oi'  tlie  benevo- 
lent bishop,  the  scene  was  long  called,  in 
ridicule.  Le  Haiser  d' Amourette,  and  La 
reconciliation  \ormande. 

The  next  pul)lic  ceremony  showed  how 
little  party  spirit  had  been  abated  by  this 
singular  scene.  The  King's  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution  was  repeated  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  before  the  Federates,  or  deputies 
seni,  up  to  represent  \he  various  depart- 
ments of  France  ,  and  the  figure  made  by 
the  King  during  that  pageant,  formed  a 
striking  and  melancholy  parallel  with  his 
actual  coniiition  in  the  state.  With  hair 
povsdered  and  dressed,  with  clothes  em- 
broidered in  the  ancient  court-fashion,  sur- 
rounded and  crowded  unceremoniously  by 
men  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  in  the  most 
wretched  garbs,  ho  seemed  something  be- 
longing to  a  former  age,  !)ut  which  in  the 
present  ha.s  lost  its  fashion  and  value.  He 
was  conducted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  un- 
der a  strong  guard,  and  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  avoid  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
who  dedicated  their  applauses  to  the  Giron- 
dist Mayor  of  Paris,  exclaiming,  "  Pethion 
or  Death  1"  When  he  ascended  the  altar  to 
go  through  the  ceremonial  of  tlie  day,  all 
were  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  a  vic- 
tim led  to  sacrifice,  and  the  Queen  so  much 
80,  that  she  exclaimed  and  nearly  fainted. 
A  few  children  alone  called  Vive  le  Roi  ! 
This  was  the  last  time  Louis  was  seen  in 
public  until  he  mounted  the  scaffold. 

The  departure  of  La  Fayetto  renewed 
the  courage  of  the  Girondists,  and  they  pro- 
posed a  decree  of  impeachment  against  him 
in  the  .\ssembly  ;  but  the  spirit  which  the 
General's  presence  had  a>vakened  was  not 
yet  extinguished,  and  his  friends  in  the  .As- 
sembly undertook  his  defence  with  a  de- 
gree of  unexpected  courage,  which  alarmed 
their  antagonists.  A'or  could  their  fears  be 
termed  groundless.  The  Constitutional 
General  might  march  his  army  upon  Paris, 
or  he  might  make  some  accommodation  with 
the  foreign  invaders,  and  receive  assistance 
from  them  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose. 
It  seemed  to  the  (Jirondists,  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  They  determined  not  to 
trust  to  the  Jacobins,  to  whose  want  of  res- 
olution they  seem  to  have  ascribed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  insurrection  of  the  iOth  of  June. 
They  resolved  upon  occasion  of  the  next 
eflbrt,  to  employ  some  p*rt  of  that  dcpart- 
ment:d  force,  which  was  now  approaching'  I 
Paris  in  straggling  bodies,  under  the  name 
of  Federates.  The  affiliated  clubs  had 
faithfully  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  parent 
society  of  the  Jacobins,  by  procuring  that 
the  most  stanch  and  exalted  Revolutionists 
should  be  sent  on  this  service.  These  men, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  chose  to  visit 
Paris,  rather  than  to  pass  straigtit  to  their 
rendezvous  at  Soissons.  .\s  they  believed 
themselves  the  armed  representatives  of 
the  country,  they  behaved  with  all  the  in- 
•olence  which  the  consciousness  of  bearing 
arms  gives  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
lo  d'.acipline.    They  walked  in  lar^^e  bodies 


I  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  when 
any  persons  c^i  the    royal  family  appeared, 
!  tiiey  insulted  the  ladies  with  obscene  lan- 
guage and  indecent  songs ,  the  men  with  tlio 
most  hideous  threats.     The  Girondists  re- 
solved to  frame   a  t'orcc,  which  might  be 
I  called  their  own,  out   of  such  formidable 
materials. 
I      Barbaroux.  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
j  admirers  of  the   Revolution,  a  youth   like 
;  the    Scid  of  \'oltaire's  tragedy,  filled  with 
I  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  of 
,  which  he  never  suspected  the  truth,  offered 
,  to  bring  up  a  battalion  of  Federates  from 
I  his  native   city  of  Marseilles,   men,  as  he 
j  describes  them,  who  knew  how  to  die,  and 
[  who.   as  it  proved,   understood  at  lo:u-t   as 
well  how  to  kill.     In  raking  up  the  disgust- 
1  ing   history    of  mean    and    bloodv-minded 
dein.Tgogucs,  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell 
on  the   contrast  afTorded    by   the  generous 
I  and    self-devoted    character  of  Barbarous, 
I  wiio,    young,    handsome,  generous,  noble- 
I  minded,    and  disinterested,   sacrificed   his 
family-happiness,  his  fortune,  and  ttnallv  his 
life,    to  an  enthusiastic   though    mistaken 
zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.     He  had 
become    from  the   commencement  of  the 
Revolution   one  of  its  greatest  champions 
at  Marseilles,  where  it  had  been  forwarded 
and  opposed  by  all  the   fervour  of  faction, 
influenced  by  the   southern  sun.     He  had 
admired  the  extravagant  writings  of  Marat 
and  Robespierre  •,    but  w-hen  he   camo  to 
know  them   personally,  he  was  disgusted 
with  their  low  sentiments  and  savage  dis- 
positions, and    went   to  worship  Freedom 
amongst  the  Girondists,  wliere  lier  shrine 
was  served  by  the  fair  and  acccmplished 
Citoyenno  Roland. 

The  Marseillois,  besides  the  advantage 
of  this  enthusiastic  leader,  marcihed  to  the 
air  of  the  finest  hymn  to  which  liberty  or 
the  Revolution  had  ^et  given  birth.  They 
appeared  in  Paris,  where  itfiadbcei.  -i'^rced 
between  the  Jacobins  atd  the  Girondists, 
that  the  strangers  should  be  welcomed  by 
the  fraternit^v  of  the  suburbs,  and  whatever 
other  force  the  factions  could  command. 
Thus  united,  they  were  to  march  to  secure 
the  municipality,  occupy  th(>  bridges  and 
principal  poscs  of  the  city  with  detached 
parties,  w'nle  the  main  body  should  pro- 
ceed to  r>'rm  an  encampment  in  the  (iarJen 
of  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  conspirators 
had  iio  doubt  they  should  find  their  selves 
suiliciently  powerful  to  exact  the  King's 
.•esignation.  or  declare  his  forfeiture. 

This  plan  failed  through  the  cowardice 
of  .'^anterre,  the  chief  leader  of  tlio  insur- 
gents of  the  suburbs,  who  had  eng;iged  to 
meet  the  Marseillois  with  forty  tho'usand 
men.  Very  few  of  the  promised  auxiliaries 
appeared  ;  but  the  undismayed  Marseillois, 
thougii  only  about  five  hundred  in  number,  ' 
marched  through  the  citv  to  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  keen  black  eyes 
seeming  to  seek  out  aristocratic  victims, 
and  their  songs  partaking  of  the  wild  Moor 
ish  character  that  lingers  in  the  south  of 
France,  denouncing  vengeance  on  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles. 

In  the  Tuilleries  the  Federates   fixed  • 
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BUtrre]  on  some  grenadiers  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  were  attached  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  giving  instant  way  to  their  liabit- 
ual  impetuosity,  attacked,  defeated,  and 
dispersed  them.  In  the  riot,  Espremenil, 
who  had  headed  the  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  King  in  Parliament,  which  led  the 
way  to  the  Convocilion  of  Estates,  and 
■who  had  been  once  the  idol  of  the  people, 
but  now  had  become  the  object  of  their  hate, 
was  cut  down  and  about  to  be  massacred. 
"  Assist  me,"  he  called  out  to  Fethion,  who 
had  come  to  tlie  scene  of  confusion, — '"  I 
am  Espremenil — once,  as  you  are  now,  the 
minion  of  the  people's  love."  Fethion, 
not  unmoved,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  at  the 
terms  of  the  appeal,  hastened  to  rescue 
him.  Not  long  al'terwards  both  suffered  by 
the  guillotine,  which  was  the  bloody  con- 
clusion of  so  many  popular  favourites.  The 
riot  was  complained  of  by  the  Constitution- 
al party,  but  as  usual  it  was  explained  by  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  ready  witnesses, 
that  the  forty  civic  soldiers  had  insulted 
and  attacked  the  live  hundred  Marseillois, 
and  therefore  brought  the  disaster  upon 
themselves. 

Meanwhile,  though  their  hands  were 
strengthened  by  this  band  of  unscrupulous 
and  devoted  implements  of  their  purpose, 
the  Girondists  failed  totally  in  their  attempt 
against  La  Fayette  in  the  Assembly,  the  de- 
cree of  accusation  against  him  being  reject- 
ed by  a  victorious  majority.  They  were 
therefore  induced  to  resort  to  measures  of 
direct  violence,  which  unquestionably  they 
would  williii.'Tly  have  abstained  from,  since 
they  could  not  attempt  them  without  giv- 
ing a  pe  'ilous  superiority  to  the  Jacobin 
faction.  The  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  his  arrival  on  the  French 
frontier  at  ihe  head  of  a  powerful  Prussian 
army,  acted  upon  the  other  motives  for  in- 
•surrecticn,  as  a>  high  pressure  upon  a  steam- 
engine,  producing  explosion. 

It  was  the  misf^riune  of  Louis,  as  we 
have  ofien  noticed,  i()  be  as  frcquenllv  in- 
jured by  the  false  mejsures  oV  his  friends 
as  by  the  machinations  rt"  his  enemies  ;  and 
this  proclamation,  issued  by  a  monarch  who 
had  taken  arms  in  the  Kin<;'s  cause,  was 
couched  in  language  intolerable  to  the  feel- 
ings even  of  such  Frenchmen  as  might  still 
retain  towards  their  King  some  seRiiments 
of  loyalty.  All  towns  or  villages  which 
should  olfer  the  slightest  resistance  to  the 
allies,  were  in  this  ill-timed  manifesto  me- 
naced with  fire  si.d  sword.  Paris  was  de- 
clared responsib'e  for  the  safety  of  Louis, 
and  the  most  violent  threats  of  the  tutal 
subversioi.  of  that  great  metropolis  were 
denounced  as  the  penalty. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  undoubted- 
ly induced  to  assume  this  tone,  by  the  ease 
*  which  he  had  experienced  in  putting  down 
the  revolution  in  Holland  ;  but  the  cases 
were  by  no  means  p;\r;illel.  Holland  was  a 
country  much  divided  in  political  opinions, 
and  there  was  existing  among  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  a  strong  party    in  favour  of 


the  Stadtholder.  France,  on  the  contrary 
excepting  only  the  emigrants  who  were  il 
the  Duke's  own  army,  were  united,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  against  foreign  invasion, 
though  divided  into  many  bitter  factions 
amongst  themselves.  Above  all,  the  com- 
parative strength  of  France  and  Holland 
were  so  ditl'erent,  that  a  force  which  might 
overthrow  the  one  country  without  almost 
a  struggle,  would  scarce  prove  sufficient  to 
wrest  from  such  a  nation  as  France  even 
the  most  petty  of  her  frontier  fortresses 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  haughty  and 
insolent  language  on  the  part  of  the  inva 
ders  irritated  the  personal  feelings  of  every 
true  Frenchman,  and  determined  them  to 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  against  inva- 
ders, who  were  confident  enough  to  treat 
them  as  a  conquered  people,  even  before  a 
skirmish  had  been  fought.  The  impru- 
dence of  the  allied  General  recoiled  on  the 
unfortunate  Louis,  on  whose  account  he 
used  this  menacing  language.  Men  began 
to  consider  his  cause  as  identified  with  that 
of  the  invaders,  of  course  as  standing  in  ■ 
diametrical  opposition  to  that  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  these  opinions  spread  generally 
among  the  citizens  of  Paris.  To  animate 
the  citizens  to  their  defence,  the  .\ssembly 
declared  that  the  country  was  in  danger; 
and  in  order  that  the  annunciation  might  be 
more  impressive,  cannon  were  hourly  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  des  Invalidea  — 
bands  of  military  music  traversed  the 
streets — bodies  of  men  were  drawn  togeth- 
er hastily,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  the 
gates — and  all  the  hurried  and  hasty  move- 
ments of  the  constitute<l  authorities  seem- 
ed to  announce,  that  the  invaders  were 
within  a  day's  march  of  Paris. 

These  distracting  and  alarming  move- 
ments, with  the  sei.timents  of  fear  and  anx- 
iety which  they  were  qualified  to  inspire, 
aggravated  the  unpopularity  of  Louis,  in 
whose  cause  his  brothers  and  his  alliei 
were  now  threatening  the  metropolis  of 
France.  From  these  concurring  circum- 
stances the  public  voice  was  indeed  so 
strongly  against  the  cause  of  monarchy, 
that  the  Girondists  ventured  by  their  organ, 
Vergniaud.  to  accuse  the  King  in  the  As- 
sembly of  holding  intelligence  with  the 
enemy,  or  at  least  of  omitting  sufficient  de- 
fensive preparations,  and  proposed  in  ex- 
press terms  that  they  should  proceed  to  de- 
clare his  forfeiture.  The  orator,  however, 
did  not  press  this  motion,  willing,  doubt- 
less, that  the  power  of  carrying  through 
^nd  enforcing  such  a  dr-cree  should  be  coin 
pletely  ascertained,  which  could  only  be 
after  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  last  defi  nd 
ers  of  the  ("rnwn  ;  but  when  a  motion  liko 
this  could  be  made  and  seconded,  it  show- 
ed  plainly  how  little  respect  was  preserved 
for  the  King  in  the  Assembly  at  large.  For 
this  struggle  all  parties  were  arranging  their 
forces,  and  it  became  every  hour  more  evi- 
dent, that  tiie  capital  was  speedily  to  be 
the  scene  of  some  dreadful  event. 
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rhe  Day  of  the  \Oth  of  Att«;iisl — Tocsin  sounded  early  in  the  Morning. — ^'(t'^.w  Guards 
and  rti.Ci  of  tiir  Royal  I'arly.  repair  to  the  'J'liilleries. — Mandal  wisassiiiutrd. — ])e- 
j'ctior,  ff  Louis,  and  energy  of  lUe  Qaeen.  —  King  s  MinisUrs  appear  ut  the  liar  of 
the  Anfembly.  statini;  the  peril  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  requesting  a  Deputation 
luight  be  sent  to  the  I'lilace. — Asstinbti/  pass  to  tlie  Order  of  the  Day. — Louis  and  his 
J-'amily  repair  to  the  As.iembty. — Conflict  at  flie  'I'uilleries. —  »S'n'm  ordered  to  repair 
Ut  l:e  l\uig's  Person — and  are  tiiany  of  them  shot  and  dispersed  on  their  way  to  the 
Assembly. — At  tlie  close  of  the  Day  almost  all  of  them  are  massacred. — Royal  Fam- 
ily spend  Che  iXigltl  in  the  neighbouring  Convent  of  the  Feaillans. 


The  King  hatl,  since  the  insurrection  of 
Ihe  20th  of  June,  which  displayed  how 
much  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  Ins  enemies, 
renounced  almost  all  thougiits  of  safety  or 
escape.  Henry  IV'.  would  have  called  for 
his  arms — Louis  XV'l.  demanded  his  con- 
fessor. "  1  h.i"ve  no  longer  any  thing  to  do 
with  earth,"  he  said  ;  '•  1  must  turn  all  my 
thoughts  on  Heaven."  Some  vain  efforts 
■were  made  to  bribe  the  leaders  of  the  Jac- 
obins, who  took  the  money,  and  pursued,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  their  own  course 
with  equal  rigour.  The  motion  for  the 
declaration  of  the  King's  forfeiture  still  lin- 
gered in  the  Convention,  its  fate  depending 
upon  the  coming  crisis.  At  length  tlic  fi- 
tal  lOth  of  .\ugust  approached,  being  the 
d.iy  which,  after  repeated  adjournmBnts, 
had  been  fixed  by  the  (iirondists  and  their 
rivals  for  the  final  rising. 

The  King  was  apprised  of  their  intention, 
and  had  hastily  recalled  from  their  barracks 
at  Courl'e-V'oie  about  a  thousand  Swiss 
guards,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend. The  formidable  discipline  and  steady 
ceii-eanour  of  these  gallant  mountaineers, 
might  have  recalled  the  description  given 
by  historian*,  of  the  entrance  of  their  pre- 
decessors into  Paris  under  similiar  circum- 
etances,  the  d.ay  before  the  affair  of  the 
Barricades,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.*  But 
the  present  moment  was  too  anxious  to  ad- 
mit of  reflections  upon  past  history. 

Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, the  tocsin  rung  out  its  alarm  peal  over 
the  terrified  city  of  Paris,  and  announced 
that  the  long-menaced  insurrection  was  at 
length  on  foot.  In  many  parishes  the  Con- 
Etitutional  party  resisted  those  who  came 
to  sound  this  awful  signal;  but  tne  well- 
prepared  Jacobins  were  found  everywhere 
victorious,  and  the  prolonged  mournful 
sound  was  soon  tolled  out  from  every  stee- 
ple  m  the  metropolis. 

To  this  melancholy  music  the  contend- 
ing parties  arranged  ihcir  forces  for  attack 
and  dclence,  upon  a  day  which  wasdoouied 
to   be  decisive.  '  w 

The  Swiss  guards  got  under  arms,  and 
repaired  to  their  posts  in  and  around  the 
j>r\!ace.  About  four  hundred  grenadiers  of 
the   loyal  section  of  Filles  Saint  Thomas, 


*  Thu^  imilatud  by  ihe  dramatist  Lee,  from  ths 
historian  Duvilu  : 

"  [lave  yoo  not  hoarJ — the  Kin»,  preventing  day, 
Received  llie  Guardu  wilhin  ttie  city  gates  ; 
Tlie  jilly  Swl<i)e>  marching  to  their  pipeJ, 
The  rrowrl  <»tood  piping  he^.lle^^  and  amazed, 
KUfunb  Id  liicii  K.opii  and  lofl  llis  pajiuge  trtte." 


joined  by  several  from  that  of  Les  Petits 
Peres,  in  whom  all  confidence  could  justly 
be  reposed,  were  posted  i.i  the  interior  of 
the  palace,  and  associated  with  the  .Swiss 
for  its  defence.  The  relics  of  the  Royal- 
ist party,  undismayed  at  the  events  of  the 
28th  of  jfebruary  in  the  year  preceding,* 
had  repaired  to  the  palace  on  the  first  sig- 
nal given  by  the  tocsin.  Joined  to  the  do- 
mestic attendants  of  the  royal  family,  they 
might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  per- 
sons. ^Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the 
unprepared  state  of  the  court,  than  thit 
there  wtrc  neither  muskets  nor  bayonets 
for  S-.  itably  arming  these  volunteers,  nor 
any  supply  of  ammunition,  save  what  the 
Swiss  and  national  grenadiers  had  in  their 
pouches.  The  appearance  also  of  this  lit- 
tle t."oop  tended  to  inspire  dismay  rather 
than  confidence.  The  chi/alrous  cry  of 
••'  Entrance  for  the  Noblesse  of  France," 
was  the  signal  for  their  filing  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  royal  family.  Alas  I  instead 
of  the  thousand  nobles  whose  swords  used 
to  gleam  around  their  monarch  at  such  a.- 
crisis,  there  entered  but  veteran  officers  of 
rank,  whose  strength,  though  not  their 
spirit,  was  consumed  by  years,  mixed  with 
boys  scarce  beyond  the  age  of  children,  and 
with  men  of  civil  professions,  several  of 
whom,  Lamoignon  Malesherbes  for  exam- 
ple, had  now  for  the  first  time  worn  a  sword. 
Their  arms  were  as  miscellaneous  as  their 
appearance.  Rapiers,  hangers,  and  pistols, 
were  the  weapons  with  which  they  were  to 
ep.couKtcr  bands  well  provided  with  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Their  couraje,  howev- 
er, was  unabated.  It  v.cs  in  vain  that  the 
Queen  conjured,  almost  with  tears,  men 
aged  fourscore  and  upwards,  to  retire  from 
a  contest  where  their  strength  could  avail 
so  little.  The  veterans  felt  that  tlie  fatal 
hour  was  cmne,  anri.  unable  to  fight,  claim- 
ed the  privilege  of  dying  in  the  discharge 
of  their  diJty. 

The  behaviour  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
magnanimous  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Her 
majestic  air,"  says  Peltier,  "  her  Austrian 
lip,  and  aquiline  nose,  gave  her  an  air  of 
dignity,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  beheld  her  in  tliat  trying  hour." 
Could  she  have  inspired  the  King  with 
some  portion  of  her  active  spirit,  he  might 
even  at  th.at  extreme  hour  have  wrested  the 
victory  from  the  Revolutionisis ;  but  the 
niicfortunes  which  he  could  endure  l.ke  a 


*  When    they   were  in  similar  circum^tancaa 
mallreaied  by  tlw  Nali  >ual  Guard.     See  page  16, 
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■aint,  lie  could  r.ot*fa.ce  and  combat  like  a 
hero  ;  iind  his  scruples  about  shedding  hu- 
man blood  well  nigh  unmanned  him. 

The  distant  shouts  of  the  enemy  were 
already  heard,  while  the  Gardens  of  the 
Tuillcncs  were  fiKed  bv  the  successive  le- 
gions of  the  National  Guard,  with  their 
cannon.  Of  this  civic  force,  some,  and  es- 
pecially the  artillerymen,  were  as  ill-dispos- 
ed towards  the  Kin;.'  as  was  possible  ;  others 
were  well  inclined  to  him  ;  and  the  g^reat- 
er  part  remained  doubtful.  Mandat,  their 
comnuinder,  was  entirely  in  the  royal  in- 
terests. He  had  disposed  the  force  he 
comi.ianded  to  the  best  advantage  for  dis- 
couraging the  mutinous,  and  giving  confi- 
dence to  the  well-disposed,  when  he  receiv- 
ed an  order  to  repair  to  the  municipality 
for  orders.  He  went  thither  accordingly, 
expecting  the  support  of  such  Constitution- 
alists as  remained  in  that  magistracy,  but 
he  found  it  entirely  in  possession  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  Mandat  was  arrested,  and 
ordered  a  prisoner  to  the  Abbaye,  which 
he  never  reached,  bein?  pistoled  by  an  as- 
sassin at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  V'ille.  His 
death  was  an  infinite  loss  to  the  King's  party. 

A  signal  advant.age  had  at  the  same  time 
been  suffered  to  escape.  Pethion,  the 
Brissotin  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  now  observ- 
ed among  the  National  Guards.  The  Pioy- 
alists  possessed  themsekes  of  his  person, 
and  brought  him  to  the  palace,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  detain  this  popular  magis- 
trate as  an  hostage,  llpon  this,  his  friends 
in  the  Assembly  moved  that  he  sh(^uld  be 
brought  to  the  bar,  to  render  an  account 
of  the  stale  of  the  capital ;  a  message  was 
despatched  accordingly  requiring  his  atten- 
dance, and  Louis  had  the  weakness  to  per- 
mit him  to  depart. 

The  motions  of  the  assailants  were  far 
from  being  so  prompt  and  lively  as  upon 
former  occasions,  when  no  great  resistance 
was  anticipated.  Santerre,  an  eminent 
brewer,  who,  from  liis  gi  eat  capital,  and  his 
affectation  of  popular  zeal,  had  raised  liim- 
Bclf  to  the  command  of  the  suburb  forces, 
was  equally  inactive  in  mind  and  body,  and 
by  no  means  fitted  for  the  desperate  part 
which  he  was  called  on  to  play.  W'esler- 
man,  a  2(;alous  Republican,  and  a  soldier 
of  skill  and  courage,  came  to  press  San- 
terre's  inarch,  informing  him  that  the  Mar- 
Beiilois  and  Breton  F'ederates  were  in  arms 
in  the  Place  du  (Carousel,  and  expected  the 
advance  ofthepikemen  from  the  suburbs 
of  Jaint  Aiitoine  and  St.  Marceau.  On 
Santerre's  hesitating,  Westerman  placed 
his  sword-point  at  his  throat,  and  the  citi- 
zen commandant,  yielding  to  the  nearer 
terror,  put  liis  bands  at  length  in  motion. 
Their  numbers  were  immense.  }>ut  the 
real  strength  of  the  assault  was  to  lie  on  the 
Federates  of  .M.irse^lles  and  Bretagne,  and 
othei  provinces,  who  nari  been  ctirefuUv  pro- 
Tided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  'Phey 
were  also  secure  of  the  Gens-d'armes,  oi 
soldiers  of  police,  although  lliese  were  call- 
ed out  and  arranged  on  the  Kinjis  side. 
The  Marseiliois  and  l^retons  were  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  tlie  long  columns  of  tlie 
tubuib  pikemon,  as  the  edge  of  an  axe  is 


armed  with  steel,  while  the  back  is  of 
coarser  metal  to  give  weight  to  the  blow. 
The  charge  of  the  attack  was  committed  to 
Westerman. 

In  the  meantime,  the  defenders  of  the 
place  advised  Louis  to  undertake  a  review 
of  the  troops  assembled  for  his  defence. 
His  appearance  and  mien  were  deeply  de- 
jected, and  he  wore,  instead  of  a  uniform, 
a  suit  of  violet,  which  is  the  mourning  col- 
our of  sovereigns.  His  words  were  brok- 
en and  interrupted,  like  the  accents  of  a 
man  in  despair,  and  void  of  the  energy  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  '•  I  know  not"  he  said, 
"  what  they  would  have  from  me — I  am  wil- 
ling to  die  with  my  faithful  servants — Yes, 
gentlemen,  we  will  at  length  do  our  best 
to  resist.''  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Queen 
laboured  to  inspire  her  husband  with  a  tone 
more  resolved — in  vain  that  she  even  snatch- 
ed a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  the  Compte  d'Af- 
fray,  and  thrust  it  into  the  King's  hand, 
saying,  "Now  is  the  moment  to  show 
yourself  as  you  are."  Indeed,  Barbarous, 
whose  testimony  can  scarce  be  doubted, 
declares  his  firm  opinion,  that  had  the  King 
at  this  time  mounted  his  horse,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  National  Ciuards, 
they  would  have  followed  him,  and  succeed- 
ed in  putting  down  the  Revolution.  Histo- 
ry has  its  strong  parallels,  and  one  would 
think  we  are  writing  of  Margaret  of  An- 
jou,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  inspire  deter 
mination  into  her  virtuous  but  feeble-mind- 
ed husband. 

Witliin  the  palace,  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  seemed  excellent,  and  there,  ns  well 
as  in  the  courts  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  King's 
address  was  answered  with  shouts  of  "  Vive 
le  Roi .'"  But  when  he  sallied  out  into  the 
garden,  his  reception  from  the  legions  of 
the  National  Guard  was  at  least  equivocal, 
and  t'  at  of  the  artillerymen,  and  of  a  b:Utal- 
ion  from  .Saint  Marceau,  was  decidedly 
unfavourable.  .Some  cried,  "  Fu'3  la  Na- 
tion!" Some,  "Down  with  the  tyrant!" 
The  King  did  nothing  to  encourage  his  own 
adherents,  or  to  crush  his  enemies,  but  re- 
tired to  hold  council  in  the  palace,  around 
which  the  storm  was  fast  gathering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  As- 
sembly, in  which  the  Constitutionalists  pos- 
sessed so  strong  a  majority  as  to  throw  out 
the  accusation  against  La  Fayette  bv  a  tri- 
umphant vote,  might  now  in  the  hour  of 
dread  necessity,  have  made  some  elforc  to 
save  the  crown  which  that  Constitution  re- 
cognized, and  the  innocent  life  of  the  prince 
by  whom  it  was  occupied.  But  fear  had 
la'd  strong  possession  upon  these  unworthy 
and  ungenerous  r«M|resentatives.  The  min- 
isters of  the  Kin^%.ppeared  at  the  bar.  and 
r('[)r('sented  the  state  of  the  city  and  of  the 
palace,  conjuring  the  .Assembly  to  send  a 
deputation  to  prevent  bloodshed.  This  was 
couraceouson  the  pai-t  of  those  faithful  ser- 
vants; for  to  intimate  the  least  interest  in 
the  King's  fate,  was  like  the  bold  swimmer 
who  approaches  the  whirlpool  caused  by 
the  sinking  of  a  gallant  vessel.  The  meas- 
ure they  proposed  had  been  resorted  to  on 
the  'iOlli  June  lueceding.  and  was  then  suc- 
cessful, even  though  the  deputation  consist- 
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e6.  of  members  tlie  most  unfriendly  to  the 
King.  But  now,  the  .\ssembl_v  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  thereby  left  the 
fate  of  tlie  Kinj  and  capital  to  chance,  or 
the  result  of  battle. 

In  themean  time  the  palace  was  complete- 
ly invested.  The  bridge  adjacent  to  the 
Tuilleries,  called  the  Point  Royale,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgents,  and  the  Quai  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river  was  mounted 
with  cannon,  of  which  the  assailants  had 
about  fifty  pieces,  served  by  the  most  de- 
termined Jacobins  ;  for  the  artillerymen 
iad  from  the  beginning  embraced  the  pop- 
u.ar  cause  with  unusual  energ^■. 

At  this  decisive  moment  Rooderer.  the 
Procureur-general  Syndic,  the  depositary 
and  organ  of  the  law.  who  had  already  com- 
manded the  Swiss  and  armed  Royalists  not 
1o  make  any  offensive  movement,  but  to 
defend  themselves  when  attacked,  began 
1o  think,  apparently,  that  his  own  safety 
was  compromised,  by  this  implied  grant  of 
permission  to  use  arms  even  in  defence  of 
the  King's  person.  He  became  urgent  with 
the  King  to  retire  from  the  palace,  and  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  Queen  felt  at  once 
■all  the  imbecility  and  dishonour  of  throwing 
themselves  as  suppliants  on  the  protection 
of  a  body,  which  had  not  shown  even  a  shad- 
ow of  interest  in  their  safety,  surrounded  as 
they  knew  the  royal  family  to  be  with  the 
most  inveterate  enemies.  Ere  she  consented 
to  such  infamy,  she  said  she  would  willing- 
ly be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  palace.  But 
the  counsel  which  promised  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  bloodshed  on  either  part,  suited 
well  with  the  timorous  conscience  and  ir- 
resolution of  J/Ouis.  Other  measures  were 
hastily  proposed  by  those  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  secure  his  safety.  There  was, 
■however,  no  real  alternative  but  to  fight  at 
the  head  of  his  guards,  or  to  submit  himself 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembly,  and  Louis 
preferred  the  latter. 

His  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  children, ac- 
companied him  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  an  escort  of  three  hnndrod 
Swiss  and  national  grenadiers  were  scarce 
able  to  protect  them,  and  a  small  retinue, 
consisting  of  the  ministers  and  a  few  men 
of  rank,  the  gleanings  of  the  most  brilliant 
court  of  Christendom,  who  accompanied 
their  master  in  this  last  act  of  humiliation, 
w^hich  was  indeed  equal  to  a  voluntary  de- 
scent from  his  throne.  They  were,  at  ev- 
ery moment  of  their  progress,  interrupted 
by  the  deadliest  threats  and  imprecations, 
and  the  weapons  of  more  ^han  one  ruffian 
were  levelled  against  them.  The  Queen 
w'as  robbed  even  of  her  watch  and  purse — 
BO  near  might  the  worst  criminals  approach 
the  persons  of  the  royal  fugitives.  Louis 
showed  the  greatest  composure  amidst  all 
these  imminent  danirers.  He  was  feeble 
when  called  upon  to  kill,  but  strong  in  res- 
olution when  the  question  was  onlv  to  die 

The  King's  entrance  into  the  Assembly 
was  not  witho'.it  dignity.  '•  My  family  and 
I  arc  come  among  you,"  he  said,  ■•  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  a  great  crime.'' 
Vcrgniaiid,  who  was  president  at  the  time, 
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answered  with  propriety,  though  ambigu- 
ously. He  assured  the  King  that  the  As- 
senilily  knew  its  duties,  and  was  ready  to 
perish  in  support  of  them.  A  member  of 
the  Mountain  observed,  with  bitter  irony, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Assembly  to 
deliberate  freely  in  presence  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  proposed  that  he  sliould  retreat 
into  one  of  the  most  remote  commillee 
rooms — a  place  where  assassination  must 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  The  As- 
sembly rejected  this  proposal,  alike  insult- 
ing and  insidious,  and  assigned  a  box,  or 
small  apartment,  called  the  Logographe, 
used  for  the  reporters  of  the  debates,  for 
the  place  of  refuge  of  this  unhappy  family. 
This  arrangement  was  scarce  made,  ere  a 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon 
announced  that  the  King's  retreat  had  not 
prevented  the  bloodshed  he  so  greatly 
feared. 

It  must  be  supposed  to  nave  been  Louis's 
intention  that  his  guards  and  defenders 
should  draw  off  from  the  Palace,  so  soon  as 
he  himself  had  abandoned  it ;  for  to  what 
purpose  v.as  it  now  to  be  defended,  when 
the  royal  family  were  no  longer  concerned  ? 
and  at  what  risk,  when  the  garrison  was  di- 
minished by  three  hundred  of  the  best  of 
the  troops,  selected  as  the  royal  escort? 
But  no  such  order  of  retreat,  or  of  non-re- 
sistance, had,  in  fact,  been  issued  to  the 
Swiss  guirds,  and  the  military  discipline  of 
this  fine  corps  prevented  their  retiring  from 
an  assigned  post  without  command.  Cap- 
tain Duler  is  said  to  have  asked  the  Mare»- 
chal  Mailly  for  orders,  and  to  have  receiv- 
ed for  answer,  '"  Do  not  suffer  your  posts 
to  be  t'orced." — "  You  may  rely  on  it,"  re- 
plied the  intrepid  Swiss. 

Meantime,  to  give  no  unnecessary  prov- 
ocation as  well  as  on  account  of  their  di- 
minished numbers,  the  court  in  front  of  the 
palace  was  abandoned,  and  the  guards  were 
withdrawn  into  the  building  itself;  their 
outermost  sentinels  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  splendid  staircase,  to  defend 
a  sort  of  barricade  which  had  been  erected 
there,  ever  since  the  20th  June,  to  prevent 
such  intrusions  as  distinguished  that  day. 

The  insurgents,  with  the  Marseillois  and 
Breton  Federates  at  their  heads,  poiiredinto 
the  court-yard  without  opposition,  planted 
their  cannon  where  some  small  buildings 
gave  them  advantage,  and  advanced  without 
hesitation  to  the  outposts  of  the  Swiss. 
They  had  already  tasted  blood  that  day, 
having  massacred  a  patrol  of  royalists,  who, 
unable  to  get  into  the  Tuilleries,  hac"  at- 
tempted to  assist  the  defence,  by  inter»-upt- 
ing.  or  at  least  watching  and  discovering, 
the  measures  .adopted  by  the  insurgents. 
These  men's  heads  were,  as  usual,  borne  on 
pikes  among  their  ranks. 

They  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  said  the 
Swiss  at  first  offered  demonstrations  of 
truce.  But  the  assailants  thronged  onv.-ard. 
crowded  on  the  barricade,  and  when  the 
p-arlies  came  into  such  close  collision,  a 
strujcle  ensued,  and  a  shot  was  fired.  It  is 
doubtful  from  what  side  it  came,  nor  is  it 
of  much  consequence,  for  on  such  an  occa 
sion  that  body  must  be  held  tlie  aggressor* 
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■who  approach  the  pickets  of  the  other,  }  and  while  some  massacred  the  living,  oth- 
•rnied  and  prepared  for  assault;  and  al- i  ers,  and  especially  the  unsexed  women  who 
lliDUgl)  the  first  gun  be  fired  by  those  whose  were  mingled  in  their  rajiks,  committed  the 
position  is  endangered,  it  is  no  less  deien-  *    '  '"  ' 

eive  than  if  discharged   in  reply  to  a  fire 
from  tfie  other  side. 

Tins  unhappy  shot  seems  to  have  dispel- 
led some  sinnlf  ciiance  of  a  reconciliation 
between  tlie  parties.  H;ird  firing  instantly 
commenced  from  the  Federates  and  Mar- 
Bcillois:,  whilst  tiie  prJace  blazed  forth  fire 
from  every  window,  and  killed  a  great  many 
of  the  assailants.  The  Swiss,  whose  num- 
bers were  now  o.dy  about  seven  hundrel 
men,  determined,  notwithstanding,  upon  a 
sally,  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  com- 
pletely successful.  They  drove  the  insur- 
gents from  the  court-yard,  killed  many  of 
the  -Marseillois  and  Bretons,  took  some  of 
their  guns,  and  turning  them  along  tlie 
streets,  compelled  tlie  assailants  to  actual 
fliglit,  so  that  word  was  carried  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  the  Swiss  were  victo- 
rious. I'he  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
there ;  the  deputies  upbraided  each  otl;er 
with  their  share  in  bringing  about  the  insur- 


most  shameful  butchery  on  tlie  corpses  of 
the  slain. 

Almost  every  species  of  enormity  was 
perpetrated  upon  that  occasion  excepting 
pillage,  which  the  populace  would  not  per- 
mit, even  amid  every  other  atrocity.  There 
exist  in  the  coarsest  minds,  nay,  while  such 
are  engaged  in  most  abominable  wicked- 
ness, redeeming  traits  of  character,  which 
show  that  the  image  of  the  Deity  is  seldom 
totally  and  entirely  defaced  even  in  the 
rudest  bosoms.  An  ordinary  workman  of 
the  suburbs,  in  a  dress  which  implied  ab- 
ject poverty,  made  his  way  into  the  place 
where  the  royal  family  were  seated,  de- 
manding the  King  by  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Veto.  "  So  you  are  here,"  he  said,  "beast 
of  a  Veto  I  There  is  a  purse  of  gold  I 
found  in  your  house  yonder.  If  you  had 
found  mine,  you  would  not  have  been  so 
honest."  There  were,  doubtless,  amongst 
that  dreadful  assemblage  many  thousands, 
whose  natural   honestv  would  have   m  ide 


rectioii  ;  Britsot  showed  timidity  ;  and  scv-    them  despise  pillage,  al.hough  the   misrep 


eral  of  the  deputies  thinking  the  Guard 
were  hastening  to  massacre  them,  attempt- 
ed  to  escape   by  the  windows  of  the  Hall. 

It",  indeed,  the  sally  of  the  Swiss  had 
been  supported  by  a  suificient  body  of  faith- 
ful cavalrv,  the  Revolution  mirfht  have 
been  thai  day  ended.  But  the  Gens- 
d'nrmes,  the  only  horsemen  in  the  field, 
were  devoted  to  t'  e  popular  cause,  pnd  the 
Swiss,  too  few  to  secure  their  advantage, 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  palace,  where 
they  were  of  new  invested. 

Westerinan  posted  his  forces  and  artillery 
with  much  intelligence,  and  f^ontinued  a 
fire  on  the  Tuilleries  from  all  points.  It 
■was  now  returned  with  less  vivacity,  for 
the  ammunition  of  the  defenders  began  to 
fail.  At  this  moment  D'Hervilly  arrived 
from  ilie  Assembly,  witii  the  King's  com- 
mands that  the  Swiss  should  cease  firing, 
ev;icuate  the  palace,  and  repair  to  the 
King's  person.  The  faithful  Ciuards  obey- 
eu  at  once,  not  understanding  t!  at  the  ob- 
ject was  submission,  but  conceiving  they 
were  summoned  elsewhere,  to  fight  under 
the  King's  eya.  They  hiid  no  sooner  col- 
lected themselves  into  a  body,  and  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  Ciaiden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
tiian,  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  on  all 
sides,  the  remains  of  that  noble  regiment, 
80  faithful  to  the  trust  assigned  to' it,  di- 
minished at  every  step;  until,  charged  re- 
peatedly by  the  treacherous  Cens-d'arines, 
who  ought  to  have  supported  them,  they 
were  separated  into  platoons,  which  con- 
tinued i;o  defe.id  themselves  with  courage, 
even  till  the  very  last  of  them  was  over- 
powered, dispersed,  and  d'-stroyed  by  mul- 
titudes. A  bettor  doleiico  against  Euch 
fbarful   odds  scarce   remains   on   historical 


record— a  more  useless  one  can  hardly  be^d  by   the  intairgents,  few  escaped  slaugh- 
imagined. 

The  rabble,  with  their  leaders  the  Fede- 
rates, now  burst  into  the  palace,  etecuting 
Iho  most  birbarou*  vengeance  on  the  few 
defenders  who  had  not  maxle  tlieir  escape  ; 


resentations  by  which  iliey  were  ii'fluenced 
to  I'.jry  easily  led  them  to  rebellion  and 
murder. 

Band  after  band  of  these  fierce  men,  their 
faces  blackened  with  powder,  their  hands 
and  weapons  streaming  with  blood,  came 
to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  head  of  the  King  and  royal  family, 
and  expressed  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
victims  whom  they  claimed,  their  expecta- 
tions and  commands  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with. 

Vergniaud,  who.  rather  than  Crissot, 
ought  to  have  given  name  to  the  Girondists, 
took  the  le.ad  in  gratifying  the  wishes  of 
tiiese  dreadful  petitioners.  He  moved,  1st, 
That  a  National  Conveiitiorx  should  '.ie  sum- 
moned, 2d,'  That  the  King  should  be  sus- 
pended from  his  otlioj.  3d,  That  the  King 
should  reside  at  the  Luxembourg  palace 
under  s:ifeguard  of  the  law, — a  word  which 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  use.  These  pro- 
posals were  unanimously  assented  to. 

An  almost  vain  attempt  was  made  to 
save  the  lives  of  that  remaining  dctacl  ment 
of  Swiss  which  had  formed  the  King's  es- 
cort to  the  Assembly,  and  to  whom  several 
of  the  scattered  Royalists  had  again  united 
themselves.  Their  olRcers  pr(\ioseu,  as  a 
last  effort  of  despair,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Assembly,  and  declare  the 
deputies  hostages  for  the  King's  safety. 
Considering  the  smallnoss  of  their  numbers, 
sucli  an  attempt  could  only  have  produced 
additional  bloodshed,  which  would  have 
been  ascribed  doubtless  to  the  King's 
treachery.  The  King  commanded  them  to 
resign  their  arms,  being  the  last  order  which 
he  issued  to  any  military  force.  He  was 
obeyed  ;  but,  as  tliey  were  instantly  attack. 


ter,  and  submission  preserved  but  a  handl'ul. 
About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fell  in  the 
defence,  ana  after  the  storm  of  the  Tuille- 
ries. Slime  few  were  saved  by  the  gener- 
ous exer'.ious  of  individual  deputies — othen 
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were  sent  to  prison,  where  a  bloody  end 
•vva'ted  them — the  greater  part  were  butch- 
ered by  Uie  rabble,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
thein  withoul  arms.  The  mob  sought  for 
thciii  tlie  whole  night,  and  massacred  many 
porters  of  private  families,  who,  at  Paris. 
are  geuer:illy  termed  Swiss,  though  often 
lUlives  of  other  countries. 


The  royal  family  were  at  length  yermit- 
ted  to  spend  the  night,  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  was  sleepless,  in  the  cells  of  the 
neighbouring  convent  of  the  Feuiiians. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  the  reign  of  the  Bouf" 
bons  over  their  ancient  realm  o;'  France. 


CHAP.  X. 


La  Fayette  compelled  to  Escape  from  France — 7s  made  Prisoner  by  the  Pru.mcms,  with 
Uiree  Companions. — Rejleclions. —  The  Triumvirate,  Danton,  Hobe»pierre.  and  Ma- 
rat.— RevoLiUionary  Tribunal  appointed. — Stupor  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.—' 
Longuoy.  Stenay.  and  Verdun,  taken  by  the  Prussians — Moj  of  Paris  enraged. — 
(I'reat  Massacre  of  Prisoners  in  Paris,  commencing  on  the  ~d.  and  ending  Gtk 
ifeplember. — Apathy  of  the  Assembly  during  and  after  thcst  Events — Review  of  its 
Causes. 


The  success  of  the  10th  of  .August  had 
surticiently  established  the  democratic  ma.x- 
iin,  that  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
by  their  insurrections,  was  the  supreme 
law  ;  tlie  orators  of  the  clubs  its  interpret- 
ers ;  and  tlie  pikes  of  the  suburbs  its  e.xec- 
utive  power.  The  lives  of  individuals  and 
their  fortunes  were  from  that  time  only  to 
be  regarded  as  leases  at  will,  subject  to  be 
revoked  so  soon  as  an  artful,  envious,  or 
grasping  demagogue  should  be  able  to  turn 
against  the  lawful  owners  t.'ie  readily-excit- 
ed suspicions  of  a  giddy  multitude,  whom 
habit  and  impunity  had  rendered  ferocious. 
The  system  established  on  these  princi- 
ples, and  termed  liberty,  was  in  fact  an  ab- 
eolute  despotism,  far  worse  than  that  of 
Algiers ;  because  the  tyrannic  Dey  only 
executes  his  oppression  and  cruelties  with- 
in a  certain  sphere,  affecting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  his  subjects  who  approach  near  to 
his  throne  ;  wliile,  of  the  many  thousand 
leaders  of  the  Jacobins  of  France,  every 
one  had  his  peculiar  circle  in  which  he 
claimed  right,  as  full  as  that  of  Robespierre 
or  Marat,  to  avenge  former  slights  or  inju- 
ries, and  to  gratify  his  own  individual  appe- 
tite for  plunder  and  blood. 

Ail  the  departments  of  France,  without 
exception,  paid  the  most  u.ireserved  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  .\ssembly,  or 
rather  to  ttiose  which  the  Community  of 
P;iris,  and  the  insurgents,  had  dictated  to 
tli.al  legislative  body  ;  so  that  the  hour 
seemed  arrived  when  the  magistracy  of 
I'aris,  supp<irled  by  a  democratic  force, 
should,  in  the  name  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  .\sieuibly,  impose  its  own  laws 
upon  France. 

La  Fayette  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ani- 
mate his  soldiers  against  this  new  species 
of  despotism.  The  Jacobins  had  their 
fi lends  and  representatives  in  the  very 
trustiest  of  his  bittalions.  He  made  an 
effort,  however,  and  a  bold  one.  He  seized 
on  the  persons  of  three  deputies,  sent  to 
him  as  commissioners  bv  the  Assembly,  to 
compel  3ubmis:-ion  to  their  decrees,  a-id 
proposed  to  reserve  them  as  hostages  for 
the  Kin^s  safety.  Several  of  his  own  gcn- 
enl  officers,  the  intrepid  Dess.aix  amongst 
others,  seemed  willing  to  support  him.  Du- 
VoL.  1.  E^ 


mouriez,  however,  the  personal  enemy  of 
La  Fayette,  and  ambitiou's  of  being  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  supreme  command,  recogniz- 
ed the  decrees  of  the  .\ssembly  in  the  sep- 
arate army  which  he  commanded.  His 
example  drew  over  Luckner,  who  also 
commanded  an  independent  corps  d'arme'e, 
and  who  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  join 
with  La  Fayette. 

That  unfortunate  Gr.r.crai  was  at  length 
left  unsupported  by  any  considerable  part 
even  of  his  own  army;  so  that  with  three 
friends,  whose  names  were  well  known  in 
the  Revolution,  he  was  fain  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  France,  and,  in  crossing  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  a  party  of  Prussians. 

Fugitives  from  their  own  camp  for  the 
sake  of  royalty,  they  might  have  expected 
refuge  in  that  of  the  allied  kings,  who  were 
inarms  for  the  same  object;  but  with  a 
littleness  of  spirit  which  argued  no  good 
for  their  cause,  the  allies  determined  that 
these  nnl'orlunr.te  gentlemen  sh(<u]d  be 
consigned  as  state  prisoners  to  ditferent 
fortressen.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch::,  however  irritated  they  might  be 
by  the  recoslf-ction  of  some  part  of  La 
Fayette's  conduct  in  the  outset  of  the  Rev- 
olutioi:,  w,i3  neither  to  be  vindicated  by 
morality,  the  lav/  of  nations,  nor  the  rules 
of  sound  policy.  We  are  no  approvers  of 
the  democratic  species  of  monarchy  which 
[-a  Fayette  endeavoured  to  establish,  and 
cafiuot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
anted  upon  his  victory  in  the  Champ  de 
-Mars,  he  miglit  have  shut  up  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  saved  his  own  power  aod  popu 
laritv  from  being  jug'jled  out  of  his  hands 
by  those  sanguinary  ciiarlatans.  Rut  errors 
of  judgment  must  be  pardoned  to  men 
placed  amidst  unheard-of  ditficnities  ;  and 
La  Fayette's  conduct  on  his  visit  to  Paris 
bore  testimony  to  his  real  willingness  to 
save  the  King  and  preserve  the  monarchy. 
But  even  if  he  had  been  amenable  for  a 
crime  against  his  jwn  country,  we  know 
not  what  right  Austria  or  F-'russia  had  to 
take  cognizance  of  it.  To  tliem  he  was  a 
mere  prisoner  of  war.  and  nothing  farther. 
Lastly,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  petty  and 
vindictive  line  of  policy  caji  consist  with 
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the  real  interest,  either  of  great  princes  or 
«f  private  individuals.  In  the  present  case, 
the  arrest  of  La  Fayette  was  peculiarly  the 
contrary.  It  afforded  a  plain  proof  to 
France  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  allied 
monarchs  wpre  determined  to  regard  as  en- 
emies all  who  liad  in  any  manner,  or  to  any 
extent,  favoured  the  Revolution,  being  in- 
deed the  whole  people  of  France,  except- 
iijg  the  emigrants  now  in  arms.  The  effect 
must  necessarily  hive  been,  to  compel  ev- 
ery Frenchman,  who  was  desirous  of  en- 
joying more  liberty  tiian  tlie  ancient  des- 
potism permitted,  into  submission  to  the 
existing  government,  whatever  it  was,  so 
long  as  invading  armies  of  foreigners,  whose 
schemes  were  apparently  as  inconsistent 
■with  the  welfare  as  with  the  independence 
of  the  country,  were  hanging  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  J' ranee. 

P'or  a  short  space,  like  hounds  over  the 
carcase  of  the  prey  they  have  jointly  run 
down,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  suspend- 
ed their  dissensions  ;  but  when  the  Consti- 
tutional party  had  ceased  to  show  all  signs 
of  existence,  their  brawl  soon  recommeuc- 
€d,  and  the  Girondists  early  discovered, 
that  in  the  allies  whom  they  had  called  on 
to  assist  them  in  the  subjugation  of  royalty, 
they  had  already  to  strive  witli  men,  who, 
though  inferior  to  them  in  speculative 
knowledge,  and  in  the  eloquence  which 
•was  to  sway  the  Assembly,  possessed  in  a 
■much  higher  degree  the  practical "enci-gies 
■liy  which  revolutions  are  accomplished, 
were  in  complete  possession  of  the  com- 
munity (or  magistracy)  of  Paris,  and  main- 
tained despotic  authority  over  all  the  bands 
of  the  metropolis.  Three  men  of  terror, 
whose  names  will  long  remain,  we  trust, 
unmatched  in  history  by  those  of  any  simi- 
lar miscreants,  had  now  the  unrivalled 
leading  of  the  Jacobins,  and  were  called 
the  Triumvirate. 

Daiilon  deserves  to  be  named  first,  as  un- 
rivalled bv  his  colleagues  in  talent  and  au- 
dacity. He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size,  and 
possessed  a  voice  of  thunder.  His  counte- 
nance was  that  of  an  Ogre  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  Hercules.  He  was  as  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  vice  as  of  the  practice  of  cruel- 
ty ;  and  it  was  said  there  were  times  when 
he  became  humanized  amidst  his  debauch- 
cry,  laughed  at  the  terror  which  his  furious 
declamations  excited,  and  might  be  ap- 
proached with  safety,  like  the  Maelstrom 
at  the  turn  of  tide.  His  profusion  was  in- 
dulged to  an  extent  hazardous  to  his  popu- 
larity, for  tlic  i)oj)ulac<;  are  jealous  of  a  lav- 
ish expenditure,  as  raising  their  favourites 
too  much  above  their  own  degree  ;  and  the 
charge  of  speculation  finds  always  ready 
credit  with  them,  when  brought  against 
public  men. 

Roliespierre  possessed  this  advantage 
over  Danton,  tiiat  he  did  not  seem  to  seek 
for  wealth,  either  for  hoarding  or  expend- 
ing, but  lived  in  strict  and  eeenomical  re- 
tirement, to  justify  the  name  of  tlie  Incor- 
ruptible, with  which  he  was  honoured  by 
his  partisans.  He  appears  to  have  possess- 
ed little  talent,  saving  a  deep  fund  of  hy- 
Docrisy,  considerable   powers  of  sophistrv. 


and  a  cold  exaggerated  strain  of  oratory,  aa 
foreign  to  good  taste,  as  the  measures  he 
recommended,  were  to  ordinary  humanity. 
It  seemed  wonderful,  that  even  the  seeth- 
ing and  boiling  of  the  revolutionary  caul- 
dron should  have  sent  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  long  supported  on  the  surface,  a  th'ng 
so  miseiably  void  oj'  claims  to  public  dis- 
tinction ;  but  Robespierre  had  to  impose  on 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  knew  how 
to  beguile  them,  by  accommodating  his  flat- 
tery to  their  passions  and  scale  of  under- 
standing, and  by  acts  of  cunning  and  hypoc- 
risy, which  weigh  more  with  the  multitude 
than  the  words  of  eloquence,  or  the  argu- 
ments of  wisdom.  The  people  listened  as 
to  their  Cicero,  when  he  twanged  out  his 
apostrophes  ofPauvre  Peuple,  Peuple  ver- 
tiieux  .'  and  hastened  to  execute  whatever 
came  recommended  by  such  honied  phras- 
es, though  devised  by  the  worst  of  men  for 
the  worst  and  most  inhuman  of  purposes. 

\'anity  was  Robespierre's  ruling  passion, 
and  though  his  countenance  was  the  image 
of  his  mind,  he  was  vain  even  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  never  adopted  the 
external  habits  of  a  sansculotte.  Amongst 
his  fellow  Jacobins,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  nicety  with  which  his  hair  was  ar- 
ranged and  powdered  ;  ani3  the  neatness  of 
his  dress  was  carefully  attended  to,  so  as  to 
counterbalance,  if  possible,  the  vulgarity 
of  his  person.  His  apartments,  though 
small,  were  elegant,  and  vanity  had  filled 
them  with  representations  of  the  occupant. 
Robespierre's  picture  at  length  hung  in  one 
place,  his  miniature  in  another,  his  bust  oc- 
cupied a  niche,  and  on  the  table  were  dis- 
posed a  few  medallions  exhibiting  his  head 
in  profile.  The  vanity  which  all  this  indicat- 
ed was  of  the  coldest  and  most  selfish 
character,  being  such  as  considers  neglect 
as  insult,  and  receives  homage  merely  as  a 
tribute  ;  so  that,  while  praise  is  received 
without  gratitude,  it  is  withheld  at  the  risk 
of  mortal  hate.  Self-love  of  this  danger- 
ous character  is  closely  allied  with  envy^ 
and  Robespierre  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
vious and  vindictive  men  that  ever  lived. 
He  never  was  known  to  pardon  any  oppo- 
sition, affront,  or  even  rivalry  ;  and  to  be 
marked  in  his  tablets  on  such  an  account 
was  a  sure,  though  perhaps  not  an  imme- 
diate, sentence  of  death.  Danton  was  a 
hero,  compared  with  this  cold,  calculating, 
creeping  miscreant ;  for  his  passions,  though 
exaggerated,  had  at  least  some  touch  of  hu- 
manitv.  and  his  brutal  ferocity  w;is  support- 
ed by  brutal  courage.  Robespierre  was  a 
coward,  who  signed  death-warrants  with  a 
hand  that  shook,  though  his  heart  was  re- 
lentless. He  possessed  no  passions  on 
which  to  charge  his  crimes ;  they  were 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  upon  mature 
deliberation. 

Marat,  the  third  of  this  infernal  triumvi- 
rate, had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lov/- 
er  orders,  by  t!ie  violence  of  his  sentiments 
in  tlie  journal  which  he  conducted  from  the 
commencement  of  tlie  Kevolution,  upon 
such  principles  that  it  took  the  lead  in  for- 
warding its  successive  changes.  His  po- 
litical exhortations  began  and  ended  like 
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thn  how',  of  a  blood-hound  for  murder  ;  or,  i 
if  a  wolf  could  liave  written  a  journal,  the  t 
yaunt  and  famished  wretch  could  not  have 
ravined  more  eagerly  for  slaughter.  It  was 
i)lood  which  was  Mu'at's  constant  demand, 
not  in  lirops  from  the  breast  of  an  individ- 
ual, not  in  puny  streams  from  the  slaughter 
of  families,  but  blood  in  the  prol'nsioii  of  an 
ocean.  His  usual  calculation  of  the  heads 
which  he  demanded  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  ;  and  thou-ih  he 
sometimes  raised  it  as  hif!;h  as  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  it  never  fell  beneath  the 
smaller  number.  It  nny  be  hoped,  and,  tor 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  believe,  there  was  a  touch  of  insanity 
in  this  unnatural  strain  of  ferocity  ;  and  the 
wild  and  squalid  features  of  the  wretch  ap- 
pear to  have  intimated  a  degree  of  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  Marat  was,  like  Robespierre, 
a  coward.  Repeatedly  denounced  in  the 
Assembly,  he  skulked  .instead  of  defending 
liuuself,  and  lay  concealed  in  some  obscure 
garret  or  cellar  among  his  cut-throats,  un- 
til a  storm  appeared,  when,  like  a  bird  of 
ill  omen,  his  dealh-scrcech  was  again  heard. 
^^uch  was  the  strange  and  fatal  triumvirate, 
in  which  the  same  degree  of  cannibal  cru- 
elty existed  under  ditferent  aspects.  Dan- 
l')n  murtleredto  glut  his  rage;  Robespierre, 
to  avenge  his  injured  vanity,  or  to  remove 
a  rival  whom  he  envied;  Marat,  from  the 
same  instinctive  love  of  blood,  which  indu- 
ces a  wolf  to  continue  his  ravage  of  the 
flocks  long  after  his  hunger  is  appeased. 

These  three  men  were  in  complete  pos- 1 
session  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  which 
was  filled  with  their  adhenents  exclusively, 
and  which,  now  in  command  of  the  armed 
force  that  had  achieved  the  victory  of  the 
10th  of  .\ugust,  iield  the  .\ssembly  as  abso- 
lutely under  their  control,  as  the  Assembly, 
prior  to  that  period,  had  held  t!ie  person  of 
the  King.  It  is  true,  Pethion  was  still 
Mayor  of  Paris  ;  but.  being  considered  as  a 
follower  of  Roland  and  Brissot,  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  Jacobins  as  a  prisoner,  and 
detained  in  a  sort  of  honourable  restraint, 
having  a  body  of  their  most  faithful  adher- 
ents constantly  around  him.  as  a  guard 
which  they  pretended  was  assigned  t'or  his 
defence  and  protection.  The  truth  is,  that 
Pethion.  a  vain  man,  and  of  very  moderate 
talents,  had  already  lost  his  consequence. 
His  temporary  popularity  arose  almost  sole- 
ly out  of  tiwi  enmity  entertained  against 
h'ln  by  the  court,  and  his  having  braved  on 
one  or  two  occasions  the  Kincr's  personal 
dispteasure,  particularly  on  the  20lh  of 
June.  This  merit  was  now  forgotten,  and 
Petliion  w.-^.s  fastsinking  into  his  natural  nul- 
lity. Nothing  could  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  appearance  of  tins  magistrate,  whose 
name  had  been  so  latelvthe  theme  of  every 
tongue  in  I'aris.  when  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  .X-i^s'-mbly,  pale,  and  hesitating  to  back, 
by  his  appearance  among  his  terrible  revo- 
lutionary associates,  petitions  for  measures, 
as  distasteful  to  himself  as  to  his  friends  of 
the  Gironde  party,  who  had  apparently  no 
power  to  deliver  him  from  his  state  of  hu- 
miliating restraint. 
The  demands   of  the  Community  of  Pa- 


ris, now  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jacobins, 
were  of  course  for  blood  and  vengeance, 
and  revolutionary  tribunals  to  make  short 
and  sharp  execution  upon  constitutionalist 
and  royalist,  soldier  and  priest — upon  all 
who  acted  on  the  principle,  that  tin-  King 
had  some  right  to  defend  iiis  person  and 
residence  against  a  furious  inob,  armed  with 
muskets  ami  cannon — and  upon  all  who 
could,  by  any  possible  implication,  be 
charged  with  having  approved  such  doc- 
trines as  leaned  towards  monarchy,  at,  anv 
time  during  all  the  changes  of  this  change- 
ful featured  Revolution. 

A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  appointed 
accordingly  ;  but  the  Ciirondists,  to  impose 
some  check  on  its  measures,  rendered  the 
judgment  of  a  jury  necessary  for  condem- 
nation, an  encumbrance  which  seemed  to 
the  Jacobins  a  needless  and  uncivic  restric- 
tion (yf  the  rights  of  the  people.  Robes- 
pierre w.-.s  to  have  been  appointed  Presi  • 
dent  of  this  tribunal,  but  he  declined  the 
office  on  account  of  his  philanthropic  prin- 
ciples !  Meantime,  the  sharpness  of  its 
proceedings  was  sufTicientIv  assured  by  the 
nomination  of  Danton  to  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot 
as  a  Jacobin,  while  Ptoland,  Servan,  and 
(Jlaviere,  alike  fearing  and  detesting  their 
dreadful  colleague,  assumed,  with  Monge 
and  Lebrun,  the  other  offices,  in  what  was 
now  called  a  Provisionary  Executive.  These 
last  live  ministers  were  Girondists. 

It  was  not  the  serious  intention  of  the 
Assembly  to  replace  Louis  in  a  palace,  or 
to  suffer  him  to  retain  the  smallest  portion 
of  personal  freedom  or  political  influence. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  decreed  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  August,  that  he  should  inhabit 
the  Luxembourg  palace,  but,  on  the  llth, 
his  residence  was  transferred,  with  that  of 
the  royal  family,  to  an  ancient  fortress  call- 
ed the  Temple,  from  the  Knights  Templars; 
to  whom  it  rnce  belonged.  There  was  in 
front  a  house,  with  some  more  moderate 
apartments,  but  the  dwelling  of  Louis  was 
the  donjon  or  ancient  keep,  itself  a  huge 
square  tiwer  of  great  antiquity,  consisting 
of  four  stories,  ivach  story  contained  two 
or  tiiree  roc)i^;s  or  c!oset.= ;  but  these  apart- 
ments were.  !;ni\'r|jishcd,  and  offered  no 
convenience  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
ordinary  family,  much  less  to  prisoners  of 
such  distinciion.  T!>e  royal  family  were 
guarded  with  a  strictness,  of  which  every 
day  increased  the  rigour. 

in  the  meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  ]>roceeding  against  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  the  deposed  momrch  with 
no  lack,  one  would  have  thousjht,  of  zeal  or 
animosity.  De  la  Porte,  intendant  of  the 
Kincr's  civil  list,  D'Augremont.  and  Dnrosoi, 
a  royalist  author,  were  with  others  con- 
demned and  executed.  But  Montmorin, 
the  brother  of  the  roval  minister,  was  ac- 
quitted ;  and  even  the  ('omte  d'  Affray, 
though  (,'oloiiel  of  the  Swiss  guards,  found 
gr.ace  in  the  eyes  of  this  tribunal ; — so  len- 
ient it  was  in  comparison  to  those  which 
France  was  afterwards  doomed  to  groan  un- 
der. Danton.  balked  of  his  prey,  or  but 
half-supplied  with  victims,  miahtl  be  com- 
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pared  to  the  spectre-huntsman  of  Boccac- 
cio,— 

«  Stern  look'd  Ihe  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  suffie'.l,  and  greedy  yel  lo  kill." 

But  he  had  already  devised  within  his  soul, 
and  agitated  amongst  his  compeers,  a 
scheme  of  venfceance  so  dark  and  dreadful, 
as  never  ruliian  before  or  since  had  head 
to  contrive,  or  nerve  to  execute.  It  was  a 
measure  of  extermination  \\hich  the  Jaco- 
bins had  resolved  upon — a  measure  so  sweep- 
ing in  its  purpose  and  extent  that  it  should 
at  once  drown  in  their  own  blood  every 
Royalist  or  Constitutionalist  who  could 
raise  a  finger,  or  even  entertain  a  thought 
against  them. 

Three  things  were  indispensably  essen- 
tial to  their  execrable  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  to  collect  and  place  within 
reach  of  their  assassins,  the  numerous  vic- 
tims whom  they  sought  to  overwhelm  with 
this  common  destruction.  Secondly,  n 
was  necessary  to  intimidate  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Girondist  party  in  particular  ;  sens- 
ible that  they  were  likely  to  interfere,  if  it 
was  left  in  their  power,  to  prevent  acts  of 
cruelty  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
most  or  all  of  their  number.  Lastly,  the 
Jacobin  chiefs  were  aware,  that  ere  they 
could  prepare  the  public  mind  to  endure 
the  massacres  which  they  meditated,  it  was 
iiecess".ry  they  should  wait  for  one  of  those 
critical  moments  of  general  alirui.  in  whicli 
fear  makes  the  multitude  cruel,  and  when 
the  agitations  of  rage  and  terror  combine  to 
unsettle  men's  reason,  and  drown  at  once 
tlieir  humanity  and  tiieir  understanding. 

To  collect  prisoners  in  any  numbers  was 
an  easy  matter,  when  the  mere  naming  a 
man,  however  innocent,  as  an  aristocrat  or 
a  suspected  person,  especially  if  he  happen- 
ed to  have  a  name  indicative  of  gentle 
blood,  and  an  air  of  decency  in  apparel,  was 
sufiicient  ground  for  sending  him  to  prjson. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  such  arrests  up- 
on suspicion,  the  Community  of  Paris  open- 
ly tock  upon  themselves  the  olFice  of  grant- 
ing warrants  for  imprisoning  individuals  in 
great  numbers,  and  at  length  proceeded  so 
far  in  their  violent  and^ arbitrary  conduct, 
as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Legislative 
Body, 

This  Asscmhlv  of  National  Representa- 
tives seemed  to  have  been  stunned  by  the 
events  of  the  10th  of  August.  Two-thirds 
of  tho  deputies  had  a  few  days  before  ex- 
culpated la  Fayette  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  impeaihed  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  20lh  June,  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  purnose  which  had  been  effected  on 
this  last  dread  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 
The  same  number,  we  must  suppose,  were 
inimical  to  the  revolution  achieved  by  the 
taking  of  the  Tuilleries  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  monarch,  whom  it  had  been 
La  Fayette "s  object  to  protect  an,^  defend, 
in  dignity  and  person.  Rut  there  was  no 
energy  left  in  that  portion  of  the  Assembly, 
though  by  fir  the  largest,  and  the  wisest. 
Their  benches  were  left  deserted,  nor  did 
any  voice  arise,  eitlier  to  sustain  tX  eir  own 


dignity,  or,  as  a  last  resource,  to  advise  a 
union  with  the  Girondists,  now  tlie  leading 
force  in  the  Representative  Body,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  period  to  tlie  rule  of 
revolutionary  terror  over  that  of  civil  order. 
The  Girondists  themselves  proposed  no  de- 
cisive me:isures,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  helpless  party,  (though  pos- 
sessing in  their  ranks  very  considerable 
talent.)  that  ever  attemuted  to  act  a 
great  part  in  the  convulsions  of  a  state. 
They  seem  to  have  expected,  that,  so  soon 
as  they  had  accomplished  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne,  their  own  supremacy  should 
have  been  established  in  its  room.  They 
became,  therefore,  liable  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  child,  who,  having  built  his  house 
of  boughs  after  his  own  fashion,  is  astonish- 
ed to  find  those  bigger  and  stronger  than 
himself  throw  its  materials  out  of  their 
way,  instead  of  attempting,  according  to  his 
expectations,  to  creep  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shelter. 

Late  and  timidly,  they  at  length  began  to 
remonstrate  against  the  usurped  power  of 
the  Community  of  Paris,  who  paid  them  as 
little  regard,  as  they  were  themselves  do- 
ing to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power. 

The  complaints  which  were  laid  before 
them  of  tlie  violent  encroachments  made 
on  the  liberty  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
Girondists  had  hitherto  answered  by  timid 
exhortations  to  the  Community  to  be  cau- 
tious in  their  proceedings.  Butonthei9th  • 
of  August  they  were  slartled  out  of  their 
weak  inaction,  by  an  assumption  of  open 
force,  and  open  villainy,  on  the  part  of 
those  formidable  rivals,  under  which  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  "silent.  On  tiie  night 
previous,  the  Community,  proceeding  to 
act  upon  their  own  sole  authority,  had  sent 
their  satellites,  consisting  of  the  municipal 
officers  who  were  exclusivelv  attached  to 
them,  (who  were  selected  from  the  most 
determined  Jacobins,  and  had  been  aug- 
mented to  an  extraordinary  number.)  to 
seize  arms  of  every  description,  and  to  rr- 
rest  suspicious  persons  in  every  corner  of 
Paris,  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals had  been,  under  these  usurped 
powers,  committed  lo  the  various  prisons 
of  the  city,  which  were  now  filled  even  to 
choking,  with  all  persons  of  every  sex  and 
age,  against  whom  political  hatred  could  al- 
lege suspicion,  or  private  hatred  revive  an 
old  quarrel,  or  love  of  plunder  awake  a 
thirst  for  confiscation. 

The  deeds  of  robbery,  of  license,  and  of 
ferocity,  committed  during  these  illegal 
proceedinss,  as  well  as  the  barefaced  con 
tempt  which  they  indicated  of  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly,  awakened  the  Girondists, 
but  too  late,  to  some  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  exertion.  They  summoned  the  munici- 
pality to  their  bar.  They  came,  not  to  de- 
precate the  displeasure  of  the  A-isembly, 
not  to  submit  themselves  to  its  mercy. — 
they  came  to  triumph  ;  and  brought  the 
speechless  and  trembling  Pethion  in  their 
train,  as  their  captive,  rather  than  their 
mavor.  Tallien  explained  the  defence  of 
tlie  Community,  which  amounted  to  this' 
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••'The  provisional  representatives  of  the 
city  of  Paris,''  lie  said,  "■  had  been  calum- 
nialed  ;  tliey  appeared,  tojusUifv  what  tliey 
had  done,  not  as  accused  persons,  but  as 
triumnliing  in  having  discliarged  their  duty. 
The  .Sovereign  l'e'>pic,''  he  said,  "  had  coin- 
mitteti  to  liieu)  fuil  powers,  s.iving.  Go 
forth,  save  the  country  ui  our  name — what- 
ever you  do  we  will  ratify."  This  language 
was,  in  ertect,  that  of  defiance,  and  it  was 
supported  l)v  the  shouts  and  howls  of  as- 
Beiiibi«>d  multitudes,  armed  as  for  the  attack 
on  llie  Tuilleries,  and  their  courage,  it  may 
be  imagined,  not  the  less,  that  there  were 
neither  aristocrats  nor  Swiss  guards  be- 
tween them  and  tije  Legislative  Assembly. 
Their  cries  were,  "  Long  live  our  Commu- 
nity— our  excellent  commissioners — we  will 
defend  them  oj:  diel'' 

The  satellites  of  the  same  party,  in  the 
tribunes  or  galleries,  joined  in  the  cry,  with 
invectives  on  those  members  of  the  As- 
sembly wIk)  were  supposed,  however  re- 
publican in  principles,  to  be  opposed  to  the 
revolutionary  measures  of  the  Community. 
Tlie  mob  without  soon  forced  their  way  in- 
to the  Hall, — joined  with  the  mob  within, — 
and  left  the  t!ieoretiral  republicans  of  the 
Assembly  the  choice  of  acquiescence  in 
their  dictates,  flight,  or  the  liberty  of  dying 
on  their  posts  like  the  senators  of  that  Rome 
which  they  admired.  IVone  embraced  this 
last  alternative.  Thev  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing in  confusion,  and  left  the  Jacobins  se- 
cure of  impunity  in  whatever  they  might 
next  choose  to  attempt. 

Thus,  Danton  and  his  fell  associates 
achieved  the  second  point  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  the  horrors  which  they  medi- 
tated ;  the  Legislative  Assemblv  were  com- 
pletely subdued  and  intimidated.  It  re- 
mained to  avail  themselves  of  some  oppor- 
tunity which  might  excite  the  people  of 
Paris,  in  their  present  feverish  state,  to  par- 
ticipate in,  or  to  endure  crimes,  at  which  in 
calm  moments  the  rudest  would  probably 
have  shuddered.  The  state  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier  aided  them  with  such  an  opportu- 
nity— aided  Ihem,  we  sav,  because  every 
step  of  preparation  beforehand,  shows  that 
the  horrors  acted  on  the  3d  September  were 
pre»-neditated  ;  nay,  the  very  trenches  des- 
tined to  inhume  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
prisoners,  yet  alive,  untried  and  undoomed, 
were  already  excavated. 

'I'err.porary  success  of  the  allied  mon- 
irchs  fell  upon  the  mine  already  prepared, 
and  gave  fire  to  it,  as  lightning  might  have 
fired  a  powd(;r  magazine.  Longwv,  Stenay, 
and  Verdun,  were  announced  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
first  and  last  were  barrier  fortresses  of  re- 
puted streiigtn,  and  considerable  resistance 
had  been  expected.  The  ardent  and  mili- 
tary spirit  ot  the  Krench  wag  awakened  in 
t!ie  resolute,  upon  learning  that  their  fron- 
tier was  thus  invaded  :  fear  and  discomfit- 
ure took  possession  of  othfrs,  who  thought 
they  already  h^ard  the  allied  trumpets  at 
the  gates  of  Paris.  Between  the  eager  de- 
lire  of  some  to  march  aiainst  the  army  of 
tlie  ii.vaders,  and  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
otli«rs,  there  wose  a  clima.x  of  excilatioa 


and  alarm,  favourable  to  the  ex«cntioTi  of 
every  desperate  design  ;  as  rulfians  ply 
the'r  trade  best,  and  with  least  chance  of 
interruption,  in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake 
or  a  conriagration. 

On  the  2d  September,  the  Community 
of  Paris  announced  the  fall  of  Loiigwy,  and 
the  approaching  late  of  Verdun,  and.  aj  if 
it  had  been  the  only  constituted  authority 
in  the  country,  commanded  the  most  sum 
mary  measures  for  the  general  uefence. 
All  citizens  were  ordered  to  keep  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  on  an  instant's 
warning.  All  arms  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Community,  save  those  in  the  hands  of 
active  citizens,  armed  for  the  public  pro- 
tection. Suspected  persons  were  to  be 
disarmed,  and  other  measures  were  an- 
nounced, all  of  which  were  calculated  to 
call  men's  attention  to  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  tiieir  families,  and  to  destroy 
the  interest  which  at  ordinary  times  the 
public  would  have  taken  in  the  fate  of 
others. 

The  awful  voice  of  Danton  astounded  the 
Assembly  with  similar  information,  hardly 
deigning  to  ask  their  approbation  of  the 
measures  which  the  Coajmunity  of  Paris 
had  adopted  on  their  own  sole  authority. 
'■  You  will  presently  hear,''  he  said,  "  the 
alarm-guns — falsely  so  called — for  Uiey  are 
the  signal  of  a  charge.  Courage — cou^ge— 
and  once  again  courage,  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  conquer  our  enemies.'  These 
words,  pronounced  with  the  accent  and  at- 
titude of  an  exterminating  spirit,  appalled 
and  stupilied  the  Assembly.  We  find 
nothing  that  indicated  in  them  either  in- 
terest in  the  imminent  danger  of  the  pub- 
lic from  without,  or  in  the  usurpation  from 
within.  They  appeared  paralyzed  with 
terror. 

Th6  armed  bands  of  Paris  marched  in 
different  quarters,  to  seize  arms  and  horses, 
to  discover  and  denounce  suspected  per- 
sons ;  the  vouth  fit  for  arms  were  every- 
where mustered,  and  amid  shouts,  remon- 
strances, and  debates,  the  general  attention 
was  so  engaged,  each  individual  willi  his 
own  affairs,  in  his  own  quarter,  that,  with- 
out interference  of  any  kind,  whether  from 
legal  authority,  or  general  sympathy,  an 
universal  ma-ssacre  of  the  numerous  pris- 
oners was  perpetrated,  with  a(|uietness  inj 
deliberation,  which  has  not  its  parallel  in 
history.  The  reader,  who  may  be  still  sur- 
prised that  a  transaction  so  horrid  should 
have  passed  without  opposition  or  inter- 
ruption, must  be  a^ain  reminded  of  the  as- 
tounding effects  of  the  popular  victory  of 
the  10th  of  August ;  of  the  total  quiescence 
of  the  l.ei;lslative  Assembly  ;  of  the  want 
of  an  armed  force  of  any  kind  to  oppose 
such  outrages  ;  and  of  the  epidemic  panic 
which  renders  multitudes  powerless  and 
passive  as  infants.  Should  these  causes 
not  appear  to  him  sufficient,  he  must  be 
contented  to  wonder  at  the  facts  we  are  to 
relate,  as  at  one  of  those  dreadful  prodigies 
by  which  Providence  confounds  our  rea- 
son, and  shows  what  human  nature  can  be 
brought  to,  when  the  restraints  of  morality 
and  religion  are  cast  aside. 
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The  number  of  individuals  accumi:!ated 
in  the  various  prisons  of  Paris,  had  increas- 
ed by  the  arrests  and  domiciliary  visits 
suosequent  to  the  10th  of  August,  to  about 
eight  thousand  persons.  It  was  the  object 
oflhis  infernal  scheme  to  destroy  the  great- 
er part  of  these  under  one  general  system 
of  murder,  not  to  be  executed  by  the  sud- 
den and  I'urious  impulse  of  an  armed  mul- 
titude, but  with  a  certain  degree  of  cold 
blood  and  deliberate  investigation.  A  force 
of  armed  banditti,  Marseillois  partly,  and 
partly  chosen  ruffians  of  the  Fauxbourgs, 
proceeded  to  the  several  prisons,  into 
wliich  they  either  forced  their  passage,  or 
were  admitted  by  the  jailors,  most  of  v/hom 
had  been  apprised  of  what  was  to  take 
place,  though  some  even  of  these  steeled 
officials  exerted  themselves  to  save  those 
under  their  charge.  A  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  formed  from  among  the  armed 
ruffians  themselves,  who  examined  the  re- 
gisters of  the  prison,  and  summoned  the 
captives  individually  to  undergo  the  form 
of  a  trial.  If  the  judges,  as  was  almost  al- 
ways the  case,  declared  for  death,  their 
doom,  to  prevent  the  efforts  of  men  in  de- 
spair, was  expressed  in  the  words,  "  (live 
the  prisoner  freedom."  The  victim  was 
then  thrust  out  into  the  street,  or  yard  ;  he 
was  d^patched  by  men  and  women,  who, 
with  Sleeves  tucked  up,  arms  dyed  elbow- 
deep  in  blood,  hands  holding  axes,  pikes, 
and  sabres,  were  executioners  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
did  their  office  on  the  living,  and  mangled 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  showed  that  they 
occupied  their  post  as  much  from  pleasure  as 
from  love  of  hire.  They  often  exch.anged 
places  ;  the  judges  going  out  to  take  the 
executioners'  duty,  the  executioners,  with 
their  reeking  hands,  sitting  as  judges  in 
their  turn.  Maillard,  a  ruffian  alleged  to 
have  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
the  Bastille,  but  better  known  by  his  ex- 
ploits upon  the  march  to  Versailles,*  pre- 
sided during  these  brief  and  sanguinary  in- 
vestigations. His  companions  on  the  bench 
were  persons  of  the  same  stamp.  Yet 
there  were  occasions  when  they  showed 
some  transient  gleams  of  humanity,  and  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  boldness 
had  more  influence  on  them  than  any  ap- 
peal to  mercy  or  compassion.  An  avowed 
Royalist  was  occasionally  dismissed  unin- 
jured, while  the  Constitutionalists  were 
sure  to  be  massacred.  Another  trait  of  a 
singular  nature  is,  that  two  of  the  ruffians 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  one  of  these 
intended  victims  home  in  safety,  as  a  man 
acquitted,  insi,sted  upon  seeing  his  meeting 
with  his  family.  seen\ed  to  share  in  the 
transports  of  the  moment,  and  on  taking 
le.ave,  shook  the  hand  of  their  late  prisoner, 
while  their  own  were  clotted  with  the  gore 
of  Ins  friends,  and  had  been  just  raised  to 
shed  his  own.  Few,  indeed,  and  brief,  were 
these  symptoms  of  relenting.  In  general, 
the  doom  of  th(>  prisoner  was  death,  and 
that  doom  was  instantly  accomplished. 

In  the   meanwhile,   the   captives    were 
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penned  up  in  their  dungeons  like  cattle  in 
a  shambles,  and  in  many  instances  might, 
from  windows  which  looked  outwards,  mark 
the  fate  of  their  comrades,  hear  their  cries, 
and  behold  their  struggles,  and  learn  from 
the  horrible  scene,  how  they  might  best 
meet  their  own  approaching  fate.  They 
observed,  according  to  Saint  Meard,  who, 
in  his  well  named  Agony  of  Thirty-Six 
Hours,  has  given  the  account  of  this  fearful 
scene,  that  those  who  intercepted  the 
blows  of  the  executioners,  by  holding  up 
their  hands,  suffered  protracted  torment, 
while  those  who  oti'ered  no  show  of  strug- 
gle were  more  easily  despatched  ;  and  they 
encouraged  each  other  to  submit  to  their 
fate,  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  prolong 
their  sufferings. 

Many  ladies,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  court,  were  thus  murdered.  The 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  whose  only  crime 
seems  to  have  been  her  friendship  for  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  was  literally  hewn  to  pieces, 
and  her  head,  and  that  of  others,  paraded 
on  pikes  through  the  metropolis.  It  was 
carried  to  the  Temple  on  that  accursed 
weapon,  the  features  yet  beautiful  in  death, 
and  the  long  fair  curls  of  the  hair  floating 
around  the  spear.  The  murderers  insisted 
that  the  King  and  Queen  should  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  window  to  view  this 
dreadful  trophy.  The  municipal  officers 
who  were  upon  duty  over  the  royal  prison- 
ers, had  difficulty,  not  merely  in  saving 
them  from  this  horrible  inhumanity,  but 
also  in  preventing  the  prison  from  being 
forced.  Three-coloured  ribbons  were  ex- 
tended across  the  street,  and  this  frail  bar- 
rier was  found  sufficient  to  intimate  that 
the  Temple  was  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation.  We  do  not  read  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  three-coloured  ribbons  was  tried  for 
tlie  protection  of  any  of  the  other  prisons 
No  doubt  the  executioners  had  their  in- 
structions where  and  when  they  should  be 
respected. 

The  Clergy  who  had  declined  the  Con- 
stitutional oath  from  pious  scruples,  were, 
during  the  massacre,  the  peculiar  objects 
of  insuilt  and  crueltv.  and  their  conduct  was 
such  as  corresponded  with  their  religious 
and  conscientious  professions.  They  were 
seen  confessing  themselves  to  each  other, 
or  receiving  the  confessions  of  their  lay 
companions  in  misfortune,  and  encouraging 
them  to  undergo  the  evil  hour,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  if  thev  themselves  had 
not  been  to  share  its  bitterness.  As  Pro- 
testants, we  cannot  abstractedly  approve  ^ 
of  the  doctrines  which  render  the  establish- 
ed clergv  of  one  rountrv  dependant  upon  a 
Sovereiijn  Pontiff,  the  prince  of  an  alien 
state.  Hut  these  priests  did  not  make  the 
laws  for  which  they  suffered  ;  they  only 
obeved  them  ;  and  a.s  men  and  Christians 
\\c  must  regard  them  as  martyrs,  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  what  they  considered  a» 
apostPPV. 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  this  dreadful 
butchery,  which  lasted  for  four  days,  the 
judges  and  executioners  ate,  drank,  and 
slept;  and  awoke  from  slumber,  or  rose 
from  their  mcjl  with  fresh  appetite  formur 
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der.  There  ware  places  arranged  for  the 
male,  and  for  the  female  murderers,  for  the 
work  had  been  incomplete  witliout  the  in- 
tervention of  the  latter.  Prison  alter  pris- 
on was  invested,  entered,  and  under  the 
same  form  of  proceedinir,  made  the  scene 
of  the  same  inhuman  butchery.  The  Jac- 
obins had  reckoned  on  maki!i<j;  the  massa- 
cre universal  ovr  France.  But  the  exam- 
ple was  not  generally  followed.  It  requir- 
ed, as  in  the  case  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
the  only  massacre  which  can  be  compared 
to  this  in  atrocity  the  excitation  of  a  large 
capital,  in  a  violent  crisis,  to  render  such 
horrors  possible. 

The  Community  of  Paris  were  not  in 
fault  for  this.  They  did  all  they  could  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  murder.  Their  war- 
rant brought  from  Orleans  near  sixty  per- 
sons, including  the  Duke  de  Cossi'-Brissac, 
De  Lessart  the  late  minister,  and  other 
Royalists  of  distinction,  who  were  to  have 
been  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  that 
Department.  .\  band  of  assassins  met  them, 
by  appointment  of  the  Community  at  \'er- 
nilles.  who,  uniting  with  their  escort,  mur- 
dered almost  the  whole  of  these  unhappy 
men. 

From  the  2d  to  the  6th  of  September, 
these  infernal  crimes  proceeded  uninter- 
rupted, protracted  by  the  actors  for  the 
sate  of  the  daily  pay  of  a  louis  to  each, 
openly  distributed  amongst  them,  by  oi>der 
of  the  Commune.*  It  was  either  from  a 
desire  to  continue  as  long  as  possible  a  la- 
bour so  well  requited,  or  because  these  be- 
ings had  acquired  an  insatiable  lust  of  mur- 
der, that,  when  the  jails  were  emptied  of 
state  criminals,  the  assassins  attacked  the 
Bicetre,  a  prison  where  ordinary  delinquents 
were  confined.  These  unhappy  wretches 
offered  a  degree  of  resistance  which  cost 
the  assailants  more  dear  than  any  they  had 
experienced  from  their  proper  victims. 
They  were  obliged  to  fire  on  them  with 
cannon,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  misera- 
ble creatures  were  in  this  way  exterminat- 
ed, by  wretches  worse  than  themselves. 

No  exact  account  was  ever  made  of  the 
number  of  persons  murdered  during  this 
dreadful  period ;  but  not  above  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  prisoners  arrested  for 
state  offences  were  known  to  escape,  or  be 
discharged,  and  the  most  moderate  compu- 
lation raises  the  number  of  those  who  fell 
to  two  or  three  thousand,  thoush  some  car- 
ry it  to  twice  the  extent.  Truchod  an- 
nounced to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that 
four  thousand  had  perished.  Some  exer- 
tion was  made  to  save  the  lives  of  persons 
imprisoned  for  debt,  whose  numbers,  with 
those  of  common  felons,  may  make  up  the 
balance  betwixt  the  number  slain  and  eight 
thousand  who  were  prisoners  when  the  mas- 
sacre began.  The  bodies  were  interred  in 
heaps,  in  immense  trenches,  prepared  be- 
forehand by  order  of  the  Community  of  Pa- 
ris ;  but  their  bones  have  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  subterranean  catacombs,  which 


*  The  books  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  preserve  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  Billaud  lie  Varennes  appeared 
publicly  among  the  axsaijins,  and  diitributcd  the 
brice  of  blood 


form  the  general  charnel-house  of  the  city 
In  those  melancholy  regions,  while  other  rel- 
ics of  mortality  lie  exposed  all  around,  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  massa- 
cres of  September  are  alone  secluded  from 
the  eye.  The  vault  in  wiiich  they  repose  is 
closed  with  a  screen  of  freestone,  as  if  re- 
lating to  crimes  unfit  to  ho.  thought  of  even 
in  the  proper  abode  of  deatli,  and  which 
Franco   woukl  willingly  hide  in  oblivion. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  reader  may  be  de- 
sirous to  know  what  f  tl'orls  were  made  by 
the  Assembly,  to  save  the  lives  of  so  many 
Frenchmen,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  a  massacre 
carried  on  in  contempt  of  all  leiral  interfer- 
ence, and  by  no  more  formidable  force  than 
tli.at  of  two  or  three  hundred  atrocious  fel- 
ons, often,  indeed,  diminislied  to  only  fifty 
or  sixty.  He  might  reasonably  expect  that 
the  National  Representatives  would  have 
thundered  forth  some  of  tho^e  decrees 
which  they  formerly  directed  against  the 
Crown,  and  the  Noblesse  ;  that  they  should 
have  repaired  bv  deputations  to  the  various 
sections,  called  out  the  National  Guards, 
and  appealed  to  all,  not  only  that  were  sus- 
ceptible of  honour  or  humanity,  but  to  all 
who  had  the  breath  and  being  of  man,  to 
support  them  in  interrupting  a  series  of  hor- 
rors disgraceful  to  mankind.  Such  an  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizena 
made  them  at  last  successful  in  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre.  But  the  reign  of 
terror  was  now  but  in  its  commencement, 
and  men  had  not  yet  learned  that  there  lay 
a  refuge  in  the  efforts  of  Despair. 

Instead  of  such  energy  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  principles  of  which 
they  boasted,  nothing  could  be  more  timid 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Girondists,  being 
the  only  party  in  the  Assembly  who  had  the 
power,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  the 
inclination,  to  control  the  course  of  crime. 

We  looked  carefully  through  the  Mont- 
teurs,  which  contain  the  official  account 
of  the  sittings  oi  the  Assembly  on  those 
dreadful  d.ays.  We  find  regular  entries  of 
many  patriotic  gifts,  of  such  importance  aa 
the  following : — A  fusee  from  an  English- 
man— a  pair  of  hackney-coach  horses  frona 
the  coar.linian — a  map  of  the  country  around 
Paris  icar.i  a  lady.  While  engaged  in  re- 
ceiving and  registering  these  civic  dona- 
tions, their  journal  bears  few  and  doubtful 
references  to  the  massacres  then  in  pro- 
gress. The  Assembly  issued  no  decree 
against  the  slaughter — demanded  no  support 
from  the  public  force,  and  restricted  them- 
selves to  sending  to  the  murderers  a  pitiful 
deputation  of  twelve  of  their  number,  whose 
commission  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
petition  for  the  safety  of  one  of  their  col- 
leagues beloniring  to  the  Constitutional  fac- 
tion. With  difficulty  thev  saved  him,  and 
the  celebrated  Abbe  Sicard.the  philanthro- 
pic instructer  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  impris- 
oned as  a  non-juring  priest,  for  whom  the 
wails  and  tears  of  his  hapless  pupils  had 
procured  a  reprieve  even  from  the  assas- 
sins. Dussault,  one  of  that  deputation,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  efforts  which  ha 
used  to  persuade  the  murderers  to  desist. 
"  Return  to  your  place,"  said  one  of  th^ 
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ruffians,  his  arms  crimsoned  with  blood. 
"  You  have  made  us  lose  too  much  time. 
Return  to  your  business,  and  leave  us  to 
ours." 

Dussault  went  back,  to  recount  to  those 
who  had  sunt  him  what  be  bad  witnessed, 
and  how  he  had  been  received  ;  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  exclamatioji,  "  VV^oe's  me, 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  hor- 
rors, witiioiit  the  power  of  stopping  them!" 
The  Assembly  heard  the  detail,  and  remain- 
ed timid  and  silent  as  before. 

VViierc,  in  that  hour,  were  the  men  wha 
formed  their  judgment  upon  the  models 
presented  by  Plutarch,  their  feelings  on  the 
■wild  eloquence  of  Rousseau?  Where  were 
the  Girondists,  celebrated  by  one  of  their 
admirers,*  as  distinguished  by  good  morals, 
by  severe  probity,  by  a  profound  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man,  by  a  deep  sense  of  his 
rights  and  his  duties,  by  a  souiid,  constant, 
and  immutable  love  of  order,  of  justice,  and 
of  liberty  '.'  Were  the  eyes  of  such  men 
blind,  that  they  could  not  see  the  blood 
which  Hooded  for  four  days  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  ?  were  their  ears  deadened, 
that  they  could  not  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
murderers,  and  tiie  screams  of  the  victims  1 
or  were  their  voices  mute,  that  they  called 
not  upon  God  and  man — upon  the  very 
stones  of  Paris,  to  assist  them  m  interrupt- 
ing such  a  crime  ?  Political  reasons  have, 
by  Royalist  writers,  been  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a  motive  for  their  acquiescence  ;  for 
tliere  is,  according  to  civilians,  a  certain 
degree  of  careless  or  timid  imbecility, 
which  can  only  be  explained  as  having  it? 
origin  in  fraud.  They  allege  that  the  Gi- 
rondists saw,  rather  w  ith  pleasure  than  hor- 
ror, the  atrocities  which  were  committed, 
while  their  enemies  the  Jacobins,  extermi- 
nating their  equally  hated  enemies  the  Con- 
stitutionalists and  Royalists,  took  on  them- 
eelves  the  whole  odium  of  a  glut  of  blood, 
which  must  soon,  they  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, disgust  the  sense  and  feelings  of  a 
country  so  civilized  as  France.  We  re- 
main, nevertheless,  convinced,  that  Vorgni- 
aud,  Brissot,  Roland,  and,  to  a  certainty, 
his  high-minded  wife,  would  have  stopped 
the  massacres  of  September,  had  their 
courage  and  practical  skill  in  public  affairs 
borne  any  proportion  to  the  conceit  which 
led  them  to  suppose,  that  their  vocation  lay 
for  governing  such  a  nation  as  F'rance. 

But  whatever  was  the  motive  of  their 
apathy,  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  near- 
ly silent  on  the  subject  of  tlie  massacres, 
not  only  while  tliey  were  in  progress,  but 
for  several  days  afterwards.  On  the  16th 
of  September,  when  news  from  the  armv 
on  the  frontiers  was  beginning  to  announce 
successes,  and  when  the  panic  of  the  me- 
tropolis began  to  subside,  Vergniaud  adroit- 
ly charged  the  Jacobins  with  turning  on 
unhappy  prisoners  of  state  the  popular  rc- 
aentment,  which  should  have  animated 
them  vvith  bravery  to  march  out  against  the 
common  enemy.  He  upbraided  also  the 
Community  v>i  Paris  with  the  assumption 
•f  unconstitutional  powers,  and  the   inhu- 


man tyranny  with  which  they  had  abused 
them  ;  but  'h<s  speech  maere  little  impres- 
sion, so  much  are  deeds  of  cruelty  apt  to 
become  familiar  to  men's  feelings,  whea 
of  frequent  recurrence.  When  the  first 
accounts  were  read  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, of  the  massacres  perpetrated  at 
Avignon,  the  President  fainted  away,  and 
the  whole  body  manit'estcd  a  horror,  as  well 
of  the  senses  as  of  the  mind  ;  and  now,  that 
a  far  more  cruel,  more  enduring,  m^re  ex- 
tensive train  of  murders  was  perpetrated 
under  their  own  eye,  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly looked  on  in  apathy.  The  utmost 
which  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  could 
extract  from  thern  was  a  decree,  that  in  fu- 
ture the  Community  should  be  answerable 
with  their  own  lives  for  the  security  of  the 
prisoners  under  their  charge.  After  passing 
this  decree,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  be- 
ing the  second  Representative  Body  of  the 
French  nation,  dissolved  itself  according 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  10th  of  August,  lo 
give  place  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was,  in  its 
composition  and  its  chai'actsr,  of  a  ciste 
ureatly  inferior  to  that  which  it  succeeded. 
The  tlosver  of  the  talents  of  France  had 
naturally  centered  in  the  National  .\ssem- 
bly,  and,  by  an  absurd  regulation,  its  mem- 
bers were  incapacitated  from  being  re- 
elected ;  which  necessarily  occasioned  their 
situation  being  in  many  instances  supplied 
by  persons  of  inferior  attainments.  Thca 
the  destinies  of  the  first  .\ssembly  had  been 
fulfilled  in  a  more  lofty  manner.  They 
were  often  wrong,  often  absurd,  often  arro- 
gant and  presumptuous,  but  never  mean  or 
servile.  They  respected  the  liberty  of  de- 
bate, and  even  amidst  the  bitterest  political 
discussions,  defended  the  persons  of  their 
colleagues,  however  much  opposed  to  them 
in  sentiment,  and  maintained  their  consti- 
tutional inviolability.  They  had  also  the 
great  advantage  of  being,  as  it  were,  ^re9 
born.  They  were  indeed  placed  in  cap- 
tivity by  their  removal  to  Paris,  but  their 
courage  was  not  abated  ;  nor  did  they  make 
any  concessions  of  a  personal  kind  to  the 
rutfians,  by  whom  they  were  at  times  per- 
sonally ill-used. 

But  the  second,  or  Legislative  .Assem- 
bly, had,  on  the  contrary,  been  captive  from 
the  moment  of  their  first  convoci.tion. 
'I'hey  had  never  met  but  in  Paris,  and  were 
inured  to  the  habit  of  patient  submission  to 
the  tribunes  and  the  refuse  of  the  city,  who 
repeateilly  broke  into  their  Hall,  and  issued 
their  mandates  in  the  form  of  petitions. 
On  two  memorable  occasions  they  showed 
too  distinctly,  that  considerations  of  person- 
al safety  coiilvl  overpower  their  sense  of 
public  duty.  Two-thirds  of  the  Represent- 
atives joined  in  acquitting  La  Fayette,  and 
declared  by  doincr  so  that  thoy  abhorred  the 
insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June  ;  yet,  wlien 
that  of  the  lOth  of  August  iiad  ccnipleled 
what  was  before  attempted  in  vain  upon  the 
occasion  preceding,  the  .\fseniblv  unani- 
mously voted  the  deposition  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  committed  him  to  prison.  Sec- 
ondly, they  remained  silent  and  inactive 
during  all   the   horrors  of  September,  aud 
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suffered  thr  executive  power  to  be  wrench- 
ed out  of  their  liaads  l>y  tlie  Comraunily  of 
Paris,  and  used  before  their  eyes  for  the 
destruction  of  many  thousands  of  French- 
men, whom  tlie_<  lepresentcd. 

It  must  be,  howevt-r,  remembered,  that 
the  Lejiislative  Assembly  were  oppressed 
by  ditTiculties  and  dangers  the  most  dread- 
ful that  can  threaten  a  government; — the 
bloody  discord  of  contending  factions,  the 


arms  of  foreic^nera  menacing  the  frontier, 
and  -ivil  war  breaking  out  in  the  provinces. 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  peril  and 
dismay,  there  wero  three  divided  parties 
within  the  Assembly  itself;  while  a  riv;J 
power,  equally  fonnidable  from  its  audaci- 
ty and  its  crimes,  had  erected  itself  in  nro- 
dominating  authority,  like  that  of  the  Maircs 
du  I'alais  over  the  ieeble  mouarchs  of  llie 
Merovingian  dynasty. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Election  of  Representatives  for  the  \atiojial  Coiivtnlion. — Jacobins  are  very  active. — 
Jli-^ltt  hand  Party —  Left  hand  side — Neutral  Members. —  'J'lic  fiirondists  are  in  pos- 
ses.\ion  of  lite  osleimible  I'oirer — Tlxy  denounce  the  Jacobin  Chiefs,  but  in  an  irregu- 
lar and  feeble  manner. — Mnral,  Robespierre,  and  Danlon.  supported  by  the  Commn- 
nily  and  Populace  of  Paris. — France  declared  a  Republic. — Duke  of  Ihunswick's 
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Ihnnouriez's  Army  recruited  with  Carmagnoles. —  The  Duke  resolves  to  Retreat — 
Thoughts  on  the  consequences  of  that  Measure—  The  Retreat  disastrous. —  The  Emi- 
grants di.sbandcd  in  a  great  measure. — Reflections  on  their  Fate. —  The  Prince  of  • 
Conde  's  Army. 


It  was  of  course  the  objpct  of  each  party  to 
ol>tain  the  greatest  possible  majority  in  the 
National  Convention  now  to  be  assembled, 
for  arranging  upon  some  new  footing  the 
government  of  France,  and  for  replacing 
that  Constitution  to  which  faith  had  been 
so  repeatedly  sworn. 

The  Jacobins  made  the  most  energetic 
exertions.  They  not  only  wrote  missives 
through  their  two  thousand  atfiliated  socie- 
ties, but  sent  three  hundred  commissaries, 
or  delesTtPS,  to  superintend  the  elections 
in  the  difl'erent  towns  and  departments;  to 
exhort  their  comr:ides  not  only  to  be  firm, 
but  to  be  enterprising ;  and  to  seize  with 
strong  hand  the  same  power  over  the  public 
force,  which  the  mother  societv  pcsessed 
in  Paris.  'J'he  advice  w.is  poured  into  will- 
ing ears  ;  for  it  implied  tho  sacred  right 
of  insurrection,  with  the  concomitant  priv- 
ileges of  pillage  and  slaughter. 

The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was  irresisti- 
ble in  Paris,  where  Robespierre,  Uanton. 
and  Marat,  who  sln.red  the  hiirh  places  in 
their  synagogue,  were  elected  bv  »n  ;.Ti- 
mense  majority  ;  and  of  the  twenty  deputies 
who  represented  Pans,  there  were  not 
above  Hvp  or  si'i  unconnected  with  the  mas- 
sacres. Nor  were  thev  anywhere  -jn^uccess- 
ful,  whence  tliere  existed  enough  of  tiicir 
adherents  to  overawe  by  threats,  clamour, 
and  violence,  the  impartial  voice  of  the 
public. 

But  Ir  every  state  there  is  airroat  number 
of  men  who  love  order  for  itself,  and  for  the 
protection  it  affords  to  property.  There 
■were  also  a  great  many  persons  at  heut 
Riivalists,  eithpr  pure  or  constitutional, 
and  all  these  united  in  sending  to  the  .\a- 
tioiial  Convention  deouties.  who,  if  no  op- 
portunity ocijurred  of  restoring  the  mon- 
Bichy,  might  at  least  co-operate  with  the 
Cirondists  nnd  more  moderate  lleoublicana 
in  savintf  the  life  of  the  mifortiinate  Louis, 
•nd  in  protecting  men's  lives,  and  property 
ill  geuecai,  from  the  infuriate  vioieace  of  i 


the  Jacobins.  These  supporters  of  order 
— we  know  no  better  name  to  assign  to 
them — were  ciiielly  representatives  of  the 
departments,  where  electors  had  more  timfe 
to  discriminate  and  reflect,  tlian  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  soci- 
eties and  clubs  of  the  towns.  Yet  IVaiitPs, 
Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  other 
towns,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  south,  were 
disposed  to  support  the  Gir'>ndists.  and  sent 
deputies  favourable  to  tlieir  sentiments. 
Thus  the  (Convention,  when  assembled, 
still  presented  the  appearance  of » wo  strong 
parlies  ;  s..d  the  feebleness  of  that,  which, 
being  moderate  in  its  views,  only  sought  to 
act  defer.r!' ely,  consisted  not  in  want  of 
numbers,  t»i;t  in  want  of  energy. 

!♦  was  wo  good  omen,  that  on  taking  their 
places  "i  ihe  Assembly,  these  last  assu.-iiett 
the  Rioiii.  Side  ,  a  pcsiti(m  which  seemed 
doomed  to  Ji  feat,  since  it  had  been  suc- 
cessiveli'  .oociipied  by  the  suppressed  |)ar- 
tios  of  i'.,0(l<^rato  Royalists  and  Constitu* 
tionalista.  There  was  defeat  in  the  \ery 
sound  or  the  parti  droit,  v.hereas  the  lefi- 
hand  position  had  always  been  that  of  vic- 
tory. Men's  minds  are  moved  by  small  in- 
cidents in  dubious  times.  Even  this  choice 
of  seats  made  an  impression  upon  spectators 
and  auditors  iinfavoural)le  to  the  Girondists, 
aa  all  naturally  shrink  from  a  union  with 
bad  fortune.  There  was  a  consideralile 
party  of  neutral  members,  who,  without 
joining  themselves  to  the  Girondists,  affect- 
ed to  judge  impartially  betwixt  tfie  con- 
tending parlies.  They  were  chiefly  iiii'n  of 
consciences  too  timid  to  go  all  the  lengths 
of  the  Jacobins,  but  also  of  too  timid  nervoa 
to  oppose  them  openly  and  boldly  'I'hese 
were  sure  to  succumb  on  all  occasions, 
when  the  Jacobins  judijed  it  necessary  to 
use  their  favourite  argument  of  popular 
terror. 

The  Girondists  took  possession,  howev- 
er, of  all  ostensible  in  irks  of  power.  Dire 
ton  was  dismissed  from  hiti  place  .'\s  Miniss> 
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ler  of  Justice  ;  and  they  were,  as  far  as 
mere  official  name  and  title  could  ber^tow 
it  on  them,  in  possession  of"  the  authority  of 
government.  But  the  ill-fated  regulation 
which  excluded  ministers  from  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  and  consequently  from  ariy  right 
save  that  of  defence,  proved  as  fatal  to 
those  of  the  new  system,  as  it  had  done  to 
the  executive  government  of  Louis. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  policy  of  the  great 
•change  from  monarchy  to  a  republic,  v.iU 
be  more  in  place  elsewhere.  Indeed,  vio- 
lent as  the  change  sounded  in  words,  there 
was  not  such  an  important  alteration  in  ef- 
fect as  to  produce  much  sensation.  The 
Constitution  of  1791  was  a  democracy  to  nil 
intents  and  purposes,  leaving  little  power 
with  the  King,  and  that  little  subject  to  be 
BO  much  cramped  and  straitened  in  its  ope- 
ration, that  the  royal  authority  was  even 
smaller  in  practice  than  it  had  been  limited 
in  theory.  When  to  this  is  added,  that 
Louis  was  a  prisoner  amongst  his  subjects, 
acting  under  the  most  severe  restraint,  and 
endangering  his  life  every  time  he  attempt- 
ed to  execute  his  constitutional  power,  he 
must  long  have  beep  held  rather  an  incum- 
brance on  the  motions  and  councils  of  the 
state,  than  as  one  of  its  efficient  constituted 
authorities.  The  nominal  change  of  the 
system  of  government  scarcely  made  a 
greater  alteration  in  the  internal  condition 
of  France,  than  the  change  of  a  sign  makes 
upjn  a  house  of  entertainment,  where  the 
business  of  the  tavern  is  carried  on  in  the 
usual  way,  although  the  place  is  no  longer 
distinguished  as  the  King's  Head. 

While  France  was  thus  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated within,  by  change,  by  crime,  by  the 
most  bitter  political  factions,  the  dawn  of 
that  course  of  victory  had  already  risen  on 
the  frontiers,  which,  in  its  noon-day  splen- 
dour, was  to  blaze  fiercely  over  all  Europe. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  military 
events  at  present  j  we  shall  have  but  too 
many  of  them  to  discuss  hereafter.  We 
shall  barely  state,  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's campaign,  considered  as  relative  to 
hiB  proclamation,  forms  too  good  an  illus- 
tration of  the  holy  text,  ''  Pride  goeth  be- 
fore destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall."  The  Duke  was  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  army,  which  had  been  joined  by 
fifteen  thousand  emigrants  in  the  finest 
state  of  equipment,  burning  with  zeal  to 
rescue  the  King  and  avenge  themselves  on 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  country.  From  what  fatality  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
seems  to  have  looked  with  a  certain  degree 
of  coldness  and  suspicion  on  those  troops, 
whose  chivalrous  valour  and  high  birth 
called  them  to  the  van,  instead  of  tiic  renr, 
In  which  the  (leneralissimo  was  pleased  to 
detain  them.  The  chance  of  success  that 
might  justly  have  been  expected  from  the 
fiery  energy  which  was  the  very  soul  of 
French  chivalry,  from  the  fear  which  such 
an  army  might  have  inspired,  or  perhaps 
from  the  friends  whom  they  might  have 
found,  was  altogether  lost.  There  was 
something  in  this  extraordinary  conduct, 
which  almost  vindicated  the  suspicion  that 


Prussia  was  warring  on  her  own  account, 
and  v/as  not  disposed  to  owe  too  much  of 
the  expected  success  to  the  valour  of  the 
emigrants.  And  it  escaped  not  the  remark, 
l)oili  of  the  emigrants  and  the  French  at 
large,  that  Longwy  and  Verdun  were  os- 
tentatiously taken  possession  of  by  the  al- 
lies, not  under  the  name  of  the  King  of 
F'rance,  or  the  Comte  d'Artois,  but  in  that 
of  the  Emperor ;  which  appeared  to  give 
colour  to  the  invidious  report,  that  the 
allies  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  cost 
of  their  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the 
P'rench  line  of  frontier  towns.  Neither  did 
the  Duke  use  his  fine  army  of  Prussians,  or 
direct  the  motions  of  the  Austrians  under 
Clairfait,  to  any  greater  advantage.  He 
had,  indeed,  the  troops  of  the  Great  Fred- 
crick  3  but  under  the  command  of  an  irres- 
olute and  incapable  leader,  it  was  the 
sword  of  Scanderbeg  in  the  hands  of  a 
boy. 

This  tardiness  ofthe  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
movements  intimated  a  latent  doubt  of  his 
own  capacity  to  conduct  the  campaign. 
The  superiority  of  his  veteran  and  finely 
di.'^cipliued  forces  over  the  disorganized 
army  of  Dumouriez,  reinforced  as  it  was 
by  crowds  of  Federates,  who  were  perfect 
straiijicrs  to  war,  would  have  been  best  dis- 
played by  bold  and  rapid  movements,  evinc- 
ing at  once  activity  and  combination,  and 
alarming  raw  troops  by  a  sense  of  danger, 
not  in  front  alone,  but  on  every  point.  Each 
day  which  these  new  soldiers  spent  uu- 
fought,  was  ene  step  towards  military  disci- 
pline, and  what  is  more,  towards  militar}' 
confidence.  The  general  who  had  threat- 
ened so  hard,  seemed  to  suspend  his  b!o%v 
in  indecision ;  and  he  remained  trifling  0!> 
the  frontiers,  "  when  Frederick,  had  he 
been  in  our  front,"  said  the  French  gene- 
ral, "  would  long  since  have  driven  us  back 
upon  Chalons." 

The  result  of  so  many  false  steps  began 
soon  to  appear.  Brunswick,  whose  army 
was  deficient  in  battering  guns,  though  en- 
tering France  on  a  frontier  of  fortifications, 
was  arrested  by  the  obstinate  defence  of 
Thionville.  Having  at  length  decided  to 
advance,  he  spent  nine  days  in  marching 
tiiirty  leagues,  but  oipitted  to  possess  him- 
t^olfof  the  defiles  of- .Vrgonnes,  by  which 
alone  the  army  of  Luckner  could  co-ope- 
r;ite  with  that  of  Dumouriez.  The  allied 
general  now  found  himself  in  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  province  of  Champagne, 
br  inded  for  its  poverty  and  sterility  witn 
the  unseemly  name  La  Champagne  PouU- 
l  me,  where  he  found  difficulty  to  subsist 
li;-:  armv.  Meantime,  if  corn  and  foragn 
wtii-  Kc:ircc,  grapes  and  melons  were,  un- 
fortunately, plenty.  These  last  fruits  are 
so  proverbially  unwholesome,  that  the  mn- 
gistrates  of  Liege,  and  some  other  towns, 
forbid  the  peasants  to  bring  them  to  market 
under  pain  of  confiscation.  It  was  the  first 
time  such  delicacies  had  been  presented  to 
the  hyperborean  appetites  of  the  Prussians ; 
and  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
though  the  same  penalty  was  annexed  to 
the  banquet,  as  to  that  wliich  produced  the 
first  transgression.     They  ate  and  died.     \ 
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fatal  dysentary  bvoke  out  in  the  camp,  which 
swept  the  soldiers  away  by  hundreds  in  a 
day,  sunk  the  spirits  ot'  the  survivors,  and 
aeems  to  liave  totally  broken  the  courajje 
of  their  commander. 

Two  courses  remained  to  the  embarrass- 
ed general.  One  was,  to  make  his  way  by 
giving  battle  to  the  French,  by  attacking 
them  ia  the  strong  position  wliicii  tliey 
had  been  permitted  to  occupy,  notwith- 
standing the  ease  with  which  tlicy  might 
liave  been  anticipated.  It  is  true,  Dumou- 
riez  had  been  very  strongly  reinforced. 
France,  from  all  her  departments,  had  read- 
ily poured  forth  many  thousands  of  her 
fiery  youth,  from  city  and  town,  village  and 
grange  and  farm,  to  protect  the  frontiers, 
at  once,  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners, 
and  the  occupation  of  thousands  of  venge- 
ful emigrants.  They  were  undisciplined, 
in  leed.  but  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  heat- 
ed and  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  inflamed  by  the  Horid  eloquence, 
the  songs,  dances,  and  signal-words  with 
which  it  had  been  celebrated.  Above  all, 
they  were  of  a  country,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  has  been  most  familiar  with 
war,  and  the  youth  of  which  are  most  ea- 
sily rendered  amenable  to  military  disci- 
pline. 

But  to  these  new  levies  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  might  have  safely  opposed  the 
ardent  valour  of  the  emigrants,  men  de- 
scended of  families  whose  deeds  of  chival- 
ry till  the  registers  of  Europe  5  men  by 
whom  the  road  to  Paris  was  regarded  as 
that  which  was  to  conduct  them  to  victory, 
to  honour,  to  the  rescue  of  their  King,  to 
reunion  with  their  families,  to  the  recovery 
of  their  patrimony ;  men  accustomed  to 
consider  disgrace  as  more  dreadful  by  far 
than  death,  and  who  claimed  as  their  birth- 
right, military  renown  and  the  use  of  arms. 
In  one  skirmish,  fifteen  hundred  of  tlie 
emigrant  cavalry  had  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  a  column  of  the  Carmagnoles, 
as  the  republican  levies  were  called.  They 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their 
opponents  had  the  pleasure  to  count  among 
the  slain  a  considerable  number  of  the  as- 
sassins'>f  September. 

But  the  F" reach  general  had  more  confi- 
dence in  the  Carmagnole  levies,  from  which 
his  military  ge  lius  derived  a  valuable  sup- 
port, than  Brunswick  thought  proper  to 
repose  in  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  the 
French  noblesse.  He  could  only  be  Iirouiiht 
to  engage  in  one  action,  of  artillery,  near 
Valmy,  which  was  attended  wiih  no  mark- 
ed consequence,  and  then  issued  his  order 
for  a  retreat.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  line 
from  which  he  was  descended,  and  the 
throne  to  which  he  has  now  succeeded, 
entreated,  almost  implored,  a  recall  of 
this  fatal  order;  in  vain  that  he  offered  in 
person  to  head  the  emigrant  forces,  and  to 
acsume  with  them  the  most  lesperate  post 
in  the  battle,  if  the  Cieneralissimo  would 
permit  it  to  be  fought.  But  the  DuVe,  obsti- 
nate in  his  igsponding  in  proportion  to  his 
former  presumption,  was  not  of  that  high 
Joind  ivnich  adopts  hazardous  counsels  ia 


desperate  cases.  He  saw  his  army  moul- 
dering away  around  him,  beheld  the  French 
fVirming  in  his  rear,  knew  that  the  resour- 
ces of  Prussia  were  unequal  to  a  prolonged 
war,  and,  after  one  or  two  feeble  attempts 
to  negotiate  for  the  safety  of  the  captive 
Louis,  he  was  at  length  contented  to  accep* 
an  implied  permission  to  retreat  without 
molestation.  He  raised  his  camp  on  the 
Mt\i  of  September,  and  left  behind  him 
abundant  marks  of  the  dreadful  state  to 
which  iiis  army  was  reduced. 

When  we  look  back  on  these  events,  and 
are  aware  of  Dumouricz's  real  opinions, 
and  the  intereut  which  he  took  in  the  fate 
of  the  King,  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  th.e  Duke  of  Brunswick  might,  by  ac- 
tive and  prompt  exertions,  have  eluded  that 
general's  defensive  measures ;  nay,  that 
judicious  negotiation  might  have  induced 
him,  on  certain  points  being  conceded,  to 
have  united  a  part  at  least  of  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  emigrants  in  a  march  to 
Paris,  for  the  King's  rescue,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  .Jacobins. 

But  had  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI. 
taken  place  by  the  armed  hand  of  the  emi- 
grants and  tl;e  allies,  the  final  event  of  the 
war  must  still  have  been  distant.  Almost 
the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  absolute  monarchy  with  all  its  evils  ; 
and  yet  it  must  have  been  the  object  of  the 
emigrants,  in  case  of  success,  again  to 
establish,  not  only  royalty  in  its  utmost 
prerogative,  but  all  the  oppressive  privile- 
ges and  feudal  subjections  which  the  Revo- 
lution had  swept  away.  Much  was  to  have 
been  dreaded,  too,  from  the  avidity  of  the 
strangers,  whose  arms  had  assisted  the  im- 
prisoned Louis,  and  much  more  fVom  what 
has  since  been  aptly  termed  the  Reaction, 
which  must  have  taken  place  upon  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. It  was  greatly  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  emigrants,  always  deem- 
ing too  lightly  of  the  ranks  beneath  them, 
incensed  by  the  murder  of  their  friends, 
and  stung  by  their  own  private  wrongs  and 
insults,  would,  if  successful,  have  treated 
the  Revolution  not  as  an  e.\ertion  of  the 
public  will  of  France  to  free  the  country 
from  public  grievances,  but  as  u  Jacquerie, 
(which  in  some  of  its  scenes  it  too  much  re- 
sembled,) a  domestic  treason  of  the  vassals 
against  tlieir  liege  lords.  It  was  the  will 
of  Providence,  that  the  experience  of 
twenty  vears  and  upwards  should  make 
manifest,  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  itself 
concessions  to  the  defeated,  a.s  far  as  jus- 
tice demands  tliem,  is  the  only  mode  of 
deriving  permanent  and  secure  peace. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  was  execu- 
ted in  tiie  worst  possible  order,  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case  of  such  a  manoeuvre  when  un 
piovided  for,  and  executed  by  troops  who 
had  been  led  to  expect  a  very  different 
movement.  But  if  to  them  it  was  a  meas- 
ure of  disaster  and  disgrace,  it  was  to  the 
unfortunate  emigrants  who  had  joined  their 
standard,  tlie  signal  of  utter  despair  and 
ruin.  These  corps  were  composed  of 
I  gentlemen,  who,  called  suddenly  and  un.- 
{provided  from  their  families  and  homes. 
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hnd  only  brought  with  them  such  moderate 
Bums  of  money  as  could  be  raised  in  an 
emergency,  which  tliey  had  fondly  con- 
ceived would  be  of  very  brief  duration. 
Tiiey  had  expended  most  of  their  funds 
in  providing  themselves  with  horses,  arms, 
and  equipments— some  part  must  have  been 
laid  out  in  their  necessary  subsistence,  for 
they  served  chiefly  at  their  own  expense — 
and  perhaps,  as  might  have  been  expected 
among  high-spirited  and  high-born  youths, 
their  slender  funds  had  not  been  Vnanaged 
with  an  economical  view  of  the  possibility 
of  the  reverses  which  had  taken  place.  In 
the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  retreat, 
their  baggage  was  plundered  by  their  aux- 
iliaries, that  is  to  say,  by  the  disorderly 
I'russian  soldiers,  who  had  shaken  loose  all 
discipline  ;  aud  they  were  in  most  cases 
reduced  for  instant  maintenance  to  sell 
their  horses  at  such  paltry  prices  as  they 
could  obtain.  To  end  the  history  of  such 
of  this  devoted  army  as  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  campaign,  they 
were  disbanded   at  Juliers,   in  November 

I'ho  blindness  of  sovereigns,  who,  still 
continuing  a  war  on  France,  suffered  such 
line  troops  to  be  dissolved  for  want  of  the 
means  of  supoort,  was  inexcusable;  their 
cold  and  hard-hearted  conduct  towards  a 
body  of  gentlemen,  who,  if  politically 
wrong,  were  at  least  devoted  to  the  cause 
for  which  .\ustria  asserted  that  she  con- 
tinued in  arms,  was  equally  unwise  and  un- 
generous. These  gallant  gentlemen  might 
Jiavc  upbraided  the  Kings  who  had  encour- 
aged, and  especially  the  general  who  led, 
this  ill-fated  expedition,  in  the  words  of 
i^hakspcare,  if  he  had  been  known  to 
them, — 

"  TIast  thou  not  spoke  like  tliunder  on  our  side, 
Been  sworn  our  sulilier — bidding  us  doponj 
Upon  tliy  stars,  tliy  lortuiie,  and  tliy  strongth  ?" 

But  the  reproaches  of  these  who  have  no 
remedy  but  the  exposition  of  their  wrongs, 
seldom  reach  the  ears  of  the  powerful  by 
whom  those  wrongs  have  been  committed. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  agony 
with  which  these  banished  gentlemen  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  saving  the  life  of  their 
King,  and  the  recovery  of  their  rank  and 
fortune.  All  their  proud  vaunts  of  expect- 
ed success  were  lost,  or  converted  into 
serpents  to  sting  them.  They  had  no  hope 
before  them,  and,  what  is  worst  to  men  of 
high  spirit,  they  had  fallen  with  scarce  a 
blow  struck  for  hono<ir  far  less  for  victory. 
They  were  now  doomed,  such  as  could,  to 
exercise  for  mere  subsistence  the  prosecu- 
tion of  sciences  and  arts,  which  they  had 
cultivated  to  adorn  prosperity — to  wander 
in  foreign  lands,  and  live  upon  the  preca- 
rious charity  of  foreign  powers,  embittered 
everywhere  by  the  reffrctions  of  some,  who 
pitied  the  folly  that  could  forfeit  rank  awl 
property  for  a  mere  point  of  honour  ;  and 
of  others,  who  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of 
rational  liberty,  and  upbraided  them  w;  ', 
tlie  charge,  that  their  misfurtunes  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  arbitrary 
principles 


It  might  have  in  some  degfee  mitigated 
their  calamity,  could  some  gifted  sage  have 
shown  them,  at  such  distance  as  the  Legis- 
lator of  Israel  beheld  the  Promised  Land 
froiTiMount  Pisgah,  the  liiial  restoration  of 
the  royal  house,  in  whose  cause  they  had 
su^ered  shipwreck  of  their  all.  But  how 
many  perished  in  tl>e  wilderness  of  misfor- 
tune which  inte'vened — how  few  survived 
the  twenty  vears  wandering  which  conduct- 
ed to  this  promised  point !  and  of  those 
few,  who,  war-worn  and  wearied  by  misfor- 
tunes, survived  the  restoration  of  royalty, 
how  very  few  were  rewarded  by  more  than 
the  disinterested  triumph  which  they  felt 
on  that  joyful  occasion  !  and  how  many 
might  use  the  simile  of  a  royalist  of  Britain 
on  a  similar  occasion, — "  The  fleece  of 
Gideon  remained  dry.  while  the  hoped-for 
restoration  shed  showers  of  blessings  on  alL 
France  beside  !" 

The  emigrant  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  had  another 
and  a  nobler  fate.  They  retained  their 
arms,  and  signalized  themselves  by  their 
exertions  ;  were  consumed  by  the  sword, 
and  in  toils  of  service,  and  died  at  least  the 
death  of  soldier?,  mourned,  and  not  unre- 
venged.  But  they  were  wasting  their  de- 
voted courage  in  the  service  of  foreigners  ; 
and  if  their  gallantry  was  gratified  by  the 
defeat  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
murderers  of  their  King  and  as  usurpers  of 
their  rights,  tiiey  might  indeed  feel  that 
their  revenge  was  satiated,  but  scarce  in 
any  sense  could  they  regard  their  victories 
as  serviceable  to  the  cause  to  which  they 
had  sacrificed  their  country,  their  posses- 
sions, their  hopes,  their  lives  Their  fate, 
though  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale, 
much  resembles  that  of  the  officers  of  the 
.Scottish  army  in  HiLtO,  who,  followi:ig  the 
fortunes  of  James  II.  to  France,  were  at 
length  compelled  to  form  themselves  into 
a  battalion  of  privates.  and,at'ter  doing  ma- 
ny feats  of  gallantry  in  the  service  of  the 
country  where  they  found  refuge,  at  length 
melted  away  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  privations  of  military  service.  His- 
tory, while  she  is  called  upon  to  censure 
or  commend  the  actions  of  mankind  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  immutable  justice,  is 
;io  less  bound  to  lament  the  brave  and  gen- 
erous, who,  r.refirring  the  dictates  of  hon- 
ourable feeling  to  those  ot  prudence,  are 
hurried  into  courses  which  mav  be  doubtful 
in  policy,  and  perhaps  in  patriotism,  but  to 
which  they  are  urged  by  the  disinterested 
wish  of  discharging  what  they  account  a 
conscientious  duty.  The  emi::rants  were 
impolitic,  perhaps,  in  leaving  France, 
though  that  conduct  had  many  apologies  ; 
and  their  entrance  into  their  country  in 
arms  to  bring  back  the  despotic  system, 
which  Louis  XVI.  and  the  whol?  nation, 
save  themselves,  had  renounced,  was  h.a. 
enterprise  unwisely  and  unjustly  undertak- 
en. But  the  cause  they  enibracetl  was  one 
dear  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the  rank  and 
sentiments  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up;  their  loval  purpose  in  its  defence  is 
indisputable  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
demn  them   for    fuUowjug    one   extreme, 
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when  the  most  violent  and  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings were,  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe, 
urging  another,  so  bloody,  black,  and  fatal 
as  tliat  of  Uie  taction  which  now  domineer- 
ed in  Pans,  and  constrained  men,  whose 
prejudices  of  birth  or  education  were  in 
favour  of  freedom,  to  loathe  the  very  name 
of  France,  and  of  tiie  Revolution. 

The  tame  and  dishonourable  retreat  of 
the  Duke  cf  Brunswick  and  his  Prussians, 
naturally  elated  the  courage  of  a  proud  and 
marti.al  people.  Recruits  flowed  into  the 
Republican  ranks  from  every  department  ; 
and  the  generals,  Custine  on  the  Riiine, 
and  Montesquiou  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  with 
Dumouriez  in  the  Netherlands,  knew  how- 
to  avail  tnemselves  of  these  reinforce- 
ments, which  enabled  them  to  assume  tlie 
offensive  on  all  parts  of  the  extensive  south- 
eastern frontier  of  France. 

The  attack  of  Savoy,  whose  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  brother-in-law  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  had  naturally  been 
active  in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
successfully  commenced,  and  carried  on 
by  General  Montesquiou  already  mention- 
ed, a  French  noble,  and  an  aristocrat  of 
course  by  brrth,  and  as  it  was  believed,  by 
principle,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
want  of  experienced  leaders  had  compelled 
the  ruling  party  at  Pa/is  to  commit  the 
command  of  an  army.  He  served  them 
well,  possessed  himself  of  Nice  and  Cham- 
ber!, and  threatened  even  Italy. 

On  the  centre  of  the  same  line  of  fron- 
tier, Custine,  an  excellent  soldier  and  a 
fierce  republican,  look  Spires.  Oppenheim, 
Worms,  finally  the  strong  city  of  Menlz, 
and  spread  dismay  through  that  portion  of 
the  Germanic  empire.  Adopting  the  re- 
publican language  of  the  day,  he  thundered 
forth  personal  vengeance,  denounced  in 
the  most  broad  and  insulting  terms,  against 
euch  princes  of  the  Germanic  body  as  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  zeal  against 
the  Revolution  ;■  and  what  was  equally  for- 
midable, he  preached  to  their  subjects  the 
flattering  and  exciting  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
publicans, and  invited  them  to  join  in  the 
sacred  league  of  the  oppressed  people 
against  princes  and  magistrates,  who  had  so 
long  held  over  them  an  usurped  power. 

But  the  successes  of  Dumouriez  were  of 
a  more  decided  and  more  grateful  character 
to  the  ruling  men  in  the  Convention.  He 
nnd  a  heavier  task  than  either  Custine  or 
Montesqu'ou  ;  but  his  lively  and  ferti/e 
VTjaaina'if^  hid  already  devised  modes  of 
c  ^uquMt  with  the  imperfect  means  he  pos- 


sessed. The  difference  between  com- 
manders is  the  same  as  between  mechan* 
ics.  A  workman  of  commonplace  tal- 
ents, however  expert  custom  and  habit 
may  have  made  him  in  the  use  of  his  ordi- 
nary tools,  is  at  a  loss  when  deprived  of 
those  which  he  is  accustomed  to  work  with. 
The  man  of  invention  and  genius  finds  out 
resources,  and  contrives  to  make  such  im- 
plements as  the  moment  supplies  answer 
liis  purpose,  as  well,  and  perhaps  better, 
than  a  regular  cheot  of  working  utensils. 
The  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man  are  like  a 
deep-rutted  road,  througli  which  his  ima- 
gination moves  slowly,  and  without  depart- 
ing from  the  track  ;  those  of  the  man  of 
genius  are  like  an  avenue,  clear,  open,  and 
smooth,  on  which  he  may  traverse  as  occa- 
sion requires. 

Dumouriez  was  a  man  of  genius,  re- 
source, and  invention  ;  Clairfait,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  a  brave  and  excellent  sol- 
dier, but  who  had  no  idea  of  strategic  or  tac- 
tics, save  those  current  during  the  Seven 
Years  \\'ar.  The  former  knew  so  well 
how  to  employ  the  fire  and  eagerness  of  his 
Carmagnoles,  of  yhose  blood  he  was  by  no 
moans  chary,  and  how  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  their  want  of  discipline,  by 
reserves  of  his  most  steady  and  experienc- 
ed troops,  that  he  gave  Clairfait  a  signal 
defeat  at  Jemappes,  on  the  Gth  November^ 
171*2. 

It  was  then  that  both  Austria  and  Europe 
had  reason  to  regret  the  absarii  policy  of 
Joseph  II.,  both  in  indisposing  the  inhabit- 
ants towards  his  goverpment,  and,  in  the 
fine  provinces  of  the  Austrian  JSJethcrlands, 
dismantling  l!ie  iroi  girdle  of  fortified 
towns,  with  which  che  wisdom  of  Europe 
had  invested  the  frontier.  Clairfait,  who, 
though  defeated,  was  too  good  a  disciplina- 
rian to  be  roi.ted,  iiad  to  retreat  on  a  coun- 
try unfriendi'y  to  the  Austrians,  from  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  insurrection, 
and  divested  of  all  garrison  towns  ;  which 
must  have  been  severe  checks,  particularly 
at  this  period,  to  the  incursion  of  a  revolu- 
tionary army,  more  fitted  to  win  battles  by 
its  imfjctuosity,  than  to  overcome  obstacles 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  long  and 
patient  sieges. 

As  matters  stood,  the  battle  of  Jamappes 
was  won,  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were 
fully  conquered  without  further  combat  by 
the  French  general.  We  shall  leave  him  ia 
his  triumph,  and  return  to  the  fatal  scene! 
acting  in  Paris. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Jacobins  determine  upon  the  Execution  of  Lovis. — Progress  ana  Rea-tom  of  the  Kingt 
Unpop7darity. — Girondists  taken  by  surprise,  by  a  proposal  for  the  Abolition  of  Roy- 
alty made  by  the  Jacobins. — Proposal  carried. —  Thoughts  on  the  Neiv  System  of  Gov- 
ernmei}/ — Compared  irith  that  of  Rome,  Greece,  America,  and  other  Jiepublican 
States. — Enthusiasm  throughout  France  at  the  Change — Follies  it  gave  birth  to — And 
Crimes. — Monuments  of  Art  destroyed. — Madame  Roland  interposes  to  save  the  Life 
of  the  King. — Barrrre. —  Girondists  move  for  a  Departmental  Legion — Carried — Re- 
voked— and  Girondists  defeated. —  Titc  Authority  of  the  Community  of  Paris  para- 
mount even  over  the  Convention. — Documents  of  the  Lron-Chest. — Parallel  betwixt 
Charles  L.  and  Louis  A'i7. — Motion  by  Pethion,  that  the  Ki7ig  shoxdd  be  Tried  before 
the  Convention. 


It  is  generally  to  be  remarked,  that  Crime. 
as  well  as  Religion,  has  her  sacramental  as- 
eociations,  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which 
she  desires  to  pledge  her  votaries.  When 
Catiline  imposed  an  oath  on  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  a  slave  was  murdered,  and  his 
blood  mingled  with  the  beverage  in  which 
they  pledged  each  other  to  their  treason 
against  tlie  republic.  The  most  desperate 
mutineers  and  pirates  too  have  believed, 
that  by  engaging  their  aijsociatcs  in  some 
crime  of  a  deep  and  atrocious  nature,  so 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human- 
ity as  to  strike  with  horror  all  who  should 
hear  of  it,  they  made  their  allegiance  more 
completelv  their  own  ;  and,  as  remorse  is 
useless  w\iere  retreat  is  impossible,  that 
they  thus  rendered  them  in  future  the  des- 
perate and  uviscrupulous  tools,  necessa- 
ry for  the  despernte  designs  of  their  lead- 
ers. 

In  like  manner,  t>.e  Jacobins, — who  had 
now  full  possession  of  the  passions  and 
confidence  of  the  lower  orders  in  I'rance, 
as  well  as  of  all  those  s\iirits  among  the 
nigher  classes,  who,  whether  desirous  of 
promotion  by  exertions  in  the  revolutionary 
path^  or  whether  enthusiasts  whose  imagin- 
ation had  become  heated  with  tlie  extrava- 
gant doctrines  that  had  been  current  durinc 
these  feverish  times, — the  Jacobin.s  resolv- 
ed to  engage  their  adherents,  anil  all  v-hom 
they  influenced,  in  proceeding  to  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis.  They  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  might  exc'.te  tlie 
populace  to  desire  and  demand  that  final 
sacrifice,  and  to  consider  the  moment  of 
its  being  offered  as  a  time  of  jubilee.  Nor 
•were  the  better  classes  likely  to  take  a 
warm  or  decisive  interest  in  the  fate  of 
their  unhappy  prince,  so  long  the  object  of 
unpopularity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the, Revolution, 
down  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  throne, 
first  the  power  of  the  King,  and  afterwards 
his  person  and  the  measures  to  which  he 
resorted,  were  the  constant  subject  of  at- 
tack by  the  parties  who  successively  forced 
themselves  into  his  administration.  Each 
faction  accused  the  other  during  the  time 
of  their  brief  s\v;iy.  of  attempts  to  extend 
the  power  and  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  ; 
which  was  tlius  under  a  perpetual  siege, 
though  carried  on  by  distinct  and  opposite 
factions,  one  of  whom  regularly  occupied 
the  lines  of  attack,  to  dislodge  the  others, 
ts  fast  as  they   obtained  successively  pos- 


session of  the  ministry.  Thus  the  Third 
Estate  overcame  the  two  privileged  class- 
es, in  behalf  of  the  people  and  against  the 
Crown  ;  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitution- 
alists triumphed  over  the  Moderates,  who 
desired  to  afford  the  King  the  shelter  and 
bulwark  of  an  intermediate  Senate  ;  and 
then,  after  creating  a  Constitution  as  demo- 
cratical  as  it  could  be,  leaving  a  name  and 
semblance  of  Royalty,  they  sunk  under  the 
t/irondists,  who  were  disposed  altogether 
to  dispense  with  that  symbol.  In  this  w,iy 
it  appeared  to  the  people  that  the  King  was 
their  natural  enemy,  and  that  the  royal  in- 
terest was  directly  opposed  to  a  revolution 
which  had  brought  them  sundry  advantages, 
besides  giving  them  the  feelings  and  con- 
sequence of  freemen.  In  this  manner,  one 
of  the  mildest  and  best-disposed  monarchs 
tliat  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  became  exposed 
to  general  suspicion  and  misconstruction  in 
his  measures,  and  (as  is  sure  speedily  to 
follow)  to  personal  contempt,  and  even  ha- 
tred. Whatever  the  King  did  in  compli- 
ance with  the  current  tide  of  Revolution^ 
was  accounted  as  fraudful  complaisance,  de- 
signed to  blind  the  nation.  Whatever  op- 
position he  made  to  that  powerful  impulse, 
was  accounted  an  act  of  open  treason 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

His  position,  with  regard  to  the  invading 
powers,  was  enough  of  itself  to  load  him 
with  obloquy  and  suspicion.  It  is  true,  that 
he  was  called,  and  professed  himself,  the 
willing  King  of  a  popular,  or  democratic 
monarchy  ;  but  in  the  proclamations  of  his 
allies,  he  was  described  as  a  monarch  im- 
prisoned, degraded,  and  almost  dethroned. 
To  achieve  his  liberty  (as  they  affirmed,) 
and  to  re-establish  his  rights,  the  Emperor 
his  brolher-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia  his 
ally,  and  above  all,  his  brothers,  the  Prin- 
ces of  the  Blood  of  France,  were  in  arms, 
and  had  sent  numerous  armies  to  the  fron- 
tiers. It  was  scarcely  possible,  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  candour,  that  the  French 
people  should  give  Louis  credit  for  desiring 
the  success  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  l)y 
which  not  only  his  power  had  been  circum- 
scribed, but  his  person  had  been  placed  un- 
der virtual  restraint,  against  forces  armed 
avowedly  for  his  safety  and  liberty,  as  well 
as  the  restoration  of  his  power.  We  can 
allow  as  much  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
Louis,  as  to  any  whose  feelings  and  rights 
were  immediately  conccrnod  with  the  point 
at  issue  ;  and  we  admit  that  all  concessions 
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which  he  made  to  the  popular  cause,  be- 
fore the  National  Assembly  had  asserted  a 
paramount  authority  over  his,  were  willing- 
Jy  and  freely  granted.  But  after  the  march 
from  Versailles,  he  must  have  been  an  en- 
thusiast for  public  liberty  of  a  very  uncom- 
mon character,  if  we  could  suppose  him 
seriously  wishing  the  defeat  of  his  brothers 
and  allies,  and  the  victory  of  those  who 
had  deprived  him  first  of  authority,  and  then 
of  freedom. 

.\  single  glance  at  his-situation  must  have 
convinced  the  people  of  France,  that  Louis 
cnuid  scarcelv  be  sincere  in  desiring  tlie 
continuance  of  the  system  to  which  he  had 
given  his  adhesion  as  a  sovereign  ;  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  e.\pf'ct 
conlidence  where  they  themselves  h.ad 
made  ungenerous  use  of  their  power,  added 
force  to  their  suspicions,  and  acrimony  to 
the  deep  resentments  which  arose  out  of 
them.  The  people  had  identified  them- 
selves and  their  dearest  interests  (right  or 
wron^,  it  signifies  little  to  the  result)  with 
the  Revolution,  and  with  the  increasing 
freedom  which  it  bestowed,  or  rather  prom- 
ised to  bestow,  in  every  succeeding  change. 
The  King,  who  had  been  the  regular  oppo- 
nent of  every  one  of  these  innovations,  was 
in  consequence  regarded  as  the  natural  en- 
emy of  the  country,  who,  if  he  continued 
to  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, did  so  with  the  sole  view  of  nui- 
ning  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks. 

If  there  were  any  men  in  France  gener- 
ous enough  to  give  the  King  credit  for  com- 
plete good  faith  with  the  Constitutionalists, 
nis  flight  from  Paris,  and  the  manifestos 
■which  he  left  behind  him,  protesting  against 
the  measures  in  which  he  had  acquiesced, 
as  e.xtorted  from  him  bv  constraint,  gave 
open  proof  of  Louis's  real  feelings.  It  is 
true,  the  King  denied  any  purpose  of  leav- 
ing the  kingdom,  or  throwing  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  powers ;  but  it 
could  escape  no  one,  that  such  a  step,  how- 
ever little  it  was  calculated  upon  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  fliaht,  might  very  easily 
have  become  inevitable  before  its  comple- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  from  the  beha- 
■viour  of  the  escorts  of  dragoons  and  hus- 
sars, that  there  was  any  attachment  among 
the  troope  to  the  Kina's  person;  and  had 
the  mutiny  of  Bouille's  forces  against  that 
general's  authority  taken  place  after  the 
King  reached  the  camp,  the  only  safety  of 
Louis  must  have  been  in  a  retreat  into  the 
Austrian  territorv.  This  chance  was  so  ev- 
ident, that  Bouille  himself  had  provided 
for  it,  by  requesting  that  the  Austrian  for- 
ces might  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  the 
King  protection,  should  the  emergency  oc- 
cur. Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the 
King's  first  experiment,  the  point  to  which 
lie  directed  his  flight  bore  out  those,  who 
supposed  and  asserted  that  it  must  have  ul- 
timately terminated  in  his  reunion  with  his 
brothers  ;  and  that  such  a  conclusion  must 
have  repeatedly  occurred  to  the  King's 
thoughts. 

But  if  the  King  was  doubted  and  suspect- 
ed before  he  gave  this  decisive  proof  of  his 
<ii8U]clination  to  the  Constitution,  there  had 


surely  happened  nothing  in  the  course  of 
his  being  seized  at  V'arennes,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  his  reception  at  l^aris,  tending  ta 
reconcile  him  to  the  Constitutional  Crown, 
which  was  a  second  time  proffered  him,  and 
which  he  again,  with  all  its  duties  and  acta 
of  self-denial,  solemnly  accepted. 

We  have  before  hinted,  that  the  King's 
assuming  of  new  the  frail  and  barren  scep- 
tre, prott'ered  to  him  under  the  most  humil- 
iating circumstances,  was  a  piece  of  indif- 
ferent policy.  There  occurred  almost  no 
course  of  conduct  by  v.hich,  subjected  as 
he  was  to  general  suspicion,  he  could  show 
himself  once  more  to  his  people  in  a  clear 
and  impartial  point  of  view — each  of  his 
measures  wa.'^  sure  to  be  the  theme  of  the 
most  malignant  commentary.  If  his  con- 
duct assumed  a  popular  aspect,  it  was  .ac- 
counted an  act  of  princely  hypocrisy;  if  it 
W.1S  like  his  opposition  to  the  departmental 
army,  it  would  have  been  held  as  intended 
to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  if 
it  resembled  his  rejection  of  the  decrees 
against  the  emigrants  and  refractory  priests, 
then  it  might  be  urged  as  inferring  a  direct 
intention  of  bringing  back  the  old  despotic 
system. 

In  shi/rt,  all  confidence  v.'as  lostbetwecD 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  from  a  con- 
currence of  unliappy  circumstances,  in 
which  it  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  cast 
the  blame  exclusively  on  either  party,  since 
there  e.\isted  so  many  grounds  for  dis- 
trust and  misunderstanding  on  both  sides 
The  noble  and  generous  confidence  which 
Frenchmen  had  been  wont  to  repose  in  the 
personal  char.-cter  of  their  monarch,  (that 
confidence,  which  the  probity  of  no  man 
could  deserve  more  than  that  of  Louis.) 
was  v.ithered,  root  and  branch  ;  or  those  in 
whose  breasts  it  still  flourished  were  ban- 
ished men,  and  had  carried  the  Oriflamme, 
and  the  ancient  spirit  of  French  chivalry, 
iBto  a  camp  not  her  own.  The  rest  of  the 
nation,  a  scattered  and  intimidated  remnant 
of  Royalists  excepted,  were  Constitutional- 
ists, who,  friends  rather  to  the  crown  than 
to  the  King  as  an  individual,  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  government,  but  without 
either  zeal  or  attachment  to  Louis  ;  or  Gi- 
rondists, who  detested  his  office  as  Repub- 
licans ;  or  Jacobins,  who  hated  his  person. 
Everyone,  therefore,  assailed  Louis;  and 
it  was  held  enrolling  himself  amongst  aris- 
tocrats, the  most  avowed  and  hated  enemies 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  if  any  one  lifted 
a  voice  in  his  defence,  or  even  apology. 

To  this  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary 
clubs,  amounting  to  so  many  thousands, 
and  of  the  daily  press,  almost  the  only  kind 
of  literature  which  France  had  left,  added 
the  full  tribute  of  calumny  and  inculpation. 
The  Jacobins  attacked  the  person  of  the 
King  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revolution;  for  they  desired  that  Louis 
should  be  dethroned,  even  when  some 
amongst  them  were  leagued  for  placing  Or- 
leans in  his  room.  The  Girondists,  Ofl  the 
contrary,  would  have  been  well  contented 
to  spare  the  person  of  Louis  ;  but  they  urg- 
ed argument  after  argument  in  the  jour- 
nal which  they  directed,  against  th«  royal 
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ofTice.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  King, 
•whether  in  his  royal  or  personal  character, 
had  been  so  long  and  uniformly  calumniated 
and  misinterpreted,  that  through  most  parts 
of  France  he  was  esteemed  the  enemy 
whom  tlie  people  had  most  to  dread,  and 
whom  they  were  most  interested  to  get  rid 
of.  In  evidence  of  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  during  ail  successive  changes  of  par- 
lies, for  the  next  year  or  two,  the  charge 
of  a  disposition  towards  royalty  was  always 
made  an  aggravation  of  the  accusations 
which  the  parties  brought  against  each  oth- 
er, and  was  considered  as  so  necessary  an 
ingredient  of  the  charge,  that  it  was  not 
omitted  even  when  circumstances  rendered 
it  impossible. 

Both  parties  in  the  Convention  were  thus 
prepared  to  acquire  popularity,  by  gratify- 
ing the  almost  universal  prejudices  against 
monarchy,  and  against  the  King.  The  (ii- 
Tondists,  constant  to  the  Republican  princi- 
ples they  entertained,  had  resolved  to  abol- 
ish the  throne  ;  but  their  audacious  rivals 
were  prepared  to  go  a  step  beyond  them, 
by  gratifying  the  popular  spirit  of  venge- 
ance which  their  own  calun.'nies  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  pitch,  by  taking  the  life 
of  the  dethroned  monarch.  This  was  the 
great  national  crime  which  was  to  serve 
i'rance  for  a  republican  baptism,  and  which, 
once  committed,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  definite  and  deadly  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  not,content- 
cJ  with  taking  measures  for  the  deati  of 
the  monarch,  this  desperate  but  active  fac- 
tion resolved  to  anticipate  their  rivals  in 
the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

The  Girondists,  who  counted  much  on 
the  popularity  which  they  were  to  attain 
bv  this  favourite  measure,  were  so  far  from 
f<;aring  the  anticipation  of  the  .lacobins, 
that,  under  the  idea  of  Orleans  having 
some  interest  remaining  with  Danton  and 
otliers,  they  rather  expected  some  opposi- 
tion on  their  port.  But  what  was  their  sur- 
prise and  mortification  when*  Manuel 
arose,  and  demanded  that  th.e  first  proposal 
submitted  to  the  ('onvention  should  be  the 
abolition  of  royalty!  Ere  the  Girondists 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  (^ollot 
d'Hcrh  (is,  a  sorry  comedian,  who  had  been 
hissed  from  the  stage,  desired  the  motion 
to  be  instantly  put  to  the  vote.  The  (!i- 
rondists,  aiiti;  ipated  in  their  scheme,  had 
no  resource  left  but  to  be  clamorous  in  ap- 
plauding the  motion,  lest  their  hesitation 
liad  brousht  'heir  republican  zeal  into  ques- 
tion. Thus  nil  they  could  do  was  but  to 
save  their  credit  with  the  popular  party,  at 
a  time  when  tiiey  expected  to  increase  it 
to  such  a  height.  Their  antagonists  had 
been  so  alert  as  to  steal  the  game  out  of 
their  h.inds. 

The  violence  with  whicli  the  various  or- 
ators expressed  themselves  atrainst  mon.Tr- 
chy  of  every  complexion,  and  kings  in  gen- 
eral, was  such  us  to  show,  either  that  thev 
were  in  no  slate  oi'miiid  composed  en(ni:rh 
to  decide  on  a  great  national  measure,  or 
that  the  horrors  of  the  massacres,  scarce 
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ten  days  remote,  impressed  nn  them  th« 
danger  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
the  sovereign  people,  who  were  not  onlj 
judges  without  resort,  but  the  prompt  exe- 
cutioners of  their  own  decrees. 

The  Abbe  Gregoire  declared,  that  the 
dynasties  of  kings  were  a  race  of  devouring 
animals,  who  fed  on  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  kings  were  in  the  moral  order 
of  things  what  monsters  are  in  the  physic- 
al— that  courts  were  the  arsenals  of  crime;, 
and  the  centre  of  corruption — and  that  the 
history  of  princes  was  the  marlyrology  of 
the  people.  Finally,  that  all  the  rnembera 
of  the  Convention,  being  fully  sensible  of 
these  self-evident  truths,  it  w-as  needless 
to  delay  even  for  a  moment  the  vote  of  ab- 
olition, reserving  it  to  more  leisure -to  put 
their  declaration  into  better  form.  Ducos 
exclaimed,  that  the  crimes  of  Louis  alone 
formed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  abolition 
of  monarchy.  The  motion  was  received 
and  passed  unanimously  ;  and  each  side  of 
the  Hall,  anxious  to  manifest  their  share  in 
this  great  measure. echoed  back  to  the  oth- 
er the  new  war-cry  of  Vive  la  Rupublique  ! 
Thus  fell,  at  the  voice  of  a  wretched  play- 
er and  cut-throat,  backed  by  that  of  a  rene- 
<rade  priest,  the  most  ancient  and  most  dis- 
tinguished monarchy  of  P'uropc.  A  few 
remarks  may  be  permitted  upon  the  new 
dovernment,  the  adoption  of  which  had 
been  welcomed  with  su  much  gratulation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  government 
which  is  best  administered  is  best.  This 
maxim  is  true  for  the  time,  but  for  the  lime 
only  ;  as  good  administration  depends  often 
on  the  life  of  individuals,  or  other  circum- 
stances in  themselves  mutable.  One  would 
rather  incline  to  say,  that  the  government 
is  best  calculated  to  produce  the  happiness 
of  a  nation,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  country  which  it  gov- 
erns, and  possesses  at  the  same  time  such 
internal  means  of  regeneration  as  may  ena- 
ble it  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  of 
i-ircumstances,  and  accommodate  itself  to 
the  unavoidable  alterations  which  must  oc- 
cur \n  a  progressive  state  of  society.-  In 
this  point  of  view,  and  even  in  the  Patri- 
archal circle,  the  most  nafur.M  for.n  of  gov- 
ernment, in  the  early  periods  of  society,  are 
Monarchy,  or  a  RcDublic.  The  father  ia 
head  of  his  own  family,  the  assembled 
council  of  the  fathers  governs  the  republic  ; 
or  the  palria  potcstas  of  the  whole  state  is 
bestowed  .ipoi  some  successful  warrior  or 
eminent  legislator,  who  becomes  king  of 
the  tribe.  But  a  republic,  in  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation, whicli  supposes  all  the  individu- 
als subject  to  its  government  to  be  consult- 
ed in  council  upon  all  affairs  of  tne  public, 
ca.'.not  survive  the  most  early  period  of 
existence.  It  is  onlv  to  be  found  around 
the  council-fire  of  a  North  American  tribe 
of  Indians  ;  and  even  there,  the  old  men 
formin;;  a  sort  of  senate,  have  already  es- 
tablished a  sort  of  aristocracy.  As  society 
advances,  and  the  little  state  extends  itself 
ordinary  matters  of  government  are  confid- 
ed to  delegates,  or  exclusively  grasped  bj 
some  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  state. 
Rome,  when  she   dismissed  the  Tarquins^ 
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the  period  to  which  the  Girondists  were 
fonil  of  assiiniiatin^T  that  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, had  already  its  privileged  body  of 
patricians,  its  senate,  from  which  were  ex- 
clusively chosen  the  consuls;  until  at  a 
later  period,  and  at  the  expense  of  many 
feuds  with  the  patricians,  the  plebeians  suc- 
reeded  in  obtaining  for  their  order  many 
advantages.  But  the  state  of  Rome  was 
not  more  repii.>lican,  in  the  proper  sensp. 
than  before  these  concessions.  'J'he  cor- 
porate citizens  of  Rome  were  indeed  ad- 
mitted into  some  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles  ;  but  the  quantity  of  territory  and  of 
population  over  which  these  citizens  ex- 
tended their  dominion,  was  so  great,  that 
the  rural  and  unrepresented  part  of  the  in- 
habitants quite  outnumbered  that  of  the  cit- 
izens who  voted  in  the  Comitia,  and  consti- 
tuted tne  source  of  authority.  There  was 
the  whole  body  of  slaves,  who  neither  were 
nor  could  be  represented,  being  considered 
by  the  law  i.s  no  fnrther  capable  of  political 
or  legal  rights,  than  a  herd  of  so  many  cat- 
tle ;  and  tiiere  were  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive dominions,  over  which,  under  the 
name  of  auxiliaries,  Rome  exercised  a  right 
of  absolute  sovereigntv.  In  fact,  the  so 
called  democracy  was  rather  an  oligarchy, 
dispersed  more  widely  than  usual,  and  vest- 
ing the  jovernment  of  an  immense  empire 
in  a  cerfain  limited  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome  called  citizens,  bearing  a  very 
small  proportion  in  hulk  to  the  gross  num- 
bfr  af  the  inhabitants.  These  privileged 
persons  in  some  degree  lived  upon  their 
votes  ; — the  ambitious  caressed  thern,  fed 
them,  caught  their  eyes  with  magnificent 
evhibitions,  and  their  ears  with  extravagant 
eloquence,  and  by  corrupting  their  princi- 
ples, at  last  united  the  small  class  of  privi- 
leged citizens  themselves,  under  the  very 
bondage  in  which  they  had  long  kept  their 
extensive  empire.  There  is  no  one  period 
of  tlie  Romm  republic,  in  which  it  can  be 
said,  considering  the  number  of  the  persons 
governed  relatively  to  those  who  had  as 
citizens  a  share  of  that  government  by  vote, 
or  capacity  of  bearing  office,  that  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole,  were  fairly  ai.d  fully  rep- 
resented. 

-Ml  other  republics  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  account,  including  the  cele- 
brated states  of  Greece,  were  of  so  small  a 
size,  that  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to 
consult  the  citizens  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Still  this 
right  of  being  consulted  w.is  retained  among 
the  free  citizens  of  Greece.  Slaves,  who 
amounted  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  never  permitted  any  in- 
lerference  there,  more  than  in  Rome.  Now, 
as  it  was  by  slaves  that  the  coarser,  more 
debasing,  and  more  sordid  parts  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  community  were  performed, 
there  were  thus  excluded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  citizens  almost  all  those,  who,  by 
constant  toil,  and  by  the  sordid  character 
of  the  emnloyments  to  which  their  fate 
condemned  them,  mijht  be  Rupjjosc^  inca- 
pable of  exercisin'j  political  rights  with  due 
ff^lings  of  reflection  and  of  independence. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
Vol    I.  ^' 


that  excepting  in  the  etrliest  sta^e  of  hu- 
man society,  there  never  existed  a  commu- 
nity, in  which  was  to  be  found  that  liberty 
and  equality,  which  the  French  claimed  for 
each  individual  in  the  whole  extent  of  thjir 
empire. 

Not  only  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  assigning  to  every  person  in  France  an 
equal  portion  of  political  power,  was  ene 
against  which  antiquity  had  never  attempt- 
ed to  struggle,  but  the  wealth  and  size  of 
the  F'rench  empire  were  circumstancea 
which  experience  induced  wise  statesmen 
to  conclude  against  the  favourable  issue  of 
the  experiment.  These  memorable  repub- 
lics, which  Montesquieu  compliments  with 
being  formed  upo-i  virtue,  as  the  leading 
principle, inhabited  the  modest  and  seques- 
tered iiabitations  where  virtue  is  most  often 
found.  In  mountainous  countries  like  those 
of  the  Swiss,  v/here  the  inhabitants  are 
nearly  of  the  same  r.nnk,  and  not  very  much 
disproportioned  in  substance,  and  where 
they  inhabit  a  small  district  or  territory,  a 
republic  seems  the  most  natural  form  of 
government.  Nature  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent established  an  equality  among  the  fa- 
thers of  such  a  society,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  policy  should  supplant  it.  In 
their  public  meetings,  they  come  together 
upon  the  same  general  footing,  and  possess 
nearly  the  same  opportunity  of  farming  a 
judgment;  and  the  afiairs  of  such  a  state 
are  too  simple,  and  too  little  complicated, 
to  require  frequent  or  prolonged  discus, 
sions.  The  same  applies  tr>  srnall  states 
like  Geneva,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces, where  the  inequality  of  wealth,  if  it 
exists  in  some  instances,  is  qualified  by  the 
consideration,  that  it  is  gained  in  the  same 
honourable  pursuit  of  mercantile  traffic, 
where  all  fortunes  are  founded  on  the  same 
commercial  system,  and  where  the  chance 
that  has  made  one  man  rich  yesterday,  may 
to-morrow  depress  him  and  raise  another. 
Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  re- 
publics may  exist  long  and  happily,  provid- 
ing they  can  prevent  luxury  from  working 
the  secret  dissolution  of  their  moral  princi- 
ples, or  the  exterior  force  of  more  powerful 
neighbours  from  swallowing  up  their  little 
community  in  the  rage  of  conc^est. 

America  must  certainly  bAccounted  a 
successful  attempt  to  establish  a  republic 
on  a  much  larjer  scale  than  those  we  have 
mentioned.  But  that  great  and  flourishing 
empire  consists,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
a  t"edprative  union  of  many  slates,  which, 
thougti  extensive  in  territory,  are  compara- 
tively thin  in  occupaeta.  There  do  not  ex- 
ist in  America,  in  the  s<ime  degree,  those 
circumstances  of  a  dense  and  degraded  pop- 
ulation, which  occasion  in  the  old  nations 
of  Kurope  such  an  infinite  difl'erence  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  wealtti  the 
most  exuberant,  and  indi'jence  the  most 
horrible.  No  man  in  America  need  be  poor, 
if  he  has  a  hatchet  and  arms  to  use  it.  The 
wilderness  is  to  him  the  same  retreat  which 
the  world  afforded  to  our  first  parents.  Hn 
tamilv,  if  he  has  one.  is  wealth  ;  if  he  is 
unencumbered  with  wife  or  chiUirfn,  he  w 
the  more  easily  provided  for.     A  m^an  wk<» 
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wishes  to  make  a  large  fortune,  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  America  ;  but  he  who  seeks, 
With  a  moderate  degree  ofindustry,  but  the 
wants  which  nature  demands,  is  certain  to 
find  tlieui.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  i 
population  of  the  L'nited  States  consists  of 
agrioultaralists,  vvlio  live  upon  their  own 
property,  which  is  generally  of  moderate 
extent,  and  cultivated  by  their  own  labour. 
Such  a  situation  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
republican  habits.  The  man  who  feels 
himself  really  independent, — and  so  must 
eacli  American  who  can  use  a  spade  or  an 
axe, — will  please  himself  with  the  mere 
exertion  of  his  free-will,  and  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  hollowing,  bawling,  bluster- 
ing rabble  of  a  city,  where  a  dram  of  liquor, 
or  the  money  to  buy  a  meal,  is  sure  to  pur- 
chase the  acclamation  of  thousands,  whose 
situation  in  the  scale  of  society  is  too  low 
to  permit  their  thinking  of  tlieir  political 
riglit  as  a  thing  more  valuable  than  to  be 
bartered  against  the  degree  of  advantage 
tbcy  may  procure,  or  of  license  which  they 
may  exercise,  by  placing  it  at  the  disposal 
of  one  candidate  or  another. 

Above  all,  before  considering  the  case 
of  America  as  parallel  with  that  ot'  France, 
the  statesmen  of  the  latter  country  should 
have  observed  one  great  and  radical  difier- 
ence.  In  America,  after  the  great  change 
in  their  system  had  bpcn  efleeted  by  shak- 
ing otf  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  States  arranged  their  new  govern- 
ment so  as  to  make  tlie  least  possible  alter- 
ation in  the  habits  of  their  people.  They 
left  to  future  and  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity, what  farther  innovations  this  great 
tn.tuge  might  render  necessary  5  being 
more  desirous  to  fi.\  the  general  outlines  of 
a  lirm  and  orderly  government,  although 
containing  some  anomalies,  than  to  cast  all 
existing  authorities  loose,  in  order  that  they 
might  produce  a  constitution  more  regular 
in  theory,  but  far  less  likely  to  be  put  into 
effectual  execution,  than  those  old  forms 
under  which  the  people  had  grown  up,  and 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  render 
regular  obedience.  They  abolished  no  no- 
bility, for  they  had  none  in  the  Colonics  to 
abolish  ;  but  in  fixing  the  basis  of  their  con- 
stitution, tlu^  balanced  the  force  and  im- 
pulse of  th*  representative  body  of  tlie 
Stales  by  a  Senate,  designed  to  serve  the 
purposes  answered  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  British  Constitution.  The  govern- 
ors of  the  difiV'rent  States  also,  in  whose 
power  the  executive  government  of  each  was 
reposed,  continued  to  exercise  the  same  du- 
ties as  before,  without  much  other  change, 
than  that  they  were  named  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the 
Eovcreign  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Congress  exercised  the  rights  which  suc- 
cess had  given  them  over  the  loyalists, 
with  as  much  t(unperance  as  cpuld  be  ex- 
pected after  the  rage  of  a  civil  war.  Above 
all,  the  mass  of  the  American  population 
was  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  and  well  fit- 
ted to  bear  their  share  in  the  exercise  of 
political  rights.  They  were  independent, 
as  we  have  noticed,  and  had  rompuralivelv 
iew  instances  amongst  Miera  of  grciit  wealth. 


contrasted  with  the  most  degrading  indi- 
gence.  They  were  deeply  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  the  morality  which  is 
its  fruit.  They  had  been  brought  up  under 
a  free  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  freemen  ;  and  their  fancies 
were  not  liable  to  be  excited,  or  their  un- 
derstandings made  giddy,  with  a  sudden  el- 
evation to  privileges,  the  nature  of  which 
was  unknown  to  them.  The  republic  of 
America,  moreover,  did  not  consist  of  one 
huge  and  populous  country,  with  an  over- 
grov/ii  capital,  where  the  Legislative  Body, 
cooped  up  in  its  precincts  like  prisoners, 
were  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ap- 
plauses or  threats  of  a  desperate  rabble. 
F.ach  state  of  America  carries  on  its  own 
immediate  government,  and  enjoys  unmo- 
lested the  privilege  of  adopting  such  plans 
as  are  best  suited  to  their  own  peculiar  sit- 
uation, without  embarrassing  themselves 
with  that  ideal  uniformity,  that  universal 
equality  of  rights,  which  it  was  the  vain 
object  of  the  French  Constituent  Assem- 
bly to  establish.  The  Americans  know 
that  the  advantage  of  a  constitution,  like 
that  of  a  garment,  consists,  neither  in 
the  peculiarity  of  the  fashion,  nor  in  the 
fineness  cf  the  texture,  but  in  its  being  well 
adapted  to  the  person  who  receives  pro- 
tection from  it.  In  short,  the  sagacity  of 
Washington  was  not  more  apparent  in  his 
military  exploits,  than  in  the  manly  and 
wise  pause  which  he  made  in  the  march  of 
revolution,  so  soon  as  peace  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interrupt  its  impulse.  To  replace 
law  and  social  order  upon  an  es-tablished 
basis,  was  as  much  the  object  of  this  great 
general,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  statesmen  of  Paris,  civilians  as  they 
were,  to  protract  a  period  of  insurrection, 
murder,  and  revolutionary  tyranny. 

To  such  peculiarities  and  advantages  as 
those  we  liave  above  statfd,  France  oppos- 
ed a  direct  contrast.  Not  only  was  the  ex- 
orbitant influence  of  such  a  capital  as  Paris 
a  bar  to  the  existence  of  that  republican 
virtue  which  is  the  essence  of  a  popular 
form  of  government,  but  there  was  nothing 
like  fixed  or  settled  principles  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  France  at  large.  Every- 
thing had,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
studiously  and  industriousl}'  altered  from 
the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  most  trifling  article  of  dress  j 
from  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  to  the  fash- 
ion of  a  shoe-tie.  Religion  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  very  slightest 
vestiges  of  an  established  church  were 
about  to  be  demolished.  Republican  vir- 
tue (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  sol- 
diers, whose  valour  did  honour  to  the  name) 
consisted  in  wearing  a  coarse  dress  and 
foul  linen,  swearing  the  most  vulgar  oaths, 
obeying  without  scruple  the  most  villain- 
ous mandates  of  the  Jacobin  (^lub,  and  as- 
suming the  title,  manner,  and  se^timent3 
of  a  real  sans-culotte.  The  country  was 
besides  divided  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
factions,  and  threaten(;d  with  the  plague  of 
civil  war.  The  streets  of  the  metropolis 
had  been  lately  the  scene  of  a  desperate 
conflict,  and  yet   more  recently  of  a  horii- 
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ble  massacrp.     On   the  frontiers,  the  coun-  i  general  was  ungallant  enough  not  to  profit 


try  wiis  pressed  by  armies  of  invaders.  It 
was  a  crisis  in  which  the  Romans,  with  all 
wheir  love  of  freedom,  would  have  called 
in  tl)C  as^'stance  of  a  Dictator  ;  yet  it  was 
then,  .vheii,   without  regarding  either  the 


by  this  flattering  permission.  His  quick 
wit  catight  the  ridicule  of  such  an  ejacula- 
tion as  that  which  Camus  addressed  to  him  : 
"  Citizen  General,"  said  the  deputy,  "thou 
dost  meditate  the   part  of  Cajsar ;  but  re- 


teal  wants  of  the  country,  or  the   temper  I  member   I    will    be   Brutus,  and   plunge 


of  its  inhabitants,  France  was  erected  into 
a  Republic,  a  species  of  government  the 
most  inconsistent  with  energetic,  secret, 
and  successful  councils. 

These  considerations  could  not  have  e«- 
c-.ped  the  Girondists.  Neither  could  they 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  each  republic, 
wli-itever  its  pretensions  to  freedom,  has 
committed  to  some  high  officer  of  the  state, 
under  the  name  of  Do^e,  Stadtholder,  Pres- 
ident, or  other  title,  the  custody  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power;  from  the  obvious  and  unde- 
niable principle,  that,  witli  safety  to  frc^e- 
doin,  it  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Legislative  Body.  But  knowing  this  to 
be  the  case,  they  dared  not  even  hint  that 
Buch  a  separation  of  powers  was  indispensa- 
ble, aware  that  their  tierce  enemies,  the  Jac- 
obins, while  thev  would  have  seized  on  the 
office  without  soruplc,  would,  with  the  oth- 
er hand,  siijn  an  accusation  of  leze-nation 
against  them  for  proposing  it.  Thus  crude, 
raw,  and  ill-considered,  did  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  that  could  be  wrought 
npon  a  country,  pass  as  hastily  through  this 
Legislative  Body  as  the  change  of  a  decora- 
tion in  the  theatre. 

The  alteration  was.  notwithstanding, 
hailed  by  the  community  at  large,  as  the 
consummation  of  the  hijh  fortunes  to  which 
France  was  called.  True,  half  Europe  was 
in  arms  at  her  gates — but  the  nation  who  op- 
posed their  swords  to  thcni  were  become 
republicans.  True,  the  most  frightful  dis- 
order had  stalked  .abrond,  in  the  shape  of 
armed  slaughter — it  was  but  the  efferves- 
cence and  dpliriuiii  of  a  republican  con- 
sciousness of  freedom.  Peculation  had 
crept  into  the  finance,  and  theft  had  finger- 
ed the  diamonds  of  the  state— butthe  name 
of  a  republic  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  re- 
store to  the  blackest  Jacobin  of  the  gang, 
the  moral  virtues  of  a  Cincinnatus.  The 
mere  word  Republic  was  now  the  universal 
medicine  for  all  evils  wliich  France  could 
complain  of,  and  its  regenerating  opera- 
tions were  looked  for  with  as  much  faith 
and  confidence,  as  if  the  salutary  effects  of 
the  convocation  of  the  Estates  of  the  King- 
dom, once  worshipped  as  a  panacea  with 
similar  expectations,  had  not  deceived  the 
hopes  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  the  actors  in  the  new  drama 
began  to  play  the  part  of  Romans  with  the 
most  ludicrous  solemnity.  The  name  of 
citize.i  was  now  the  universal  salutation  to 
all  classes  ;  even  when  a  deputy  spoke  to  a 
shoe-black,  that  fond  symbol  of  equality 
was  re^ularlv  exchanged  betwixt  tiiem  ; 
and,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society, 
there  was  the  most  ludicrous  affectation  of 
Reonblican  brevity  and  simplicity.  •'  When 
vou  conquer  Brussels,"  said  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  actor,  to  (leneral  Dumouriez, 
'•  my  wife,  who  is  in  tiiat  city,  ha!<  my  per- 
mission to  reward  you  with  a  kiss."    The 


poniard  in  your  bosom." — "  My  dear  Ca- 
mus," said  the  lively  soldier,  who  had  been 
in  worse  dangers  than  were  involved  in  this 
classical  threat,  '•  I  am  no  more  like  Ccesar 
than  you  are  like  Brutus  5  and  an  assurance 
that  1  should  live  till  you  kill  me,  would  be 
equal  to  a  l)revet  of  immortality." 

With  a  similar  assumption  of  republican 
dignity,  men  graced  their  children,  baptiz- 
ed or  unbaptized,  with  the  formidable  nameB 
of  Roman  heroes,  and  the  folly  of  Anachar- 
sis  Klootz  seenjed  to  become  general 
througliout  the  nation. 

Rf'publican  virtues  were  of  course  adopt- 
ed or  affected.  The  duty  of  mothers  nurs- 
ing their  own  children,  so  eloquently  in- 
sisted on  by  Rousseau,  and  nevertheless  so 
difficult  to  practise  under  the  forms  of  mod- 
ern life,  was  generally  adopted  in  Paris; 
and  as  the  ladies  hud  no  idea  that  this  pro- 
cess of  parental  attention  was  to  interfere 
with  the  usual  round  of  entertainment,  mo- 
thers, with  their  infants  dressed  in  the  most 
approved  Roman  costume,  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  theatre,  with  thi^ittle  disastrous  vic- 
tims of  republican  affectation,  whose  wail- 
ings,  as  well  as  other  embarrassments  oc- 
casioned bv  their  presence,  formed  some- 
times disagreeable  interruptions  to  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  and  placed  the 
'inexperienced  matrons  in  an  awkward  situ- 
ation. 

These  were  follies  to  be  laughed  at.  But 
when  men  read  Livy,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
covering what  degree  of  private  crime  might 
be  committed  under  the  mask  of  public  vir- 
tue, the  afi'air  became  more  serious.  The 
deed  of  the  vounger  Brutus  served  any  man 
as  an  apologv  to  betray  to  ruin  and  to  death 
a  friend,  or  a  patron,  whose  patriotism 
might  not  be  of  the  pitch  which  suited  the 
time.  Under  the  example  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  were  re- 
peatedly made  to  give  way  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  party  zeal — a  zeal  too  often  as- 
sumed for  the  most  infimons  and  selfish 
purposes.  As  some  fanatics  of  yore  studied 
the  Old  Testament  for  tho  purpose  of  find- 
ing examples  of  bad  actions  to  vindicate 
those  which  themselves  were  tempted  to 
commit,  so  the  repvrblicans  of  France,  we 
mean  the  desperate  and  outrageous  bigots 
of  the  Revolution,  read  history,  to  justify, 
by  classical  instances,  their  public  and  pri- 
vate crimes.  Informers,  those  scourges  of 
a  state,  were  encouraged  to  a  degree  scarce 
known  in  ancient  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors,  though  Tacitus  has  hurled  his 
thunders  a^inst  them,  as  the  poison  and 
pest  of  his  time.  The  duty  of  lodging  such 
informations  was  unblushingly  urged  as  in- 
dispens.able.  The  safety  of  the  Republic 
being  the  supreme  charge  of  every  citizen, 
he  w.as  on  no  account  to  hesitate  in  (ie- 
nouncinf;,  as  it  was  termed,  anyone  whom- 
soever, or  howsoever  connected  wiin  him, 
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—the  friend  of  his  counsels,  o;-  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,— providing  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  devoted  individual  of  the  crime  of 
inciuisni,— a  crime  tlie  more  mysteriously 
dreadful,  that  no  one  knew  exactly  its  na- 
ture. 

The  virtue,  even  of  comparatively  good 
men,  gave  way  under  the  temptations  held 
out  by  these  fearful  innovations  on  the 
state  of  morals.  The  Girondists  them- 
selves did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves 
of  tlie  villainy  of  others,  when  what  they 
called  the  cause  of  the  country,  in  reality 
that  of  their  own  faction,  could  be  essen- 
tially served  by  it;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Jacobins  to  carry  to  the  most  hideous 
extremity  the  principle  which  made  an  ex- 
clusive idol  of  patriotism,  and  demanded 
that  every  other  virtue,  as  well  as  the  most 
tender  and  honourable  dictates  of  feeling 
and  conscience,  should  be  offered  up  ai 
the  shrine  of  the  Republic,  as  children  were 
of  old  made  to  pass  tlirough  the  tire  to  Mo- 
loch. 

Another  eruption  of  republican  zeal  was 
directed  against  the  antiquities,  and  fine 
arts  of  F'r.ance.  The  name  of  King  being 
pronounced  detestable,  all  the  remembran- 
ces of  royalty  were  to  be  destroyed.  The 
task  was  committed  to  the  rabble  ;  and  al- 
though a  work  dishonourable  to  ihcir  em- 
ployers, and  highly  detrimental  both  to  his- 
tory and  the  line  arts,  it  vvas  nevertheless 
infinitely  more  harmless  than  those  in 
•wiiich  the  same  agents  had  been  lately  em- 
ployed. The  royal  sepulchres  at  Saint  De- 
nis, near  Paris,  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  V'alois,  and  all  the  long  line- 
of  l''reiu--h  monarchs,  were  not  only  defac- 
ed on  the  outside,  but  utterly  broken  down, 
the  bodies  exposed,  the  bones  dispersed, 
and  the  poor  remains,  even  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Navarre,  so  long  tlie  idol  of  the  Krencli 
nation,  exposed  to  tiie  rude  gaze,  and  irrev- 
erent grasp,  of  the  banditti  who  commit- 
ted the  sacrilege. 

Le  Noire,  an  artist,  had  the  courage  to 
interpose  for  preventing  the  total  disper- 
sion of  the  materi.als  of  those  monuments, 
so  valuable  to  history  and  to  literature.  He 
procured,  with  diliiculty,  permission  to  pre- 
serve and  collect  them  in  a  house  and 
gardf.n  in  the  Rue.  dca  Pclits  Augiislins. 
where  their  mutilated  remains  continunl  iii 
safety  til!  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  enterprise  was  accomplished  at 
much  personal  risk  ;  for  if  the  people  he 
liad  to  deal  with  had  suspected  that  the  zc;il 
whicii  he  testified  for  the  preservation  of 
the  monuments,  was  rather  that  of  a  royal- 
ist than  of  an  antiquary,  his  idolatry  would 
have  b(!en  punished  by  instant  death. 

But  the  demolition  (>f  those  ancient  and 
sacred  moiinincnts  w.as  comparativelv  a 
t.riv'al  mode  ol"  showiiirr  Introd  to  royalty. 
Tiie  vengeance  of  the  Republicans  was 
directed  against  the  eiiii<;raiUs,  who,  armed 
or  unarmed,  or  from  w[i;aever  cause  they 
were  absent  from  Franco,  were  now  to  be 
al  once  confound(>d  in  a  general  set  of  de- 
crees. I.  All  emigrants  taken  in  arms  w<!re 
to  sutfer  death  within  twenlv-four  hours. 
2.  l''oreigaer9  who  had  quitted  the  service 


of  France  since  the  14th  July  1789,  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  subjected  t« 
the  same  penalty.  3.  All  emigrants  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  foreign  parts,  were 
banished  for  ever  from  their  native  coun- 
try, without  any  distinction,  or  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  their  absence.  The  effects  of 
these  unfortunate  exiles  were  already  under 
sequestration,  and  by  the  assignats  which 
were  issued  on  the  strength  of  this  spolia* 
tion,  Cambon,  who  managed  the  finances, 
carried  on  the  war,  and  supplied  the  expen- 
ses of  government. 

The  emigrants  who  had  fled  abroad,  were 
not  more  severely  treated  than  those  sup- 
posed to  share  their  sentiments  who  had  re- 
mained at  home.  Persons  suspected,  from 
whatever  cause,  or  denounced  by  private 
malice  as  disinclined  to  the  new  system, 
were  piled  anew  into  the  prisons,  which 
had  been  emptied  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  where  the  blood  of  their  pred- 
ecessors in  misfortune  was  yet  visible  on 
the  walls.  The  refractory  priests  were  par- 
ticularly the  objects  of  this  species  of  op- 
pression, and  at  length  a  summary  decree 
was  made  for  transporting  them  in  the  mass 
from  tlie  land  of  France  to  the  unhealthy 
colony  of  Guiana,  in  South  America.  Many 
of  these  unfortunate  men  came  to  a  more 
speedy  f.ite. 

But  the  most  august  victims  destined  to 
be  sacriliced  at  the  altar  of  republican  vir- 
tue, were  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple, 
whose  continuing  in  existence  seemed, 
doubtless,  to  the  leaders,  a  daily  reproach 
to  their  procrastination,  and  an  object  to 
which,  when  the  present  spirit  should 
abate,  the  affections  of  the  bewildered  peo- 
ple might  return  with  a  sort  of  re-action. 
The  Jacobins  resolved  that  Louis  should 
die,  were  it  only  that  the  world  might  see 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  attest,  with  a 
bloody  seal,  the  truth  of  the  accusations 
they   had  brought  against  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  hope  tliat  the  Girondists  would  ex- 
ert, in  protection  of  the  unhappv  prince, 
whatever  vigour  they  derived  irom  their 
predominating  influence  in  the  Convention. 
They  were,  most  of  them,  men,  whose  phi- 
losophy, thoupfh  it  had  driven  them  on  wild 
political  speculations,  had  not  destroyed  the 
sense  of  mor.d  right  and  wrong,  especially 
now  that  the  struggle  was  ended  betwixt 
monarchy  and  democracy,  and  the  only 
ipiestion  remaining  concerned  the  use  to  be 
mide  of  their  victory.  Although  they  had 
aided  the  attack  on  the  Tuillcrics,  on  the 
10th  of  ,\ugust,  which  they  considered  as  a 
combat,  their  hands  were  unst.ained  with 
the  massacres  of  September,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  they  urgred  as  an  atro- 
cious crime  against  their  rivals,  the  Jaco- 
bins. Besides,  they  had  cained  the  prize, 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  government' 
and,  like  the  Constitutionalists  before  them 
the  Girondists  now  desired  thst  here,  a' 
length,  the  revolutionary  career  should  ter 
minate.  and  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  la.«» 
and  justice  should  resume  their  usual  chan- 
nels tlirough  France  ;  yielding  to  the  peo- 
ple protection  for  life,  personal  liberty,  anti 
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private  property,  and  affording  themselves, 
who  held  the  reins  of  ijovernment,  the 
means  of  guiding  them  honourably,  safely, 
md  with  advantage  to  'he  community. 

The  philosophical  statesmen,  upon  whom 
these  considerations  were  not  lost,  felt 
•  nevertheless  great  emb:irrassmont  in  the 
Jitudc  of  interposing  their  protection  in  the 
King's  favour.  Their  republicanism  was 
the  feature  on  which  they  most  prided 
themselves.  They  delighted  to  claim  the 
share  in  the  downfall  of  Louis,  winch  was 
due  to  their  colleagues  Barbaroux,  and  the 
Federates  of  Marseilles  and  Brest.  It  was 
upon  t'leir  accession  to  this  deed  that  the 
Girondists  rested  their  claims  to  populari- 
ty ;  and  with  what  front  could  they  now 
step  forward  the  defenders,  at  the  least  the 
apologists,  of  the  King  whom  they  had 
aided  to  dethrone  ;  or  what  advantages 
would  not  the  Jacobins  obtain  over  them, 
when  they  represented  them  to  the  people 
as  lukewarm  in  their  zeal,  and  ;is  falling 
off  from  the  popular  cause,  in  order  to  pre- 
s<^rvu  the  life  of  the  dethroned  tyrant? 
The  Girondist  ministers  feltthi'>o  embar- 
rassments, and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  by  them  irom  making  any  open, 
manly,  and  direct  interference  in  the  King's 
cause. 

A  woman,  and,  although  a  woman,  not  the 
least  distinguished  among  the  Girondist 
parly,  h:id  the  courage  to  urge  a  decisive 
and  vigorous  defence  of  the  unhapoy 
Prince,  without  having  recourse  to  the  veil 
of  a  selfish  and  insidiouspolicy.  This  was 
the  wife  of  Roland,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  her  time.  \  worthless, 
at  least  a  careless  faJier,  and  tlie  doating 
folly  of  her  mother,  had  left  her  when 
young  lo  pick  out  such  an  education  as  she 
could,  among  the  indecencies  and  impieties 
of  French  philosophy.  Yet,  though  her 
Memoirs  afford  revolting  specimens  of  in- 
delicacy, and  exaggerated  sentiments  in 
politics,  It  cannot  be  denisd  ,.hat  the  tenor 
of  her  life  was  innocent  and  virtuous  in 
practice,  and  her  sentiments  unperverted, 
when  left  to  their  nat'irai  course.  She  saw 
the  great  question  in  its  true  and  real  posi- 
tion ;  she  saw,  that  it  w,as  only  by  interpos- 
ing themselves  betwixt  the  Legislative 
Body  of  France  and  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime,  that  the  Girondists  could 
eithtr  remain  firm  in  the  government,  at- 
tract the  confidence  of  honest  men  of  anv 
description,  or  liave  the  least  chance  of 
putting  a  period  to  the  anarchy  which  was 
devouring  their  country.  "  Save  the  life 
of  Louis,"  she  said  ;  "  save  him  bv  an  open 
and  avowed  defence.  It  is  the  only  meas- 
ure that  can  assure  your  safctv — the  only 
course  which  can  fi.x  the  stamp  of  public 
Tirtuc  on  your  government."  Those  whom 
ehe  addressed  listened  with  admiration  ; 
but,  like  one  who  has  rashly  climbed  to  a 
height  where  his  brain  grows  giddy,  they 
felt  their  own  situation  too  tottering  to  per- 
mit their  reaching  a  willing  hand  to  support 
another,  wild  was  in  still  more  imminent 
peril. 

Their  condition  was  indeed  precarious. 
A  lirge  party  in  the  Convention  avowedly 


supported  them  ;  and  in  the  Plain,  as  it 
was  called,  a  position  held  by  deputies  af- 
fecting independence,  both  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  the  Jacobins,  and  therelore  occu- 
pying the  neutra  ground  betwixt  them, 
sate  a  large  number,  who,  from  the  timidity 
of  temper  which  makes  sheep  and  other 
weak  animals  herd  together  in  numbers, 
had  formed  themselves  i.ito  a  faction,  which 
could  at  any  time  cast  decision  into  either 
scale  which  they  favoured.  But  they  ex- 
ercised Ibis  power  of  inclining  the  balance 
less  with  a  view  to  carrying  any  political 
point,  than  vvitli  tha*,  of  securing  their  own 
safety.  In  ordinary  debates,  I'ley  usu.dly 
gave  their  votes  to  the  ministers,  both  l)e- 
cause  they  were  ministers,  and  also  because 
the  milder  sentiments  of  the  Girondists 
were  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
who  would  gladly  have  seen  peace  and  or- 
der restored.  But  then  'hese  timid  mem- 
bers of  the  Plain  also  assiduously  courted 
the  Jacobins,  avoided  joining  in  any  meas- 
ure which  should  give  them  mortal  offence, 
and  purchased  a  sort  of  immunity  from  their 
revenge^  by  showing  plainly  that  thev  de- 
served only  contempt.  In  this  neutral  party 
the  gleanings  of  the  defeated  factions  of 
Moderates  and  of  Constitutionalists  were 
chiefly  to  be  found;  resigning  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  con- 
sulting their  own  safety  as  they  gave  ihcii 
votes,  and  waiting,  perhaps,  till  les«5  disor 
derly  days  might  restore  to  them  the  privi 
lege  of  expressing  their  actual  sentiments 
The  chief  of  these  trucklers  to  fortune 
w.as  Barrere,  a  man  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
prompt  invention,  supple  opinions,  and 
convenient  conscience.  His  terror  of  the 
Jacobins  was  great,  and  his  mode  of  dis 
arming  their  resentment,  so  far  as  he  and 
the  neutral  party  were  concerned,  was  of- 
ten very  ingenious.  When  by  argument 
or  by  eloquence  the  Girondists  had  obtain- 
ed some  triumph  in  the  Assembly,  wiiich 
seemed  to  reduce  their  adversaries  to  de- 
spair, it  was  then  Barrere,  and  the  members 
of  the  Plain,  threw  themselves  between 
the  victors  and  vanquished,  and.  by  some 
proposal  of  an  insidious  and  neutralizing 
nature,  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
conquest,  and  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
defeated. 

The  majorities,  therefore,  whic:;  the  Gi- 
rondists obtained  in  the  Assembly,  being 
pa  tly  eked  out  by  tliis  hcart'.ess  and  fluctuat- 
ing band  of  auxiliaries,  could  never  be  sup- 
posed to  arm  them  with  solid  oreifective  au- 
thority. It  w.as  absolutely  necess:iry  that 
they  should  ex'iibit  such  a  power  of  pro- 
tecting tbcmseives  and  those  who  should 
join  them,  as  might  plainly  show  that  the 
ibrcc  was  on  their  side.  This  point  once 
established,  they  migb'  reckon  Barrere  and 
his  party  as  faithful  adherents.  But  while 
the  Jacobins  retained  the  power  of  sur- 
rounding the  Convention  at  their  pleasure 
with  an  insurrection  of  the  suburbs,  with- 
out the  deputies  possessing  other  means  of 
defence  than  arose  out  jf  their  inviolability, 
tne  adherence  of  those  whose  chief  object 
in  voting  was  to  secure  their  personal  safe- 
ty, was  neither  to  be  hoped  nor  expected. 
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The  Girondists,  therefore,  looked  anxiously 
round,  to  secure,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
possession  of  such  a  force,  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  timorous  allies. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  a  more  active, 
more  artful  body  of  ministers,  and  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  niodt  of 
carry  ,ng  on  revolutionary  movements,  might 
at  this  period  have  secured  an  important 
auxiliary,  by  detaching  the  formidable  Dan- 
ton  i'roin  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
ceiving him  into  their  own.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  the  camp  of  the  Jacobins 
contained  three  separate  parties,  led  each 
by  one  of  (he  triumvirs  whom  we  have  al- 
ready described,  and  acting  in  concert,  for 
the  common  purpose  of  propelling  the  Rev- 
olution by  tlie  same  violent  means  which 
had  begun  it — of  unsheathing  the  sword  of 
terror,  and  making  it  pass  for  that  of  justice 
— and,  ir.  the  name  of  liberty,  of  letting 
murder  and  spoil,  under  the  protection  of 
armed  ruffians  of  the  basest  condition,  con- 
tinue to  waste  and  ravage  the  departments 
of  France.  But  although  agreed  in  this 
main  object,  the  triumvirs  were  extremely 
suspicious  of  each  oilier,  and  jealous  of  the 
rights  each  might  claim  in  the  spoil  which 
they  contemplated.  Danton  despised  Ro- 
bespierre for  his  cowardice,  Robespierre 
feared  the  ferocious  audacity  of  Danton  ; 
and  with  him  to  fear  was  to  hate — and  to 
hate  was — when  the  hour  arrived — to  de- 
stroy. They  differed  in  their  ideas  also  of 
the  mode  of  exercising  their  terrible  sys- 
tem of  go  'crnment.  Danton  liad  often  in 
his  mouth  the  sentence  of  JMachiavel,  that 
when  it  be::oines  necessary  to  shed  blood, 
a  single  great  massacre  has  a  more  dread- 
ful effect  than  a  series  of  successive  execu- 
tions. Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
ferred the  latter  process  as  the  best  way  of 
sustaining  the  reign  of  terror.  The  appe- 
tite of  Marat  could  not  be  satiated  but  by 
combining  both  modes  of  murder.  Both 
Danton  and  Robespierre  kept  aloof  from  the 
sanguinary  Marat.  This  position  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Jacobins  towards  each  other, 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  one  of  the  three 
at  least  might  be  detached  from  the  rest, 
and  might  bring  his  ruffians  in  opposition 
to  those  of  his  late  comrades,  in  case  of 
iny  attempt  on  the  Assembly  ;  and  poli- 
cy recommended  Danton,  not  averse,  it  is 
said,  to  the  alliance,  as  the  most  useful 
auxiliary. 

Among  tli<;  three  monsters  mentioned, 
Danton  had  that  eneigy  which  the  (iiron- 
dists  wanted,  and  wa.s  well  acquainted  with 
the  secret  movcimnits  of  those  insurrec- 
tions to  which  they  possessed  no  key.  His 
vices  of  wrath,  luxury,  love  of  spoil," dread- 
ful as  they  were,  are  attributes  of  mortal 
men  ;— the  envy  of  Ivobespierre.  and  the 
instinctive  blood-thirstiness  of  Marat,  were 
the  properties  of  fiends,  Danton,  like 
the  huge  serpent  called  the  Boa,  might  be 
approached  with  a  degree  of  safety  when 
gorged  with  prey— but  the  appetite  of  Ma- 
rat for  blood  was  like  tlie  horse-leech, 
which  says.  Not  enough— and  the  slaugh- 
terous envy  of  Fuibespiurre  was  like  the 
gnawing  worm  Uial  dicth  not  and  vields  no 


interval  of  repose.  In  glutting  Dantoa 
with  spoil,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  i.i- 
dulging  his  lu.xury,  the  Girondists  might 
have  purchased  his  support;  but  nrlhing 
under  the  supreme  rule  in  France  wouM 
have  gratified  Robespierre  ;  and  an  unlim- 
ited torrent  of  the  blood  of  that  unhappy 
country  could  alone  have  satiated  Marat.  ' 
If  a  colleague  was  to  be  chosen  out  of  that 
detestable  triumvirate,  unquestionably  Dan- 
ton was  to  be  considered  as  the  most  eligi- 
ble. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Brissot, 
Vergniaud,  and  others,  whose  attachment 
to  republicanism  was  mixed  with  a  spirit 
of  virtue  and  honour,  might  be  well  ad- 
verse to  the  idea  of  contaminating  tlieir 
party  with  such  an  auxiliary,  intensely 
stained  as  Danton  vvas  by  his  share  in  the 
massacres  of  September.  They  might  well 
doubt,  whether  any  physical  force  which 
his  revolutionary  skill,  and  the  arms  it 
could  put  in  motion,  might  bring  to  their 
standard,  would  compensate  for  tlie  moral 
horror  with  which  the  presence  of  such  a 
grisly  proselyte  must  strike  all  who  had 
any  sense  of  honour  or  justice.  Thev, 
therefore,  discouraged  the  advances  of 
Danton,  and  resolved  to  comprise  him  with 
Marat  and  Robespierre  in  the  impeach- 
ment against  the  Jacobin  chiefs,  which 
they  designed  to  bring  forward  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  most  obvious  means  by  which  the 
Girondists  could  ascertain  their  safety,  and 
the  freedom  of  debate,  was  by  levying  a 
force  from  the  several  departments,  each 
contributing  its  quota,  to  be  called  a  De- 
partmental Legion,  which  was  to  be  armed 
and  paid  to  act  as  a  guard  upon  the  Nation- 
al  Convention.  The  subject  was  introdu- 
ced by  Roland  in  a  report*  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  renewed  on  tiie  next  day  by  Ker- 
saint,  a  spirited  Girondist,  who  candidly 
declared  the  purpose  of  his  motion  :  "  It 
was  time,"  he  said,  ''that  assassins  .and 
their  prompters  should  see,  that  the  law 
had  scaflVilds." 

The  Girondists  obtained,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  six  members  should  be  named,  to 
report  on  the  state  of  the  capital,  on  the 
encouragement  afforded  to  massacre,  and 
on  the  mode  of  forming  a  depart  mental 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  metiupolis. 
The  decree  was  carried  for  a  moment,  but 
on  the  next  day  the  Jacobins  demanded 
that  it  should  be  revoked,  denying  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a  defence 
to  the  Convention,  and  accusing  the  ininis- 
ters  of  an  intention  to  surround  themselves 
with  a  force  of  armed  satellites,  in  order 
to  overawe  ti.c  good  city  of  Paris,  and  car- 
ry into  ell'ect  their  s.icrilegious  plan  of  dis- 
membering France,  Rebecqui  and  Barba- 
roux  replied  to  this  charge  by  impeaching 
Robespierre,  on  their  own  testimony,  of 
aspiring  to  the  post  of  Dictator.  Tlie  de 
bate  became  more  tempestuous  the  more 
that  the  tribunes  or  galleries  of  the  hall 
were  filled  with  the  violent,  followers  of 
the  Jacobin  party,  who  shouted,  cursed,  and 
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\elied.to  back  the  exclamations  and  threats 
of  their  leaders  in  the  Assembly.  W'liile 
the  (Jirondists  were  exhausting  themselves 
to  find  out  terras  of  reproach  for  Marat,  that 
prodig}'  stepped  foith,  and  raised  the  disor- 
der to  the  highest,  by  avowing  himself  the 
author  and  advocate  for  a  dictatorship.  The 
anger  of  the  Convention  seemed  thorough- 
ly awakened,  and  Vcrgiiiaud  read  to  the 
deputies  an  extract  from  Marat's  journal, 
in  which,  after  demanding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  heads,  which  was  his  usual 
stint,  he  abused  the  Convention  in  the  gross- 
est terms,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  act 
— words  of  which  the  import  was  by  this 
time  perfectly  understood. 

This  passage  excited  general  horror,  and 
the  victory  for  a  moment  seemed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Girondiots  ;  but  they  did  not 
pursue  it  with  sufficient  vigour.  The  meet- 
ing passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  Ma- 
rat, in  ostentatious  triumph,  produced  a 
Eistol,  with  which  he  said  he  would  have 
lown  out  his  brains,  had  a  decree  of  accu- 
sation been  passed  against  him.  The  Gi- 
rondists not  only  lost  the  advantage  of  dis- 
comfiting their  enemies  by  the  prosecution 
of  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders,  but 
were  compelled  for  the  present  to  abandon 
their  plan  of  a  departmental  guard,  and  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
faithful  citizens  of  Faris. 

This  city  of  Paris  was  at  the  time  under 
the  power  of  the  intrusive  Community,  (or 
Common  Council,)  many  of  whom  had  forc- 
ed themselves  into  office   on  the    10th   of 

August.     It  was  the  first  act  of  their  admin- 

^  •  t  •       ■  ,• 

istration    to    procure    the    assassination   of 

Mandat,  the  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard;  and  their  accounts,  still  extant, 
sear  testimony,  that  it  was  by  thc^ir  instru- 
3Jentality  that  the  murderers  of  September 
were  levied  and  paid.  Trained  Jacobins 
and  pitiless  ruffians  themselves,  this  civic 
body  had  raised  to  be  their  agents  and  a.s- 
sistants  an  unusual  number  of  municipal 
oflficcrs,  who  wore  at  once  their  guards, 
their  informers,  their  spies,  their  jailors,  and 
their  executioners.  They  had,  besides,  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  most 
■  of  the  sections,  whose  voles  placed  them 
and  their  agents  in  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  the  pikemen  of  the  sub- 
urbs were  always  ready  to  second  their 
excellent  Community,  even  a'^ainst  the 
Convention  itself,  whic. I,  in  point  of  free- 
dom of  action,  or  effective  power,  made  a 
figure  scarcely  more  respectable  tliaii  that 
of  the  King  after  his  return  from  V'aronncs. 
Roland  almost  every  day  carried  to  the 
Convention  his  vain  complaints,  that  the 
course  of  the  hw,  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, was  daily  crossed,  thwarted,  and  im- 
peded, by  the  proceedings  of  this  usurping 
body.  The  considerable  funds  of  the  city 
itself,  with  those  of  its  hospitals  and  other 
public  establishments  of  every  kind,  were 
dilapidated  by  these  revolutionary  intru- 
ders, and  applied  to  their  own  purposes. 
The  Minister  at  length,  in  a  formal  report 
to  the  Convention,  inculpated  the  Commu- 
nity in  these  and  such-like  offences.  In 
another  part  of  the  report,  he  intimated  a 


plot  of  the  Jacobins  to  assassinate  the  Gi- 
rondists, possess  themselves  of  the  govern- 
ment by  arms,  and  choose  Robespierre  dic- 
tator, Louvet  denounce!'  Robespierre  aa 
a  traitor,  and  Barbaro'ix  proposed  a  series 
of  decrees.  The  fi-Tit  declaring  the  Con- 
vention free  to  Icivc  any  citv,  w|[<!re  they 
should  be  exposed  to  constraint  and  vio- 
lence. The  s<-,cond  resolving  to  form  a 
(,"onventiona!  guard.  Tlie  third  declaring, 
that  the  CoT.ventior  should  Ibrm  itself  into 
a  court  of  justic*^,  for  trial  of  state  crimes. 
The  fourth  ar.nouncing,  that  in  respect  the 
'  sections  of  Paris  had  declared  their  sit- 
!  lings  permanent,  tiiat  resolution  should  be 


abrogatecf. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  energetic  meas- 
ures proposed  by  Barbaroux,  llie  Conven- 
tion allowed  Robespierre  several  days  for 
his  defence  against  Louvct's  accusation, 
and  ordered  to  the  bar*  ten  members  of 
the  Community,  from  whom  they  were  con- 
tented to  accept  such  sliglit  apologies,  and 
evasive  excuses,  for  their  unauthorised  in- 
terference with  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion, as  these  insolent  demagogues  conde- 
scended to  offer.  * 

The  accusation  of  Robespierre,  tho'igii 
boldly  urged  by  Louvet  and  Barbaroux,  was 
also  eluded,  by  passing  to  tho  order  of  the 
day ;  and  thus  the  Conver:<ion  showed 
plainly,  th.'it  however  courageous  they  had 
been  against  their  monarcti,  th-^.y  dared  not 
protect  the  liberty  svhich  they  boasted  of, 
against  the  encroachment  ol  fiercer  dema- 
gogues than  themselves. 

Barbaroux  endeavoured  to  embolden  the 
.\ssembly,  by  bringing  once  more  from  his 
native  city  a  body  of  those  fiery  Marscil- 
lois,  who  had  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
mob  on  the  10th  of  \ugast.  He  succeeded 
so  far  in  his  scheme,  that  a  few  scores  of 
those  Federates  again  appeared  in  Paris, 
where  their  altered  demeanour  excited  sur- 
prise. Their  songs  were  again  chantet^ 
their  wiid  Moresco  dances  and  gesture^ 
again  surprised  the  Parisians  ;  and  the  more 
as  in  their  choruses  they  imprecated  venge- 
ance on  the  Jacobins,  called  out  for  mercy 
to  the  "  poor  tyrant,"  so  they  termed  the 
King,  and  shouted  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
order,  and  the  ('onvention. 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  could  not  rec- 
oncile ♦he  songs  niid  exclamations  of  the 
Marseilloii'  'v.ili  tlieir  appearance  and  char- 
acter. '■.Mirluded  that  a  snare  was  laid  for 
them,  and  absl.iiiied  from  uniting  them- 
selves with  men,  whose  sinceritv  w.as  so 
suspicious.  The  Marseillois  themselves, 
discouraged  with  their  cold  reception,  or 
not  liking  their  new  trade  of  maintaining 
order  so  well  as  their  old  one  of  oversetting 
it,  melted  .iway  by  degrees,  and  were  sooa 
no  more  seen  or  heard  of  Some  of  \.\s 
Breton  Federates,  kept  in  the  interest  of 
the  (iirondists,  by  their  countrymen  the 
deputies  Kersaiiit  and  Kervclagan,  remain- 
ed still  attached  to  the  Convention,  though 
their  numbers  were  too  few  to  afford  them 
protection  in  any  general  danger. 

If  the  Memoirs  of  Dumouriez  are  to  be 

*  5th  November. 
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rclieri  on,  that  active  and  intriguing  general 
presented  to  the  (Girondists  anotlier  re- 
•ource,  not  free  certainly  from  liazard  or 
difficulty  to  the  Ropubiican  government, 
which  was  the  idol  ot"  these  theoretical 
etatesmen,  but  affo.ding,  if  Ids  means  had 
proved  adequate  to  tlie  execution  of  his 
plans,  a  certain  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  liideous  anarchy  threat- 
ened by  the  Jacobin  ascendency. 

General  Dumounez  was  sufficiently  hated 
Dy  the  Jacobins,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cesses which  he  had  gained  on  the  part  of 
France  over  foreign  enemies,  to  induce 
him  to  feel  the  utmost  desire  of  putting 
down  their  usurped  power;  but  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  acting  with  great  cau- 
tion. The  bad  success  of  La  Fayette,  de- 
serted bv  his  army  as  soon  as  he  attempted 
to  lead  them  against  Paris,  was  in  itself  dis- 
couraging ;  but  Dumouriez  was  besides  con- 
scious that  the  Jacobin  clubs,  together  wi'h 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  with 
Danton  at  their  head,  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  disorganizing  liis  army,  and  di- 
minishing his  iiiHuence  over  them.  Thus 
circumstanced,  h4  naturally  resolved  to 
avoid  haza. ding  any  violent  measure  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Convention,  in  case 
of  being  deserted  by  his  army.  But  he  af- 
firms that  he  repeatedly  informed  tl:e  Gi- 
rondists, then  predominant  in  the  Assem- 
bly, that  if  they  could  obtain  a  decree,  but 
of  four  lines,  authorizing  such  a  measure, 
he  was  ready  to  inarch  to  Paris  at  the  hea(l 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  who  would  have 
been  willing  to  obey  such  a  summons  ;  and 
that  he  would  by  tliis  means  have  placeu 
the  Convention  in  a  situation,  when  they 
might  have  set  the  Jacobins  and  their  insur- 
rectionary forces  at  absolute  defiance. 

Perhaps  the  Girondists  entertained  the 
fear,  first,  that  Duniouriez's  influence  with 
his  troops  miglit  prove  as  inefficient  as  that 
of  La  F'lyette,  and  leave  them  to  atone 
with  their  heads  for  such  a  measure  at- 
tempted and  unexecuted.  Or,  secondly, 
that  if  the   manceuvre    proved  sucnesiiful. 


cert  with  their  stern  rivals,  were  in  fact 
dragged  after  them  by  compulsion,  and 
played  the  iwrt  less  of  actors  than  subdued 
captives  in  this  final  triumph  of  democracy. 
1'hey  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  King's 
innocence  as  a  man,  cf  his  inviolability  and 
e.xemption  from  criminal  process  as  a  coiv 
stitutional  authority.  They  were  aware 
that  the  deed  meditated  would  render 
France  odious  to  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  that  the  Jacobins,  to  whom 
war  and  confusion  were  natural  elements, 
were  desirous  for  that  very  reason  to  bring 
Louis  to  the  scaifold.  .-Ml  this  was  plain 
to  them,  and  yet  their  pride  as  philosophers 
made  them  ashamed  to  be  thought  capable 
of  interesting  themselves  in  the  fite  of  a 
tyrant;  and  their  desire  of  getting  the 
French  nation  unde.-  their  own  exclusive 
government,  induced  them  to  consent  to 
anything  rather  than  protect  the  obno.xious 
though  innocent  sovereign,  at  the  hazard  of 
losing  tiieir  popularity,  and  forfeiting  their 
dearly-won  character  of  being  true  Repub- 
licans. 

A  committee  of  twenty-four  persons  had 
been  appointed  early  in  the  Session  of  the 
Convention,  to  inquire  into,  and  report  up- 
on, the  grounds  for  accusing  Louis,  Their 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. 1792,  and  a  more  loathsome  tissue  of 
confusion  and  falsehood  never  was  laid  up- 
on the  table  of  such  an  .assembly,  .\!!  acts 
that  had  been  done  by  the  ministers  in  ev- 
ery department,  which  could  be  twisted 
into  su'^h  a  shape  as  the  times  called  crim- 
inal^ were  charged  as  deeds,  for  which  the 
sovereign  was  himself  responsible  ;  and  the 
burthen  of  the  whole  wps  to  accuse  the 
King,  when  he  had  Kcr;.r'jely  a  sinjile  regi- 
ment of  guards  even  at  his  nominal  dispo- 
sal, of  nourishing  the  Intentions  of  massa- 
cring the  Convention,  defended  by  thirty 
thousand  National  Guards,  bes'dos  the  Fed- 
erates, and  t!ie  inilit.a  of  the  suburbs. 

The  Convention  were  rather  ashamed  of 


this  report,  and  would  scarce  permit  it  to 

be  printed.     So  soon  a?  it  appeared,  two  or 

they  would  be  freed  from  fear  of  the  Jaco-  j  three  persons,  who  were  therein  mentioned 

bins,  only  to  be  placed  under  the  restraint  i  as  accomplices  of  particular  acts  charged 


ot  a  military  chief,  whose  mind  was  well 
understood  to  be  in  favour  of  monarchy  of 
one  kind  or  other.  So  that,  conceiving 
they  saw  equal  risk  in  the  alternative,  they 
preferred  the  hazard  of  seeing  their  fair 
and  favourite  vision  of  a  Republic  over- 
thrown by  the  pikes  of  the  Jacobins,  rather 
than  the  bayonets  of  Dumouriez's  army. 
They  turned',  therefore,  a  cold  ear  to  the 
proposal,  which  afterwards  they  would 
gladly  have  accepted,  when  the  general  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

'i'hus  the  factions,  so  intimately  united 
for  the  destruction  of  roy;-.ltv,  could  not, 
when  that  step  was  gained,  combine  for 
any  otiier  purpose  save  the  great  crime  of 
murdering  their  deposed  sovereign.  Nay, 
while  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  seemed 
moving  hand  in  hand  to  the  ultinnte  com- 
pletion of  that  joint  undertaking,  the  union 
Was  only  in  outward  appearance ;  for  the 
Girondists,  though  apparentljr  acting  in  con- 


a.nst  tlje  King,  contradicted  the  report 
upon  their  oath. '  An  additional  charge  was 
brought  under  the  fidlowing  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances:— Gamin,  a  locksmith  of  Ver- 
sailles, communicated  to  Roland  about  the 
latterend  of  Decemb'^r,  that  in  the  l)ei:inning 
of  May  i'yi,  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
King  to  secrete  an  iron  chest,  or  cabinet  in 
the  wall  ofa  certain  apartmert  in  the  Tuilie- 
ries,  which  he  disclosed  to  the  ministers 
of  justice.  He  added  a  circumstance  which 
throws  discredit  on  his  whole  story,  name- 
ly, that  the  King  gave  him  with  his  own 
hand  a  glass  of  v.ine,  after  taking  which,  he 
was  seized  with  a  colic,  followed  by  a  kind 
of  piralysis,  which  deprived  him  for  four- 
teen months  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  the 
power  of  working  for  his  bread.     The  infer- 

*  Monsieur  do  Peptucil,  ill  pnriinilar,  qiiolo'l  as 
being  tlio  ngcnt  l)y  whom  Ijoiiis  .\VI.  wiifi  said  to 
have  transmitted  miiney  to  his  hrnthers  when  in 
exile,  |>i)siiivoly  duiiiod  ilio  fact,  and  made  ulfidavit 
aucurUiugly 
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ence  of  the  wretch  was,  that  the  King  had 
attempted  to  poison  l;im;  which  those  may 
believe   whc  can  number  fourteen   months 
betwixt  the  l>eginnini;  of  May  and  tlie  end 
of  December  in  the  3:ime  year.     This  gross 
falsehood    utterly    destroys    (Jamin's   evi- 
dence;  and  as  the  King  always  denied  his  I 
knowledge  of  tiie  existence  of  such  a  chest  ] 
with   sucli  papers,  we  are  reduced   to   sup-  1 
pose,  either  tliat  Ciamin  md  been  employed 
0\    one    of  the    royal    ministers,    and    had  , 
o'rouuht  the   King  personally   into  the  tale 
?or  the  greater  grace  of  his  story,   or  that 
the   papers   found   in  some  other  place  of 
eafoty  had   been  selected,  and   put  into  the 
chpst  by    the  Jacobin  commissioners,   then 
employed  in  surveying   and  searching   the 
palace,   with   the   purpose  of  trumping  up 
evidence  against  the  King. 

Roland  acted  very  imprudently  in  exam- 
ining the  contents  of  the  chest  alone  and 
■without  witness,  instead  of  calling  in  the 
commissioners  aforesaid,  who  were  in  the 
palace  at  the  time.  This  was  perhaps  done 
with  the  olijcct  of  putting  aside  such  papers 
as  might,  in  that  hour  of  fear  and  uncertain- 
tv.  have  brouirht  into  danger  some  of  his 
own  party  or  friends.  One  of  importance, 
however,  was  found,  which  the  Jacobins 
turned  into  an  implement  against  the  (ii- 
rondists.  It  was  an  overture  from  that  par- 
tv  .addressed  to  the  King,  shortly  befcjre  the 
10th  of  August,  eniacring  to  oppose  the 
motion  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  King,  pro- 
viding Louis  would  recall  to  liis  councils 
tlie  three  discarded  ministers  of  their  fac- 
tion. 

The  contents  of  the  chest  were  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  nature.  The  documents 
consisted  of  letters,  memorials,  and  plans, 
from  different  persons,  and  at  ditferent 
dates,  offering  advice,  or  tendering  support 
to  the  Kine,  and  proposing  plans  for  the 
freedom  of  his  person.  The  Royalist  project 
of  Mirabeau,  in  his  latter  days,  was  found 
amonast  the  rest;  in  consequence  of  which 
his  body  was  dragged  out  of  the  Pantheon, 
formerly  the  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
now  destined  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution,  but  whose 
lodgings  shifted  as  often  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  bv  the  month. 

The  documents,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
sisted chieflv  of  projects  for  the  King's  ser- 
vice, on  which  he  certainly  never  acted, 
probably  never  .approved  of.  and  perhaps 
never  saw.  The  utmost  to  which  he  could 
be  liable,  wa."?  such  penaltv  as  may  be  due 
to  one  who  retains  possession  of  plans  sub- 
mitteu  'o  his  consideration,  but  which  have 
in  no  shiipe  obtained  his  assent.  It  was 
sufTicientlv  nard  to  account  Louis  responsi- 
ble for  such  advice  of  his  ministers  as  he 
reallv  adopted  ;  but  it  was  a  dreadful  extcn- 
eion  of  his  responsibility  to  make  him  an- 
swerable for  such  as  he  had  virtually  re- 
jected. Besides  which,  the  storv  of  (lamin 
wis  so  self-contradictorv  in  one  circum- 
Svance,  and  so  doubtful  in  others,  as  to  car- 
ry no  available  proof  th.at  the  papers  had 
been  in  the  Kini's  possession  ;  so  that  this 
new  charae  was  as  irroundless  as  those 
brouffht  up  by  the  first  committee,  and,  ar- 
VoL.  I.  F2 


guing  upon  the  known  law  of  any  civilized 
country,  the  accusations  against  him  ougitt 
to  have  been  dismissed,  as  founded  on  ibe 
most  notorious  injustice. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  prob- 
ably urged  those  into  whose  liaiids  Louis 
had  fallen,  to  proceed  against  his  person  to 
the  uttermost.  They  knew  that,  in  KnglLsh 
history,  a  icing  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  his  subjects,  and  were  resolved 
that  France  should  not  remain  behind 
Kngland  in  the  exhibition  of  a  spectacle  so 
interesting  and  edifyi-ng  to  a  people  newly 
regenerated.  This  parallel  case  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  thought  a  worthy  pre- 
cedent in  other  countries  ;  but  in  France 
there  is  a  spirit  of  wild  enthusiasm,  a  de- 
sire of  following  out  an  example  even  to 
the  most  exaggerated  point,  and  of  outdo- 
ing, if  possible,  what  other  nations  have 
done  before  them.  This  had  doubtless  its 
influence  in  causing  Louis  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar  in  1792,  like  Charles  of  England  in 
1048.  » 

The  French  sta'esmen  did  not  pause  to 
reflect,  that  the  violent  death  of  Charles 
only  paved  the  way  for  a  series  of  years 
spent  in  servitude  under  military  despot- 
ism, and  then  to  restoraiion  of  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  Had  they  regarded  the 
precedent  on  this  side,  the?  would  have 
obtained  a  glimpse  into  futurity,  and  might 
have  presaged  what  were  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  death  of  Louis.  Neither 
did  the  French  consider,  that  by  a  great 
part  of  the  F.nulish  nation  the  execution  of 
Charles  .Stuart  is  regarded  as  a  national 
cr'mc,  and  the  anniversary  still  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  penitence  ;  that  oth- 
ers who  condemn  the  King's  conduct  in 
and  preceding  the  Civil  War,  do,  like  the 
Whig  Churchill,  still  consider  his  death  as 
an  unconstitutional  action  ;*  that  the  num- 
ber is  small  indeed  who  think  it  justitiible 
even  on  the  precarious  grounds  of  stale  ne- 
cessity ;  and  that  it  is  barely  possible  a 
small  portion  of  enthusiasts  may  still  exist 
who  giory  in  the  deed  as  an  act  of  popular 
vengeance. 

But  even  among  this  last  description  of 
persons,  the  French  regicides  would  find 
themselves  entirely  at  a  loss  to  vindicate 
the  execution  of  Louis  by  the  similar  fate 
of  Charles;  and  it  would  l)e  by  courtesy 
only,  if  at  all,  that  they  could  be  admitted 
tn  the  honours  of  the  sitting  at  a  Calves- 
Head  Club. 


*  Unhappy  Stuart  .  harshly  ihoiiph  that  name 

Orates  iin  my  ear,  I  shaiiM  have  ilii.-il  vt  llli  dliume, 

Ti>  see  my  King  before  his  suhjccls  stand, 

.And  at  their  bar  hold  up  his  royal  liant! ; 

At  their  ciimmand  to  hear  the  monarch  plead, 

By  their  decrees  to  see  that  nmnarch  hieed. 

What  though  tliy  faults  were  many,  and   wcra 

great-  - 
What  Uiiiugli  they  shook  the  fahric  of  the  stated 
In  rnyalty  secure  thy  person  stiii)d, 
And  sacred  was  the  fountain  of  ihy  hlooil. 
Vile  ministers,  who  d'^red  abuse  their  trust, 
Who  (lured  seduce  a  king  to  lie  unjust. 
Vengeance,  with  justice  leagued,  with  power  inaite 

strong. 
Had  nobly  triDli'J — Tlie  Kin*  cnn  do  no  wronj 
Chubchii.l'»  Oulkam. 
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The  comparison  between  these  unhappy 
monarchs  fails  in  almost  every  point,  ex- 
cepting in  the  closing  scene  ;  and  no  par- 
allel can.  with  justice  to  either,  be  drajvn 
betwixt  tliem.  The  most  zcalous-Cavalier 
will,  in  these  enlightened  days,  admit,  that 
the  ear'v  government  of  Charles  was  mark- 
ed by  many  efforts  to  extend,  the  preroga- 
tive beyond  its  legal  bounds  ;  that  there 
were  instances  of  oppressive  lines,  cruel 
punishments  by  mutilation,  long  and  severe 
imprisonment  in  distant  forts  and  castles  5 
exertions  of  authority  which  no  one  seeks 
to  justify,  and  which  those  who  are  the 
King's  apologists  can  only  endeavour  to 
mitigate,  by  alleging  the  precedents  of  ar- 
bitrary times,  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  by  courtly  ministers,  and  time-serving 
lawyers.  The  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.,  from 
the  hour  he  assumed  the  throne,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  an  example  of  virtue  and  mod- 
eration. Instead  of  levying  ship-money 
and  benevolejicos,  Louis  lightened  the  feu- 
dal services  of  the  vassals,  and  the  corvee 
among  the  peasantry.  Where  Charles  en-  .' 
deavoured  to  enforce  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  pillory  and  ean- 
slitting,  Louis  allowed  tlie  Protestants  the 
free  use  of  their  religion,  and  discharged 
the  use  of  torture  in  all  cases  whatever. 
Where  Charles  visited  his  parliament  to 
violate  their  freedom  by  arresting  five  of 
their  members,  Louis  may  be  said  to  have 
surrendered  himself  an  unresisting  prisoner 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  summoned  around  hiin. 
But  above  all,  Charles,  in  person,  or  by  his 
generals,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with 
his  subjects,  fought  battles  in  every  county 
of  England,  and  was  only  overcome  and 
made  prisoner,  after  a  lengthened  and  dead- 
ly contest,  in  which  many  thousands  fell 
on  both  sides.  The  conduct  of  Louis  w'as 
in  every  respect  different.  He  never  offer- 
ed one  blow  in  actual  resistance,  even 
when  he  had  the  means  in  his  power.  He 
ordered  up,  indeed,  tlie  forces  under  Mare- 
Bchal  Broglio  5  Cut  he  gave  them  com- 
mand to  retire,  so  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  they  must  either  do  so,  or  act  otfcn- 
sively  against  the  people.  In  the  most 
perilous  situations  of  his  life,  he  showed 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of 
his  subjects.  He  would  not  trust  his  at- 
tendants with  pistols,  during  the  flight  to 
Varennes  ;  he  would  not  give  tlie  officer  of 
hussars  orders  to  clear  the  passage,  when 
his  carriage  was  stopped  upon  tlie  bridge. 
When  he  saw  that  the  martial  array  of  the 
Guards  did  not  chock  the  audacity  of  the 
assailants  on  th(!  10th  of  August,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
a  prisoner  at  discretion,  rather  than  mouiit 
his  horse  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  faithful  troops  and  subjects.  The  blood 
that  was  shed  tliat  day  was  without  com- 
mand of  his.  He  could  have  no  reason  for 
encouraging  such  a  strife,  which,  far  from 
defending  his  person,  then  in  the  custody 
of  the  Assembly,  was  likelv  to  place  it  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  And  in  the 
very  last  stage,  when  he  received  private 
notice  that  diere  were  individuals  deter- 


mined to  save  his  life  at  peril  of  their  own, 
he  forbade  the  enterprise.  "  Let  not  a 
drop  of  blood  be  shed  on  my  account,"  ho 
said  ;  "  I  would  not  consent  to  it  for  the 
safety  of  my  crown  :  I  never  will  purchase 
mere  life  at  such  a  rate."  These  were 
sentiments  perhaps  fitter  for  the  pious  sec- 
taries of  the  community  of  Friends,  than 
l"or  the  King  of  a  great  nation  ;  but  such  as 
they  were,  Louis  felt  and  conscientiously 
acted  on  them.  .\nd  yet  his  subjects  could 
compare  his  character,  and  his  pretended 
guilt,  with  the  bold  and  haughty  Stuart,  who^ 
in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  bore  arms 
in  person,  and  charged  at  t;ie  head  of  his 
own  regiment  of  (luards  ! 

\'iewed  in  his  kingly  duty,  the  conduct 
of  Louis  is  equally  void  of  blame  ;  unless 
it  be  that  blame  which  attaches  to  a  prince, 
too  yielding  and  mild  to  defend  the  just 
rights  of  his  crown.  He  yielded,  with  lee^ 
ble  struggling,  to  every  demand  in  succes- 
sion which  was  made  U[)on  him,  and  gave 
way  to  every  inroad  on  the  existing  state 
of  France.  Instead  of  placing  himself  as 
a  barrier  between  his  people  and  his  nobil- 
ity, and  bringing  both  to  some  fair  terms 
of  composition  he  suffered  the  latter  to  be 
driven  from  his  side,  and  by  the  ravaging 
their  estates,  and  the  burning  of  their 
houses,  to  be  hurried  into  emigration.  He 
adopted  one  popular  improvement  after 
another,  each  innovating  on  the  royal  au- 
thority, or  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity. 
Far  from  having  deserved  the  charge  of  op- 
posing the  nation's  claim  of  freedom,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  themselves  and 
him,  had  he  known  how  to  limit  his  grant 
to  that  quantity  of  freedom  which  they 
were  qualified  to  make  a  legitimate  use  of; 
leaving  it  for  future  princes  to  slacken  the 
reins  of  government,  in  proportion  as  the 
public  mind  in  France  should  become  form- 
ed to  the  habitual  exercise  of  political 
rights. 

The  King's  perfect  innocence  was  there- 
fore notorious  to  the  whole  world,  but  es- 
peciallv  to  those  who  now  usurj>ed  the  title 
of  arraigning  him  ;  and  !nen  could  hardlv 
persuade  themselves,  that  his  life  v.as  seri- 
ously in  danger.  An  ingenious  contrivance 
of  the  Jacobins  seems  to  have  been  intend- 
ed to  drive  the  wavering  Girondists  into 
the  snare  of  voting  for  ihe  King's  trial. 
Saint  Just,  one  of  tlieir  number,  made  a 
furious  speech  against  anv  fonnalitv  being 
observed,  save  a  decree  of  death  on  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion.  "  ^VIlat  availed," 
said  the  supporters  of  this  brief  and  sure 
measure,  "  the  ceremonies  of  Grand  and 
Petty  Jury  ?  The  cannon  which  made  a 
breach  in  the  TuiUeries,  the  unanimous 
shout  of  the  people  on  the  lOtli  of  .Xufrust, 
had  come  in  place  of  all  other  solemnities. 
The  Convention  had  no  farther  power  to 
inquire  ;  its  sole  duly  w.as  to  pronounce,  or 
rather  confirm  and  execute,  the  doom  of 
the  sovereign  people." 

This  summary  proposal  was  highly  ap- 
plauded, not  only  by  the  furious  crowds  by 
whom  the  galleries  were  always  occupied, 
but  by  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  more  vi- 
olent denrocrats.    They  exclaimed  that  er- 
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ery  citizen  had  the  same  right  over  the  life 
of  Louis  which  Brutus  possessed  over  that 
of(;a;sar.  Others  cried  out,  that  tlie  very 
tact  ofliaving  reigned,  was  in  itself  a  crime 
notorious  enough  to  dispense  with  furtlier 
investigation,  and  aUtliorize  instant  punish- 
ment. 

Stunned  by  these  clamours,  the  Giron- 
dists and  neutral  partv,  like  alf  feeble-mind- 
ed men,  chose  a  middle  course,  ami  instead 
of  tnaintaining  the  King's  innocence,  adopt- 
ed measures,  calculated  to  save  him  indeed 
from  inimediate  slaughter,  but  which  ended 
by  coitsigning  him  to  a  tribunal  too  timid  to 
hear  his  cause  justly.  'J'liey  resolved  to 
urge  the  right  of  the  National  Convention 
to  judge  in  the  rase  of  Louis. 

There  were  none  in  the  Convention  that 
dared  to  avow  facts  to  which  their  con- 
Ecience  bore  witness,  but  the  consequen- 
ces of  a.Jmitting  which,  were  ingeniously 
urged  by  tlie  sophist  Robespierre,  as  a  con- 
demnation of  their  own  conduct.  "  One 
party,"  said  the  wily  logician,  "must  be 
clearly  guilty  ;  either  the  King,  or  the  Con- 
vention, who  have  ratified  the  actions  of 
the  insurgent  people.  If  you  have  dethron- 
ed an  innocent  and  legal  monarch,  what  are 
you  but  traitors  ?  and  why  sit  you  here — 
why  not  hasten  tc  the  Temple,  set  Louis 
at  liberty,  install  him  ag.ain  in  the  TuiUe- 
rics,  ami  beg  on  your  knees  for  a  pardon 
you  have  not  merited  ?  But  if  you  have,  in 


the  great  popular  act  which  you  have  rat- 
ified, only  approved  of  the  depositipn  of  a 
tyrant,  summon  him  to  the  bar,  and  demand 
a  reckoning  for  his  crimes."  This  dilemma 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  many  members^ 
who  could  not  but  see  their  own  condem- 
nation the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
King's  acquittal.  And  while  some  felt  the 
force  of  this  argument,  all  were  aware  of 
the  obvious  danger  to  be  encountered  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  satel- 
lites, sliould  they  dare  to  dissent  from  the 
vote  which  these  demagogues  demanded 
from  the  A.ssembly. 

When  Robespierre  had  ended,  Pethion 
arose  and  moved  that  the  King  should  be 
tried  before  the  Convention.  It  is  said  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  took  the  lead  in  this  cruel 
persecution,  because  Louis  had  spoken  to 
him  sharply  about  the  tumultuary  inroad  of 
the  .Jacobin  rabble  into  the  Tuilleries  on 
the  20th  of  June  ;  and  when  Pethion  at- 
tcmptf>c!  to  reply,  had  pointed  to  the  brok- 
en gracing  through  which  the  entrance  had 
been  tiarced,  and  sternly  commanded  him 
to  be  silent.  If  this  was  true,  it  was  a  bit- 
ter revenge  for  so  slight  an  otience,  and  the 
subsequent  fate  of  Pethion  is  the  less  de- 
serving of  pity. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  next  chapter  affords  us  the 
melancholy  results. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Indecision  of  the  Girondists,  and  its  Effects. —  The  Royal  Family  in  the  Temple — In- 
sulted by  the  Agents  of  the  Community ,  both  within  and  without  the  Prison — Their 
exemplary  Patience — IVie  Kin:^  deprived  of  his  lion's  Society. — Buzot's  adinission 
of  the  general  dislike  of  France  to  a  Republican  Form  of  Government. —  The  King 
brought  to  Trial  before  the  Convention — His  first  Examination — Carried  back  to 
Prison  amidst  Instills  and  Abuse. —  Tumult  in  the  Assembly. —  The  King  deprived  of 
Intercourse  with  his  Family — Maleshcrbes  appointed  as  Counsel  to  defend  the  King. 
— and  De  Seze, — Louis  again  brought  before  the  Convention — Opening  Speech  of 
De  Seze — King  remanded  to  the  Temple. — Stormy  Debate  in  the  Convention. — Eto 
quent  Attack  of  Vergniaud  on  the  Jacobins. — Sentence  of  Df.ath  pronounced  against 
the  King — General  Sympalhy  for  his  Fate. — Dumouriez  arrives  in  Paris — Vainly 
tries  to  avert  the  King's  Fate. — Louis  XVI.  BEHE\nKi)  on  21st  Jaku.iry  1793 — 
Marik.  Antoinkttk  on  the  IGfh  October  thereafter — The  Princess  F.j.i7..\bkth  in 
Mcy  1791 — The  Dauphin  Perishes  by  Cruelty,  June  8th,  179.7. —  The  Princess  Royal 
exchanged  for  La  Fayette,  I9th  December,  1795. 


Wf.  have  already  said  that  the  vigorous 
and  masculine,  as  well  as  virtuous  e.xhorta- 
tions  of  Madame  Roland,  were  thrown  away 
upon  her  colleagues,  whose  fears  were 
more  than  female.  The  Girondists  could 
not  be  made  to  perceive,  that,  though  their 
ferocious  adversaries  were  feared  through 
France,  yet  they  were  also  hated.  The 
moral  feeling  of  all  Frenchmen  who  had 
any  left,  detested  the  authors  of  along  train 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  murders  ;  the  sus- 
picions of  all  men  of  property  were  attach- 
ed to  the  conduct  of  a  partv,  whose  leaders 
rose  from  indigence  to  affluence  by  fines, 
confiscations,  sequestrations,  besides  every 
other  kind  of  plunder,  direct  and  indirect. 
If  the  majority  of  the  Convention  had 
adopted  the  determination  of  boldly  resist- 
Big  their  unprincipled  tyrants^  and  prevent- 


ing, at  whatever  hazard,  the  murder  of  the 
King,  the  strength  of  the  country  would 
probably  have  supported  a  constituted  au- 
thority against  the  usurpations  <?•'  ••'  i 
munity  of  Paris,  which  had  no  better  title 
to  tyrannize  over  the  Convention,  and  by 
so  doing  to  govern  France  at  pleasure, 
than  h.ad  the  council  of  the  meanest  towa 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  Girondists  ought  to  have  been  sensi- 
ble, that,  even  by  thwarting  this  favourite 
measure,  they  could  not  increase  the  hatred 
which  the  Jacobins  already  entertained 
against  them,  and  should  have  known  that 
further  delay  to  give  open  battle,  would  not 
be  received  as  an  overture  of  friendship, 
but  be  regarded  as  a  timid  indecision,  whicft 
must  have  heated  their  enemies,  in  propor- 
tion  as  it  cooled  their  friends.    The  truck 
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ling,  time-Berving  policy  which  they  observ- 
ed on  tiiis  occasion,  deprived  the  Girondists 
of  almost  all  chance  oft'onning  a  solid  and 
eubstantial  interest  in  the  country.  By  a 
bold,  open,  and  manly  defence  of  the  King, 
they  wou'.d  have  done  honour  to  theni- 
eelves  as  public  men,  willing  to  discliarge 
their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  They 
would  have  been  sure  of  whatever  number 
could  be  gathered,  either  of  royalists,  who 
were  beginning!  to  raise  a  head  in  Bretagne 
and  La  Vendi'e,  or  of  Constitutionalists, 
who  feared  the  persecution  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. The  materials  were  already  kindled 
for  those  insurrections,  which  afterwards 
broke  out  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  generally  through  the  south  and  west  of 
France.  They  might  have  brought  up  five 
or  six  thousand  Federates  from  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  force  would  then  have  been 
in  their  own  hands.  They  might,  by  show- 
ing a  bold  and  animated  front,  have  regain- 
ed possession  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
was  only  prevented  by  a  Jacobin  command- 
er and  his  staff  otilcers,  as  well  as  by  their 
timidity,  from  throwing  off  a  yoke  so  bloody 
and  odious  as  that  which  they  were  groan- 
ing under.  But  to  dare  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Conv-ntion  ;  and  that  body, 
managed  af;  it  was  by  the  Girondists,  show- 
ed a  timorous  unwillingness  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  Jacobins,  which  implied 
their  dislike  indeed,  but  also  evinced  bheir 
fear. 

Meantime  the  King,  with  the  Queen,  his 
sister,  and  their  children,  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Princess  Royal,  remained  in  the  Tower 
of  the  Temple,  more  uncomfortably  lodg- 
ed, and  much  more  harshly  treated,  than 
state  prisoners  before  the  Revolution  had 
been  in  the  execrable  Bastille.*  The  royal 
prisoners  were  under  the  especial  charge 
of  the  Community  of  Paris,  who,  partly 
from  their  gross  ignorance,  partly  from  their 
desire  to  display  their  furious  Jacobinical 
zeal,  did  all  in  their  power  to  embitter  their 
captivity. 

Pethion,  whose  presence  brought  with  it 
so  many  cruel  recollections,  studiously  in- 
sulted him  by  his  visits  to  the  prison.  The 
municipal  officers  sent  thither  to  ensure  the 
custody  of  the  King's  person,  and  to  be 
spies  upon  his  private  conversation,  were 
■elected  among  the  worst  and  most  malig- 
nant Jacobins.  His  efforts  at  equanimity, 
and  eveii  civility,  towards  these  brutal  jail- 
's- ..u.  c-  answered  with  the  most  gross  in- 
solence. One  of  them,  a  mason,  in  his 
working  dress,  had  tiirown  himself  into  an 
arm-chair,  where,  decorated  with  his  muni- 
cipal scarf,  he  reposed  at  his  ease.  The 
King  condescended  to  ask  him,  by  way  of 
conversation,  where  he  wrought.  He  an- 
■wered  gruffly,  '•  at  the  Church  of  Saint 
Genevieve." — "  I  rpmember,"  said  the 
King,  •'  1  laid  the  foundation  stone — a  fine 
ediiice  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  foundation  is 
insecure." — "  It   is  more   sure,"   answered 

*Tlie  rciiiloi  mny  compnro  tlie  iicoounl  wliich 
Mnrmonlcl  givos  of  his  reaiilencn  in  the  Bnstitle, 
witli  the  faithful  C^hry's  narrative  of  Louis's  cap- 
tivity in  tbo  Tuiiiplu. 


the  fellow,  "  than  the  thrones  of  tyrants.' ' 
The  King  smiled  and  was  silent.  He  en- 
dured with  the  same  patience  the  insolent 
answer  of  another  of  these  officials.  The 
man  not  having  been  relieved  at  the  usual 
and  regular  hour,  the  King  civilly  expressed 
his  hopes  that  he  would  Snd  no  inconven- 
ience from  the  delay.  "  I  am  come  here," 
answered  the  ruffian,  "  to  watch  your  con- 
duct, not  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  with 
mine.  No  one,"  he  added,  fixing  his  hat 
firm  on  his  brow,  "  least  of  all  you,  have 
any  business  to  concern  themselves  with  it." 
We  have  seen  prisons,  and  are  sure  that 
even  the  steeled  jailor,  accustomed  as  he 
is  to  scenes  of  distress,  is  not  in  the  habit, 
unprovoked  and  wantonly,  of  answering 
with  reproach  and  insult  such  ordinary  ex- 
pressions of  civility,  when  offered  by  the 
worst  criminals.  The  hearts  of  these  men, 
who,  by  chance  as  it  were,  became  dungeon- 
keepers,  and  whose  first  captive  had  been 
many  years  their  King,  must  have  been  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 

While  such  scenes  occurred  within  the 
prison,  those  who  kept  watch  without,  ei- 
ther as  sentinels  or  as  patroles  o^' the  Jaco- 
bins, (.who  maintained  stern  vigilance  in  the 
environs  of  the  prison.)  were  equally  ready 
to  contribute  their  share  of  vexation  and  in- 
sult. Pictures  and  placards,  representing 
the  royal  family  under  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, were  pasted  up  where  the  King 
and  Queen  might  see  them.  The  most  vi- 
olent patriotic  songs,  tnrnmg  upon  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Veto,  were  sung  below  their  windows,  and 
the  most  frightful  cries  for  their  blood  dis- 
turbed such  rest  as  prisoners  can  obtain. 
The  head  of  the  Princess  of  Lamballe  was 
brought  under  their  window  on  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, and  one  of  the  municipal  officers 
would  have  enticed  the  royal  family  to  the 
window  that  they  might  see  this  ghastly 
spectacle,  had  not  the  other,  ''  of  milder 
mood,"  prevented  them  from  complying. 
When  questioned  concerning  the  names  of 
these  two  functionaries  by  some  less  savage 
persons,  who  wished  to  punish  the  offend- 
ing ruffian,  Louis  would  only  mention  that 
of  the  more  humane  of  the  two;  so  little 
was  this  unhappy  prince  addicted  tvi  seek 
revenge,  even  for  the  most  studied  cruel- 
ties practised  against  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  Community  increased 
in  rigour,  as  the  process  against  Louis 
seemed  to  draw  nearer.  The  most  ordina- 
ry points  of  personal  accommodation  were 
made  subjects  of  debate  ere  they  could  be 
granted,  and  that  upon  the  King's  being 
permitted  to  shave  himself,  lasted  a  long 
while.  F.very  article  was  taken  from  him, 
even  to  his  tooth-pick  and  penknife,  and 
the  Queen  and  prfncesses  were  deprived  of 
their  scissors  and  housewives.  This  led 
to  a  touching  remark  of  Louis.  He  saw 
his  sister,  while  at  work,  obliged  to  bite 
asunder  a  thread  which  she  had  no  means 
of  cutting,  and  the  words  escaped  him. 
"  .\h  !  you  winted  nothing  in  your  pretty 
house  at  Montreuil." — "  Dearest  brother," 
answered  the  ])rinv;e99,  whose  character  was 
that  oi  sanctity,  purity  of  thought,  and  be 
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nevolence,  "  can  I  complain  of  anylhinj;. 
since  Heaven  has  preserved  nie  to  sliare 
and  to  comfort,  in  some  decree,  your  hours 
of  captivity  ?"  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family  t)iat  the  character  of 
Louis  shone  to  the  greatest  advantasre  ;  and 
if,  when  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  always 
possess  the  enemies  dem:uided  of  liis  hi<;h 
situation,  in  the  dunijeon  of  tJie  Temple 
misfortune  threw  around  liim  the  glories  of 
a  martyr.  His  morning  hours  were  spent  in 
instructing  or  amusing  the  young  Dauphin, 
a  task  lor  which  the  King's  extensive  in- 
formation well  qualified  him.  The  cap- 
tives enjoyed,  as  they  best  mi'/ht,  a  short 
interval,  when  they  were  permitted  to  walk 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple,  sure  to  be 
insulted  (like  Charles  I.  in  the  snme  situa- 
tion) by  the  sentinels,  who  pulled  volumes 
of  tobacco-smoke  in  their  faces  as  they 
passed  them,  while  others  annoyed  the  ears 
of  the  ladies  with  licentious  songs,  or  the 
most  cruel  denunciations. 

All  this  Louis  and  his  family  endured  with 
such  sainted  patience,  that  several  who  ob- 
tained access  to  his  person  were  moved  by 
the  spectacle  of  royaJty  reduced  to  a  situa- 
tion so  melancholy,  yet  sustained  with  such 
gentleness  and  fortitude.  Some  of  the  mu- 
nicipal otiicers  themselves  became  melted, 
and  chantred  their  ideas  of  the  King,  when 
they  beheld  him  in  so  new  and  singular  a 
light. 

Stories  of  the  insults  which  he  daily  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  meekness  with  which  he 
sustained  them,  began  to  circulate  among 
the  citizens  of  the  higher  classes  ;  and, 
joined  to  their  fear  of  falling  completely 
under  the  authority  of  the  sans  culottes,  led 
many  of  the  Republicans  to  cast  back  their 
thoughts  to  the  Constitution  of  1791,  with 
all  its  faults,  and  with  its  monarchical  e.vec- 
utive  government. 

The  more  wise  and  sensible  of  the  Gi- 
rondists began  to  suspect  that  they  h.id 
been  too  hasty  in  erecting  their  fivourite 
Republic,  on  ground  incapable  of  alfording  a 
sound  and  secure  I'oundation  for  such  an  edi- 
fice. Buzot  gives  testimony  to  this,  dated 
later,  no  doubt,  than  the  period  we  are  ti eat- 
ing of ;  but  the  grounds  of  the  reasoning  exist- 
ed as  much  at  the  King's  trial  as  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Girondists.  The  passage 
is  remarkable.  "My  friends,"  says  this 
distinguished  Girondist,  "  preserved  a  long 
time  the  hopes  of  establishing  a  republic 
in  France,  even  when  all  seemed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  enlightened  classes,  wheth- 
er from  prejudice  or  from  just  reasoning, 
felt  indisposed  to  that  form  of  sovernmcnt. 
That  hope  did  not  forsake  my  friends  when 
the  most  wicked  and  vilest  of  men  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  minds  of  the  inferior 
classes,  and  corrupted  them  by  the  opportu- 
nities they  offered  of  license  and  pillage. 
My  friends  reckoned  on  the  lightness  and 
aptitude  to  chan<je  proper  to  the  hrench 
cnamcter,  and  which  thev  considered  to  be 
peculiarly  suitable  to  a  republican  natiop. 
1  have  alwavs  considered  that  conclusion 
as  entirely  false,  and  have  repeatedly  in 
my  heart  despaired  of  mv  darling  wish  to 
M^aMiib  a  republic  in  my  country."     la 


another  place  he  says,  ■'  It  must  not  be  dis- 
sembled that  the  majority  of  Frenchmea 
earnestly  desired  royalty,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  17'JI.  In  Paris,  the  wish  was  gen- 
eral, and  was  expressed  most  freely,  though 
only  in  contidentt:d  society,  and  among 
private  friends.  There  were  only  a  few 
noble  and  elevated  minds  who  felt  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  Republicans,  and  whom 
the  example  of  the  Americans  had  encour- 
aged lo  essay  the  project  of  a  similar  gov- 
ernment in  France,  the  country  of  frivoli- 
ty and  mutability.  The  rest  of  the  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ignorant  wretch- 
es, without  eiiher  sense  or  substance,  who 
vomited  abuse  against  royalty,  as  at  anoth- 
er time  they  would  have  done  against  a 
commonwealth,  and  all  without  knowing 
why, — the  rest  of  the  nation  were  all  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
looked  on  the  pure  Republicans  as  a  very 
well-meaning  kind  of  madmen." 

In  these  lines,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  sincere  of  their  number,  we  read  the 
condemnation  of  the  Girondists,  who,  to 
adventure  the  precarious  experiment  of  a 
republic,  in  which  they  themselves  saw  so 
many  difficulties,  were  contented  to  lend 
their  arms  and  countenance  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  very  government,  which  they 
knew  to  be  desired  by  all  the  enlightened 
classes  of  France  except  themselves,  and 
which  demolition  only  made  room  for 
the  dreadful  triumvirate, — Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat.. 

But  we  also  sec,  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  there  existed  feelings,  both  in 
Paris  and  in  the  departments,  which,  if  the 
Convention  had  made  a  manly  appeal  to 
them,  might  have  saved  the  King's  life,  and 
prevented  the  Reign  of  Terror.  There 
began  to  arise  more  obvious  signs  of  dis- 
affection to  the  rulers,  and  of  interest  in 
the  King's  fate.  These  were  increased 
when  he  was  brought  before  the  Conven- 
tion for  examination,  an  occasion  upon 
which  Louis  was  treated  with  the  same 
marked  appearance  of  premeditated  insult, 
whicii  had  been  offered  to  him  when  ia 
his  dungeon.  He  had  as  yet  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  son,  though  his 
intercourse  with  ihe  other  members  of  the 
family  had  been  much  abridged.  He  was 
passionately  attached  to  this  unhappy  son, 
who  answered  his  affection,  and  showed 
early  token  of  talen|s  which  were  doomed 
never  to  blossom.  It  w;is  the  cruel  resolu- 
tion of  his  jailors  to  take  the  boy  from  his 
father  on  the  very  morning"  when  Louis 
was  to  undergo  an  interrogatory  before 
the  Convention.  In  other  words,  to  give 
the  deepest  blow  to  his  feelings,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  necessary  he  should 
combine  his  whole  mental  powers  for  de- 
fending his  life  against  his  subtle  and  pow- 
erful enemies. 

Thi^  cruel  measure  produced  in  some 
respect  the  effect  desired.  The  King  tes- 
tified more  deep  affliction  than  he  had  yet 
manifested.  The  child  was  playing  at  the 
game  called  Siam  with  his  father,  and,  by 
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no  effort  could  the  Dauphin  get  beyond  the 
naraber  sixiee/i.  '•  That  is  a  verj'  unlucky 
number,"  said  the  child.  "  True,  indeed, 
my  child.  I  have  long  had  reason  to  think 
BO,  inv  son,"  answered  the  King.  This 
petty  omen  seemed  soon  accomplished  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  who, 
■w-ithout  deigning  further  explanation  than 
that  Louis  must  prepare  to  receive  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  tore  the  child  from  his 
father,  and  left  him  to  his  sorrow,  hi  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  trampling  of 
many  horses  was  he.ard,  and  a  formidable 
body  of  troops  with  artillery  were  drawn 
up  around  the  prison,  the  mayor  appeared, 
a  man  called  Chambon,  weak  and  illiterate, 
the  willing  tool  of  the  ferocious  Communi- 
ty in  which  he  presided.  He  read  to  the 
King  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  that 
Louis  Capet  should  be  brought  to  their  bar. 
"  Capet,"  answered  Louis,  "  is  not  my 
name — it  was  that  of  one  of  my  ancestors. 
I  could  have  wished  that  I  had  not  been 
deprived  of  the  society  of  my  son  during 
the  two  hours  I  have  expected  you — but  it 
is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  usage  I  have  ex- 
perienced for  four  months.  I  will  attend 
you  to  the  Convention,  not  as  acknowledg- 
ing their  right  to  summon  me,  but  because 
I  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  my  ene- 
mies." 

The  crowd  pressed  much  on  the  King 
during  the  passage  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Tuilleries,  where  the  Convention  h;>d  now 
established  their  sittings,  as  men  who  had 
slain  and  taken  possession.  Loud  cries 
vv'ere  heard,  demanding  the  life  of  the  ty- 
rant; yet  Louis  preserved  the  most  perfect 
composure,  even  when  he  found  himself 
standing  as  a  criminal  before  an  assembly 
of  his  native  subjects,  born  most  of  them 
in  a  rank  which  excluded  them  from  judi- 
cial offices,  till  he  himself  had  granted  the 
privilege. 

'■'  Louis,"  said  the  President,  (the  versa- 
tile, timorous,  but  subtle  Barrere,)"  you  may 
be  seated."  The  King  sat  down  according- 
ly, and  listened  without  apparent  emotion 
to  a  long  act  of  accusation,  in  which  every 
accident  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  Kevoln- 
tion  was  gravely  charged  as  a  point  of  in- 
dictment against  the  King.  He  replied  by 
short  laconic  answers,  which  evinced  great 
presence  of  mind  and  composure,  and  al- 
leged the  decrees  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly as  authority  for  the  affair  of  Nancy,  and 
the  firing  on  the  people  in  the  (^ham|)-de- 
IMars,  both  of  which  were  urged  against 
him  as  aggressions  on  the  people.  One  or 
two  replies  we  cannot  omit  inserting. 

''  You  are  accused,"  said  the  President, 
*'  of  having  authorized  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  poor  unknowns  in  the  suburb 
of  Saint  Antoine.  What  have  vou  to  re- 
ply ?" — ■'  That  I  know  no  greater  pleasure," 
miswercd  Louis,  "than  in  giving  assistance 
to  the  needy." — "You  held  a  review  oTthe 
Swiss  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  August." — '■  I  did,"  replied  the  Kins, 
•  review  the  troops  that  wore  about  my 
person.  It  was  in  presence  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  the  departim;ni,  and  thp 
pilayor  of  Paris— I  had  sent  in  vain  to  re- 


I  quest  from  the  Convention  a  deputation  of 
!  its  members,  and  I  came  with  my  family 
I  to  place  myself  in  their  hands."—"  Whv 
did  you  double  the  strength  of  the  Swiss 
(Guards  at  that  time  ?"  demanded  the  Presi- 
dent.— "It  was  done  with  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  constituted  authorities,"  said  the 
I  King,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  composure  ;  "  1 
was  myself  a  constituted  authority,  1  have 
a  right  to  defend  my  office." — "  You  have 
caused,"  said  the  President,  "  the  blood 
of  Frenchmen  to  be  shed.  What  have  you 
to  reply  ?" — ■  It  was  not  I  who  caused  it," 
answered  Louis,  speaking  with  more  em- 
phasis than  he  had  before  used. 

The  King  was  carried  back  to  his  prison, 
amid  threats  and  abuse  from  the  same  ban- 
ditti whose  ranks  he  had  before    traversed. 

In  replying  to  the  articles  alleged  against 
him,  Louis  had  followed  a  ditferent  course 
from  Charles,  who  refused  to  plead  before 
the  tribunal  at  which  he  was  arraigned. 
The  latter  acted  with  the  high  spirit  of  a 
prince,  unwilling  to  derogate  from  the  hon- 
our of  the  crown  he  had  worn  ;  the  former, 
as  a  man  of  honour  and  probitv,  was  desirous 
of  defending  his  character  wherever  it 
should  be  attacked,  without  stopping  to 
question  t)ie  authority  of  the  court  which 
was  met  to  try  him. 

A  great  tumult  followed  in  the  .\ssp.mbly 
the  moment  when  the  King  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Hall.  The  Jacobins  became  sen- 
sible that  the  scene  which  had  just  pass- 
ed had  deeply  affected  many  of  the  neu- 
tral party,  and  was  not  unlikelv  to  influ- 
ence their  final  votes.  They  demanded 
an  instant  decree  of  condemnation,  and 
that  in  the  name  of  the  oppressed  people. 
"You  who  have  heard  the  tyrant,"  said 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  "ought  in  justice  to 
hear  the  people  whom'  he  lias  oppressed." 
The  Convention  knew  well  what  was  meant 
by  the  appearance  of  the  people  at  the  bar, 
and  while  they  trembled  at  this  threat, 
Duhem  made  a  motion  that  the  King  should 
be  executed  that  very  night.  The  majority, 
however,  retained  too  much  sense  of  shame 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  hurried  far- 
ther that  evening.  They  ir.dulged  the 
King  with  the  selection  of  counsel  to  de- 
fend him. 

The  monarch,  on  returning  to  his  prison, 
had  found  he  was  doomed  to  soiitarv  con- 
finement. All  intercourse  with  his  family 
was  denied  him.  He  v/ept.  but  neither 
wife,  sister,  nor  child,  was  permitted  to 
share  his  tears.  It  was  for  the  fate  of  his 
son  that  he  showed  the  deepest  interest. 
Y'et,  anxious  as  his  apprehensions  were, 
thev  could  not  reach  the  extremities  \o 
which  the  child  was  reduced.  The  heart 
of  man  could  not  have  imagined  the  cruelty 
of  his  lot. 

Louis  chose  for  his  counsel  two  lawyers 
of  celebrity,  carefullv  selecting  such  as  he 
thought  would  incur  least  risk  of  danger  by 
the  task  imposed.  One  of  these,  Tronchet, 
was  too  sensible  to  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
fession to  hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting 
the  perilous  office  ;  but  the  other,  Target, 
refused  to  undertake  it.  The  phrise  used 
by  this  unworthy  jurisconsult  seemed   to 
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involve  the  King's  condemnation.  "  A  I  When  summoned  to  the  Contention, 
free  republican,"  he  said,  "  ought  not  to  j  Louis  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  time  in 
undertake  functions  of  which  he  feels  him-  •  the  outer  hall,  where  he  walked  about  con- 
Bclf  incapable."  Timid  as  the  Convention  '  versinj,'  witli  his  counsel.  A  deputy  w'lo 
was,  this  e.vcus(!  was  heard  with  disappro-  '■  passed,  heard  Malesherbcs  during  this  inter 
ballon.  It  was  declaring  that  the  defence  !  course  use  to  his  royal  client  the  courtesies 
of  the  King  was  untenable  by  any  friend  of  of  Sire — Your  Majesty.  ''  What  rcndeis 
the  present  system.  you  so   bold,"   he   said,   "that  you   utter 

Several  persons  offered  their  services  |  these  prohibited  expressions  ?" — "  Con- 
with  voluntary  devotion,  but  the  preference  1  tempt  of  life,"  answered  the  generous  Male- 
was  claimed   by   Lamoi^non  Malesherbes,    sherbes. 

who,  twice  called  by  Louis  to  be  a  member  1  De  Seze  opened  his  case  with  great  abil- 
of  his  council,  when  the  office  was  the  ob-  1  ity.  He  pleaded  with  animation  the  right 
ject  of  general  ambitiuii,  alleged  his  right  i  which  the  King  had  to  the  character  of  in- 
to a  similar  function,  when  others  might  i  violability,  a  right  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
reckon  it  dangerous.  This  burst  of  honour-  Legislative  Assembly  after  the  flight  to 
able  self-devotion  awakened  a  sentiment  of  \'arennes,  and  which  implied  a  complete 
honour  in  the  Convention,  which,  could  it  indemnity  for  that  crime,  even  supposing  a 
have  lasted,  might  have  even  yet  prevented  'journey  from  his  capital  in  a  post  carriage. 


a  great  national  crime. 

Paris  began  to  show  symptoms  of  return- 
ing interest  in  the  person  of  Louis.     The 


with  a  few  attendants,  could  be  deemed 
criminal.  But  he  urged  that,  if  the  Con- 
vention did  not  respect  his  inviolability — 


oft-repeated  calumnies  against  him  seemed  ;  if,  in  a  word,  they  did  not  consider  him  as 


to  lose  their  influence  on  all  but  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  and  hired  bandits.  The 
honest  devotion  of  Malesherbes,  whose 
character  was  known  through  the  nation  as 
a  man  of  talent,  honour,  and  probity,  re- 
flected a  forcible  light.on  that  of  his  royal 
client,  who  had,  in  the  hour  of  need,  found 
such  a  defender.  De  Seze,  an  excellent 
lawyer,  was  afterwards  added  to  the  King's 
band  of  counsel ;  but  the  King  gained  little 
Eiore  by  this  indulgence,  excepting  the  con- 


a  King,  he  was  then  entitled  to  the  formal 
securities  provided  for  every  citizen  by  the 
laws.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that,  with  a  tri- 
fling force  of  .Swiss,  Louis  could  meditate 
anv  serious  injury  ng.iinst  the  Convention. 
"  He  prepared,"  said  De  Seze,  "  for  his  de- 
fence, as  you  citizens  would  doubtless  do, 
when  you  heard  that  an  armed  multitude 
were  on  their  way  to  surprise  you  in  your 
sanctuary."  He  closed  an  excellent  plead- 
ing with    an  enumeration  of  the    benefits 


Bolation  of  communicating  with  such  itien  I  which   Louis  had  conferred  on  the  French 


as  Malesherbes  and  his  two  associates,  at  a 
time  when  no  other  friend  was  suffered  to 
approach  him,  excepting  the  faithful  C'lery, 
feis  valet-de-chambre.* 

The  lawyers  entertained  some  hopes, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  tlieir  profession,  exult- 
ed when  they  saw  how  facts  contradicted 
the  charges  of  the  prosecutors.  "  Mode- 
rate your  satisfaction,  my  friends,"  said 
Louis  ;  "  all  these  favourable  circumstanc- 
es are  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
CcMivention,  and  if  they  considered  them  as 
entitled  to  weight  in  my  favour,  I  should 
not  be  in  this  difficulty.  You  take,  I  fear, 
a  fruitless  task  in  hand,  but  let  us  perform 
it  as  a  last  duty."  Wlien  the  term  of  his 
second  appearance  at  the  Convention  ar- 
rived, ne  expressed  anxiety  at  the  thoughts 
of  appearing  before  them  with  his  beard 
and  hair  overgrown,  owing  to  his  being  de- 
prived of  razors  and  scissors.  "  Were  it 
not  better  your  Majesty  went  as  you  are  at 
present,"  said  the  faithful  Clery,  "  that  all 
men  may  see  the  usage  you  have  received?" 
—  '  It  does  not  become  me,"  answer.od  the 
King,  "  to  seek  to  obtain  pity."  With  tlie 
•ame  spirit,  he  commanded  his  advocates 
to  avoid  all  appeals  to  the  passions  or  the 
feelings  of  the  judges  and  audience,  and  to 
rest  his  defence  exclusively  upon  logical 
deductions  from  the  evidence  produced. 


•  Clcry  we  have  seen  and  known,  and  tlie  form 
«nd  manuers  of  that  model  of  pristine  faith  and 
joyaky  can  never  be  forgotten.  Gentlemanlike 
and  complaisant  in  his  manners,  hi*  deep  gravity 
and  melancholy  featnrcs  announced,  that  the  sail 
•Clones  in  which  i>e  had  actJ^d  a  part  so  honourable, 
»i)ie  never  fur  a  moment  out  of  hii  memory. 


nation,  and  reminded  them  that  their  King 
had  given  them  liberty  so  soon  as  they  de- 
sired to  be  free.  Louis  himself  said  a  few 
words  with  much  firmness.  He  was  re- 
manded to  the  Temple,  and  a  stormy  de- 
bate commenced. 

At  first,  the  Jacobins  attempted  to  carry 
all  by  a  clamorous  demand  of  the  vote. 
Lanjuinais  replied  to  them  with  unexpect- 
ed spirit,  charged  them  with  planning  and 
instigating  the  assault  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
,^ust,  and  then  with  turning  on  the  King  the 
*lame  which  justly  lay  with  themselves 
alone.  Dreadful  outcries  followed  this  true 
and  intrepid  speech.  '"  Let  the  friends  of 
the  despot  die  with  him  '."  was  the  general 
exclamation  of  the  Jacobins  ;  •'  to  the  Ab- 
bay — to  the  scaffold  with  the  perjured  dep- 
uty, who  slanders  the  glorious  lOth  of  Au- 
gust !" — '  Be  it  so,'"  answered  Lanjuinais. 
'•  Better  death,  than  the  crime  of  pronounc- 
ing an  unjust  sentence." 

The  Girondists  were  too  much  themse  ves 
accessory  to  the  attick  on  the  Tiiilleries  to 
follow  this  bold  and  manly  line  of  defence, 
and  Lanjuinais  stood  unsupported  in  his 
opinion. 

.Saint  Just  and  Robespierre  eagerly  call- 
ed for  a  doom  of  death.  The  former  ac- 
cused the  King  of  a  design  to  cheat  the 
people  out  of  their  liberties  b)' a  pretended 
show  of  submission  to  their  will,  and  an 
affected  moderation  in  exercising  his  au 
thority.  On  the  10th  of  August,  (he  had  the 
effrontery  to  state  this,)  the  King,  entering 
the  hall  of  the  Convention  with  armed  fol- 
lowers, (the  small  escort  who  had  difficulty 
in  protecting  him  through  the  armed  crowd,) 
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lind  viol.ifed  the  asvlum  of  the  laws.  Be- 
sides, as  he  triumphantly  concluded,  was  it 
r<ira  people  who  had  declared  war  against 
all  the  tyrants  in  the  world,  to  sorrow  for 
tJie  fate 'of  their  own  .'  Robespierre  openly 
disowned  the  application  of  legal  forms, 
and  written  rubricks  of  law,  to  such  a  case 
as  was  before  the  Convention.  The  people 
who  had  asserted  their  own  right  in  wrest- 
ing the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  Louis, 
had  a  right  to  punish  him  for  having  swayed 
it.  He  talked  of  the  case  being  already 
decided  by  the  unanimous  voice  and  act  of 
the  people,  from  whom  all  legal  authority 
emanated,  and  whose  authority  was  para- 
mount to  that  of  the  Convention,  which 
were  only  their  representatives. 

Verg'iiaud,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Gi- 
rondists four.d  nothing  better  to  propose, 
than  that  the  case  of  Louis  should  be  de- 
cided by  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  He  al- 
leged that  the  people,  who,  in  solemn  fed- 
eration had  sworn,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
to  recognise  the  Constitution,  had  thereby 
Bworn  the  inviolability  of  the  King.  This 
was  truly  said  ;  but,  such  being  the  case, 
what  right  had  the  Convention  to  protract 
the  King's  trial  by  sending  the  case  from 
before  themselves  to  the  people?  If  his 
inviolability  had  been  formally  admitted 
and  sworn  to  by  the  nation,  what  bad  the 
Convention  more  to  do  than  recognise  the 
inviolability  with  which  the  nation  had  in- 
vested the  monarch,  and  dismiss  him  from 
the  bar  accordingly  ? 

The  explanation  lay  here-, — that  the  elo- 
quent orator  was  hampered  and  constrain- 
ed in  his  reasoning,  by  the  difficulty  of  rec- 
onciling his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his 
associates,  to  the  principles  which  he  was 
row  willing  to  adopt  as  those  that  were  just 
and  legal.  If  the  person  of  the  King  was 
indeed  inviolable,  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  their  consistency,  who,  bv  the  means  of 
their  daring  and  devoted  associates,  Barba- 
roux  and  Rebecqi:e,had  actually  brougiit  up 
the  force  of  Marscillois  who  led  the  van^, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  efficient  and  aLmcist  the 
only  moans  by  which  the  palace  of  that 
inviolable  sovereign  was  stormed,  his 
guards  slaughtered,  his  person  coi^jrnitted 
to  prison,  and,  finally,  his  life  brought  in 
danger?  It  was  the  obvious  and  personal 
answer  arising  out  of  their  own  previous 
manosuvres,  the  argumentmn  ad  hominem. 
as  it  is  called  bv  logicians,  which  hung  a 
padlock  on  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  Vergni- 
aud,  while  using  the  argument  which,  in  it- 
Bclf  most  just  and  true,  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  revolutionary  measures  to  which 
he  had  been  an  express  party.  "  Do  not 
evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it,"  is  a  lesson 
which  may  be  learned,  not  indeed  in  the 
tmiscendeiital  philosophy  which  authorizes 
the  acting  of  instant  and  admitted  wrong, 
with  the  view  <if  obtaining  some  distant, 
hypothetical,  and  contingent  good;  but  in 
the  rules  of  Christian  faith  and  true  philos- 
ophy, which  commands  that  each  case  be 
weiglied  on  its  own  circumstances,  and  de- 
cided upon  the  immutable  rules  of  right  or 
wronjr,  without  admitting  any  subterfuge 


founded  on  the  hope  of  remote  contingen 
cies  and  future  consequences. 

But  Vergiiiaud's  oratory  was  freed  from 
these  unhappy  trammels,  when,  with  the 
fervour  of  a  poet,  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet,  he  declaimed  against  the  factioa 
of  Jacobins,  and  announced  the  consequen- 
ces of  that  sanguinary  body's  ascending  to 
supreme  power,  by  placing  their  first  step 
on  the  body  of  Louis.  The  picture  which 
he  drew  of  the  coming  evil  seemed  too  hor- 
rible for  reality  ;  and  yet  the  scenes  which 
followed  even  more  than  realized  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  baffled  republican,  who  saw 
too  late  and  too  clearly  the  tragic  conclu- 
sion of  the  scenes,  in  which  he  had  borne 
so  active  a  part. 

The  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to  the  na- 
tion, haa  been  argued  against  by  the  Jaco- 
bin speakers,  as  opening  the  nearest  road 
to  civil  war.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  ma- 
ny objections  to  this  intermediate  and  eva- 
sive plan,  that  the  people  of  France,  con 
vened  in  their  different  bodies,  were  likely 
to  come  to  very  ditierent  conclusions  oa 
the  King's  impeachment.  Where  the  Jac- 
obin clubs  were  strong  and  numerous,  they 
would  have  been  sure,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  their  union,  to  use  the  compulso- 
ry but  ready  means  of  open  violence,  to 
disturb  the  freedom  of  voting  on  this  in:por- 
tant  question,  and  would  thus  have  carried 
by  forcible  measures  the  vote  of  death.  In 
departments  in  which  Constitutionalists  and 
Royalists  had  strong  interest,  it  was  pr;;ba- 
ble  that  force  would  have  been  repelled  by 
force ;  and  upon  the  whole,  in  P'ram-e, 
where  the  law  had  been  long  a  de;id  letter, 
the  arbitrament  of  the  nation  on  the  King's 
fate  must  and  would  have  proved  a  bloody 
one. 

But  from  that  pi."ture  which  must  have 
followed  the  success  of  ins  party  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  V>'rg:;iaud  endeavour- 
ed to  avert  the  tlmaghts  of  his  hearers, 
while  he  strove  to  dx  them  on  tlis  crimes 
and  criminal  ambition  of  the  Jacobins. 

"  It  is  tliey  who  ■.".■■'■h  civil  w.".r,"  he  ex- 
claimed. '•  who  threaten  with  daggers  the 
National  Convention  of  France — they  who 
preach  in  the  tribune,  and  iii  the  market- 
ploce  doctrines  subversive  of  all  social  or- 
der. They  are  the  men  who  desire  civil 
war,  who  accuse  justice  of  pusillanimity, 
because  she  will  not  strike  before  convic- 
tion— who  call  common  humanity  a  proof 
of  conspiracy,  and  accuse  all  those  as  trai- 
tors to  their  country  who  will  not  join  in 
acts  of  robbery  and  assassination — those  in 
fine,  who  pervert  every  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  and  by  the  grossest  flatte- 
ries endeavour  to  gain  the  popular  assent 
and  countenance  to  the  most  detesLabla 
crimes."  He  dissected  the  arts  of  the 
demagogues  in  terms  equallv  just  and  se- 
vere. They  had  b^eii  artfullv  referred  to 
the  Temple  as  the  cause  of  every  distress 
under  which  the  populace  laboured  ;  after 
the  death  of  Louis,  which  they  so  eagerly 
pursued,  they  would  have  the  same  reasons 
and  the  same  power  for  directing  the  odiuna 
of  every  distress  or  misfuitune  against  lU4 
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Convention,  and  making  the  representa- 
lives  of  France  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  as  they  had  now  reiulered  the  de- 
throned Kinii.  Me  concluded  with  a  horri- 
ble picture  of  Pans  under  the  dominion  of 
J;icol>inisin.  which  was,  however,  exceeded 
by  tlie  facts  that  ensued.  '"To  what  hor- 
rors," he  said,  ''  will  no'  Paris  be  delivered, 
wlien  she  becomes  the  prey  of  a  horde  of 
desperate  assassins  .'  VV'ho  will  inhabit  a 
ciiy,  where  Death  and  Desolation  will  then 
fix  their  court  ?  Who  will  console  t^.e  ru- 
ined citizen,  stripped  of  the  wealth  he  has 
hooiiurably  acquired,  or  relieve  the  wants 
of  his  fainilv,  which  his  exertions  can  no 
longer  supply  ?  Go  in  that  hour  of  need," 
he  continued,  '•  and  ask  bread  of  those  who 
have  precipitated  you  from  competence  in- 
to ruin,  and  they  will  answer,  '  Hence  ! 
dispute  with  huni,'ry  hounds  for  the  carcases 
ol' those  we  have  last  n.urdered — or,  if  you 
■would  drink,  here  is  tiie  blood  we  have 
lately  shed — other  nourishment  we  have 
none  to  afford  you  I'  " 

The  elonuence  of  Vergniaud,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  associates,  were  in  vain.  Bar- 
rere,  the  auxiliary  of  the  Jacobins,  though 
scarcely  the  partaker  of  their  confidence, 
drew  off  as  usual  i.iany  of  the  timid  host  of 
neutrals,  by  alleging  specious  reasons,  of 
which  the  convincing  power  lay  in  this, 
that  they  must  consult  their  own  safely 
rulier  than  the  cause  of  justice.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  peopll,  on  which  the  Girondists 
relied  .as  the  means  of  reprieving  rather 
than  saving  the  King — of  giving  their  con- 
sciences the  quieting  opiate  that  he  died 
not  by  their  direct  agency — was  rejected 
by  four  hundred  and  twenty  voices  against 
twr,  hundred  and  eigiity-one.  .V  decisive 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  question,  to  what  punishment  the  de- 
throned monarch  should  be  subjected. 

The  bravos  of  the  Jacobins  surrounded 
tiie  place  of  meeting  on  every  point  of  ac- 
cess while  this  finnl  vote  was  called,  and, 
to  men  already  affrighted  with  their  situa- 
tion, added  every  motive  of  terror  that 
words,  and  sometimes  .acts  of  violence, 
could  convey.  "Think  not,"  they  said, 
''to  rob  the  people  of  llieir  prey.  If  you 
acquit  Louis,  we  go  instantly  to  the  Tem- 
ple to  destroy  him  w.th  his  whole  fam- 
ily, and  we  add  to  his  massacre  that  of  all 
who  befriended  him."  Undoubtedly,  among 
the  terrified  deputies,  there  were  some 
moved  by  tiicsc  horrible  arguments,  who 
conceived  that,  in  giving  a  vote  for  Louis's 
life,  they  would  endanger  their  own,  v.ith- 
out  saving  him.  Still,  however,  among  this 
overawed  and  ♦renibling  band  of  judges, 
there  were  mmy  whose  hearts  failed  them 
as  they  reflected  on  the  crime  they  were 
about  to  commit,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
find  some  evasion  stopping  short  of  regi- 
cide. Captivity  till  the  peace  was  in 
general  proposed  as  a  composition.  Tlie 
philosopliical  humanity  of  Condorcet  threw 
in  fetters,  to  make  the  c<mdition  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Jacobins.  Others  voted  for 
dealh  conditionally.  The  most  intense  anx- 
Jety  prevailed  during  the  vote ;  and  tven 
Slie  banditti  in  the  tribunes  Kuspeuded  their 


usual  howls,  and  only  murmured  deat}^  to 
the  voter,  when  the  opinion  given  was  for 
the  more  lenient  punishment.  VVlien  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  returned  from 
Kngland  on  the  fall  of  La  Fayette,  aiui  sat 
as  a  member  of  the  ('onvention,  under  the 
absurd  name  of  Citizen  L'Egalite — when 
this  b.ase  prince  was  asked  his  vote,  there 
was  a  Jeep  pause  •,  and  when  the  answer 
proved  Death,  a  momentary  horror  electri- 
fied the  auditors.  When  the  voices  were 
numbered,  the  direct  doom  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  fifty-three,  being  the  differ- 
ence between  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  and  three  hunflred  and  thirty-four. 
The  President  announced  that  the  doom  of 
De.\th  was  pronounced  against  Louis  Ca- 
pet. 

Let  none,  we  repeat,  dishonour  the  paral- 
lel passage  in  England's  history,  by  com- 
paring it  with  this  disgraceful  act  of  mur- 
der, committed  by  a  few  in  rabid  fury  of 
gain,  by  the  greater  part  in  mere  panic  and 
cowardice.  That  deed,  which  Algernon 
Sidney  pronounced  the  bravest  and  justest 
ever  done  in  England, — thai  f acinus  tarn  il- 
litstreni'  Milton, — was  acted  by  men.  from 
whose  principles  and  feelings  we  differ  en- 
tirely •,  but  not  more  than  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell  differed  from  that  of  the  blood- 
thirsty and  envious  Robespierre,  or  the  po- 
litical views  of  Hutchinson  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  acted  all  in  honour,  from  those 
of  the  timid  and  pedantic  Girondists. 

The  same  palsy  o^the  mind  which  had 
annihilated  the  courage  of  the  Convention, 
pervaded  Paris.  There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing for  the  King's  condition,  a  wish  that  he 
might  be  saved,  but  which  never  became 
strong  enough  to  arise  into  the  resolution 
to  effect  his  safety.  Dumouriez  himself 
came  to  Paris  with  all  the  splendour  of  a 
conqueror,  whose  victory  at  Jemappes  had 
added  Belgium,  as  Flanders  began  to  be 
called,  to  the  French  nation  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  might  be  his  ul- 
terior design,  which  his  situation  and  char- 
acter render  somewhat  doubtful,  his  pur- 
pose was,  in  the  first  pl.ace.  to  secure  the 
person  of  Louis  from  farther  danger  or  in- 
sult. But  conqueror  as  he  v/as,  Dumou- 
riez, though  more  favourably  placed  than 
La  Favette  had  been  upon  a  similar  at- 
tempt, was  far  from  being,  with  respect  to 
Paris,  in  the  same  independent  situation  in 
which  Cromwell  had  been  to  London,  ur 
Cajsar  to  Rome.  , 

The  army  with  which  he  had  accomplish- 
ed hi.s  victories  was  y«t  but  half  his  own. 
Six  ("ommissioners  from  the  Convention, 
Dantoii  himself  b'nng  the  principal,  had 
carefully  remained  at  his  head-quarters, 
watching  his  motions,  controlling  his  pow- 
er, encouraging  the  private  soldiers  of  each 
re'.'iinent  to  hold  Jacobin  clubs  exclusive 
of  the  authority  of  the  general,  studiously 
placing  in  their  recollection  at  every  in- 
stant, that  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
eqiiility  rendered  the  soldier  to  a  certain 
point  independent  of  his  commander;  and 
remindinj  them  that  they  conquered  bv  the 
command  of  Dumouriez,  indeed,  but  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Republic,  to  whom  the 
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general,  as  they  themselves,  was  but  a  ser- 
vant and  factor.  The  more  absolute  the 
rule  of  a  community,  the  more  do  its  mem- 
bers enjoy  any  relaxation  of  sucli  severe 
bonds ;  so  that  he  v.ho  can  with  safety 
preach  a  decay  of  discipline  to  an  army,  of 
which  discipline  is  the  very  essence,  is 
sure  to  find  willing  listeners.  A  great  part 
of  Duniouriez's  army  was  unsettled  in  their 
minds  by  doctrines,  vvliich  taught  an  inde- 
pendence of  official  authority  inconsistent 
with  their  situation  as  soldiers,  but  proper, 
they  were  assured,  to  their  quality  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  manner  in  whicli  Pnche,  tiie  minis- 
ter of  war,  who,  brought  into  otiice  by  Ro- 
land, deserted  his  benefactor  to  join  tlie  Ja- 
cobin faction,  had  conducted  his  branch  of 
the  administration,  was  so  negligent,  that  it 
had  given  ground  for  serious  belief  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  armed  force  (at  whatever  risk  of  na- 
tional defeat,)|in  such  a  manner,  that  if  in 
their  disorganized  state  Dumouriez  had  at- 
tempted to  move  thera  towards  Paris  for  in- 
suring the  safety  of  Louis,  he  should  find 
them  unfit  for  such  a  march.  The  army  had 
no  longer  draught-horses  for  the  artillery, 
and  was  in  want  of  all  with  which  a  regular 
body  of  forces  should  be  supplied.  Du- 
mouriez, according  to  his  own  account,  both 
from  the  want  of  equipments  of  every  kind, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Jacobin 
Commissioners  had  enfeebled  the  discipline 
of  his  troops,  could  not  have  moved  to- 
wards Paris  witliout  losing  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  his  head  to  boot,  before  he 
had  f.'i>t  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 

Dumouriez  had  detaciied,  however,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  officers  and  confidential  per- 
sons, to  second  any  enterprise  which  he 
might  find  himself  capable  of  undertaking 
in  the  King's  behalf.  While  at  Pans'  he 
states  that  "he  treated  with  every  faction  in 
turn,  attempting  even  to  movo  Robespierre  ; 
and  through  means  of  Jiis  own  intimate 
friend  Gensenne,  he  renewed  his  n^.ore  nat- 
«ra!  connexions  with  the  (Girondists.  But 
the  one  party  were  too  determined  on  their 
bloody  object  to  be  diverted  from  it  ;  the 
other,  disconcerted  in  viewing  the  result  of 
iieir  timid  and  ambiguous  attempt  to  carry 
■irough  an  appeal  to  the  people,  sav.'  no 
'■a-rthcr  chance  of  saving  the  King's  life  oth- 
erwise than  by  the  risk  of  their  own,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  executioners  than  ^ic- 
tiras. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Paris,  many  of 
^honi  Dumouriez  states  liimself  to  have 
urgetl  with  the  argument,  that  the  Conven- 
tion, in  assumine  the  power  of  judging  the 
King,  liad  exceeiled  the  powers  granted  to 
them  by  the  nation,  he  found  hcare-rs,  not 
indeed  uninterested  or  unmoved,  but  too 
lukewarm  to  promise  efficient  assistance. 
The  citizens  wore  in  that  state,  in  which 
tn  English  poet  has  said  of  them, — 

•'Cold  burfhers  must  be  struck,  and  struck  liko 

flints, 
Ero  their  li.J  lire  will  sparkle." 


With  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  justice 
they  perceived  what  was  expected  of  them  j 
but  felt  not  the  less  the  trammels  of  their 
situation,  and  hesitated  t.)  incur  the  fury  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  which  passiveness 
on  their  own  part  might  postpone  or  avert. 
They  listened  to  tlie  general  witii  interest, 
but  without  enthusiasm  ;  implored  lam  to 
choose  a  less  dangerous  subject  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Jac- 
obins, as  of  the  influence  of  a  tempest, 
which  mortal  efforts  could  not  withstand. 
With  one  man  of  worth  and  confidence, 
Dumouriez  pressed  the  conversation  on  the 
!  meanness  of  suffering  the  city  to  be  govern- 
ed by  two  or  three  thousand  banditti,  till 
the  citizen  looked  on  the  ground  and  blush- 
ed, as  he  made  the  degrading  confess'on,— 
"  I  see,  citizen-general,  to  what  conclusion 
your  argument  tends  ;  but  we  are  cowards, 
and  the  King  must  perish.  What  e-vertion 
of  spirit  can  you  expect  from  a  city,  which, 
having  under  arms  eighty-thousand  well- 
trained  militia,  suffered  themselves,  not- 
withstanding, to  be  domineered  over  and  dis- 
armed by  a  comparative  handful  of  rascally 
Federates  from  B-est  and  Marseilles  l"  The 
hint  v.as  sufncient.  Dumouriez.  who  was 
involved  in  much  personal  danger,  desisted 
from  efforts,  in  which  he  could  only  com- 
promise his  own  safety  witliout  insuring 
that  of  the  King.  He  affirms,  that  during 
twenty  days'  residence  near  Paris  he  wit- 
nessed no  effort,  cither  pubHc  or  private,  to 
avert  the  King's  fate  ;  and  that  the  only 
feelings  which  prevailed  among  the  higher 
classes,  were  those-of  consternation  and  ap- 
athy. 

it  was  then  especially  to  be  regretted, 
that  a!i  emigration,  certainly  premature, 
had  drained  the  countrv  of  those  hery  and 
eallant  nobles,  whose  blood  would  have 
been  so  readily  ventured  in  defence  of  the 
King.  Five  hundred  mon  of  high  charac- 
ter and  determined  bravery  would  probably 
have  been  seconded  by  the  whole  burgher- 
force  of  Paris,  and  might  have  bid  open 
defiance  to  the  Federates,  or,  by  some  sud- 
den and  bold  attempt,  snatched  from  their 
hands  their  intended  victim.  Five  hun- 
dred— but  live  hundred — of  those  who  were 
wi lining  barren  laurels  under  Conde,  or. 
vet  more  unhappily,  were  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  foreign  nations,  might  at  this  mo- 
ment, could  they  have  been  collected  in 
Paris,  Inve  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  they  themselves  most  desired  to 
live,  by  saving  the  life  of  their  unhappy 
sovereign.  But  alth.ough  powerful  reasons, 
and  vet  more  arrrrieved  feelings,  had  recom- 
mended the  emi::ration  f"rom  that  country, 
it  operated  like  the  eoniinon  experiment  of 
the  Levden  phial,  one  side  of  which  being 
charged  with  an  uncommon  quantity  of  the 
electrical  fluid,  has  the  effect  of  creating  a 
deficiency  of  the  same  essence  upon  the 
other.  In  the  interior  of  France,  tlie  spirit 
of  loyalty  was  at  the  lowest  ebb;  because 
those  U])on  whom  it  especially  acted  as  a 
principle,  were  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  to  whom  they  would  otherwisa 
have  afforded  both  eLi-uragement  and  es 
ample. 
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The  sacrifice  therefore  was  to  be  made —  |  the  last  duties  to  Louis,  had  like  in  tjie  is- 
nude  in  spite  of  those  wiio  ce.-tainly  com-  i  sue  to  have  proved  fatal  to  himself.     As  the 


pcsod  the  great  majority  of  Pans,  at  least 
ofsuchaswere  capable  of  reflection, — in 
Fphf.  of  the  comniamicr  of  the  army,  Du- 
iiiouiirz, — in  spilo    of  tlie  consciences  of 


instrument  of  death  descended,  the  confes- 
sor  pronounced   the    impressive    words, — 
"  .'^on  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven  I'' 
There  was  a  last  will  of  Louis   XVl.  cir- 


tho  (iirondists.  wiio,  while  tliey  affected  an  [  culaled  upon  good  authoritv,  ben.rin;'  this 
iur  of  republican  stoicism,  saw  plainly,  and  I  remarkable  passage: — '•  I  recommend  to 
V.  ere  fully  sensible  of  the  great  political  er-  my  son,  should  he  have  the  misfortune  to 
ror.  the  great  moral  sin  they  were  about  to    become  King,  to  recollect  that  his  whole 


rommit. 

Lndoubtedly  they  expected,  that  by  joining 
in.  or  acquiescing  in  at  least,  if  not  author- 
j:<i!ig,  this  unnecessary  and  wanton  cruelty, 
they  should  establish  their"  character  with 
the  populace  as  iirm  and  unshaken  republi- 
cans, who  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the 
King,  .-ince  his  life  was  demanded  at  the 
shrine  of  freedom.  They  were  not  long  of 
jearning,  that  they  gained  nothing  by  their 
Hiean-spirited  acquiescence  in  a  crime 
•*hich  their  souls  must  have  abhorred.  All 
were  sensible  that  the  Girondists  had  been 
all  along,  notwithstanding  their  theoretical 
prete^isions  in  favour  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, lingering  and  looking  back  with  some 
favour  to  the  dethroned  prince,  to  whose 
death  they  only  consented  in  sheer  cold- 
ness and  cow.ardicc  of  heart,  because  it  re- 
quired to  be  defended  at  some  hazard  to 
their  own  safety.  The  faults  at  once  of 
djiplicity  and  cowardice  were  thus  n.xed  on 
tliis  party  ;  who,  detested  by  the  Royalists, 
and  by  all  who  in  any  degree  harboured 
op;nions  favourable  to  monarchy,  had  their 
lives  and  olfices  sought  after  by  the  whole 
host  of  Jacobins  in  full  cry,  and  that  on  ac- 


faculties  arc  due  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  he  ought  to  consult  the  hanjiiness 
of  his  peo[)le,  by  governing  accordir  4  to  the 
laws,  forgetting  all  injurie.s  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  in  particular  those  which  I  may 
have  sustained.  But  while  I  e.xhort  him  to 
govern  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  I 
cannot  but  add,  that  this  will  be  only  in  his 
power,  in  so  lar  as  he  shall  be  endowed 
with  authority  to  cause  right  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  wrong  punished  ;  and  that  without 
sucli  authority,  his  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment must  be  more  hurtiul  than  advanta- 
geous to  the  state," 

Not  to  mingle  the  fate  of  the  illustrious 
victims  of  the  royal  family  with  the  general 
tale  of  the  sufferers  under  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, we  must  here  mention  the  deaths  of 
the  rest  of  that  illustrious  house,  which 
closed  for  a  time  a  monarchy,  that,  existing 
through  three  dynasties,  had  given  sixty- 
six  kings  to  France. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Queen 
was  to  be  long  permitted  to  survive  her 
husband.  She  had  been  even  more  than 
he  the  object  of  revolutionary  detestation; 
nay,  many  were   disposed  to  throw  on  Ma- 


count  of  faint-spirited  wishes,  which  they  j  rie  Antoinette,  almost  exclusively,  the 
li:i(l  scarcely  dared  even  to  attempt  to  ren-  blame  of  those  measures,  which  thev  con- 
d».'r  eilicient,  sidored  as  counter-revolutionary.  She  came 

On  the  2!st  of  January  1793,  Louis  XVL  1  to  France  a  say,  voung,  and  beautiful  Prin- 
was  puLlicly  beheaded  in  the  midst  of  his  cess — she  found  in  her  husband  a  faithful, 
own  metropolis,  in  the  i^/aceLciitis  Q?/i7ize.  affectionate,  almost  an  uxorious  husband, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather.  In  the  early  years  of  her  reign  she  wasguil- 
It  is  possible,  for  the  critical  eye  of  the  his-  |  ty  of  two  faults. 

torian,  to  discover  much  v/eakness  in  the  I  In  the  first  place,  she  dispensed  too  much 
cnnduct  of  this  unhap[)y  monarch  ;  for  he  with  court-etiquette,  and  wished  too  often 
had  neither  the  determination  necessary  to  to  enjoy  a  retirement  and  freedom,  incon- 
fight  for  his  rights,  nor  the  power  of  sub-  sistent  with  her  high  rank  and  the  customs 
milling  with  apparent  indiiference  to  cir- i  of  the  court.     This  wa.,  a  great  though  nat 


cumslances,  where  resistance  inferred  dan- 
ger. He  submitted,  indeed,  but  with  so  bad 
a  grace,  that  he  only  made  himself  suspect- 
ed of  cowardice,  without  getting  credit  for 
voluntary  concession.  But  yet  his  behav- 
iour on  many  trying  occasions  effectually 
finiiicated  hi:n  from  the  charge  oi' timidity, 
and  showed  thai  the  unwillinliness  to  &hed 
blood,  by  which  he  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, arose  from  benevolence,  not  from 
pusillanimity. 

lipon  the  scaffold,  he  behaved  with  the 
firmness  which  became  a  noble  spirit,  and 
tlie  patience  beseeming  one  who  was  recon- 
ciled to  Heaven.     .\s  one  of  the  few  marks 


of  sympathy  with  which  his  sufferings  were    joying. 


ural  mistake.  The  etiquette  of  a  court  pla- 
ces round  the  great  personages  whom  it  re- 
gards, a  close  and  troublesome  'vatch,  but 
that  very  guard  acts  a  barrier  against  cal- 
umny ;  and  when  these  formal  witnessea 
are  withdrawn,  evil  tongues  are  never  want- 
ing to  supply  with  infamous  reports  a  blank 
which  no  testimony  can  be  brought  to  fill 
up  with  the  truth.  No  individual  suffered 
more  than  .Maiie  .\ntoinette  from  tiiis  spe- 
cies of  slander,  which  imputed  the  most 
scandalous  occupations  to  hours  that  were 
only  meant  to  be  stolen  from  form  and  from 
state,  and  devoted  to  the  ease  which 
crowned  heads  ought  never  to  dream  of  en- 


soflened,  the  attendance  of  a  confessor  who 
had  not  taken  the  constitutional  oath,  was 
perinitled  to  the  dethroned  monarch.  He 
who  undertook  the  honourable  but  danger- 
ous office,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  gifted  fam- 


.^nother  natunal,  yet  equally  false  step, 
was  her  interfering  more  frequentlv  with 
politics  than  became  her  sex  ;  exhibiting 
thus  her  power  over  the  King,  and  at  the 
same  time   lowering  him  in  the  eves  of  his 


ily  of  F.dgeworth  of  Edgeworthstown  ;  and    subjects,   who,   whatever  be   the' auspices 
tJie  devoted  zeal  with  which  he  rendered  !  under  which  their  own  domestic  afilairs  are 
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conducted,  are  always  scandalized  if  they 
see,  or  think  thev  see,  anything  like  female 
influence  diiecting  the  councils  of  their 
Bovertigns.  We  are  uncertuin  what  degree 
of  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Bezenval,  hut  we  believe  they  approach 
near  the  truth  in  representing  the  Queen  as 
desirous  of  having  a  party  of  her  own,  and 
carrying  points  in  opposition  to  the  minis- 
ters ;  and  we  know  that  a  general  belief  of 
this  sort  was  the  first  foundation  of  the  fa- 
tal report,  that  an  Austrian  cabal  existed  in 
the  Court  of  France,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Queen,  which  was  supposed  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  ot  France  to  favour  those 
of  the  Emoeror  of  Germany. 

The  terms  of  her  accusation  were  too 
basely  depraved  to  be  even  hinted  at  here. 
She  scorned  to  reply  to  it,  but  appealed  to 
all  who  had  been  mothers,  against  the  very 
possibility  of  the  horrors  which  were  stat- 
ed against  her.  The  widow  of  a  King,  the 
sister  of  an  Emperor,  was  condemned  to 
death,  dragged  in  an  open  tumbril  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  beheaded  on  the 
IGtli  October  17113.  She  suffered  death  in 
her  Syih  year. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis, 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  that  she  resembled  a  chap- 
el in  a  King's  palace,  into  which  nothing 
but  piety  and  morality  enter,  while  all 
around  is  filleil  with  sin,  idleness,  and  fol- 
ly, did  not,  by  the  most  harmless  demean- 
our and  inoffensive  character,  escape  the 
miserable  fate  in  which  the  Jacobins  had 
determined  to  involve  the  whole  family  of 
Louis  XVT.  Part  of  the  accusation  re- 
dnundel  to  tlie  honour  of  her  character. 
She  was  accused  of  having  admitted  to  the 
apartments  of  the  TuiUeries  some  of  the 
Isational  Guards,  of  the  section  of  Fillesde 
Saint  Thomas,  and  causing  the  wounds  to 
be  looked  to  which  they  had  received  in  a 
ekirinish  with  the  Marseillois,  immediate- 
ly before  the  10th  of  August,  The  prin- 
cess admitted  her  having  done  so,  and  it 
was  exactly  in  consistence  with  her  whole 
conduct.  Another  charge  stated  the  ridic- 
ulous accusation,  that  she  had  distributed 
bullets  chewed  by  herself  and  her  attend- 
ants, to  render  them  more  fatal,  to  the  de- 
fcuders  of  the  Castle  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  a 


ridiculous  fable,  of  which  there  was  no 
proof  whatever  She  was  beheaded  in  May 
not,  and  met  her  death  as  became  the 
manner  in  which  her  life  had  been  spent. 

We  are  weary  of  recounting  these  atroci- 
ties, as  others  must  be  of  reading  them. 
Yet  it  is  not  useless  that  men  should  see 
how  far  tiuman  nature  can  be  carried,  in 
contradiction  to  every  feeling  the  most  sa- 
cred, to  every  pleading  whether  of  justice 
or  of  humanity.  The  Dauphin  we  have  al- 
ready described  as  a  promising  child  of  sev- 
en years  old,  an  aire  at  which  no  offence 
could  have  been  given,  and  from  which  no 
danger  could  have  been  apprehended.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the 
innocent  child,  and  by  means  to  which  or 
dinary  murders  seem  deeds  of  mercy. 

Tlie  unhappy  boy  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  most  hard-hearted  villain  whom  the 
Community  of  Paris,  well  acquainted  wliere 
such  agents  were  to  be  found,  were  able  to 
select  from  their  band  of  Jacobins.  This 
wretch,  a  shoemaker  called  Simon,  asked 
his  employers,  '•  what  was  to  be  done  with 
tho  young  wolf-whelp  ;  was  he  to  be  slain  ?" 
— "No." — '•  Poisoned  .'" — "  No." — "  Starv- 
ed to  death  ?"—"  No."— "  What  then  ?"— 
"  He  was  to  be  got  rid  of."  Accordingly, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  most  severe  treat- 
ment— by  beating,  cold,  vigils,  fasts,  and  ill 
usage  of  every  kind,  so  frail  a  blossom  was 
soon  blighted.  He  died  on  the  Sth  June 
1795. 

After  this  last  horrible  crime,  there  was 
a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  daughter,  and 
now  the  sole  child  of  this  unhappy  house. 
The  Princess  Royal,  whose  qualities  have 
since  honoured  even  her  birth  and  blood, 
experienced  from  this  period  a  mitigated 
catjtivity.  Finally,  on  the  19th  December 
1793,  this  last  remaining  relic  of  the  family 
of  Louis  was  permitted  to  leave  her  prison 
and  her  country,  in  exchange  for  La  Fay- 
ette and  others,  whom,  on  that  condition, 
Austria  delivered  from  captivity.  She  be- 
came afterwards  the  wife  of  her  cousin  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  eldest  son  of  the  reign 
ing  monarch  of  France,  and  obtained,  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  conducted  her- 
self at  Bourdeaux  in  1815,  the  highcBt 
praise  for  gallantry  and  spirit. 
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CHAP.  ZIV. 

Dumoitricz — ITis  displeasure  at  the  Treatment  of  the  Flemish  Provinces  by  the  Conven- 
Hon — His  Projects  in  cun-iequeuce — (ruins  the  ill-will  of  his  Army — and  is  forced  t9 
J\y  to  the  Austrian  Camp — Licts  many  years  in  retreat,  and  finally  dies  iti  England.-^ 
Sainigtiles  betwixt  the  (Girondists  and  Jacobins  in  the  Convention. — Robespierre  im- 
peaches the  Leaders  of  the  (Jirondials — and  is  dvnonnced  by  them. — Decree  of  Accu- 
sation passed  against  Marat,  ii'ho  conceals  hiinself.  —  Commission  of  Twelve  appoint- 
ed.— Marat  acquitted,  and  sent  back  to  the  Convention  with  a  Civic  Crown. —  'Terror 
and  Indecision  of  the  (Jirondisls. — Jacobins  prepare  to  attack  titc  Palais  Royal,  but 
are  repulsed — Repair  to  the  Convention,  who  recall  the  Commis.non  of  Twelve. — Lou- 
vet  and  other  Girondist  Leaders  fly  from  Paris. — Convention  go  forth  in  Procession 
to  Expostulate  with  the  People — Forced  back  to  their  Hall,  and  compelled  to  Decree 
the  Accusation  of  Tliirty  of  their  Body. — Girondists  finally  Ruined — and  their  Prin- 
cipal Leaders  perish  in  Prison,  by  the  Guillotine,  and  by  Famine- — Close  of  their 
History. 

While  the  Republic  was  thus  indulging 
the  full  tyranny  of  irresistible  success  over 
the  remains  of  the  royal  family,  it  seemed 
about  to  sustain  a  severe  shock  from  one  of 
its  own  children,  who  had  arisen  to  emi- 
nence by  its  paths.  Tliis  was  liumounez, 
wliom  we  left  victor  at  Jemappes,  and  con- 
queror, in  consequence,  of  the  Flemish 
provinces.  These  fair  possessions,  the 
Convention,  without  a  moments  hesita- 
tion, annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France  ; 
End  proceeded  to  pour  down  upon  them 
their  tax-gatherers,  commissaries,  and  ev- 
ery otlier  denomination  of  spoilers,  who  not 
only  robbed  without  ceremony  tlie  unfortu- 
late  inhabitants,  but  insulted  their  religion 
by  pillaging  and  delacing  their  churches. 
Bet  their  laws  and  privileges  at  contempt, 
and  tyrannized  over  them  in  the  very  man- 
ner, which  had  so  recently  induced  the 
Flemings  to  offer  resistance  to  their  own 
hereditary  princes  of  the  House  of  .\ustria. 

Dumouriez,  naturally  proud  of  his  con- 
quest, felt  for  th(  se  who  had  surrendered 
to  his  arms  upon  assurance  of  being  well 
treated,  and  was  sensible  that  his  own  hon- 
our and  influence  were  aimed  at ;  and  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Convention  to  make 
use  of  his  abilities  only  as  their  implements, 
and  to  keep  his  army  in  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  themselves. 

T^ie  general,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
ambition  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a  con- 
queror; he  considered  his  army  as  the 
means  of  attaining   the    victories,   which, 


fertile  invention,  nor  can  it  be  known  with 
certainty  to  which  he  most  inclined.  He 
may  have  entertained  the  idea  of  prevailing 
upon  the  army  to  decide  for  the  youthful 
Liauphin  to  be  their  Constitutional  King; 
or,  as  many  have  thought,  it  may  better 
have  suited  his  personal  views  to  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  throne  a  gallant  young 
prince  of  the  blood,  who  h.id  distinguished 
himself  in  his  army,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
miserable  Duke  of  Orleans.  Such  a  change 
of  dynasty  might  be  supposed  to  limit  the 
wishes  of  tlie  proposed  sovereign  to  that 
share  of  power  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Rev- 
olution, since  he  would  have  had  no  title  to 
the  crown  save  what  arose  from  the  Consti- 
tution. But,  to  qualify  himself  in  either  case 
to  act  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  in 
dependent  of  the  National  Convention,  it 
was  necessary  that  Dumouriez  should  pur- 
sue his  conquests,  act  upon  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  ministers  at  Paris,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  title  of  victor  in  Belgium,  add 
that  of  conqueror  of  Holland.  He  com- 
menced, accordingly,  an  invasion  of  the 
latter  country,  with  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. But  though  he  took  Certruydenberg, 
and  blockaded  Bersen-op-Zoom,  he  waa 
repulsed  from  Williamst.adt ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  received  information  that  an 
army  of  Austrians,  under  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  a  general  of  eminence,  though 
belonging  to  the  old  milita.'-y  school  of  tier- 
many,  was  advancing  into  Flanders.  Du- 
mouriez retreated  from  Holland  to  make  a 


without  him,  they  could  not  have  achieved,  stand  against  these  new  enemies,  and  waa 
and  he  desired  to  retain  it  under  his  own  again  unfortunate.  The  French  were  de- 
immediate  command,  as  a  combatant  wish-  feated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  their  new 
es  to  keep  hold  of  the  sword  which  he  has  levies  almost  entirely  dispersed.  Chasrin- 
w'.elded  with  success.  He  accounted  him- |  eJ  with  this  disaster,  Dumouriez  gave  an 
self  strongly  possessed  of  the  hearts  of  his  |  imprudent  loose  to  the  warmth  of  his  tcm- 
eoldiers,  and  therefore  thouwiit  himself  |  per.  Following  the  false  step  of  La  Fay- 
qualified  to  play  the  part  of  military  umpire  ette,  in  menacing  before  he  was  prepared  to 
in  the  divisions  of  the  state,  which  I^a  '  strike,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention, 
Fayette  had  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  1  threatening  the  Jacobin  party  with  the  in 
with  this  view,  doubtless,  that  he  undertook  ,  diiination   of  his  arniv.     I'his   was   on   the 


that  expedition  to  I'aris,  in  which  he  vain 
Iv  attempted  a  mediation  in  behalf  of  the 
Sing. 

After  leaving  Paris,  Dumouriez  seems  to 
have  abandoned  Louis  personally  to  his 
fate,  yet  still  retaiiiinu  hopes  to  curb  the 
neadlong  course  of  the  Rfvolution. 

Two  plans  presented  themselves  to  his 


12th  March  I7'J3,  and  six  days  afterw.ardl 
he  was  again  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden. 

It  must  have  been  extremely  doubtful, 
whether,  in  the  very  pilch  of  victory,  Du- 
mouriez possessed  enough  of  individual  in- 
fluence over  his  army,  to  have  inclined 
them  to  declare  agivcst  the  National  Con- 
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Tention.  The  forces  which  lie  commanded 
were  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
regular  army,  long  eml)odied,  and  engaged 
perhaps  for  years  in  diriicult  enterprises, 
and  in  foreign  countries,  where  such  a 
force  exists  as  a  community  only  by  their 
military  relations  to  each  other;  where  the 
common  soldiers  know  no  other  home  than 
their  tents,  and  no  other  direction  than  the 
voice  of  their  officers  ;  and  the  officers  no 
other  laws  than  the  pleasure  of  their  gen- 
eral. Such  armies,  holding  themselves 
independent  of  tlie  civil  autliorities  of  their 
country,  came  at  length,  through  the  habit 
of  long  wars  and  distant  conquests,  to  exist 
in  the  French  empire,  and  upon  such  rested 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Imperial  throne  ; 
but  as  yet,  the  troops  of  the  Republic  con- 
sisted either  of  the  regiments  revolution- 
ized, when  the  great  change  had  offered 
commissions  to  privates,  and  batons  to  sub- 
alterns, or  of  new  levies,  who  had  their  very 
existence  through  the  Revolution,  and 
whose  common  nickname  of  Carmagnols, 
expressed  their  Republican  origin  and  opin- 
ions. Such  troops  might  obey  the  voice 
of  the  general  on  the  actual  held  of  battle, 
but  were  not  very  amenable  even  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  discipline  elsewhere,  and 
were  not  likely  to  exchange  their  rooted 
political  principles,  with  all  the  ideas  of 
license  connected  with  them,  at  Dumou- 
riez's  word  of  command,  as  they  would 
have  changed  their  front,  or  have  adopted 
any  routine  military  movement.  Still  less 
were  they  likely  implicitlv  to  obey  this 
commander,  when  the  prestige  of  his  for- 
tune seemed  in  the  act  of  abandoning  him, 
and  least  of  all,  when  they  found  him  dis- 
posed to  make  a  compromise  with  the  ver}' 
foe  who  had  defeated  him,  and  perceived 
that  he  negotiated,  by  abandoning  his  con- 
quests to  the  Austrians,  to  purchase  the 
opportunity  or  permission  of  executing  the 
counter-revolution  which  he  proposed. 

Nevertheless,  Dumouriez,  either  pushed 
on  by  an  active  and  sanguine  temper,  or 
being  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  endeav- 
oured, by  intrigues  in  his  own  army,  and 
an  understanding  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  render  himself  strong  enough 
to  overset  the  reigning  party  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  restore,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  Constitution  of  1791.  He  ex- 
pressed this  purpose  with  imprudent  open- 
ness. Several  gPJiei'als  of  division  de- 
clared a:;ainst  his  scheme.  He  failed  in 
obtaining  pos.session  of  the  fortress  of  Lisle, 
Valenciennes,  and  Cond<5.  Another  act  of 
imprudence  ai;j;ravated  the  unpopularity 
into  which  he  be^'^an  to  fall  with  his  army. 
Four  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  re- 
monstrated publicly  on  the  course  he  was 
pursuing.  Deniouriez.  not  contented  with 
arrestin'.:  them,  had  the  itnpnidence  to  send 
them  to  the  canip  of  the  Austrians  prison- 
ers, thus  deliverinjc  up  to  the  public  enemy 
the  representatives  of  the  ^zovernment  un- 
der wliich  he  was  appointed,  and  lor  which 
he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  i)rociaiming  his 
alliance  with  the  invaders  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  oppose. 

All  this  rash  conduct  disunited  the  tie 


between  Dumouriez  and  his  army.  Tha 
cesistance  to  his  authority  became  general, 
and  finally,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  that  he  made  his  escape  to  the  .Aus- 
trian camp,  with  his  young  friend  the  Duke 
de  Chartres. 

All  that  this  able  .and  ambitious  man  sav- 
ed in  l.'is  retreat  was  merely  his  life,  of 
which  he  spent  some  years  afterwards  in 
Germany,  concluding  it  in  England  about 
1822,  without  again  making  any  figure  iu 
the  political  horizon.*  Thus,  the  attempt 
of  Dumouriez,  to  u.^c  military  force  to  stem 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  failed,  like 
that  of  La  Fayette  some  months  before.  To 
use  a  medical  simile,  the  imposthume  was 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced,  and  sufficiently 
come  to  a  head,  to  be  benefited  by  the  use 
of  the  lancet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Convention,  though  tri- 
umphant over  the  schemes  of  the  revolted 
general,  was  divided  by  the  two  parties  to 
whom  its  walls  served  for  an  arena,  in 
which  to  aim  against  each  other  the  most 
deadly  blows.  It  was  now  manifest  that 
the  strife  must  end  tragically  for  one  of  the 
parties,  and  all  circumstances  pointed  out 
the  Ciirondists  ns  the  victims.  They  had 
indeed  still  the  command  of  majorities  in 
the  Convention,  especially  when  the  votes 
were  taken  by  scrutiny  or  ballot ;  on  which 
occasions  the  feebler  deputies  of  the  Plain 
could  give  their  voice  according  to  their 
consciences,  without  its  being  known  that 
they  had  done  so.  Rutin  open  debate,  and 
when  the  members  voted  viva  voce,  amongst 
the  intimidating  cries  and  threats  of  tribunes 
filled  by  an  infuriated  audience,  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  justice  seemed  too  nearly  al- 
lied to  that  of  martyrdom,  to  be  prevalent 
generally  amongst  men  who  made  their 
own  sat'oty  the  rule  of  their  politicU  con- 
duct. The  party,  however,  continued  for 
several  months  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
administration,  and  to  make  such  a  struggle 
in  the  Convention  as  could  be  achieved  by 
oratory  and  reasoning,  against  underhand 
intrigue,  supported  by  violent  declamation, 
and  which  was,  upon  the  least  signal,  sure 
of  the  aid  of  actual  brutal  violence. 

The  Ciirondists,  we  have  seen,  had  aimed 
decrees  of  the  Assembly  at  the  triumvirate, 
and  a  plot  was  now  laid  among  the  Jacobins, 
to  repay  that  intended  distinction  by  the 
actual  strokes  of  the  axe,  or,  failing  that, 
of  the  dagger. 

\Vhen  the  news  of  Dumouriez's  defection 
arrived,  tlie  .lacobins,  always  alert  in  pre 
possessing  the  public  mind,  held  out  the 
Ciirondists  as  the  associates  of  the  revolted 
general.  It  was  on  them  whom  they  direct- 
ed the  jiublic  animosity,  great  and  furious 
in  proportion  to  tlie  nature  of  the  crisis. 
That  majority  of  the  Convention,  whom  the 
traitor  Dumouriez  affirmed  was  sound,  and 
with  which  he  acted  in  concert,  intimated, 
according  to  the  .lacobins,  the  Girondists 
the  allies  of  his  treasons.  They  called  out 
in  the  Convention,  on  the  8th  of  March,  for 


*  Dumouriez  was  a  man  of  pleasing  mnnnprs  and 
lively  conversation.  He  livpd  in  retirement,  near 
Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  and  died  only  witliio  theM 
last  two  or  thieo  years. 
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t  tribunal  of  judgment  fit  to  decide  on  such 
crimes,  without  llic  delays  arij.iiii;  from  or- 
dinary forms  of  pleailini^  and  evidence,  and 
witliout  even  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
The  Girondists  opposed  this  measure,  and 
the  debate  was  violent.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  days,  an  insurrertion  of  the 
people  was  |)repared  by  the  Jacobins,  as 
upon  the  20lh  of  June  and  10th  of  .\ugust. 
It  ought  to  have  broken  out  upon  the  10th 
of  March,  which  was  the  day  destined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ministerial  party  by  a 
general  massacre.  But  the  Girondists  re- 
ceived early  intelligence  of  what  v.ms  in- 
tended, and  absented  themselves  from  the 
Convention  on  the  day  of  peril.  .\  body  of 
Federates  from  Brest,  about  -1-00  strong, 
were  also  detached  in  their  favour  by  Ke- 
velegan,  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  an- 
cient province  of  Bretagne,  and  who  was  a 
zealous  Girondist.  The  precaution,  hovv- 
ever  slight,  was  sufficient  for  the  time.  The 
men  who  were  prepared  to  murder,  were 
unwilling  to  tight,  however  strong  the  odds 
on  their  side  ;  and  the  mustering  of  the 
Jacobin  bravos  proved,  on  this  occasion,  an 
empty  menace. 

Duly  improved,  a  discovered  conspiracy 
is  generally  of  advantage  to  the  party  against 
which  it  was  framed.  But  X'ergniaud, 
when,  in  a  subsequent  sitting,  he  denounc- 
ed to  the  Convention  the  e.\istence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  put  to  death  a  number  of  the 
deputies,  was  contented  to  impute  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  nobles, 
the  priests,  and  the  emissaries  of  Pitt  and 
Coburg  ;  thus  suffering  the  Jacobins  to 
escape  every  imputation  of  that  blame, 
whifsh  all  the  world  knew  attached  to  them, 
and  to  them  only.  He  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed. Marat,  who  rose  after  him,  was  ap- 
plauded as  loudly,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  est^abiished. 

Louvet,  who  exclaims  against  Vergniaud 
for  his  pusillanimity,  says,  that  the  orator 
alleged  in  his  e.xcuse,  "  the  danger  of  in- 
censing violent  men,  already  capable  of  all 
excesses."  They  had  come  to  the  boar- 
chase,  they  had  roused  him  and  provoked 
liis  anger,  and  now  they  felt,  too  late,  that 
they  lacked  weapons  with  which  to  attack 
the  irritated  monster.  The  plotof  the  lOth 
March  had  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  5th  November,  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  described  in  the  Moni- 
tour  as  a  liorrible  conspiracy,  by  which  a 
company  of  ruffians,  assuming  the  title  of 
de  la  Glaciere,  in  remembrance  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  .Avignon,  surrounded  the  hall  for 
two  days,  with  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
National  Convention  by  force,  and  putting 
to  death  a  great  proportion  of  the  deputies. 
Yet  the  Convention  passed  over,  without 
effective  prosecution  of  any  kind,  a  crime 
of  so  enormous  a  die;  and  in  doing  so, 
showed  tiiemselves  more  afraid  of  imme- 
diate personal  consequences,  than  desirous 
of  seizing  an  opportunity  to  rid  France  of 
the  horrible  faction  by  whom  they  were 
scourged  and  menaced. 

In  the  midst  of  next  month  the  Jacobins 
became  the  assailants,  proud,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, o'  the   impunity  under  which  tiiey 


had  been  sheltered.  Robespierre  impeach* 
ed  by  name  the  leaders  of  the  (iirondist*, 
as  accomplices  of  Dumouriez.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  Convention  where  Robespierre's 
force  lay.  Guadet,  with  great  eloquence, 
repelled  the  charge,  and  in  his  turn  de- 
nounced Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  He 
proclaimed  to  the  Convention  that  they  sat 
and  debated  under  raised  sabres  and  pon- 
iards, wiiich  a  moment's  sig.ial  could  let 
loose  on  them ;  and  he  read  from  the  Jour- 
nal conducted  by  Marat,  an  appeal,  calling 
on  the  people  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Fear 
and  shame  gave  the  Convention  inomentaaT' 
courage.  They  passed  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  Marat,  who  was  obliged  to  cou,- 
ceal  himself  for  a  few  days. 

Buzot,  it  may  be  remarked,  censures  tlii» 
decree  against  Marat  as  impolitic,  seeing  it 
was  the  tirst  innovation  atfecting  the  invio- 
lability of  the  persons  of  the  deputies.  la 
point  of  principle  he  is  certainly  right;  but 
as  to  any  practical  effects  resulting  from 
this  breach  of  privilege,  by  reprisals  on  the 
other  side,  we  are  quite  sceptical.  What- 
ever violence  was  done  to  the  Girondists, 
at  the  end  of  the  conflict,  was  sure  to  have 
befallen  them,  whether  Marat  had  been  ar- 
rested or  not.  Precedents  were  as  useless 
to  such  men,  as  a  vizard  to  one  of  their  ruf- 
fians. Both  could  do  their  business  bare- 
fyced. 

The  Convention  went  farther  than  tlie  de- 
cree of  accusation  against  Marat ;  and  for  the 
first  time  showed  their  intention  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Jacobins.  They  nomina- 
ted a  commission  of  Twelve  JMembers, 
some  (iirondists,  some  neutrals,  to  watch 
over  and  repress  jthe  movements  of  such 
citizens  as  should  seem  disposed  to  favour 
anarchy. 

The  Convention  were  not  long  of  learn- 
ing the  character  of  the  opposition  which 
they  had  now  defied.  Pache,  Mayor  of  Pa- 
ris, and  one  of  the  worst  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion with  two  thousand  petitioners,  as  they 
were  called.  They  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  sections,  the  arrest  of  twenty-two 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Girondist 
leaders.  The  Convention  got  rid  of  the 
petition  bv  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  the  courage  of  the  anarchists  was 
greatlv  increased  ;  and  they  saw  that  they 
had  only  to  bear  down  with  repeated  attacks 
an  enemy  who  had  no  fortification  save  the 
frail  defences  of  the  law,  which  it  was  the 
pride  of  the  Jacobins  to  surmount  and  to 
defy.  Their  demand  of  proscription  against 
these  unfortunate  deputies  w.as  a  measure- 
from  whicli  they  never  departed;  and  their 
audacity  in  urging  it  placed  that  party  on 
the  defensive,  who  ought,  in  all  reason,  to 
have  been  active  in  the  attack. 

The  (iirondists,  however,  felt  the  extrem 
itv  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  advantage  to  be  attained 
by  being  the  assailants  in  such  a  struggle, 
they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  offensive. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  which  Ma- 
rat had  been  sent  by  the  decree  of  accusa- 
tion, knew  their  business  too  well  to  con- 
vict any  one;  much  less  such  a  distinguishi- 
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ed  patriot,  wno  was  only  accused  of  stimu- 
lating the  people  to  exercise  tiie  sacred 
riglit  of  insurrection.  He  was  honourably 
acquitted,  after  scarcely  the  semblance  of 
;i  trial,  and  brought  back  to  his  place  in  the 
Convention,  croWned  with  a  civic  coronet, 
and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  such  deter- 
mined rulHans  as  were  worthy  to  form  his 
bodv-guard.  They  insisted  on  tiling  through 
the  hall,  wiiile  a  huge  pioneer,  their  spokes- 
man, assured  the  Convention  that  the  peo- 
ple loved  Marat,  and  that  the  cause  of  Ma- 
rat and  the  people  would  always  be  the 
Eamc. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
proceeded  against  the  Terrorists  with  some 
vigour.  One  of  the  most  furious  provokers 
of  insurrection  and  murder  was  Hebert,  a 
devoted  Jacobin,  substitute  of  the  Frocu- 
reur  Syndic  of  the  Community.  Speaking 
to  this  body,  who  now  exercised  the  whole 
powers  of  magistracy  in  Paris,  this  man 
had  not  blushed  to  demand  the  heads  of 
three  hundred  deputies.  He  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison. 

This  decisive  action  ought  in  policy  to 
have  been  followed  by  other  steps  equally 
firm.  The  Girondists,  by  displaying  confi- 
dence, might  surely  have  united  to  them- 
selves a  large  number  of  the  neutral  party  ; 
and  might  have  established  an  interest  ui 
the  sections  of  Pans,  consisting  of  men, 
who,  though  timid  without  leaders,  held  in 
deep  horror  the  revolutionary  faction,  and 
trembled  for  their  families  and  their  proper- 
ty, if  put  under  the  guardianship,  as  it  had 
been  delicately  expressed,  of  the  rabble  of 
the  fauxbourgs.  Tlie  very  show  of  four 
hundred  Bretons  had  disconcerted  the 
whole  conspiracy  of  the  10th  of  March  ; 
and  therefore,  with  a  moderate  support. of 
determined  men,  statesmen  of  a  .more  reso- 
lute and  practised  character  than  these 
theoretical  pliilosophers,  might  have  bid 
defiance  to  the  mere  mob  of  Paris,  aided  by 
a  few  hundreds  of  hired  ruffians.  At  the 
worst  they  would  have  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  their  country  from  the  most  vile 
and  horrible  tyranny. 

The  CJji-ondists,  however,  sat  in  the  Con- 
vention, W.\o  wild-fowl  when  the  hawk  is 
abroad,  afraid  either  to  remain  where  they 
were,  or  to  attempt  a  flight.  Yet,  as  they 
could  make  no  armed  interest  in  Paris. 
there  was  much  to  induce  them  to  quit  the 
metropolis,  and  seek  a  place  of  free  delib- 
eration elsewhere.  France,  indeed,  was  in 
such  a  state,  that  had  these  unfortunate  ex- 
perimentalists possessed  any  influence  in 
almost  any  department,  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  bring  friends  around  them,  if 
they  had  efl'cctcd  a  retreat  to  it.  Versailles 
Beems  to  have  been  thought  of  as  the  scene 
of  ihcir  adjournment,  by  those  who  nour- 
ished such  an  idea;  aiid  it  was  believed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  repentant 
of  the  part  they  had  played  in  driving  from 
them  the  royal  family  and  the  Legislative 
Body,  would  have  stood  in  their  defence. 
But  neither  from  the  public  journals  and 
histories  of  the  time,  nor  from  the  private 
memoirs  of  Buzot.  Birbaroux,  or  Louvel. 
does  It  appear  that  these  iniatuated  philoso- 


phers thought  either  of  flight  or  defence 
They  appear  to  have  lesembled  the  wretch* 
ed  animal,  whose  chance  of  escape  from  iu 
enemies  rests  only  in  the  pitiful  cries  which 
it  utters  when  seized.  Their  whole  svslem 
was  a  castle  in  the  air,  and  when  it  vanish- 
ed they  could  only  sit  down  and  lament 
over  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  Girondists,  that  the  inetiicien- 
cy  and  imbecility  of  their  conduct  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  personal  cowardice.  En- 
thusiasts in  their  political  opinions,  they 
saw  their  ruin  approaching,  waited  for  it, 
and  dared  it ;  but  like  that  of  the  monarch 
they  had  been  so  eager  to  dethrone,  and  by 
dethroning  whom  they  had  made  way  for 
their  own  ruin,  their  resolution  was  of  a 
passive  not  an  active  character  ;  patient  and 
steady  to  endure  w-rong,  but  inefficient 
where  the  object  was  to  do  right  towards 
themselves  and  France. 

For  many  nights  these  unhappy  and  de- 
voted deputies,  still  possessed  of  the  min- 
isterial power,  were  so  far  from  being  able 
to  ensure  their  own  safety,  or  that  of  the 
country  under  their  nominal  government, 
that  they  had  shifted  about  from  one  place 
of  rendezvous  to  another,  not  daring  to  oc- 
cupy their  own  lodgings,  and  usually  re- 
maining, three  or  four  together,  armed  for 
defence  of  their  lives,  in  such  places  of 
secrecy  and  safety  as  they  could  devise. 

It  was  on  the  night  preceding  the  jOth 
of  May,  that  Louvet,  with  five  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Girondist  party,  had 
absconded  into  such  a  retreat,  more  like 
robbers  afraid  of  the  police  than  legislators, 
when  the  tocsin  was  rung  at  dead  of  night 
Rabaud  de  Saint  Etienne,  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  party  for  humanity  and  reso- 
lution, received  it  as  a  death-knell,  and 
continued  to  repeat,  Ilia  ■supreina  dies. 

The  alarm  was  designed  lo  raise  the  sub- 
urbs ;  but  in  this  task  the  Jacobins  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  usual  tacilities — at 
least  they  began  by  puttins;  theit  Hlood 
hounds  on  ascent,  upon  which  they  tnoujfht 
them  likely  to  r'jn  more  readily  than  the 
mere  murder  or  arrest  of  twenty  or  thirty 
deputies  of  the  Convention.  They  devis 
ed  one  which  suited  admirably,  both  to 
alarm  the  wealthier  citizens,  and  teach 
them  to  be  contented  with  looking  to  their 
own  safety,  and  to  animate  the  rabble  with 
the  hope  of  plunder.  'I'he  rumour  was 
spread,  that  the  section  of  La  Bntte-des- 
Moulins,  comprehending  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  most  wealthy  shops  in  Paris,  had 
become  counter-revolutionary — had  dis- 
played the  white  cockade,  juid  were  tleclar- 
ing  for  the  B  lurbons. 

Of  this  not  a  word  was  true.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  Palais  Roval  were  disposed  per- 
haps to  royalty — certainly  for  a  quiet  and 
established  governninnt — but  loved  their 
own  shops  much  better  than  the  llonse  o( 
Bourbon,  and  had  no  intention  of  placing 
thorn  in  jeopardy  cither  for  king  or  kaisar. 
They  heard  with  alarm  the  accusition 
a'^ainst  them,  mustered  in  defenre  of  their 
property,  shut  the  sales  of  the  I'al  lis  Roy- 
al, which  admits  of  being  strongly  delendo  I, 
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turned  cannon  with  lighted  inatclies  upon 
the  tnob  as  they  approaclied  their  precincts. 
ai:d  showed,  in  a  way  sutficient  to  inlimi- 
oaie  the  rabble  of  Saint  Antoine,  ttiat 
tnousihthe  wealthy  burgesses  of  Paris  might 
abandon  to  the  mob  the  care  oi"  killing  kings 
and  changing  ministers,  they  had  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  to  yield  up  to  them  the 
charge  of  their  counters  and  tills.  Five 
sections  were  under  arms  and  re.ady  to  act. 
IS'ot  one  of  the  (iiromiist  party  seems  to 
have  even  attempted  to  point  out  to  them, 
that  by  an  e.tcrtion  to  preserve  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Convention,  they  might  rid 
tJiemselves  forever  of  the  domination,  un- 
der whicli  all  who  hnd  property,  feeling,  or 
education,  were  rendered  slaves  by  these 
recurring  insurrections.  This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  Raffe,  the  commandant 
of  the  section  of  La  Butte-des-Moulins. 
had  actually  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Convention  on  the  lOth  of  March,  then, 
as  now,  besieged  by  an  armed  force. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  sections  who 
were  in  arms  to  protect  order,  t.^iought  it 
enough  to  provide  against  tlie  main  danger 
of  the  moment.  The  sight  of  their  array, 
and  of  their  determined  appearance,  fiir 
more  than  their  three-coloured  cockades, 
and  cries  of"  \'ivc  la  Republique,"  were 
sufficient  to  make  the  insurgents  recognize 
those  as  good  citizens,  who  could  not  be 
convicted  of  incivism  without  a  bloody 
combat. 

They  were,  however,  at  length  made  to 
com[)rcliend  by  their  leaders,  that  the  busi- 
ness to  be  done  lav  in  the  Hall  of  the  Con- 
Tention,  and  that  the  exertions  of  each  active 
citizen  were  to  entitle  him  to  forty  sons  for 
the  diy's  work.  In  the  whole  aflair  there 
was  so  much  of  cold  trick,  and  so  little 
popul.ar  enthusiasm,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  plotters  might  not  have 
been  countermined  and  blown  to  the  moon 
with  their  own  petard,  had  there  been  ac- 
tive spirit  or  practical  courage  on  the  side 
of  those  who  were  the  assailed  party.  But 
we  see  no  symptoms  of  either.  I'he  Con- 
vention were  surrounded  by  the  rabble, 
and  menaced  in  the  iirossest  terms.  L'nder 
the  general  terror  inspired  by  their  situa- 
tion, they  finally  recalled  the  Commission 
of  Twelve,  and  set  Hebert  at  liberty  ; — 
concessions  which,  though  short  of  those 
which  the  Jacobins  h.ad  determined  to  in- 
sist upon,  were  such  iis  showed  that  the 
power  of  the  Girondists  was  entirch'  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  Convention  itself 
m'iiht  be  overawed  at  the  pleasure  of  whom- 
soever should  command  the  mob  of  F'aris. 

The  Jacobins  were  now  determined  to 
follow  up  their  blow,  by  destroying  the  ene- 
my whom  thev  had  disarmed.  The  'i<l  of 
Juiie  was  fixed  fortliis  purnowe.  Lo-ivet  and 
some  otiiers  of  the  'iirondist  nartv,  did  not 
choose  to  await  the  issue,  but  Hed  from 
Paris.  To  secure  the  rest  of  the  devoted 
party,  the  barrii-rs  of  the  city  were  shut. 

On    tliis  derisive   occasion    the  Jacobins 
had   not  trusted  entirely   to   the  elficiency 
of  their  suburb  forces.     Thev   had  also  un- 
der their  orders  about  two  thousand   Fed- 
\ou.  I  U 


erates,  who  were  encamped  in  the  C'lamps 
Flysees,  and  had  been  long  tutored  in  the 
p\rt  they  had  to  act.  They  harnessed  'juns 
and  howitzers,  prepared  grape-shot  and 
shells,  and  actually  heated  shot  red-hot,  as 
if  their  purpose  had  been  to  attack  some 
strong  fortress,  instead  of  a  hall  filleu  with 
the  unarmed  representatives  of  the  people. 
Hcnriot,  commander-general  of  the  armed 
force  of  Paris,  a  lierco,  ignorant  man.  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  Jacobin  interest,  took 
care,  in  posting  the  armed  force  which  ar- 
rived from  all  hands  around  the  Conven- 
tion, to  station  those*nearest  to  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  whose  dispositions  with  regard 
to  them  were  most  notoriously  violent. 
They  were  thus  entirely  surrounded  as  if 
in  a  net,  and  the  Jacobins  had  little  more 
to  do  than  to  select  their  victims. 

The  universal  cry  of  armed  men  who 
surrounded  the  Convention,  was  for  a  de- 
cree of  death  or  outlawry  against  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  Girondist  party,  who 
had  been  pointed  out,  by  tiie  -petition  of 
Fache,  and  by  subsecpient  petitions  of  the 
most  indammatory  nature,  as  accomplices 
of  Dumouriez.  enemies  of  the  good  city 
of  Paris,  and  traitors,  who  meditated  a 
i'ederative  instead  of  an  indivisible  Repub- 
lic. 'I'his  list  of  proscription  included  the 
ministers.  , 

The  Convention  were  in  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion ;  it  was  manifest  that  the  arm  of  strong 
force  was  upon  them.  Those  vvho  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  tiirondist  party, 
were  struck  and  abused  ;is  thev  entered  the 
hall,  hooted  and  threatened  as  they  arose 
to  deliver  their  opinion.  The  inembe -s 
were  no  longer  free  to  speak  or  vote. 
There  could  be  no  deliberation  within  the 
Assembly,  while  such  a  scene  of  tumult 
aiid  fury  continued  and  increased  witiiout. 

Barrere,  leader,  as  we  have  saiil,  of  the 
Plain,  or  neutral  party,  who  though;  with 
the  Girondists  in  conscience,  and  acted 
with  the  Jacobins  in  fear,  proposed  one  of 
those  seemingly  moderate  measures,  which 
involve  as  sure  de=truction  to  those  wha 
adopt  them,  as  if  their  chiracter  were  more 
decisively  hostile.  With  compliments  to 
their  good  intentions,  with  lamentations  for 
the  emergency,  he  entreated  the  p,''oscribed 
Girondists  to  sacrifice  themselves,  as  the 
unhappy  subjects  of  disunion  in  the  Repub- 
lic, and  to  resi'jn  their  character  of  depu- 
ties. The  convention,  lie  said,  would  theti 
declare  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
la"v, — as  if  they  were  not  invested  with 
that  protection  while  tl^y  were  convicted 
of  no  crime,  and  clothed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  inviolnbility,  of  which  he  advisi.a 
them  to  divest  themselves.  It  was  as  if  a 
man  w  ere  requested  to  lay  asich;  his  armnur, 
on  the  oromise  that  the  ordirrirv  garmoiils* 
which  he  wore  under  it  should  be  rendered 
impenetrable. 

But  a  Frenchman  is  easily  induced  to  d» 
that  to  which  he  is  pr<>voked.  as  involviiiij 
a  point  of  honour.  This  treacherous  ad- 
vice was  a<lopted  by  Isnard,  Hiissnux,  and 
others  of  the  proscribed  <'e])Uties,  who  were 
thus  persuaded  tu  abaudon  wh-\t  defences 
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remained  to  them,  in  hopes  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  an  enemy,  too  inveterate  to  en- 
tertain feelings  of  generosity. 

Laniuinais  maintained  a  more  honourable 
Itruggle.  '•  Expect  not  from  me,"  he  said 
to  the  Convention,  "  to  hear  either  of  sub- 
mission, or  resignation  of  my  official  char- 
acter. Am  I  free  to  ofter  such  a  resigna- 
tion, or  are  you  free  to  receive  it  ?"  As  he 
would  have  turned  his  eloquence  against 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Legendre  and  Chabot  to  drag 
him  from  the  tribune.  While  he  resisted 
he  received  several  btows.  "  Cruel  men  !" 
he  exclaimed — "The  Heathens  adorned 
and  caressed  the  victims  whom  they  led  to 
the  slaughter — you  load  them  .vith  blows 
and  insult.'' 

Shame  procured  him  a  moment's  hearing, 
during  which  he  harangued  the  Assembly 
with  much  eflect  on  the  baseness,  treache- 
ry, cruelty,  and  impolicy,  of  thus  surrender- 
ing their  brethren  to  the  call  of  a  blood- 
thirsty multitude  from  without,  stimulated 
by  a  vengeful  minority  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. The  Convention  made  an  effort  to 
free  themselves  from  the  toils  in  which  they 
were  entangled.  They  resolved  to  go  out 
in  a  body,  and  ascertain  what  respect  would 
be  paid  to  their  persons  by  the  armedforce 
assembled  around  them. 

They  sallied  forth  accordingly,  in  pro- 
cession, into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries, 
the  Jacobins  alone  remaining  in  the  Hall ; 
out  their  progress  was  presently  arrested  by 
Henriot,  at  the  head  cf  a  strong  military 
staff,  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  Every 
passage  leading  from  the  gardens  was  se- 
cured by  soldiers.  Tlie  President  read  the 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  and  commanded 
Henriot's  obedience.  The  commandant  of 
Paris  only  replied  by  reining  back  his  horse, 
and  commanding  the  troops  to  stand  to  their 
arms.  "  Return  to  you-  posts,"  he  said  to 
the  terrified  legislators  ;  "  the  people  de- 
mand the  traitors  who  are  in  the  bosom  of 
your  Assembly,  and  will  not  depart  till  their 
will  is  accomplished."  Marat  came  up 
presently  afterwards  at  the  head  of  a  select 
band  of  a  hundred  ruffians.  He  called  on  the 
multitude  to  stand  firm  to  their  purpose, 
and  commanded  the  (Convention,  in  tiie 
name  of  the  people,  to  return  to  their  place 
of  meeting,  to  deliberate,  and,  above  all,  to 
obey. 

The  Convention  re-entered  their  Hall  in 
the  last  degree  of  consternation,  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  infamy  which  now  seemed 
inevitable,  yet  loathing  themselves  for  their 
cowardice,  even  while  obeying  the  dictates 
of  self-preservation.  The  Jacobins  mean- 
while enhanced  their  demand,  like  Her 
who  sold  the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  Instead 
of  twenty-two  deputies,  the  accusation  of 
thirty  was  now  demanded.  Amid  terror 
mingled  with  acclamations,  the  decree  was 
declared  to  be  carried.  Tliis  doom  of  pro- 
scription passed  on  the  motion  of  Couthon; 
a  decrepid  being,  whose  lower  extremities 

were    paralysed, whose   lieiievolence    of 

feeling  seemed  to  pour  ilsidf  out  in  the 
most  gentle  expressions,  uttered  in  the 
nost  melodious  toaes, — whose  sensibility 


led  him  constantly  to  foster  a  favourite 
spaniel  in  his  bosom,  that  he  might  have 
something  on  which  to  bestow  kindness 
and  caresses, — but  v.ho  was  at  heart  as 
tierce  as  Danton,  and  as  pitiless  as  Robes- 
pierre. 

Great  part  of  the  Conventioi  did  not  join 
in  this  vote,  protesting  loudly  against  the 
force  imposed  on  them.  Several  of  the 
proscribed  deputies  were  arrested,  ethers 
escaped  from  the  Hall  bv  the  connivance 
of  their  bretiiren,  and  of  the  official  persons 
attached  to  the  Convention,  some,  foresee- 
ing their  fate,  had  absented  tiiemselves  from 
the  meeting,  and  were  already  lied  from 
Paris. 

Thus  fell,  without  a  blow  struck,  or  sword 
drawn  in  their  defence,  the  party  in  the 
Convention  which  claimed  the  praise  of 
acting  upon  pure  P^epublican  principles — 
who  had  overthrown  the  throne,  and  led 
the  way  to  anarchy,  merely  to  perfect  aa 
ideal  theory.  They  fell,  as  the  wisest  of 
them  admitted,  dupes  to  their  own  system, 
and  to  the  vain  and  impracticable  idea  of 
ruling  a  large  and  corrupt  empire,  by  the 
motives  which  may  sway  a  small  and  virtu- 
ous community.  They  might,  as  they  too 
late  discovered,  have  as  well  attempted  to 
found  the  Capitol  on  a  bottomless  and 
quaking  marsh,  as  their  pretended  Republic 
in  a  country  like  France.  The  violent  rev- 
olutionary expedients,  the  means  by  which 
they  acted,  were  turned  against  them  by 
men,  whose  ends  were  worse  than  their 
own.  The  Girondists  had  gloried  in  their 
share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  10th  of  August ; 
yet  what  was  that  celebrated  day,  save  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  against  the 
constituted  authority  of  the«time,  as  those 
of  the  3Ist  of  May  and  2d  of  June,  1793, 
under  which  the  Girondists  succumbed, 
were  directed  against  them  as  successors 
in  the  government  ?  In  the  one  case,  a 
King  was  dethroned  ;  in  the  other,  a  gov- 
ernment or  band  of  ministers  dismissed. 
And  if  the  people  had  a  right,  as  the  Giron- 
dists claimed  in  their  behalf,  to  act  as  the 
executioners  of  their  own  will  in  the  one  in- 
stance, it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  prin- 
liple  their  power  should  be  trammelled  in 
the  other. 

In  the  important  process  against  the 
K;n<r,  the  Ciirondists  had  shown  themselves 
pusillanimous  ; — desirous  to  save  the  life 
of  a  guiltless  man,  they  dared  not  boldly 
voi:ch  his  innocence,  but  sheltered  them- 
selves under  evasions  which  sacrificed  his 
(  haracter,  while  they  could  not  protect  his 
i  e.  After  conmiitting  this  great  error, 
l:u>y  lost  every  chance  of  rallying  with  ef- 
ficacy under  their  standard  what  might  re- 
main of  well-intentioned  individuals  in  Pa- 
ris and  in  France,  who,  if  llicv  had  .«eea 
the  Girondists,  when  in  power,  conduct 
themselves  with  firmness,  would  probably 
rather  have  ranked  themselves  in  the  train 
of  men  who  were  friends  to  social  order, 
however  republican  their  tenets,  than  have 
given  wav  to  the  anarchy  whicii  was  doom- 
ed to  ensue. 

Upon  all  their  own  faults  whether  of  act 
or  of  omission  tlie  unfortunate  GiroiidiBta 
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had  now  ample  time  to  meditate.  Twenty- 
two  of  their  leading  members,  arrested  on 
the  fatal  2d  of  June,  already  waited  their 
doom  in  prison,  while  the  others  wandered 
on,  in  distress  and  misery,  through  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  France. 

The  fate  of  those  who  were  prisoners  was 
not  very  long  suspended.  In  about  three 
uiontifs  they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
victed— of  Royalism  !  Such  v.as  the  tem- 
per of  i^nce  at  the  time,  and  so  gross  the 
impositWis  which  mii^ht  be  put  upon  the 
people,  that  the  men  in  the  empire,  >jho, 
upon  abstract  principle,  were  most  averse 
to  monarchy,  and  who  had  sacriliccd  even 
their  consciences  to  join  with  tlie  Jacobins 
jn  pulling  down  the  throne,  were  now  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  being  Royalists  ; 
and  that  at  a  time  when  what  remained  of 
the  royal  family  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
the  imprisoned  Queen  could  not  obtain  the 
most  ordinary  book  for  the  use  of  her  son, 
wijthout  a  direct  and  formal  application  to 
the  Community  of  Paris.* 

When  the  Girondists  were  brought  before 
the  tribunal,  the  people  seem  to  have  shown 
more  interest  in  men,  whose  distinguished 
talents  had  so  often  swayed  the  Legislative 
Body,  than  w,is  altogether  acceptable  to  the 
Jacobins,  who  were  induced  to  fear  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  through  their  convic- 
tion. They  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
Convention,  declaring  tliat  the  I'resident 
of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  ?liould  bo  at 
liberty  to  close  the  procedure  so  soon  as 
the  Jury  should  have  made  up  their  minds, 
and  without  hearing  the  accused  in  their 
defence.  This  frightful  expedient  of  cut- 
ting short  the  debate,  (coiiper  la  parole  was 
the  phrase,)  was  often  resorted  to  on  tliose 
revolutionary  trials.  Unquestionably,  they 
dreaded  the  reasoning  of  Brissot,  and  the 
eloquence  of  V'ergniaud,  of  which  they  had 
60  long  and  so  often  experienced  the  thun- 
ders. One  crime. — and  it  was  a  fatal  o.*"- 
fence,  considering  before  what  judicature 
they  stood, — seems  to  have  been  made  out 
by  Brissot's  own  letters.  It  wa'  that  by 
which  the  late  mtmbert  attempted  to  ef- 
fect a  combination  among  the  departments, 
for  the  purpose  of  counterpoising,  if  possi- 
ble, the  tremendous  influence  which  the 
capital  and  the  revolutionary  part  of  its 
magistracy  exercised  over  the  Conventifin, 
whom  Paris  detained  prisoners  within  her 
walls.  This  deliiiquencv  alone  was  well 
calculated  to  remov(*all  scruples  from  the 
minds  of  a  jury,  selected  from  that  very 
class  of  Parisians,  whose  dreadful  impor- 
tance would  have  been  altogether  annihilat- 
ed by  the  success  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
accused  were  found  guilty  as  conspirators 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
French  people. 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced, one  of  their  number,  Valaze, 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.     The  »est 

*  Witness  the  fullowing  entry  in  the  niinutcs  of 
the  Commune,  on  a  'lay,  l)e  it  reinarkod,  bttwixt 
tlie  aOth  -May  ami  the  "id  Jun«  :  "  .Antoinette  fi.it 
dtnnaTider  pour  son  fiU  le  roman  da  Gil  Ulas  de 
Eiintillane — acco"t*  " 


sutfered  in  terms  of  the  sentence,  and  were 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
same  tumbril  with  the  bloody  corpse  of 
their  suicide  colleague.  Brissot  seemed 
downcast  and  unhappy.  Fauchct,  a  reiie- 
gade  priest,  showed  signs  of  remorse.  The 
rest  airecled  a  Roman  resolution,  and  wen' 
to  execution  singing  a  parody  on  the  Hymi. 
of  the  Marseillois,  in  which  that  famoua 
composition  was  turned  against  tlie  Jaco- 
bins. They  had  long  rejected  the  aids  of 
religion,  which,  early  received  and  cher- 
ished, would  have  guided  their  steps  in 
prosperity,  and  sustained  them  in  adversity. 
Their  remaining  stay  was  only  that  of  the 
same  vain  and  speculative  philosophy, 
which  had  so  deplorably  inlluenced  their 
political  conduct. 

Those  members  of  ti-.e  Girondist  part)', 
who,  escaping  from  Paris  to  the  depart- 
ments, avoided  their  fatr  somewhat  longer, 
saw  little  reason  to  pride  tlieniselv(;s  o;i  the 
political  part  thcv  had  chosen  to  rxt.  They 
found  the  eastern  and  southern  departments 
in  a  ferment  against  Paris  and  the  Jacobins, 
and  re,idy  to  rise  in  arms  ;  but  they  became 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  was 
thinking  of  or  reg2«tting  their  system  of  a 
pure  republic,  tfee  motives  by  wliich  the 
malcontents  were  agitated  being  of  a  very 
different,  and  far  more  practical  character. 
Groat  part  of  the  nation,  all  at  Icpst  of  bet- 
ter feelings,  had  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  undeserved  fate  of  the  King,  and  the 
cruelty  with  which  };;s  family  had  been, 
and  v.erc  stil!  treated.  The  rich  feared  to 
be  pillaged  and  murdered  by  the  Jacobins; 
the  poor  sutfered  no  less  under  scarcity  of 
grain,  under  the  depreciation  of  assignats, 
and  a  compulsory  levy  of  no  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  over  France,  to 
supply  the  eno'-mons  losses  of  the  French 
army.  But  everywhere  the  insurrections 
took  a  Royalist,  and  not  a  Republican  char- 
acter ;  and  although  the  Girondists  were 
received  at  Caen  and  elsewhere  with  com- 
passion and  respect,  the  votes  they  had 
given  in  the  King's  trial,  and  their  fanatic 
zeal  for  a  kind  of  government  for  which 
France  was  totally  unfitted,  and  which  those 
from  whom  they  obtained  refuge  were  far 
from  desiring,  prevented  their  playing  any 
distinguished  part  in  the  disturbed  districts 
of  the  \\'est. 

Buzot  seems  to  see  this  in  the  true  sense. 
•'  It  ii!  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  if  we  could 
h<ive  rested  our  pretensions  upon  having 
wished  to  establish  in  France  a  moderate 
government  of  that  character,  which,  ac- 
cording to  many  well-instructed  persons, 
best  suited  the  people  of  France,"  (indicat- 
ing a  limited  monarchy.)  '•  we  might  have 
entertained  hopes  of  forming  a  formidable 
coalition  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
and  rallying  around  us  all  whom  ancient 
prejudices  attached  to  rovalty."'  .Xsitwas, 
they  were  only  regarded  as  a  few  enthusi 
asts,  whom  the  example  of  America  had  in 
duced  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  re 
public,  in  a  country  where  all  hopes  and 
wishes,  save  those  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the 
vile  rabble  whom  they  courted  and  govern- 
ed, were  turned  towards  a  moderate  men 
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archy.  liuzot  also  observed,  that  the  many 
■violences,  and  atrocities,  forced  levies,  and 
other  acts  of  oppression  practised  in  the 
ninie  of  the  Republic,  had  disgusted  men 
■with  a  form  r  f  government,  where  cruelty 
seemed  to  rule  over  misery  by  the  sole  aid 
of  terror.  With  more  candour  than  some 
of  his  companions,  he  avows  his  error,  and 
admits  that  he  would,  at  this  closing  scene, 
have  willingly  united  with  the  moderate 
monarchists,  to  establish  royalty  under  the 
safeguard  of  constitutional  restraints. 

Several  of  the  deputies,  Louvet,  RiouiTe, 
Barbarou.x,  Pethion,  and  others,  united 
themselves  with  a  body  of  Royalists  of 
Brciagne,  to  whom  General  Wimpfen  had 
given  something  of  the  name  of  an  army, 
but  which  never  attained  the  solidity  of 
one.  It  was  defeated  at  Vernon,  and  never 
aflerwards  could  be  again  assembled. 

The  proscribed  deputies,  at  iirst  with  a 
fc'w  armed  associates,  afterwards  entirely 
deserted,  wandered  through  the  country, 
incurring  some  romantic  adventures,  which 
have  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  t'neir 
histori-\n,  Louvet.  At  length,  six  of  the 
party  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  means  of 
transportation  to  Bourdeaux,  the  capital 
of  that  (Jironde  from  which  their  party  de- 
rived its  name,  and  which  those  who  were 
natives  of  it,  remembering  only  the  limited 
society  in  which  they  had  first  acquired 
theirfame.  had  described  as  possessing  and 
cherishing  the  purest  principles  of  philo- 
sophical freedom.  Guadet  had  protested 
to  his  companions  in  m.isfortune  a  thousand 
times,  that  if  liberal,  honourable,  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  were  chased  from  every 
other  corner  of  France,  they  were  never- 
theless sure  to  find  re'uge  in  La  Gironde. 
The  proscribed  wanderers  had  well  nigh 
kissed  the  land  of  refuge,  when  they  dis- 
embarked, as  in  a  country  of  assured  protec- 
tion. But  Bourdeaux  was  by  this  time  no 
more  than  a  wealthy  trading  town,  where 
the  rich,  trembling  before  the  poor,  were 
not  willing  to  ■ncrease  their  own  imminent 
daUin-e',  by  intermeddling  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  All  doors,  or  nearly  so, 
of  La  Gironde  itself,  were  shut  against  the 
Girondists,  and  tliey  wandered  outcasts 
in  the  country,  suffering  every  extremity 
of  toil  and  liunger',  and  bringing,  in  sonu  I 
cases,  deatli  upon  the  friends  who  ventured  i 
to  atlord  them  refuge. 

Louvet  alone  escaped,  of  the  six  Giron-  | 
dists  who  took  refuge  in  their  own  peculiar 
province,  (iuadet,  Sallcs,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic Barbaroux,  were  seized  and  execu- 
ted at  Bourdeaux,  but  not  till  the  last  had 
twice  alteni()ted  suicide  with  his  pistols. 
Buzot  and  Pethion  killed  themselves  in  ex- 
tremity, and  were  found  dead  in  a  field  of 
corn.    This  was  the  same  Pethiou  who  had 


been  so  long  the  idol  of  the  Parisians,  and 
who,  when  the  forfeiture  of  the  King  was 
resolved  on,  had  been  heard  to  sav  with 
simple  vanity,  "  If  they  should  forre  me  te 
become  Regent  now,  I  cannot  see  any 
means  by  which  1  can  avoid  it."  Others 
of  this  unhappy  party  shared  the  same  mel- 
ancholy fate.  Condorcet,  who  had  pro- 
nounced his  vote  for  tlie  King's  life,  but 
in  perpetual  fetters,  was  arrested,  and  poi- 
soned himself.  Rabaud  dc  St  ^apnne  vvaa 
betrayed  by  a  friend  in  whom  ne  trusted, 
a!«l  was  executed.  Roland  was  found 
dead  in  the  high  road,  accomplishing  a 
prophecy  of  his  wife,  whom  the  Jacobins 
had  condemned  to  death,  and  who  had  de- 
clared her  conviction  that  her  husband 
vvould  not  long  survive  her.  That  remarka- 
ble woman,  happy  if  her  high  talents  had, 
in  youth,  fallen  under  the  direction  of  those 
who  could  better  have  cultivated  them, 
made  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  a 
defence  more  maidy  than  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  GiroRdins.  The  bystanders, 
who  had  become  amateurs  in  cruelty,  were 
as  much  delighted  with  her  deportment,  as 
the  hunter  with  the  pulling  down  a  noble 
stag.  "What  sense,"  they  said,  "what 
wit,  what  courage  !  What  a  magnificent 
spectacle  it  will  be  to  behold  such  a  woman 
upon  the  scaffold  I"  She  met  her  death  with 
great  firmness,  and,  as  she  passed  the  statue 
of  Liberty,  on  her  road  to  execution,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name  !" 

About  fortj -two  of  the  Girondist  deputies 
perished  by  the  guillotine,  by  suicide,  or 
bv  the  fatigue  of  their  wanderings.  About 
twenty-four  escaped  these  perils,  and  were, 
after  many  and  various  sufferings,  recalled 
to  the  Convention,  when  the  Jacobin  influ- 
ence was  destroyed.  They  owed  their  fall 
to  the  fantastic  philosophy  and  visionary 
theories  which  they  had  adopted,  not  less 
than  to  their  presumptuous  confidence, 
that  popular  asseml)lics,  when  actuated  by 
the  most  violent  personal  feelings,  must 
yield  to  the  weight  of  argument,  as  inani- 
mate bodies  obev  the  impulse  of  external 
force  ;  and  that  they  who  possess  the  high- 
est powers  of  oratory,  can,  by  mere  elo- 
''ution,  take  the  weight  from  clubs,  the 
edge  from  sabres,  and  the  ancrry  and  brutal 
passions  froni  those  who  wield  them.  They 
made  no  further  figure  as  a  party  in  any  of 
the  state  changes  in  prance  ;  and,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  experimental  republic,  may 
remind  the  reader  of  the  presumptuous 
champion  of  antiquity  ;  who  was  caught  In 
the  cleft  oak.  which  he  in  vain  at;empted 
to  rend  asunder.  History  has  no  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  La  Gironde  coi:«''J» 
cred  as  a  party  name. 
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ileics  of  parties  in  Britain  relative  tu  the  Revolution. — Affiliated  Societies — dountcr- 
poisedby  Aristocratic  Associations — Aristoc-atic  Fnrly  eager  for  Warivilh  France, 
—  'J'ni  Frenclt  proclaim  tlw  Aaiigation  of  the  Sdteidt. —  Ltrilish  Aihbassador  re- 
called from  I'aris.  and  French  Envoy  no  longer  accredited  in  London. — France  de- 
clares M'ar  against  England. — lirilish  Army  sent  to  Holland,  under  the  Duke  of 
York — Stale  of  the  Army. —  View  of  the  Military  I'osilions  of  France  in  Flanders — 
on  the  Rhine— in  Piedmont — Savoy — on  the  Pyrenees. — State  of  the  War  in  La  Ven- 
d^e — Viscription  of  the  Country — Le  L'ocage — Le  Loaroux — Close  Unionbelwixt  the 
Nobles  and  Peasantry—  lioth  strongly  attached  to  Royalty,  and  abhorrent  of  the  Rev- 
olution.—  The  Priests. —  The  Religion  of  the  Vtndeans  outraged  by  the  Convention 
— A  general  itisurreciion  takes  place  in  17!(3. — Military  Organization  and  Habits  of 
the  Vendeans. — Division  in  the  British  Cabinet  on  the  Mode  of  conducting  the  War. 
— Pitt — Windham. — Rca.'ioning  upon  the  Subject. — Capitulation  of  Mentz  enables 
15,000  Vetera7is  to  act  in  La  Vend-e. —  Vendeans  defeated,  and  pass  the  Loire — 77iey 
defeat,  in  their  turn,  the  French  Troopa  at  Laval — Bid  are  idtimately  destroyed  and 
dispersed. —  Unfortunate  expedition  to  Qviberon. — La  Charctte  defeated  and  execut- 
ed, and  the  War  of  La  Vende  finally  terminated. — Return  to  the  State  of  France  in 
Spring  1193. —  i'nsuccessful  Resistance  of  Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons  to  the 
Convention.— Siege  of  Lyons — Its  surrender  and  dreadful  Punishment. — Siege  of 
Toulon. 


The  Jacobins,  by  their  successive  victo- 
ries on  the  31st  May  and  "Jd  June  1793.  hsd 
vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field  •'•'^ir 
adversaries  ;  and  we  have  already  seen\vith 
what  fury  they  had  pursued  their  scattered 
euoniies,  and  dealt  among  them  vengeance 
and  death.  But  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, both  in  regard  to  external  and  internal 
relations,  was  so  precarious,  that  it  requir- 
ed the  exertion  ol  men  as  bold  and  unhesi- 
tating as  now  assumed  the  guidance  of  the 
power  of  France,  to  exert  Uie  energies  ne- 
cessarv  to  repel  ibreign  force,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  subdue  internal  dissension. 

We  have  seen  that  Kngland  had  become 
in  a  great  measure  divided  into  two  large 
parties,  one  of  which  continued  to  applaud 
the  t  rench  Revolution,  although  tie  wise 
and  good  among  them  reprobated  its  exces- 
es  ;  while  the  other,  with  eyes  fixed  in  de- 
testation upon  the  cruelties,  confiscations, 
and  horrors  of  every  description  which  it 
had  given  rise  to,  looked  on  the  very  name 
of  this  great  change, — though  no  doubt  com- 
prehending much  good  as  well  as  evil, — 
with  the  unmixed  feelings  of  men  in  con- 
templating a  spectacle  equally  dreadful  and 
disgusting. 

The  affair  of  the  10th  of  Augiist,  and  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  King,  excited  gen- 
eral iotereet  in  Britain  ;  and  a  strong  incli- 
nation became  visible  among  the  higher 
and  middling  classes,  that  the  nation  should 
take  I'p  arms  and  mterfere  in  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Louis. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  making  up  his  mind  to 
the  same  poip**,  but  feeling  how  much  his 
own  high  talents  were  turned  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  internal  regulations  and 
Bnances  of  the  country,  he  hesitated  for 
tome  time  to  adopt  a  hostile  course,  though 
approved  by  the  sovereign,  and  demanded 
by  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects.  But 
new  circumstances  arose  every  day  to  com- 
pel a  decision  on  this  important  point. 

The  F  rench,  whether  in  their  individual 
or  collective  capacities,  have  been  always 
iesirous  to  take  the  lead  among  European 


nations,  and  to  be  considered  as  the  fore 
most  member  of  the  civilized  republic.  Iff 
almost  all  her  vicissitudes,  France  has  ad- 
dressed herself  as  much  to  the  citiziens  of 
other  countries  as  tc  those  of  her  own  ;  and 
it  was  thus,  that  in  the  speeches  of  her 
statesmen,  invitations  vere  thrown  out  to 
the  subjects  of  other  states,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Republic,  cast  away  the  rub- 
bish of  their  old  institutions,  dethrone  their 
Kings,  demolish  their  nobility,  divide  the 
lands  of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy 
among  the  louer  classes,  and  arise  a  free 
and  regenerated  people.  In  Britain  as  else- 
where, these  doctrines  carried  a  fascinat- 
ing sound  ;  for  Britain  as  "veil  as  France 
had  men  of  parts,  who  thought  themselves 
neglected, — men  of  merit,  who  conceived 
themselves  oppressed,  experimentalists, 
who  would  wiliingly  put  the  laws  in  their  re- 
volutionary crucible, — and  .iicn  desirous  of 
no^-elties  in  the  church  and  in  the  state,  ei- 
ther from  the  eagerness  of  restless  curiosi- 
ty, or  the  hopes  of  bettering  by  the  chaiige. 
Above  all ,  Britain  had  a  far  too  ample  mass  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  subject  always  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  hope  of  license.  Affiliated 
societies  were  formed  in  almost  all  the 
towns  of  Great  Britain.  They  correspond- 
ed with  each  other,  held  very  high  and  in- 
timidating language,  and  seemed  to  frame 
themselves  on  the  French  model.  They 
addressed  the  National  Convention  of 
France  directly  in  the  name  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  of  societies  united  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
freedom,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  gained  it,  with  many  a  broad  hint  that 
their  example  would  not  be  lost  on  Britaia, 
The  persons  who  composed  these  societies 
had,  generally  speaking,  little  pretension 
to  rank  or  influence  ;  and  though  they  con- 
tained some  men  of  considerable  parts, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  anything  like 
weight  or  respectability  in  their  meetings. 
Their  consequence  lay  chiefly  in  the  num- 
bers who  were  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
their  arguments  ;  and  these  were  extraorUi- 
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Jiarily  great,  especially  in  large  towns,  and 
Ji:  the  manufacturing  districts.  That  state 
of  things  began  to  take  place  in  Britain, 
which  had  preceded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  the  British  aristocracy,  well  ce- 
mented together,  and  possessing  great 
weight  in  the  state,  took  the  alarm  sooner, 
and  adopted  precautions  more  effectual, 
than  had  been  thought  of  in  France.  They 
associated  togetl:er  in  political  unions  on 
their  side,  and  by  the  weight  of  influence, 
character,  and  fortune,  soon  obtained  a  su- 
periority, v.iiich  made  it  dangerous,  or  at 
least  inconvenient,  to  many,  whose  situa- 
tions in  society  rendered  them  in  some  de- 
gree dependent  upoa  the  f:\vour  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, to  dissent  vic>lcntly  from  their 
opinions.  The  political  Shibboleth,  used  by 
these  associations,  was  a  renunciation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  they  have  been  reproached  that  thi^  ab- 
horrence was  expressed  bv  some  of  them 
in  terms  so  strong,  as  if  designed  to  with- 
hold the  subscribers  from  attempting  any 
reformation  in  their  own  government,  even 
by  the  most  constitutional  means.  In  short, 
while  the  democratical  party  made  in  their 
clubs  the  most  violent  and  furious  speeches 
against  the  aristocrats,  the  others  became 
doubly  prejudiced  against  reform  of  every 
description  and  all  who  attempted  to  as- 
sert its  propriety.  A^'ter  all.  had  this  polit- 
ical ferment  broke  out  in  Britain  at  any  oth- 
er period,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  it  would 
have  probably  passed  away  like  other  heart- 
burnimj*;  of  the  same  description,  which  in- 
terest for  a  time,  but  weary  out  the  public 
attention,  and  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 
But  the  French  Revolution  blazed  in  the 
iieighbourliood  like  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
one  party,  of  fear  and  caution  to  the  other. 
The  shouts  of  the  democratic  triumphs — 
the  foul  means  by  whicn  vheir  successes 
were  obtained,  and  the  cruel  use  wh.ich  was 
made  of  Ihem,  increased  t!'e  animosity  of 
both  parties  in  England.  In  tre  fury  of 
party  zeal,  the  democrats  excused  many  of 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
respect  of  its  tendency  ;  while  the  other 
party,  in  condemning  the  whole  Revolu- 
tion, both  root  and  branch,  forgot  that,  af- 
ter all,  the  struggle  of  the  French  nation  to 
recover  Iheir  liberty,  was,  in  its  commence- 
ment, not  only  justifiable,  but  laudable. 

The  wild  and  intlated  language  addressed 
Iv  the  French  statesmen  to  mankind  in 
g  in.^ril,  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  which 
the  nation  had  lately  evinced,  mixed  with 
their  marked  desire  to  extend  their  politi- 
cal principles,  and  with  the  odium  wliich 
they  liad  heaped  upon  themselves  by  the 
King's  death,  made  the  whole  aristocratic 
party,  commanding  a  very  large  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  become  urgent 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  France  ; 
a  holy  war,  it  was  said,  against  treason, 
blasphemy,  and  murder,  and  a  necessary 
war,  in  order  to  break  otf  all  connexion  be- 
twixt the  French  governmcn*  and  the  dis- 
contented part  of  our  own  subjects,  who 
could  not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  tne 
most  close,  constant,  and  dangerous  inter- 
course with  them. 


Another  reason  for  hostilities,  nore  in 
parallel  with  similar  cases  in  history,  oc- 
curred, from  the  French  having,,  by  a  form- 
al decree,  proclaimed  the  Scheldt  navicra- 
ble.  In  so  doing,  a  point  had  been  assum- 
ed as  granted,  upon  the  denial  of  which  the. 
States  of  Holland  had  always  rested  as  the 
very  basis  of  their  national  prospeiity.  It 
is  probable  that  ihis  might,  in  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  made  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation. But  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  general  politics  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
on.  set  the  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  such  direct  and  mortal  opposition  to 
each  other,  that  war  became  inevitable. 

Lord  Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  was 
recalled  from  Paris,  immediately  on  the 
King's  execuiion.  The  prince  to  whom  he 
was  sent  was  no  more  ;  and,  on  the  same 
ground,  the  French  envoy  at  the  Court  of 
.St.  James's,  though  not  dismissed  bv  his 
Majesty's  government,  was  made  acquaint- 
ed that  the  m-nisters  no  longer  considered 
him  as  an  ace  edited  person.  Yet.  through 
Maret,  a  subu  iinate  agent,  Pitt  continued 
to  keep  up  so  ne  correspondence  with  the 
French  government,  in  a  lingering  desire 
to  pre^rve  peace,  if  possible.  What  the 
British  minister  cliiefly  wished  was,  to  have 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  a  decree,  which  the  French 
Convention  had  passed  on  the  1 9th  jVovem- 
ber,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  applica- 
ble to  England.  The  decree  was  in  these 
words  : ''  The  national  Convention  declares, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  it 
will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all 
people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty; 
and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  generals,  to 
give  succours  to  such  people,  and  to  de- 
tend  tlnse  citizens  who  have  suffered,  or 
may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." — 
••  That  this  decree  might  not  remain  a  se- 
cret to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  >vas  in- 
tended, a  translation  of  it,  in  every  foreign 
language,  was  ordered  to  be  printed."*  The 
(Convention,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of 
France,  refused  every  disavowel  of  tlie  de- 
cree as  applicable  to  Great  Britain  ;  were 
equally  reluctant  to  grant  cxj  lann'ion  of 
any  kind  on  the  opening  of  tl  5  Scheldt; 
and  finally,  without  one  dissenient  voice, 
the  whole  Convention,  in  a  fuii  meeting, 
declared  war  upon  England  ; — which  last 
nation  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  repre- 
sented, even  at  this  day,  as  having  declared 
war  upon  France. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Pitt  came,  unwillingly  into 
the  war.  With  even  more  than  his  great 
father's  ministerial  talents,  h(j  did  not  ha- 
bitually nourish  the  schemes  of  milita'-y 
triumph  which  were  familiar  to  the  genius 
of  Chatham,  and  was  naturally  unwilling, 
by  engaging  in  an  expensive  war,  to  derange 
those  plans  of  finance  by  which  he  had  re- 
trieved the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  from 
a  very  low  condition.  It  is  said  of  Chat- 
ham, that  ho  considered  it  as  the  best 
economy,  to  make  every  military  expeditioa 
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which, he  fitted  out,  of  such  a  power  and 
strength,  as  to  overbear,  as  i'ar  as  possiblu, 
all  cliar.ce  of  opposition.  A  general  olhcer, 
wlio  was  to  be  euiplojed  in  such  a  piece  of 
service,  having  demanded  a  certain  body  of 
troops  as  sufficient  to  effect  his  purpose, 
'•  Taike  double  the  number,"  said  Lord  CJiat- 
liam,  ••  and  answer  with  your  liead  for  your 
eucccss."  His  son  liad  not  the  same  mode 
of  computation,  and  would  perhaps  have 
been  nioie  willing  to  have  reduced  tiie  offi- 
cer's terms,  chatfered  with  him  fortne  low- 
est number,  and  finally  despatched  him  at 
the  head  of  as  small  a  body  as  the  general 
could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  consider  as 
aflbrding  any  prospect  Oi"  success.  This 
untimely  economy  of  resources  arose  from 
the  expense  attending  tlie  British  army. 
They  are  certainly  one  of  the  br.iveet,  best 
appointed,  and  most  liberally  paid  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  in  forming  demands  on  their  val- 
our, and  expectations  from  their  exertions, 
their  fellow-subjects  are  apt  to  indulge  ex- 
travagant computations,  from  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  considering  military  calcula- 
tions, or  being  altogether  aware  of  the  nu- 
merical superiority  po-^^saed  by  other 
countries.  That  one  Engi..nman  will  fight 
two  Frenchmen  is  certain;  but  that  he  will 
beat  them,  though  a  good  article  of  the  pop- 
ular creed,  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  du- 
bious ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  wage  war  on 
such  odds,  or  to  suppose  that,  because  our 
soldiers  are  infinitely  valuable  to  us,  r>^d 
a  little  expensive  besides,  it  is  therefore  ju- 
<licious  to  send  them  in  small  numbers 
against  desperate  odds. 

Another  point,  well  touched  by  Sheridan, 
on  the  debate  of  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the 
British  administration.  That  statesman, 
■whose  perception  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
any  great  constitutional  question  was  as 
acute  as  that  of  any  whomsoever  of  his  great 
political  contemporaries,  said,  "  He  wished 
«very  possible  exertion  to  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  If,  however,  that 
■were  impracticable,  in  such  case,  but  in 
such  case  only,  he  proposed  to  vote  for  a  vi- 
gorous war.  Not  a  war  of  shifts  and  scraps, 
of  timid  operation,  or  protracted  effort :  but 
a  war  conducted  with  such  energy  as  might 
convince  the  world  that  we  were  contend- 
ing for  our  dearest  and  most  valuable  privi- 
leges."* 

Of  this  high-spirited  and  most  just  prin- 
ciple, the  policy  of  Britain  unfortunately 
lost  sight  dunng  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
when  there  occurred  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity in  which  a  home  and  prostrating  blow 
might  have  been  aimed  at  her  gigantic  ad- 
versary. 

A  gallant  auxiliary  army  was.  however, 
immediately  fitted  out,  and  embarked  for 
Holland,  with  his  Pioyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York  at  their  head,  as  if  the  King  had 
meant  to  give  to  his  allies  the  dearest  pledge 
in  his  power,  how  serious  was  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  their  defence. 

But  though  well  equipped,  and  command- 
ed, under  the  young  Prince,  by  Abercrom- 

*  Annual  Begi^ter  for  1793,  p.  350. 


by.  l-)undas,  Sir  William  Erskinc,  and  many 
otlier  officers  of  gallantry  and  experience 
it  must  be  owned  th  U  the  British  army  had 
not  then  recovered  the  depressing  and  dis- 
orsanizing  effects  of  the  .\merican  war.  The 
soldiers  were,  indeed,  fine  men  on  the  pa- 
rade •,  but  their  external  appearance  was  ac- 
quired by  dint  ol  a  thousand  minute  and  vex- 
atious attentions,  e.'sacted  froA  them  at  the 
expense  of  private  comfort,  and  which,  af- 
ter all,  only  gave  them  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  high  drilling,  in  exchange  for  ease 
of  motion  and  simplicity  of  dress.  No 
general  system  of  manoeuvres,  we  believe, 
had  been  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  forces  ; 
each  commanding  officer  manatred  his  regi- 
ment according  to  his  own  pleasure.  In  a 
field-day.  two  or  three  battalions  could  not 
act  in  concert,  witliout  much  previous  con- 
sultation ;  in  action,  they  got  on  as  chance 
directed.  The  officers,  too,  were  acquaint- 
ed both  with  their  soldiers  and  with  their 
duty,  in  a  degree  far  inferior  to  what  isnovr 
exacted  from  them.  Our  system  of  pur- 
chasing commissions,  which  is  necessary  to 
connect  the  army  w.th  the  country,  and 
the  property  of  the  country,  was  at  that 
time  so  much  abused,  that  a  mere  tJfcardless 
boy  mid'"!  be  forced  at  once  through  the 
subordinate  and  subaltern  steps  into  a  com- 
pany or  a  majority,  without  having  been  a 
month  in  the  army.  In  short,  all  those  gi- 
gantic abuses  were  still  subsisting,  which 
the  illustrious  prince  whom  we  have  named 
eradicated  from  liie  British  army,  by  regu- 
lations for  which  his  country  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful,  and  without  which  they 
could  nfverhave  performed  the  distinguish- 
ed part  finally  destined  to  them  in  the  ter- 
rible drama,  which  was  about  to  open  under 
less  successful  auspices. 

There  hung  also,  like  a  cloud,  upon  the 
military  fame  of  England,  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  American  struggle,  in  which 
the  advantages  obtained  by  regulars,  against 
less  discip.'ned  forces,  had  been  trifled 
with  in  the  commencement,  until  the  gen- 
ius of  Washington,  and  the  increasing  spirit 
and  numbers  of  the  continental  armies, 
completely  overbalanced,  and  almost  anni- 
hilated, that  original  preponderance. 

Yet  the  British  soldiery  did  not  disgrace 
tiieir  high  national  character,  nor  show 
themselves  unworthy  of  fighting  under  the 
eye  of  the  son  of  their  monarch;  and  when 
they  joined  the  Austrian  army,  under  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  gave  many  demon- 
strations both  of  valour  and  discipline. 
The  storming  the  fortified  camp  of  the 
French  at  Famars — the  battle  of  Lincelles 
— the  part  they  bore  in  the  sieges  of  Va- 
lenciennes and  Conde,  both  of  which  sur- 
rendered successively  to  the  allied  forces, 
upheld  the  reputation  of  their  country,  and 
amounted,  indeed,  to  what  in  former  wars 
would  have  been  the  fruits  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful campaign.  But  Europe  was  now 
arrived  at  a  time  when  war  was  no  longer 
to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  old  usage. 
by  the  ajrency  of  standing  armies  of  mode« 
rate  numbers ;  when  a  battle  lost  and  won, 
or  a  siege  raised  or  successful,  waa 
thought  sufScient  for  the  active  «z«rtioii> 
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«f  the  year,  and  the  troops  on  either  side 
■were  drawn  ofl'  into  winter-quarters,  while 
diplomacy  took  up  the  contest  which  tac- 
tics hud  'suspended.  All  this  was  to  be 
laid  aside  ;  and  instead  of  this  drowsy  state 
of  hostility,  nations  were  to  contend  with 
each  other  like  individuals  in  mortal  con- 
flict, bringing  not  merely  the  hands,  but 
every  limb  oP  the  body  into  violent  and  fu- 
rioiis  strun^trle.  The  situation  of  France, 
both  in  internal  and  external  relations,  re- 
quired the  most  dreadful  eitorts  which  had 
been  ever  made  by  any  country  ;  and  the 
exertions  w'lich  she  demanded,  were  either 
•willinirly  made  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  extorted  by  the  energy  and  se- 
verity of  the  Revolutionary  government. 
We  must  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  ere  we  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  measures  adopted  for  its  defence. 

OiJ  the  eastern  frontier  of  Flanders,  con- 
siderable advances  had  been  made  by  the 
E.iglish  and  Hanoverian  army,  in  communi- 
Colion  and  conjunction  with  the  Austrian 
force  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
an  excellent  officer,  wUt  who,  belonging  to 
the  old  school  of  formal  and  prolonged  war, 
never  sufficiently  considered  that  a  new  de- 
scription of  enemies  were  opposed  to  him, 
■who  were  necessarily  to  be  combated  in  a 
different  manner  from  those  whom  his 
youth  had  encnuntered,  and  who,  unenter- 
prising himself,  does  not  appear  either  to 
have  calculated  upon,  or  prepared  to  coun- 
teract, strokes  of  audacity  anW  activity  on 
the  nart  of  ..he  enemy.  , 

The  wa'  on  the  Rhine  was  furiously 
main'ained  by  tiie  Prussians  and  Austrians 
united.  The  French  lost  the  important 
town  of  Mcntz,  were  drivan  out  of  other 
places,  and  experienced  many  reverses,  al- 
though Custine,  Moreau,  Hoi'chard,  Beau- 
liarnois,  and  other  general  officers  of  high 
merit,  had  already  given  lustre  to  the  arms 
of  the  Republic.  The  loss  of  the  stroncc 
lines  of  Weissenburgh,  which  were  carried 
hy  (ieneral  Wurmser,  a  distinguished  -Aus- 
trian ofliccr,  completed  the  shade  of  disad- 
vantage which  were  hung  on  the  Republic- 
an banners. 

In  Piedmont,  the  French  were  also  un- 
successful, though  the  scale  was  less  grand 
and  imposing.  The  Republican  Cieneral 
Brunet  was  unfortunate,  and  he  was  forced 
from  his  camp  at  Belvidere  ;  while,  on  the 
fide  of  Savoy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  also  ob- 
tained several  temporary  advantages. 

On  the  Pyrenees,  the  Republican  armies 
had  b(  en  equally  unsuccessful.  .\  Spanish 
army,  conducted  with  more  spirit  than  had 
been  lately  the  case  with  the  troops  of  that 
once  proud  monarchv,  had  defeated  the  Re- 
publican General  Servan,  and  crossed  the 
liidassoa.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of 
these  celebrated  mountains,  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  the  towns  of  Port  Vendre  and 
Ollloulles. 

Assailed  on  so  many  sides,  and  by  so 
many  enemies,  all  ot  whom,  excepting  tlie 
Sardinians,  had  more  or  less  made  impres- 
sion upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic,  it 
rii<rht  sepm,  that  the  only  salvation  which 
jemaiued    for    France,    must    have    been 


sought  for  in  the  unanimity  of  her  inhabit 
ants.  But  so  far  was  the  natioT  from  pos- 
sessing this  first  of  requisites  '"or  a  success- 
ful opposition  to  the  overpowering  coalition 
which  assailed  her,  that  a  dreadful  civil 
war  was  alrAdy  waged  in  the  western  prov- 
inc^?s  of  trance,  which  threatened,  from  its 
importance  and  the  success  of  tho  insur- 
gents, to  undo  in  a  great  measure  the  work 
of  the  Revolution  ;  while  similar  discords 
breaking  out  on  different  points  in  the 
south,  menaced  conclusions  no  less  formi- 
dable. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  trace  the  in- 
teresting features  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee 
with  a  minute  pencil,  but  they  mingle  too 
much  with  the  history -of  the  period  to  be 
altogether  omitted. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that,  speaking 
of  La  Vendee  as  a  district,  it  was  there 
alone,  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France,  that  the  peasants  and  the  nobies, 
in  other  words  the  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  remained  on  terms  of  close 
and  intimate  connexion  and  friendship, 
which  made  them  feel  the  same  undivided 
interest  in  the  great  changes  created  by  the 
Revolution.  The  situation  of  La  Vendee, 
its  soil  and  character,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  had  contributed  to  an 
arrangement  of  interests  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, which  rendered  the  union  betwi.vt  these 
two  classes  ijidissoluble. 

La  Vendee  is  a  wooded  and  pastoral 
country,  not  indeed  mountainous,  but 
abounding  in  inequalities  of  ground,  cross-ed 
by  brooks,  and  intersected  by  a  variety  of 
canals  and  ditches,  made  for  drainage,  but 
which  become,  with  the  numerous  and  in- 
tricate thickets,  posts  of  great  strength  in 
time  of  war.  The  inclosures  seemed  to  be 
won,  as  it  were,  out  of  t);e  \/oodland  ;  and 
the  paths  which  traversed  tlie  country  were 
so  intricate  and  perplexed,  as  to  render  it 
inaccessible  to  strangers,  and  not  easily 
travelled  through  by  the  natives  themselves. 
There  were  almost  no  roads  practicable  for 
ordinary  carriages  during  the  rainy  season  ; 
and  the  rainy  season  in  La  Vendee  is  a  long 
one.  The  ladies  of  rank,  when  they  visit- 
ed, went  in  carriages  drawn  by  bullocks  ; 
the  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  peasants,  trav- 
elled chiefly  on  foot;  and  by  assistance  of 
the  long  leaping-poles,  which  they  carried 
for  that  purpose,  surmounted  the  ditches 
and  other  obsticles  which  other  travellers 
found  impassable. 

The  vvliolo  tract  rif  country  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  miles  square,  and  lies  at 
the  month  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Loire,  'i'he  internal  part  is  called  Le  Bo- 
eage  (the  Thicket,)  because  partaking  in  a 
peculiar  deuree  of  the  wooded  and  intricate 
character  which  belonns  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. That  portion  of  I.a  Vendee  which  lies 
close  to  the  Loire,  and  nearer  its  mouth,  is 
called  [,e  Louroux.  The  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts partook  in  the  insurrection,  but  the 
strength  and  character  which  it  assumed 
was  derived  chiefly  from  La  Vendee. 

The  union  betwixt  the  noblesse  of  La 
Vendee  and  their  peasants,  was  of  the  most 
intimate  charact(!r.     Their  chief  exporia- 
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tions  from  the  district  consisted  in  the  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle  which  the)  reared 
in  their  fertile  meadovvs,  and  which  suppli- 
ed the  consumption  of  the  metropolis. 
These  herds,  as  well  as  the  land  on  which 
they  were  raised,  v.ere  in  general  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Seigneur;  but  the  farmer  pos- 
sessed a  joint  interest  in  the  latter.  He 
managed  the  slock  and  disposed  of  it  at 
market,  and  there  was  an  equitable  Idjust- 
menl  of  their  interests  in  disposing  of  the 
produce.  •  ] 

Their  amusements  were  also  in  common. 
The  chase  of  wolves,  not  only  for  the  sake  \ 
of  sport,  but  to  clear  the  woods  of  those 
ravenous  animals,  was  pursued  as  of  yore 
by  the  Seigneur  at  the  head  of  his  follow- 
ers and  vassals.  Upon  the  evenings  of 
Sundavs  and  holidays,  the  young  people  of 
each  village  and  m.'itairie  repaired  to  the 
court-yard  of  the  chateau,  as  the  natural 
and  proper  scene  for  their  evening  amuse- 
ment, and  the  family  of  the  Baron  often 
took  part  in  the  pastime. 

In  a  word,  the  two  divisions  of  society 
depended  mutually  on  each  other,  and  were 
strongly  knit  together  by  ties,  which,  in 
other  districts  of  France,  existed  only  in 
particular  instances.  The  Vendean  peas- 
ant was  the  faithful  and  attached,  though 
humble  friend  of  his*ord  ;  he  was  his  part- 
ner in  bad  and  good  fortune  ;  submitted  to 
I  is  decision  the  disputes  which  might  oc- 
cur betwixt  him  and  his  neighbours  ;  and 
hr'd  recourse  to  his  protection,  if  he  sus- 
tained wrong,  or  was  threatened  with  injus- 
tice from  any  one. 

This  system  of  simole  and  patriarchal 
manners  could  not  have  long  subsisted  un- 
der any  great  inequality  of  fortune.  .\c- 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the  wealthiest  of 
the  Vehdean  nobility  did  not  hold  estates 
worth  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
a-year,  while  the  lowest  might  be  three  or 
four  hundred.  They  were  not  accordingly 
much  tempted  by  exuberance  of  wealth  to 
seek  to  display  mrignificence ;  and  such  as 
went  to  court,  and  conformed  to  the  fash- 
ions of  the  capital,  wore  accustomed  to 
lay  them  aside  in  all  haste  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  Bocase,  and  to  reassume  the 
simple  manners  of  their  ancestors. 

All  the  incentives  to  discord  which 
abounded  elsewhere  through  France,  were 
wanting  in  this  wild  and  wooded  region, 
where  the  peasant  was  the  noble's  affec- 
tionate partner  and  friend,  the  noble  the 
natural  judge  and  protector  of  the  peasant. 
The  people  had  retained  the  feelings  of  the 
aiicie.1t  French  in  favour  of  royalty  ;  they 
listened  with  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Revolution  as  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  feeling  themselves  none  of 
the  evils  in  which  it  orisinated,  its  whole 
tendencv  became  the  object  of  their  alarm 
and  suspicion.  The  neighbouring  districts, 
and  Bretagne  in  particular,  were  acitated 
by  similar  commotions;  for  although  the 
revolutionarv  principles  predominated  in 
the  towns  of  the  west,  they  were  not  rel- 
ished by  the  country  people  any  more  than 
by  'he  nobles.  Great  agitation  had  forsome 
lime  taken  place  tlirough  the  provinces  of 


Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poilou,  to 
which  the  strength  of  tlie  insurrection  in 
La  Vendee  gave  impulse.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, apolitical  impulse  which  induced  tne 
Vendeans  to  take  the  field.  The  influence 
of  religion,  seconded  by  that  of  natural 
affection,  was  the  immediate  stimulating 
motive. 

In  a  country  so  simple  and  virtuous  in  its 
manners  as  we  have  described  La  Vendee, 
religious  devotion  must  necessarily  be  a 
general  attribute  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
conscious  of  loving  their  neighbours  as 
themselves,  are  equally  desirous,  to  the 
extent  of  their  strength  and  capacity,  to 
love  and  honour  the  Great  Being  who  cre- 
ated all.  The  Vendeans  were  therefore 
very  regular  in  the  performance  of  their 
prescribed  religious  duties  ;  and  their  par- 
ish priest,  or  cure,  held  an  honoured  and 
influential  rank  in  their  little  society,  was 
the  attendant  of  the  ^ick-bed  of  the  peas- 
ant, as  well  for  rendering  medical  as  reli- 
gious aid  ;  his  counsellor  in  his  family  af- 
fairs, and  often  the  arbiter  of  disputes  not 
of  suliicient  importance  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  Seigneur,  The  priests  were  them- 
selves generally  natives  of  the  country, 
more  distinguished  for  the  primitive  duty 
with  which  they  discharged  their  office, 
than  for  talents  and  learning.  The  cure 
took  frequent  share  in  the  large  hunting 
parlies  which  he  announced  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  after  having  said  mass,  attended  ia 
person  with  the  fowling-piece  on  his  shoul- 
der. This  active  and  simple  manner  of 
life  rendered  tlie  priests  predisposed  to  en- 
counter the  fatigues  of  war.  They  accom- 
panied the  bands  of  Vendeans  with  the  cru- 
cifix displaved,  and  promised,  in  the  name 
of  the  Deity,  victory  to  the  survivors,  and 
honour  to  those  who  fell  in  the  patriotic 
combat.  But  JMadame  1  .aJloche-Jacque- 
lien  repels,  as  a  calumny,  their  bearing 
arms,  except  for  the  purpose  of  aelf-de 
fence. 

Almost  all  these  parish  priests  were 
driven  from  their  cures  by  the  absurd  and 
persecuting  fanaticism  of  that  decree  of 
the  Assembly,  which,  while  its  promoters 
railed  against  illiberality  and  intolerance, 
deprived  of  their  office  and  of  their  liveli- 
hood, soon  after  of  liberty  and  life,  those 
churchmen  who  would  pot  renounce  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
.and  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain,*  la 
La  Vendee,  as  elsewhere,  where  the  cu- 
rates resisted  this  unjust  and  impolitic  in- 
junction of  the  legislature,  persecution  fol- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
was  met  in  its  turn  by  violence  on  that  of 
the  people. 

The  peasants  maintained  in  secret  their 
ancient  pastors,  and  attended  their  minis- 
try in  woods  and  deserts  ;  while  the  intiud- 
ers,  who  were  settled  in  the  livings  of  the 
recusants,  dared  hardly  appear  in  the 
churches  without  the  protecl-ion  of  the  Na- 
tional fiiiards. 

So  early  .is  1791,  when  Dumouriez  com* 
manded  the  forces  at  JVantes,  and  the  dis« 
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tricts  adjacent,  t'.e  flame  of  dissension  had 
btM'un  to  kindle.  That  gencrars  sagacity 
induced  him  to  do  his  best  to  appease  the 
qBarrei  bv  moderating  betwi.xt  the  parties. 
His  military  eye  detected  in  the  inhabit- 
ants and   their" country  an   alarminc;  scene 


remarkable  also,  that  in  choosing  their  lead> 
ers,  the  insurgents  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  noblesse  and  the  inferior  ranks. 
Names  renowned  in  ancient  history — Tal- 
mont,  D'Autichamp,  L'Escure,  and  La 
Roche-Jacquelein,  were    joined  in   equal 


for  civil  war.     He  received   tlie   slightest    command   with  the   game-keeper   Stoflet; 


concessions  on  the  part  of  tiie  parish  priests 
as  satisfactory,  and  appears  to  have  quieted 
the  disturbances  of  the  country,  at  least  for 
a  time. 

But  in  1793,  the  same  causes  of  discon- 
tent, added  to  others,  hurried  the  inhabit- 
ants of  La  Vendee  into  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  most  formidable  description. 
The  events  of  the  lOth  of  August  1792.  had 
driven  from  Paris  a  great  proportion  of  flie 
Royalist  nobility,  who  had  many  of  tliem 
carried  their  discontents  and  their  counter- 
revolutionary projects  into  a  country  pre- 
pared to  receive  n.nd  adopt  them. 

Then  followed  the  Conventional  decree, 
which  supported  their  declaration  of  war 
by  a  compulsory  levy  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  throughout  France.  This  meas- 
ure was  felt  ;.s  severe  by  even  those  de- 
partments in  which  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples were  most  predominant,  but  was 
regarded  as  altogether  intolerable  by-  the 
Vendeans,  averse  alike  to  the  republican 
cause  and  principles.  They  resisted  its 
exaction  by  main  force,  delivered  the  con- 
scripts in  many  instances,  defeated  the 
National  Guards  in  others,  and  finding  that 
they  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  a  san- 
guinary government,  resolved  by  force  to 
maintain  the  resistance  which  in  force  had 
begun.  Thus  originated  that  celebrated 
war,  which  raged  so  long  in  the  very  bosom 
of  France,  and  threatened  the  stability  of 
h'^r  government,  even  wliile  the  F>epublic 
was  achieving  the  most  brilliant  victories 
over  her  foreigi).  enemies. 

It  is  remote  liom  oir  purpose  to  trace 
the  history  of  these  hostilii'es ;  but  a  sketch 
of  their  nature  and  character  is  essential  to 
a  general  view  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
events  connected  with  it. 

The  insurgents,  though  engaged  in  the 
same  cause,  and  frequently  co-operating, 
■were  divided  into  ditierent  bodies,  under 
leaders  independent  of  each  other.  Those 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  were  chictly 
under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  La  Cha- 
rette,  who,  descended  from  a  family  distin- 
guished as  commanders  of  privateers,  and 
himself  a  naval  othcer,  had  taken  on  liiiii 
tliis  dangerous  command.  An  early  wan- 
dering disposition,  notunusual  amongyouth 
•nf  eager  and  ambitious  character,  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  woods,  and  his  native  genius  had  in- 
duced him  to  anticipate  the  military  advan- 
tages which  they  afforded.  In  his  case,  as 
in  many  o'hers,  either  tiie  sagacity  of  these 
uninstructed  peasants  led  them  to  choose 
for  command  men  whose  talents  best  fitted 
them  to  enjoy  it,  or  perhaps  the  perils 
which  enviroiu'd  such  autliority  prevented 
its  bring  aspired  fo,  save  by  those  whom  a 
mixture  of  resolution  and  prudence  led  to 
feel  tlieraselves  capal>le  of  maintaining  their 
«hsractpr  when  invested  with   it-     It  was 


Cathelineau,  an  itinerant  wool-merchant^ 
La  t'haretle,  a  roturier  of  slight  pretensions  ; 
and  othfers  of  the  lowest  order,  whom  the 
time  and  the  public  voice  called  into  com- 
mand, but  ulio.  nevertheless,  do  not  seem, 
in  general,  to  have  considered  their  official 
command  as  altering  the  natural  distinction 
of  tlieir  rank  in  society.*  In  their  success, 
they  formed  a  general  council  of  officers, 
priests,  and  others,  who  held  their  meetings 
at  Chatillon.  and  directed  the  military 
movements  of  the  ditferent  bodies  ;  assem- 
bled them  at  pleasure  on  particular  points, 
and  for  particular  objects  of  service  ;  and 
dispersed  them  to  their  homes  when  these 
were  accomplished. 

With  an  organization  so  simple,  the  Ven- 
dcan  insurgents,  in  about  two  months,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  several  towns  and  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  ;  and  though  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  regular  forces,  com- 
manded by  experienced  generals,  they 
were  far  more  frequently  victors  than  van- 
quished, and  inflicted  fhore  loss  on  the  re- 
publicans by  gaining  a  single  battle,  than 
they  themselves  sustained  in  repeated  de- 
feats. 

Yet  at  first  their  arms  were  of  the  most 
simple  and  imperfect  kind.  Fowling-pie- 
ces, and  fusees  of  every  calibre,  they  pos- 
sessed from  their  habits  as  huntsmen  and 
fowlers  ;  for  close  encounter  they  had  only 
scythes,  axes,  clubs,  and  such  weapons  as 
niiger  places  most  readily  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasant.  Their  victories,  latterly,  sup- 
plied them  with  arms  in  abundance,  and 
they  manufactured  gunpowder  for  their  own 
use  in  great  quuntity. 

Their  tactics  were  peculiarto  themselves, 
but  of  a  kind  so  well  suited  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  habits,  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  devise  a  better  and  more  formidable 
system.  The  Vcndean  took  the  field  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  military  equip- 
ment. His  scrip  served  as  a  cartridge-box, 
his  uniform  was  the  country  short  jacket 
and  pantaloons,  which  he  wore  at  his  ordi- 
nary labour  ;  a  cloth  knapsack  contained 
bread  and  some  necessaries,  and  thus 
he  was  ready  for  service.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  move  with  great  secrecy  and 
silence  among  the  thickets  and  cncl>sures 
by  which  their  country  is  intersected,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  choose  at  pleasure  the 
most  favourable  points  of  attack  or  defence. 
Their  army,  unlike  any  other  in  the  world, 
was  not  divided  into  companies,  or  regi- 
ments, but  followed  in  bands,  and  at  their 


*  Rladnmo  La  Roche-Jac(iu(>lein  mentions  an 
interesting  iineciiote  of  a  young  plebeian,  a  dJMtin- 
guirilied  otlicei,  wlioso  habits  of  respect  would 
sr;irce  permit  him  to  eit  down  in  her  prosenoe^ 
This  cannot  1)0  terineii  servility.  It  I'S  the  nobis 
priile  of  ;i  gnneroii^s  mind,  fiiithrnl  to  its  original 
impr(«sions,  and  disclaiming  the  merits  wiuok 
othtjr.s  are  read;'  to  heap  on  it. 
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pleasure,  tlio  cliiefs  to  wliom  tlicy  were 
most  attachi'd.  Instead  ofdruins  or  milita- 
ry music,  they  usi  d.  like  tlie  ancient  Swiss 
and  Scottish  soldiers,  the  iiorns  of  rattle  I'or 
giving  signals  to  their  troops.  Their  oRi- 
cers  wore,  for  distinction,  a  sort  of  chequer- 
ed red  handkerchief  knotted  round  their 
head,  with  otlics  of  the  same  colour  tied 
round  their  waist,  by  way  of  sash,  in  which 
they  stuck  their  pistols.* 

'J"he  attack  of  the  Vendcans  was  that  of 
sl.arp-shooters.  'I'liey  dispersed  themselves 
to  as  to  surroup.d  their  adversaries  with  a 
semicircular  fire,  maintained  by  a  body  of 
fiirmidable  marksmen  accustomed  1o  take 
aim  with  fatal  precision,  and  v.iiosc  skill 
was  the  r.iorc!  dreadful,  because,  bein^  ha- 
bituated to  take  advantage  of  every  tree, 
bush,  or  point  of  shelter,  tliose  who  were 
dealinn;  destruction  nmor.gst  others,  were 
themselves  comparatively  free  trom  risk. 
This  mananivre  was  termed  s'tgailter  ;  and 
the  execution  of  it  resemblinfj  tiie  Indian 
bush-fighlin;i,  was,  like  tiic  attack  of  the 
Red  warriors,  accompanied  by  wlioojjs  and 
shouts,  which  seemed,  from  the  extended 
space  through  which  tliey  resounded,  to 
multiply  tlio  number  of  the  assailants. 

When  the  Republicans,  galled  in  this 
manner,  pressed  forward  to  a  close  attack, 
they  found  no  enemy  on  which  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  ;  for  the  loose  array  of  the 
Vendeans  gave  immediate  passage  to  the 
head  of  the  charging  column,  while  its 
flanks,  as  it  advanced,  were  still  more  ex- 
posed than  before  to  the  murderous  fire  of 
their  invisible  enemies.  In  tliis  manner 
they  were  sometimes  led  on  from  point  to 
piint,  until  the  regulars  meeting  with  a  bar- 
ricade, or  an  abbatis,  or  a  strong  position 
in  front,  or  becoming  perhaps  involved  in  a 
defile,  the  \'endeans  cxchaniif  d  their  fatal 
musketry  for  a  close  and  furious  onset, 
throwing  themselves  with  the  most  devot- 
ed courage  among  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
slaughtering  them  in  great  numbers.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  insurgents  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  a  pursuit  was  almost  as 
dangerous  to  the  Republicans  as  an  engage- 
ment. The  Vendean,  wlien  hard-pressed, 
threw  nway  his  clogs,  or  wooden-shoes,  of 
which  he  could  make  himself  a  new  pair  at 
the  next  resting-place,  sprang  over  a  fence 
or  canal,  loaded  his  fusee  as  he  ran,  ;ind 
discharged  it  at  the  pursuer  with  a  fat.il 
aim,  whenever  he  found  opportunity  of 
pausing  for  that  purpose. 

This  species  of  combat,  which  the  ground 
rendered  so  advantageous  to  the  N'endeans, 
■was  equally  so  in  case  of  victory  or  defeat. 
If  the  Republicans  were  •vanquished,  their 
army  was  nearly  destroyed  ;  for  the  preser- 
vation   of  order    became    impossible,   and 

•  Tlio  adoption  ofthi^  wild  costnme,  which  pro- 
cated  them  the  name  of  brirratul.i,  rrom  Its  fantastic 
singularity,  nriijinntcd  in  the  whim  or  Henri  Lh 
Ruche-Juoinoioin,  who  first  iiHcd  the  atlirv.  But 
as  thi«  peculiarity,  joined  to  llie  venturous  cxpos- 
nre  of  his  porson,  urcasionoii  a  gciitrnl  cry  ntnoiig 
llie  RepnMicnns,  of  "  -Aim  at  the  r«il  hiindker- 
f.hief,'' other  ofTirer!!  assumcH  thn  fashion  to  ili- 
miiiisli  tlio  danger  of  the  chief  whom  they  valued 
m  highly,  until  at  length  it  hecamo  u  kind  of  uni- 
Ibrra. 


without  order  their  extermination  was  in- 
evitable, while  baggage,  am  aunilion,  car- 
riages, guns,  and  all  the  ma  crial  part,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  defeated  army,  I'ell  into 
possession  of  the  conquerors.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  the  Vendeans  sustained  a  less, 
the  victors  found  nothing  on  the  field  but 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  sabots  or 
wooden-shoes,  of  the  fugitives.  The  few 
prisoners  whom  they  made  had  generally 
thrown  away  or  concealed  their  arms,  and 
their  army  having  no  baggage  or  carriages 
of  any  kind,  could  of  course  lose  none. 
Pursuit  was  very  apt  to  convert  an  advan- 
tage into  a  defeat  ;  for  the  cavalry  could  not 
act,  and  the  infantry  dispersed  in  the  chase, 
became  frequent  victims  to  those  whom 
they  pursued. 

In  the  fit'ld,  the  Vendeans  were  courage- 
ous to  rashness.  They  hesitated  not  to  at- 
tack and  carry  artillery  with  no  other  weap- 
ons than  their  staves ;  and  most  of  their 
worst  losses  proceeded  from  their  attticK- 
ing  fortified  towns  and  positions  with  the 
l>ur[>ose  of  carrying  them  by  main  force. 
.\fter  coiv>[uest  they  were  in  general  hu- 
mane and  merciful.  But  tliis  depended  on 
the  character  of  tlicir  cliiefs.  At  Mache- 
coul,  the  insurgents  conducted  themselves 
with  great  ferocity  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  it, 
iiiutual  and  reciprocal  injuries  had  so  exas- 
peratetl  the  parties  against  each  other,  that 
quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  on  ei- 
ther side.  Yet  until  provoked  by  the  ex- 
treme cruelties  of  the  Revolutionary  party, 
and  unless  when  conducted  by  some  pecu- 
liarly ferocious  chief,  the  character  of  the 
\'endeans  united  clemency  with  courage. 
They  gave  quarter  readily  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, but  having  no  means  of  retaining  pris- 
oners, they  usually  shaved  their  heads  be- 
fore they  set  them  at  liberty,  that  they 
might  be  distinguished,  if  found  again  in 
arms,  contrary  to  their  parole.  A  no  less 
striking  feature,  was  the  severity  of  a  dis- 
cipline respecting  property,  which  was 
tai'.ght  f.hein  only  by  tlicir  moral  sense.  No 
temptation  could  excite  them  to  pillage  ;  and 
Matiame  La  Roche-Jacquclein  has  preserr- 
ed  the  following  singular  instance  of  their 
simple  honesty  : — After  the  peasants  liad 
taken  the  town  of  Bressuirc  by  storm,  she 
overheard  two  or  three  of  them  conqilain 
of  the  want  of  tobacco,  to  the  use  of  which 
they  were  addicted,  like  the  natives  of 
(Tioist  countries  in  general.  "  What,"  said 
the  ladv,  "  is  there  no  tobacco  in  the 
shops  ?" — ••  Tobacco  enough,"  answered 
the  simple-hearted  and  honest  peasants, 
who  had  not  learned  to  make  sieel  supply 
the  want  of  gold, — "  tobacco  enough  ;  but, 
we  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it." 

Amidst  these  primitive  warriors  were 
mingled  many  gentlemen  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  !■  ranee,  who.  Royalists  from  princi- 
ple, h:id  lied  to  La  Vendee  rather  than  sub- 
mil  to  the  dominion  of  the  Convention,  or 
the  Convention's  yet  more  cruel  masters. 
There  were  found  many  men,  the  anec- 
dotes told  of  whom  remind  us  continually 
of  the  ag(!  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  the  heron* 
of  chivalry.     In  tliese  ra.iks,  and  almost  ua 
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a  level  with  the  valiant  peasants  of  which 
tliey  were  composed,  fnught  the  calm,  stea- 
dy, and  magnaiiinous  L'Escure,— D'Elbee, 
a  mail  of  the  most  distinguished  military 
reputation,— Bonchamp,  the  gallan'.  and  the 
able  officer,  wlio,  like  the  Constable  Mont- 
morency, with  all  his  talent,  was  persecut- 
ed by  fortune, — the  chivalrous  Henry  la 
Roche-Jacquelein,  whose  cail  upon  his  sol- 
diers was — ■'  If  I  fly,  slay  me — if  I  advance, 
follow  me— if  I  fall,  avenge  me  ;"  with 
otlier  names  distinguished"  in  the  roll  of 
fame,  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  have 
been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  affection. 

The  object  of  the  insurrection  was  an- 
nounced in  the  title  of  The  Royal  and 
Catholic  Army,  assumed  by  the  Vendeans. 
In  their  moments  of  highest  hope  their 
wishes  were  singularly  modest.  Had  they 
gained  Paris,  and  replaced  the  royal  au- 
thority in  France,  they  meditated  the  fol- 
lowing simple  boons  ; — 1.  They  had  resolv- 
ed to  petition,  that  the  name  of  La  Vendee 
be  given  to  the  Bocago  and  its  dependen- 
cies, which  should  be  united  under  a  sepa- 
rate administration,  instead  of  forming,  as 
at  present,  a  part  of  three  d-stinPt  provin- 
ces.— 2.  That  the  restored  Monarch  would 
honour  the  Bocage  with  a  visit. — 3.  That 
in  remembrance  of  the  loyal  services  of  the 
co'intry,  a  white  flag  should  be  displayed 
from  each  s'ceple,  and  the  King  should  add 
a  cohort  of  Vendeans  to  his  body  guird. — 
4.  That  former  useful  projects  of  im- 
\)roving  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  and 
its  canals,  sliould  be  )>erfected  by  the  gov- 
ernment. So  little  of  selfish  hope  or  am- 
bition was  connected  with  the  public 
spirit  of  these  patriarchal  warriors. 

The  war  of  La  Vendee  was  waged  with 
various  fate  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  the  insurgents,  or  brigands  as  they 
were  termed,  gained  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  advantages,  though  with  means  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  those  of  the  government, 
which  detached  against  them  one  general 
after  another,  at  the  head  of  numerous  ar- 
mies, with  equally  indifferent  success. 
Most  of  the  Republicans  intrusted  with 
this  fatal  command  suffered  by  the  guillo- 
tine, f  r  not  having  done  that  which  circum- 
stances rendered  impossible. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  battles  and  skir- 
mishes were  fought  in  this  devoted  coun- 
try. The  revolutionary  fever  was  in  its  ac- 
cess 5  tiic  shedding  of  blood  seemed  to  have 
beconric  positi\e  pleasure  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  slaughter,  and  was  varied  by  each 
invention  which  cruelty  could  invent  to 
give  it  new  zest.  Tiie  habitations  of  the 
Vendeans  were  destroyed,  their  families 
subjected   to  violation  and  massacre,  their 

♦  The  Momoirs  of  iVmdnnie  Bonclmmp,  and  still 
more  those  cf  La  Roche-Jac(]uelein,  are  remarka- 
ble fiir  tlid  virtues  of  the  heart,  us  well  as  the  tai- 
nts, wliicli  nie<lisplayoil  by  llieir  iiutliors.  With- 
out uiricluli<iii,  without  vanity,  without  violence 
or  iiii|)iit<iil  repining,  tlieso  Uulics  have  describe'l 
tlic  saii<;iiini'ry  and  incguhir  warfare,  in  which 
Iciey  and  those  who  were  dearest  to  lliein  were  en- 
fdged  for  so  long  and  stormy  a  period  ;  and  we 
ails'"  from  the  perinnl  sadder  and  wiser,  hy  having 
leiinied  what  ihc  hrave  c.in  dare,  and  what  the 
jfaille  can  oiuluru  wi'.'i  patiwice 


cattle  houghed  and  slaughtered,  and  theif 
crops  burnt  and  wasted.  One  Kepublicaa 
column  assumed  and  merited  the  name  of 
the  Infernal,  by  the  horrid  atrocities  which 
they  committed.  At  Pillau,  they  roasted 
the  women  and  children  in  a  heated  oven. 
Many  similar  horrors  could  be  added,  did 
not  the  heart  and  hand  recoil  from  the 
task.  \Vithout  quoting  any  more  special 
instances  ofnorror,  we  use  the  words  of  a 
Republican  eye-v.'itness,  to  express  the 
general  spectacle  presented  by  the  theatre 
of  civil  conflict. 

"  I  did  not  see  a  single  male  being  at  the 
towns  of  Saint  Hermand,  C'hantonnay,  or 
Herliiers.  A  few  women  alone  had  escap- 
ed the  sword.  Country-seats,  cottages, 
habitations  of  whichever  kind,  were  burnt. 
The  herds  and  flocks  were  wandering  in 
terror  around  their  usual  places  of  shelter, 
now  smoking  in  ruins.  I  was  surprised  by 
night,  but  the  wavering  and  dismal  blaze  of 
conflagration  afforded  light  over  the  coun- 
try. To  the  bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks, 
and  bellowing  of  the  terrified  cattle,  vvas 
joined  the  deep  hoarse  notes  of  carrion 
crows,  and  the  yells  of  wild  animals  com- 
ing from  the  recesses  of  the  woods  to  prey 
on  the  carcases  of  the  slain.  At  length  a 
distant  column  of  fire,  widening  and  in- 
creasing as  I  approached,  served  me  as  a 
beacon.  It  was  the  town  of  Mortagne  in 
flames.  When  I  arrived  there,  no  living 
creatures  were  to  be  seen,  save  a  few 
wretched  women  who  were  striving  to  save 
some  remnants  of  their  property  from  the 
gener.al  conflagration."* 

Such  is  civil  war ;  and  to  this  pass  had  its 
extremities  reduced  the  smiling,  peaceful, 
and  virtuous  country,  \vhich  we  have  de- 
scribed a  few  pages  before. 

It  is  no  wonder,  after  such  events,  that 
the  hearts  of  the  peasants  became  harden- 
ed in'  turn,  and  that  they  executed  fearful 
vengeance  on  those  who  could  not  have 
the  face  to  expect  mercy.  \Ve  read,  there- 
fore, without  surprise,  that  the  Republican 
tieneral  Haxo,  a  man  of  great  military  ta'- 
ent,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Vendean  war,  shot  himself  through  llie 
head  when  he  saw  his  army  defeated  by  the 
insurgents,  rather  than  encounter  their  ven- 
geance. 

During  the  superiority  of  the  Vendeans, 
it  mav  be  asked  why  their  efforts,  so  gigan- 
tic in  themselves,  never  extended  beyond 
the  frontier  of  their  own  country  ;  and  why 
an  insurrection,  so  considerable  and  so  sus- 
tained, neither  made  any  great  impression 
on  the  French  Convention,  where  they 
were  spoken  of  only  as  a  handful  of  brig- 
ands, nor  on  foreign  nations,  by  whom  their 
existence,  far  less  their  success,  seems 
hardlv  to  have  been  known  ?  On  the  for- 
mer subject,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  war  with  the  Vendeans,  and 
their  mode  of  conducting  it,  so  formidable 
111  their  own  country,  became  almost  nuga- 
tory when  extended'into  districts  of  an  open 
character,   and   affording   high    roads    and 
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plains,. by  which  cavalry  and  artillery  could 
act  against  peasants,  who  formed  no  close 
rankb,  and  carried  no  bayonets.  Besides, 
the  Vendoans  remained  bound  to  their  or- 
dinary occupation — they  were  necessarily 
children  of  the  sril— and  their  army,  usually 
dispersed  alter  the  battle,  was  over,  to  look 
after  their  cattle,  cultivate  the  plot  of  ara- 
ble land,  and  attend  to  their  families.  The 
discipline  of  their  array,  in  which  mere 
good-will  supplied  the  place  of  the  usual 
distinctions  of  rank,  would  not  have  been 
Butficient  to  keep  them  united  in  lon^'  and 
distant  inarches,  and  they  must  have  found 
the  want  of  a  commissariat,  a  train  of  bag- 
gage, field-pieces,  a  ^'encral  staff,  and  all 
the  otiief  accompaniments  of  a  res^ular  ar- 
my, which,  in  the  dittirult  country  of  La 
Vendee,  familiar  to  the  natives,  and  un- 
known to  strangers,  could  be  so  easilv  dis- 
pensed with.  In  a  word,  an  army  which, 
under  circumstances  of  hope  and  excita- 
tion, mis,'ht  one  day  amount  to  thirty  or  for- 
ty thousand,  and  on  the  next  be  diminished 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  number,  mijht  be 
excellent  for  fighting  battles,  but  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  making  conquests,  or  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  victory. 

It  is  not  but  that  a  man  of  D'F.lbee's 
knowlediie  in  the  art  of  war,  who  acted  as 
one  of  their  principal  leaders,  meditated 
higher  objects  for  the  Vendeans  than  mere- 
ly the  defence  of  their  own  province. 

■  A  superb  prospect  offered  itself  to  them 
by  a  meditated  attack  on  the  town  of  Nan- 
tes. I'pon  the  success  of  this  attempt 
turned  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  Revolution. 
This  beautiful  and  important  commercial 
city  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  which  is  there  a  fine  navigable  river, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  sea.  It  is  without  fortifications 
of  any  regular  description,  bu^had  a  garri- 
son of  perhaps  ten  thousand  men,  and  was 
covered  by  such  hasty  works  of  defence  as 
time  had  permitted  them  to  erect.  The 
force  of  the  Vendeans  by  which  it  was  at- 
tacked, has  been  estimated  so  high  as  thir- 
ty or  forty  thousand  men  under  D'Fdbce, 
■while  the  place  was  blockaded  on  the  left 
bank  by  Charette,  and  an  army  of  royalists 
equal  in  number  to  the  actual  assailants. 
Had  this  important  place  been  gained,  it 
would  probably  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  war.  One  or  more  of  the  French  prin- 
ces might  have  resorted  there  with  such 
adherents  as  tr.cy  had  then  in  arms.  The 
Loire  was  open  !o  succours  from  F.ngland, 
the  indecision  of  whose  cabinet  might  have 
been  determined  by  a  success  so  impor- 
tant. Breta'.'ne  and  Ngrmandv,  already 
etrongi)  disposed  to  the  royal  cause,  would 
have,  upon  such  encouragement,  risen  in 
mass  upon  the  Republicans  ;  and  as  Poitou 
and  .\njou  were  already  in  possession  of 
The  Royal  and  Catholic  Army,  they  misht 
probably  have  opened  a  march  upon  Paris, 
distracted  as  the  capital  then  was  by  civil 
and  foreign  war. 

Accordingly,*  the  rockets  which  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  sound  of  innumerable 
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bugle-horns,  intimated  to  General  Can- 
claiix,  who  commanded  the  town,  that  he 
was  to  repel  a  general  attack  of  the  Ven- 
deans. Fortunately  for  the  infant  republic^ 
he  was  a  man  of  military  skill  and  high 
courage,  and  by  his  dexterous  use  of  such 
means  of  defence  as  the  place  afforded,  and 
particularly  by  a  great  superiority  of  artil- 
lery, he  was  enabled  to  baffle  the  attacks 
of  the  N'endeans,  although  they  penetrated, 
with  the  utmost  courage,  into  the  suburbs, 
and  engaged  at  close  quarters  the  Republi- 
can troops,  'J'hey  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat after  a  fierce  ctunbat  which  lasted 
from  three  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.* 

At  different  times  after  the  failure  of 
this  bold  and  well-imagined  attempt,  op- 
portunities occurred  during  which  the  al- 
lies, and  the  Knglish  government  in  par- 
ticular, might  have  thrown  important  suc- 
cours into  La  Vendee.  The  island  of  Noir- 
moutier  was  for  some  time  in  possession 
of  the  Royalists,  when  arms  and  money 
might  have  been  supplied  to  them  to  any 
amount.  Auxiliary  forces  v.-ould  probably 
have  been  of  little  service,  considering 
in  what  sort  of  country  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  with  what  species  of  troops 
they  were  to  act.  .At  least  it  would  have 
required  the  talents  of  a  Peterborough  or  a 
Montrose,  in  a  foreign  coigmander,  to  have 
freed  himself  sufficiently  from  the  tram- 
mels of  military  pedantry,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  such  troops 
as  the  Vendeans,  irresistible  after  their 
own  fashion,  but  of  a  character  the  most 
opposite  possible  to  the  ideas  of  excellence 
entertained  by  a  mere  martinet. 

But  it  is  now  well  known,  tKere  was  a 
division  in  the  British  cabinet  concerning 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  v.'ar.  Pitt  was 
extremely  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the 
internv.l  government  of  France.  He  de- 
sired to  see  the  Barrier  of  Flanders  (so 
foolishly  thrown  open  by  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph) again  re-established,  and  he  hoped 
from  the  success  of  the  allied  arms,  that 
this  might  be  attained. — that  the  French 
lust  for  attackin?!  their  neighbours  might  be 
ended — their  wildness  for  crusading  in  the 
cause  of  innovation  checked,  and  some 
political  advances  to  a  regular  sroveriiment 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusi- 
astic, ingenious,  but  somewhat  extravagant 
opinions  of  Windham,  b'd  him  to  espouse 
those  of  Burke  in  their  utmost  extent;  and 
he  recommended  to  F.ngland,  as  to  Europe, 
the  replacing  the  Bourbons,  with  the  an- 
cient royal  government  and  constitution, 
as  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
war  should  be  waged.  This  variance  of 
opinion  so  far  divided  the  British  counsels, 
that,  as  it  proved,  no  sufficient  efforts  were 

*  A  picture  l)y  Vcrnel,  rcpresontine  Iho  attack 
on  Ni\ntL-'<,  estiiniihlo  as  ;i  work  of  an,  but  ex- 
frpmi'ly  ciirinus  in  a  hi^torirnt  point  of  view,  used 
to  bo  in  th(>  I.uxonihonr^  pala  iP,  ami  is  prol>ubly 
now  rnmovpd  to  the  Ijouvro.  The  Vniideans!  ure 
presentetl  there  in  all  their  simplicity  of  attiro, 
and  devoted  vnlour  ;  the  priests  who  iittrnil&l  iheni 
di'iplayiti?  their  crosses,  and  encouragln;;  theaS' 
f\n\\,  which  Is,  on  the  oilier  hand,  repelled  by  Uia 
^gulor  Hteadiness'of  the  Bepubliuan  furcei 
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made,  ciliiCT  on  the  one  line  of  conduct  or 
tlie  other. 

Indeed,  Madame  La  Roche-Jacfjuelein 
(who,  liowever,  we  are  apt  to  tliink,  has 
been  in  some  degree  misled  in  her  account 
of  that  matter)  says,  tiie  only  despatches 
received  by  the  Vendeans  from  the  British 
cabinet,  indicated  a  singular  ignorance  of 
tlie  state  of  La  Vendee,  whicli  was  cer- 
tainly near  enough  to  Jersey  and  Cuernsey, 
to  have  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  upon  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  Vendean  insurrection. 

The  leaders  of  the  Royal  and  Catholic 
Army  received  their  first  communication 
from  Britain  through  a  Royalist  emissary, 
the  Chevalier  de  'I'inteniac,  who  carried 
them  concealed  in  the  wadding  of  his  pis- 
tols, addressed  to  a  supposed  chief  named 
(laston,  whose  name  had  scarce  been  known 
among  them.  In  this  document  they  were 
required  to  say  lor  what  purpose  they  were 
in  arms,  whether  in  behalf  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, or  of  the  constitution  of  1791, 
or  tlie  principles  of  the  Girondists?  These 
were  strange  questions  to  be  asked  of  men 
who  had  been  in  the  lield  as  pure  Royalists 
for  more  than  five  months,  who  might  have 
reasonably  hoped  that  the  news  of  their 
numerous  and  important  victories  had  re- 
sounded th.rough  all  Europe,  but  must  at 
least  have  expected  they  should  be  well 
known  to  tiiose*  neiirhbours  of  Trance  who 
were  at  war  with  her  present  government. 
.Assistance  was  promised,  but  in  a  general 
and  indecisive  way  ;  nor  did  the  testimony 
of  Monsieur  de  Tinteniac  give  his  friends 
much  assurance  that  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed. In  fact,  no  support  ever  arrived 
until  after  the  first  pacification  of  La  Ven- 
dee. The  ill-fated  expedition  to  Quiberon, 
delayed  until  the  cause  of  royalty  was  nigh 
hopeless,  was  at  length  undertaken,  when 
its  only  consequence  was  that  of  involving 
in  absolute  destruction  a  multitude  of  brave 
and  high-spirited  men.  But  on  looking 
back  on  a  game  so  doubtful,  it  is  easy  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  players  ;  and 
perhaps  no  blunder  in  war  or  politics  is  so 
common,  as  that  which  arises  from  missing 
the  proper  moment  of  exertion. 

The  French,  although  more  able  to  seize 
the  advantageous  opportunity  than  we,  (for 
their  government  being  always  in  practice 
Bomething  despotic,  is  at  liberty  to  act  more 
boldly,  secretly,  and  decisively,  than  that 
of  England,)  are  nevertheless  chargeable 
with  similar  errors.  If  the  English  cabiiK^t 
missed  the  opportunities  given  by  the  in- 
surrection of  L;i  Vendee,  the  Frencii  did 
not  more  actively  improve  those  atforded 
by  the  Irish  rebellion  ;  and  if  we  had  to  re- 
gret the  too  tardy  and  unhappy  expedition 
to  Quiberon,  they  in  their  turn  "might  repent 
having  thrown  away  the  troops  whom  they 
landed  at  Castlehaven,aftor  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  of  surrendering  at  Ballinamuck. 

It  i3  yet  more  wonderful,  that  a  country 
whose  dispositions  were  so  loyal,  and  its 
local  advantaircn  so  strong,  should  not  have 
been  made  bv  tlie  loyalists  in  general  the 
centre  of  those  couuter-revolutionajy   ex- 


ertions which  were  vainly  e^;pended  on  tha 
iron  eastern  frontier,  where  tlie  fine  ariuy 
of  Conde  wasted  their  blood  about  paltry 
frontier  redoubts  and  fortresses.  The  no- 
bles and  gentlemen  of  France,  fighting  } 
abreast  with  the  gallant  peasa!;ts  ol'  La 
Vendee,  inspired  wiili  the  same  sentiments 
of  loyalty  with  themselves,  would  have 
been  more  suitably  placed  than  in  the  mer- 
cenary ranks  of  foreig.i  nations.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  tiie  late  King,  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
also  his  present  Majesty,  were  desiroiis  to 
have  exposed  their  persons  in  the  war  of 
La  Vendee.  The  former  wrote  to  the  Liuke 
d'Harcourt — ■'  What  course  remains  for  me 
but  La  Vendee  .' — Who  can  place  me 
there.' — England — Insist  upon  Uiat  i}oint  5 
and  tell  the  English  miuislers  in  my  name, 
that  I  deniaiic.  from  them  a  crown  or  a 
tomb."  If  tlie.-^  were  a  serious  intention  j 
of  supporting  these  ui.forlunate  Princes, 
the  means  of  this  experiment  ought  to 
have  been  aiTojded  them,  and  that  upon  no 
stinted  scale.  The  error  of  England  through 
all  tl-.e  early  part  of  the  war,  was  an  unwil- 
lingness to  proportion  her  efforts  to  the 
importance  of  the  ends  she  had  in  view. 

Looking  upon  the  various  chances  which 
might  have  befriended  the  unparalleled  ex- 
ertions of  the  Vandeans,  considering  the  gen- 
erous, virtuous,  and  disinterested  character 
of  those  primitive  soldiers,  it  is  with  sin- 
cere sorrow  that  we  proceed  to  trace  their 
extermination  by  the  blood-thirsty  ruffians 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  Yet  the  course  of 
Providence,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  is  justi- 
fied even  in  our  weak  and  undiscerning 
eyes.  We  should  indeed  have  re.ad  with 
hearts  thri.bbing  with  the  just  feelings  of 
gratified  vengeance,  that  La  Charette  or 
La  Rocho-.lacquelein  had  successfully 
achieved,  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  adher- 
ents, the  road  to  Paris — had  broke  in  upon 
the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  Pub- 
lic Security,  like  Thalaba  the  Destroyer 
into  the  Dom-Daniel  ;  and  with  the  same 
dreadful  result  to  tiie  agents  of  the  horrors* 
with  wiiich  these  revolutionary  bodies  had 
deluged  France.  But  such  a  reaction,  ac- 
complished Sulci V  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  old  despotic  monarchy,  could  not 
have  brought  peace  to  l''rancc  or  to  Europe; 
nay,  could  only  have  laid  a  foundation  tor 
fartlier  and  more  lasting  quarrels.  The 
(laine  of  liberty  had  been  too  widely  spread 
in  France  to  be  quenched  even  by  such  a 
triumpii  of  royalty  as  we  have  supposed 
however  pure  the  principles  and  high  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Vendeans.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  nation  should  experience  both  the 
extremes,  of  furious  license  and  of  stern 
despotism,  to  fix  the  hopes  of  the  various 
coiileiulinL'  parties  upon  a  form  jf  govern- 
ment, in  which  a  limited  power  in  ;.'.e  mon- 
arch should  be  united  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  rational  freedom  in  the  subject.  We 
return  to  our  sad  task. 

Notwithstanding  the  desolating  mode  in 
which  tiie  Republicans  conducted  the  war, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  La 
Vendee  uninhabitable,  the  population  seem- 
ed to  increase  in  courage,  and  even  in  num- 
bers, as  their  situation  became  more  despe* 
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rate.  Renewed  armies  were  sent  into  the 
devoted  district,  and  successively  destroyed 
in  assaults.  Kkirmishes,  and  ainbuscacies, 
where  they  were  not  slaughtered  in  general 
actions.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed  at  one  time  in  their 
efforts  to  subjugate  this  devoted  province. 
But  this  could  not  last  for  ever;  and  a 
chance  of  war  upon  the  frontiers,  which 
threatened  reverses  to  the  Convention,  com- 
pensated them  by  furnishing  new  forces, 
and  of  a  higher  description  in  point  of  char- 
acter and  discipline,  for  the  subjection  of 
La  Vendee. 

Tliis  was  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Mentz  to  the  Prussians.  By  the  capitula- 
tion, a  garrison  of  near  fifteen  thousand  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  and  some  officers  of 
considerable  name,  were  debarred  from 
agairr  bearing  arms  against  the  allies.  These 
troops  were  employed  in  La  V'andee,  where 
the  scale  had  already  begun  to  preponder- 
ate against  the  dauntless  and  persevering 
insurgents.  At  the  first  encounters,  the 
soldiers  of  Mentz.  unacquainted  with  tlie 
Vendean  mode  of  fighting,  sustained  ln?s, 
and  were  thought  lightly  of  by  the  Royal- 
ists.* This  opinion  of  their  new  adversa- 
ries was  changed,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
feat near  Chollct,  more  dreadtui  in  its  con- 
sequences than  any  which  the  V'endeans 
had  yet  received,  and  which  determined 
Jheir  ger  erals  to  pass  the  Loire  with  their 
whole  collected  force,  leave  their  beloved 
Bocage  tv>  the  a.\es  and  brands  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  carry  the  war  into  Bretagne, 
where  they  expected  either  to  be  supported 
by  a  descei-.t  of  tlie  Knglish,  or  by  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  this  military  emigration  the  Royalists 
were  accompanied  by  their  aged  people, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  ;  so  tlint 
their  melancholy  march  resembled  that  of 
the  Cimbrians  or  Helvetians  of  old,  when, 
abandoning  their  ancient  dwellings,  tlicy 
wandered  forth  to  find  new  settlements  in  a 
more  fertile  land.  They  crossed  the  river 
near  Saint  Florent,  and  the  banks  were 
Diackened  with  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  of  both  se.scs,  and  of  every  age. 
The  broad  river  was  before  them,  and  l)e- 
hind  them  their  burning  cottages  and  the 
exterminating  sword  of  the  B.epubUcans. 
The  means  of  embarkation  were  few  and 
precarious;  the  affright  of  the  females  al- 
most ungovernable;  and  such  was  the  tu- 
mult and  terror  of  the  scene,  that,  in  the 
words  of  Madame  La  Fioche-Jacquclein, 
the  awe-struck  spectators  could  only  corn- 
pare  it  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Without 
food,  directions,  or  organization  of  any  kind 
— without  the  show  of  an  army,  saving  in 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  column,  the  centre 
consisting  of  their  defenceless  families 
marching  together  in  a  mass — these  indom- 
itable peasants  defeated  a  Republican  army 
under  the  walls  of  Laval. 

The  garrison  of  Mentz,  whose  arrival  in 
La  VendeQ  had  been  so  fatal  to  the   insur- 

*  They  punned  on  the  word  Mayence  (Mentz,) 
»nd  said,  the  newly  arrived  Republicans  were  sol- 
dirrs  of /ayence  (potter'3  ware,)  which  could  not 
endure  the  fir« 


!  gents,  and  who  had  pursued  them  in  a  state 
I  of  rout,  as  they  thought,  out  of  their  own 
country,  across  the  Loire,  were  almost  ex- 
:  terminated  in  this  most  unexpected  defeat. 
■  .\n    unsuccessful    attack    upon    (iranville 
\  more  than  counterbalanced  this  advantage, 
i  and  althou'ih  the  Vendeans    afterwards  ob- 
!  tainetl  a  brilliant  victory  at  Dol,   it  was  the 
last  success  of  what  was  termed  the  (ireat 
.^rmy    of  La  Vendee,   and   which  well  de- 
served that  title,  on  more  accounts  than  in 
its  more    ordinary   sense.     They   had   now 
lost,  by  the  chances  oi'  war,  most  of  their 
best  chiefs  ;  and  misfortunes,  and  the  exas- 
perating feelings  attending  them,  had  intro- 
duced  disunion,  which  had  been  so  long   a 
stranger  to  their  singular  association.   Cha- 
rctte  was  reflected  upon  as  being  little  wil"- 
ing  to  aid  La  Roche-Jacquelein  ;  and  Stoflet 
seems  to  have  set  up  an  independent  stand- 
arclT  The  insurgents  were  defeated  at  Mons, 
where    of  three   Republican   Generals  of 
name,  Westerman,  Marceau,  and   Kleber, 
the  first  disgraced  himself  by  savage  cruel- 
ty, and  the  other  two  gained  honour  bytheir 
clemency.     Fifteen  thousand   male  and  fe- 
male natives  of  La  Vendee  perished  in  the 
battle  and  the  massacre  which  ensued. 

But  though  La  Vendee,  after  this  decisive 
loss,  which  included  some  of  her  best 
troops  and  bravest  generals,  could  hai'dly 
be  said  to  exist,  La  Charcttc  continued, 
with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  undaunted 
courace,  to  sustain  the  insurrection  of  Low- 
er Poitau  a:id  Bretagne.  He  was  followed 
by  a  division  of  peasants  from  the  Ma.rais, 
whose  activity  in  marshy  grounds  gave 
them  similar  advantages  to  those  possessed 
by  the  Vendeans  in  their  woodlands.  He 
was  follovi'ed  also  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Morbiham,  called,  from  their  adherence  to 
royalism,  the  Little  La  Vendi'e.  He  wag 
the  leader,  besides,  of  many  of  the  bands 
called  riiouans,  a  name  of  doubtful  origin 
given  to  the  insurgents  of  Bretagne,  but 
which  their  courage,-has  rendered  celebrat- 
ed.* La  Charette  himself,  who,  with  these 
and  other  forces,  continued  to  sustain  the 
standard  of  royalty  in  Bretagne  and  Poitou, 
was  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters, 
made  to  shine  amidst  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. As  prudent  and  cautious  as  he  was 
courageous  and  adventurous,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  so  alert  and  expeditious  in  his 
motions,  that  he  usually  appeared  at  the 
time  and  place  where  his  presence  was 
least  expected  and  most  formidable.  A  Re- 
publican officer,  who  had  just  taken  po^;- 
session  of  a  village,  and  was  spc^aking  of 
the  Royalist  leader  as  of  a  person  at  twenty 
leagues'  distance,  said  publicly, — "  I  should 
like  to  see  this  famous  Charette." — "There 
he  is,"  said  a  woman,  pointing  with  her 
finger.  In  fact,  he  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  act  of  charging  the  Republican  troops, 
who  were  all  either  slam  or  made  prisoners. 
.\fter  the  fall  .)f  Robespierre,  the  Con 
vention   made  otTcrs  of  paciflcatiou  to   La 


*  Porno  derived  it  from  Chat-liuant,  as  if  the  in- 
sursent",  like  owls,  appeared  chiefly  at  niglit  — 
otiiers  traced  it  to  Cfiouin,  the  name  of  two  bnith- 
crs,  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  leaders  of  tb* 
Breton  insurgeats. 
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Charette,  which  were  adjusted  betwixt  the 
Vendean  chief  and  General  Canclaux.  the 
heroic  defender  of  Nanfs.  The  articles 
of  treaty  were  subscribed  in  that  place, 
wh'ich  La  vJharetle  entered  at  the  head  of 
his  military  staff,  with  his  long  white  plume 
Btreaming'in  the  vvind.  He  heard  with 
coldness  shouts  of  welcome  from  a  city, 
to  which  his  name  had  been  long  a  terror  ; 
and  there  was  a  gloom  on  his  brow  as  he 
signed  his  name  to  the  articles  agreed  up- 
on. He  certainly  suspected  the  faith  of 
those  with  whom  he  transacted,  and  they 
did  not  by  any  means  conlide  in  his.  An 
armistice  was  agreed  on  until  the  Conven- 
tion should  ratify  the  pacification.  But  this 
never  took  place.  Mutual  complaints  and 
recriminations  followed,  and  the  soldiers 
of  La  Charette  and  of  the  Republic  began 
once  more  to  make  a  petty  war  on  each 
other. 

Meantime,  that  party  in  the  British  cabi- 
not  which  declared  for  a  descent  on  France, 
in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  successor  to 
the  crown,  had  obtained  the  acquiescence 
of  their  colleagues  in  an  experiment  of 
this  nature  ;  but  unhappily  it  had  been  post- 
poned until  its  success  had  become  impos- 
sible. The  force,  too,  which  composed  this 
experimental  operation,  was  injudiciously 
selected.  A  certain  proportion  consisted 
of  emigrants,  in  whom  the  highest  confi- 
dence might  be  with  justice  reposed  ;  but 
about  two  battalions  of  this  invading  expe- 
dition were  vagrant  foreigners  of  various 
descriptions,  many  or  most  of  them  enlist- 
ed from  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  who 
readily  took  any  engagement  to  get  out  of 
captivity,  with  the  mental  resolution  of 
breaking  it  the  first  opportunity.  Besides 
these  imprudences,  the  purpose  and  time 
of  executing  a  project,  which,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  have  been  secret  and  sud- 
den, were  generally  known  in  France  and 
England  before  the  expedition  weighed  an- 
chor. 

The  event,  as  is  universally  known,  was 
most  disastrous  :  The  mercenaries  deserted 
to  the  Republicans  as  soon  as  they  got 
ashore  ;  and  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  who  | 
became  prisoners  in  great  numbers,  were 
condemned  and  executed  without  mercy. 
The  ammunition  and  muskets,  of  which 
a  quantity  had  been  landed,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enrmv  ;  and  what  was  worse, 
England  dill  not,  among  other  lighter  loss- 
es, entirely  sr.ve  her  honour.  She  was  se- 
verely cc.isured  as  giving  up  her  allies  to 
destruction,  because  she  had  yielded  to  the 
wishes  which  enthusiastic  and  courageous 
men  had  elevated  into  hope. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  difficult, 
than  to  state  the  just  extent  of  support 
iwhich  can  pnulentlv  be  extended  by  one 
nation  to  a  civil  fiction  in  the  bosom  of  an- 
other. Indeed,  nothing  short  of  success — 
absolute  sMcces.s — will  prove  the  justifica- 
tion of  puch  enterprises  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
who  will  alleije,  in  the  event  of  failure,' 
that  men  have  been  enticed  into  perils,  in 
which  they  have  not  been  adequately  sup- 
ported ;  or  of  others,  who  will  condenin 
■uch  measures  as  squaudering   the  public 


resources,  in  enterprises  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  encouraged  at  all.  But  in 
fair  judgment,  the  expedition  of  Quiberon 
ought  not  to  be  summarily  condemned.  It 
was  neither  inadequate,  nor,  excepting  as 
to  the  descri;)tion  of  some  of  the  forces 
employed,  ill  calculated  for  the  service  pro- 
posed. Had  such  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies ai-rived  while  the  Royalists  were  at- 
tacking Nantes  or  Grenoble,  or  while  they 
yet  held  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  the  good 
consequences  to  the  royal  cause  niighlTiave 
been  incalculable.  But  the  expedition  wa 
ill-timed,  and  tliat  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  en- 
gaged, who,  impatient  of  inactivity,  and 
sanguine  by  character,  urged  the  British 
ministry,  or  rather  Mr  Windham,  to  au- 
thorise the  experiment,  without  fully  con- 
sidering more  than  their  own  zeal  and  cour- 
age. We  cannot,  however,  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  their  impatience  relieved  min  s- 
ters  from  the  responsibililv  attached  to  the 
indifferent  intelligence  on  which  they  act- 
ed. There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting full  information  on  the  state  of  Bre- 
tagne  by  way  of  Jersey  ;  and  they  ought  to 
have  known  'Jiat  there  was  a  strong  Frejich 
tVirco  collected  from  various  gai-risons,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  a  desceril  at 
Quiberon.* 

After  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  some  sub- 
sequent vain  attempts  to  throw  in  supplies 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  La  Charette  still 
continued  in  open  war.  But  Hoche,  an  of- 
ficer of  high  reputation,  was  now  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts,  with  a  larger  army 
than  had  yet  been  employed  against  them. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  form  moveable  col- 
umns, which  acted  in  concert,  supporting 
each  other  when  unsuccessful,  or  complet- 
ing each  other's  victory  when  such  was  ob- 
tained. La  Charette,  after  his  band  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed,  was  himself  made 
prisoner.  Bein*  condemned  to  be  shot,  he 
refused  to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and  died 
as  courageously  as  he  had  lived.  With  him 
and  Stoilet,  who  sufiered  a  similar  fate,  the 
war  of  La  \'end;>e  terminated. 

To  trace  this  remarkable  civil  war.  evsa 
so  slightly  as  we  have  attempted  the  t\\':)i, 
has  carried  us  bevond  the  course  of  cur 
n  irrative.  It  broke  out  in  the  bejinning  of 
March  1793,  and  La  Charettc's  execution, 
by  which  it  was  closed,  took  place  at  Nan- 
tes, 'iilth  March  I7W.  The  astonishing 
p:irt  of  the  matter  is,  that  so  great  a  confla- 
gration should  not  have  extended  itself  be- 
yond a  certain  limited  district,  while  within 


*  Wo  can  and  ought  to  make  great  allowan- 
ce? for  nHlioiial  ff^t'liiijT ;  yet  it  i^  a  littli-  ImrJ  to 
finil  a  wnll-iiiri)rmei!  Iiislurian,  like  Monsiriir  La- 
cretello,  gravely  iiiainiiato  that  V,  igland  tlirt-w  the 
unfortunate  Royalists  on  the  coast  of  (iuilieron  to 
u-ica()e  tho  future  hurlhun  of  maintaiiiiig  them. 
Her  liberality  tomiriis  the  emigrants,  hoiioiiruhle 
anil  nn'ritorious  to  the  couitry,  was  eniirely 
gtatnitou-i.  She  might  have  with'.lrawn  when  she 
ploawil  a  hounty  conferrcJ  by  her  he'ievolonca j 
ami  it  is  rather  too  hanl  to  bo  suppj-Wil  captibin  of 
ineilitatiiig  their  muriler,  mori'ly  to  save  the  ex 
pense  of  •iiipp  irtiig  thoni.  The  cxpoliiiin  whs  n 
bhinili-r,  but  onn  in  which  the  unr.irliinule  sntforeH 
cuauibuloil  tu  inUluad  tiiu  Jirili^li  gure'iimeuta 
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that  region  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  for 
a  length  of  lime  no  inea.is  of  extinguishing 
It  could  ue  uiscovered. 


We  now  return  to  the  state  of  France  in 
Epring  171*3,  when  the  Jacobins,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  Republic,  found  that  they  hid  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  Allied  Forces  on 
two  frontiers  of  France,  and  with  the  Roy- 
alists in  the  west,  but  also  with  moro  than 
one  of  the  great  commercial  towns,  which. 
with  less  inclination  to  the  monarchical 
cause,  than  a  general  terror  of  revolutionary 
measures,  prepared  for  resistance  after  the 
proscription  of  the  Girondists  upOn  the  31st 
of  May. 

Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Ly- 
ons, had  declared  themselves  against  the 
Jacobin  supremacy.  Rich  from  commerce 
and  their  maritime  situation,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Lyons,  from  their  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation,  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  those  cities  foresaw 
the  total  insecurity  of  property,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  own  ruin,  in  the  system  of 
arbitrary  spoliation  and  murder  upon  which 
the  government  of  the  Jacobins  was  found- 
ed. But  property,  for  which  they  were  so- 
licitous, though,  if  its  natural  force  is  used 
in  time,  the  most  powerful  barrier  to  with- 
stand revolution,  becomes,  after  a  certain 
period  of  delay,  its  most  helpless  victim. 
If  the  r»ch  are  in  due  season  liberal  of  their 
means,  they  have  the  power  of  enlisting  in 
their  cause,  and  as  adherents,  those  among 
the  lower  orders,  who,  if  they  see  their  su- 
periors dejected  ^id  despairing,  will  be 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  objects  of 
plunder.  But  this  must  be  done  early,  or 
those  who  miiiht  be  made  the  most  active 
defenders  of  property  will  join  with  such  as 
are  prepared  to  make  a  prey  of  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Bourdcaax,  in 
which  the  Brissotincs  or  Girondists  had  ven- 
tured to  hope  for  a  zeal  purely  republican,  at 
once  adverse  to  Rovalty  and  to  Jacobin  dom- 
ination, had  efTcctuallv  disappointed  their 
expectations,  and  succumbed  with  little 
struggle  under  the  ferocious  victors. 

Marseilles  showed  at  once  her  good  will 
and  l;cr  inipotency  of  means.  The  utmost 
exertions  of  that  wealthy  city,  whose  revo- 
lutionary band  liad  contri!)Uted  so  much  to 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Tuilleries,  were  able  to  equip 
onlv  a  small  and  doubtful  army  of  about 
3000  men,  who  were  despatched  to  the  re- 
lief of  Lyons.  This  incoiisider.able  army 
threw  themselves  into  Avignon,  and  were 
defeated  with  the  utmost  ease,  by  the  re- 
publican general  Cartaux,  despicable  as  a 
military  officer,  and  whose  forces  would 
not  have  stood  a  sinsle  egaillement  of  the 
Vendean  sharp-shooters.  Marseilles  re- 
ceived the  victors,  and  bowed  her  head  to 
the  subsequent  horrors  which  it  pleased 
Cartaux,  with  two  formidable  Jacobins, 
Barras  and  Ferron,  to  intlict  on  that  rtour- 
ishind  city.  The  ol  ic^e  underwe-'t  the  usu- 
al terrors  of  Jacobin  purification,  and  was 
for  a  lime  affectedly  called,  "  the  Bameless 
commune.'' 


Lyons  made  a  more  nonourable  stand. 
That  noble  city  hac  been  subjected  for 
some  time  to  the  domination  of  Chalicr, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious,  and  at  th^samc 
time  one  of  the  most  extravagantly  absurd, 
of  the  Jacobins.  He  waj  at  tiie  head  of  a 
formidable  club,  winch  was  worthy  of  being 
arfiliated  with  ihe  luothc-r  society,  and  am- 
bitious of  treading  in  ils  footsteps  ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  a  garrison  of  two  revolu- 
tionary regiments,  besides  a  numerous  ar- 
tillery, and  a  large  addition  of  volunteers, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  ten  thousand  men, 
forming  what  was  called  a  revolutionary  ar- 
my. This  Ghalier  was  an  apostate  priest,  an 
atheist,  and  a  thorough-paced  pupil  in  the 
school  of  terror.  He  had  been  created 
Frocureur  of  the  Community,  and  had  im- 
posed on  the  wealffiy  citizens  a  tax.  which 
was  raised  from  six  to  thirty  millions  of 
livres.  But  blood  as  well  as  gold  was  his 
object.  The  massacre  of  a  few  priests 
and  aristocrats  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Fierre-Scize,  was  a  pitiful  sacrifice  ;  and 
Chalier,  ambitious  of  deeds  more  decisive, 
caused  a  gerteral  arrest  of  an  hundred  prin- 
cipal citizens,  whom  he  destined  as  a  hec- 
atomb more  worthy  of  the  demon  whom  he 
served. 

This  sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the 
courage  of  the  Lyonnois  ;  a  courage  which, 
if  assumed  by  the  Parisians,  might  have 
prevented  most  of  the  horrors  which  dis- 
graced the  Revolution.  The  nieditaied 
slaughter  was  already  announced  by  Cha- 
lier to  the  Jacobin  Club.  "  Three  hundred 
heads,"  he  said,  ■"  are  marked  for  slaughter. 
Let  us  lose  no  time  in  seizing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tlepartmenlal  office -bearers,,  the 
president?  and  secretaries  of  the  sections, 
all  the  local  authorities  who  ohsiruct  our 
revolutionary  measures.  Let  us  make  one 
faggot  of  the  '.Nhole,  and  deliver  tiicm  at 
once  to  the  g'jiUotine." 

But  ere  he  could  execute  his  threat,  ter- 
ror was  awakened  into  the  coura/e  of  de- 
spair. The  c.tizens  rose  in  arms  ami  be- 
sieged the  Hotel  de  V'i.le,  in  which  (,'li.ihcr, 
with  his  revolutionary  troops,  made  a  <le3- 
perate,  and  for  some  time  a  snucessful,  yet 
ultimately  a  vain  defence.*  But  the  Lyon- 
nois unhappily  knew  not  how  to  avail  lliein- 
selves  of  their  triumph.  They  were  nLlsulFi- 
ciently  aware  of  tlie  nature  of  the  vengeance 
which  they  had  provoked,  or  of  the  ncces- 
sitv  of  supporting  the  bold  step  which  they 
had  t.akon.  by  measures  which  precluded  a 
compromise.  Their  re=iotance  to  the  vio- 
lence and  atrocity  of  the  Jacobins  hid  no 
political  character,  any  m«re  than  that  of- 
fered by  the  traveller  against  robbers  w"';o 
threaten  hiin  with  iilnnder  and  murder. 
Tliey  were  not  sufficiently  aware,  that, 
halving  done  ao  muCii.  they  must  necessari- 
ly do  more.  They  ought,  by  declariiisj 
themselves  Royalists,  t-)  hive  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  troons  of  Sivov,  if  nol  on 
the  Swiss,  (who  had  emiir  ice.l  a  snecies  of 
neutriiitv,  v\1iich,*l'ter  the  10th  of  Aul'""!, 
w  IS  dishonourable  to  their  ancient  repul.^ 
lion.)  to  send  in   all    haste  soldiery  to  th» 
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assistance  of  a  city  which  had  no  fortifica- 
tions or  regular  troops  to  defend  it  ;  but 
which  possessed,  nevertheless,  treasures  to 
pay  thefr  auxiliaries,  and  strong  hands  and 
able  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lo- 
calities of  their  situation,  which,  when  well 
defended,  are  sometimes  as  formidable  as 
the  regular  protection  erected  by  scientific 
enfjinecrs. 

The  people  of  Lyons  vainly  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  revolutionary  character  for 
themselves,  upon  the  system  of  tlie  Gi- 
ronde  ;  two  of  wliose  proscribed  deputies 
tried  to  draw  tlicm  over  to  their  unpopular 
and  hopeless  cause  ;  and  they  inconsist- 
ently sought  protection  by  aifecting  a  re- 
publican zeal,  even  while  resisting  the  de- 
crees, and  defeating  the  Iroops  of  the  Jac- 
obins. There  were  undoubtedly  many  of 
Royalist  principles  among  the  insurgents, 
and  some  of  their  leaders  were  decidedly 
such  ;  but  these  were  not  numerous  or  in- 
fluential enough  to  establish  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  open  resistance,  and  the  ultimate 
chance  of  rescue,  by  a  bold  proclamation 
of  the  King's  interest.  They  still  appealed 
to  the  Con  mention  as  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, in  whose  eyes  they  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  secure  the  interest  of  two  Jacobin 
deputies,  who  had  countenanced  every  vio- 
lence attempted  by  Chalier,  that  they  might 
prevail  upon  them  to  represent  their  con- 
duct favourably.  Of  course  they  had  enough 
of  promises  to  this  effect,  while  Messrs. 
Guathier  and  Nioche,  the  deputies  in  ques- 
tion, remained  in  their  power;  promises, 
doubtless,  the  more  readily  given,  that  the 
Lyonnois,  though  desirous  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  Convention,  did  not  hesitate 
in  proceeding  to  the  punishment  of  the 
Jacobin  Chalier.  He  was  condemned  and 
executed,  along  with  one  of  his  principal 
associates,  termed  Reard. 

To  defend  these  vigorous  proceedings, 
the  unhappy  insurgents  placed  themselves 
under  the  interim  goverimient  of  a  council, 
who,  still  desirous  to  temporize  and  main- 
tain the  Revolutionary  character,  termed 
themseives  "  The  Popular  and  Republican 
Commission  of  Public  Safety  of  the  De- 
partment nf  the  Rhine  and  Loire  ;"  a  title 
which,  while  it  excited  no  popular  enthu- 
siasm, and  attracted  no  foreign  aid,  no  ways 
soothed,  but  rather  exasperated,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Convention,  now  under  the 
absolute  domination  of  the  Jacobins,  by 
whom  everything  short  of  complete  frater- 
nization was  accounted  presumptuous  defi- 
ance. Those  who  were  not  with  them,  it 
was  their  policy  to  hold  as  their  most  t^- 
cided  enemies. 

The  T,yonnois  had  indeed  letters  of 'en- 
COurageuKMit,  and  promised  concurrence, 
from  several  departments  ;  but  no  eflectual 
sjipport  was  ever  directed  towards  their 
city,  excepting  the  petty  reinforcement 
from  Marseilles,  which  we  have  seen  was 
intercepted  and  disperse^with  little  trouble 
by  the  Jacobin  (Icneral  Cartaux. 

Lyons  had  expected  to  bec(un(!  the  pa- 
troness and  focus  of  an  .Xnti-jacobin  league, 
Jormed   by  the   great  commercial  towns, 


against  Paris  and  the  predominant  part  of 
the  Convention.  She  found  herself  isolat- 
ed and  unsupported,  and  left  to  oppose  her 
own  proper  forces  and  means  of  de.'ence, 
to  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  and  to 
the  numerous  Jacobins  contained  within 
her  own  walls.  About  the  end  of  July,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  an  interval  of  two  montlis,  a 
regular  blockade  was  formed  around  the 
city,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August  hostil- 
ities took  place.  The  besieging  army  was 
directed  in  its  militajy  character  by  General 
Kellerman,  who,  with  other  distinguished 
soldiers,  had  now  begun  to  hold  an  eini 
nent  rank  in  the  Republican  armies.  Hut 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  vengeance 
for  which  they  thirsted,  the  Jacobins  reli'-d 
chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  the  deputies 
tjiey  had  sent  along  with  the  commander, 
and  especially  of  the  representative  Du- 
bois Crance,  a  man  whose  sole  merit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  frantic  .lacobinism. 
General  Precy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
royal  service,  undertook  the  almost  hope- 
less task  of  defence,  and  by  forming  re- 
doubts on  the  most  commanding  situations 
around  the  town,  commenced  a  resistance 
against  the  immensely  superior  force  of 
the  besiegers,  which  was  honourable  if  it 
could  have  been  useful.  The  Lyonnois,  at 
the  same  time,  still  endeavoured  to  make 
fair  weather  with  the  besieging  army,  by 
representing  themselves  as  firm  Republic- 
ans. They  celebrated  as  a  p'lblic  festival 
the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of  August,  while 
Dubois  Crance,  to  show  the  credit  he  gave 
them  for  their  republican  zeal,  fixed  the 
same  day  for  commencing  his  fire  on  the 
place,  and  caused  the  first  gun  to  be  dis- 
charged by  his  own  concubine,  a  female 
born  in  Lyons.  Bombs  and  red-hot  bullets 
were  next  resorted  to,  against  the  second 
city  of  the  French  empire  ;  while  the  be- 
sieged sustained  the  attack  with  a  constan- 
cy, and  on  many  parts  repelled  it  'vith  a- 
courage,  highly  honour.ible  to  their  char- 
acter. 

But  their  fate  was  determined.  The 
deputies  announced  to  the  Convention  their 
purpose  of  pouring  their  instruments  of 
havoc  on  every  quarter  o''  the  town  at  once, 
and  when  it  was  on  fire  in  several  places 
to  attempt  a  general  storm.  ''The  city," 
they  said,  "  must  surrender,  or  there  shall 
not  remain  one  stone  upon  another,  and 
this  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  spite  of  tbe 
suggestions  of  false  compassion.  Do  not 
then  be  surjirised  when  you  shall  hear  thai 
Lyons  exists  no  longer."  The  fury  of  the 
attack  threatened  to  make  good  these  prom- 
ises. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Piedmontcse  troop" 
made  a  show  of  descendiii!!  from  theii 
mountains  to  the  succour  of  the  citv,  and 
it  is  probable  their  interference  would  haic 
given  a  character  of  rtwalism  to  the  insur 
rection.  But  the  incursion  of  tlie  Pied- 
montcse and  Sandiniaiis  was  speedily  re- 
pelled by  the  skill  of  Kellerimn,  and  pro- 
duced no  efl'ect  in  favour  of  tlie  c'ity  of  I.,y- 
ons,  except  that  of  supporting  for  a  time 
the  courage  of  its  defenders. 

The  sufferings  of  the  citizens  became  in 
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tolerable.  Several  quarters  of  the  city 
were  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  imiuonse 
magazines  were  iiurnt  to  the  ground,  and  a 
loss  incurred,  during'  two  nidii;'  bombard- 
ment, which  was  calculated  at  two  hundred 
miliio.is  of  livrc?.  A  black  i\'j.^  was  hoist- 
ed by  the  bosiesed  on  the  Great  Hospital, 
as  a  sign  that  the  tire  of  the  assailaiVs  should 
not  be  directed  on  tl)at  asylum  of  ho[)cless 
misery.  The  siirnal  seemed  only  to  draw 
the  Republican  bombs  to  the  spot  where 
they  could  cre;ite  the  most  frightful  dis- 
tress, and  outrajre  in  the  highest  degree  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  dev.astations  ot' 
famine  were  soon  added  to  those  of  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  a'jer  two  months  of  such  horrors 
had  been  sustained,  it  became  obvious  that 
farther  resistance  was  impossible. 

The  military  commandant  of  Lyons.  Pre- 
cy,  re.'^olved  upon  a  sallv,  at  the  head  of 
the  active  part  of  the  garrison,  hoping  that, 
by  cutting  his  way  through  the  besiegers, 
he  might  save  the  lives  of  many  of  those 
who  followed  him  in  the  desperate  at- 
tempt and  gain  the  neutral  territory  of 
Switzerland,  while  the  absence  of  tiiose 
who  had  been  actual  combatants  during  the 
Biege,  might,  in  some  degree,  incline  the 
Convention  to  lenient  measures  towards  the 
more  helpless  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
column  of  about  two  thousand  men  made 
this  desperate  attempt.  But  pursued  by 
the  Ficpublicans,  and  attacked  on  every 
side  by  the  peasants,  to  whom  they  had 
been  represented  in  the  most  odious  col- 
ours by  the  Jacobin  deputies,  and  who  were 
stimulated  besides  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
scarcely  fifty  of  the  devoted  body  reached, 
with  their  leader,  the  protecting  soil  of 
Switzerland.  Lyons  reluctantly  opened  her 
gates  after  the  departure  of  her  best  and 
bravest.  The  rest  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Horace, — 

'•  Barbarus  heu  cinerea  insistet  victor,  et  urLiein, 
dissipabit  insolene." 


The  paralytic  Couthon,  with  Collot 
D'Herbois,  and  other  deputies,  were  sent  to 
Lyons  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
to  execute  the  vengeance  which  the  Jaco- 
bins demanded  ;  while  Dubois  Crance  was 
recaJled,  for  having  put,  it  was  thought, 
less  energy  in  his  proceedings  than  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  required.  Collot 
D'Herbois  had  a  personal  motive  of  a  sin- 
gular nature  for  delighting  in  the  task  in- 
trusted to  him  and  his  colleagues.  In  his 
capacity  of  a  playactor,  he  had  been  hissed 
from  the  stage  at  Lyons,  and  the  door  to 
revenge  was  now  open.  The  instructions 
of  this  committee  enjoined  them  to  take 
the  most  satisfactory  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Chalier,  and  the  insurrection  of  Lyons, 
not  merely  on  the  citizens,  but  on  the  town 
itself  The  principal  streets  and  buildincrs 
v/ere  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a 
monume;ii  erected  where  they  stood,  was 
to  record  the  cause  ; — ''  Lyons  rebelled 
against  the  Republic — Lyons  is  no  more.'' 
Such  fragments  of  the  town  ;is  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  were  to  bear  tlie  name  of 
Ville  Affranchie.     It  will  scarce  be  believ- 


ed, that  a  doom  like  that  which  might  hav« 
passed  tiie  lips  of  some  Eastern  despot,  in 
all  tiie  frantic  madness  of  arbitrary  power 
and  utter  ignorance,  could  have  been  seri- 
ously pronounced,  and  as  seriously  enforc- 
ed, in  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  ia 
Europe  ;  and  that  in  the  present  enlighten 
ed  age,  men  who  pretended  to  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  should  have  considered  the  la- 
boiir.f  of  the  architect  as  a  proper  subject 
of  punishment.  So  it  was,  however;  and 
to  give  the  demolition  more  effect,  the  im- 
potent Couthon  was  ;;arried  from  house  to 
house,  devoting  each  to  ruin,  by  striking 
the  door  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  pro- 
nouncing these  words — "  House  of  a  rebel, 
I  condemn  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Law." 
Workmen  followed  in  great  multitudes, 
who  executed  the  sentence  by  pulling  the 
house  down  to  the  foundations.  This  wan- 
ton demolition  continued  for  six  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  at  an 
expense  ecjual  to  that  which  the  superb  mil- 
itary hospital,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  cost 
its  founder,  Louis  XIV.  But  Republican 
vengeance  did  not  waste  itself  exclusively 
upon  senseless  lime  and  stone — it  sought 
out  sentient  victims. 

The  deserved  death  of  Chalier  had  been 
atoned  by  an  apotheosis,  executed  after  Ly- 
ons had  surrendered;  but  Collot  D'Herbois 
declared  that  every  drop  of  that  patriotic 
blood  fell  as  if  scalding  his  own  heart,  and 
that  the  murder  demanded  atonement.  All 
ordinary  process,  and  every  usual  mode  of 
execution,  was  thought  too  tardy  to  avenge 
the  death  of  a  Jacobin  proconsul.  The 
judges  of  the  revolutionary  commission 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue — th3  arm  of 
the  executioner  was  weary — the  very  steel 
of  the  guillotine  was  blunted.  Collot  d'Her- 
bois  devised  a  more  summary  mode  of 
slaughter.  A  number  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  victims  at  once  were  dragged  from 
prison  to  the  Place  de  Brotteaux,  one  of 
the  largest  squares  in  Lyons,  and  there  sub- 
jected to  a  lire  of  grape  shot.  Efficacious 
as  this  mode  of  execution  may  seem,  it  was 
neither  speedy  nor  merciful.  The  suffer- 
ers fell  to  the  ground  like  singed  flies,  mu- 
tilated but  not  slain,  and  imploring  their 
executioners  to  dispatch  them  speedily. 
This  was  done  with  sabres  and  bayonets, 
and  with  such  haste  and  zeal,  that  some  of 
the  jailors  und  assistants  were  slain  along 
with  those  whom  they  had  assisted  in 
dragging  to  death  ;  and  the  mistake  was  not 
discerned,  until,  upon  counting  the  dead 
bodies,  the  military  murderers  found  them 
amount  to  more  than  the  destined  tale. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhone,  to  carry  news  of  the  Republic- 
an vengeance,  as  Collot  d'Herbois  express- 
ed himself,  to  Toulon,  then  also  in  a  state 
of  revolt.  But  the  sullen  stream  rejected 
the  office  imposed  on  it,  and  heaved  back 
the  den.il  in  heaps  upon  the  banks  ;  and  the 
Committee  of  Representatives  was  compel- 
led at  length  to  allow  the  relics  of  their 
cruelty  to  be  interred,  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  contagion. 

The  people  of  the  south  of  France  have 
always  been  distinguished  by  the  vivacity 
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of  their  temperament.  As  cruelties  beget 
rclalialioii,  it  may  be  as  .veil  here  mention- 
ed, lliat  upon  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  the 
people  of  Lyons  forgot  not  what  indeed 
was  calculated  for  eternal  remembrance, 
and  took  by  violence  a  severe  and  sanguin- 
ary vengeance  on  those  who  had  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  atrocities  of  Couthon  and 
Collot  d'Herbois.  They  rose  on  the  Jaco- 
bins after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  put 
to  death  several  of  them. 

Toulon,  important  by  its  port,  its  arse- 
nals, and  raval-yard,  as  well  as  by  its  forti- 
fications both  on  the  sea  and  land  side,  had 
partaken  deeply  in  the  feelings  which  per- 
vaded Marseilles,  Bourdeaux  and  Lyons. 
But  the  insurgents  of  Toulon  were  deter- 
minedly royalist.  The  place  had  been  for 
Bonie  time  subjected  to  the  administration 
of  a  Jacobin  Club,  and  had  seen  the  usual 
quantity  ot  murders  and  excesses  with  the 
greater  pain,  that  the  town  contained  many 
naval  otticers  and  others  who  had  served 
under  the  King,  and  retained  their  affection 
for  the  royal  cause.  Their  dissatisfaction 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  men,  to  whom 
every  sullen  look  was  cause  of  suspicion, 
and  tlie  slightest  cause  of  suspicion  a 
ground  of  death.  The  town  being  threat- 
ened with  a  complete  purification  alter  the 
Jacobin  fashion,  the  inhabitants  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  blow. 

At  the  dead  of  night  tiie  tocsin  was 
lio'jnded  >y  the  citizens,  who  dispersed  the 
Jacobin  Club,  seized  on  the  two  represent- 
ftlivcs  who  bad   governed   its  proceedings. 


arrested  seven  or  eight  Jacobins,  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  previous  assassina- 
tions, and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  ac- 
tually executed  them.  With  more  decis- 
ion than  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  they 
proceeded  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIL  under 
the  constitution  of  171)1.  Cartaux  present- 
ly inarched  upon  the  insurgent  city,  driving 
before  him  ihe  JVlarseillois,  whom,  as  be- 
fore-mentioned, he  haddefeatej  upon  their 
march  towards  Lyons.  Alarmed  at  this 
movement,  and  destitute  of  a  garrison 
which  they  could  trust,  the  Toulopnois 
implored  the  assistance  of  the'Lnglish  and 
Spanish  Admirals,  Lord  Hood  and  Langara, 
who  were  cruising  off  their  port.  It  was 
instantly  granted,  and  marines  were  sent  on 
shore  for  their  immediate  protection,  while 
etTorts  were  made  to  collect  from  the  dif- 
ferent allied  powers  such  a  supply  of  troops, 
as  could  be  immediately  thrown  into  the 
place.  But  the  event  of  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon brings  our  general  historical  sketch  in- 
to connexion  with  the  life  of  that  wonder- 
ful person,  whose  actions  we  have  under- 
taken to  record.  It  was  during  this  siege 
that  the  light  was  first  distinguished,  which 
broadening  more  and  more,  and  blazing 
brighter  and  brighter,  was  at  length  to  fill 
witli  its  lustre  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
Lurope,  and  was  then  to  set  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  with   which  it  had  arisen. 

Kre,  however,  we  produce  this  first-rate 
actor  upon  the  stage,  we  must  make  the 
readar  still  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
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It  has  been  a  maxim  with  great  statesmen, 
that  evil  governments  must  end  by  becom- 
ing their  own  destruction,  accordinuto  the 
maxim,  Res  nobtnt  din  male  administrari. 
I'itt  himself  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fury 
of  the  French  Revolution  would  wear  itself 
out;  and  that  it  already  presented  so  few 
of  the  advantages  and  privileges  "^f  social 
compact,  that  it  seemed  as  if  its  political 
elements  must  eith(;r  altogether  dissolve,  or 
assume  a  new  form  more  similar  to  that  on 
which  all  other  stales  and  governments  rest 
their  stability.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
this  great  F.nglish  statesman  declined  as- 
sisting, in  plain  and  open  terms,  the  royal 
cause,  and  desired  to  keep  luvjland  free 
from  any  pledge  concerning  the  future  state 
of  government  in  France,  aware  of  the 
danger  of  involving  her  in  any  declared 
and  avowed  interference  with  tlie  risrht  of 
a  people  to  choose  their  own  system.  How- 
ever anxious  to  prevent  tlie  revolutionary 
opinions,  as  well  as  arms,  from  extending 
beyond  their  own  frontier,  it  was  thought  in 


the  British  cabinet,  by  one  large  party,  that 
the  present  frantic  excess  of  republican 
princ'ples  must,  of  itself,  produce  a  reac- 
tion in  favour  of  more  moderate  sentiments. 
.Some  steady  system  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  was,  it  was  said,  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  society.  The 
F'rench  nation  must  assume  such,  and  re- 
nounce the  prosecution  of  those  revolulir>n- 
arv  doctrines,  t>ir  the  sake  of  their  own  aa 
well  as  of  other  countries.  The  arrangement 
must,  it  was  thought,  take  place,  from  the 
inevitable  course  of  human  affairs,  which, 
however  they  may  fluctuate,  are  uniformly 
determined  at  length  by  the  interest  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

Such  was  the  principle  assumed  by  ma- 
ny great  statesmen,  whose  sagacity  was 
unhappily  baffled  by  the  event.  In  fact,  it 
was  calcul  iting  unon  the  actions  and  per- 
sonal exertions  of  a  raving  madman,  as  if 
he  had  been  under  the  recrulation  of  his  sen- 
ses, and  acting  upon  principles  of  self-re- 
gard and  self-preservation.     France  con 
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tinued  not  only  to  subsist,  but  to  be  victo- 
rious, wiiiiout  a  goveriuneiil,  unless  the 
Revolutionary  Coniiiiitlees  and  Jacobin 
Clubs  could  be  arcouiiied  such — for  the 
Convention  was  sui.k  into  a  mere  engine  of 
that  party,  and  sanctioned  whatever  they 
proposed  ;  without  religion,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  formerly  abolished  ;  w  ith- 
out  municipal  laws  or  rights,  except  tiiat 
any  one  of  the  ruling  par'y  might  do  what 
mischief  he  would,  while  citizens,  less  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotism,  were  subjected, 
for  any  cause,  or  no  cause,  to  loss  of  liber- 
ty, property,  and  life  itself;  without  milita- 
ry discipline,  for  officers  might  be  dragged 
from  their  regiments,  and  generals  from 
their  armies,  on  the  information  of  their 
own  soldiers;  without  revenues  of  state, 
for  the  depression  of  the  assignats  was  ex- 
treme ;  without  laws,  for  there  were  no  or- 
dinary tribunals  left  to  appeal  to ;  without 
colonies,  ships,  manufactories,  or  com- 
merce ;  without  fine  arts,  any  more  than 
those  which  were  useful  ; — In  short,  France 
continued  to  subsist,  and  to  achieve  victo- 
ries, although  apparently  forsaken  of  God, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  resources 
of  human  wisdom. 

The  whole  system  of  society,  indeed,  ap- 
peared only  to  retain  some  appearances  of 
cohesion  Irom  mere  habit,  the  same  which 
makes  trained  horses  draw  up  in  something 
like  order,  even  without  tlieir  riders,  if  tlie 
trumpet  is  sounded.  And  yet  in  foreign 
wars,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  interior,  the  Republic  was  not  only 
occasionally,  but  permanently  and  triumph- 
an'.ly  victorious.  She  was  like  the  champion 
in  Bernrs  romance,  who  was  so  delicately 
sliced  asunder  by  one  of  the  Paladins,  that 
he  wenton  fighting,  and  slew  other  warriors, 
without  discovering  for  a  length  of  time 
that  he  was  himself  killed. 

All  this  extraordinary  energy,  was,  in 
one  word,  the  effect  of  tkkror.  Death — 
a  grave — are  sounds  which  awaken  the 
strongest  efforts  in  those  whom  they  men- 
ace. There  was  never  anywhere,  save  in 
France  during  this  melancholy  period,  so 
awful  a  comment  on  the  expression  of  scrip- 
ture. "  All  that  a  man  hath  he  will  give  for 
his  life,"  Force,  immediate  and  irresistible 
force,  was  the  only  logic  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment— Death  was  the  only  appeal  from 
their  authority— the  guillotine  the  all-suffi- 
cing argument,  which  settled  each  debate 
betw  ui  them  and  the  governed. 

W'.is  the  exchequer  low,  the  guillotine 
filled  it  with  the  effects  of  the  wealthy,  who 
were  judged  aristocratical  in  e.xact  propor.' 
tion  to  the  extent  of  their  property.  Were 
these  supplies  insufficient,  diminished  as 
tliey  were  by  peculation  ere  they  reached 
the  public  coffers,  the  assignats  remained, 
which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  quantitv. 
Did  the  paper  medium  of  circulation  fall  in 
the  market  to  fifty  under  the  hundred,  the 
guillotine  was  ready  to  punish  those  who 
refused  to  exchange  it  at  par.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  such  jobbers  in  the  public  funds 
made  men  glad  to  give  one  hundred  francs 
for  state  money,  which  they  knew  to  be 
worth  no  more  Uiaa  fifty.    Was  bread  want- 


ing, corn  was  to  be  found  by  the  same  com- 

fiendious  means,  and  distributed  a'uong  the 
'arisians,  as  among  the  ancie()t  citizens  of 
Home,  at  a  regulated  price.  The  guillo- 
tine was  a  key  to  storehouses,  barn'',  and 
granaries. 

Did  the  army  want  recruits,  the  guillotine 
was  ready  to  exterminate  all  conscripts 
who  should  hesit.ate  to  inarch.  On  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Kepublican  army,  this  decisive 
argument,  which,  u  priori,  might  have  been 
deemed  less  applicable,  in  all  its  rigour,  to 
them  than  to  others,  was  possessed  of  the 
most  exclusive  authority.  They  were  be- 
headed for  want  of  success,  which  may  setira 
less  dirtereiit  I'rom  the  common  course  of 
affairs;*  bat  they  were  also  guillotined 
when  their  successes  were  not  improved 
to  the  full  expectations  of  their  masters.! 
i\ay,  they  were  guillotined,  when,  being  too 
successful,  they  were  suspected  of  having 
acquired  over  the  soldiers  who  had  con- 
quered under  them,  an  interest  dangerous 
to  those  who  had  the  command  of  this  all- 
sufficing  reason  of  stale.}  Even  mere  me- 
diocrity, and  a  limited  but  regular  discharge 
of  duty,  neil-er  so  brilliant  as  to  incur  jeal- 
ousy, nor  so  important  as  to  draw  down  cen- 
sure, was  no  protection. §  There  was  no 
rallying  point  against  this  universal,  and 
very  simple  system— of  main  force. 

I'he  V  endeans,  who  tried  the  open  and 
manly  mode  of  generous  and  direct  resist- 
ance, were,  as  we  have  seen,  finally  de- 
stroyed, leaving  a  nnmo  which  will  live  for 
ages.  The  commercial  towns,  which,  up- 
on a  scale  more  modified,  also  tried  thei.- 
strength  with  the  revolutionary  torren', 
were  successively  overpowered.  One  cat, 
therefore,  be  no  more  surprised  that  the 
rest  of  the  nation  gave  way  to  predomi- 
nant force,  than  we  are  daily  at  seeing  a 
herd  of  strong  and  able-bodied  cattle  driv- 
en to  the  shambles  before  one  or  two  butch- 
ers, and  as  many  buil-dogs.  As  the  victims 
approach  the  slaughter-house,  and  smell 
the  blood  of  those  which  have  suffered  the 
fate  to  which  they  are  destined,  they  may 
be  often  observed  to  hesitate,  start,  roar, 
and  bellow,  and  intimate  their  dread  of  the 
fatal  spot,  and  instinctive  desire  to  escape 
from  it,  but  the  cudgels  of  their  drivers, 
and  the  fangs  of  the  mastiffs,  seldom  fail 
to  compel  them  forward,  slavering,,  and 
snorting,  and  trembling,  to  the  destiny 
which  awaits  them. 

'J'he   power  of  exercising  this   trenien- 

*  The  fate  of  Custine  i1lu!<trates  this, — a  gene- 
ral who  had  ilone  much  for  tho  Repiihllc.  and  w  ho, 
when  liis  fnrtiine  l)0»ari  to  fail  liim,  excused  him- 
self hy  sayiTij;,  Fortune  was  a  woman,  aiiJ  his 
hair>  were  growing  grey. 

t  Witnesa  Houchurd,  who  performed  the  dislin- 
giiishccl  senice  of  raising  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
and  who,  iluring  his  trial,  could  he  hardly  made  to 
iindfTsIand  that  he  was  to  suffer  for  not  carrying 
his  victory  still  farther. 

I  tv-voral  generals  of  reputation  sustained  capi- 
tal punishment,  from  no  other  reason  than  the 
jfal.iusy  of  the  comniitteed  of  their  influence  with 

I  the  armv. 

I  ^  Liirkner,  an  old  German  thick-headed  soldier 
who  was  ol'  no  party,  and  scrupulously  oheyed  ihs 
command  ofwhichaver   was   uppvruiost  ai  I'aitS 

I  bad  no  bolter  fale  tban  otheii. 
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dous  authority  over  a  terrified  nation,  was 
vested  in  few  hands,  and  rested  on  a  very 
•imple  basis. 

The  Convention  had,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists,  remained  an  empty  show  of 
what  it  had  once  some  title  to  call  itself,— 
the  Representative  Body  of  the  French 
Nation.  The  members  belonging  to  the 
Plain,  who  had  observed  a  timid  neutrality 
betwixt  The  Mountain  and  the  Cirondists, 
if  not  without  talent,  were  without  courage 
to  make  any  opposition  to  the  former  when 
triunipliant.  They  crouched  to  their  fate, 
■were  glad  to  escape  in  silence,  and  to  yield 
full  passage  to  tlie  revolutionary  torrent. 
They  consoled  themselves  with  the  usual 
apology  of  weak  minds — that  they  submit- 
ted to  wliat  they  could  not  prevent ;  and 
their  adversaries,  while  despising  them, 
■were  yet  tolerant  of  their  presence,  and 
somewhat  indulgent  to  their  scruples,  be- 
cause, while  these  timid  neutrals  remained 
in  their  ranks,  they  furnished  to  the  eye  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  full  .Senate,  tilled 
the  ranks  of  the  Representative  Body  as  a 
garment  is  stuffed  out  to  the  required  size 
by  buckram,  and  countenanced  by  their 
passive  acquiescence  the  measures  which 
they  most  detested  in  their  hearts.  It  was 
■worth  the  while  of  The  Mountain  to  endure 
the  imbecility  of  such  associates,  and  even 
to  permit  occasionally  some  diffident  oppo- 
sition on  their  part,  had  it  only  been  to 
preserve  appearances,  and  afford  a  show 
of  a  free  assembly  debating  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  Thus,  although  the  name 
of  the  National  Convention  was  generally 
used,  its  deputies,  carefully  selected  from 
the  Jacobin  or  ruling  party,  were  every- 
where actmg  in  their  name,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  Roman  proconsuls  ;  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  body  sate  with  submitted  necks 
and  pad-locked  lips,  unresisting  slaves  to 
the  minorproportion,  which  again,  under  its 
various  fierce  leaders,  was  beginning  to  wage 
a  civil  war  within  its  own  limited  circle. 

But  the  young  reader,  to  whom  this 
eventful  history  is  a  novelty,  may  ask  in 
what  hands  was  the  real  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment lodged,  of  which  the  Convention, 
considered  as  a  body,  w-as  thus  effectually 
deprived,  though  permitted  to  retain,  like 
the  a'pparition  in  Macbeth, — 

" upon  its  baby  brow  the  round 

And  tyiH!  of  sovereignty  " 

France  liad,  indeed,  in  1792,  accepted, 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  anew  constitu- 
tion, which  '.vas  stated  to  rest  on  the  riglit 
republican  basis,  and  was  alleged  to  atibrd, 
of  course,  the  most  perfect  and  absolute 
eecurity  for  liberty  and  equality,  that  the 
nation  could  desire.  Bui  liiis  constit\ition 
was  entirely  superseded  in  practice  bv  the 
more  compendious  mode  of  governing  by 
means  of  a  junto,  selected  out  of  the  Con- 
vention itself,  without  observing  any  f:'.r- 
ther  ceremony.  In  fact,  two  sniall  Commit- 
tees, vested  witii  the  full  powers  of  the 
state,  exercised  the  powers  of  a  dictator- 
Bhip,  wliilo  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, like  the  senate  under  the  Roman  em- 


pire, retained  the  foria  and  semblanca 
of  supreme  power,  might  keep  their  ch- 
rule  chairs,  and  enjoy  the  dignity  of  fasces 
and  lictors,  but  had  in  their  possession  and 
exercise  scarcely  the  independent  powers 
of  an  English  vi-stry,  or  quarter-sessions. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safe?y  dicta- 
ted every  measure  of  the  Convention,  or 
more  frequently  acted  without  deigning  to 
consult  the  Legislative  Body  at  all.  The 
number  of  members  who  exercised  thii 
executive  government  fluctuated  betwixt 
ten  and  twelve  ;  and,  as  they  were  all  cho- 
sen Jacobins,  and  selected  as  men  capable 
of  going  all  the  lengths  of  their  party,  care 
was  taken,  bv  re-elections  from  time  to 
time,  to  render  the  situation  permanent. 
This  bodv  deliberated  in  secret,  and  had 
the  despotic  right  of  interfering  with  and  con- 
trolling every  other  authority  in  the  state  ; 
and  before  its  absolute  powers,  and  the  uses 
which  were  made  of  them,  the  Council  of 
Ten  of  the  Venetian  government  might 
be  thought  a  harmless  and  liberal  insti- 
tution. Another  Committee,  w -th  powers 
of  the  same  revolutionary  nature  and  in 
which  the  members  were  also  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  was  that  of  Vublic  Se- 
curity. It  was  inferior  in  importance  to 
that  of  Public  .Safety,  but  was  nevertheless 
as  active  within  its  sphere.  We  regret  to 
record  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  David,  the 
celebrated  painter.*  held  a  seat  in  the  Com- 
nyittee  of  Public  Secuntv.  The  fine  arts, 
which  he  studied,  had  not  produced  on  his 
mind  the  softening  and  humanising  effect 
ascribed  to  them.  Frightfully  ugly  in  his 
exterior,  his  mind  seemed  to  correspond 
with  the  harshness  of  his  looks.  "  Let  U3 
grind  enough  of  the  Red. "♦was  the  profes- 
sional phrase  of  which  he  made  use,  when 
sitting  down  to  the  bloody  work  of  the  day. 

That  these  revolutionary  Committees 
might  have  in  their  hands  a  power  subject 
to  no  legal  defence  or  evasion  on  the  part 
of  the  accused.  Merlin  of  Douay,  a  lawyer, 
it  is  said,  of  eminence,  framed  what  was 
termed  the  law  against  suspected  persons, 
which  was  worded  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that  not  only  it  enveloped  every  one  who, 
by  birth,  friendship,  habits  of  life,  depend- 
encies, or  other  ties,  was  linked,  however 
distantiv,  with  aristocracy,  whether  of 
birth  or  property,  but  also  all  who  had,  in 
the  various  changes  and  phases  of  the  Revo- 
lution, taken  one  step  too  few  in  the  career 
of  the  most  violent  patriotism,  or  had, 
though  it  were  but  for  one  misguided  and 
doubtful  moment,  held  opinions  short  of 
the  most  extravagant  Jacobinism.  This 
crime  of  suspicion  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  cameleon  ;  it  derived  its  peculiar 
shade  or  colour  from  the  person  to  whom 
it  .attached  for  the  moment.  To  have  been 
a  priest,  or  even  an  assertor  of  the  rights 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  fatal ;  but 
in  some  instances,  an  overflow  of  atheistical 
blasphemy  was  equally  so.  To  be  silent 
on  public  affairs,  betrayed  a  culpable  indif- 

*  David  is  genorally  allowed  to  have  possessed 
great  mirit  as  a  draiisht.^man.  Foreigners  do  not 
lulniire  his  composition  and  colouring  to  much  a* 
his  countrymen. 
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ference ;  but  it  incurred  darker  suspicion 
to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  in  the 
most  violent  tone  of  the  ruling  party.  By 
a  supplementary  law,  this  sp.."'^r'8  web  was 
BO  widely  extended,  that  it  appeared  no  tly 
could  be  found  insignificant  enough  to  es- 
cape its  meshes.  Its  general  propositions 
A'ere  of  a  nature  so  vague,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  ever  be  made  subjects 
of  evidence.  Therefore  they  were  assum- 
ed without  proof;  and  at  length,  defini- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  suspicion 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  dispensed 
with,  and  all  those  were  suspected  persons 
whom  the  revolutionary  committees  and 
their  asiistanu)  chose  to  hold  as  such. 

The  operation  of  this  law  was  terrible.  .\ 
suspected  person,  besides  being  thrown 
into  prison,  was  deprived  of  all  his  rignts, 
his  ert'ects  sealed  up,  his  property  placed 
under  care  of  the  state,  and  he  himself 
•considered  as  civilly  dead.  If  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  suspicion  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  set  at  liberty,  it  was  no  security 
whatever  against  his  being  again  arrested  on 
the  day  following.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
«nd  to  the  various  shades  of  sophistry  which 
brought  almost  every  kind  of  person  under 
this  oppressive  law,  so  ample  was  its  scope, 
and  undefined  its  objects. 

That  the  administrators  of  this  law  of 
suspicion  might  not  have  too  much  trouble 
in  seeking  lor  victims,  all  householders 
were  obliged  to  publish  on  the  outside  of 
their  doors  a  list  of  the  names  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  inmates.  Domestic  security, 
the  most  precious  of  all  rights  to  a  people 
who  know  what  freedom  really  is,  was  vio- 
lated on  every  occasion,  even  the  slightest, 
by  domiciliary  visits,  fhe  number  of  ar- 
rests which  took  place  through  France, 
choked  the  prisons  anew  which  had  been 
Bo  fearfully  emptied  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September,  ana  is  said  to  have  been  only 
moderately  computed  at  three  hundred 
thousand  souls,  one-third  of  whom  were 
women.  The  Jacobins,  however,  found  a 
mode  of  jail-delivery  less  summary  than  by 
<lirect  massacre  ;  although  differing  so  little 
from  it  in  every  other  respect,  that  a  victim 
might  have  had  pretty  nearly  tiie  same 
chance  of  a  fair  trial  before  Maillard  and 
his  men  of  September,  as  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  It  requires  an  effort  even 
to  write  that  word,  from  the  extremities  of 
guilt  and  horror  which  it  recalls.  But  it  is 
the  lot  of  humanitv  to  record  its  own  great- 
est disgraces  ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
humbling  lesson  to  exhibit  a  just  picture 
of  those  excesses,  ol' which,  in  its  unassist- 
ed movements,  and  when  agitated  by  evil 
and  misguiding  passions,  human  nature  can 
be  rendered  capable. 

The  extraordinary  criminal  Court,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  was  first  instituted  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Danton.  Its  object  was  to  judge  of 
state  crimes,  plots,  and  attempts  against 
liberty,  or  in  favour  of  royalty,  or  affecting 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  man,  or  m  any  way, 
more  or  less,  tcmling  to  counteract  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  In  short,  it 
was  the  business  of  this  Court  to  execute 


the  laws,  or  inflict  the  sentence  rather,  up- 
on such  as  had  been  arrested  as  suspected 
persons  ;  and  they  generally  saw  room  to 
punish  in  most  of  the  instances  where  the 
arresting  functionaries  had  seen  ground  for 
imprisonment. 

This  frightful  Court  consisted  of  six  judg- 
es or  public  accusers,  and  two  assistants. 
There  were  twelve  jurymen  ;  but  liie  ap- 
pointment of  these  was  a  mere  mockery. 
They  were  official  persons,  who  held  per- 
manent appointments  ;  had  a  salary  from 
the  state  ;  and  were  in  no  manner  liable  to 
the  choice  or  challenge  of  the  party  tried. 
It  may  be  sure  the  jurors  and  judges  were 
selected  for  their  Republican  zeal  and 
steady  qualities,  and  were  capable  of  see- 
ing no  obstacle  either  of  law  or  humanity 
in  the  path  of  their  duty.  This  tribuii.-U 
had  the  power  of  deciding  without  proof, — 
or  cutting  short  evidence  when  in  the  prog- 
ress of  being  adduced, — or  stopping  the 
defence  of  the  prisoners  at  pleasure  ;  priv- 
ileges which  tended  greatly  to  shorten  the 
forms  of  court,  and  aid  the  despatch  of 
business. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  in  a 
short  time  so  overwhelmed  with  work,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  divide  it  into  four 
sections,  all  armed  with  similar  powers. 
The  quantity  of  blood  which  it  caused  to 
be  shed  was  something  unheard  of  even 
dhring  the  proscriptions  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  there  were  involved  in  its  sen- 
tences crimes  the  most  different,  person- 
ages the  most  opposed,  and  opinions  the 
most  dissimilar.  When  Henry  \'III.  roused 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  both  against  Protest- 
ant and  Papist,  burning  at  the  same  stake 
one  wretch  for  denying  the  King's  suprem- 
acy, and  another  for  disbelieving  the  divine 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  association 
was  consistency  itself  compared  to  the 
scenes  presented  at  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  in  which  Royalist,  Constitution- 
alist, Girondist,  Churchman,  Theophilan- 
thropist,  Noble  and  Roturier,  Prince  and 
Peasant,  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  in- 
volved in  one  general  massacre,  and  sent 
to  execution  by  scores  together,  and  on  the 
same  sleOge. 

Supporting  by  tjieir  numerous  associa- 
tions the  government  as  exercised  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committees,  came  the  mass 
of  Jacobins,  who.  divided  into  a  thousand 
clubs,  emanating  from  that  which  had  its 
meetings  at  Paris,  formed  the  strength  of 
the  party  to  which  they  gave  the  name. 

The  sole  principle  of  the  Jacobinical  in- 
stitutions was  to  excite  against  all  persons 
who  had  anything  to  lose,  the  pass4ons  of 
those  who  possessed  no  property,  and  were, 
by  birth  and  circumstances,  brutally  igno- 
rant, and  envious  of  the  advantages  enjoved 
by  the  higher  classes.  All  other  govern- 
ments have  made  individual  property  the 
object  of  countenance  and  protection  ;  but 
in  this  strangely  inverted  state  of  things,  it 
seemed  the  object  of  constant  suspicion 
and  persecution,  and  exposed  the  owner  to 
perpetual  danger.  We  have  elsewhere 
said  that  Equality  (unless  in  the  no  less  in- 
telligible than  sacred  sense   of  equal  sub- 
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mission  to  the  law)  is  a  mere  chimera, 
which  can  no  more  exist  with  respect  to 
property,  than  in  regard  to  mental  qualifl- 
tatioMs^  or  personal  strength,  beauty,  or 
stature.  Divide  ttie  whole  property  of  a 
country  equally  among  its  inhabitants,  and 
a  week  will  br'ngback  the  inequality  which 
you  have  endeavoured  to  remove  ;  nay,  a 
muci:  shorter  space  will  find  the  industri- 
ous and  saving  richer  than  the  idle  and 
prodigal.  But  in  France,  at  the  period  un- 
der discussion,  this  equality,  in  itself  so  un- 
attainable, had  completely  superseded  even 
the  principle  of  liberty,  as  a  watch-word 
for  exciting  the  people.  It  was  to  sin 
against  this  leading  principle  to  be  possess- 
ed of,  and  more  especially  to  enjoy  osten- 
tatiously, anything  which  was  wanting  to 
your  neighbour.  To  be  richer,  more  ac- 
complished, better  bred,  or  better  taught, 
8ul)jecled  you  to  the  law  of  suspicion,  an  J 
you  were  conducted  instantly  before  a 
Revolutionary  Committee,  where  you  were 
probably  convicted  of  incivism  ;  not  for  in- 
terfering with  the  liberty  and  property  of 
others,  but  for  making  what  use  you  pleased 
of  your  own. 

The  whole  of  the  terrible  mystery  is  in- 
cluded in  two  regulations,  communicated 
by  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety. — 1.  That  when,  by 
the  machinations  of  opulent  persons,  se- 
ditions should  arise  in  any  district,  it  should 
be  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion. — II. 
That  the  Convention  shall  avail  themselves 
of  such  opportunity  to  excite  the  poor  to 
make  war  on  the  rich,  and  to  restore  order 
at  any  price  whatsoever. — This  was  so 
much  understood,  that  one  of  the  persons 
tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  when 
asked  wliat  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence, 
answered, — ''  I  am  wealthy — what  avails  it 
to  mo  to  offer  any  e.'cculpation  when  such 
is  my  offence  ?" 

The  Committees  of  Government  distrib- 
uted large  sums  of  money  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  its  atfiliatod  societies,  as  being 
necessary  to  the  propagation  of  sound  po- 
litical principles.  The  clubs  themselves 
took  upon  them  in  every  village  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  govertMr^nt  ;  and 
■while  they  sat  swearing,  drinking,  n.:;d 
smoking,  examined  passports,  imprisoned 
citizens,  and  enforced  to  their  full  extent 
the  benefits  of  liberty  and  equality.  '"  Death 
or  Fraternity"  was  usually  inscribed  ove.- 
their  place  of  assembly,  which  some  one 
translated, — "  Become  my  brother,  or  I 
will  kill  thee." 

These  clubs  were  composed  of  members 
drawn  from  the  lees  of  the  people,  that 
they  mijht  not,  in  their  own  persons,  give 
an  example  contr.adicting  the  equality 
which  it  was  their  business  to  enforce. 
They  were  filled  with  men  without  resour- 
ces or  tilent.s,  but  towirds  whom  the  con- 
fidence of  the  deceived  people  was  direct- 
ed, from  the  conviction  tint,  because  taken 
from  am^ng  themselv(>s,  tliev  would  have 
the  interest  of  the  lower  orders  constantly 
in  view.  Their  secrotiries,  however,  were 
generally  selected  with  some  attention  to 
alurlness  of  capacity  ;  for  on  them  dep«nd- 


ed  the  terrible  combination  which  extendi 
ed  from  the  mother  society  of  Jacobins  in 
Paris,  down  into  the  most  remote  villages 
of  the  most  distant  provinces,  in  which  tli« 
same  tyranny  was  maintained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  similar  means.  Thus  rumours 
could  be  either  circulated  or  collected  with 
a  speed  and  uniformity,  'vhich  enabled  a 
whisper  from  Robespierre  to  regulate  the 
sentiments  of  the  Jacobins  at  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  his  empire  ;  for  his  it  unques- 
tionably was,  for  the  space  of  two  dreadful 
years. 

France  had  been  subjected  to  many  evils 
ere  circumstances  had  for  a  lime  reduced 
her  to  this  state  of  passive  obedience  to  a 
yoke,  which,  after  all,  when  its  strength 
was  fairly  tried,  proved  as  brittle  as  it  was 
intolerable.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
tragedies  which  then  occurred,  look  back 
upon  that  period  as  the  delirium  of  a  na- 
tional fever,  filled  with  visions  too  horrible 
and  painful  for  recollection,  and  which,  be- 
ing once  wiped  from  the  mind,  we  recall 
with  difficulty  and  reluctance,  and  dwell 
upon  with  disgust.  A  long  course  of  events, 
tending  each  successively  to  disorganize 
society  more  and  more,  had  unhappily  pre- 
vented a  brave,  generous,  and  accomplished 
people  Irom  combining  together  in  mutual 
defence.  The  emigration  and  forfeiture  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy  had  deprived  the 
country  at  once  of  those  higher  classes, 
that  right-hand  file,  who  are  bred  up  to  hold 
their  lives  light  if  called  on  to  lay  them 
down  for  religion,  or  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  their  country,  or  the  principles  of 
their  own  honour  or  conscience.  \Vhatev- 
er  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  neces- 
sity of  emigration,  its  evils  were  the  same. 
A  high-spirited  and  generous  race  of  gentry, 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  pe- 
culiar depositaries  of  the  national  honour — 
a  learned  and  numerous  priesthood,  the 
guardians  of  religious  opinion — had  been 
removed  from  the!r  place,  and  society  was 
so  much  the  more  weak  and  more  ignorant 
for  the  want  of  them.  Whether  voluntarily 
abandoning  or  forcibly  driven  tVom  the 
country,  the  expulsion  of  so  large  a  mass, 
belonjing  cntirelv  to  the  higher  orders, 
tended  instantly  tj  destn)y  the  bal.ance  of 
societv,  and  to  throw  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  lower  class,  who,  deceived  by 
bad  and  artful  men,  abused  it  to  the  fright- 
\\:\  excess  we  have  described. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  emigrants 
had  carried  with  them  beyond  the  frontiers 
all  the  worth  and  courage  of  the  better 
classes  in  Franco,  or  that  there  were  not 
among  men  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
many  who  would  have  shed  their  blood  to 
have  prevented  its  abuse.  But  these  had 
been  unhappilv,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  divided  and  subdivided  amonsi 
themselves,  were  split  up  into  a  variety  of 
broken  and  demolished  parties,  which  had 
repeatedlv  suffered  proscription;  and,  what 
was  worse,  sustained  it  from  the  hand  of 
each  other.  The  Constitutionalist  could 
not  safelv  join  in  lea^rue  with  the  Royalist 
or  either  With  the  Girondist;  and  thus  there 
existed  no  confidence  on  which  a  union 
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could  be  effected,  among  materials  repul- 
sive of  each  other.  There  extended  be- 
sides through  France,  far  and  near,  that  sor- 
row and  sinking  of  the  heart,  which  pre- 
vails amid  great  national  calamities  where 
there  is  little  hope.  The  state  of  oppres- 
sion was  so  universal,  that  no  one  strove  to 
remedy  its  evils  more  than  they  would 
have  struggled  to  remedy  the  malaria  of  an 
infected  country.  Those  who  escaped  the 
disorder  contented  themselves  with  their 
individual  safety,  without  thinking  of  the 
general  evil  as  one  which  human  art  could 
remedy,  or  iiuman  courage  resist. 

Moreover,  the  Jacobinical  ruler%  had  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  such  a  system  of 
espionage  and  delation,  that  the  attempt  to 
organize  any  resistance  to  their  power, 
would  have  been  in  fact  to  fall  inevitably 
and  fatally  under  their  tyranny.  If  the  bold 
conspirator  against  this  most  infernal  au- 
thority did  nol  bestow  his  confidence  on  a 
false  friend  or  a  concealed  emissary  of  the 
Jacobin  partv,  he  was  scarce  the  safer  on 
that  account ;  for  if  he  breathed  forth  in  the 
most  friendlv  ear  anything  tending  to  re- 
flect on  the  free,  happv,  and  humane  gov- 
ernment under  which  he  had  the  happiness 
to  live,  his  hearer  was  bound,  equally  as  a 
hired  spy,  to  carry  the  purport  of  the  con- 
ve;sation  to  the  constituted  authorities — 
that  is,  to  the  Revolutionary  Committees 
or  Republican  Commissioners;  and,  above 
all.  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Si- 
lence on  public  affairs,  and  acquiescence 
ill  democratic  tvrannv.  became,  therefore, 
matter  of  little  wonder ;  for  men  will  be 
long  mute,  when  to  indulcre  the  tongue  may 
endanger  the  head.  And  thus,  in  the  king- 
dom which  boasts  herself  most  civilized  in 
Europe,  and  with  all  that  ardour  for  liberty 
which  seemed  out  of  late  to  animate  every 
Losom,  the  general  apathy  of  terror  and  as- 
tonishment, joined  to  a  want  of  all  power 
of  combination,  palsied  every  effort  at  re- 
sistance. They  who  make  national  rtflec- 
tions  on  the  French  for  remaining  passive 
under  circumstances  so  hopeless,  should 
first  reflect,  that  our  disposition  to  prevent 
or  punish  crime,  and  oursupposed  readiness 
t/i  resist  oppression,  have  their  foundation 
in  a  strong  confidence  in  the  laws,  and  in 
tt.e  immediate  support  which  they  are  sure 
to  receive  from  the  numerous  classes  who 
have  been  trained  up  to  respect  them,  as 
protectors  of  the  ric'i  equallv  and  of  the 
poor.  But  in  France  the  whole  system  of 
the  administration  of  jiistice  was  in  the 
hands  of  br-ita!  force  -,  and  it  is  one  thing  to 
join  in  the  hue  and  crv  against  a  murderer, 
seconded  by  the  willing  assistance  of  a 
whole  ponulation — another  to  venture  upon 
wilhstaudinti  him  in  his  den,  he  at  the  head 
of  his  banditti,  the  assailant  defenceless, 
e.vcepting  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

It  h.is  furlh'jr  been  a  natural  subjeot  of 
wonder,  not  only  that  the  richer  and  better 
classes,  the  avowed  objects  of  Jacobin  per- 
secution, were  so  passively  resigned  to  this 
fnchtfiil  tyr.mny,  but  also  whv  the  French 
populace,  whose  tjenertil  manners  are  so 
civilized  and  so  kindly,  that  they  are,  on 
ordimrv  orcasions,  the  gavest  and  hest- 
VoL.  I.  '  H 


humoured  people  in  Europe,  should  have 
so  far  changed  their  character  as  to  delight 
in  cruelty,  or  at  least  to  look  on,  without 
e.\pressing  disgust,  at  cruelties  perpetrated 
in  their  name. 

But  the  state  of  a  people  in  ordinary 
times  and  peaceful  occupations,  is  in  every 
country  totally  different  from  the  character 
which  they  manifest  under  strong  circum- 
stances of  excitation.  Rousseau  says,  that 
no  one  who  sees  the  ordinary  greyhound, 
the  m.ost  sportive,  gentle,  and  timid  per- 
haps of  the  canine  race,  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  same  animal  pursuing  and  strang- 
ling its  screaming  and  helpless  victim. 
Something  of  this  sort  must  plead  the 
apology  of  the  French  people  in  the  early 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  we  must 
remember,  that  men  collected  in  crowds, 
and  influenced  with  a  sense  of  wrongs, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  acted  upon 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment ;  and  are 
besides  in  a  state  of  such  general  and  un- 
distinguishing  fury,  that  they  adopt,  bv  join- 
ing in  the  clamours  and  general  shouts, 
deeds  of  which  they  hardly  witness  the  im- 
port, and  which  perhaps  not  one  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  out  of  a  thousand  would 
countenance,  were  that  import  distinctly 
felt  and  known.  In  the  revolutionary  mas- 
sacres and  cruelties,  there  was  always  an 
executive  power,  consisting  of  a  few  well- 
breathed  and  thorough-paced  ruffians,  whose 
hands  perpetrated  the  actions,  to  which  the 
ignorant  vulgar  only  lend  their  acclama- 
tions. 

This  species  of  assentation  became  less 
wonderful  when  instant  slaughter,  without 
even  the  ceremony  of  inquiry,  had  been 
exchanged  for  some  forms,  however  flimsy 
and  unsubstantial,  of  regular  trial,  condem- 
nation, and  execution.  These  served  for  a 
time  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  The  pop- 
ulace saw  men  drasged  to  the  guillotine, 
convicted  of  criminal  attempts,  as  they 
were  informed,  against  the  liberty  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  shouted  as  at  the  punish- 
ment of  their  own  immedi.ite  enemies. 

But  as  the  -vork  of  death  proceeded  daily, 
the  people  became  softened  as  their  pas- 
sions abated  ;  and  the  frequency  of  such 
sacrifices  having  removed  the  odious  inter- 
est which  for  a  while  attended  them,  the 
lower  classes,  whom  R^obespierre  desired 
most  to  conciliate,  locked  on,  first  with  in- 
difference, but  afterwards  with  shame  and 
disaust,  an.l  at  last  with  the  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  cruellies,  which  even  the  most  ig- 
norant and  prejudiced  beran  to  regard  in 
their  own  true,  undisguised  light. 

Yet  the  operation  of  tiiese  universal  feel- 
incs  was  long  delaved.  To  support  the 
reiirn  of  Terror,  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mitters had  their  own  guards  and  execu- 
tioners, without  whom  thev  could  not  have 
!on2  withstood  the  general  abhorrence  of 
mankind.  All  offiicial  situations  were  scru- 
pulously and  rolitiiouslv  filled  up  by  indi- 
viduals chosen  from  the  Sans-t'ulottes,  who 
had  rendered  themselves,  Ly  their  zeal,  wor- 
thy of  that  honourable  appellation.  Were 
they  of  little  note,  they  were  employed  in 
the  various  capacities  of  guards,  officers, 
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and  jailors,  for  which  the  times  created  an 
unwearied  demand.  Did  they  hold  places 
in  the  Convention,  they  were  frequently 
despatched  upon  commissions  to  ditferent 
parts  of  France,  to  give  new  edge  to  the 
guillotine,  and  superintend  in  person  the 
punishment  of  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  real 
or  supposed.  Such  commissioners,  or  pro- 
consuls as  they  were  frequently  termed,  be- 
ing vested  with  unlimited  power,  and  fresh 
in  its  exercise,  signalized  themselves  by 
their  cruelty,  even  more  than  the  tyrants 
whose  will  they  discharged. 

We  may  quote,  in  illustration,  a  remarka- 
ble passage  in  an  address  by  the  C'ominis- 
eioners  of  Public  Safety,  to  the  representa- 
tives absent  upon  commissions,  in  which 
there  occur  some  gentle  remarks  on  their 
having  extended  capital  punishment  to  ca- 
ses where  it  was  not  provided  by  law,  al- 
though the  lustre  of  their  services  to  the 
Republic  far  outshone  the  shade  of  such 
occasional  peccadilloes.  For  their  future 
direction,  they  are  thus  exhorted.  "  Let 
your  energy  awaken  anew  as  the  term  of 
your  labour  approaches.  The  Convention 
charges  you  to  complete  the  purification 
and  reorganization  ot  the  constituted  au- 
thorities with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
to  report  the  conclusion  of  these  two  ope- 
rations before  the  end  of  the  next  month.  A 
simple  measure  may  etTect  the  desired  pu- 
rification. Convoke  the  people  in  the  pop- 
ular societies — Let  the  public  functionaries 
appear  before  them — Interrogate  the  people 
on  the  sxibject  of  their  conduct,  and  lei  their 
judgment  dictate  yours."*  Thus,  the  wild- 
est prejudices  arising  in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
consisting  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant, 
most  prejudiced,  and  often  most  malicious 
members  in  society,  were  received  as  evi- 
dence, and  the  populace  declared  masters, 
at  their  own  pleasure,  of  the  property,  hon- 
our, and  life,  of  those  who  had  held  any 
brief  authority  over  them. 

Where  there  had  occurred  any  positive 
rising  or  resistance,  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  extended  by  all  the  powers 
that  martial  law,  in  other  words,  the  rule  of 
superior  force,  could  confer.  Wc  have 
mentioned  the  murders  committed  at  Ly- 
ons ;  but  even  these,  though  hundreds  were 
swept  away  by  voUies  of  miisket-shot.  fell 
short  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  Carrier 
at  Nantes,  who,  in  avenging  t  e  Republic 
on  the  obstinate  resistance  of  La  \'endi'e, 
might  have  summoned  hell  to  match  his 
cruelty,  without  a  demon  venturing  to  an- 
swer hjs  chall('n;j('.  Hundreds,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  forced  on  board  of 
vessels  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk  in 
tlie  Loire,  and  this  was  called  republican 
baptism.  Men  and  women  were  stripped. 
bound  together,  and  thus  thrown  into  the 
river,  an(' this  was  called  republican  mar- 
riage. But  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
thai  men's  blood  seems  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  poison,  and  their  hearts  into 
stone,  by  tlie  practices  in  which  they  were 
daily  engaged.     Many  affected   eveii  a  lust 

*  Moniteur,  No. 995  ;  Nivose  Pan  2mo,  25th  De- 
•wnber  1793. 


of  cruelty,  and  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment was  talked  of  with  the  fondness  and 
gaiety  with  which  we  speak  of  a  beloved 
and  fondled  object.  It  had  its  pet  name 
of  the  Little  National  Window,  and  others 
equally  expressive ;  and  although  saints 
were  not  much  in  fashion,  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, canonized  by  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Guillotine.  That  active  citizen, 
the  Executioner,  had  also  his  honours,  as 
well  as  the  senseless  machine  which  he  di- 
rected. This  official  was  admitted  to  the 
society  of  some  of  the  more  emphatic  pa- 
triots, and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
shared  in  their  civic  festivities.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  even  his  company  was 
not  too  good  for  the  patrons  who  thus  re- 
galed him. 

There  was  also  an  armed  force  raised 
among  the  most  thorough-paced  and  harden- 
ed satellites  of  the  lower  order,  termed  by 
pre-eminence  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Rous- 
sin,  a  general  every  way  worthy  of  such 
soldiers.  These  troops  were  produced  on 
all  occasions,  when  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
timidate the  metropolis  and  the  National 
Guard.  They  were  at  the  more  immediate 
disposal  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  were 
a  ready,  though  not  a  great  force,  which  al- 
ways could  be  produced  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  were  generally  joined  by  the  more 
active  democrats,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Jaco- 
bin militia.  In  their  own  ranks  they  mus- 
tered six  thousand  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the 
persons  whose  agency  was  distinguished 
during  this  disgraceful  period,  and  whose 
hands  were  deeply  dyed  in  the  blood  so  un- 
relentingly shed,  under  whatever  phrenzy 
of  brain,  or  state  of  a  generally  maddening 
impulse,  they  may  have  acted,  nevertheless 
made  amends  in  their  after  conduct  for  their 
enormities  then  committed.  This  was 
the  case  with  Tallien,  with  Barras,  with 
Fouche,  Legendre,  and  others,  who,  nei- 
ther good  nor  scrupulous  men,  were  yet,  up- 
on many  subsequent  occasions,  much  more 
humane  and  moderate  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  their  early  acquaint- 
ance with  revolutionary  horrors.  They  re- 
seinbU'd  disbanded  soldiers,  who,  returned 
to  their  native  homes,  often  resume  so  en- 
tirely the  habits  of  earlier  life,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  wild,  and  per- 
haps sanguinary  character  of  their  military 
career.  We  cannot,  indeed,  pay  any  of 
these  reformed  Jacobins  the  conipliment 
ascribed  to  Octavius  by  the  Romans,  who 
found  a  blessing  in  the  Emperor's  benevo- 
lent government,  wliich  compensated  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Triumvir.  But  it 
is  certain  lliat,  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  cour- 
nj.r  of  Tallitn  and  Barr.is  in  particular,  it 
iniijht  have  been  mucli  longer  ere  the 
I'reiich  had  been  able  to  rid  themselves  of 
Kohespierre,  and  that  t!ie  revolution  of  9th 
Theriiiidor,  as  they  called  the  memorable 
d.ay  of  his  fall,  was  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  by  the  remorse  or  jealousy 
of  the  Dictator's  old  comrades.  But  ere 
we  arrive  at  that  more  auspicious  point  of 
our  story,  wc  have  to  cwwisider  the  train  of 
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causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Jaco- 
binism. 

Periods  which  display  great  national  fail- 
in{rs  or  vices,  are  those  also  wliich  bring  to 
light  distinguished  and  rrderining  virtues. 
France  unfortunately,  during  the  years  17y3 
and  17'J4.  exhibited  instances  of  e.xtrenie 
cruelty,  in  principle  and  practice,  which 
make  the  human  blood  curdle.  She  may 
also  lie  censured  for  a  certain  abasement  of 
spirit,  for  sinking  so  long  unresistingly  un- 
der a  yoke  so  unnaturally  horrible.  But 
she  has  to  boast  that,  during  this  fearful  pe- 
riod, she  can  produce  as  many  instances  of 
the  most  high  and  honourable  fidelity,  of  the 
most  courageous  and  devoted  humanity,  as 
honour  the  annals  of  any  country  whatever. 

The  cruelty  of  the  laws  denounced  the 
highest  penalties  against  those  who  relieved 
proscribed  fugitives.  These  were  execut- 
ed with  the  most  merciless  rigour.  IVla- 
\lame  Boucquey  and  her  husband  were  put  to 
death  at  Bourdeaux  for  affording  shelter  to 
ihe  members  of  the  Gironde  faction  ;  and 
the  interdiction  of  tire  and  water  to  outlawed 
persons,  of  whatever  description,  was  en- 
'orced  with  the  heaviest  penalty.  Yet, 
.#ot  only  among  the  better  classes,  but 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  were  there 
men  of  noble  minds  found,  who,  having  but 
half  a  morsel  to  supoort  their  own  family, 
divided  it  willingly  with  some  wretched 
fugitive,  though  death  stood  ready  to  re- 
ward their  charity. 

In  some  cases,  fidelity  and  devotion  aid- 
ed the  suggestions  of  humanity.  Among 
domestic  servants,  a  race  whose  virtues 
should  be  the  more  esteemed,  that  they  are 
practised  sometimes  in  defiance  of  strong 
temptation,  were  found  many  distinguished 
instances  of  unshaken  fidelity.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
manners,  that  the  master  and  his  servant 
live  on  a  footing  of  much  more  kindliness 
than  attends  the  same  relation  in  other 
countries,  njid  especially  in  Britain.     Even 


in  the  most  trying  situations,  there  \«'er« 
not  many  nstances  of  domestic  treason, 
and  many  a  master  owed  his  life  to  the  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  of  a  menial.  The 
feelings  of  religion  sheltered  others.  The 
recusant  and  exiled  priests  often  fouod 
among  their  former  (lock  tlie  me;ins  of  con- 
cealment and  existence,  when  it  was  death 
to  administer  them.  Often,  this  must  have 
flowed  troni  grateful  recollection  of  their 
former  religious  services — sometimes  from 
unmingled  veneration  for  the  Being  whose 
ministers  tlicv  professed  themselves.*  No- 
thing short  ot  such  heroic  exertions,  which 
were  numerous,  (and  especially  in  the  class 
where  individuals,  hard  pressed  on  account 
of  their  own  wants,  are  often  rendered  cal- 
lous to  the  distress  of  others,)  could  have 
prevented  France,  during  this  horrible  pe- 
riod, f"om  becoming  an  universal  charnel- 
house,  and  her  history  an  unvaried  kalcndar 
of  mur  ter. 


*  Str«ngers  are  forcibly  aflfected  by  tlie  trifling 
inciiien  s  whicb  sometimes  recall  tbc  memory  af 
thoii;  fearful  times.  A  venerable  French  ecclesi- 
astic being  on  a  visit  at  a  gentleman's  house  in 
North  Britain,  it  was  remafked  by  the  family,  that 
a  favourite  cat,  rather  wild  and  capricious  in  hig 
habits,  paiil  particular  attention  to  their  guest. 
It  was  explained,  by  tho  priest  giving  an  account 
of  his  lurking  in  the  waste  garret,  or  lumber-room, 
of  an  artisan's  house  for  several  weeks.  In  this 
condition  ho  had  no  better  amusement  than  to 
study  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  cats  which 
frequenied  his  place  of  retreat,  and  acquire  the 
mode  of  conciliating  thoir  fa\our.  The  difficulty 
of  supplying  him  with  food,  without  attracting 
suspicion,  was  extreme,  and  it  could  only  be  plac- 
ed near  his  place  of  concealment  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  at  uncertain  times.  Men,  women,  and 
cliildren,  knew  of  his  being  in  that  j.lace-,  iliete 
were  re\^ards  to  l>e  gained  by  discovery,  life  to 
be  lost  by  persevering  in  concealing  him  ;  yet  ho 
was  faithfully  |)resorved,  to  try  upon  a  Scottish 
cat,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
arts  which  he  had  learned  in  his  mise.  able  plae» 
of  shelter  during  the  reign  of  Terror.  The  h(» 
tory  of  the  time  abound^  with  similar  jnstancef 
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QTLIL^.  XVII. 

Marat,  Danton,  Robespierre. — Marat  poniarded — Danton  ard  Robespierre  becomi 
Rivals. — Commune  of  Paris — ttieir  gross  Irreligion. —  Gobet. —  Goddess  of  Reason.— 
Marriage  redjiced  to  a  Civil  Contract  —  lieiusof  Danton — and  of  Robespierre 
Principal  Leaders  of  the  Commune  arrested — and  Nineteen  of  them  executed. — Dan 
tori  arrested  by  the  influence  of  Robespierre — and,  along  ivith  Cumille  Desmoulins, 
Westermatm,  and  La  Croix,  taken  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  condemned, 
and  executed. — Decree  issued,  on  the  r„otion  of  Robespierre,  acknowledging  a  Su- 
preme Being. — Cecilie  Regnuut.-~  Gradual  Change  in  the  Public  Mind. — Robespierre 
becomes  unpopular — Makes  every  effort  to  retrieve  his  power. — Stormy  Debate  in  the 
Convention. — Collot  D' Herbois,  I'allicn.  &lc.  expelled  from  the  Jacobin  Club  at  the 
instigation  of  Robespierre. — Robespierre  denounced  in  the  Co7iveniio7i  on  the  9th 
Thermidor  (11th  July.)  and,  after  furious  struggles,  arrested,  along  with  his  brother, 
Conthon,  and  Saint  Just. — Hcnriot,  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  arrested. — 
Terrorists  take  Refuge  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville — Attempt  their  oion  lives.— Robespierre 
wounds  himself — but  lives,  along  with  most  of  the  others,  long  enough  to  be  carried  to 
the  Guillotine,  and  executed. — His  character—  Struggles  that  followed  his  Fate. — 
Final  Destruction  of  the  Jacobinical  System— and  return  of  Tranquillity. — Singidar 
colour  given  to  Society  in  Paris. — Ball  of  the  Victiins. 
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The  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the 
tliree  distinguished  champinns  who  assum- 
ed the  front  in  the  Jacobin  ranks,  were 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre.  The 
first  was  poniarded  by  Charlotte  Corday, 
an  enthusiastic  voung  person,  who  had 
nourished,  in  a  feeling  betwixt  lunacy  and 
heroism,  the  ambition  of  ridding  the  world 
of  a  tyrant.  Danton  and  Robespierre,  re- 
duced to  a  Duumvirate,  might  have  divided 
the  power  betwixt  them.  But  Danton,  far 
the  more  able  and  powerful-minded  man. 
could  not  resist  temptations  to  plunder  and 
to  revel  ;  and  Robespierre,  who  took  care 
to  preserve  proof  of  his  rival's  peculations, 
a  crime  of  a  peculiarly  unpopular  charac- 
ter, and  from  which  he  seemed  to  keep  his 
own  hands  pure,  possessed  thereby  the 
power  of  ruining  him  whenever  he  should 
nnd  it  onvenient.  Danton  married  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  became  a  candidate  for  do- 
mestic happiness,  withdrew  himself  for 
some  time  from  state  affairs,  and  quitted 
the  stern  and  menacing  attitude  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  public  during  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  Revolution.  Still  his 
ascendancy,  especially  in  the  Club  of  Cor- 
deliers, was  formidable  enough  to  command 
Robespierre's  constant  attention,  and  keep 
awake  his  envy,  which  was  like  the  worm 
that  difth  not,  though  it  did  not  draw  down 
any  indication  of  his  immediate  and  active 
■vengeance.  A  power,  kindred  also  in 
crime,  but  more  within  his  reach  for  the 
moment,  v;as  first  to  be  demolished,  ere 
Robespierre  was  to  measure  strength  with 
his  great  rival. 

This  third  party  consisted  of  those  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  official  situa- 
tions in  the  Commune  of  Raris,  whose  civic 
authority,  and  liie  iniplemont  which  they 
commanded  in  the  lievolulionary  army, 
commandod  by  Roussin,  gave  them  the 
power  of  inarching,  at  a  nioment's  warniii", 
upon  the  Convention,  or  even  against  Ihe 
Jacobin  Club.  It  is  true,  lliese"  men  of 
whn^  Hebert  Chauiiiette,  and  others  were 
leaders,  had  never  shown  the  least'  diffi- 
dence of  Robespierre,  but,  on  the  contrary 
kaJ  used  all  means  tu  propitiate  his  favour.' 


I  But  the  man  whom  a  tyrant  fears,  becomes, 
with  little  farther  provocation,  the  object 
I  of  his  mortal  enmity.  Robespierre  watch- 
I  ed,  therefore,  with  vigilance,  the  occasion 
of  overreaching  and  destroying  this  party, 
whose  power  he  dreaded  ;  and,  singular  to 
tell,  he  sought  the  means  of  accomplishing 
their  ruin  in  the  very  extravagance  of  their 
revolutionary  zeal,  which  shortly  before  he 
might  have  envied,  as  pushed  farther  than 
his  own.  But  Robespierre  did  not  want 
sense  ;  and  he  saw  with  pleasure  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  their  lollowers,  run  into 
such  inordinate  extravagancies,  as  he 
thouf;ht  might  render  his  own  interference 
desi.rable,  even  to  those  who  most  disliked 
his  principles,  most  abhorred  the  paths  by 
which  he  had  climbed  to  power,  and  most 
feared  the  use  which  he  made  of  it. 

It  was  through  the  subject  of  religion 
that  this  means  of  ruining  his  opponents,  as 
he  hoped,  arose.  A  subject,  which  one 
would  have  thought  so  inditierent  to  either, 
came  to  be  on  both  sides  the  occasion  cf 
quarrel  between  the  Commune  of  Paris  and 
the  Jacobin  leader.  But  there  is  a  fanati- 
cism of  atheism,  as  well  as  of  superstitious 
belief;  and  a  philosopher  can  harbour  and 
express  as  much  malice  against  those  who 
persevere  in  believing  what  he  is  pleased 
to  denounce  as  unworthy  of  credence,  as 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  priest  can  bear 
against  a  n.an  who  cannot  )  ield  faith  to  dog- 
mata which  he  thinks  insutficientlv  proved. 
.Vccordiniily.  the  throne  being  totally  aniii 
hilated,  it  appeared  to  the  pliilosophers  of 
the  school  of  Hebert,  (who  was  author  of 
the  most  gross  and  beastly  periodical  paper 
of  the  time,  called  the  Pere  du  Chene,) 
that  in  totally  destroying  such  vestiges  of 
religion  and  pulilic  worship  as  were  still 
retained  by  the  people  of  France,  there  was 
room  for  a  splendid  triumph  of  liberal  opin- 
ions.  It  was  not  enough,  they  said,  for  a 
regenerate  nation  to  have  dethroned  earthly 
kinsrs,  unless  she  stretched  out  the  arm  of 
defiance  towards  those  powers  which  su» 
ncrstition  had  represented  as  reigning  cvei 
boundless  space. 

An  unhappy  man,  named  Gobet,  Conf*S 
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tutinnal  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  brought  for-  | 
ward  (o  play  the  principal  part  m  the  most 
impudent  and  scandalous  farce  ever  acted  ! 
in  the  face  ol"  a  national  representation.         I 

It  is  said  tliat  the  leaders  of  the  scene  j 
had  some  diriiculty  in  inducing  the  bishop 
to  comply  with  the  task  assigned  him, 
which,  after  all,  he  executed,  not  without 
present  tears  and  subsequent  remorse.  But 
ne  did  play  the  part  prescribed.  He  was 
brought  ftirward  in  full  procession,  to  de- 
clare to  the  Convention,  that  the  religion 
which  he  had  taught  so  many  years,  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  piece/)f  priestcraft,  which 
had  no  foundation  either  in  liistory  or  sa- 
cred truth.  He  disowned,  in  solemn  and 
explicit  terms,  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
to  whose  worship  he  had  been  consecrated, 
and  devoted  hijisclf  in  future  to  the  hom- 
age of  Liberty,  F.qualily.  \  irtue,  and  Mo- 
rality. He  then  laid  on  the  table  his  Epis- 
copal decorations,  and  received  a  fraternal 
embrace  from  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Several  apostate  priests  followed  the 
example  of  this  pYelate. 

The  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  churches 
was  seized  upon  and  desecrated ;  proces- 
sions entered  the  Convention,  travestied  ii. 
priestly  garments,  and  singing  the  most  pro- 
fane hymns;  while  many  of  the  chalices 
and  sacred  vessels  were  applied  by  Chau- 
inette  and  Hebert  to  the  celebration  of  their 
own  impious  orgies.  The  world,  for  the 
first  time,  heard  an  assembly  of  men,  Lorn 
and  educated  in  civilization,  and  assuming 
the  right  to  govern  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
European  nations,  uplift  their  united  voice 
to  deny  the  most  solemn  truth  which  man's 
soul  receives,  and  renounce  unanimously 
the  belief  and  worship  of  a  Deity.  For  a 
short  time  the  same  mad  profanity  continu- 
ed to  be  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  insane 
time  stands  unrivalled  for  ,^bsurdity,  com- 
bined with  impiety.  The  doors  of  the  Con- 
vention were  thrown  open  to  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians-,  preceded  by  whom,  the  members 
of  the  Municipal  Body  entered  in  solemn 
procession,  singing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  lib- 
erty, and  escorting,  as  the  object  of  their 
future  worship,  a  veiled  female,  whom  they 
termed  the  Goddess  of  Rea.^on.  Being 
IjTought  wiiiiin  the  bar,  she  was  unveiled 
with  great  form,  and  placed  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  President-,  when  she  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  dancing-girl  of  the 
Opera,  with  whose  charms  most  of  the  per- 
sona preser.'.  were  ac»,uainted  from  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  while  the  experi- 
ence of  individuals  was  farther  expended. 
To  this  person,  as  the  fittest  representative 
of  that  Reason  whom  they  worshipped,  the 
National  Convention  of  France  rendered 
public  homage. 

This  impious  and  ridiculous  mummery 
had  a  certain  fashion  ;  and  the  installation 
of  the  (ioddess  of  Reason  was  renewed  and 
imitated  throutrhout  the  nation,  in  such  pla- 
ces where  the  inhabitants  desired  to  show 
themselves  equal  to  all  the  heights  of  the 
Revolution.  The  churches  were,  in  most 
districts  of  France,  closed  against  priests 
%nd   worshippers — the   bells   were   broken 


and  cast  into  cannon — the  whole  enclRsias* 
tical  establishment  destroyed — and  the  Ke« 
publican  inscription  over  the  cemeteries, 
declaring  death  to  be  perpetual  sleep,  an- 
nounced to  those  who  lived  under  that  do» 
minion,  that  they  were  to  hope  no  redrcsa 
even   in  the  next  world. 

Intimately  connected  with  the.je  laws 
aflecliiig  religion,  was  that  which  reduced 
the  union  of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  en- 
gagement which  human  beings  can  form, 
and  the  permanence  of  which  leads  most 
strongly  to  the  consolidation  of  society,  to 
the  state  of  a  mere  civil  contract  of  a  tran- 
sitory character,  which  any  two  pe^son8 
might  engage  in,  and  cast  loose  at  pleasure, 
when  their  taste  was  changed,  or  their  ap- 
petite gratified.  If  fiends  had  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  discover  a  mode  ol'  most 
effectually  destroying  whatever  is  venera- 
ble, graceful,  or  permanent  in  domestic  life, 
and  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  an  assur- 
ance that  the  mischief  which  it  was  their 
object  to  create  should  be  perpetrated  from 
one  generation  to  another,  they  could  not 
have  invented  a  more  effectual  plan  than 
the  degr.ndation  of  marriage  into  a  state  of 
mere  occasional  cohabitation,  or  licer.sed 
concubinage.  Sophie  Arnoult.  an  actress 
famous  for  the  witty  things  she  said,  de- 
scribed the  Republican  marriage  as  the  Sa 
crainent  of  adultery. 

These  anti-religious  and  anti-social  regu* 
lations  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
frantic  and  inconsiderate  zealots,  by  whom 
they  had  been  urged  forward.  Hehert  and 
Chaumette  hid  outrun  the  spirit  of  the 
timei,  evil  as  that  was,  and  had  contrived  to 
get  beyond  the  sympathy  even  of  those, 
who,  at  heart  as  vicious  and  criminal  aa 
they,  had  still  the  sagacity  to  fear,  or  the 
taste  to  be  disgusted  with,  this  overstrained 
tone  of  outrageous  impiety.  Perhaps  they 
might  have  other  motives  for  condemning 
so  gross  a  display  of  irreligion.  The  most 
guilty  of  men  are  not  desir(  us,  generally 
speaking,  totally  to  disbelieve  and  abandon 
all  doctrines  of  religious  faith.  They  can- 
not, if  they  would,  prevent  themselves  from 
a[)prehending  a  future  state  of  retri'iulion  ; 
and  little  effect  as  such  feeble  glimmering 
of  belief  may  have  on  their  lives,  they  will 
not  in  general  willingly  throw  away  the 
slight  cliance,  that  it  may  be  possible  on 
some  occasion  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  Church  or  to  the  Deity.  This  hope, 
even  to  those  on  whom  it  has  no  salutary 
influence,  resembles  the  confidence  given 
to  a  sailor  during  a  gale  of  wind,  by  his 
knowing  that  tluTc  is  a  port  under  his  lee. 
His  purpose  may  be  never  to  run  for  the 
haven,  or  he  may  judge  there  is  great  im- 
probability that  by  doin?  so  he  should 
reach  it  in  safety  ;  yet  still,  such  being  the 
case,  he  would  esteem  hims»^lf  but  little  in- 
debted to  any  one  «  ho  should  blot  the  har- 
bour of  refuge  out  of  the  chart.  To  all 
those,  who,  in  various  de'jrees,  received 
and  believed  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
on  which  those  of  morality  are  dependant, 
the  professors  of  those  wild  absurdities  be- 
came objects  of  contempt,  dislike,  hatred^ 
and  punishment. 
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Danlon  regarded  the  proceedings  of  He- 
bert  and  nis  phiiosopncrs  of  the  Commune 
with  scorn  and  disgust.  However  wicked 
he  had  shown  himself,  he  was  too  wise  and 
too  proud  to  approve  of  such  impolitic  and 
senseless  folly.  Besides,  this  perpetual 
undermining  whatever  remained  of  social 
institutions,  prevented  any  stop  being  put 
to  the  revolutionary  movements,  which 
Danton,  having  placed  his  party  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  himself  nearly  as  high  as  he 
could  promise  to  climb,  was  now  desirous 
should  be  done. 

Robespierre  looked  on  these  extravagant 
proceedings  with  a  different  and  more 
watchful  eye.  Ac  saw  what  Hebert  and 
his  associates  had  lost  in  popularity,  by  af- 
fecting the  doctrines  of  atheism  and  utter 
profaneness;  ar<i  he  imagined  a  plan,  first 
for  destroying  these  blasphemers,  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation,  as  noxious 
animals,  and  then  of  enlarging,  and,  as  it 
"■vere,  sanctifying  his  own  power,  by  once 
more  connecting  a  spirit  of  devotion  of 
so.ne  modified  kind  or  other  with  the  rev- 
olutionary form  of  government,  of  which 
he  desired  to  continue  the  head. 

It  has  even  been  supposed,  that  Robes- 
pierre's extravagant  success  in  rising  so 
much  above  all  human  expectation,  had  in- 
duced him  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of 
acting  the  part  of  a  rscw  Mahomet,  in  bring- 
ing back  religious  opinion  into  France,  un- 
de."  his  own  direct  auspices.  He  is  said  to 
have  countenanced  in  secret  the  extrava- 
gancies of  a  female  called  Catharine  The- 
ot,  or  Theos,  an  enthusiastic  devotee,  whose 
doctri.ies  leaned  to  Quietism.  She  was  a 
kind  of  Joanna  Southcote,  and  the  Aaron 
of  her  sect  wasDom  Gerle,  formerly  a  Car- 
thusian monk,  and  remarkable  for  the  mo- 
tion he  made  in  the  first  National  Assembly 
that  the  Cathofic  religion  should  be  recog- 
nised as  that  of  France.''  Since  that  time 
he  had  become  entirely  deranged.  A  few 
visionaries  of  both  sexes  attended  secret 
and  nightly  meetings,  in  which  Thcot  and 
Dom  Gerle  presided.  Robespierre  was  re- 
cognised by  them  as  one  of  the  elect,  and  is 
said  to  have  favoured  their  superstitious 
doctrines.  But  whether  the  Dictator  saw 
in  them  anything  more  than  tools,  which 
might  be  applied  to  his  own  purpose,  there 
seems  no  positive  authority  to  decide.  At 
any  r.ate,  whatever  religions  opinions  he 
might  have  imbibed  himself,  or  have  be- 
come desirous  of  infusing  into  the  state, 
ihev  were  not  such  as  were  qualified  to 
modify  either  his  ambition,  his  jealousy,  or 
his  love  of  blood. 

The  power  of  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and 
of  the  Community  of  ['aris  was  now  ripe 
for  destruction.  Roussin,  with  the  other 
armed  satellites  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
bullied  indeed,  and  spoke  about  taking  the 
part  of  tlie  magistracy  if  I'aris  against  the 
Convention  ;  but  though  they  had  the  mas- 
ter and  active  ruffrms  st'll  at  their  service, 
they  could  no  longer  command  the  loner  sa- 
me columns  of  pikes,  which  used  to  follow 
md  back  them,  and  without  whoso  aid  they 
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feared  they  might  not  be  found  equal  ia 
number  to  face  the  National  Guard.  S* 
early   as    27th    December    1793,    we   find 

Chaumette  expressing  himself  to  the  Com- 
mune as  one  who  had  fallen  on  evil  times 
and  evil  days.  He  brouglit  forward  evi- 
dence to  show,  that  it  was  no:  he  who  had 
conducted  the  installation  of  the  Goddess 
of  Pieason  in  his  native  city  of  Nevers  ;  and. 
he  com.plains  heavily  of  his  lot,  that  the 
halls  weic  crowded  with  women  demand- 
ing the  liberty  of  their  husbands,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutiona- 
ry Societies.  It  was  plain  that  a  change 
was  taking  place  in  the  political  atmosphere, 
when  Chaumette  was  obliged  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  impiety  which  used  to  be 
his  boast,  and  was  subjected  besides  to  fe- 
male reproach  for  his  republican  zeal,  ia 
imprisoning  and  destroying  a  few  thousand 
suspected  persons. 

This  spirit  of  reaction  increased,  and  was 
strengthened  by  Robespierre's  influence 
now  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  Com- 
mune. The  principal  leaders  in  the  Com- 
mune, many  of  whom  seem  to  have  been 
foreigners,  and  among  the  rest  the  celebrat- 
ed Anacharsis  Clootz,  were  arrested.* 

The  case  of  these  men  was  singular,  and 
would  have  been  worthy  of  pity  had  it  ap- 
plied to  any  but  such  worthless  wretches. 
They  were  accused  of  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  crime  which  seemed  such  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Sans-Culotte.  Much  there  was 
which  could  be  only  understood  metaphysi- 
cally, much  there  was  of  literal  falsehood, 
but  little  or  nothing  like  a  distinct  or  well- 
grounded  accusation  of  a  specific  criminal 
tact.  The  charge  bore,  that  they  were  as- 
sociates of  Pitt  and  Cobourg.  and  had  com- 
bined ai.ainst  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple— l(iaat,J  them  with  the  intention  of 
st.arving  thereby  Paris — with  that  of  ridi- 
culing the  Convention,»by  a  set  of  puppets 
dressed  up  to  imitate  uiat  scarce  less  pas- 
sive Assembly — and  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  consisting  of  allegations  that 
were  totally  unim|)ortant,  or  totally  unprov- 
ed. But  nothing  was  said  of  their  riv.alry 
to  Robespierre,  which  was  the  true  cause 
of  their  trial,  and  as  little  of  their  revolu- 
tionary murders,  being  the  ground  on 
which  they  really  deserved  their  fate. 
Something  was  talked  of  pillage,  at  which 
Roussin,  the  commandant  of  the  Picvolu- 
tionary  .\rmy,  lost  all  patience.  "Do  they 
tallc  to  me  of  jiiltcring  ?"  he  says—"  Dare 
they  accuse  such  a  man  as  I  am  of  a  theft 
of  bed  .and  body  linen  1  Do  they  bring 
against  me  a  charge  of  petty  larceny — 
against  me  who  have  had  all  their  throats  at 
my  disposal  ?" 

'I'lie  accused  persons  were  convicted  and 
executed,  to  the  number  of  nineteen.  From 
that  time  ttie  city  of  Paris  lost  the  means 
of  being  so  pre-eminent  in  the  affairs  of 
P'rance,  as  her  Conimune  had  formerly  ren- 
dered her.  The  power  of  the  magistracy  was 
much  broken  by  the  reduction  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army,  wliich  the  Convention  dis- 
solved as  levied  upon  false  principles,  and 
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as  being  rather  a  metropolitan  than  a  na- 
tional force,  and  one  which  was  easily  ap- 
plied to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 

The  Heberlisls  being  removed,  Robes- 
pierre liad  yet  to  combat  and  defeat  a  more 
Ibrmidabie  advers;iry.  The  late  conspira- 
tors had  held  associations  with  the  club  of 
Cordeliers,  with  wiiich  Danton  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  particular  relations,  but  they  had 
not  experienced  his  support,  which  in  poli- 
cy he  ought  to  have  extended  to  them.  He 
had  begun  to  separate  his  party  and  his 
views  too  distinctly  from  his  old  friends 
and  old  proceedings.  He  imagined,  falsely 
as  It  proved,  that  his  bark  could  sail  as  tri- 
umphantly upon  waves  composed  only  of 
water,  as  on  those  of  blood.  He  and  oth- 
ers seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a  loath- 
ing against  these  continued  acts  of  cruelty, 
as  if  they  had  been  gorged  and  nauseated  by 
the  constant  repetition.  Danton  spoke  of 
mercy  and  pardon  ;  and  his  partisan,  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  in  a  very  ingenious  parody 
upon  Tacitus,  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  tyrants  and  informers  of  the  French  Jac- 
obin government,  and  those  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  Court.  The  par.illels  were  most 
ably  drawn,  and  Robespierre  and  his  agents 
might  read  their  own  characters  in  those  of 
the  most  odious  wretches  of  that  odious 
time.  From  these  aggressions  Danton 
seemed  to  meditate  the  part  which  Tallien 
afterwards  adopted,  of  destroying  Robes- 
pierre and  his  power,  and  substituting  a 
mode  of  government  which  should  show 
some  regard  at  least  to  life  and  to  property. 
But  he  was  too  late  in  making  his  move- 
ment 3  Robespierre  was  beforehand  with 
him;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
March,  the  Parisians  and  the  members  of  the 
Convention  hardly  d.ared  whisper  to  each 
other,  that  Danton,  whose  name  had  been 
as  formidable  as  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  had 
been  arrested  like  any  poor  ex-noble,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  fatal  lictors. 

There  was  no  end  of  exclamation  and 
wonder ;  for  Danton  was  the  great  apostle, 
the  very  Mahomet  of  Jacobinism.  His  gi- 
gantic stature,  his  huge  and  ferocious  phys- 
iognomy, his  voice  which  struck  terror  in 
its  notes  of  distant  thunder,  and  tiie  ener- 
gies of  talent  and  vehemence  mingled, 
which  supplied  that  voice  with  Language 
worthy  of  its  deep  tones,  were  such  as  be- 
came the  prophet  of  that  horrible  and  fear- 
ful sect.  Marat  was  a  madman,  raised  into 
consequence  only  by  circumstances, — Ro- 
bespierre a  cold,  creeping,  calculating  hyp- 
ocrite, whose  malignity  resembled  that  of 
a  paltry  and  second-rate  fiend, — but  Danton 
was  a  character  for  Shakspeare  or  Schiller 
to  have  drawn  in  all  its  broad  lights  and 
shades  ;  or  Bruce  could  have  sketched  from 
him  a  yet  grander  Ras  Michael  than  he  of 
Tigre.  His  passions  were  a  hurricane, 
which,  furious,  regardless,  and  desolating 
in  its  course,  had  yet  its  intervals  of  sun-  ; 
shine  and  repoFC.  Neither  good  by  nature,  ! 
nor  just  by  principle  or  political  calcul.i- 
tion,  men  were  often  surprised  at  finding 
lie  still  possessed  some  feelings  of  generos- 
ity, and  some  tendency  even  towards  mag- 
nanimity.    Early  habits  of  profligate  indul 


gence,  the  most  complete  stifler  of  human 
virtue,  and  his  implication  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  with  the  wretched  faction  of 
Orleans,  made  him,  if  not  a  worse,  certainly 
a  meaner  villain  than  nature  had  designed 
him ;  for  his  pride  must  have  saved  him 
from  much,  which  he  yielded  to  from  the 
temptations  (A'  gross  indulgence,  and  from 
the  sense  of,  narrow  circumstances.  .Still 
when  Danton  foil  under  Robespierre,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  mousing-owl  had  hawked 
at  and  (-truck  an  eagle,  or  at  least  a  high- 
I  soaring  vulture.  His  avowed  associates 
lamented  hiia  of  course  ;  nay,  Legendre 
and  others,  by  undertaking  his  defence  in 
the  Convention,  and  arrogating  for  him  the 
merit  of  those  violent  measures  which  had 
paved  the  w.iy  to  the  triumph  of  Jacobin- 
ism, showed  more  consistency  in  their 
friendship  than  these  ferocious  demagogues 
manifested  on  any  other  occasion. 

Danton,  before  his  fall,  seemed  to  have 
lost  much  of  his  sagacity  as  well  as  enorgy. 
Ke  had  full  warning  of  his  danger  from  La 
Croix,  Wcsterroann,  and  others,  yet  took 
no  steps  either  for  escape  or  defence,, 
though  either  seemed  in  his  power.  Still 
his  courage  was  ih  no  degree  abated,  or  his 
haughty  spirit  tamed  ;  although  he  seemed 
to  submit  passively  to  his  fate  with  the 
disheartening  conviction,  which  often  un- 
mans great  criminals,  that  his  hour  was 
come. 

Danton's  process  was.  of  course,  a  short 
one.     He  and  his  comrades,  Camille  Des 
moulins,  Westermann,  and  La  Croix,  were 
dragged  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
a  singular  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Girondist,  Boyer  Fonfrede.      This 
man  had  exclaimed  to  Danton,  ugder  whose 
auspices  that  engine  of  arbitrary  power  was 
established,  "  You  insist,  then,  upon  erect- 
ing this  arbitrary  judgment-seat  ?    Be  it  so  j 
and,  like  the  tormenting  engine  devised  by 
Phalaris,  may  it  not  fail  to  consume  its  in 
venters  '."     As  judges,  witnesses,  accusers, 
and  guards,  Danton  was  now  surrounded 
by  those  who  had  been  too  humble   to  as 
pire  to  be  companions  of  his  atrocities,  ano 
held  themselves  sufficiently   honoured  ia 
becoming  his   agents.     They  looked  on  his' 
unstooping  pride  and  unshaken  courage,  as 
timid  spectators  upon  a  lion  in  a  cage,  while 
they  still  doubt  the  security  of  the  bars, 
and  have  little  confidence  in  their  own  per 
sonal  safety.     He  answered,  to  the  formaj 
interrogatories   concerning  his    name  and 
dwelling,  "  My  dwelling  will  be  soon  with 
annihilation — my   name   will   live    in    the 
Pantheon  of  History."     Camille  Desmou- 
lins, Herault  les  Sechelles,  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine,  men  of  considerable  literary  talent,  and 
amongst  the  few  Jacobins  who  had  .iny  real 
pretension  to  such  accomplishments,  shared 
his  fate.     Westermann  was  also  numbered 
with  them,  the  same  officer  who  directed 
the  attack  on  the  palace  of  the  Tiiilleriea 
on   10th  .\ugust,  and  who  afterwards  was 
distinguished   by   so   many    victories    ana 
defeats  in   La  Vendue,  that  he  was  called, 
from  his  activity,  the  scourge  of  that  dis- 
trict. 
Their  accusation  waS;  as  in  all  such  cat« 
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es  at  the  period,  an  olla  podrida,  if  we  can 
be  allowed  the  expression,  in  which  evc.-y 
criminal  in;,'redient  was  mixed  up  ;  but  so 
incoherently  mingled  and  assembled  to- 
gether, BO  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  so  obscurely  detailed  in  the  charge 
and  in  the  proof,  that  it  was  plain  that  ma- 
lignant falsehood  had  n;ade  the  gruel  thick 
and  slab.  Had  Danton  been  conden-.ned 
for  his  real  crimes,  the  doom  ought,  in 
justice,  to  have  involved  judjes,  jurors, 
witnesses,  and  most  of  the  spectators  in 
tlie  court. 

Robespierre  became  much  alarmed  for 
the  issue  of  the  t.l„,.  The  Convention 
showed  reviving  signs  of  spirit;  and  when 
a  revolutionary  deputation  demanded  at  the 
bar,  "  that  death  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day,"  and  reminded  them,  that,  •'  liad  they 
granted  the  moderate  demand  of  ihree  hun- 
dred thousand  heads,  when  requested  by 
the  philanthropic,  and  pnw  canorized  Ma- 
rat, they  would  have  saved  the  republic  the 
wais  of  La  Vendee,"  they  were  received 
with  discouraging  murmurs.  Tallien,  the 
president,  informed  them,  "that  not  death, 
brt  justice,  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;"  and 
the  petitioners,  notwithstanding  the  patri- 
otic turn  of  their  modest  request,  were 
driven  from  the  bar  with  execrations. 

This  looked  ill  ;  but  the  power  of  Robes- 
pierre was  still  predominant  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal,  and  after  a  gallant,  and 
unusually  long  defence,  (of  which  no  notice 
was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  iVloniteur,) 
Danton  and  his  associates  were  condemn- 
ed, and  carried  to  instant  execution.  They 
maintained  their  firmness,  or  rather  harden- 
edness  of  character,  to  the  last ;  and  when 
Danton  observed  Fabre  d'Eglantine  begin- 
ning to  iooK  gloomy,  he  cheered  him  with 
a  play  on  words:  '"Courage,  my  friend," 
he  said,  in  his  deep,  suilen  tone  of  voice, 
"  we  are  all  about  to  take  up  your  trade — 
JVows  allons  faire  dcs  vers."  The  fufferers 
on  this  occasion,  were  men  whose  accom- 
plishments and  talents  attracted  a  higher 
degree  of  sympathy,  than  that  which  had 
been  given  to  the  equally  eloquent  but  less 
successful  Gi.'ondists.  Even  honest  men 
looked  on  the  fate  of  Danton  with  some  re- 
gret, as  when  a  furious  bull  is  slain  with  a 
slight  biow  by  a  crafty  Tauridor  ;  and  miny 
men  of  good  feelings'  had  hoped,  that  the 
cause  of  order  and  security  might  at  least 
have  been  benefited  in  some  degree,  by  his 
obtaining  the  victory  in  a  struggle  with 
Bobespierre.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  latter, 
conceived  his  power  had  been  rendered 
permanent,  bv  the  overthrow  of  his  last  and 
most  formidable  rival,  and  exalted  in  pro- 
portion. Both  were  deceived  in  their  cal- 
culations The  predominance  of  such  a 
man  as  Danton,  miaht  possibly  have  pro- 
tracted the  reign  of  .lacobinism,  even  by 
"endering  it  somi'what  more  endurable  ; 
jut  the  pernnnent.  at  least  the  ultimate, 
success  of  Robespierre,  wns  becoming  more 
impossible,  from  the  repeated  decimations 
lo  which  his  jealousy  subjected  his  party. 
He  was  like  the  wild  chief.  I.opo  d'Aiinirre, 
whose   story  is  so  well  told  hy  Southey, 


who,  descending  the  great  river  Orellana 
with  a  party  of  buccaneers,  cut  O.T  one 
part  of  his  fol!f)wers  after  another,  in 
doubt  of  their  fidelity,  until  the  remainder 
saw  no  cliance  for  escaping  a  similar  fate, 
unless  by  being  beforehend  with  their  lead* 
er  in  murder. 

.\lludingto  Robespierre's  having  been  the 
instrument  of  his  destruction,  Danton  had 
himself  exclaimed,  '•  The  cowardly  nol- 
troon  !  I  am  tlie  only  person  who  could  haVe 
commanded  inHuence  enough  to  save  hiin." 
And  the  event  showed  that  he  spoke  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  the  approach 
of  fate  has  been  sometimes  thought  to 
confer. 

In  fact,  Robespierre  was  much  isolated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  party  of  Hebert, 
and  still  more  by  that  of  Danton  and  his 
followers.  He  had,  so  to  speak,  scarped 
away  the  ground  which  he  occupied,  until 
he  had  scarce  left  himself  standing-room  ; 
and,  detested  by  honest  men,  he  had  alien- 
ated, by  his  successive  cruelties,  even  the 
knaves  who  would  otherwise  have  adhered 
to  him  for  their  own  safety.  All  now  look- 
ed on  him  with  fear,  and  none  dared  hope 
at  the  hands  of  the  Di?totor  a  better  boon 
than  that  which  is  promised  to  OuTis,  that 
he  should  be  the  last  devoured. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Robespierre 
conceived  tlie  idea  of  reversing  the  profan- 
ities of  Chaumette.  Hebert,  and  the  athe- 
ists, by  professing  a  public  belief  in  t..e 
existence  of  a  Deity.  This,  he  conceived, 
would  at  once  be  a  sacrifice  to  public  opin- 
ion, and,  as  he  hoped  to  manage  it.  a  new 
and  potent  spring,  to  b'::  moved  by  his  owa 
finger.  In  a  word,  he  seems  to  have  de- 
signed to  unite,  with  his  power  in  the  state, 
the  character  of  High  Pontiff  of  the  new 
faith. 

.\s  t'le  organ  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Robespierre,  by  a  speech  of  great 
length,  and  extremely  dull,  undertook  the 
conversion  of  the  French  nation  from  infi- 
delity. Upon  all  such  occasions  he  had 
recourse  to  that  gross  flattery,  which  w;i9 
his  great,  rarely-failing,  rnd  almost  sole 
receipt  for  popularity.  He  began  by  assur- 
ing them,  that,  in  her  lights,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  her  improvement.  France  had  pre- 
ceded the  rest  of  F.urope  by  a  ma-ch  of  at 
least  two  thousand  years  ;  and  that,  exist- 
ing among  the  ordinary  nations  of  the 
world,  she  appeared  to  beloni;  to  another, 
race  of  beings.  Still  hr  thought  some  be- 
lief in  a  Deity  would  do  her  no  iiarm.  Then 
he  was  again  hurried  away  by  his  elo 
quence,  of  which  we  cannot  neip  giving  a 
literal  specimen,  to  show  at  how  little  ex- 
pense of  sense,  taste,  or  talent,  a  man  may 
be  held  an  excellent  orator,  and  become 
dictator  of  a  great  nation  : — 

•' Yes,  the  delicious  land  which  we  in- 
habit, and  which  Nature  caresses  with  so 
much  predilection,  is  made  to  be  the  do- 
main of  liberty  and  of  happiness;  and  that 
people,  at  once  so  open  to  fee'ing.  and  to 
generous  pride,  are  born  for  ijb'rv  and  for 
virtue.  O  mv  native  country  1  if  fortune  had 
caused  my  birth  in  some  reL'ion  remote  from 
thy  shores,  I  would  not  the  less  have  ad- 
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dressed  constant  prayers  to  Heaven  in  tliy 
beli;ilf,  and  would  have  wept  over  the  reci- 
tal of  thy  combats  and  thy  virtues.  My 
soul  would  have  followed  with  restless  ar- 
dour every  change  in  this  eventful  Kevolu- 
tion — 1  would  have  envied  the  lot  of  thy 
natives — of  thy  representatives.  But  I  am 
myself  a  native  ot  France — I  am  myself  a 
representative.  Intoxicatina  rapture! — O 
Eublime  people,  receive  the  sacririce  of  my 
entire  being !  Happy  is  he  who  is  born  in 
the  midst  of  thee  1  More  happy  he  who 
can  lay  down  his  life  for  thy  welfare  !"* 

Such  was  the  languat^e  which  this  great 
demagogue  held  to  the  sublime  people 
A-hose  lives  he  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  day,  regular  task-work  ;  and  who 
were  so  well  protected  in  person  and  prop- 
erty, that  no  man  dared  call  his  hat  his  own, 
or  answer  for  ten  minutes'  space  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  head  that  wore  it.  Much  there 
was,  also,  about  the  rashness  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Ke.ason,  whose  steps  he  accuses 
of  being  too  premature  in  her  cause — much 
sSjcut  England  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who.  he  says 
fasted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  as  they  wore 
mourning  for  Capet  and  his  wife.  But  the 
summary  of  this  extraordinary  oration  w.as 
a  string  of  decrees,  commencing  with  a  de- 
claration that  the  Republic  of  Franco  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  tht 
grand  nation  might  have  recognised  the 
government  of  a  co-ordinale  slate.  The 
other  decrees  established  the  nature  of  the 
worship  to  be  rendered  to  the  (Ireat  Being 
whom  these  frail  atoms  had  restored  to  his 
plac!  in  their  thoughts;  and  this  w,as  to  be 
expressed  bv  dedicating  a  day  in  each  de- 
cade to  some  peculiar  and  established  Vir- 
tue, with  hymns  and  processions  in  due 
honour  of  it,  approaching  as  near  to  Pagan- 
ism as  could  well  be  accomplished.  The 
last  decree  appointed  a  fete  to  be  given  in 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  as 
the  nation  might  have  celebrated  by  public 
rejoicings  a  pacification  with  some  neigh- 
bouring power. 

The  speech  was  received  with  servile  ap- 
plause by  the  (Convention.  Couthon,  with 
affected  enthusiasm,  demanded  that  not  on- 
ly the  speech  should  be  published  in  the 
usual  form,  by  suoplving  each  member  with 
f-\x  copies,  but  that  the  plan  should  be  trans- 
lated into  all  lan'.'uages,  and  dispersed 
through  the  universe. 

The  conducting  of  this  heathen  mumme- 
ry, which  was  substituted  for  overv  external 
sign  of  rational  devotion,  was  intrusted  to 
the  genius  of  the  painter.  David  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  that  the  darins  blasphemy  of  the 
purpose  threw  a  chill  upon  tlie  sense  of  rid- 
icule, it  was  scarcely  mitchcd  a»  a  misipie- 
rade  even  by  the  memorable  procession 
conducted  bv  the  notf)riou9  Orator  of  the 


•  When  we  read  »iich  iDi4eni'ilo  stiiff,  nml  con- 
•i.liT  Ihe  crimen  whi'-li  such  oratory  i>cciL«i>inp(l,  it 
rcnii'iil'i  m  of  tho  ofii'iioiT  of  a  Maliomeilan  doctor, 
who  assure  I  Briicn  th^il  the  tV^iil,  or  Anticliri«t, 
wi««  In  appnar  ia  ihp  f  irni  of  m  a"",  and  Ihnl  miil- 
tiiiidp*  were  to  f  11  iw  him  to  bell,  attracted  by  th« 
•luuc  of  hu  braying. 
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Human  Race.*  There  was  a  general  mus- 
ter of  all  Paris,  divided  into  bands  of  young 
women  and  matrons,  and  old  men  and 
youths,  with  oaken  boughs  and  drawn 
sw3rds,  and  all  other  emblems  appertaining 
to  their  different  ages.  They  were  preced- 
ed by  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
having  their  hands  full  of  ears  of  corn,  and 
spice:-,  and  t'ruits;  while  Ptobespierre,  their 
president,  clad  in  a  sort  of  purlpe  garment, 
moved  apart  and  alone,  and  played  the  part 
of  Sovereign  I'ontifT. 

After  marching  up  and  down  through  tho 
streets,  to  the  sound  of  doggrcl  hymns,  the 
procession  drew  up  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuillerics,  before  some  tirew(vrks  which  had 
been  prepared,  and  Robespierre  madp  a 
speech,  entirely  addressed  to  the  bystanders, 
without  a  word  either  of  prayer  or  invoca- 
tion. His  acknowledgment  of  a  Divinity 
was,  it  seems,  limitrd  to  a  mere  admission 
in  point  of  fact,  and  involved  no  worship 
of  the  great  Being,  whose  existence  he  at 
length  condescended  to  own.  He  had  no 
sooner  made  his  offering,  than  fire  was  set 
to  some  figures  dressed  up  to  resemble 
Atheism.  Ambition.  F.gotism.  and  other  evH 
principles.  'J'he  young  men  then  brandish- 
ed their  weapons,  the  old  patted  llicm  on 
the  head,  the  girls  Hung  about  their  flow- 
ers, and  the  matrons  flourished  aloft  their 
children,  all  as  it  had  bf^en  set  down  in  Da- 
vid's programme.  And  this  scene  of  mlfek- 
ing  was  to  pass  tor  the  repentance  of  a  great 
people  turning  themselves  again  to  ^ne  Dei- 
ty, whose  worship  thev  had  forsaken,  and 
whose  being  they  had  denied  ! 

I  will  appeal — not  to  a  sincere  Christian 
— but  to  anv  philosopher  forming  such  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  as  even  mere 
unassisted  reason  can  attain  to,  whether 
there  does  not  appear  more  impiety  in  Ro- 
b.^spierre's  mode  of  acknowledging  the  Di- 
vinity, than  i.i  Heberl's  horrible  avowal  of 
direct  Alhei?m  ? 

The  proce£?ion  did  not,  in  common 
phrase,  take  with  the  people ;  it  produced 
no  striking  elFect — awakened  no  deep  feel- 
ing. By  Catholics  it  was  regarded  with 
horror,  by  wise  men  of  every  or  no  princi- 
ple as  ridiculous  ;  and  there  weri'  politi- 
cians, who,  under  the  dismiisc  of  tliis  re- 
ligions ceremony,  pretended  to  detect  fur- 
ther and  deeper  schemes  of  the  dictator 
Robespierre.  F.ven  in  the  course  of  the 
prr>ce.«sion,  threats  arid  murmurs  had  reach- 
ed his  ears,  which  the  impatient  resentment 
of  the  friends  of  Danton  was  unable  to  sup- 
press ;  a:id  ho  saw  plainly  that  he  must 
agttin  betake  himself  to  the  task  of  murder, 
and  dispose  of  Tdlien.  Collot  d'flerbois, 
and  othorn.  as  he  had  done  success!  .'ely  of 
Hebert  and    Danton   himself,   or   else   his 

*  Poor  Anarbar«ii  Clootz.  He  had  bpen  expelled 
from  ihn  Jii'^ohi'i  Cliit»  an  a  Pru'-sinn,  an  ex-nolile, 
and,  what  perhaps  wuh  not  previniHly  susjipcted,  a 
person  of  f  .rtono  oiiough  to  ho  judged  an  nti*ti>- 
cral.  Hl«  real  ollence  wni  !>oia(;!i  lii-hertint,  and 
h<>  lufTcre  I  accoriliagly  witli  tho  leader?  of  that 
parly. — Thi<  note  was  rather  uTiece«ary;  but 
Aiarliar«i<  Chioli  was,  I  i  point  of  ah<iirdity,  on« 
of  the  most  iniinilabie  jiiTiionu^es  in  tlie  Royolu- 
tiun. 
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Conner  victories  would  but  lead  to  his  final 
ruin. 

Meanwliile  the  despot,  whoBe  look.smade 
even  the  democrats  of  The  Mountain  trem- 
ble, when  directed  upon  them,  shrunk  him- 
self before  the  apprehended  presence  of  a 
young  female.  Cecile  Regnaud,  a  girl,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  unarmed,  came  to  his 
house  and  demanded  to  see  Robespierre. 
Her  manner  exciting  some  suspicion,  she 
was  seized  upon  by  the  body-guard  of  Jaco- 
bins, who  day  and  night  watcli'J  the  den 
of  the  tyrant,  amidst  riot  and  lilnsphemy, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  sleep  under  the 
security  of  their  neighbourhood.  When 
the  young  woman  was  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  she  would  return 
no  answer  to  the  questions  respecting  her 
purpose,  excepting  that  she  wished  to  see 
"what  a  tyrant  was  like."  She  was  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine  of  course  ;  and 
about  sixty  persons  were  executed  as  asso- 
ciates of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  never 
proved,  by  deed  or  word,  to  have  existed  at 
all.  The  victims  were  drawn  at  hazard  out 
of  the  prisons,  where  most  of  them  had 
been  confined  for  months  previous  to  the 
arrest  of  Cecile  Regnaud,  on  whose  ac- 
count they  were  represented  as  suffering.* 
Many  have  thought  the  crime  entirely  im- 
aginary, and  only  invented  by  Robespierre, 
to  represent  his  person  as  endangered  by 
the  plots  of  the  aristocracy,  and  attach  to 
himself  a  part  at  least  of  the  consequence, 
which  ^iarat  had  acquired  by  the  act  oi 
Charlotte  Corday. 

A  few  weeks  brought  on  a  sterner  en- 
counter than  that  of  the  supposed  female 
assassin.  The  Terrorists  were  divided 
among  themselves.  The  chosen  and  an- 
cient bands  of  the  10th  August,  2d  Septem- 
ber, 31th  May,  and  other  remarkable  peri- 
ods of  the  Revolution,  continued  attached 
to  the  Jacobins,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  adhered  to  Robespierre  ;  it 
was  there  his  strength  consisted.  On  the 
other  hand,  Tallien,  Barras,  Legende, 
F'ouche,  and  other  of  the  Mountain  party, 
remembered  Danton,  and  feared  for  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  Convention  at  large  were 
sure  to  embrace  any  course  which  promised 
to  free  them  from  their  present  thraldom. 

The  people  themselves  were  beginning 
to  be  less  passive.  They  no  longer  saw 
the  train  of  victims  pass  daily  to  the  guillo- 
tine, in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  with 
stupid  wonder,  or  overwhelming  fear,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  sullenness  of 
manifest  resentment,  that  waited  but  an  op- 
portunity to  display  itself.  The  citizens  in 
the  Rue  St.  llonorc  shut  up  their  shops  at 
the  hours  when  the  fatal  tumbrils  passed 
to  the  scene  of  death,  and  that  whole  quar- 
ter of  the  city  was  covered  with  gloom. 

*  Tliis  unhoard-of  iniciuitv  is  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committi!e  appointed  to  examine  Ro- 
bespierre's papers,  of  which  Courtois  wtis  the  re- 
porter. It  is  rather  a  riirious  circumstance  that, 
about  the  time  of  Cecilo  Refjn.itid's  adventure, 
there  appeared,  at  a  masked  imll  nt  London,  u 
eharacter  dressed  liUe  llie  sjK'ctro  of  Charlotte  Cor- 
day, come,  u3  she  said,  to  seek  Robespierre,  and 
inflict  on  him  the  doom  of  Maral 


These  ominous  feelings  were  observed, 
and  the  fatal  engine  was  removed  to  a  morv 
obscure  situation  at  t'.o  Barrier  de  la  Trone, 
near  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  which  it  was  tliought  a  daily 
spectacle  of  this  nature  must  be  an  inter- 
esting relief  from  labour.  But  even  the 
people  of  that  turbulent  suburb  had  lost 
some  of  their  Republican  zeal — the  men's 
feelings  were  altered.  They  saw,  indeed, 
blood  stream  in  such  quantities,  thai  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  artificial  conduit  to 
carry  it  off;  but  they  did  not  feel  that  they, 
or  those  belonging  to  them,  received  any 
advantages  from  the  number  of  victims,, 
daily  immolated,  as  they  were  assured,  in. 
their  behalf.  The  constant  effusion  of 
blood,  without  plunder  er  license  to  give  it 
zest,  disgusted  them,  as  it  would  have  dis- 
gusted all  but  literal  cannibals,  to  whose 
sustenance,  indeed,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal would  have  contributed  plentifully. 

Robespierre  saw  all  this  increasing  un- 
popularity with  much  anxiety.  He  plainly 
perceived  that,  strong  as  its  impulse  was,. 
the  stimulus  of  terror  began  to  lose  its  ef- 
fect on  the  popular  mind ;  and  he  resolved 
to  give  it  novelty,  not  by  changing  the 
character  of  his  system,  but  by  varying  the 
mode  of  its  application.  Hitherto,  men 
had  only  been  executed  for  political  crimes, 
although  the  circle  Jiad  been  so  vaguely 
drawn,  and  capable  of  such  extension  whea 
desired,  that  the  law  regarding  suspected 
persons  was  alone  capable  of  desolating  a 
whole  country.  But  if  the  penalty  of  death 
were  to  be  inflicted  for  religious  and  moral 
delinquencies,  as  well  as  for  crimes  direct- 
ed against  the  state,  it  would  at  once  throw 
the  lives  of  thousands  at  his  disposal,  upon 
whom  he  could  have  no  ready  hold  on  po- 
litical motives,  and  might  support,  at  the 
same  time,  his  newly  assumed  character  as 
a  reformer  of  manners.  He  would  also 
thus  escape  the  disagreeable  and  embar- 
rassing necessity,  of  drawing  lines  of  dis- 
tinction betwixt  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  the  old  friends  whom  he  found  it  conv\;n- 
ient  to  sacrifice.  He  could  not  say  he  was 
less  a  murderer  than  the  rest  cf  his  associ- 
ates, but  he  might  safely  plead  more  exter- 
nal decency  of  morals.  His  own  rnanners^ 
liad  always  been  reserved  and  austere  ;  and 
what  a  triumph  would  it  have  been,  had  the 
hiws  permitted  him  the  benefit  of  slaying 
Danton,  not  under  that  political  character 
which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
hi  <  own,  but  on  account  of  the  gross  pecu- 
1  'lion  and  debauchery,  which  none  could 
ii  ipute  to  the  austere  and  incorruptible 
Ui'hespierre. 

His  subordinate  agents  began  already  to 
point  to  a  reformation  of  manners.  Pa\  an, 
who  succeeded  Hebert  in  tiio  impnti.iut 
station  of  Procurcur  to  the  Commune  of  the 
metropolis,  had  already  adopted  a  very  dif- 
ferent line  from  his  predecessor,  whose 
style  derived  energy  by  printing  at  full 
length  the  foulest  oaths,  and  most  beastly  ex- 
pressions, used  by  the  refuse  of  the  people. 
Payan,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  opposi. 
tion  ti<  Pere  Duchesne,  is  found  gravely  ad 
vising  with  tlie  Commune  of  Paris,  on  a 
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plan  of  preventing  the  exposing  licentious 
prints  and  works  to  sale,  to  the  evident 
danger  of  corrupting  the  rising  generation. 

There  exists  aiso  a  curious  address  from 
the  Convention,  which  tends  to  evince  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  franier,  Robespierre. 
The  guilt  of  profane  swearing,  and  of  intro- 
ducing the  sacred  name  into  ordin.iry 
epeecii,  as  an  unmeaning  and  blasphemous 
expletive,  is  severely  ceusured.  The  us- 
ing indecent  and  vicious  expressions  in 
common  discourse  is  also  touched  upon  •, 
but  as  this  unbounded  energy  of  speech 
had  been  so  very  lately  one  of  the  most  ac- 
credited marks  of  a  true  Saiis-Culotte,  the 
legislators  were  compelled  to  qualify  tlieir 
censure  by  admitting,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  the  vulgar 
mode  of  speaking  had  been  generally  adopt- 
ed by  patriots,  in  order  to  destroy  the  jar- 
gon employed  by  the  privileged  classes, 
and  to  popularize,  as  it  was  expressed,  the 
general  langu'age  of  society.  But  these 
ends  being  effected,  the  speech  of  Repub- 
licans ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  simple,  manly, 
and  concise,  but  at  the  same  time  free  from 
coarseness  and  violence. 

From  these  indications,  and  the  tenor  of 
a  decree  to  be  hereal"ter  quoted,  it  seems 
plain  that  Robespierre  was  about  to  affect 
a  new  character,  not,  perliaps,  without  the 
hope  of  finding  a  Puritanic  party  in  France, 
as  favourable  to  his  ambitious  views  as 
that  of  the  Independents  was  to  Cromwell. 
He  might  then  have  added  the  woni  virtue 
to  liberty  and  equality,  which  formed  the 
national  programme,  and,  doubtless,  would 
have  made  it  the  pretext  of  committing 
additional  crimes.  The  decree  which  we 
allude  to  was  brought  forward  by  the  phi- 
lanthropic Couthon.  who,  with  his  kindness 
of  manner,  rendered  more  impressive  by  a 
silver-toned  voice,  and  an  affectation  of 
extreme  gentleness,  tendered  a  law,  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  not  on- 
ly to  all  sorts  of  persons  who  should  in  any 
manner  of  way  neglect  their  duty  to  the 
Republic,  or  assist  her  enemies,  but  to  tiie 
following  additional  classes  :  .\11  who 
should  have  deceived  the  people,  or  tiieir 
representatives — all  who  should  have 
sought  to  inspire  discouragement  into  good 
citizens,  or  to  favour  the  undertakings  of 
tyrants — aU  who  should  spread  false  news 
— all  who  should  seek  to  lead  astray  the 
public  opinion,  and  to  prevent  the  instruc- 
tion of  tne  people,  or  to  debauch  manners, 
and  corrupt  the  public  conscience  ;  or  who 
should  diminish  the  purity  of  revolutionary 
principles  by   counter-revolutionary  works, 

&C.  &LC.    &.C. 

It  is  evident,  that  compared  with  a  law 
coucned  in  terms  so  vague  and  general, 
so  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  description 
of  crimes  concerning  suspected  persons 
was  broad  sunshine ;  that  there  was  no 
Frenchman  living  who  might  not  be  brought 
witliin  the  danger  of  the  decree,  under  one 
or  other  of  those  sweeping  clauses  ;  that  a 
loose  or  careless  expression,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  inaccurate  article  of  news,  might 
be  fouaded  oa    aa  corruptiug  the   public 


conscience,  or  misleading  the  public  opin- 
ion; in  short,  that  tlic  slightest  indulgence 
ill  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  speech 
might  be  brought  under  this  comprehensive 
edict,  and  so  cost  the  speaker  his  life. 

The  decree  sounded  like  a  dcath-knell 
in  the  ears  of  the  Convention.  .\11  were 
made  sensible  that  another  decimation  of 
<lie  Legislative  Body  approaclied  ;  and  be- 
held with  terror,  that  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  proposed  law  for  respecting 
the  personal  inviolability  of  the  deputies, 
but  that  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 
Convention,  without  costing  Robespierre 
even  the  formality  of  asking  a  decree  from 
their  complaisant  brethren,  might  be  trans- 
ferred, like  any  ordinary  individuals,  to  the 
butchery  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
not  only  by  the  medium  of  cither  of  the 
committees,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  or  even  of  any  of  their  own 
brethren  of  the  Representative  Body,  who 
were  acting  under  a  commission.  Ruarnps, 
one  of  the  deputies,  exclaimed  in  accents 
of  despair,  that  if  this  decree  were  resolv- 
ed upon,  the  friends  of  liberty  had  no  other 
course  left  than  to  blow  their  own  brains 
out. 

The  law  passed  for  the  night,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  ;  but  the  terrified  deputies  re- 
turned to  the  attack  next  day.  The  meas- 
ure was  again  brought  into  debate,  and  the 
question"  of  privileges  was  evasively  pro- 
vided for.  .\t  a  third  .^^itting  the  theme 
w;is  renewed  ;  and,  after  much  violence, 
the  fatal  docree  was  carrictl,  without  any  of 
the  clogs  which  had  offended  Robespierre, 
and  he  attained  possession  of  the  fatal 
weapoi.,  such  as  he  had  originally  tbrged  it. 

From  this  moment  there  was  mortal 
though  secret  war  betwixt  Robespierre  and 
the  most  distinuuished  members  of  tlie  As- 
sembly, particul.'.;  iy  those  who  had  sate 
with  him  on  tlie  celebrated  Mountain,  and 
shared  all  the  atrocities  of  Jacobinism. 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  tlie  deinolisher  of  Lyons, 
and  regenerator  of  \'ille  Affranchic,  threw 
his  weight  into  the  scale  against  liis  master; 
and  several  other  members  of  both  commit- 
tees, Vi'hich  were  Robespierre's  own  organs, 
begAi  secretly  to  think  on  means  of  screen- 
ing themselves  from  a  power,  which,  like 
the  huge  Anaconda,  enveloped  in  its  coils, 
and  then  crushed  and  swallowed.  wiiateTer 
came  in  contact  with  it.  'i'he  private  prog- 
ress of  the  schism  cannot  be  traced  ;  but  it 
is  said  that  the  Dictator  found  himself  in 
a  minority  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  when  he  demanded  the  head  of 
P'ouche,  whom  tie  had  accused  as  a  Danton- 
ist  in  the  Convention  and  the  .I.icobin  Club 
It  is  certain  he  had  not  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  tor  two  or  three 
weeks  before  his  fall,  leaving  his  interest 
there  to  be  managed  by  Couthon  and  .Saint 
Just. 

Feeling  himself  thus  placed  in  the  lists 
against  his  ancient  friends  the  Terrorists, 
the  .astucious  tyrant  endeavoured  to  acquire 
allies  among  the  remains  of  the  Girondists, 
who  had  been  spared  in  contempt  more 
than  clemency,  and  permitted  to  hide 
themselves  among  the  neutral  party  who 
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occupieJ  the  Plain,  and  who  gave  generally 
their  votes  on  the  prudential  system  of  ad- 
hering to  the  stronger  side. 

Finding  little  countenance  from  this  tim- 
id and  long-neglected  part  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  Ptobespierre  returned  to  his 
more  steady  supporters  in  the  Jacobin  Club. 
Here  he  retained  his  supremacy,  and  was^ 
heard  with  enthusiastic  applause  ;  while  he' 
intimated  to  them  the  defection  of  certain 
members  of  the  legislature  from  the  true 
revolutionary  course  ;  complained  of  the 
inactivity  and  lukewarmness  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Public  Safety  and  Public  Securi- 
ty, and  described  himself  as  a  persecuted 
patriot,  almost  the  solitary  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  exposed  for  that 
reason  to  the  blows  of  a  thousand  assassins. 

"  All  patriots,"  exclaimed  Couthon,  "are 
brothers  and  friends  !  For  my  part,  I  invoke 
on  myself  the  poniards  destined  against 
Robespierre." 

"  So  do  we  all !"  exclaimed  the  meeting 
unanimously. 

Thus  encouraged,  Robespierre  urged  a 
puritication  of  the  Society,  directing  his 
accusations  against  Foucheand  other  mem- 
bers of  The  Mountain  ;  and  he  received 
the  encouragement  he  desired. 

He  ne.xt  ascertained  his  strength  among 
the  Judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  his  willing  agents  among  the  reformed 
Commune  of  Paris,  which,  a.h°r  the  fall  of 
Hebert  and  Chaumette,  he  liad  taken  care 
to  occupy  with  his  most  devoted  friends. 
But  still  he  knew  that,  in  the  storm  which 
was  about  to  arise,  these  out-of-door  dem- 
agogues were  but  a  sort  of  tritons  of  the 
minnows,  compared  to  Tallien,  Fouche, 
Barras,  CoUol  d'Herbois,  Billaud  V'arennes, 
and  other  deputies  of  distinguished  powers, 
accustomed  to  make  their  voices  heard  and 
obeyed  amid  all  the  roar  of  revolutionary 
tempest.  He  measured  and  remeasured 
his  force  with  theirs;  ani  for  more  than 
BIX  weeks  avoided  the  combat,  yet  without 
making  M\y  overtures  for  reconciliation,  in 
which,  indeed,  neither  party  would  proba- 
bly have  trusted  the  otl.er. 

Meantime  the  Dictator's  enemies  had 
also  ihfc  r  own  ground  on  which  they  could 
engage  advantageously  in  these  skirmishes, 
which  were  to  serve  as  preludes  to  the 
main  and  fatal  conflict.  Vadicr,  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
laid  l)efore  the  Convention,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  satirical  ridicule,  the  history  of  the 
mystical  meetings  and  formation  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  under  Catherine  Theot,  whose 
pretensions  have  been  already  hinted  at. 
]\o  mention  was  indeed  made  of  Robes- 
pierre, or  of  the  countenance  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  to  these  fanatical  in- 
triguers. Hut  the  fact  of  his  having  done 
so  was  well  known  ;  ami  the  shafts  of  Vn- 
dicr  were  aimed  with  such  malignant  de,'<:- 
terity,  that  while  they  soemed  only  direct- 
ed against  the  mystics  of  whom  he  spoke, 
they  galled  to  the  quick  the  Hiirh  Pontiff, 
who  ha<I  so  lately  conducted  the  new  and 
smgular  system  of  worship  which  his  influ- 
ence had  been  employed  to  in'jraft  upon 
the  genuine  atheism  natural  to  Jacobinism. 


Robespierre  felt  he  could  not  remaia 
long  in  this  situation — that  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  himself  where  he  stood 
— that  he  must  climb  higher,  or  fall — and 
that  every  moment  in  which  he  supported 
insults  and  endured  menaces  without  mak- 
ing his  vengeance  felt,  brought  with  '?*  a 
diminution  of  his  power,  lie  seems  to 
have  hesitated  between  combat  and  flight. 
Among  his  papers,  according  to  the  report 
of  Courtois  who  examined  them,  was  found 
an  obscure  intimation,  that  he  had  acquir- 
ed a  competent  property,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  retiring  at  the  close  of  his  hor- 
rible career,  after  the  example  of  the  cele- 
brated Sylla.  It  was  a  letter  from  some 
unknown  confidant,  unsigned  and  undated, 
containing  the  following  singular  passage : — 
"  You  must  employ  all  your  dexterity  to 
escape  t'rom  the  scene  on  which  you  are 
now  once  more  to  appear,  in  order  to  leave 
it  for  ever.  Your  having  attained  the  Pres- 
ident's cliair  will  be  but  one  step  to  the 
guillotine,  through  a  rabble  who  will  spit 
upon  you  as  you  pass,  as  they  did  upon 
Egalite.  Since  you  have  collected  a  treas- 
ure sufficient  to  maintain  you  for  a  long 
time,  as  well  as  those  for  whom  you  have 
made  provision,  I  will  expect  you  with 
anxiety,  that  we  may  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh 
together  at  the  expense  of  a  nation  as  cred- 
ulous as  it  is  greedy  of  novelty."  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  really  formed  such  a  plan, 
which  would  not  have  been  inconsistent 
with  his  base  spirit,  the  means  ot  accom- 
plishing it  were  probably  never  perfected. 

At  length  his  fate  urged  him  on  to  the 
encounter.  Robespierre  descended  to  the 
Convention,  where  he  had  of  late  but  rare- 
ly appeared,  like  the  far  nobler  Dictator  of 
Rome  ;  and  in  his  case  also,  a  band  of  sen 
ators  was  ready  to  poniard  the  tyrant  on  the 
spot,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  the  pop- 
ularity he  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  and  which 
they  feared  might  render  them  instant  vic- 
tims to  the  revenire  of  the  Jacobins.  The 
speech  which  Robespierre  addressed  to  the 
(!^onveiition  was  as  menacing  as  the  first 
distant  rustle  of  the  hurricane,  and  dark  .ind 
lurid  as  the  eclipse  which  announces  its 
approach.  Anxious  murmurs  had  been 
'leard  among  the  populace  who  filled  the 
tribunes,  or  crowded  the  entrances  of  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  indicating  that  a 
second  31st  of  ALay  (being  the  day  on 
which  the  Jacobins  proscribed  the  Giron- 
dists) was  about  to  witness  a  similar  opera- 
tion. 

The  first  theme  of  the  gloomy  orator  vras 
the  display  of  his  own  virtues  and  his  ser- 
vices as  a  patriot,  distinguis/iing  as  enemies 
to  their  countrv  all  wliose  opinion.s  were 
contrary  to  his  own.  He  then  reviewed 
successively  the  various  departments  of  the 
government,  and  loaded  them  in  turn  with 
censure  and  contempt.  He  declaimed 
against  the  supineness  of  the  Committees 
of  Public  Safety  and  Public  Security,  as  if 
the  guillotine  had  never  been  in  exercise; 
and  he  accused  the  Committee  of  Finance 
of  hti\\n<r  counter-revohitionizert  tlie  reve- 
nues of  the  Republic.  He  enlarged  with 
no  less  bitterness  on  withdrawing  tb«  aitit- 
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lery-men  (always  violent  Jacobins)  from 
Paris,  and  on  the  luode  of  management 
adopted  in  the  conquered  countries  of  Bel- 
gium. It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  collect 
within  the  same  lists  all  the  functionaries 
of  tne  state,  and  in  the  eame  breath  to  utter 
defiance  to  thera  ali. 

The  usual  honorary'  motion  was  made  to 
priiit  the  discourse  ;  but  then  the  storm  of 
oj^osition  broke  forth,  and  many  speakers 
vociferouslv  demanded,  that  before  so  far 
adopting  the  grave  inculpations  which  it 
contained,  the  discourse  shouUi  be  referred 
to  the  two  Committees.  Robespierre,  in 
bis  turn,  exclaimed,  that  tliis  was  subject- 
ing his  speech  to  the  partial  criticism  and 
revision  of  the  ver}'  parties  whom  he  had 
accused.  Exculpations  and  defences  were 
heard  on  all  sides  against  the  charges 
which  had  been  thus  sweepingly  brought 
forward ;  and  there  were  many  deputies 
who  complained  in  no  obscure  terms  of  in- 
dividual tyranny,  and  of  a  conspiracy  on 
foot  to  outlaw  and  murder  such  part  of  the 
Convention  as  might  be  disposed  to  offer 
resistance.  Robespierre  was  but  feeblv 
supported,  save  by  Saint  Just,  Couthon,  anil 
by  his  own  brother.  After  a  stormy  debate, 
in  which  the  Convention  were  alternately 
swayed  by  their  fear  and  their  hatred  of 
Robespierre,  the  discourse  was  finally  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees,  instead  of  being 
printed  ;  and  the  haughty  and  sullen  Dicta- 
tor saw,  in  the  open  slight  thus  put  on  his 
measures  and  opinions,  the  sure  mark  of 
his  approaching  fall. 

He  carried  his  complaints  to  the  Jacobin 
Club,  to  repose,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  pa- 
triotic sorrows  in  their  virtuous  bosoms, 
where  alone  he  hoped  to  find  succour  and 
sympathy.  To  this  partial  audience  he  re- 
newed, in  a  tone  of  yet  greater  audacity, 
the  complaints  with  which  he  had  loaded 
every  branch  of  the  government,  and  the 
Representative  Body  itself.  He  reminded 
those  around  him  of  various  heroic  eras, 
when  their  presence  and  their  pikes  had 
decided  the  votes  of  the  trembling  deputies. 
He  reminded  them  of  their  pristine  actions 
of  revolutionary  vigour — asked  them  if  they 
had  forgot  the  road  to  the  Convention, 
and  concluded  by  pathetically  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  forsook  him,  "  he  stood 
resigned  to  his  fate  ;  and  ihey  should  be- 
hold with  what  courage  te  would  drink  the 
fatal  hemlock."  The  !>ftist,  DaTid,  caught 
him  by  the  hand  as  b<;  closed,  exclaiming, 
m  rapture  at  his  elocution,  "  I  will  drink  it 
with  thee." 

The  distinguished  painter  has  been  re- 
proached, as  having,  on  the  subsequent  day, 
declined  the  pledge  which  he  seemed  so 
eagerly  to  embrace.  But  there  were  many 
of  his  original  opinion,  at  the  time  he  ex- 
pressed it  so  boldly  ;  and  had  Robespierre 
possessed  either  military  talents,  or  even 
decided  courage,  there  was  nothing  to 
have  prevented  him  from  placing  himeelf 
that  very  night  at  the  head  of  a  desperate 
Insurrection  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  fol- 
lowers. 
Pajan,  the  eucceseor  of  Hebert,  actually 


proposed  that  the  Jacobins  should  instantly 
march  against  the  two  Committees,  which 
Robespierre  charged  with  being  the  focus 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  machinations,  sur- 
prise their  handful  of  guards,  and  stifle  tlie 
evil  with  which  the  state  was  menaced, 
even  in  the  very  cradle.  This  plan  was 
deemed  too  hazardous  to  be  adopted,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  those  sudden  a^id 
master-strokes  of  policy  which  Machiavel 
would  have  recommended.  The  lire  of 
the  Jacobins  spent  itself  in  tumult  and 
threatening,  and  in  expelling  from  the  bo- 
som of  their  society  Collet  d  Hcrbois,  Tal- 
lien,  and  about  thirty  other  deputies  of  the 
Mountain  party,  whom  they  considered  as 
specially  leagued  to  eflect  the  downfall 
of  Robespierre,  and  whom  they  drove  from 
their  society  with  execrations  and  even 
blows. 

Collot   d'Herbois,   llius   outraged,   went 
straight  from  the   meeting  of  the  Jacobins 
to  the  place  where  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  was  still  sitting,  in  consultation 
on  the  report  which  they  had  te   make   to 
the    Convention   the    nest    day   upon    the 
speech  of  Robespierre.     Saiat  Just,  one  of 
their  number,  though   warmly   attached  to 
the   Dictator,  had    been   intrusted  by   the 
Committee  with  the  delicate  task  of  draw- 
ing up  that  report.     It  was  a  step  towards 
reconciliation;  but  the  entrance  of  Collot 
d'Herbois,  frantic  with  the  insults  he  had 
received,  broke  off  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion betwixt  the  Iriends  of  Danton  and  those 
of  Robespierre.     D'Herbois  exhausted  him- 
self in  threats  against  Saint  Just,  Couthon, 
and    their  master,   Robespierre,    and   they 
parted  on  terms  of  mortal  and  avowed  en- 
mity.    Every  exertion  now  was  used  by  th« 
associated  conspirators   against  the   power 
of  Robespierre,    to  collect  and    combine 
against  him   the  whole  forces  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  alarm  the  deputies  of  Th«  Plain 
with  fears  for   themselves,  and  to  awaken 
the  rage  of  the  Mountaineers,  against  whose 
throat  the  Dictator  now  waved  the  sword, 
which  their  short-sighted  policy  had  placed 
in  his  hands.     Lists  of  proscribed  deputien 
were  handed  around,  said  to  have  been  cop- 
ied from  the  tablets  of  the  Dictator  :  genu- 
ine or  false,  they  obtained  universal  credit 
and    currency  ;    and    those    whose    names 
stood  on  the  fatal  scrolls,  engaged  them- 
selves for  protection  in  the  league  against 
their   enemy      The    opinion   that   his  fall 
could  not  be  delayed  now  became  general. 
This  sentiment  was  so  commonly  enter- 
tained in  Pans  on   the   9th  Thermidor,  or 
!i7th  July,  that  a  herd  of  about  eighty  vie 
tims,  who  were  in  the  act  of  being  draggeo 
to    the   guillotine,   were  nearly  saved   by 
means  of  it.     The  people,  in  a  generous 
burst   of   compassion,  began  to  gather  in 
crowds,    and   interrupted   the   melancholy 
procession,  as  if  the  power  which  presided 
over  these  hideous  exhibitions  had  already 
been  deprived   of  energy.     But   the  hour 
was  not  come.    The    vile   Henriot,  com- 
mandant of  the  National  Cluarde,  came  up 
with  fresh  forces,  and  on  the  day  destined 
to  be  the  last  of  hie  own  li£e,  proved  <he 
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means  of  carying  to  execution  this  crowd 
of  unhappy 'and  doubtless  innocent  per- 
sons. 

On  this  eventful  day  F.obespierre  arrived 
in  the  Convention,  and  beheld  The  Moun- 
tain in  close  array  and  completely  manned, 
•while,  as  in  the  case  of  Catiline,  the  bench 
on  which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to 
sit,  seemed  purposely  deserted.  Saint  Just, 
Couthon,  Le  Bus  (his  brother-in-law.)  and 
the  younger  Robespierre,  were  the  only 
deputies  of  name  who  stood  prepared  to 
support  him.  But  could  he  make  an  effec- 
tual struggle,  he  might  depend  upon  the 
aid  of  the  servile  Barrere,  a  sort  of  Belial 
in  the  Convention,  the  meanest,  yet  not  the 
least  able,  amongst  those  fallen  spirits, 
■who,  with  great  adroitness  and  ingenuity, 
as  well  as  wit  and  eloquence,  caught  op- 
portunities as  they  arose,  and  was  eminent- 
ly de-xterous  in  being  always  strong  upon 
the  strongest,  and  safe  upon  the  safest  side. 
There  was  a  tolerably  numerous  party 
ready,  in  times  so  dangerous,  to  attach 
themselves  to  Barrere,  as  a  leader  who 
professed  to  guide  them  to  safety  if  not  to 
honour;  and  it  was  the  existence  of  this 
vacillating  and  uncertain  body,  whose  ulti- 
mate motions  could  never  be  calculated 
upon,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  pre- 
sage with  assurance  the  event  of  any  debate 
in  the  Convention  during  this  dangerous 
period. 

Saint  Just  arose,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  make,  after 
his  own  manner,  not  theirs,  a  report  on  the 
discourse  of  Robespierre  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  had  begun  a  harangue  in  the 
tone  of  his  patron,  declaring  that,  were  the 
tribune  which  he  occupied  the  Tarptian 
rock  itself,  he  would  not  the  les?,  piaced 
as  he  stood  there,  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
patriot. — "  I  am  about.''  he  said,  "  to  lift 
the  veil." — "  I  tear  it  asuniVer,"  said  Tal- 
lien,  interrupting  him.  "  The  public  inte- 
rest is  sacrificed  by  individuals,  who  come 
hither  to  speak  exclusively  in  their  own 
name,  and  conduct  themselves  as  superior 
to  the  whole  Convention.''  He  forced 
Saint  Just  from  the  tribune,  and  a  violent 
debate  ensued. 

Billaud  Varenncs  called  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  sitting  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  de- 
clared the  military  force  of  Paris  was  plac- 
ed under  the  command  of  Heiiriot,  a  traitor 
and  a  parricide,  who  was  ready  to  march 
the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  aijainst 
the  Convention.  He  denounced  Robes- 
pierre himself  as  a  second  Catiline,  artful 
as  well  as  ambitious,  whose  system  it  had 
been  to  nurse  jealousies  and  inttamc  dis- 
sensions in  the  Convention,  so  as  to  disu- 
nite parties,  and  even  individuals,  from  each 
other,  attack  them  in  detail,  and  thus  de- 
stroy those  antagonists  separately,  upon 
■whose  combined  and  united  strength  he 
dared  not  have  looked. 

The  ("onvention  echoed  with  applause 
every  violent  expression  of  the  orator,  and 
when  Robespierre  sprung  to  the  tribune, 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  a  general  shout 
©f   "Down    with    the    tvrant!"      Tallien 


moved  the  denunciation  of  Robespierre 
with  the  arrest  of  Henriot,  his  staff-officers, 
and  of  others  connected  with  the  meditated 
violence  on  the  Convention.  He  had  un- 
dertaken to  lead  the  attack  upon  the  tyrant, 
he  said,  and  to  poniard  him  in  the  Conven 
tion  itself,  if  the  members  did  not  show 
courage  enough  to  enforce  the  law  against 
him.  With  these  words  he  brandished  an 
unsheathed  poniard,  as  if  about  to  ruake 
his  purpose  good.  Robespierre  still  strug- 
gled hard  to  obtain  audience,  but  the  tri- 
bune was  adjudged  to  Barrere  ;  and  the 
part  taken  against  the  fallen  Dictator  by 
that  versatile  and  self-interested  statesman, 
was  the  most  absolute  sign  that  his  over- 
throw was  irrecoverable.  Torrents  of  invec- 
tive were  now  uttered  from  every  quarter 
of  the  hall,  against  him  whose  single  word 
was  wont  to  hush  it  into  silence. 

The  scene  was  dreadful;  yet  not  without 
its  use  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
look  at  it  as  an  extraordinary  crisis,  in 
which  human  passions  were  brought  so  sin- 
gularly into  collision.  While  the  vaults  of 
the  hall  echoed  with  exclamations  from 
those  whfe  had  hitherto  been  the  accompli- 
ces, the  flatterers,  the  followers,  at  least 
the  timid  and  overawed  assentators  to  the 
dethroned  demagogue — he  himself,  breath- 
less, foaming,  exhausted,  like  the  hunter  of 
classical  antiquity  when  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  hounds,  tried  in  vain  to  raise  those 
screech-owl  notes,  by  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  formerly  been  terrified  and  put  to 
silence.  He  appealed  for  a  hearing  from 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  vari- 
ous parties  of  which  it  was  composed.  Re- 
jected by  the  Mountaineers,  his  former  as- 
.sociates,  who  now  headed  the  clamour 
against  him.  he  applied  to  the  Girondists, 
few  and  feeble  as  tliey  were,  and  to  the 
more  numerous  but  equally  helpless  depu 
ties  of  The  Plain,  with  whom  they  shelter- 
ed. The  former  shook  him  from  them  with 
disgust,  the  last  with  horror.  It  was  in 
vain  he  reminded  individuals  that  he  had 
spared  their  lives,  while  at  his  mercy.  This 
might  have  been  applied  to  every  member 
in  the  house  ;  to  every  man  in  France  ;  for 
who  was  !♦,  during  two  years  that  had  lived 
on  other  tetms  than  under  Robespierre's 
permission  ?  ind  deeply  must  be  internally 
have  regretted  i))e  clemency,  as  he  might 
term  it,  which  hid  left  so  many  with  un- 
gashed  throats  to  bay  at  him.  But  his  agi- 
tated and  repeated  appeals  were  repulsed 
by  some  with  indignation,  by  others  with 
sullen,  or  embarrassed  and  timid  silence. 

A  British  historian  must  say,  that  even 
Robespierre  ought  to  have  been  heard  in  his 
defence  ;  and  that  such  calmness  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  Convention,  and 
dignified  their  final  sentence  of  coiuienina- 
tion.  As  it  was,  they  no  doubt  treated  the 
guilty  individual  according  to  his  deserts; 
but  they  fell  short  of  that  regularity  and 
manlv  staidness  of  conduct  which  was  due 
to  themselves  and  to  the  law,  and  wliict 
would  have  given  to  the  punishment  of  the 
demagogue  the  effect  and  weight  of  a  sol 
emn  and  deliberate  sentence,  in  place  of 
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its  seeming  the  result  of  the  hasty  and 
precipitate  seizure  of  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. 

Haste  was,  however,  necessary,  and  must 
have  appealed  more  so  at  such  a  crisis  than 
perhaps  it  really  was.  Much  must  be  par- 
doned to  the  terrors  of  the  moment,  the 
horrid  character  of  the  culprit,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  hurrvin;^  to  a  decisive  conclusion. 
We  have  been  told  that  his  last  audible 
words,  contending  against  the  exclamations 
of  hundreds,  and  the  bell  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  ringing  incessantly,  and  uttered  in 
the  highest  tones  which  despair  coul  1  sive 
1o  a  voice  naturally  shrill  and  discordant, 
■dwell  long  on  the  memory,  and  haunted  the 
dreams,  of  many  who  heard  him  : — "  I'resi- 
denl  of  assassins,"  he  screamed,  "  for  the 
last  time  I  demand  privilege  of  speech  I" — 
After  this  exertion  his  breath  became  short 
and  faint ;  and  while  he  still  uttered  broken 
murmurs  and  hoarse  ejaculations,  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Mountain  called  out.  that  the 
blood  of  Danton  choked  his  voice. 

The  tumult  was  closed  by  a  decree  of  ar- 
rest against  Robespierre,  his  brother,  (^ou- 
thon,  and  Saint  Just ;  Le  Has  was  included 
on  his  own  motion,  and  indeed  could  scarce 
have  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  though  his  conduct  then,  and  subse- 
quently, showed  more  energy  than  that  of 
others.  Couthon.  hugging  in  his  bosom  the 
spaniel  upon  which  he  was  wont  to  exhaust 
the  overflowing  of  his  affected  sensibilitv, 
appealed  to  his  decrepitude,  and  asked 
■whether,  maimed  of  proportion  and  activity 
as  he  was,  he  could  be  suspected  of  nour- 
ishing plans  of  violence  or  ambition. — 
"  Wretch,"  said  Legendro,  "  thou  hast  the 
strength  of  Hercules  for  the  perpetration 
of  crime."  Dumas,  President  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal,  with  Henriot,  Com- 
Tiiandant  ot  the  National  Guards,  and  other 
satellites  of  Robespierre,  were  included  in 
the  doom  of  arrest. 

'J"he  officers  of  the  Legislative  Body  were 
ordered  to  lay  hands  on  Robespierre  ;  but 
such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they 
hesitated  for  some  time  to  obey  ;  and  the 
reluctance  of  their  own  immediate  satel- 
lites afforded  the  Conv°iition  an  indifferent 
omen  of  the  respect  which  was  likely  to  be 
paid  without  doors  to  their  decree  against 
this  powerful  demagogue.  Subsequent 
events  seemed  for  a  while  to  confirm  the 
apprehensions  thus  excited. 

The  Convention  had  declared  their  sitting 
permanent,  and  had  taken  all  precautions 
for  appealing  for  protection  to  the  larac 
mass  of  citizens,  who,  wearied  out  by  the 
reign  of  Terror,  were  desirous  to  c!r)se  it 
at  all  hazards.  They  quickly  had  deputa- 
tions from  several  of  the  neighbouring  sec- 
tions, declaring  their  adherence  to  the  Na- 
tional Representatives,  in  whose  defence 
they  were  arming,  and  (many  undoubtedly 
prepared  beforehand)  were  marching  in  all 
haste  to  the  protection  of  the  Convention. 
But  they  heard  also  the  less  pleasing  ti- 
dings, that  Henriot,  having  effected  the  dis- 
persion of  those  citizens  who  had  obstrurt- 
*a,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  execution 
«f  the  eighty  condemned  persons,  and  con- 


summated that  final  act  of  murder,  was  ap- 
proaching the  Tuilleries.  where  they  had 
held  their  sitting,  with  a  numerous  staff, 
and  such  of  the  Jacobinical  forces  as  could 
hastily  be  collected. 

Happily  for  the  Convention,  this  com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guards,  on  whose 
presence  of  mind  and  courage  the  fate  of 
France  perhaps  for  the  moment  depended, 
was  as  stupid  and  cowardly  as  he  was  bru- 
tally ferocious.  He  suffered  himself,  with- 
out resistance,  to  be  arrested  by  a  few  gens 
d'armes,  the  immediate  guards  of  the  Con- 
vention, headed  by  two  of  its  members, 
who  behaved  in  the  emergency  with  equal 
prudence  and  spirit. 

But  fortune,  or  the  demon  whom  he  had 
served,  aiforded  Robespierre  another  chance 
tor  safety,  perhaps  even  for  empire ;  for 
moments  which  a  man  of  self-possession 
might  have  employed  for  escape,  one  of 
desperate  courage  might  have  used  for 
victory,  which,  considering  the  divided  and 
oxtremeiy  unsettled  state  of  the  capital, 
was  likely  to  be  gained  by  the  boldest  com- 
petitor. 

The  arrested  deputies  had  been  carried 
from  one  prison  to  another,  all  the  jailors  re- 
fusing to  receive  under  th-eir  official  charge 
Robespierre,  and  those  who  had  aided  him 
in  supplying  their  dark  habitations  with  such 
a  tide  of  successive  inhabitants.  At  length 
the  prisoners  were  secured  in  the  otfice  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  by 
this  time  all  was  in  alar.ii  amongst  the  Com- 
m'.jne  of  Paris,  where  Fleuriot  the  Mayor 
and  Pavan  the  successor  of  Hebcrt,  con 
voked  the  civic  body,  despatched  munici^ 
pal  officers  tn  raise  the  city  and  the  Faux- 
bourgs  in  their  name,  and  caused  the  tocsin 
to  be  runir.  Payan  speedily  assembled  a 
force  sufficient  tn  liberate  Henriot,  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  other  arrested  deputies,  and 
to  carry  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
about  two  thousand  men  were  congregated, 
consisting  chiefly  of  artillerymen,  and  of 
insurgents  from  the  suburb  of  Saint  An- 
toine,  who  alreadv  expressed  their  resolu- 
tion of  marching  against  the  Convention. 
But  the  selfish  and  cowardly  character  of 
Robespierre  was  unfit  for  such  a  crisis.  He 
appeared  altogether  confounded  and  over- 
whelmed with  what  had  passed  and  was 
passing  around  him  ;  and  not  one  of  all  the 
victims  of  the  reign  of  Terror  felt  its  disa- 
bling influence  so  completely  as  he,  the 
Despot  who  had  so  long  directed  its  sway. 
He  had  not,  even  though  the  means  must 
have  been  in  his  power,  the  presence  of 
mind  to  disperse  money  in  considerable 
1  sums,  which  of  itself  would  not  have  failed 
i  to  insure  the  support  of  the  revolutionary 
I  rabble. 

I  Meantime  the  Convention  continued  to 
I  maintain  the  bold  and  commanding  front 
:  which  they  had  so  suddenly  and  critically 
I  assumed.  I'pon  learning  the  escape  of  the 
arrested  deputies,  and  hearing  of  the  insur- 
!  rection  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  they  instantly 
'  passed  a  decree  outlawing  Robespierre  and 
I  his  associates,  inflicting  a  similar  doom 
'  upon  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  Procureur 
'  and  other  members  of  the  Commune,  and. 
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cTiaiging  twelve  of  their  members,  the 
boldest  -.vho  could  be  selected,  to  proceed 
with  the  armed  force  to  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  The  drums  of  the  National 
Guards  now  beat  to  arms  in  all  the  sections 
under  authority  of  the  Convention,  while 
the  tocsin  continued  to  summon  assistance 
with  its  iron  voice  to  Robespierre  and  the 
civic  magistrates.  Everything  appeared  to 
threaten  a  violent  catastrophe,  until  it  was 
seen  clearly  that  the  public  voice,  and  es- 
pecially amonptst  the  National  Guards,  was 
declaring  itself  generally  against  the  Ter- 
rorists. 

The  Hotel  de  Villa  was  surrounded  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  cannon  turn- 
ed upon  the  doors.  The  force  of  the  as- 
sailants was  weakest  m  point  of  number, 
but  their  leaders  were  men  of  spirit,  and 
night  concealed  their  inferiority  of  force. 

The  deputies  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose read  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  to 
those  whom  they  found  assembled  in  front 
of  the  city-hall,  and  they  shrunk  from  the 
attempt  of  defending  it,  some  joining  the 
assailants,  others  laying  down  their  arms 
and  dispersing.  Meantime  the  deserted 
group  of  Terrorists  within  conducted  them- 
nelves  like  scorpions,  which. when  surround- 
ed by  a  circle  of  fire,  are  said  to  turn  their 
Btings  on  each  other,  and  on  themselves. 
Mutual  and  ferocious  upbraiding  took  place 
among  tliese  miserable  men.  "  Wretch, 
were  these  the  means  you  promised  to  fur- 
nish 1"  said  Payan  to  Henriot,  whom  he 
found  into.\icated  and  incapable  of  resolu- 
tion or  exertion ;  and  seizing  on  him  as 
^e  spoke,  he  precipitated  the  revolutiona- 
ry genera!  from  a  window.  Henriot  sur- 
vived the  fall  only  to  drag  himself  into  a 
drain,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  discover- 
ed and  jrought  out  to  execution.  The 
younger  Robespierre  threw  himself  from 
the  window,  but  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  perish  on  the  spot.  It  seemed  as  if  even 
the  melancholy  fate  of  suicide,  the  last 
refuge  of  guilt  and  despair,  was  denied  to 
men  who  had  so  long  refused  every  spe- 
cies of  mercy  to  their  fellow-creatures'. 
Le  Bas  alone  ha,d  calmness  enough  to  de- 
spatch himself  with  a  pistol-shot.  Saint 
Just,  after  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill 
him,  attempted  his  own  life  with  an  irreso- 
lute liand.and  failed.  Couthon  lay  beneath 
the  table  brandishing  a  knife,  with  which 
he  repeatedly  wounded  his  bosom,  without 
oaring  to  add  force  enough  to  reach  liis 
Jicart.  Their  chief,  Robespierre,  in  an  un- 
Buccessful  attempt  to  shoot  himself,  had 
only  inflicted  a  horrible  fracture  on  his  un- 
rder-jaw. 

In  this  situation  they  were  found  like 
wolves  in  their  lair,  foul  with  blood,  muti- 
lated, despairing,  and  yet  not  able  to  die. 
Robespierre  lay  on  a  table  in  an  anti-room, 
his  head  supported  by  a  deal-box,  and  his 
hideous  countenance  half  hidden  by  abloodv 
and  dirty  cloth  bound  round  the  shattered 
chin.* 

*  ItrfVl  not  escnpo  the  minute  ohwrvprs  ofthis 
•ennn,  that  ho  siill  liolil  hi  hi*  haml  tlio  hag  which 
aad  cootiunsd  tiie  tatal  pistn),  and  utiich  was  in-  ' 


The  captives  were  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  Convention,  who,  without  admitting 
them  to  the  bar,  ordered  them,  as  outlaws, 
for  instant  execution.  As  the  fatal  cars 
passed  to  the  guillotine,  thc=o  who  filled 
them  but  especially  Robespierre,  were 
overwhelmed  with  execrations  from  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  victims  whom  he 
hnd  sent  on  the  same  melancholy  road. 
The  nature  of  his  previous  wound,  from 
which  the  cloth  had  never  been  removed 
till  the  executioner  tore  it  off,  added  to  the 
torture  of  the  sufferer.  The  shatie.'ed  jaw 
dropped,  and  the  wretch  yelled  aloud,  to 
the  horror  of  the  spectators.*  A  m.isque 
taken  from  that  dreadtul  head  was  long  ex- 
hibited in  different  nations  of  Europe,  and 
appalled  the  spectator  by  its  ugliness,  and 
the  mixture  of  fiendish  expression  with  that 
of  bodilv  agonv. 

Thus  fell  Maximilian  Robespierre,  after 
having  been  the  first  person  in  the  French 
Republic  tor  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  governed  it  upon  ihe  principles  of 
Nero  or  Caligula.  His  elevation  to  the  sit- 
uation which  he  held  involved  more  con- 
tradictions than  perhaps  attach  to  anv  sim- 
ilar event  in  history.  A  low-born  and  low- 
minded  tvrant  was  permitted  to  rule  with 
the  rod  of  the  most  frightful  despotism  a 
people,  whose  anxiety  for  liberty  had  short- 
ly before  rendered  them  unable  to  endure 
the  rule  of  a  humane  and  lawful  sovereign. 
.\  dastardly  coward  arose  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  bravest  nations  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  a  "man  who 
dared  scarce  fire  a  pistol,  that  the  greatest 
generals  in  France  began  their  careers  of 
conquest.  He  had  neither  eloquence  nor 
imagination  ;  but  substituted  in  their  stead  a 
miserable,  affected,  bombastic  style,  which, 
until  other  circumstances  gave  him  conse- 
quence, drew  on  him  general  ridicule.  Yet 
against  so  poor  an  orator,  all  the  eloquence 
of  the  philosophical  CJirondists.  all  the  ter- 
rible power  of  his  associate  Danton,  em- 
ployed in  a  popular  .assembly,  could  not  en- 
able them  to  make  an  effectual  resistance. 
It  may  seem  trifling  to  mention,  that  in  a 
nation  where  a  good  deal  of  prepossession  is 
excited  by  amiable  manners  and  beauty  of 
external  appearance,  the  person  who  ascend- 
ed to  the  highest  power  was  not  only  ill- 
lookin<r,  but  singularly  mean  in  person, 
a^vkvvard  and  constrained  in  his  address, 
ignorant  how  to  set  about  pleasing  even 
when  he  most  desired  to  give  pleasure,  and 
as  tiresome  nearly  as  he  was  odious  aud 
heartless. 

'Vo  compensate  all  these  deficiencies, 
Robespierre  had  ijut  an  insatiable  ambition 
founded  on  a  vanity  which  made  him  think 
himself  cap.able  of  filling  the  highest  situa- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  gave  him  daring,  when 
to  dare  is  frequently  to  achieve.  He  mix- 
ed a  false  and  overstrained,  but  rather  flu- 


scrificd  with  tfie  words  ,4u  grand  .Vonarr/tie,  al- 
hidini?  to  the  sign,  doubt  loss  of  tlio  piin^^niitli  who 
sold  the  weapon,  hut  siiigiilarljr  applicable  to  lh« 
high  pretensions  of  the  purchaser. 

*  Thp  fate  of  no  tyrant  in  story  was  so  hidponsM 
the  conclusion,  e.xcopliiig  perhops  that  of  Ju^i^ 
liia. 
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vni  species  of  bombastic  composition,  with 
the  {grossest  rtatlcry  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  tlie  people  ;  in  consideration  of  which, 
they  could  not  but  receive  as  genuine  the 
praises  which  he  already  bestowed  on  him- 
Bclf.  His  prudent  resolution  to  be  satisfied 
with  possessing  the  essence  of  power,  with- 
out seeming  to  desire  its  rank  and  trappings, 
formed  ;ui()lher  art  of  cajoling  the  niaiti- 
tude.  His  watchfu^envy,  his  long-protract- 
ed but  sure  revenge,  his  cralt,  which  to  vul- 
gar minds  supplies  the  place  of  wisdom, 
wero  his  only  means  of  competing  with  his 
distinguished  antagonists.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  merited  punishment  of  the  ex- 
travajancies  and  abuses  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, that  it  engaged  the  country  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  which  permitted  a  wretch  such  as 
we  have  described,  to  be  for  a  long  period 
master  of  her  destiny.  Blood  was  his  ele- 
ment, like  that  of  the  other  Terrorists,  and  he 
never  fisteiied  with  so  much  pleasure  on  a 
new  victim,  as  when  he  was  at  the  same 
time  an  ancient  associate.  In  an  epitaph, 
of  which  the  following  couplet  may  serve 
as  a  translation,  his  life  was  represented  as 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
min  race :  — 

"  Here  lies  Robespierre — let  no  tear  be  shed  : 
ReiJer,  if  he  hau  lived,  tliou  haJst  been  dead." 

When  the  report  of  Robespierre's  crimes 
was  brought  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
is  most  justly  charged  with  the  intention  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  government,  the 
incon'iihtent  accusation  is  added,  that  ho 
plotted  to  ;estore  the  Bourbons  ;  in  support 
of  which  it  is  alleged  that  a  seal,  bearing 
a  fleur-de-lis,  was  found  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Not  even  the  crimes  of  Robespierre 
Wore  thought  sufficiently  atrocious,  with- 
out their  beingf  mingled  with  a  tendency  to 
Royal  ism  ! 

With  this  celebrated  demagogue  the 
reign  of  Terror  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated, although  those  by  whose  agencv  the 
tyrant  fell  were  as  much  Terrorists  as  him- 
self, being,  indeed,  the  principal  members 
of  the  very  Committees  of  Public  .Safety 
and  Public  Security,  who  had  been  hi^  col- 
leagues in  all  the  <  xcesscs  of  his  revolu- 
tionary authority.  Among  the  Themiido- 
ritng,  as  the  actois  in  Robespierre's  down- 
fall termed  themselves,  there  were  names 
almost  as  dreadful  as  that  of  the  Dictator, 
for  whom  tiie  ninth  Thermidor  proved  the 
Ides  of  March.  What  could  be  hoped  for 
from  CoUot  d'Herbois,  the  butcher  of  the 
Lyonnoise — what  from  Billaud  Varennes— 
what  from  Barras.  who  h^  directed  the  ex- 
ecutions at  Marseilles  after  its  ephemeral 
revolt— what  from  Tallien,  whose  arms 
were  afterwards  dyed  double  red,  from  fin- 
ger-nails to  elbow,  in  the  blood  of  the  nii- 
fortunatc  emigrant  sentlemen  who  were 
made  prisoners  at  Quiberon?  It  seemed 
that  only  a  new  eet  of  Sejitembrisers  had 
lucceeded,  and  that  the  same  horrible  prin- 
ciples wouhl  continue  to  be  the  moving 
ipring  of  the  government,  under  thfT'direc- 
tion  of  other  chiefs  indeed,  but  men  who 
were  scarce  less  familiar  with  its  horrors, 
than  was  tlie  departed  tyrant. 


Men  looked  hopelessly  towards  the  Con- 
vention, long  rather  like  the  corpse  cf  a 
legislative  assembly,  actuated,  during  its 
apparent  activity,  like  the  supposed  Vam- 
pire, by  an  infernal  spirit  not  its  own,  which 
urged  it  to  go  forth  and  drink  blood,  but 
which,  deserted  by  the  animating  demon, 
must,  it  was  to  be  expected,  sink  to  the 
ground  in  helpless  incapacity.  What  could 
be  expected  from  Barrere,  the  ready  pane- 
gyrist of  Robespierre,  the  tool  who  was 
ever  ready  to  show  to  the  weak  and  the 
timid  the  exact  point  where  their  safety  rec- 
ommended to  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
wicked  and  the  strong  ?  But  in  spile  of 
these  discouraging  circumsLinces,  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  a  spirit  of  self-pro- 
tection, dictating  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  renovation  of  the  horrid  system  un- 
der which  the  country  had  so  long  suffered^ 
began  to  show  itself  both  in  the  Convention 
and  without  doors.  Encouraged  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  co.mplaints  poured  ia 
against  his  agents  on  all  sides.  Lebon  was 
accused  before  the  Convention  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Cambrai  ;  and  as  he  ascended 
the  Tribune  to  put  himself  on  his  defence, 
he  was  generally  hailed  as  the  hangman  of 
Robespierre.  The  monster's  impudence 
supported  him  in  a  sort  of  defence  ;  and 
when  it  was  objected  to  him  that  he  had 
had  the  common  executioner  to  dine  in 
company  with  him,  he  answered,  "  That 
delicate  people  might  think  t..at  wrong; 
but  l.cquinio  (another  .Jacobin  proconsul 
of  horfible  celebrity)  had  made  the  same 
usetul  citizen  the  companion  of  his  leisure, 
and  hours  of  rcl.Txation."  He  acknowledg- 
ed with  the  same  equanimity,  that  an  aris- 
tocrat being  condemned  to  the  guillotine, 
he  kept  him  lying  in  the  usual  posture  up- 
on his  back,  with  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the 
axe.  which  was  suspended  above  his  throat, 
— in  short,  in  all  the  agonies  which  can 
agitate  the  human  mind,  whe'i  within  an 
hair's  breadth  of  the  distance  (  f  the  great 
separation  between  Time  an<'  Eternity, — 
until  he  had  read  to  him,  at  le/igth,  the  Ga- 
zette which  had  just  arrived,  giving  an  ac 
count  of  a  victory  gained  by  *he  Republic- 
an armies.  This  monster,  with  Heron, 
Rossignol,  and  other  agents  o.  terror  more 
immediately  connected  with  Robespierre, 
were  ordered  for  arrest,  and  shortly  after 
for  execution.  Tallien  and  Barras  would 
have  here  paused  in  the  retrospect;  but 
similar  accusations  now  began  to  pour  in 
from  every  quarter,  and  when  once  stated, 
were  such  as  commanded  public  attention 
in  the  most  forcible  manner.  Those  who 
invoked  vengeance,  bucked  the  solicita- 
tions of  each  other — the  general  voice  of 
innnkind  was  with  them  ;  and  leaders  who 
had  shared  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  Thermidoriens  as  they  wer^  began 
to  see  some  danger  of  being  them^<t*lves 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  power  which  they 
had  overthrown. 

Tallien,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  extremely  difficult  naviga- 
tion which  lay  before  the  vessel  of  the 
state,  seems  to  have  experienced  a' change 
Q  his  own  sentiments,  at  least  nis  priaci- 
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pies  of  action,  inclining  him  to  the  cause 
t)f  humanity.  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  urged 
to  so  favourable  a  modification  of  feelings 
by  his  newly  married  wife,  formerly  Ma- 
dame Fontenai,  who,  bred  a  royalist,  had 
herseU'  been  a  victim  to  the  law  of  suspi- 
cion, and  was  released  from  a  prison  to  re- 
ceive the  hand,  and  influence  the  activity, 
of  the  republican  statesman.  Barras,  who, 
as  commanding  the  armed  force,  migiit  be 
termed  the  hero  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  was 
supposed  to  be  also  inclined  towards  hu- 
manity and  moderation. 

Thus  disposed  to  destroy  tlie  monstrous 
Bystc?m  which  had  taken  root  in  France, 
and  which  indeed,  in  the  increasing  impa- 
tience of  the  country,  they  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain,  Tallien 
and  Barras  had  to  struggle,  at  the  same 
time,  to  diminish  and  restrict  the  genera! 
demand  for  revenge,  at  a  time  when,  if 
past  tyranny  v/as  to  be  strictly  inquired  into 
and  punished,  the  doom,  as  Carrier  himself 
told  them,  would  have  involved  everything 
in  the  Convention,  excepting  perhaps  the 
President's  bell  and  his  arm-chair.  So 
powerful  were  these  feelings  of  resisting  a 
retrospect,  that  the  Thermidoriens  declin- 
ed to  support  Le  Cointre  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  general  charge  of  inculpation  against 
the  two  Committees  of  Public  i^afety  and 
Public  Security,  in  which  accusation,  not- 
■withstanding  their  ultimate  quarrel  with 
Robespierre,  he  showed  their  intimate  con- 
nexion with  him,  and  their  joint  agency  in 
all  which  had  been  imputed  to  him  <is  guilt. 
But  the  time  was  not  mature  for  hazarding 
such  a  general  accusation,  and  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Convention  with  marks  of 
extreme  displeasure. 

Still,  nowever,  the  general  voice  of  hu- 
manity demanded  some  iarther  atonement 
for  two  vears  of  outran;e,  ard  to  satisfy  this 
demand  'le  Thermidoriens  set  themselves 
to  seek  tims  connected  more  immedi- 
aiely  with  Robespierre  ;  while  they  endeav- 
oured gradually  to  form  a  party,  which, 
eettingout  upon  a  principle  of  amnesty,  and 
oblivion  of  the  past,  should  in  future  pay 
Bome  regard  to  that  preservation  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  governi^d,  which, 
in  every  other  system  saving  that  which 
had  been  just  overthrown  in  France,  is  re- 
garded as  the  principal  end  of  civil  govern- 
men'i.  With  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of 
such  a  party,  the  restrictions  of  the  press 
■were  removed,  and  men  of  talent  and  liter- 
ature, silenced  during  the  reign  of  Robes- 
pierre, were  once  more  admitted  to  exer- 
■ciww  tlieir  natural  influence  in  favour  of 
civil  order  and  religion.  Marmontel,  La 
tlarpe,  and  others,  wnn,  in  their  youth,  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  li;it  of  Voltaire's  dis- 
ciples, and  amongst  the  infidels  of  the  Imw 
cyclopedic,  now  made  amends  for  their 
youthful  errors,  by  exerting  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  good  morals,  and  of  a  regulated 
government. 

At  length  followed  that  general  and  long- 
desired  measure,  which  gave  liberty  to  so 
many  thousands,  by  suspcndii-.g  the  law  de- 
nouncing suspected  persona,  and  empty- 
«a{  xt  once   of  tlieir  inhabitants  the  pris- 


ons, which  had  hitherto  only  transmitted 
them  to  the  guillotine.  The  tales  which 
these  victims  of  Jacobinism  had  to  repeat, 
when  revealing  the  secrets  ol  their  prison- 
house,  together  with  the  moral  influence 
produced  by  such  an  universal  gaol  delive- 
ry, and  the  reunion  which  it  eflTected 
amongst  friends  and  relations  that  had 
been  so  long  separated,  tended  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Thermidoriens, 
who  still  boasted  of  that  name,  and  to  con- 
solidate a  rational  and  moder.ate  party,  both 
in  the  capital  and  provinces.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  liberated  sufferers  showed  a  disposition 
to  cvercise  retribution  in  a  degree  which 
their  liberators  trembled  to  indulge,  lest 
it  might  have  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
Still  both  parties  united  against  the  remains 
of  the  Jacobins. 

A  singular  and  melancholy  species  of 
force  supported  these  movements  towards 
civilization  and  order.  It  was  levied 
among  the  orphans  and  youthful  friends  of 
those  who  had  fallen  under  the  fatal  guillo- 
tine, and  amounted  in  number  to  two  or 
three  thousand  young  men,  who  acted  in 
concert,  were  distinguished  by  black  col- 
lars, and  by  their  hair  being  plaited  and 
turned  up  a  la  victime,  as  prepared  for  the 
guillotine.  This  costume  was  adopted  in 
memory  of  the  principle  of  mourning  on 
which  they  were  associated.  These  volun- 
teers were  not  regularly  armed  or  disci- 
plined, but  formed  a  sort  of  free  corps,  who 
opposed  themselves  readily  and  effectually 
to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  attempted  their 
ordinary  revolutionary  tactics  of  exciting 
partial  insurrections,  and  intimidating  the 
orderly  citizens  by  shouts  and  violence. 
Many  scuffles  took  place  betwixt  the  par- 
ties, with  various  success  ;  but  ultimately 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  young  Aven- 
gers seeried  to  give  them  daily  a  more  de- 
cided superiority.  The  Jacobins  dared  not 
show  themselves,  that  is,  to  avouch  their 
princijjles,  either  at  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the 
Tiiillorics,  all  of  which  had  formerly  wit- 
nessed their  .victories.  Their  assembiict 
now  took  place  under  some  appe'jance  of 
secrecy,  and  were  held  in  remote  streets, 
and  with  such  marks  of  diminished  audaci- 
ty as  augured  that  the  spirit  of  the  parly 
was  crestfallen. 

Still,  however,  the  Jacobin  party  possess- 
ed dreadt'ul  leaders  in  Billaud  \\arennce 
and  C^o'ilot  d'Herbois,  who  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  awaken  its  terrific  energy. 
These  demagogyes  had  joined,  indeed,  in 
the  struggle  against  Robespierre,  but  it  waa 
with  the  expectation  that  an  Amurath  was 
to  succeed  an  .\murath — a  Jacobin  a  Jaco- 
bin—not for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the 
reins  of  the  revolutionary  government  fai 
less  changing  its  character.  These  veteran 
j-evolutionists  must  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate fr(nn  those  who  called  themselves 
Thermidoriens,  though  they  lent  their  as- 
sista<»cc  to  the  revolution  on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor. Thev  viewed  as  deserters  and  apos- 
tates Legcnilre,  Le  Cointre,  and  others, 
above  all  Tallien  and   Barras,  who,  in  the 
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^11  height  of  their  career,  had  paused  to 
tak(!  breath,  and  were  now  endeavouring 
to  shape  a  course  so  difl'.'rent  from  that 
which  tlicy  had  hitherto  pursued. 

These  genuine  Sans-Culottes  endeavour- 
ed to  rest  their  own  power  and  popularity 
upon  the  same  basis  as  formerly.  Tliey 
re-opened  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
shut  up  on  the  9th  Thcrmidor.  This  an- 
rient  revohitionarv  cavern  again  heard  its 
roof  resound  with  denunciations,  by  which 
Vadier.  Billaud  Varrennes,  and  others,  de- 
voted to  tlio  infernal  deities  Le  Cointre, 
and  those,  who,  they  complained,  wisiicd 
to  involve  all  honest  Republicans  in  the 
charges  brouryht  against  Robespierre  and 
his  friends.  Those  threats,  however,  were 
no 'ongcr  rapidly  followed  by  the  thunder- 
bolls  which  used  to  attenc'.  snnh  (lashes  of 
Jacobin  elo(]uence.  Men's  homes  were 
now  in  comparison  safe.  A  man  might  be 
ramed  in  a  Jacobin  Club  as  an  AristorrnJ.  or 
a  Moderate,  and  yet  live.  In  fact,  the  dcn\- 
agogues  were  more  anxious  to  secure  im- 
munity for  their  past  crimes,  than  at  pres(;nt 
to  incur  new  censure.  The  tide  of  general 
opinion  vras  flowing  strongly  against  them, 
and  a  sina'e  incident  increased  its  power, 
and  rendered  it  irresistible. 

The  Parisians  liad  naturally  enough  im- 
agined, that  the  provinces  could  have  no 
in-itances  of  Jacobinical  cruelty  and  mis- 
rule to  describe,  more  tragic  and  appalling 
than  the  Bumerous  executions  which  the 
capital  had  exhibited  every  day.  But  the 
arrival  of  eighty  prisoners,  citizens  of  Nan- 
les,  charged  with  the  usual  imputations 
cast  upon  suspected  persons,  undeceived 
th.'-m.  Th  se  captives  had  been  sent,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  tried  at  Paris  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Fortunately, 
they  did  not  arrive  till  after  Robespierre's 
fall,  and  consequently  when  they  were 
looked  upon  rather  as  oppressed  persons 
than  as  criminals,  and  were  listened  to 
more  as  accusers  of  those  by  whom  they 
wore  persecuted,  than  as  cu'^rits  on  their 
defence. 

It  was  then  that  the  metropolis  first 
heard  of  horrors  which  wo  have  formerly 
barely  hinted  at.  It  was  then  they  were 
told  of  crowds  of  citizens,  m'tst  of  whom 
had  i)een  favourable  to  the  republican  order 
of  things/ and  had  borne  arms  against  the 
Vendeans  in  their  attack  upon  Nantes; 
men  accused  upon  grounds  equally  slight, 
and  incapable  of  proof,  having  been  piled 
together  in  dungeons,  where  the  air  was 
pestilential  from  ordure,  from  the  carcases 
of  the  dead,  and  the  infectious  diseases 
of  the  dyinrr.  It  was  then  they  heard  of 
Republican  baptism  and  Republican  mar- 
Hages — of  men.  women,  and  children 
sprawling  together,  like  toads  and  frogs  in 
the  season  of  spring,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Loire,  too  shallow  to  afford  them  instant 
death.  It  was  then  they  lieard  of  an  hun- 
dred other  abominations — how  those  upper- 
most upon  the  expirir.'.:  mass  prayed  to  be 
thrust  into  the  deej)er  water,  that  tliey 
might  have  the  means  of  death — and  of 
much  more  that  humanity  forbears  to  detail  ; 
but  ill  regard  to  which,  the  "'•"••"  •^••■Hnn, 


1  and  sure  blow  of  the  Parisian   guiUotine 

I  was  clemency. 

This  talc  of  horrors  could  not  be  endured; 
and  the  point  of  immediate  collision  be- 
tween the  Thermidorieiis,  compelled  and 

I  drvien  onward  by  the  public  voice  and  feel- 
ing, and  the  remnant  of  the  old  Jacobin  fac- 
tion, became  the  accusatioiuof  Carrier,  the 

I  commissioiied  deputy  under   whom    these 

j  unheard  of  horrors  had  been  perpetrated 

I  N'engeance  on  the  head  of  this  wretch  was 
so  loudly  demanded,  that  it  could  not  be 
denicil  even  by  those  influential  persons, 
who,  themselves  deeply  interested  in  pre- 
voiTting  recrimination,  vvould  willingly 
have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  past.  Through 
the  whole  impeachment  and  defence,  the 
Thermidorieiis  stood  on  the  most  delicate 
and  embarrassing  ground  ;  for  horrid  as  his 
actions  were,  he  had  in  general  their  own 
authority  to  plead  for  them.  For  example, 
a  letter  was  produced  with  these  directions 
to  (General  Haxo — "  It  is  my  plan  to  carry 
off  from  that  accursed  country  all  manner 
of  subsistence  or  provisions  for  man  or 
beast,  all  forage — in  a  word,  everything — 
give  the  buildings  to  the  flames,  and  exter- 
minate the  whole  inhabitants.  Oppose 
their  being  relieved  by  a  single  grain  of 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  I  give  thee 
the  most  positive,  most  imperious  order. 
Thou  art  answerable  for  the  execution 
from  this  moment.  In  a  word,  leave 
nothing  in  that  proscribed  country — let 
the  means  of  subsistence,  provisions,  for- 
age, everything — absolutely  everything,  be 
removed  to  Nantes."  The  representatives 
of  the  French  nation  heard  with  horror 
such  a  fiendish  coEimission  ;  but  with  what 
sense  of  shame  and  abasement  must  they 
have  listened  to  Carrier's  defence,  in  which 
he  proved  he  was  only  literally  executing 
the  decrees  of  the  very  Convention  which 
was  now  inquiring  into  his  conduct  !  A  lu- 
natic, who,  in  a  lucid  moment,  hears  some 
one  recount  the  crimes  and  cruelties  he 
committed  in  his  freniy,  might  perhaps  en- 
tor  into  their  feelings.  They  were  not  the 
less  obliged  to  continue  the  inquiry,  fraught 
as  it  was  with  circumstances  so  disgrace- 
ful to  themselves  ;  and  Carrier's  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  proved  the  po'nt  on 
which  the  Therrnidoriens,  and  those  who 
continued  to  entertain  the  violent  popular 
opinions,  were  now  at  issue. 

The  atrocious  Carrier  was  taken  under 
the  avowed  protection  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
before  which  audience  he  made  out  a  case 
which  was  heard  with  applause.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  enormities,  and  pleaded  his 
patriotic  z'-al  ;  ridiculed  the  delicacy  of 
those  who  cared  whether  an  aristocrat  died 
by  a  single  blow,  or  a  protracted  death; 
was  encou"aged  throughout  by  acclama- 
tions, r.cid  received  assurances  of  protec- 
tion from  the  remnant  of  that  once  formida- 
ble association.  But  their  magic  influ- 
ence was  dissolved — their  best  orators   had 

j  fallen  successively  by  each  other's  im- 
peachment— and  of  their  most  active  ruf. 
nans,  *)me  had  been  killed  or  executed, 
some  had  fled.  '>t  lay  concealed,  many  were 

I  in  ■custody,  and  the  rest  had  become  intimi< 
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dated.  Scarce  a  man  who  had  signalized 
himse  f  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  had 
enjoy^l  ihe  applause  of  these  demagogues, 
as  versatile  in  persona!  attachments,  as 
steady  in  their  execrable  principles— scarce 
cne  whom  they  had  not  been  active  in  sac- 
rificing. 

Nevertheless,  those  members  of  the 
Revolutionary'  Committees,  who  had  so 
lately  lent  their  aid  to  dethrone  Robespierre, 
the  last  idol  of  the  Society,  ventured  to 
invoke  them  in  their  own  defence,  and 
that  of  their  late  agents.  Billaud  \'aren- 
res,  addressing  the  Jacobins,  spoke  of  the 
Convention  as  men  spared  by  their  clemen- 
cy during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  who 
now  rewarded  the  Mountain  deputies  by 
terming  them  men  of  Blood,  and  by  seek- 
ing the  death  of  those  worthy  patriots,  Jo- 
seph Lebon  and  Carrier,  who  were  about 
to  fall  under  their  counter-revolutionary 
violence.  These  excellent  citizens,  ho  said, 
were  peisecuted,  merely  because  their 
zeal  for  the  Republic  had  been  somewhat 
ardent — their  forms  of  proceeding  a  little 
rash  and  severe.  He  invoked  the  awaking 
of  the  Lion — a  new  revolutionary  rising  of 
the  people,  to  tear  the  limbs  and  drink  the 
blood — (these  were  the  very  words)--of 
those  who  had  dared  to  beard  them.  The 
meeting  dispersed  with  shouts,  and  vows 
to  answer  to  the  halloo  of  their  leaders. 

But  the  opposite  party  had  learned  that 
such  menaces  were  to  be  met  otherwise 
than  by  merely  awaiting  the  issue,  and 
then  trying  the  force  of  remonstrances,  or 
the  protection  of  the  law,  with  those  to 
whom  the  stronger  force  is  the  only  satisfy- 
ing reason. 

Well  organized,  and  directed  by  military 
officers  in  many  instances,  large  bands  of 
Anti-jarnbins,  as  we  may  venture  to  call 
the  volunteer  force  already  mentioned,  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sul)urbs, 
and  kept  in  check  those  from  whom  the 
Mother  Club  expected  its  strongest  aid ; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  young  Avengers 
inarched  down  upon  the  citadel  of  the  ene- 
my, and  invested  the  Jacobin  Clcb  itself 
in  the  mids^  of  its  sitting.  These  dema- 
gogues made  but  a  wretched  defence  when 
attacked  by  that  species  of  popular  violence, 
which  they  had  always  considered  as  their 
own  especial  weapon  ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  were  dispersed  amid  ridi- 
cule and  ignominy,  served  to  show  how 
easily,  on  former  occasions,  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  spirited  exertion  of  well- 
dispcsed  men  could  have  at  any  time  pre- 
vented criminal  violence  from  obtaining 
the  mnstery.  Had  Lii  Fayette  marched 
against  and  shut  up  the  Jacobin  Club,  the 
•world  would  have  boon  spared  many  hor- 
rors, and  in  all  probability  he  would"  have 
found  the  task  as  easy  as  it  proved  to  those 
bandn  of  incensed  young  men. — It  must  be 
mentioned,  though  the  recital  is  almost  un- 
>vorthy  of  history,  that  the  female  Jacobins 
came  to  rally  and  assist  their  male  asso- 
ciates, and  that  several  of  them  were  seized 
upon  and  punished  in  a  manner,  which 
might  excellently  suit  their  merits,  but 
which  bIiows  that  tlie  young  associates  for 


maintaining  order  were  not  sufficiently 
aristocratic  to  be  under  the  absolute  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  rales  of  chivalry. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  grudge  the 
flagellation  administered  upon  this  memo- 
rable occasion. 

When  the  Jacobins  had  thus  fallen  in  the 
popular  contest,  they  could  expect  little 
success  in  the  Convention  ;  and  the  less, 
that  the  impulse  of  genera!  feeling  seemed 
about  to  recall  into  that  Assembly,  by  the 
reversal  of  their  outlawry,  the  remnant  of 
the  unhappy  Girondists,  and  other  mem- 
bers, who  had  been  arbitrarily  proscribed 
on  the  31st  of  May.  The  measure  was  de- 
layed for  some  time,  as  tending  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  House, 
which  the  ruling  party  might  find  inconven- 
ient. At  length  upwards  of  sixty  deputies 
were  first  declared  free  of  the  outlawry, 
and  finally  readmitted  into  the  bosom  of^ 
tlie  Convention,  with  heads  which  had 
been  so  long  worn  in  insecurity,  that  it 
had  greatly  cooled  their  love  of  political 
theory. 

In  the  meantime  the  government,  through 
means  of  a  revolulionary  tribunal,  acting 
however  with  much  more  of  legal  formality 
and  caution  than  that  of  Robespierre,  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  public  desire  of  vengeance. 
Lebon.  Carrier,  already  mentioned,  Fou- 
quier,  the  public  accuser  under  Robespierre, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  class, 
selected  on  account  of  the  peculiar  infamy 
and  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  were  con- 
demned and  executed  as  an  atonement  for 
injured  humanity. 

Here  probably  the  Thermidoriens  would 
have  wished  the  reaction  to  s'op  -,  but  this 
was  impossible.  Barras  and  Tallien  per- 
ceived plainly,  that  with  whate.er  caution 
and  clemency  they  might  proceed  towards 
their  old  allies  of  The  Mountain,  there  was 
still  no  hope  of  anything  like  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  that  their  best  policy  wus  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as 
they  could.  The  Mountain,  like  a  hydra 
whose  heads  bourgeoned,  according  to  the 
poetic  expression,  as  fast  as  they  were 
cut  off,  continued  to  hiss  at  and  menace  the 
government  with  unwearied  malignity,  and 
to  agitate  the  nietropclis  by  their  intrigues, 
which  were  the  more  easily  conducted  that 
the  winter  was  severe,  bread  had  become 
scarce  and  high-priced,  and  the  common 
people  of  course  angry  and  discontented. 
Scarcity  is  always  the  grievance  of  which 
the  lower  classes  must  be  most  sensible; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Robes- 
pierre, though  at  the  expense  of  the  gross- 
est injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
always  kept  bread  beneath  a  certain  miuc- 
imtim  or  iixcd  price  in  the  metropolis,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  population 
of  Paris  should  be  willing  to  favour  those 
who  followed  his  maxims.  The  impulse  of 
these  feeliiiirs,  joined  to  the  machinations 
of  the  Jacobins,  showed  itself  in  many  dis- 
orders. 

At  length  the  Convention,  pres.sed  by 
shame  on  tlie  one  side  and  fear  on  the  oth- 
er, saw  the  necessity  of  some  active  meas- 
ure, and  appointed  a  commiss.on  to  con 
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nder  and  report  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
four  most  obnoxious  Jacobin  chiefs,  Collot 
d  Herbois,  Billaud  V'arennes,  Vadier,  and 
Barrere.  The  report  was  of  course  unfa- 
vourable ;  yet  upon  the  case  being  consid- 
ered, the  Convention  wore  satisfied  to  con- 
demn them  to  transportation  to  Cayenne. 
Some  resistance  was  offered  to  tliis  sen- 
tence, so  mild  in  proportion   to  what  those 


the  firmness  with  which  ne  preferred  hia 
duty  to  his  life. 

The  steadiness  of  the  Convention  gave  at 
length  confidence  to  the  friends  of  good 
order  without.  The  ^lational  Guards  began 
to  muster  strong,  and  the  insurgents  to 
lose  spirits.  They  were  at  length,  not- 
withstanding their  formidable  appearance, 
dispersed  with  very  little  effort.     The  tu- 


who  underwent  it  had   been   in  the  habit  of  I  nuilt,    however,  was   renewed   on   the    two 
inflicting  j  but  it  was  borne  down,  and  the  i  following  days;  until  at  length  the  neces- 


sentence  was  carried  into  execution.  Col 
lot  d'Herbois,  the  demolisher  and  depopu 
ator  of  Lyons,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
common  hospital,  in  consequence  of  drink- 
iog  off"  at  once  a  whole  bottle  of  ardent 
spirits.  Billaud  \'arenncs  spent  his  time 
ia  teaching  the  innocent  parrots  of  Gui- 
ana the  frightful  jargon  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Committee  ;  and  finally  perished  in 
misery. 

These  men  both  belonged  to  that  class 
of  atheists,  who,  looking  up  towards  heav- 
en, loudly  and  literally  defied  the  Deity  to 
make  his  existence  known  by  lanching  his 
thunderbolts.  Miracles  are  not  wrought  on 
the  challenge  of  a  blasphemer  more  than 
on  the  demand  of  a  sceptic  ;  but  both  these 
unhappy  men  had  probably  before  their 
death  reason  to  confess,  that  in  abandoning 
the  wicked  to  their  own  free  will,  a  greater 
penalty  results  even  in  this  life,  than  if 
Providence  had  been  pleased  to  inflict  the 
immediate  doom  which  they  had  impiously 
defied. 

The  notice  of  one  more  desperate  at- 
tempt at  popular  insurrection,  finishes,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  history  of  Jacobinism 
and  of  The  Mountain  ;  of  those,  in  short, 
who  professed  the  most  outrageous  popular 
doctrines,  considered  as  a  political  body. 
They  continued  to  receive  great  facilities 
from  the  increasing  dearth,  and  to  find 
ready  opportunities  of  agitating  the  discon- 
tented part  of  a  population,  disgusted  by 
the  diminution  net  onlv  of  comforts,  but  of 
the  very  means  of  subsistence.  The  Jaco- 
bins, therefore,  were  easily  able  to  excite 
an  insurrection  of  the  same  description  as 
those  vfhich  had  repeatedly  inHuenced  the 
fate  of  the  Revolution,  and  which,  in  fact. 
proceeded  to  greater  extremi'ties  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it  in  the  same  despe- 
rate game.  The  rallying  word  of  the  rab- 
ble was  '■  Bread,  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
stitution of  I79P;''  a  constitution  which 
the  Jacobins  had  projected,  but  never  at- 
tempted seriously  to  put  in  force.  No  in- 
surrection had  yet  appeared  more  formida- 
ble in  numbers,  or  better  provided  in  pikes, 
muskets,  and  cannon.  They  invested  the 
Convention,*  without  experiencing  any  ef- 
fectual opposition  ;  burst  into  the  hall,  as- 
sassinated one  depntv,  Ferrand.bv  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  paraded  his  head  amongst  his 
trembling  brethren,  and  through  the  rieiffh- 
t)oiiring  streets  and  environs  on  a'  pike. 
V\.?.y  presented  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  motions  which  they  dcmand- 
«d  should  be  passed  ;  but  were  defeated  by 
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ity  of  taking  sutficient  measures  to  end 
it  at  once  and  for  ever,  became  evident  to 
all. 

Pichegni,  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  lime,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards 
and  the  volunteers,  whose  character  we 
have  noticed  elsewhere.  .\t  the  head  of 
this  force,  he  marched  in  military  order  to- 
wards the  P'auxbourg  Saint  Antoine,  whicb 
had  poured  forth  repeatedly  the  bands  of 
armed  insurgents  that  were  the  principad 
force  of  the  Jacobins. 

After  a  show  of  defending  themselves, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  disorderly  suburb 
were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  up  their 
arms  of  every  kind.  Those  pikes,  which 
had  so  often  decided  the  destinies  of  France, 
wore  now  delivered  up  by  cart-loads  ;  and 
the  holy  right  of  insurrection  was  rendered 
in  future  a  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
task. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  deci- 
sive measure,  the  government  proceeded 
against  some  of  the  Terrorists  whom  they 
had  hitherto  spared,  but  whose  fate  was 
now  determined,  in  order  to  strike  dismay 
into  their  party.  Six  Jacobins,  accounted 
among  the  most  ferocious  of  the  class, 
were  arrested  as  encouragers  of  the  late  in- 
surrection, and  delivered  up  to  be  tried  by 
a  military  commission.  They  were  all  dep- 
uties of  The  Mountain  gang.  Certain  of 
tlieir  doom,  they  adopted  a  desperate  reso- 
lution. Among  the  whole  party,  they  pos- 
sessed but  one  knife,  but  they  resolved  it 
should  serve  them  all  for  the  purpose  of 
suicide.  The  instant  their  sentence  was 
pronounced,  one  stabbe-d  himself  with  this 
weapon  ;  another  snatched  the  knife  from 
his  companion's  dying  hand,  ])lunged  it  ia 
his  own  bosom,  and  lianded  it  to  the  third, 
who  imitated  the  dreadful  example.  Such 
was  the  consternation  of  the  attendants, 
that  no  one  arrested  the  fatal  progress  of  the 
weapon — all  fell  either  dead  or  dosperatelj 
wounded — the  last  were  despatched  by  the 
guillotine. 

.\fterthi9  decisive  victory,  and  last  dread- 
ful catastrophe.  Jacobinism,  considered  as 
a  pure  and  unmixed  party,  can  scarce  be 
said  to  have  again  raised  its  head  in  France, 
although  its  leaven  has  gone  to  qualify  and 
characterize,  in  some  degree,  more  than 
one  of  the  different  parties  which  have  suc- 
ceeded them,  .^s  a  political  sect,  the  Jac- 
obins can  be  compared  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  for  none  but  themselves  ever 
thought  of  an  organized,  regular,  and  con- 
tinued system  of  murdering  and  plundering 
the  rich,  that  they  might  debauch  the  poor 
by  the   distribution  of  their  spoils.    They 
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bear,  however,  some  resemblance  to  the 
frantic  rollowers  of  John  of  Leyden  and 
Knippi.'rdoling  wlio  occupied  Munster  in 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  committed,  in 
the  name  of  P.eligion.  the  same  frantic  hor- 
rors whicli  the  French  Jacobins  did  in  tRat 
of  Freedom.  In  both  cases,  the  courses 
adopted  by  these  parties  were  most  foreign 
to,  and  inconsistent  witii,  the  alleged  mo- 
tives of  their  conduct.  The  Anabaptists 
practised  every  species  of  vice  and  cruelty, 
by  the  dictates,  they  said,  of  inspiratiori — 
the  Jacobins  imprisoned  three  hun  Ired 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  in  naire  of 
liberty,  and  put  to  death  more  than  half  the 
number,  under  the  sanction  of  fraternity. 

Now  at  length,  however,  society  hegan  to 
resume  its  ordinary  course,  and  the  business 
and  pleasures  of  life  succeeded  each  other 
as  usual.  Buteven  social  pleasures  brought 
with  them  strange  and  gloomy  associations 
with  that  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
through  whicii  the  late  pilgrimage  of  France 
appeared  to  have  lain.  An  assembly  for 
dancing,  very  much  fretjuented  by  the  young 
of  both  se.xes,  and  highly  fashionable,  was 
called  the  "  Ball  of  the  Victims."  The 
qualification  for  attendance  was  the  having 
'ost  some  near  and  valued  relation  or  friend 


in  the  late  reign  of  Terror.  The  hair  ana 
head-dress  were  so  arranged  as  to  resembia 
the  preparations  m<.de  for  the  guillotine,  and 
the  motto  adopted  was,  "  We  dance  amidst 
tombs."  In  .10  country  but  France  could 
the  incidents  liaTe  taken  place  which  gave 
rise  to  this  association  ;  and  certainly  in  no 
country  but  F'rince  would  they  have  been 
used  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  internal  government  of  France, 
to  its  external  relations  ;  in  regard  to  whicu 
the  destinies  of  the  country  rose  to  such  a 
distinguished  height,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  two  pictures  of  a  na- 
tion, triumphant  at  every  point  against  alt 
Europe  coalesced  against  her,  making  ef- 
forts and  obtaining  victories,  to  which  his- 
tory had  been  yet  a  stranger;  while  at  the 
same  time  her  affairs  at  home  were  direct- 
ed by  ferocious  blood-thirsty  savages,  such 
as  Piobespierre.  The  Republic,  regarded 
in  her  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  might 
be  fancifully  compared  to  the  tomb  erected 
over  some  hero,  presenting,  without,  tro- 
phies of  arms  and  the  emblems  of  victory, 
while,  within,  there  lies  only  a  mangled 
and  corrupted  corpse. 
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It  may  be  said  of  victory,  as  the  English 
satirist  has  said  of  wealth,  that  it  cannot  be 
of  much  importance  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
considering  in  what  unworthy  association  it 
is  sometimes  found.  While  the  rulers  of 
France  were  disowning  the  very  existence 
of  a  Deity,  her  armies  appeared  to  move 
almost  as  if  protected  by  the  especial  fa- 
vour of  Providence.  Our  former  recapitu- 
lation presented  a  slight  sketch  of  the  peril- 
ous state  of  France  in  1793,  surrounded  by 
foes  on  almost  every  frontier,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty maintaining  her  ground  on  any  point ; 
yet  the  lapse  of  two  years  found  her  victo- 
rious, nay,  triumphantly  victorious,  on  all. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier,  the  English, 
after  a  series  of  hard  fighting,  iiad  lost  not 
only  Flanders,  on  which  we  left  them  ad- 
vancing, but  Holland  itself,  and  had  been 
finally  driven  with  great  loss  to  abandon  the 
Continent.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  set 
out  on  his  first  campaign  as  the  chief  hero 
of  the  coalition,  and  had  undertaken  that 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  his  general,  should 
put  down  the  revolution  in  France  as  easily 
as  he  had  done  that  of  Holland.  But  find- 
ing the  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken 
was  above  his  strength  ;  that  his  accumulat- 
ed treasures  were  exhausted  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  ;  and  that  Austria   not  Prussia, 


was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  coalition, 
he  drew  off  his  forces,  after  they  had  been 
weakened  by  more  than  one  defeat,  and 
made  a  separate  peace  with  France,  in 
which  he  renounced  to  the  new  Republic 
the  sovereignty  of  all  those  portions  of  tlie 
Prussian  territory  which  lay  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhine.  The  king,  to  make  up  for 
these  losses,  sought  a  more  profitable, 
though  less  honourable  field  of  warfare,  and 
concurred  with  Russia  and  .\ustria  in  effect- 
ing by  conquest  a  find  partition  and  appro- 
priation of  Poland,  on  the  same  unprinci- 
pled plan  on  which  the  first  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

.Spain,  victorious  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest,  had  been  of  late  so  unsuccessful 
in  opposing  the  French  armies,  that  it  was 
the  o|)inion  of  many,  that  her  character  for 
valour  and  patriotism  was  lost  for  ever. 
Catalonia  was  overrun  by  the  Republicans, 
Rosas  taken,  and  no  army  intervening  be- 
twixt the  victors  and  Madrid,  the  Kitig  of 
Spain  was  obliged  to  clasp  hands  with  the 
murdf'rers  of  his  kinsman,  Louis  X\'l.,  ac 
knowledge  the  French  Republic,  and  with- 
draw from  the  coalition. 

.Vustria  had  well  sustained  her  ancient 
renown,  both  by  the  valour  of  her  troops, 
the  resolution  of  her  cabinet,  and  the  tal- 
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mnia  of  one  or  \.\\o  of  her  generals, — the 

Archduke  ('harles   .n   particular,  and  the 

Teteran   Wurmser.     Yet  she   too  had  suc- 

cuin'.)ed  und^    the  Republican  superiority. 

Belgium,  as   the   French   called   Flanders,  .^, 

was,  as,  already  stated,  totally  lost;  and  war    ihan   double   those  of  their  powcrtul  ene 

•long  the  Rhine  was  continued  by  Austria,    mies  ;  and  the  same  means  of  suppiv— arln 


Pv  successive  decrees  of  this  peremptory 
naflrc.  enforced  with  the  lull  energy  of 
revolutionary  violence,  the  government 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  fifld,  and 
maintainincr,    forces   to   an    amount    more 


more  for  defence  than  with  a  hope  of  con- 
q'Uest. 

So  much  and  so  generally  had  the  for- 
tune of  war  declared  in  favour  of  France 
opon  ail  points,  even  while  she  was  herself 
•ustuining  the  worst  of  evils  from  the 
worst  of  tyraimies.  There  must  have  been 
unquestionably  several  reasons  for  such 
success  as  seemed  to  attend  univcrsnlly  on 
the  arms  of  the  Republic,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  one  peculiarly  elficieiit  army,  or 
to  one  distinguished  general. 

The  first  and  most  powerful  cause  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  extraordinary  energy 
of  the  Republican  government,  which,  from 
its  very  commencement,  threw  all  subordi- 
nate considerations  aside,  and  devoted  the 
whole  resources  of  the  country  to  its  mili- 
tary defence.  It  was  then  tliat  France 
fully  learned  the  import  of  the  word  "  Re- 
quisition,'" as  meaning  that  which  govern- 
ment needs,  and  which  must  at  all  hazards 
be  supplied.  Compulsory  levies  were  uni- 
versally resorted  to;  and  the  undoubted 
right  which  a  state  has  to  call  upon  each 
of  its  subjects  to  arise  in  defence  of  the 
community,  was  extended  into  the  power 
of  sending  them  upon  expeditions  of  for- 
eign conquest. 

in  the  month  of  March  1793,  a  levy  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men  was  appointed, 
and  took  place  ;  but  by  a  subsequent  decree 
of  the  23d  August  in  the  same  year,  a  more 
gigantic  mode  of  recruiting  w.as  resorted  to. 
Every  man  in  France  able  to  bear  arms 
was  placed  at  the  orders  of  the  state,  and 
being  divided  into  classes,  the  youngest,  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand,  after- 
wards augmented  to  a  million,  were  com- 
manded to  march  for  immediate  action. 
The  rest  of  society  were  to  be  disposed  of 
as  might  best  second  the  efforts  of  the  act- 
ual combatants.  The  married  men  were 
to  prepare  arms  and  forv.'ard  convoys. — 
the  women  to  make  uniiorins, — the  chil- 
dren to  scrape  lint, — and  the  old  men  to 
preach  Republicanism.  .Ml  property  was 
in  like  manner  devoted  to  maintaining  the 
war, — all  buildings  were  put  to  military  pur- 
poses— all  arms  appropriated  to  tlie  public 
service — and  all  horses,  excepting  those 
which  misht  be  necessary  for  agriculture, 
seized  on  for  the  cavalry,  and  other  milita- 
ry services.  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
file  were  named  to  march  with  the  various 
cvies, — those  terrible  commissioners,  who 
punished  no  fault  with  a  slighter  penalty 
than  death.  No  excuse  was  sustained  for 
want  of  personal  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition for  personal  service — no  delay 
permitted — <io  substitution  allowed — actual 
and  literal  compliance  was  demanded  from 
every  one,  and  of  what  rank  soever.  Con- 
scripts who  failed  to  appear,  resisted,  or 
fled,  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  which 
atti':hed  to  emigration. 


Irary  requisition,  namely — which  brought 
them  out,  supported  and  maintained  them 
during  the  campaign  ;  so  that,  while  there 
remained  food  and  clothing  of  any  kind  in 
the  country,  the  soldier  was  sure  to  be  i'cd, 
paid,  and  equipped. 

There  arc  countries,  however,  in  which 
tlic  great  numerical  superiority  thus  attain- 
ed is  of  little  consequence,  when  a  confus- 
ed levy  en  masse  of  raw,  inexperienced,  and 
di.sorderly  boys,  are  opposed  against  the 
r.inks  of  a  much  smaller,  but  a  regular  and 
well-disciplined  army,  such  as  in  every  re- 
spect is  that  of  Austria.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  taunting  speech  of  Alaric  recurs 
to  recollection,—"  The  thicker  the  hay  the 
more  easily  it  is  mowed."  But  this  was 
not  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  youth  of 
France,  who  adopted  the  habits  most  neces- 
sary for  a  soldier  with  singular  facility  and' 
readiness.  Military  service  has  been  pop- 
ular amongst  them  in  all  ages  ;  and  the  sto- 
ries of  the  grandsire  in  a  F'rench  cottage 
have  always  tended  to  excite  in  his  de- 
scendants ideas  familiar  with  a  military  con- 
dition. Thev  do  not  come  to  it  as  a  violent 
change  of  life,  which  they  had  never  previ- 
ously contemplated,  and  where  all  is  new 
and  "terrible  ;  but  as  to  a  duty  which  every 
Frenchman  is  liable  to  discharge,  and 
which  is  as  natural  to  him  as  to  his  father 
or  grandfather  before  him. 

Besides  this  propensity,  and  undoubtedly 
connected  with  it,  a  young  Frenchman 
possessed  of  the  natural  character  most  de- 
sirable in  the  soldier.  He  is  accustomed 
to  fare  hard,  to  take  much  exercise,  to 
make  many  shifts,  and  to  support  with  pa- 
tience occasional  deprivations.  His  happy 
gayety  renders  him  indifferent  to  danger, 
his  good-humour  patient  under  hardship. 
His  incenuity  seems  to  amuse  as  well  as  to 
assist  ihim  in  the  contingencies  of  a  roving 
life.  He  can  be  with  ease  a  cook  or  an  ar- 
tificer, or  what  else  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire. His  talents  for  actual  war  are  not 
less  decided.  Either  in  advancing  with 
spirit,  or  in  retreating  with  order,  the 
Frenchman  is  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  in 
the  world  ;  and  when  requisite,  the  privates- 
in  their  army  often  exhibit  a  degree  of  in- 
telliffence  anil  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
which  might  become  individuals  of  a  liigh- 
er  rank  in  other  services.  If  not  .absolute 
water-drinkers,  they  are  less  addicted  to 
I  intoxication  than  the  English  soldier,  who, 
'  perhaps,  only  brings,  to  counterbalance  the 
]  numerous  advantages  on  the  part  of  his  op- 
ponent, that  mastifi'-like  perseverance  and 
I  determination  in  combat,  which  induces 
I  him  to  repeat,  maintain,  and  prolong  his 
efforts,  under  every  disadvantage  of  num- 
I  bers  and  circumstances. 
I  The  spirits  of  the  Frenchman,  such  aa 
we  have  described,  did  not  sutler  much 
from  the  violent  Bummons  which  tore  hiok 
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from  his  home.     We   have,  unhappily,   in  I  for  the  greater  part,  attached  to  that  new 


our  own  n^vy,an  example,  how  little  men's 
courage  is  broken  by  their  being  forced  in- 
to a  (tsmgerous  service.  But  comfortless 
as  the  state  of  France  then  was,  and  pain- 
ful as  the  sights  must  have  been  by  which 
the  eyes  were  daily  oppressed — closed  up 
too  as  were  the  avenues  to  every  civil 
walk  of  life,  and  cheap  as  they  were  held 
in  a  nation  which  had  become  all  one  vast 
camp,  a  youth  of  spirit  was  glad  to  escape 
fVom  witnessing  the  desolation  at  home, 
and  to  take  with  gayety  the  chance  of  death 
or  promotion,  in  the  only  line  which  might 
now  be  accounted  comparatively  safe,  anil 
indubitably  honourable.  The  armies  vvitl, 
whom  these  new  levies  were  incorporatcil 
%vere  by  degrees  admirably  supplied  with 
officers.  The  breaking  down  the  old  dis- 
tinctions of  ranks  had  opened  a  free  career 
to  those  desirous  of  promotion  ;  and  in 
times  of  hard  fighting,  men  of  merit  arc 
distinguished  and  get  preferment.  The 
voice  of  the  soldier  had  often  its  influence 
upon  the  officer's  preferment  ;  and  that  is  a 
vote  seldom  bestowed,  but  from  ocular 
proof  that  it  is  deserved.  The  revolutiona- 
ry rulers,  though  bloody  in  their  resent- 
ment, were  libernrl,  almost  extravagant,  in 
their  rewards,  tmd  spared  neither  gold  nor 
steel,  honours  nor  denunciations,  to  incite 
their  generals  to  victory,  or  warn  them 
against  tlie  consequences  of  defeat. 

Lfnder  that  stern  rule  which  knew  no 
excuse  for  ill  success,  and  stimulated  by 
opportunities  which  seemed  to  offer  every 
prize  to  honourable  ambition,  arose  a  race 
of  generals  whom  the  world  scarce  ever 
saw  equalled,  and  of  whom  there  certainly 
never  at  any  other  period  flourished  so  ma- 
ny, in  any  other  service.  Such  was  Buona- 
parte himself;  such  were  Pichegru  and 
Moreau,  doomed  to  suffer  a  gloomy  fate  un- 
der his  ascendency.  .Such  were  those 
Marshals  and  Generals  who  were  to  share 
his  better  fortunes,  and  cluster  around  his 
future  throne,  as  the  Paladins  around  that 
of  Charlemagne,  or  as  the  British  and  Ar- 
morican  champions  begirt  the  Round  Table 
of  Uther's  fabled  son.  In  those  early  wars, 
and  summoned  out  by  the  stern  con.scrip- 
tion,  were  trained  Murat,  whose  eminence 
and  fall  seemed  a  corollary  to  that  of  his 
brother-in-law — Ney,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave — the  calm,  sagacious  Macdonald — 
Joubert,  who  had  almost  anticipated  the 
part  reserved  for  15uonapartc— Massena, 
the  spoiled  child  of  F'ortunc — Augcreau. 
Berthier,  Lann(!s,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  began  already  to  stir  the  French  sol- 
dier .as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

These  adventurers  in  the  race  of  fame 
belonged  some  of  them,  as  Macdonald.  to 
the  old  military  school  ;  some,  like  Mo- 
reau, came  from  tlie  civil  class  of  societv  ; 
many  arose  from  origins  that  were  positive- 
ly mean,  and  were  therefore  still  more  de- 
cidedly children  of  the  Revolution.  But 
that  great  earthquake,  by  throwing  down 
distinctions  of  birth  and  rank,  had  removed 
obstacles  which  would  otherwise  have  im- 
peded the  progress  of  almost  all  these  dis- 
tinguished men  ;  and  they  were  therefore. 


order  of  affairs  which  afforded  full  scope  to 
their  talents. 

The  French  armies,  thus  recruited,  and 
thus  commanded,  were  disciplined  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed.  There  was  neither 
leisure  nor  opportunity  to  subject  the  new 
levies  to  all  that  minuteness  of  training, 
which  was  required  by  the  somewhat  pe- 
dantic formality  of  the  old  school  of  war 
Dumouriez,  setting  the  example,  began  to 
show  that  the  principle  of  revolution  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  art 
of  war  itself;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt these  new  conscripts  and  the  veteran 
troops  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  might 
be  much  diminished  by  resorting  to  the 
original  and  more  simple  rules  of  stratagie, 
and  neglecting  many  formalities  which  had 
been  once  considered  as  essential  to  play- 
ing the  great  game  of  war  with  success.  It 
is  the  constant  error  of  ordinary  minds  to 
consider  matters  of  mere  routine  as  equally 
important  with  those  which  are  essential, 
and  to  entertain  as  much  horror  at  a  disor- 
dered uniform  as  at  a  confused  manceuvre. 
It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  French  Gene- 
rals, as  men  of  genius,  that  in  the  hour  of 
danger  they  were  able  to  surmount  all  the 
prejudices  of  a  profession  which  has  its 
pedantry  ,as  well  as  others,  and  to  suit  the 
discipline  which  they  retained  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  recruits  and  the  urgency  of 
the  time. 

The  foppery  of  the  manual  exercise  was 
laid  aside,  and  it  was  restricted  to  the  few 
motions  necessary  for  effectual  use  of  the 
musket  and  bayonet.  Easier  and  more  sim- 
ple manoeuvres  were  substituted  for  such 
as  were  involved  and  difficult  to  execute  ; 
and  providing  the  line  or  column  could  be 
formed  with  activity,  and  that  or  ler  was 
preserved  on  the  march,  the  mere  etiquette 
of  military  movements  was  much  relaxed. 
Thequantlty  of  light  troops  was  increased 
greatly  beyond  the  number  which  had  of 
late  been  used  by  European  nations.  The 
Austrians,  who  used  to  draw  from  the  Ty 
rol,  and  from  their  wild  Croatian  frontier, 
the  best  light  troops  in  the  world,  had  at 
this  time  formed  many  of  them  into  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  and  thus,  limited  and  di- 
minished their  own  superiority  in  a  species 
of  force  which  was  becoming  of  greater 
importance  d.iily.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  disciplined  immense  bodies  ot 
their  conscripts  as  irregulars  and  sharp- 
shooters. Their  numbers  and  galling  fire 
frequently  preventeil  their  more  systemat- 
ic and  formal  adversaries  from  being  able 
to  push  forward  reconnoitring  parties,  by 
which  to  obtain  anv  exact  information  as  to 
the  nnnibers  and  disposition  of  the  French 
while  the  Republican  troops  of  the  line, 
protected  by  this  swarm  of  wasps,  chose 
their  time,  place,  and  manner,  of  advancing 
to  the  attack,  or  retreating,  as  the  case  de- 
muided.  It  is  true,  that  this  service  cost 
•in  immense  number  of  lives  ;  but  the  French 
Generals  were  sensible  tliat  hiinvin  life  wa» 
the  commodity  which  the  Republic  set  the 
least  value  upon ;  and  that  when  Death  wa« 
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•crveti  with  so  wide  a  feast  from  one  end 
of  Krance  to  thr  other,  he  was  not  to  be 
slintetl  ill  his  own  proper  bamiuctliiig-hall, 
the  lield  of  battle. 

'J'hc  same  circumstances  dictated  anoth- 
er variety  or  innovation  in  French  tactics, 
whicli  greatly  increased  the  extent  of 
slaughter.  The  armies  with  whom  tliey 
engaged,  disconcerted  by  the  great  superi- 
ority ol  numbers  which  were  opposed  to 
tiicni,  and  batfled  in  obtaining  intelligence 
by  the  teazing  activity  of  the  French  light 
troops,  most  t'requently  assumed  the  defen- 
sive, and  taking  a  strong  position,  improved 
perhaps  bv  field-works,  waited  until  the  fie- 
rv  youth  of  France  should  come  to  throw 
tiiemselves  by  thousands  upon  their  batte- 
ries. It  was  then  that  the  French  generals 
began  first  to  employ  those  successive  at- 
tacks in  column,  in  which  one  brigade  of 
troops  IS  brought  up  after  another,  without 
interruption,  and  without  regard  to  the  loss 
of  lives,  until  the  arms  of  the  defenders 
are  weary  with  slaying,  and  their  line  being 
in  some  point  or  other  carried,  tlirough  the 
impossibility  of  everywhere  resisting  an  as- 
sault so  continued  and  desperate,  the  battle 
is  lost,  and  the  army  is  compelled  to  give 
way ;  while  the  conquerors  can,  by  the 
multitudes  they  have  brought  into  action, 
aribrd  to  pay  the  dreadful  price  which  lliey 
have  given  for  the  victory. 

In  this  manner  the  French  generals  em- 
ployed whole  columns  of  the  young  con- 
scripts, termed  from  that  circumstance, 
"  food  for  the  cai:noir'  (chair  a  canon,]  be- 
fore disease  had  deprived  them  of  bodily 
activity,  or  experience  had  taught  them  the 
dangers  of  the  profession  on  which  thev 
entered  with  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of 
schoolboys.  It  also  frequently  happen- 
ed, even  wher.  the  French  possessed  no 
numerical  superiority  upo.T  the  whole,  that 
by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  atonce  comliined  and 
executed  them,  they  were  able  suddenly  to 
concentrate  such  a  superiority  upon  the 
point  which  they  meant  to  attack,  as  insur- 
ed them  the  same  advantage. 

Ii!  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  general 
success  of  the  Republican  arms,  we  must 
not  forget  the  moral  motive — the  interest 
which  the  troops  took  in  fh"  c.-iuse  of  the 
war.  The  army,  in  fact,  derived  an  instant 
and  most  flattering  advantage  from  the  Re- 
volution, which  could  scarce  be  said  of  any 
other  class  of  men  in  France,  excepting  the 
p  asant  Their  pay  was  improved,  their 
importance  increased.  There  was  not  a 
private  soldier  against  whom  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  profession  was  shut,  and  many 
attained  to  them.  Massena  was  originally 
a  drummer,  Ney  a  common  hussar,  and 
th'>re  were  many  others  who  arose  to  the 
command  of  armies  from  the  lowest  condi- 
tion. Now  this  was  a  government  for  a 
sohlier  to  live  and  flourish  under,  and  seem- 
ed still  more  advanlageour,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  old  monarchical  system,  in 
which  the  prejudices  of  birth  interfered  at 
every  turn  with  the  pretensions  of  merit, 
wh?rR  a  rotiirier   could  ng^  rise   above   a 


tinction  were,  as  matters  of  inheritance,  re» 
served  for  the  graiide  noblesse  alone. 

But  besides  the  reward  which  it  held  out 
to  its  soldiers,  the  service  of  the  Republic 
had  tliis  irresistible  chirm  for  the  soldiery 
— it  was  victorious.  The  conquests  which 
they  obtained,  and  the  plunder  which  at- 
tended those  conquests,  attached  the  vic- 
tors to  their  standards,  and  drew  around 
them  fresh  hosts  of  their  countrymen. 
"  live  la  Republique  !'■  became  a  war-cry, 
as  dear  to  their  army  as  in  former  times  the 
shoutof  Dennis  Mountjoie.  and  the  Tri-col- 
oured  llag  supplied  the  place  of  the  Ori- 
flamme.  By  the  confusion,  the  oppression, 
the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  the  sol- 
diers were  but  little  alfected.  They  heard 
of  friends  imprisoned  or  guillotined,  in- 
deed;* but  a  military  man,  like  a  monk, 
leaves  the  concerns  of  tlie  civil  world  be- 
hind him,  and  while  he  plays  the  bloody 
game  for  his  own  life  or  deatn  with  the  en- 
emy who  faces  him,  has  little  time  to  think 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  native  country 
which  he  has  abandoned.  For  any  other 
acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the  Re- 
public, they  were  indebted  to  flowery 
speeches  in  the  Convention,  resounding 
with  the  praises  of  the  troops,  and  to  har- 
angues of  the  representatives  accompany- 
ing the  armies,  who  never  failed  by  flattery 
and  largesses  to  retain  possession  of  the 
aflectioii  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attachment 
was  so  essential  to  their  safety.  So  well 
did  they  accomplish  this,  that  .vhile  the 
Republic  flourished,  the  armies  were  so 
much  attached  to  that  order  of  things,  as  to 
desert  successively  some  of  their  most  fa- 
vourite leaders,  when  they  became  objects 
of  suspicion  to  the  fierce  democracy. 

The  generals,  indeed,  had  frequent  and 
practical  experience,  that  the  Republic 
could  be  as  severe  with  her  military  as  with 
her  civil  subjects,  and  even  more  so,  judg- 
ing by  the  ruthlessness  with  which  they 
were  arrested  and  executed,  with  scarce 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  Yet  this  did  not 
diminish  the  zeal  of  the  survivors.  If  the 
revolutionary  government  beheaded,  tliey 
also  paid,  promised,  and  promoted  ;  and 
.a.mid  the  various  risks  of  a  soldier's  life,  the 
hazard  of  the  guillotine  was  only  a  slight 
addition  to  those  of  the  sword  and  the  mus- 
ket,! which,  in  the  sanguine  eye  of  cour- 
age and  ambition,  joined  to  each  individu- 
al's confidence  in  his  own  good  luck,  did 
not  seem  to  render  his  chance  much  worse. 


■ohaliern  rajik,  and  where  air  offices  of  dis 
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♦Sucli  was  the  fate  of  Mnrean,  who,  on  tho  ev« 
of  niie  of  his  most  rjislinijiiished  victories,  had  lo 
receive  the  news  that  his  Hither  hiid  liten  lieheudeil 

(•  The  risk  was  considered  as  a  matter  of  cimrso. 
Madame  La  Roche-Jacijuclein  infor.nis  us  that 
Geiii^ral  Ciuentlneau,  a  Kepu!)liciin  officer  whu 
hail  heliaved  with  great  humanilv  in  La  Vendco 
havin;  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  win 
pressed  by  L'Kscure,  who  commanded  them,  not 
to  return  to  Paris.  "  F  know  the  diflferonce  of  our 
political  opinions,"  said  the  Rovalist  ;  "  but  why 
should  you  deliver  up  your  life  lo  thiso  men  willi 
whom  wjint  of  success  will  lie  a  sulficifnt  reason 
fur  al>ridgini;  it.'" — "You  say  truly,"  ropl'ej 
fluent inean  ;  "but  as  a  man  of  liononr,  I  miisj 
present  myself  in  defence  of  my  comluct  wlierevei 
it  may  tie  Impeached."  lie  went,  unJ  perislieJ  h) 
tJie  euilluline  accorilinely 
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When  such  punishment  arrived,  the  gene  ■ 
rals  submitted  to  it  as  one  of  the  casualties 
of  war ;  nor  was  the  Republic  worse  or 
more  reluctantly  served  by  those  who  were 

left. 

Such  being  the  admirable  quality  and 
talents,  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
which  the  Republican,  or  rather  Revolu- 
tionary, armies  possessed,  it  required  only 
the  ruling  genius  of  the  celebrated  Carnot, 
who,  bred  In  the  department  of  engineers, 
was  probably  one  of  the  very  best  tacticians 
in  tlie  world,  to  bring  thein  into  etfcctual 
use.  He  was  a  member  of  the  frightful  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  ;  but  it  has  been 
said  in  his  defence,  th.at  ho  did  not  meddle 
with  its  atrocities,  limiting  himself  entire- 
ly to  the  war  department,  for  which  he 
showed  so  much  talent,  that  his  colleagues 
left  it  to  his  exclusive  management.  In 
his  own  individual  person  he  constituted 
the  whole  bureau  miliiaire,  or  war  office, 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  corres- 
ponded with  and  directed,  the  movements 
of  the  armies,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Goddess 
of  Victory  herself.  He  first  daringly  claim- 
ed for  PVance  her  natural  boundaries  (that 
is,  the  boundaries  most  convenient  for  her). 
The  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
he  assigned  as  the  limits  of  her  dominions  ; 
and  asserted  that  all  within  these,  belong- 
ing to  other  powers  must  have  been  usurpa- 
tions on  France,  and  were  unhesitatingly  to 
be  resumed  as  such.  And  he  conquered  by 
his  genus  the  countries  which  his  ambi- 
tion claimed.  Belgium  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  Republic— Holland  was 
erected  into  a  little  dependent  democracy, 
as  an  outwork  for  defending  the  Great  Na- 
tion— the  Austrians  were  foiled  on  the 
Rhine— the  King  of  Sardinia  driven  from 
Savov — and  schemes  realized  which  Louis 
XIV^  never  dared  to  dream  of.  In  return 
for  the  complaisance  exhibited  by  the  Com- 
mittee towards  himself,  he  did  not  express 
any  scruples,  if  he  entertained  such,  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  they  governed 
the  interior  of  their  unhappy  country.  Yet 
notwithstanding  his  skill  and  his  caution, 
the  blighting  'eye  of  Robespierre  was  fixed 
on  him,  as  that  of  the  snake  which  watches 
its  victim.  He  could  not  dispense  with  the 
talents  of  Carnot  in  the  career  of  victory  ; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  if  his  plans  on  any 
occasion  had  miscarried,  the  security  of  his 
head  would  have  become  very  precarious. 

It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  although  the 
French  armies  were  attached  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  moved  usually  under  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Secu- 
rity, they  did  not  adopt,  in  their  brutal  ex- 
tent, the  orders  for  exterminating  warfare 
which  were  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
masters.  At  one  time  a  decree  was  passed 
refusing  quarter  to  such  of  the  allied  troops 
as  might  be  made  prisoners  :  but  the  French 
soldiers  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a 
step  which  must  have  aggravated  so  dread- 
fully the  necessary  horrors  of  war.  When 
we  consiiler  how  the  civil  government  of 
France  were  employed,  when  the  soldiers 
refused  their  sanction  to  this  decree,  it 
eeems  as  if  Humanity  had  fled  from  cities 


and  the  peaceful  dwellings  of  men,  to  seek 
a  home  in  camps  and  combats. 

One  important  part  of  the  subject  can  be 
here  treated  but  slightly.  We  allude  to  the 
great  advantages  derived  by  the  French 
arms  from  the  reception  of  their  political 
doctrines  at  this  period  among  the  people 
whom  they  invaded.  They  proclaimed- 
aloud  that  they  made  war  on  castles  and 
palaces,  but  were  at  peace  with  cottages  j 
and  as  on  some  occasions  besieging  generals 
are  said  to  have  bribed  the  governor  of  a 
place  to  surrender  it,  by  promising  ihey 
would  leave  in  his  unchallenged  posses.'!i(!ri 
the  military  chest  of  the  garrison,  so  the 
French  in  all  cases  held  out  to  the  popu- 
lace the  plunder  of  tlieir  own  nobles,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  favour,  at  least  not 
to  oppose,  the  invasion  of  their  '•ouiitry. 
Thus  their  armies  were  always  precedod' 
by  their  principles.  A  party  favourable  to. 
!•  ranee,  and  listening  with  delight  to  the- 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  form-  ' 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  each  neighbouringstate, 
so  that  the  power  of  the  invaded  nation  was 
crushed,  and  its  spirit  quenched,  under  a 
sense  of  internal  discontent  and  discord. 
The  French  were  .often  received  at  once  as 
conquerors  and  deliverers  by  the  countries 
they  invaded ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
governments  on  which  they  made  war  were 
obliged  to  trust  exclusively  to  such  regular 
forces  as  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  inappreciable  advantage 
of  general  zeal  among  their  subjects  in  their 
behalf.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  inhabitants 
of  those  deceived  countries  found  that  the 
fruits  of  the  misnamed  tree  of  liberty  re- 
sembled those  said  to  grow  by  the  Dead 
Sea — fair  and  goodly  to  the  eye.  but  to  the 
taste  all  filth  and  bitterness. 

VV^e  are  now  to  close  our  review  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
being  the  era  at  which  its  terrors  began  to- 
ebb  and  recede,  nor  did  they  ever  again 
arise  to  the  same  height.  If  we  look  back 
at  the  whole  progress  of  the  change,  from 
the  convocation  of  the  Slates-General  to 
the  9th  Thermidor,  as  the  era  of  that  man's 
overthrow  was  called,  the  eve  in  vain  seeks 
for  any  point  at  which  even  a  probaUility 
existed  of  establishing  a  solid  or  permanent 
government.  The  three  successive  consti- 
tutions of  1791,  179i2,  and  1795.  the  succes- 
sive work  of  Constitutionalists,  G  rondists, 
and  Jacobins,  possessed  no  more  power  to 
limit  or  arrest  the  force  of  the  revolutionary 
impulse,  than  a  bramble  or  briar  to  stop  the 
progress  of  a  rock  rushing  down  from  a 
precipice.  Though  ratified  and  sworn  to. 
with  every  circumstance  which  could  add 
solemnity  to  the  obligation,  each  remained, 
in  succession,  a  dead  letter.  France,  in 
1795  and  1796,  was  therefore  a  nation- 
without  either  a  regular  constitution,  or  a 
regular  administration  ;  governed  by  the 
remnant  of  an  .\sseinblv  called  a  Conven- 
tion, who  continued  sitting,  merely  because 
tho  crisis  found  them  in  possession  of  their 
seats,  and  who  administered  the  government 
through  the  medium  of  Provisional  Ci  m- 
mittees.  with  j^iose  dictates  thev  co.npli- 
ed  implicitly,  and  who  really  directed  alt 
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things,  though  in  the   Convention's    name, 
in  tlie  meantime,  and  since  those  strange 
scenes   had  commenced,  France   had  lost 
her  King  and  Nobles,  her  Church  and  Cler- 
gj',  her  JudiKs,  Courts,  and  .Magistrates, 
her  Colonics  and  Commerce.     Tiie  greater 
part  of  her  statesmen  and  men  of  note  had 
perished  by  proscription,  and  her  orators'  j 
eloquence  had  been  cut  short  by  tlie  guillo-  | 
tine.     She   had  no  linanccs — tlie  bonds  of  j 
civil  society  seem   to   have   retained   their  ' 
influence  from  habit  only.     The  nation  pos-  | 
sessed  only  one   powerful  engine,   which  j 
France  called   her  own.  and   one  impulsive  i 
power   to   guide   it — These  were   her  army 
and  her  ambition.     .She  resembled  a  person 
in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  who  has  stripped 
himself  in  his  frenzy  of  all  decent  and  ne- 
cessary clothing,  and   retains  in   his  hand 
only  a  bloody  sword  ;  while  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  check  his  fury,  lie  subdued 
around   liun.     Never   had   so   many   great 
events  successively  taken   place    in  a  na- 
tion,  without  affording  something    like   a 
fixed  or  determined  result,  either  already 
attained,  or  soon  to  be  expected. 

Again  and  again  did  reflecting  men  say 
to  each  otlier, — This  unheard-of  state  of 
things,  in  which  all  seems  to  be  temporary 
and  revolutionary,  will  not,  cannot  last; — 
and  especially  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 

t  seemed  that  some  change  was  approach- 

ng.  Those  who  had  achieved  that  work, 
iid  not  hold  on  any  terms  of  security  the 

emporary  power  which  it  had  procured 
•hem.     They  rather  rctrined  their  influence 

>y  means  of  the  jealousy  of  two  extreme 
parties,  than  from 'any  confidence  reposed 
in  tliemselves.  Those  who  had  suffered  so 
deeply  under  the  rule  of  the  revolution.ary 
government,  must  have  looked  with  suspi- 


cion on  the  Thermidoriens  as  regular  Jac- 
obins, who  had  shared  all  the  excesses  of 
the  period  of  Terror,  and  now  employed 
their  power  in  protecting  the  perpetrators. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Revolution- 
ists who  yet  continued  in  the  bond  of  Jac- 
obin fraternity,  could  not  forgive  Talliea 
and  Barras  the  silencing  the  Jacobin  Clubs, 
the  exiling  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Billaud 
\'<irennes.  putting  to  death  many  other  pa- 
triots, and  totally  crushing  the  system  of 
revolutionary  government.  In  fact,  if  the 
thorough-bred  Revolutionists  still  endured 
the  domination  of  Tallien  and  Barras,  it 
was  only  because  it  shielded  them  from  the 
reaction,  or  retributive  measures  threaten- 
ed by  the  moderate  party.  Matters,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  remain  in  this  uncertain 
state,  nor  was  the  present  temporary  pa- 
geant of  government  likely  to  linger  long 
on  the  scene.  But  by  whom  was  that  scene 
next  to  be  opened  ?  Would  a  late  return- 
ing to  ancient  opinions  induce  a  people, 
who  had  suffered  so  much  through  innova- 
tion, to  recall  either  absolutely,  or  upon 
conditions,  the  banished  race  of  her  ancient 
Princes  \  Or  would  a  new  band  of  Revolu- 
tionists be  permitted  by  Heaven,  in  its  con- 
tinued vengeance,  to  rush  upon  the  stage  ? 
Would  the  supreme  power  become  the 
prize  of  some  soldier  as  daring  as  Cajsar^ 
or  some  intriguing  statesman  as  artful  as 
Octavius  ?  Would  France  succumb  be- 
neath a  Cromwell  or  a  Monk,  or  again  be 
ruled  by  a  Cabal  of  hackneyed  statesmen, 
or  an  Institute  of  Theoretical  Philosophy^ 
or  an  anarchical  Club  of  Jacobins  I  These 
were  reflections  which  occupied  almost  all 
bosoms.  But  the  hand  of  Fate  was  on  the 
curtain,  and  about  to  bring  the  scene  t(^ 
light. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Corsica. — Family  of  livonaparte. — Xapoleon  born  loth  Atigrtst  1769 — His  early  Hah- 
ih—Sent  to  the  Royal  Military  School  at  lirienne — His  great  Progress  in  Mathe- 
matical Science — Deficiency  in  Classical  Literature. — Anecdotes  of  him  lohile  at 
School — Removed  to  the  General  School  of  Paris. —  When  seventeen  Years  Gld, 
appointed  2d  Lieutenant  of  Artillery — His  early  Politics — Promotea  to  a  Captaincy. 
—  Pascal  Paoli. — Xapoleon  sides  vnth  the  French  (iovemment  against  Paoli — Along 
with  his  Brother  Lucien,  he  it,  bani-ihed  from  Corsica — Never  revisits  it — Alwayt 
unpopular  there. 


The  Island  of  Corsica  was,  in  ancient 
times,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Seneca's 
exile,  and  in  the  last  century  was  distin- 
guished by  the  memorable  stind  which  the 
natives  made  in  defence  of  their  liberties 
"igainst  the  Genoese  and  French,  during  a 
war  which  tended  to  show  the  high  and  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  islanders,  united  as 
it  is  with  the  fiery  and  vindictive  feelings 
proper  to  their  country  and  climate. 

In  this  island,  which  was  destined  to  de- 
rive its  future  importance  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance,  Napoi.eos  Buosapartk, 
or  Bonaparte,*  had  his  origin.     His  fam- 


*  There  was  an  absurd  debate  about  the  "ipelling 
Bf  the  name,  which  became,  B.g  trifles  often  do,  a 
•oit  of  part;  queition.    Buonapatte  had  disuied 


ily  was  noble',  though  not  of  much  distinc- 
tion, and  rather  reduced  in  fortune.  Flat- 
tery afterwards  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
name  which  he  had  made  famous,  into  re- 


the  superfluous  i(,  which  hia  father  ret.iined  in  the 
name,  and  adopted  u  more  modern  spelling.  Thij 
was  represented  on  one  side  as  an  attempt  to 
bring  hi<  name  more  nearly  to  the  French  idiom  ; 
and,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  the  last  moment, 
llie  vdwnl  was  obstinately  replaced  in  the  name, 
l)y  a  cliiss  of  writers  who  deemed  it  politic  not  to 
[•ermit  the  iuccessful  General  to  relinquish  the 
slightest  mark  of  hia  Italian  extraction,  which  wa» 
in  every  respect  impossiiifc  for  him  either  to  con- 
ceal or  to  deny,  even  if  )■?  rnd  nourished  such  an 
idea.  In  his  baptismal  register,  his  name  is  spell- 
ed Napoleon  Bonaparte,  though  the  father  sub- 
scribefi.  Carlo  Buonaparte.  The  spelling  sc«ma  t« 
have  been  quite  indifferent. 
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mote  ages,  and  researches  were  mr.de 
through  ancient  records,  to  discover  that 
there  was  one  Buonaparte  who  had  witten 
a  book,  another  who  had  signed  a  treat)  — 
a  female  of  the  name  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  pope,  with  other  minute  claims  of  dis- 
tinction, which  i\apoleon  justly  considered 
ai  trivial,  and  unworthy  of  notice.  He  an- 
swered the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  a 
fancy  of  tracing  his  son-in-law's  descen„ 
from  one  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Treviso, 
that  he  was  the  Rodolph  of  Hapsbourg  of 
his  family  ;  and  to  a  genealogist,  who  made 
a  merit  of  deducing  his  descent  from  some 
ancient  line  of  Gothic  princes,  he  caused 
reply  to  be  made,  that  he  dated  his  patent 
of  nobility  from  tlie  battle  of  Monte  Notte, 
that  is,  from  his  first  victory. 

All  that  is  known  with  certainty  of  Napo- 
leon's family,  may  be  told  in  few  words. 
The  Buonapartes  were  a  family  of  some 
distinction  in  the  middle  ages  ;  their  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book  at  Trevi- 
so, and  their  armorial  bearings  are  to  be 
Been  on  several  houses  in  Florence.  But 
attached,  during  the  civil  war,  to  the  party 
of  the  Ghibellines,  they  of  course  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Guelphs  ;  and  being  e.xiled 
from  Tuscany,  one  of  the  family  took  ref- 
uge in  Corsica,  and  there  established  him- 
self and  his  successors,  who  were  regularly 
enrolled  among  tlie  noble  natives  of  the 
island,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
gentle  blood. 

The  father  of  Napoleon,  Charles  Buona- 
parte, was  the  principal  descendant  of  this 
exiled  family.  He  was  regularly  educated 
at  Pisa,  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  is  stat- 
ed to  have  possessed  a  very  handsome  per- 
son j  a  talent  for  eloquence,  and  a  vivacity 
of  intellect,  which  lie  transmitted  to  his 
son.  He  was  a  patriot  also  and  a  soldier, 
and  ass'sted  at  the  gallant  stand  made  by 
Paoli  against  the  French.  It  is  said  he 
•would  have  emigrated  along  with  Paoli, 
who  was  his  friend,  and,  it  is  believed,  his 
kinsman,  but  was  withheld  by  the  influence 
of  his  father's  brother,  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
who  was  Archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Ajaccio,  and  the  wealthiest  person  of  the 
family. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  civil  discord, 
fights  and  skirmishes,  that  Charles  Buona- 
parte married  Laititia  Kamolini,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  women  of  the  island, 
and  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  firmness  of 
character.  She  partook  the  dangers  of  her 
husband  during  tlie  years  of  civil  war,  and 
is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  on  horse- 
back in  some  military  expeditions,  or  per- 
haps hasty  flights,  shortly  before  her  being 
delivered  of  the  future  Emperor.  Though 
left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  had 
already  borne  her  husband  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  five  sons  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vived him.  I.  Joseph,  the  eldest,  who, 
though  placed  by  his  brother  in  an  obnox- 
ious situation,  as  intrusive  King  of  Spain, 
held  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  moderate 
man.  II.  Napoleon  himself  III.  Lucien. 
Svarce  inferior  to  his  brother  in  ambition 
dud  talent.  IV.  Louis,  the  mprit  of  whose 
character  consists  in  its  unpretending  worth. 


and  who  renounced  a  crown  rather  tha» 
consent  to  the  oppression  of  his  subjects. 
V.  Jerome,  whose  disposition  is  said  to 
have  been  chietly  marked  by  a  tendency  to 
dissipation.  The  females  were,  I.  Maria 
Anne,  afterwards  Grand  Duchess  of  Tusca- 
ny, by  the  name  of  Elisa.  II.  Maria  An- 
nonciada,  who  became  Maria  Pauline, 
Princess  of  Borghese.  III.  Carlotta,  or 
Caroline,  wife  of  Murat,  and  Queen  of 
Naples. 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  French  government  after  the 
emigration  of  I'aoli,  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  Count  de  Marbceuf,  the  French  Gov- 
ernor of  Corsica,  by  whose  interest  Charles 
was  included  in  a  deputation  of  the  nobles 
of  the  island,  sent  to  Louis  XV'I.  in  1776. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  mission,  he  wag 
appointed  to  a  judicial  situation,  that  of 
assessor  of  the  tribunal  of  Ajaccio,  the  in- 
come of  which  aided  him  to  maintain  his 
increasing  family,  which  the  smalliipss  of 
his  patrimony,  and  some  habits  of  expense, 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  difficult. 
Charles  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Napole- 
on, died  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  on  the  24-th  Feb- 
ruary 1785.  His  celebrated  son  fell  a  victim 
to  the  same  disease.  During  Napoleon's 
grandeur,  the  community  of  Montpellier  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Charles  Buonaparte.  His 
answer  was  both  sensible  and  in  good  taste 
"  Had  I  lost  my  fatl^er  yesterday,"  he  said, 
•'  it  would  be  natural  to  pay  his  memory 
somT  mark  of  respect  consistent  with  my 
present  situation.  But  it  is  twenty  years 
since  the  event,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the 
public  can  take  no  concern.  Let  us  leave 
the  dead  in  peace." 

The  subject  of  our  narrative  was  born 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  and  his  own 
belief,  upon  the  loth  day  of  August  176^, 
at  his  father's  house  in  Ajaccio,  forming 
one  side  of  a  court  which  leads  out  of  the 
Rue  Charles.*  We  read  with  interest,  that 
his  mother's  good  constitution,  and  bold 
character  of  mind,  having  induced  her  to 
attend  mass  upon  the  day  of  his  birth,  (be- 
ing the  P'estival  of  the  Assumption,)  she 
was  obliged  to  return  home  immediately, 
and  as  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  bed 
or  bedroom,  she  was  delivered  of  the  future 
victor  upon  a  temporary  couch  prepared  for 
her  accommodation,  and  covered  with  an 
ancient  piece  of  tapestry,  representing  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  The  in.ant  was  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  an  obscure 
saint,  who  had  dropped  to  leeward,  and  fall- 
en altogether  out  of  the  calendar,  so  that  his 
namesake  never  knew  which  day  he  was  to 
celebrate  as  the  festival  of  his  patron. 
When  questioned  on  this  subject  by  the 
bishop  who  confirmed  him,  he  answered 
smartly,  that  there  were  a  great  many  saints, 
and  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
to  divide  amongst  them.  The  politeness 
of  the  Pope  promoted  the  patron  in  order 
to  compliment  the  godchild,  and  Saint  Na- 
poleon dos  Ursins  was  accommodated  with 

*  ISeoBOD's  Sketches  of  Oorsioa,  p.  4 
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a  (festival.  To  render  this  compliment, 
which  no  one  but  a  Pope  could  ii^ve  piid, 
still  more  Hatterlng.  the  feast  ot' Saint  Na- 
poleon was  lixed  lor  the  ttOi'cnth  .\u;fust, 
the  birtli-aay  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  day 
on  which  he  sisned  the  Concordat  So 
that  Napoleon  had  tlie  rare  houour  of  pro- 
moting his  patron  saint. 

The  young  Napoleon  had,  of  course, 
the  simple  and  hardy  education  proper  to 
the  natives  of  the  mountainous  island  of 
his  birth,  and  in  his  infancy  was  not  re- 
markable for  more  than  that  animation  of 
temper,  and  wilfulness  and  impatience  of 
inactivity,  by  which  children  of  quick 
parts  and  lively  sensibility  are  usually  dis- 
tinguislied.  The  wiiilor  of  the  year  was 
generally  passed  by  the  family  of  his  fa- 
ther at  Ajaccio,  where  they  still  preserve 
and  exhibit,  as  the  ominous  plaything  of 
Napoleon's  boyhood,  tiie  model  of  a  brass 
cannon,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds.* 
We  leave  it  to  phil<  sophcrs  to  iiiqirire, 
whether  the  future  love  of  war  was  su^^est- 
ed  by  the  accidental  possession  of  such  a 
toy  :  "or  whether  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
dictated  the  selection  of  it:  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  n.iture  of  the  pristime,  corre- 
sponding with  the  taste  which  chose  it, 
may  not  have  ha(i  each  their  action  and  re- 
action, and  contributed  between  them  to 
the  formation  of  a  character  so  warlike. 

The  same  traveller  who  furnishes  the 
above  anecdote,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  country  retreat  tf  the  family 
of  Buonaparte,  during  the  summer. 

Going  along  th%  sea-shore  from  Ajaccio 
towan's  the  Isle  Sanguiniere,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  occuV  two  stone  pillars,  the 
remains  of  a  door-way,  leading  up  to  a 
dilapidated  villa,  once  the  residence  of 
Madame  Buonaparte's  half-brother  on  the 
mother's  side,  whom  Napoleon  created 
Cardinal  Fesch.t  Tlie  house  is  approach- 
ed by  an  avenue,  surrounded  and  overhung 
by  the  cactus  and  other  shrubs,  which  luxu- 
riate in  a  warm  climate.  It  has  a  garden 
and  a  lawn,  showing  amidst  neglect  vesti- 
ges of  their  former  beautv,  and  the  house 
ie  surrounded  by  shruobcnes,  permitted  to 
run  to  wilderness.  This  was  tlie  summer 
residence  of  Madame  Buonaparte  and  her 
family,  \lmost  inclosed  by  the  wild  olive, 
the  cactus,  the  clematis,  and  the  almond- 
tree,  is  a  very  singular  and  isolated  granite 
rock,  called  Napoleon's  grotto,  which  seems 
to  have  resisted  the  decomposition  which 
has  taken  pl.ace  around.  The  remains  of  a 
small  Fummer-house  are  visible  beneath 
the  rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly 
closed  by  a  luxuriaiit  fig-tree.  This  was 
Buonaparte's  frequent  retreat,  when  the 
vacations  of  the  school  at  wliich  he  studi- 
ed permit'ed  him  to  visit  home. —  How  the 
imagination  labours  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
visions,  which,  in  this  sequestered  and  ro- 
mantic spot,  must  have   arisen  before  the 


•  Pketehe<i  of  CorsicB,  p.  4. 

t  The  molliiT  of  Lpliiitt  Ramolini,  wifi  of  Car- 
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littUia'i  latb«r. 


eyes  of  the  future  hero  of  a  hundred  bat- 
tles ! 

The  Count  de  Marbceuf.  already  men- 
tioned as  Ciovernor  of  Corsica,  interested 
himself  in  the  young  Napoleon,  so  much  as 
to  (btam  him  an  appointment  to  the  Roy- 
al Military  School  at  Brieniie,  which  vvas 
maintained  at  the  royal  expense,  in  order 
to  bring  up  youths  for  the  engineer  and  ar- 
tillery service.  The  malignity  of  contem- 
porary historians  has  ascribed  a  motive  of 
gallantry  towards  Madame  Buonaparte  as 
the  foundation  of  this  kindnesg  ;  but  Count 
Marbosuf  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  such  connexions  are  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, nor  did  the  scandal  receive  any 
currency  from  the  natives  of  Ajaccio. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  young  Buonaparte's  genius,  than 
the  line  of  study  which  thus  fortunately 
was  opened  before  him.  His  ardour  for 
the  abstract  sciences  amounted  to  a  pas» 
sioii,  and  was  combined  with  a  singular  ap- 
titude for  applying  them  to  the  purposes 
of  war,  while  his  attention  to  pursuits  so 
interesting  and  exhaustless  in  themselves, 
was  stimulated  by  his  natural  r.nibition  and 
desire  of  distinction.  Almost  all  the  sci» 
entilic  teachers  at  Brienne,  being  accus- 
tomed to  study  the  character  cf  their  pu- 
p'l.s,  and  obliged  by  their  duty  to  m.ike 
memoranda  and  occasional  reports  on  the 
subject,  spoke  of  the  talents  of  Buona- 
parte, and  the  progress  of  his  studies,  with 
admiration.  Circumstances  of  various 
kinds,  exaggerated  or  invented,  have  been 
circul.ated  concernins  the  youth  of  a  per- 
son so  remarkable.  The  following  are  giv- 
en upon  good  authority.* 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  among  his 
companions,  was  that  of  a  studious  and  re- 
served youth,  addicting  himself  deejily  to 
the  means  of  improvement,  and  rather 
avoiding  than  seeking  the  usuil  tempta- 
tions to  dissipation  of  time.  He  had  few 
iriends,  and  r.o  intimates,  yet  at  different 
times,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it,  he  exhibit- 
ed considerable  influence  over  his  fellow- 
students,  and  when  there  r'as  any  joint  plan 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was  frequently 
chosen  Dictator  of  the  little  republic. 

In  the  time  of  winter,  Buonaparte  upon 
one  occasion  engatyed  his  companions  in 
constructing  a  fortress  out  of  the  snow, 
regularly  defended  by  ditches  and  bastions, 
according  to  the  rules  of  fortification.  It 
was  considered  as  displaying  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  juvenile  engineer  in  the  way  of 
his  profession,  and  was  attacked  and  de- 
fended by  the  students,  who  divided  into 
parties  for  the  purpose,  until  the  battle  he 
came  so  keen  that  their  superiors  thought 
it  proper  to  proclaim  a  truce. 

Tiie  young  Buonaparte  gave  another  in- 
stance of  address  and  enterprise  upon  the 
following  occasion.    There  was  a  fair  held 


*  They  were  many  years  since  commiiniealMl 
to  tho  author  hy  Messrs.  Joseph  ami  I^uiiis  Law, 
hrolliers  (if(Joncral  Baron  Laiiriston,  Kuonapnrle'a 
fiivDurite  aid-de  camp.  Tht!se  gontlonien,  or  at 
loast  Joseph,  were  eiiucaled  at  Krienno,  hut  at  k 
later  i)oriod  than  Napoleon.  Tb«ir  tlisi'O  kimuM 
brother  waa  his  contemporary. 
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annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brienne, 
where  the  pupils  of  the  Military  School 
used  to  find  a  day's  amusement ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the 
country  people  upon  a  former  occasion,  or 
for  some  such  cause,  the  masters  of  the 
Institution  had  directed  that  the  students 
Bhould  not  on  the  fair-day  be  permitted  to 
go  beyond  their  own  precincts,  which  were 
surrounded  with  a  wall.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  young  Corsican,  however,  the 
schokrs  had  already  laid  a  plot  for  securing 
their  usual  day's  diversion.  They  had  un- 
dermined the  wall  which  encompassed  their 
exercising  ground,  with  so  much  skill  and 
secrecy,  that  their  operations  remained  en- 
tirely unknown  till  the  morning  of  the  fair, 
'when  a  part  of  the  boundary  unexpectedly 
fell,  and  gave  a  free  passage  to  the  impris- 
oned students,  of  which  they  immediately 
took  the  advantage,  by  hurrying  to  the  pro- 
hibited scene  of  amusement. 

But  although  on  these,  and  perhaps  other 
occasions,  Buonaparte  displayed  some  of 
the  frolic  temper  of  youth,  mixed  with  the 
inventive  genius  and  the  talent  for  com- 
manding others  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished in  after  time,  his  life  at  school  was 
in  general  that  of  a  recluse  and  severe  stu- 
dent, acquiring  by  his  judgment,  and  treas- 
•uring  in  his  memory,  that  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  almost  unlimited  combination,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  afterwards  able  to 
simplify  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
•undertakings.  His  mathematical  teacher 
was  proud  of  the  young  islander,  as  the 
boast  of  his  school ;  and  his  other  scientific 
instructors  had  the  same  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

In  languages  Buonaparte  was  less  a  pro- 
ficient, and  never  acquired  the  art  of  writ- 
ing or  spelling  French,  far  less  foreign  lan- 
guages, with  accuracy  or  correctness  ;  nor 
had  the  monks  of  Brienne  any  reason  to 
pride  themselves  on  the  classical  proficien- 
cy of  their  scholar.  The  full  energies  of 
his  mind  being  devoted  to  the  scientific 
pursuits  of  his  profession,  left  little  time 
or  inclination  for  other  studies. 

Though  of  Italian  origin,  Buonaparte 
had  not  a  decided  taste  for  tho  fine  arts, 
and  his  taste  in  composition  seems  to  have 
leaned  towards  the  grotesque  and  the  bom- 
bastic. He  used  always  the  most  exag- 
gerated phrases;  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
that  his  bulletins  present  those  touches  of 
sublimity  wliich  are  founded  on  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  expression. 

Notwithstanding  the  external  calmness 
and  reserve  of  his  deportment,  he  who  was 
'  destined  for  such  great  things,  had,  while 
!^'et  a  student  at  'iriennc,  a  full  share  of  that 
ambition  for  distinction  and  dread  of  dis- 
grace, thnit  restless  and  irritating  love  of 
fame,  which  is  the  spur  to  extraordinary  at- 
itempts.  Sparkles  of  lliis  keen  temper 
eofnetlmes  showed  themselves.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  harsh  superintendent  imposed  on 
the  future  Emperor,  for  some  trilling  fault, 
the  disgrace  of  wearing  a  penitential  dress, 
and  being  excluded  from  tlie  table  of  the 
•tudrnfs,  and  ol)lii;eil  to  oal  his  meal  apart. 
tiis  pride  feh  the  indignity  so  severely, 


that  it  brought  on  a  severe  nervous  attack; 
to  which,  though  otherwise  of  geod  consti- 
tution, he  was  subject  upon  occasions  of 
extraordinary  irritation.  Father  Petrault, 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  hastened  to 
delivf;r  his  favourite  pupil  from  the  punish- 
ment by  which  he  was  so  much  affected. 

It  is  also  said  that  an  early  disposition  to 
the  popular  side  distinguished  Buonaparte 
even  when  at  Brienne.  Pichegru.  after- 
wards so  celebrated,  who  acted  as  his  moni- 
tor in  the  military  school,  (a  singular  cL* 
cumstance,)  bore  witness  to  his  early  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  peculiar  energy  and  te- 
nacity of  his  temper.  He  was  long  after- 
wards consulted  whether  means  might  not 
be  found  to  engage  the  commander  of  the 
Italian  armies  in  the  royal  interest.  "  It 
will  be  but  lost  time  to  attempt  it,"  said 
Pichegru.  "  I  knew  him  in  his  youth — his 
character  is  inflexible — he  has  taken  his 
side,  and  he  will  not  change  it." 

In  1783,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then  only 
fourteen  years  old,  was,  though  under  the 
usual  age,  selected  by  Monsieur  de  Kera- 
lio,  the  inspector  of  the  twelve  military 
schools,  to  be  sent  to  have  his  education 
completed  in  the  general  school  of  Paris. 
It  was  a  compliment  paid  to  the  precocity 
of  his  extriiordinary  mathematical  talent, 
and  the  steadiness  of  his  application.  While 
at  Paris  he  attracted  the  same  notice  as  at 
Brienne ;  and  among  other  society,  fre- 
quented that  of  the  ceieijrated  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  and  was  admitted  to  his  literary  parties. 
His  taste  did  not  become  correct,  but  his 
appetite  for  study  in  all^departments  was 
greatly  enlarged  ;  a»d  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  which  he  dail^'  read,  his  memory 
was  strong  enough  to  retain,  and  his  judg- 
ment sutficicntly  ripe  to  arrange  and  digest, 
the  knowledge  which  he  then  acquired  ;  so 
that  he  had  it  at  his  command  during  all  the 
rest  of  liis  busy  life.  Plutarch  was  his  fa- 
vourite author;  upon  the  study  of  whom  he 
had  so  modelled  his  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought,  thai  Puoli  afterwards  pronounced 
him  a  young  man  of  an  antique  caste,  and 
resembling  one  of  the  classical  heroes. 

.Some  of  his  biographers  have  about  this 
time  ascribed  to  him  the  anecdote  of  a  cer- 
tain youthful  pupil  of  the  military  school, 
who  desired  to  ascend  in  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon with  the  aeronaut  Blanchara,  and  was 
so  mortified  at  being  refused,  that  he  made 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  balloon  with  his 
sword.  The  story  has  but  a  flimsy  support, 
and  indeed  does  not  accord  well  with  the 
character  of  the  hero,  which  was  deep  and 
reflective,  as  well  as  bold  and  determined, 
and  not  likely  to  suffer  its  energies  to  es- 
cape 111  idle  and  useless  adventure. 

.\  better  authenticated  anecdote  states, 
that  at  this  time  he  expressed  himself  disre- 
spectfully towards  the  King  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  family.  According  to  the 
practice  of  the  school,  he  was  oWiged  to 
submit  the  letter  to  the  censorship  of  Mon- 
sieur Domairon,  the  Professor  of  Bnllee 
Lettres,  who,  taking  notice  of  the  off'ensive 
passasc.  insisted  upon  the  letter  being  burnt, 
and  added  a  severe  rebuke.  Long  after- 
wards, in    1802,   Monsieur  Domairon  waa 
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commanded  to  attend  Napoleon's  levee,  in 
order  that  he  might  receive  a  pupil  in  the 
person  ot"  Jerome  Buonaparte  ;  when  the 
rirst  Consul  reminded  his  old  tutor  good- 
bumjuredly.  that  times  had  changed  con- 
eideiably  since  the  burning  of  the  letter. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  received  his  first  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery,  1 
and  was  almost  immediately  afterv/ards  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  quartered  at  Valance.  He  mingled 
with  society  when  he  joined  his  regiment, 
more  than  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  do  ;  mixed  in  public  amusements,  and  ex- 
hibited the  powers  of  pleasing  which  he 
possesied  in  an  uncommon  degree,  when  he 
chose  to  exert  them.  His  handsome  and 
intelligent  features,  with  his  active  and 
neat,  though  slight  figure,  gave  him  addi- 
tional advantages.  His  manners  could 
scarcely  be  called  elegant,  but  made  up  in 
vivacity  and  variety  of  expression,  and  of- 
ten in  great  spirit  and  energy,  for  what  they 
wanted  in  grace  and  polish. 

He  became  an  adventorer  lor  the  honours 
of  literature  also,  and  was  anonymously  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  acad- 
emy of  Lyons  on  Raynal's  question,  "  What 
are  the  principles  and  institutions,  by  ap- 
plication of  which  mankind  can  be  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  ?"  The 
prize  was  adjudged  to  the  young  soldier.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  curiosity  to 
know  the  character  of  the  juvenile  theories 
respecting  government,  advocated  by  one 
who  at  length  attained  the  power  of  practi- 
cally making  what  experiments  he  pleased. 
Probablv  his  early  ideas  did  not  exactly  co- 
incide with  his  more  mature  practice  ;  for 
when  Talleyrand,  many  years  afterwards, 
got  the  Essay  out  of  the  records  of  the 
Academy,  and  returned  it  to  the  author, 
Buonaparte  destroyed  it  after  he  had  read  a 
few  pages.  He  also  laboured  under  the 
temptation  of  writing  a  journey  to  Mount 
Ccnis,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  finally  to  resist. 
The  affectation  which  pervades  Sterne's  pe- 
culiar style  of  composition,  was  not  likely 
to  be  simplified  »»nder  the  pen  of  Buona- 
parte. 

Sterner  times  were  fast  approaching,  and 
the  nation  v/as  now  fully  divided  by  those 
factions  which  produced  the  Revolution. 
The  officers  of  Buonaparte's  regiment  were 
also  divided  into  Royalists  and  Patriots ; 
aiul  it  is  easily  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
young  and  friendless  stranger  and  adven- 
turer should  adopt  that  side  to  which  he 
had  already  shown  some  inclination,  and 
which  promised  to  open  the  most  free  ca- 
reer to  those  who  had  only  their  merit  to 
rely  upon.  "  Were  I  general  officer,"  he  is 
alleged  to  have  said,  "  I  would  have  ad- 
hered to  the  King  ;  being  a  subaltern,  I  join 
the  Patriots." 

There  was  a  story  current,  that  in  a  de- 
bate vith  some  brother  officers  on  the  poli- 
tics jf  the  time,  Buonaparte  expressed  nim-  j 
•elf  so  outrageously,  that  they  were  provok- 
ed to  throw  him'inlo  the  Rhone,  where  he  ' 
had  nearly  perished.     But  this  is  an   inac-  i 


curate  account  of  the  accident  which  ac- 
tually befell  him.  He  was  seized  with  the 
cramp  when  bathing  in  t.ie  river.  His  com- 
rades saved  him  with  diffici]lty,but  his  dan- 
ger was  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Napoleon  has  himself  recorded  that  he 
was  a  warm  patriot  during  the  whole  sitting 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but  that  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
he  became  shake.-A  in'  his  opinions.  If  so. 
his  original  sentiments  regained  force  ;  for 
we  shortly  afterwards  find  him  entertaining 
such  as  went  to  the  extreme  lieiglits  of  tne 
Revolution. 

■  Early  in  the  year  1792,  Buonaparte  be- 
came a  captain  in  the  artillery  by  senior! 
ty  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  at  Paris,  he 
witnessed  the  two  insurrections  of  the  22d 
June  and  10th  .Vugust.  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  the  insurgents  as  the  most 
despicable  banditti,  and  to  express  with 
what  ease  a  determined  officer  could  have 
checked  these  apparently  formiJable,  but 
dastardly  and  unwieldy  masses.  But  with 
what  a  different  feeling  of  interest  would 
Napoleon  have  looked  on  that  infuriated 
populace,  those  still  resisting  though  over- 
powered Swiss,  and  that  burning  palace,  had 
any  seer  wtiispered  to  him,  "  Emperor  that 
shall  be,  all  this  blood  and  massacre  is  but 
to  prepare  your  future  empire  '."  Little  an- 
ticipating the  potent  effect  which  the  pass- 
ing events  were  to  bear  on  his  own  fortune, 
Buonaparte,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
mother  and  family,  was  how  desirous  to  ex- 
change France  for  Corsica,  where  the  same 
things  were  acting  on  a  less  distinguished 
stage. 

It  was  a  singular  feature  in  the  French 
Revolution,  that  it  brought  out  from  his  re- 
tirement the  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli,  who, 
long  banished  from  Corsica,  the  freedom 
and  indep^jndence  of  which  he  had  so  val- 
iantly defended,  returned  from  exile  with 
the  flattering  hope  of  still  witnessing  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  his  native  land.  On 
visiting  Paris,  he  was  received  there  with 
enthusiastic  veneration,  and  the  National 
.\ssembly  and  Royal  Family  contended 
which  should  show  him  most  distinction 
He  was  created  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard  of  his  native  island,  and  used  the 
powers  intrusted  to  him  with  great  wisdom 
and  patriotism. 

But  Paoli's  views  of  liberty  were  differ- 
ent from  those  which  unhappily  began  to 
be  popular  in  France.  He  was  desirous  of 
establishing  that  freedom,  which  is  the  pro- 
tector, not  the  destroyer  of  property,  and 
which  confers  practical  happiness,  instead 
of  aiming  at  theoretical  perfection.  In  a 
word,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  Corsica  free 
from  the  prevailing  infection  of  Jacobinismj 
and  in  reward,  he  was  denounced  in  the 
Assembly.  Paoli,  summoned  to  attend  lor 
the  purpose  of  standing  on  his  defence,  de- 
clined the  journey  on  account  of  his  age, 
but  offered  to  withdraw  from  the  island. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
part  with  the  aged  champion  of  their  free- 
dom, while  the  Convention  sent  an  expedi 
t'en.  at  the  head  of  which  were  La  Combt^ 
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Saint  Michel,  and  Salicetti,  one  of  the 
Corsican  deputies  to  the  Convention,  with 
the  usual  instrucaons  for  bloodshed  and 
pillage  issued  to  their  commissaries. 

Bu°>nri|iarte  was  in  Corsica,  upon  leave 
of  absence  from  his  regiment,  when  these 
events  were  taking  place  ;  and  although  he 
himself,  and  Paoli,  had  hitherto  been  on 
friendly  terms,  and  some  family  relations 
existed  bet^■'een  them,  the  young  artillery 
officer  did  not  hesitate  which  side  to  choose. 
He  embraced  that  of  the  Convention  with 
heart  and  hand  ;  and  his  first  military  ex- 
ploit was  in  the  civil  war  of  his  native  isl- 
and. In  the  year  1793,  he  was  despatched 
from  Bastia.  in  possession  of  the  F'rench 
party,  to  surprise  his  native  town  Ajaccio, 
then  occupied  by  Paoli  or  his  adherents. 
Buonaparte  was  acting  provisionally,  as 
commanding  a  battalion  of  National  CJuards. 
He  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Ajaccio  with 
about  fifty  men,  to  take  possession  of  a 
tower  calhd  the  Torre  di  Capitello,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  almost  facing 
the  city.  He  succeeded  in  taking  the 
place  ;  but  as  there  arose  a  gale  of  wind 
vhich  prevented  his  communicating  with 
the  frigate  which  had  put  him  ashore,  he 
was  besieged  in  his  new  conquest  by  the 
opposite  faction,  and  reduced  to  such  dis- 
tress, that  he  and  his  littie  garrison  were 
obliged  to  feci  on  horse-flesh.  After  five 
days  he  was  relieved  Ijy  the  frigate,  and 
evacuated  the  tower,  having  first  in  vain 
attempted  to  blow  it  up.  The  Torre  di 
Capitello  still  shows  marks  of  the  damage 
It  then  sustained,  and  its  remains  may  be 
.ooked  on  as  a  curiosity,  as  the  first  scene 
of  his  combats,  before  whom 

"  Tempi"  and  tower 

Went  to  Ihe  ground "* 

A  relation  of  Napoleon,  Masserio  by  name, 
effectually  defended  Ajaccio  against  the 
force  employed  in  the  expedition. 

The  strength  of  Paoli  increasing,  and  the 
English  preparing  to  assist  him,  Corsica 
became  no  longer  a  safe  or  convenient  res- 
idence for  the  Buonap^e  family.  Indeed, 
both  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Lucien,  who  j 

*  Such  i?  the  report  of  the  Corsican.-,  concerning 
the  alleged  fi. St  exploit  of  their  celehruted  coun- 
tryman, bee  Benson's  Sketches,  p.  4.  But  there 
is  room  to  helieve  that  Buonaparte  had  heon  in 
action  so  early  as  Feltruary  1793.  Admiral  Tru- 
puei,  witli  a  strong  (jcot.  and  having  on  hoard  a 
[urge  hody  of  troops,  had  heen  at  anchor  for  several 
*eeks  in  tlieCi>rsir;in  harbours,  announcing  a  de- 
scent upon  Sardinia.  At  lengt'-,  having  recciveil 
ov.  hoard  an  adilitional  nunihor  of  forces,  he  set 
Bail  on  his  expedition.  Buonaparte  iswupposnd  to 
have  accoMipanieil  the  Admiral,  of  whose  talent 
and  judgment  he  is  made  in  the  Saint  Helena  MSS. 
to  speak  with  great  contempt.  Buonaparte  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  sonic  hatieries  in  Ihe  straits  of 
Baint  Bonifacio  ;  hut  the  expediti(m  proving  un- 
lucceasful   they  were  siiecdilv  abandoned. 


had  distinguished  themselves  as  partisans 
of  the  Krench,  were  subjected  to  a  decree 
of  banishment  from  their  native  island  ;  and 
Madame  Buonaparte,  with  her  three  daiigh- 
ters,  and  Jerome,  who  was  as  yet  but  ac'iild, 
set  sail  under  their  protection,  and  seitlcd 
for  a  time,  first  at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at 
Marseilles,  where  the  family  is  supposed  to 
have  undergone  considerable  distress,  until 
the  diwning  prospects  of  Napolejn  afforded 
him  the  means  of  assisting  them. 

Napoleon  never  again  revisited  Corsica, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  regarded  it  wuh 
any  feelings  of  affection.  One  small  foun- 
tain at  Ajaccio  is  pointed  out  as  the  only 
ornament  which  his  bounty  bestowed  on 
his  birth-place.  He  might  perhaps  think 
it  impolitic  to  do  anything  which  might  re- 
mind the  counti-y  he  ruled  that  lie  was  not 
a  child  of  her  soil,  nay,  was  in  fact  very  near 
having  been  born  an  alien,  for  Corsica  was 
not  united  to,  or  made  an  integral  part  of 
France.  untilJune  1709,3  few  weeks  only  be- 
fore Napoleon's  birth.  This  stigma  was  re- 
peatedly cast  upon  him  by  his  opponents, 
some  of  whom  reproached  the  French  with 
having  adopted  a  master,  from  a  country  from 
which  the  ancient  Romans  were  unwilling 
eve.n  to  choose  a  slave  ;  and  Napoleon  may 
have  been  so  far  sensible  to  it,  as  to  avoid 
showing  any  predilection  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  which  misht  bring  the  circumstance 
strongly  under  observation  of  the  great  na- 
tion, with  wliich  he  and  his  family  seemed 
to  be  indissolubly  united.  But,  as  a  travel- 
ler already  quoted,  and  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  feelings  of  the  proud  islanders,  has  ex- 
pressed it, — ■'  The  Corsicans  are  still  highly 
patriotic,  and  possess  strong  local  attach- 
ment— in  their  opinion,  contempt  for  the 
country  of  one's  birth  is  never  to  be  re- 
oeemed  by  any  other  qualities.  Napoleon, 
therefore,  certainly  was  not  popular  in 
Corsica,  nor  is  his  memory  cherished 
there."* 

The  feelings  of  the  parties  were  not  un- 
natural on  either  side.  Napoleon,  little 
interested  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  hav- 
ing such  an  immense  stake  in  that  of  his 
adoption,  in  whicli  he  4iad  everything  to 
keep  and  lose,t  observed  a  ]iolicy  towards 
Corsica  which  his  position  rendered  advisa- 
ble ;  ana  who  can  blame  the  high-spirited 
islanders,  who,  seeing  one  of  their  country- 
men raised  to  such  exalted  eminence, 
and  disposed  to  forget  his  connexion  vvitb 
them,  returned  with  slight  and  indifference 
the  disregard  with  which  he  treated  them  t 


*  Benson's  Sketches  of  Corsica,  p.  121. 

t  Not  literally,  however  ;  fir  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, tliat  when  he  was  in  full  hlown  possession 
ofliis  power, an  iidieritarice  fill  totlie  family  situ 
ated  near  Ajaccio,  and  was  diviiled  amongst  them. 
The  first  Consul,  or  Rm|)eror,  received  an  olive 
garden  as  his  share. — Sketches  of  Corsica 
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Siege  of  Toulon. — Recapitulation. — Buonaparte  appointed  Brigadier- General  of  Ar- 
tillcry,  with  the  Command  of  the  Artillery  at  Toulon — '-'inds  everything  in  di.'<order 
— His  I'tan  fur  obtaining  the  Surrender  of  the  t'lacc — Adopted. — Anecdotes  during 
the  Siege. — Atiied  Troops  resolve  to  evacuate  Touloti — Dreadful  Particulars  of  the 
Kvaruution — England  censured  on  this  occasion.  —  Lord  l.ynedoch.  —  Fame  of  Buon- 
aparte increases,  and  lie  is  appointed  Chief  of  tSattalion  in  the  Army  of  Italy — Joins 
Head-ifuarters  at  Mice. —  On  the  Fall  of  Robespierre,  Buonaparte  superseded  iu  com- 
mand— .Arrives  in  Haris  in  May  l79o  to  solicit  employment — He  is  unsuccessful. — 
Talma. — Retrospect  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. — Difficulties  in 
forming  a  new  Constitution. — Appointment  of  the  Directory — of  the  Two  Councils 
of  Flders  and  of  Five  Hundred. — .Xation  at  large,  and  Paris  in  particular,  disgusted 
with  their  preten.tions. — Paris  assembles  in  Sections. — Ceneral  Danican  appointed 
their  Commander-in-Chief. — .Menou  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  disarm  the  Xation- 
al  Ouards — but  suspended  for  incapacity — Buonaparte  appointed  in  /ivt  room. —  The 
Day  of  the  Sections. — Confiict  betwixt  the  Troops  of  the  Convention  under  Buona- 
parte, and  those  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  under  Danican. —  The  latter  defeated  with 
much  slaughter. — Buonaparte  appointed  Second  in  Command  of  the  Army  of  tike  In- 
terior— then  General  in  Chief — Marries  Madame  Beauharnois — Her  Character. — 
Buonaparte  immediately  afterwards  joins  the  Army  of  Italy. 

a  few  battalions,  would  have  been  requi- 
site ;  and  a  general  of  consummate  ability 
must  have  held  the  chief  command.     This 


The, siege  of  Toulon  was  the  first  incident 
of  importance,  which  enabled  Buonaparte  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
government,  and   of  the   world  at  large. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  gene- 
ral diffidence  and  dread  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jacobins,  joined  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Girondists,  had,  after  the  fall  of  the  lat- 
ter party,  induced  several  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  France  to  take  arms  against 
the  Convention,  or  rather  against  the  Jac- 
obin party,  who  had  attained  the  com- 
plete mastery  in  that  body.  We  hav.3  also 
Baid  that  Toulon,  taking  a  more  decided 
step  than  either  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  had 
declared  for  the  King  and  the  Constitution 
of  1791,  and  invited  the  support  of  the  F.rig- 
lish  and  Spanish  squaorons,  who  were  cruis- 
ing upon  the  coast.  A  disembarkation  was 
made,  and  a  miscellaneous  force  hastily 
collected,  of  Spaniards,  Sardinians,  Neapol- 
itans, and  Englisli,  was  thrown  into  the 
place. 

This  was  one  of  the  critical  periods  when 
vigoious  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
might  have  produced  marked  effects  on  the 
result  of  the  wiir.  Toulon  is  the  .\rsenal 
of  France,  and  contained  at  that  time  im- 
mense naval  stores,  besides  a  fleet  of  sev- 
enteen sail  of  the  li.ie  ready  for_,sea,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  more,  which  stood  in 
need  of  refitting.  The  possession  of  it  was 
of  the  last  importance,  and  with  a  suffi- 
ciently Jarge  garrison,  or  rather  an  army 
8'rong  enough  to  cover  the  more  exposed 
points  without  the  town,  the  English  might 
hive  maintained  their  footing  at  Toulon,  as 
they  did  at  a  later  period  bith  at  Lisbon 
and  Cadiz.  The  sea  would,  by  maintaining 
the  defensive  lines  necessary  to  protect 
the  roadstead,  have  been  entirely  at  the 
command  of  the  besieged  ;  and  they  could 
have  been  supplied  with  provisions  in  any 
qua'ititv  from  Sicilv,  or  the  Barbary  States, 
while  the  Sesiegers  would  have  experienc- 
ed great  difficulty,  such  was  the  dearth  in 
Provence  at  the  time,  in  supporting  their 
own  army.  But  to  have  played  this  bold 
fame,  the  presence  of  aa  urmy,  instead  of  j  tear  de  Graase 
Vol.  L  1^ 


was  the  more  especially  necessary,  as  Tou- 
lon, from  the  nature  of  the  place,  must 
have  been  defended  by  »war  of  posts,  re- 
quiring peculiar  alertness,  sagacity,  and  vi- 
^'ilance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances very  favourable  for  the  de- 
fence, had  it  been  conducted  with  talent 
and  vigour.  In  order  to  invest  Toulon  on 
the  riiiht  and  left  side  at  once,  it  was  neces- 
sary there  should  be  two  distinct  blockaJ 
ing  armies  ;  and  these  could  scarce  com 
municate  with  each  other,  as  a  steep  ridge 
of  mountains,  called  Pharon,  must  inter- 
pose betwixt  them.  This  gave  opportunity 
to  the  besieged  to  combine  their  force,  and 
choose  the  object  of  attack  when  they  sal- 
lied ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  bod- 
ies of  besiegers  could  not  easily  connect 
their  operations,  eithfer  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  who  commanded  person- 
ally in  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  mot- 
ley character  of  the  garrison,  and  other  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  began  the  defence 
with  spirit.  Sir  George  Keith  F-l(>hinstone 
also  defeated  the  Republicans  at  the  moun- 
tain-pasf ,  called  Ollioulles.  The  English 
for  some  time  retained  possession  of  this 
important  gorge,  but  were  finally  d  iven  out 
from  it.  Cartaux,  a  republican  general 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  now  ad- 
vanced on  the  west  of  Toulon,  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army,  while  General 
Lanovpe  blockaded  the  city  on  the  east, 
with  "a  part  of  the  army  of  Italy.  It  was  t)ie 
object  of  the  French  to  approach  Toulon 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountainous  ridge  call- 
ed Pharon.  But  on  the  east  the  town  was 
covered  by  the  strong  and  regular  fort  of 
La  .Milgue,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  by  a  less  formidable  work,  called  Mai 
bosquet.  To  support  Malbosquet,  and  to 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  roadstead  and 
the  harbour,  the  English  engineers  fortified 
with  great  skill  an  eminence,  cailed  Haa 
TliQ  height  bent  into  a 
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sort  of  bay,  the  two  promontories  of  which 
were  secured  by  redoubts,  named  L'Eguil- 
lotto  and  Balagnicre,  which  communicated 
with  and  supported  the  new  fortification, 
which  the  English  had  termed  Fort  Mul- 
grave. 

Several  sallies  and  skirmishes  took  place, 
in  most  of  which  the  Republicans  were 
worsted.  Lieutenant-General  O'Hara  ar- 
rived from  Gibraltar  with  reinforcements, 
and  .issumed  the  chief  command. 

Little  could  be  said  for  the  union  of  the 
commanders  within  Toulon  ;  yet  their  en- 
terprises were  so  far  successful,  that  the 
French  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  siege.  The  dearth  of  pro- 
visions was  daily  increasing,  the  discontent 
of  the  people  of  Provence  was  augmented  ; 
the  Catholics  were  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  Vivarais  and  Lower 
Languedoc  ;  and  Barras  and  Freron  wrote 
from  Marseilles  to  the  Convention,  suggest- 
ing that  the  siege  of  Toulon  should  be  rais- 
ed,* and  the  besieging  army  withdrawn  be- 
jrond  the  Durance.  But  while  weaker 
minds  were  despairing,  talents  of  the  first 
order  were  preparing  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  Toulon. 

Buonaparte,  since  his  return  from  Corsi- 
ca, seems  to  have  snjoyed  some  protection 
from  his  countryman  Salicetti,  the  only 
one  of  the  Corsican  deputies  who  voted 
for  the  King's  death,  and  a  person  to  whom 
•  the  young  artillery  officer  had  been  known 
during  the  civil  war  of  his  native  island. 
Napoleon  had  shown  that  his  own  opinions 
were  foimcd  on  the  model  of  the  times,  by 
a  sm:ill  .Jacobin  publication,  called  Le  Sou- 
per  de  fteaucaire,  a  political  dialogue  be- 
tween Marat  and  a  Federalist,  in  which  the 
latter  is  overwhelmed  and  silenced  by  the 
argunr.ents  and  eloquence  of  the  Friend  of 
the  People.  Of  this  juvenile  production 
Buonaparte  was  afterwards  so  much  asham- 
ed, that  he  caused  the  copies  to  be  collect- 
ed and  destroyed  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
80  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  meet 
with  one.  It  is  whimsical  to  observe,  that, 
ia  the  manuscripts  of  Saint  Helena,  he 
mentions  this  publication  as  one  in  which 
he  assumed  the  mask  of  Jacobin  principles, 
merely  to  convince  the  Girondists  and  Roy- 
alists that  they  were  choosing  an  unfit  time 
for  insurrection,  and  attempting  it  in  a 
hopeless  manner.  He  adds,  that  it  made 
many  converts. 

Buonap.-irte'g  professional  qualifications 
were  still  better  vouched  than  the  sound- 
ncFS  of  his  political  principles,  though  these 
were  sufficiently  decided.  The  notes  which 
the  inspectors  of  the  Military  School  al- 
ways preserve  concerning  their  scholars, 
described  his  genius  as  being  of  the  first  or- 
der ;  and  to  these  he  owed  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  of  arlillei) , 
with  the  coinmand  of  the  artillery  during 
the  siege  of 'I'oulon. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and   h;td  visited  the  posts  of  the  be- 

•This  Intlnr  appparpil  in  the  Monitciir,  lOtli  he- 
ecir.bcr  17;W.  But  as  tlio  town  ot'  Toulon  was  In- 
ken  a  few  days  nrtorHard.s,  the  Convention  votcil 
the  l<!U%r  a  fabrication 


sieging  army,  he  found  so  many  marks  of 
incapacity,  that  he  could  not  conceal  hia 
astonishment.  Batteries  had  been  erect- 
ed for  destroying  the  English  sliipping,  but 
they  were  three  gun-shots'  distance  from 
the  point  which  they  were  designed  to 
command ;  red-hot  balls  were  preparing, 
but  tliey  were  not  heated  in  furnaces  be- 
side the  guns,  but  in  the  countrv-houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  most  ridiculous 
distance,  as  if  they  had  been  articles  of  ea- 
sy and  ordinary  transportation.  Buonaparte 
with  difficulty  obtained  General  Cartaux's 
permission  to  make  a  shot  or  two  by  way 
of  experiment;  and  when  they  fell  more 
than  half-way  short  of  the  mark,  the  Gener- 
al had  no  excuse  but  to  rail  against  the  aris- 
tocrats, who  had,  he  said,  spoiled  tho  quality 
of  the  powder  with  which  he  was  suppKed 

The  young  officer  of  artillery,  with  pru 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time  with  spirit 
made  his  remonstrances  to  the  member  of 
Convention,  Gasparin,  who  witnessed  the 
e.tperiment,  and  explained  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  more  systematically,  if  any  suc- 
cessful result  was  expected. 

At  a  council  of  war,  where  Gasparin 
presided,  the  instructions  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  were  read,  directing  that 
the  siege  of  Toulon  should  be  commenced 
according  to  the  usual  forms,  by  investing 
the  body  of  the  place,  in  other  words,  the 
city  itself.  The  orders  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  were  no  safe  subject  of 
discussion  or  criticism  for  those  who  were 
to  act  under  them  ;  yet  Buonaparte  ventur- 
ed to  recommend  their  being  departed  fronj 
on  this  important  occasion.  His  compre- 
hensive genius  had  at  once  discovered  a  less 
direct,  yet  more  certain  manner,  of  obtain 
ing  the  surrender  of  the  place.  He  advis- 
ed, that  neglecting  the  body  of  the  town, 
the  attention  of  the  besiegers  should  be 
turned  to  attain  possession  of  the  promon 
tory  called  Hauteur  de  Grasse,  by  driving 
the  besieged  from  the  strong  work  of  Fori 
Mulgrave,  and  the  two  redoubts  of  L'Eguil 
lette  and  Balagniere,  by  means  of  which  the 
English  had  established  the  line  of  defence 
necessary  to  protect  the  fleet  and  harbour 
The  fortress  of  Malbosquet.  on  the  sam« 
point,  he  also  recommended  as  a  principal 
object  of  attack.  He  argued,  that  if  the  be 
siegers  succeeded  in  possessing  themselvei 
of  these  fortifications,  they  must  obtain  a 
complete  command  of  the  roads  where  the 
English  fleet  lay,  and  oblige  them  to  put 
to  sea.  They  would,  in  the  same  manner, 
eflcctually  command  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  prevent  supplies  or  provisions 
from  being  thrown  into  the  city.  If  the 
garrison  were  thus  in  danger  of  being  to- 
tally cut  oil"  t'rom  supplies  by  their  vessels 
being  driven  from  their  anchorage,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  English  troops 
would  rather  evacuate  Toulon  than  remain 
within  the  place,  blockaded  on  all  sides, 
until  they  might  be  compelled  to  surrender 
by  famine. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  council  of 
war  after  much  hesitation,  and  the  youn^ 
otficer  by  whom  it  was  Drojected  receivea 
full  powers  to  carry  it  on.   tie  lailicd  round 
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him  a  number  of  excellent  artillery  officers 
and  soldiers  ;  assembled  against  Toulon 
more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
well  ser.'ed  ;  and  stationed  them  so  advan- 
tageously, that  he  annoyed  considerably  the 
I'lnjjlish  vessels  in  the  roads,  even  before 
he  had  constructed  those  batteries  on  which 
he  depended  for  reducing  Fort  Mulgrave 
and  M;.!bosciuet.  by  which  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  protected. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Cieneral  Doppet,  for- 
merly a  physician,  had  superseded  Cartaux, 
whose  incapacity  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed by  his  rhodoinontading  language  ; 
ano,  wonderful  to  teU.  it  had  nearly  been 
the  fate  of  the  ex-doctor  to  take  Toulon,  at 
a  time  wlien  such  an  event  seemed  least 
within  his  calculation.  A  tumultuary  attack 
of  some  of  the  young  French  ('armagnoles 
on  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  which  garrison- 
ed Fort  Mulgrave,  had  very  nearly  been 
successful.  Buonaparte  galloped  to  the 
spot,  hurrying  his  reluctant  commander 
along  with  him,  and  surcours  were  ordered 
to  advance  to  support  the  attack,  when  an 
aid-de-camp  was  shot  by  Doppet's  side  ;  on 
which  the  medical  general,  considering  this 
as  a  bad  symptom,  pronounced  the  case 
desperate,  and.  to  Buonaparte's  great  indig- 
nation, ordered  a  retreat  to  be  commenced. 
Doppet  being  found  as  incap.able  as  (^ar- 
taux.  was  ia  his  turn  superseded  by  T)u- 
goinmier,  a  veteran  who  had  served  for  fifty 
years,  was  covered  with  scars,  and  as  fear- 
less as  the  weapon  he  wore. 

F'rom  this  time  the  Commandant  of.\r- 
tillery,  having  the  complete  concurrence 
of  his  (ieneral,  had  .10  doubt  of  success. 
To  ensure  it,  however,  he  used  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  exertion,  and  exposed  his  per- 
son to  every  risk. 

One  of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred 
was  of  a  singular  character.     An  artillery- 
man b^ing  shot  at  tlie   gun  which   he  was 
serving,  while  Napoleon  was  visiting  a  bat- 
tery, he  took   up  the   dead    man's  rammer, 
and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  soldiers, 
char<^ed  the  gun  repeatedly  with  his  own 
hands.     In   consequence  of  using  this  im- 1 
plement  he  caught  an  intectious  cutaneous  \ 
complaint,  which,  being  iniudiciously  trcit- 1 
ed  and  thrown  inward,  was  of  great  creiu- 1 
dice  to  his  health,  until   after  his  Italian 
campaigns,  when  he  was  completely   cured 
ky  l*!"  Corvissart ;  after  wiiich,  for  the  first 
time,  he  showed  that   tendency    to  embon- 

r'oint,  which  marked  the  latter   part  of  his 
ife. 

I'pon  another  occasion,  while  Napoleon 
was  overlooking  the  construction  of  a  bat- 
tery, which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  in- 
terrupt by  their  fire,  he  called  for  some  per- 
son who  could  write,  that  he  might  dictate 
an  orler.  A  young  soldier  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks,  and  resting  the  paper  on  the 
breast-work,  began  to  write  accordinaly. 
A  shot  from  the  enemy's  battery  covered 
the  letter  with  earth  the  instant  it  was  fin- 
'jshed.  '•  Thank  you — we  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion for  sand  this  bout,"  said  the  military 
secretary.  The  gaiet^•  and  courage  of  the 
femark  drew  Buonaparte's  attention  on  the 
f<<uo7  man,  who  was  tlie  celebrated  Gener- 


al Junot,  afterwards  created  Duke  D' Abran- 
tes.  During  th's  siege,  also,  he  discovered 
the  talents  of  Uuroc,  ai'terwards  one  of  his 
mo.st  faithful  adherents.  In  lliesn  and  ma- 
ny other  instances,  Buori-ipartc  showed  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  ma-ikim?.  by  the 
deep  sagacity  whicli  enabled  him  to  discov- 
er and  attach  to  him  those,  whose  talents 
were  most  distinguished,  and  most  Cipable 
of  rendering  him  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  which  llie 
Commandant  of  ,\rtillery  had  ac(juired,  he 
f('u:;d  himself  occasionally  thw.irted  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention  upon  missiou 
to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  who  latterly  were 
Frer.m.  Ricors,  Salicetti,  and  the  younger 
Robespierre.  These  representatives  of  the 
people,  knowing  that  their  commission  gave 
ttiem  supreme  power  over  generals  and  ar- 
mies, never  seem  to  have  paused  to  consid- 
er whether  nature  or  education  had  quali- 
fied them  to  exercise  it  with  advantage  to 
the  public  and  credit  to  themselves.  They 
criticised  Buonaparte's  plan  of  attack,  find 
ing  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  his  op- 
erations, being  directed  against  detached 
fortifications  at  a  distance  from  Toulon, 
could  be  eventually  the  means  of  placing 
the  town  itself  with  facility  in  their  hands 
But  Napolerm  was  patient  and  temporising; 
and  having  the  good  opinion  of  Salicetti. 
and  some  intimacy  with  young  Robespierre 
he  contrived  to  have  the  works  conducted 
according  to  his  own  plan. 

The  presumption  of  these  dignitaries  be- 
came the  means  of  precipitating  his  opera- 
lions.  It  was  his  intention  to  complete  his 
proposed  works  against  Fort  Mulgrave  be- 
fore opening  a  large  .and  powerful  battery, 
which  he  had  constructed  with  great  silence 
and  secrecy  against  Malbosquet,  so  that  the 
whole  of  his  medit.ited  assault  might  con- 
found the  enemy  bv  commencing  at  the  same 
tini(^  The  operations  being  shrouded  by  an 
olive  plantation,  had  been  completed  with- 
out being  observed  by  the  English,  whom 
Buonaparte  proposed  to  attack  on  the  whole 
|i:ie  of  defence  simultaneously.  Messrs. 
Freron  and  Robespierre,  however,  in  visit- 
ing the  military  posts,  stumbled  upon  this 
masked  oattery  ;  and  having  no  notion  why 
four  mortars  and  eight  twenty-four  pounders 
should  remain  inactive,  they  commanded 
the  fire  to  be  opened  on  Malbosquet  with- 
out any  farther  delay. 

(Jeneral  O'Hara,  confounded  at  finding 
this  important  post  exposed  to  a  fire  so  for- 
midable and  unexpected,  detefmined  by  a 
strong  effort  to  carry  the  French  battery  at 
once.  Thre<'  thousand  men  were  employ- 
ed in  this  sally;  and  the  Gene/al  himself, 
rather  contrary  to  what  is  considered  the 
duty  of  the  governor  of  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, resolved  to  put  himself  at  their  head 
The  sally  was  at  first  completely  success 
fill;  but  while  the  English  pursued  the  ene 
my  too  far.  in  all  the  confidence  of  what 
they  considered  a&  assured  victory,  Buona- 
parte availed  himself  of  some  broken  ground 
and  a  covered  w.ay,  to  rally  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  bring  up  reserves,  and  attack  tho 
scattered  English  both  in  flank  and  rear 
There  was  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which  Ma 
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poleon  himself  received  a  bayonet  wound 
in  tfie  thigh,  by  wliich,  tho-igha  serious  in- 
jury, he  was  not,  liowever,  disabled.  The 
Entjlish  were  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion, and  retreated,  leaving  their  General 
wounded,  ami  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  singular,  that  during  his  long 
warfare,  Buonaparte  was  never  personally 
engaged  with  the  British,  e.'tcept  in  his  first, 
and  at  Waterloo,  his  last  and  fatal  battle. 
The  attack  upon  Acre  can  scarce  be  termed 
an  e.tception,  as  far  as  his  own  person  was 
concerned. 

The  loss  of  their  commandant,  added  to 
the  discouragement  which  began  to  prevail 
among  the  defenders  of  Toulon,  together 
with  the  vivacity  of  the  attack,  which  en- 
sued, seem  finally  to  have  disheartened  the 
garrison.  Five  batteries  were  opened  on 
Fort  Mulgrave,  the  possession  of  which 
Buonaparte  considered  as  ensuring  success. 
After  a  fire  of  twenty-four  hours,  Dugom- 
mier  and  Napoleon  resolved  to  try  the  fate 
of  a  general  attack,  for  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  showed  no  particular 
zeal.  The  attacking  columns  advanced  be- 
fore day,  during  a  heavy  sliower  of  rain. 
They  v.'ere  at  first  driven  back  on  every 
point  by  the  most  determined  opposition  ; 
and  Diigommier,  as  he  saw  the  troops  fly 
in  confusion,  exclaimed,  well  knowing  the 
consequences  of  bad  success  to  a  General 
of  the  Republic,  "  I  am  a  lost  man  !"  Re- 
nev.'ed  efforts,  however,  at  last  prevailed  ; 
the  E-panish  artillerymen  giving  way  on  one 
point,  the  fort  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  who  showed  uo  mercy  to  its  de- 
fcnriers. 

Three  hours,  according  to  Buonaparte, 
after  the  fort  was  taken,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  appeared  in  the  trenches, 
with  drawn  swords,  to  congratulate  the  sol- 
diers on  their  successful  valour,  and  hear 
from  their  Commandant  of  .\rtillery  the 
reiterated  assurance,  that,  this  distant  fort 
being  gained,  Toulon  was  now  their  own. 
In  their  letter  to  the  Convention,  the  depu- 
ties gave  a  more  favourable  acccunt  of 
their  own  exploits,  and  failed  not  to  repre- 
sent Ricors,  Salicetti,  and  young  Robes- 
pierre, as  leading  the  attack  with  sabre  in 
hand,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  show- 
ing the  troops  the  road  to  victory.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  ungraciously  forgot,  in 
their  despatches,  to  mention  so  much  as 
the  name  of  Buonaparte,  to  whom  the  vic- 
tory was  entirely  to  be  ascribed. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon's  sagacity 
was  not  deceived  in  the  event.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  allied  troo|is,  after  a  hurried 
council  of  war,  lesolved  to  evacuate  Tou- 
lon, since  the  ])osts  gained  by  tiie  French 
must  drive  the  English  ships  fron>  their  an- 
chorage, and  deprive  them  of  a  future  op- 
portunity of  retreating,  if  they  neglected 
the  passing  moment.  Lord  Hood  alone 
urged  a  bolder  resolution,  and  recommend- 
ed the  making  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
Fo:t  Mu'.grave,  and  the  heights  which  it 
commanded.  But  his  spirited  council  was 
rejected,  and  the  evacuation  resolved  on; 
which  the  panic  of  the  foreign  troops,  es- 
peciall    the  Neapolitans,  would  have  ren- 


dered still  more  horrible   than  it  proved, 
but  for  the  steadiness  of  the  British  seamen 

The  safety  of  the  unfortunate  citizens, 
who  had  invoked  their  protection,  was  not 
neglected  even  amid  the  confusion  of  the 
retreat.  The  numerous  merchant  vessels 
and  other  craft,  offered  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  all,  who,  having  to  fear  the  resent- 
ment of  the  republicans,  might  be  desirous 
of  quitting  Toulon.  Such  was  the  dread 
of  tlie  victors'  cruelty,  that  upwards  of  four- 
teen thousand  persons  accepted  this  mel- 
ancholy refuge.  Meantime  there  was  oth- 
er work  to  do. 

I-t  had  been  resolved,  that  the  arsenal  and 
naval  stores,  with  such  of  the  French  ships 
as  were  not  ready  for  sea,  should  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  they  were  set  on  fire  accord- 
ingly. This  task  was  in  a  great  measure 
intrusted  to  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  carried  it  through  with 
a  degree  of  order,  which,  everything  con- 
sidered, was  almost  marvellous.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  Spaniards  was  oiTered  and 
accepted  ;  and  they  undertook  the  duty  of 
scuttling  and  sinking  two  vessels  used  as 
powder  magazines,  and  destroying  some 
part  of  the  disabled  shipping.  The  rising 
conflagration  growing  redder  and  redder, 
seemed  at  length  a  great  volcano,  amid 
which  were  long  distinctly  seen  the  masts 
and  yards  of  tiic  burning  vessc^,  and  which 
rendered  obscurely  visible  the  advancing 
bodies  of  republican  troops,  who  attempted 
on  different  points  to  push  their  way  into 
the  place.  The  Jacobins  began  to  rise  in 
the  town  upon  the  Hying  Royalists  ;— horrid 
screams  and  yells  of  vengeance,  and  revo- 
lutionary chorusses,  were  heard  to  mingle 
with  the  cries  and  plaintive  entreaties  of 
the  remaining  fugitives,  who  had  not  yet 
found  means  of  embarkation.  The  guns 
fiom  IMalbosquet,  now  possessed  by  the 
French,  and  turned  on  the  bulwarks  6f  the 
town,  increased  the  uproar.  At  once  a 
shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake,  occasion- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  many  hundred  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder,  silenced  all  noise  save 
its  own,  and  threw  hitrh  into  the  midnight 
heaven  a  thousand  blazing  fragments,  which 
descended,  threatening  ruin  wherever  they 
fell.  .\  second  explosion  took  place,  as 
the  other  magazine  blew  up,  with  the  same 
dreadful  effects. 

This  tremendous  addition  to  the  terrors 
of  the  scene,  so  dreadful  i!i  itself,  w.as  ow 
ing  to  the  Spaniards  setting  fire  to  those 
vessels  usc«i  as  magazines,  instead  of  sink 
ing  them,  according  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  agreed  upon.  Either  from  ill-will 
carelessness,  or  timidity,  they  were  equal- 
ly awkward  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  the 
dismantled  ships  intrusted  to  their  ch.arge, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  but 
little  damaged.  The  British  fleet,  With  the 
tlotilla  crowded  with  fugitives  which  it  cs  • 
corted,  left  Toulon  without  loss,  notwith- 
standing an  ill-directed  fire  maintained  on 
them  from  the  batteries  which  the  French 
had  taken. 

It  was  upon  this  rfight  of  terror,  confla  ■ 
gration,  tears,  and  blood,  that  the  star  of 
Napolen4i  first  ascended  the  horizon;  and 
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though  it  jileamed  over  many  a  scene  of 
horror  pre  it  set,  it  rrnv  be  doubtful  wheth- 
er its  li^ht  was  over  blended  with  those  of 
one  more  dreadful. 

The  capture  of  Toulon  crushed  all  the 
hopes  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  which 
had  been  cherished  in  the  south  of  France. 
There  was  a  strong  distrust  excited  against 
England,  who  w:is  judged  only  desirous  to 
avail  herself  of  the  insurrection  of  these 
unhappx  citizens  to  cripple  and  destroy  the 
naval  power  of  F' ranee,  without  the  wish 
of  eflertually  assisting  the  Royalists.  This 
■was  an  unjust  belief,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  were  specious  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  The  undertaking  the  pro- 
tection of  a  city  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
of  Toulon,  if  the  measure  was  embraced 
at  all,  should  hrave  been  supported  by  eforts 
worthy  of  the  country  whose  assistance  was 
implored  and  granted. '  Such  efforts  were 
nol  made,  and  the  assistance  actually  af- 
forded was  not  directed  bv  talent,  and  was 
squandered  by  disunion.  The  troops  show- 
ed gallantry  ;  but  the  leaders,  excepting  the 
naval  officers,  evinced  little  military  skill, 
or  united  purpose  of  defence.  One  gentle- 
man, then  in  private  life,  chancing  to  be  in 
Toulon  at  the  time,  distinsuished  himself 
as  a  volunteer,*  and  has  since  achieved  a 
proud  career  in  the  British  army.  Had  he, 
or  such  as  he.  been  at  the  head  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  walls  of  Toulon  might  have  seen 
a  battle  like  that  of  Barossa,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  of  the  siege  might  probably 
have  ensued. 

So  many  of  the  citiiens  of  Toulon  con- 
cerned in  the  late  resistance  had  escaped. 
by  the  means  provided  by  the  English,  that 
republican  vengeance  could  not  collect  its 
\Tctims  in  the  usual  numbers.  Many  were 
shot,  however,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Buonaparte  commanded  the  artillery,  by 
which,  as  at  Lyor.s,  they  were  exterminat- 
cv] ;  and  also,  tha:  iiC  ^Tote  a  letter  to  Kre- 
ron  aid  the  younger  Robespierre,  congratu- 
lating them  and  I.i—se'f  on  the  execution  of 
these  aristocrats,  and  signed  Drutus  Buona- 
parte, Saiis-culottc.  !f  he  actually  com- 
manded at  this  execution,  he  had  the  poor 
apology,  that  he  must  do  so  or  himself  per- 
ish •,  but,  had  the  fact  and  the  letter  been 
genuine,  there  has  been  enough  of  time 
since  his  downfall  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  and  certainlv  enough  of  writers 
disposed  to  give  these  proofs  publicity.  He 
himself  positively  denied  the  charge;  and 
alleged  that  the  victims  were  shot  by  a  de- 
tachment of  what  was  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  and  not  by  troops  of  the  line. 
This  we  think  highly  probable.  Buonaparte  I 
has  besides  affirmed,  that  far  from  desiring 
to  sharpen  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins,  or 
act  as  their  agent,  he  hazarded  the  displeas- 
ure of  those  whose  frown  was  death,  bv  in- 
terposing his  j)rotection  to  save  the  unfor- 
tunate family  of  Chabrillant,  emigrants  and 


•  Mr.  Graliamof  ^(^lgowll^.,now  Lord  Lynedoch. 
He  marched  out  on  one  of  tlie  sorties,  and  when 
I'.ie  afTiiir  hcrame  hot,  9eiz<>d  the  miinkel  and  c«r- 
toiich'lijx  uf  a  fallen  soldier,  and  affurdnd  »uch  an 
txamplo  to  the  ;rnop<,  a.i  conlribulad  grealljr  to 
their  gaining  the  object  desired. 


i  aristocrats,  who,  being  thrown  by  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  France,  shortly  al'ter  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  became  liable  to  punish- 
ment bv  the  euilkitine,  but  whom  he  saved 
I  by  procuring  them  the  means  of  escape  by 
sea. 
j  In  the  meanwhile  the  young  General  of 
I  .Artillery  w,is  rapidly  rising  in  reputation. 
I  The  praises  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
I  representatives  of  the  people,  were  willing- 
ly conferred  and  promulgated  by  the  frank 
I  old  veteran,  Dugommier.  Buonaparte's 
name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  those  whom 
he  recommended  for  promotion,  with  the 
pointed  addition,  that  if  neglected,  he  would 
be  sure  to  force  his  own  way.  lie  was  ac- 
cordingly confirmed  ill  his  provisional  situa- 
tion of  Chief  of  Battalion,  and  appointed  to 
hold  that  rank  in  the  Army  of  Italy.  Before 
joining  that  army,  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
was  employed  by  the  Convention  in  survey- 
ing and  fortifying  the  sea-coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  very  troublesome  task,  as  it 
involved  many  disputes  with  the  local  au- 
thorities of  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
even  hamlets,  all  of  whom  wished  to  have 
batteries  erected  for  their  own  special  pro- 
tection, without  regard  to  the  general  safe- 
ty. It  involved  him,  moreover,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  some  risk  with  the  Con- 
vention at  home. 

The  chief  of  battalion  discharged  his 
task  scientifically.  He  divided  the  neces- 
sary fortifications  into  three  classes,  distin- 
guishing those  designed  to  protect  harbours 
and  roadsteads,  from  such  as  were  intend- 
ed to  defend  anchora^res  of  less  conse- 
quence, and  both  from  the  third  class, 
which  were  to  be  placed  on  proper  situa- 
tions, to  prevent  insults  and  partial  de- 
scents on  the  coast  by  an  enemy  superior 
at  sea.  Napoleon  dictated  to  General 
Oourgaad  hints  on  this  subject,  which  must 
be  of  consequence  to  the  sea'toasts  which 
need  such  military  defences.* 

Having  made  his  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, Buonaparte  proceeded  to  join  the  head 
quarters  of  the  French  army,  then  lying 
at  Nice,  straitened  consider.ably  and  hem- 
med in  by  the  Sardinians  and  .Austrians, 
who,  after  some  vain  attempts  of  General 
Brunei  to  dislodge  them,  had  remained 
masters  of  the  Col  di  Tende,  and  lower  pass- 
es of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  road 
leading  from  Turin  to  Nice  by  Saorgio. 

Buonaparte  had  intluence  enough  to  re- 
commend with  success  to  the  general,  Du- 
morbion,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  Ricors  and  Robespierre,  a  plan  for 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  this  position,  forc- 
ing them  to  retreat  beyond  the  higher  .Alps, 
and  taking  Saorgio;  all  which  measures 
succeeded  as  he  had  predicted.  Saorgio 
surrendered,  with  much  stores  and  baggage, 
and  the  French  army  obtained  possession 
of  the  chain  of  the  higher  .Alps, t  which,  be- 

*  An   Englishman  will  probably  remember   th« 
sublime  pa^iage  in ««  The  mariners  of  England  ;"— 
Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 
No  towers  alon?  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  on  the  .Mountain-wav*, 
Her  homo  is  on  the  deep, 
t  The  Sardininns  were  dislodged  from  the  C«( 
di  Tendc,  7lh  of  Ma/  1794. 
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ing  tenable  by  defending  few  and  difficuU  i 
passes,  placed  a  great  part  of  the  Army  of  | 
Italy,  (as  it  was  already  termed,  though  on-  | 
]y  upon    the  frontier,)  at  di^sposal  for  actual  j 
service.     While  directing  the  means  of  at- 
taining these  successes,  Buonaparte,  at  the 
same   time,  acquired  a  complete   acquaint-  \ 
ance  with  that  Alpine  country,  in  which  he 
was  shortly  to  obtain  victories  in  his  own 
nanfe,  not  in  that  of  others,  who  obtained 
reputation   by    acting   on    his   suggestions. 
But  while  he  was  thus  employed,  ho  was 
involved  in  an  accusation  before  the  Con- 
vention, which,  had  his  reputation  been  less 
for  approved  patriotism,  might  have  cost 
him  dear. 

In  his  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, Napoleon  had  proposed  repair- 
ing an  old  state  prison  at  Marseilles,  called 
thefortof  Saint  Nicholas,  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  powder  magazine.  This  plan  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  station  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute, and  by  doing  so  gave  umbrage  to  the 
patriots,  who  charged  the  commandant  of 
artillery  then  at  Marseilles,  and  superin- 
tending the  work,  with  an  intentrori  to  re- 
build this  fort  to  serve  as  a  Bastille  for  con- 
trolling the  good  citizens.  The  officer  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion, proved  that  the  plan  was  not  his  own, 
but  drawn  out  by  Buonaparte.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  army  in  Italy,  however, 
not  being  able  to  dispense  with  his  servi- 
ces, wrote  to  the  Convention  in  his  behalf, 
and  gave  such  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  undertaking,  as  divested  it 
of  all  shade  of  suspicion,  even  in  the  sus- 
picious eye  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  year  1794,  there 
was  little  service  of  consequence  in  the  Ar- 
my of  Italy,  and  the  9th  and  lOth  Thcruii- 
dor  (27th  and  28th  July)  of  that  year, 
brought  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and 
threatened  unfavourable  consequences  to 
Buonaparte,  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  tyrant's  brother,  and  was  understood  to 
have  participated  in  the  tone  of  exaggerat- 
ed patriotism  affected  by  his  party.  He 
endea-jured  to  shelter  himself  under  his 
Ignorance  of  the  real  tendency  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  had  fallen  ;  an  apol- 
ogy which  resolves  itself  into  the  ordinary 
excuse,  that  he  found  his  late  friends  had 
not  been  the  persons  he  took  them  for. 
According  to  this  line  of  defence,  he  made 
all  haste  to  disclaim  accession  to  the  polit- 
ical schemes  of  which  they  were  accused. 
"  I  am  somewhat  atfectcd,''  he  wrote  to  a 
correspondent.  '•  at  the  fate  of  the  younger 
Robespierre  ;  but  had  he  been  my  brother, 
I  would  have  poniarded  him  with  my  own 
hand,  had  I  been  aware  that  he  was  forming 
schemes  of  tyranny." 

Buonaparte's  disclamations  do  not  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  favourably  received. 
His  situation  was  now  precarious,  and  when 
those  meml)prs  wer(>  restored  to  the  (Con- 
vention, who  had  been  expelled  and  pro- 
scribed liy  the  .lacohins,  it  became  still  more 
so.  The  reaction  of  the  moderate  partv. 
accompanied  by  horrible  recollections  of 
the  past,   and  fears   for  the  future    began 


now  to  be  more  strongly  felt,  as  their  num- 
bers in  the  Convention  acquired  strength. 
Those  officers  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  .larobin  party,  were  the  objects 
of  their  animosity  ;  and  besides,  they  were 
desirous  to  purify  the  armies  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  own  enemies,  and  those  of  good  or 
der  ;  the  rather,  tliat  the  Jacobinical  prin 
ciples  still  continued  to  be  more  favoured 
in  the  armies  than  in  the  interior. 

To  the  causes  of  this  we  have  before  al 
luded  ;  but  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat, that  the  soldiers  had  experienced  all 
the  advantages  of  the  fierce  energies  of  a 
government  which  sent  them  out  to  con- 
quest, and  offered  them  the  means  of 
achieving  it ;  and  they  had  not  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  atrocities  oi  their  tyranny  in 
tlie  interior.  It  was  highly  d&sirabie  to  the 
moderate  party  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  Jacobins  with  the  army,  by  dismissing 
the  officers  supposed  most  friendly  to  such 
principles.  Buonaparte,  among  others,  was 
superseded  in  his  command,  and  for  a  time 
detained  under  arrest.  This  was  removed 
by  means  of  the  influence  which  his  coun- 
tryman Salicetti  still  retained  among  the 
Thermidoriens,  and  Buonaparte  appears  to 
have  visited  Marseilles,  though  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  or  receive  little  consolation 
from  his  family. 

In  May  171)5,  he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit 
employment  in  his  profession.  He  found 
himself  unfriended  and  indigent  in  the  city 
of  which  he  was  at  no  distant  period  to  be 
the  ruler.  Some  individuals,  however,  as- 
sisted liiin,  and  among  others  the  celebrat- 
ed performer  Talina,  who  had  known  him 
while  at  the  Military  School,  and  even  then 
entertained  high  expectations  of  the  part  in 
life  which  was  to  be  played  by  "  le  petit 
Bonaparte."* 

On  the  other  hand,  .is  a  favourer  of  the 
Jacobins,  his  solicitationSi.  for  employment 
were  resolutely  opposed  by  a  person  of  con- 
siderable influence.  Aubry,  an  old  officer 
of  artillery,  president  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, placed  himself  in  strong  opposition 
to  his  pretensions.  He  had  been  nominat- 
ed as  removed  from  the  artillery  service  to 
be  placed  in  that  of  the  infantry.  He  re- 
monstrated with  great  spirit  against  this, 
proposed  change  ;  and  when,  in  the  heat  of 
discussion,  Aubry  objected  his  youth,  Buon- 
aparte replied,  that  presence  in  the  field  of 
battle  ought  to  anticipate  the  claim  of  years. 
The  president,  who  had  not  been  much  in 
action,  considered  his  reply  .as  a  personal  in- 
sult ;  and  Napoleon,  disdaining  farther  an- 
swer, tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  not, 
however,  accepted  ;  and  he  still  remained 
in  the  rank  of  expectants,  but  among  those 
whose  hopes  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  merits. 

Buonaparte  had  something  of  his  native 
coi'.ntry  in  his  disposition — he  forgot  nei- 
tlier  benefits  nor  injuries.  He  was  always, 
during  the  height  of  his  g^deur,  particu- 
larly kind  to  Talma,  and  honoured  him  even 
witii  a  degree  of  intimacy.     As  for  .\ubry 

♦  On  the  authority  of  the  late  John  Philip  Kombl« 
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being  amongst  those  belonging  to  Pichegru's 
party  who  were  banished  to  Cayenne,  he 
caused  him  to  be  excepted  t'roin  the  decree 
which  permitted  the  return  of  those  unlbr- 
tunate  exiles,  and  Aubry  died  at  Demarara. 
Meantime,  his  situation  becoming  daily 
more  unpleasant,  Buonaparte  solicited  Bar- 
ras  and  Freron.  who,  as  Thermidoriens, 
had  preserved  their  credit,  lor  occupation 
in  almost  any  line  of  his  profession,  and 
even  negotiated  for  permission  to  go  into 
the  Turkish  service,  to  train  the  Mussul- 
mans to  the  use  of  artillery.  A  fanciful 
imagination  mav  pursue  him  to  the  rank  of 
Pacha,  or  higher  ;  ibr,  go  where  he  would, 
he  could  not  have  remained  in  mediocrity. 
His  own  ideas  had  a  similar  tendency. 
"  How  strange,"  he  said,  ■•  it  would  be.  if  a 
little  Corsican  officer  of  artillery  were  to 
become  King  of  Jerusalem'"  He  was  of- 
fered a  command  in  La  Vendee,  which  he 
declined  to  accept,  and  was  finally  named  to 
command  a  brigade  of  artillery  in  Holland. 
But  it  was  in  a  land  where  there  still  exist- 
ed so  many  separate  and  conflicting  factions 
as  in  France,  that  he  was  doomed  to  be 
raised,  amid  the  struggles  of  his  contending 
countrymen,  and  upon  their  shoulders  and 
aver  their  heads,  to  the  very  highest  emi- 
nence to  which  Fortune  can  exalt  an  indi- 
vidual. The  times  required  such  talents  as 
his,  and  the  opportunity  for  exercising  them 
soon  arose. 

The  French  nation  were  in  general  tired 
of  the  National  Convention,  which  succes- 
sive proscriptions  had  drained  of  all  the 
talent,  eloquence,  and  energy,  it  had  once 
possessed  ;  and  that  Assembly  had  become 
hateful  and  contemptible  to  all  men,  by 
Buffering  itself  to  be  the  passive  tool  of  the 
Terrorists  for  two  years,  when,  if  they  had 
shown  proper  firmness,  the  revolution  of 
the  9th  Thermidor  might  as  well  have  been 
achieved  at  the  beginning  of  that  frightful 
anarchy,  as  after  that  long  period  of  unheard- 
of  suffering.  The  Convention  was  not 
greatly  improved  in  point  of  talent,  even 
by  the  return  of  their  banished  brethren; 
and,  in  a  word,  they  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  public  entirely.  They  therefore 
prepared  to  gratify  the  general  wish  by  dis- 
solving themselves. 

But  before  they  resigned  their  ostensible 
authority,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  some 
mode  ot  carrying  on  the  government  in  fu- 
ture-. 

TTie  Jacobin  constitution  of  1793  still  ex- 
iettd  on  paper  ;  but  although  there  was  an 
unrepealed  law,  menacing  with  death  any 
one  who  should  propose  to  alter  that  form 
of  government,  no  one  appeared  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  actually  in  exercise  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which 
it  had  been  received  and  ratified  by  the 
sanction  of  the  national  voice,  it  was  actu- 
ally passed  over  and  abrogated  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  a  tacit  but  unanimous  con- 
sent. Neither  was  there  any  disposition  to 
adopt  the  Ciirondist  constitution  of  1791, 
or  to  revert  to  the  democratic  monarchy  of 
1792,  the  only  one  of  theee  models  which 
could  be  said  to  have  had  even  the  dubious 
endurance  of  a  few  months.      As  at  the 


general  change  of  the  world,  all  former 
things  were  to  be  done  away — all  was  to  be 
made  anew. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  goveniment  bad 
been  solemnized  by  the  national  oaths  and 
processions  customary  on  such  occasions; 
but  the  opinion  was  now  universally  enter- 
tained, thill  not  one  of  them  was  founded 
on  just  principles,  or  contained  the  power 
of  defending  itself  against  aggression,  and 
protecting  tlie  lives  and  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  otlier  hand,  every  one  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  late  anarchy,  and 
implicated  in  the  horrid  course  of  blood- 
shed and  tyranny  which  was  its  very  es- 
sence, was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  reviv- 
ing a  government,  which  was  a  professed 
continuation  of  the  despotism  ever  attend- 
ant upon  a  revolution,  and  which,  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries,  ought  to  terminate  with' 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  by  which 
revolution  has  been  rendered  necessary. 
To  have  continued  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, indeed,  longer  than  this,  would 
have  been  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of 
an  ignorant  empiric,  who  should  persist  in 
subjecting  a  convalescent  patient  to  the 
same  course  of  exhausting  and  dangerous 
medicines,  which  a  regular  physician  would 
discontinue  as  soon  as  the  disease  had  beea 
brought  to  a  favourable  crisis. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  felt  and 
admitted,  that  the  blending  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  power  together,  as  both 
had  been  exercised  by  the  existing  Conven- 
tion, opened  the  road  to  the  most  afflicting 
tyranny  ;  and  that  to  constitute  a  stable 
government,  the  power  of  executing  the 
laws,  and  administering  the  ministerial 
functions,  must  be  vested  in  some  separate 
individuals,  or  number  of  individuals,  who 
should,  indeed,  be  responsible  to  the  na- 
tional legislature  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  but  neither  subject  to  their  direct 
control,  nor  enjoying  it  as  emanating  imme- 
diately from  their  body.  With  these  reflec- 
tions arose  others,  on  the  utility  of  dividing- 
the  Legislative  Body  itself  into  two  assem- 
blies, one  of  which  might  form  a  check  oa 
the  other,  tending,  by  some  exercise  of  an 
intermediate  authority,  to  qualify  the  rash 
rapidity  of  a  single  Chamber,  and  obstruct 
the  progress  of  any  individual,  who  might, 
like  Robespierre,  obtain  a  dictatorship  in 
such  a  body,  and  become,  in  doing  so,  an 
arbitrary  tyrant  over  the  whole  authorities 
of  the  state.  Thus,  loath  and  late,  the 
French  began  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as  the 
best  means  of  uniting  the  protection  of  lib- 
erty with  the  preservation  of  order.  Think- 
ing men  had  come  gradually  to  be  aware, 
that  in  hopes  of  getting  something  better 
than  a  system  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  ages,  they  had  only 
produced  a  set  of  models,  which  were  suc- 
cessively wondered  at,  applauded,  neglect- 
ed, and  broken  to  pieces,  instead  of  a  sim- 
ple machine,  capable,  in  mechanical  phrase, 
of  working  well. 

Had  such  a  feeling  prevailed  during  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  as  was 
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advocated  by  Mounier  and  others,  France 
and  Europe  might  have  been  spared  the 
bloodshed  and  distress  which  afflicted  them 
during  a  period  of  more  than  t»venty  years 
of  war,  with  all  the  various  evils  wiiich  ac- 
companied that  great  convulsion.  France 
had  then  a  king;  nobles,  out  of  whom  a 
senate  might  have  been  selected  ;  and  abun- 
dance of  able  men  to  have  formed  a  Lower 
House,  or  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
golden  opportunity  was  passed  over  ;  and 
when  the  architects  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  disposed  to  execute  the  new  fabric 
which  they  meditated,  on  the  plan  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  the  materials  for  the  struc- 
ture were  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  legitimate  King  of  France  no  doubt 
existed,  but  he  was  an  e.xile  in  a  foreign 


experienced   the   fate  of  La   Fayette   and 
Dumouriez. 

A  second  and  almost  insuperable  objec 
tion  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  oc- 
curred in  the  extensive  change  of  property 
that  had  taken  place.  If  the  exiled  family 
had  been  recalled,  they  could  not,  at  this 
very  rec?nt  period,  but  have  made  stipula- 
tions for  their  devoted  followers,  and  insist 
ed  that  the  estates  forfeited  in  their  cause, 
siiould  hav-;  been  compensated  or  restored  , 
and  such  a  resumption  would  have  inferred 
ruin  to  all  the  purchasers  of  national  de- 
mesnes, and.  in  consequence,  a  general 
shock  to  the  security  of  property  through 
the  kingdom. 

The  same  argument  applied  to  the  church 
lands.     The  Most  Christian  King  could  not 


country  ;  and  the  race  of  gentry,  from  whom     resume    his   tiirone,    without  restoring  the 
a  house  of  peers,  or  hereditary  senate,  might  I  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  part,  if  not 


have  been  chiefly  selected,  were  to  be 
found  only  in  foreign  service,  too  much  ex- 
asperated by  their  sufferings  to  admit  a  ra- 
tional hope  that  they  would  ever  make  any 
compromise  with  those  who  had  forced 
then  from  their  native  land,  and  confiscated 
their  family  property.  Saving  tor  these 
circumstances,  and  the  combinations  which 
arose  out  of  them,  it  seems  very  likely,  that 
at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arriv- 
ed, the  tide,  which  'began  to  set  strongly 
against  the  Jacobins,  might  have  been 
adroitly  turned  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons. 
But  though  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
melancholy  regret,  which  naturally  arose 
from  comparing  the  peaceful  davs  of  the 
Monarchy  with  those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
— the  rule  of  Louis  the  XVL  with  that  of 
Robespierre, — the  memory  of  former  quiet 
and  security  vvith  the  more  recent  recol- 
lections of  blood  and  plunder, — still  it 
seems  to  have  existed  rather  in  the  state 
of  a  predisposition  to  form  a  royal  i)arty, 
than  as  the  principle  of  one  already  exist- 
ing. Fuel  was  lying  ready  to  catch  the 
flame  of  loyalty,  but  the  match  had  not  yet 
been  applied;  and  to  counteract  this  gen- 
eral tendency,  there  existed  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  shown  already 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  French  ar- 
mies were  strongly  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  Republic,  in  whose  cause  all  their 
wars  had  been  waged,  and  all  their  glory 
won  ;  by  whose  expeditious  and  energetic 
administration  the  military  profession  was 
benefited,  while  they  neither  saw  nor  felt 
the  misery  entailed  on  the  nation  it  lart'e 
But  th'e  French  soldier  had  not  on'y  fought 
in  favour  of  Democracy,  but  actively  and 
directly  against  Royally.  As  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  was  his  war-cry,  he  was  in  I, a 
Vendee,  on  the  Rhine,  and  elsewhere,  met, 
encountered,  and  sometimes  defeated  and 
driven  back,  by  those  who  used  the  oppo- 
site signal-word,  Vivele  Roi.  The  Royal- 
ists were,  indeed,  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents of  the  military  part  of  the  French 
nation;  and  such  was  the  animosity  of  the 
latter  at  this  period  to  the  idea  of  returning 
to  the  ancient  system,  that  if  a  general 
coul("  have   been  found  capable  of  plaving 


in  whole.  It  was  impossible  to  calculate 
the  mass  of  persons  of  property  and  wealth 
with  their  various  connexions,  who,  as  pos- 
sessors of  national  demesnes,  that  is,  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  or  of  ti-e  emigrants 
were  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family 
The  revolutionary  government  had  follow 
ed  the  coarse,  but  striking  and  deeply  poli 
tic,  admonition  of  the  Scottish  Reformer— 
"  Pull  down  the  nests,"'  said  Knox,  when 
he  urged  the  multitude  to  dostrov  churches 
and  abbeys,  "and  the  rooks  will  Hy  off.' 
The  French  government,  by  dilapidating 
and  disposiag  of  the  property  of  the  emi- 
grants and  clergy,  had  established  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  against  the  return 
of  the  original  owners.  The  cavaliers  in 
the  great  Civil  War  of  England  had  been 
indeed  fined,  sequestrated,  impoverished; 
but  their  estates  were  still,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  their  possession  ;  and  they  retained, 
though  under  oppression  and  povertv,  the 
influence  of  a  national  aristocracy,  dimin- 
ished, but  not  annihilated.  In  France,  that 
influence  of  resident  proprietors  had  all 
been  transferred  to  otiier  hands,  tenacious 
in  holding  what  property  thev  had  acquir- 
ed, and  determined  to  make  good  the  de- 
fence of  It  against  those  who  claimed  a 
prior  right. 

Lastly,  the  fears  and  conscious  recollec- 
tions of  those  who  held  the  chief  power  in 
France  for  the  time,  induced  them  to  viewr 
their  own  safety  as  decj^ly  compromised  by 
any  proposition  of  restoring  the  exiled  roval 
family.  This  present  sitting  and  ruling 
Omvention  had  put  to  death  Louis  XVI., — 
with  what  hope  of  safety  could  thev  install 
his  brother  on  the  throne?  Thev  had  for- 
milly  ;  and  in  full  conclave,  rpnounced  be- 
lief in  the  etistence  of  a  Deitv — with  what 
consistence  could  thev  be  accessory  to  re- 
store a  national  church  ?  Some  remained 
republicans  from  their  heart  and  upon  con- 
viction ;  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  dep- 
uties could  not  abjure  democracy,  without 
co;ifessin:i  at  the  same  time,  tint  all  the 
violent  measures  which  they  had  carried 
through  for  the  support  of  that  svstem,  were 
BO  many  great  and  tre  isonab'  -.  crimes. 

These  fears  of  a  retrilnitive  re  action  were 


Cie  part  of  Monk,  he  would  probably  have  '  very  generally  felt  in  the  Conventiou    The 
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Thermidoriens,  in  particular,  who  had  kill-  ;  chiefly  selected  amongst  the  former  Giron- 
ed  K'obespierre,  and  now  reigned  in  his  dists,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
Btead,  had  more  suhstantial  urounds  of  ap-  constitution  upon  a  new  principle,  which 
prehension  from  anv  counler-revolutionarv  !  was  to  receive  anew  the  universal  adheision 
movement,  than  even  the  body  of  the  Rep-    of  the  French  by  acclamation  and  oalh,  and 


reeentatives  at  l;iri;e,  many  of  whom  had 
been  merely  passive  in  scenes  where  Bar- 
ras  and  'I'allien  had  been  active  ai;ents. 
The  timid  partv  of  The  Plain  might  be 
overawed  bv  the  returning  Prince  ;  and  the 
members  of  the  tiirondists.  who  could  in- 
deed  scarce   be  said    to  exist    as    a  part_ 


to  fall,  in  a  short  time,  under  the  same  neg- 
lect whi^h  had  attended  everv  precediiifj 
model.  'J'his,  it  was  understood,  v.as  to  be 
so  constructed,  as  to  unite  the  consistency 
of  a  monarchical  government  with  the  nau>e 
and  forms  of  a  democracv. 

That  the   system    now   adopted   by    thf 


might  be  safely  despised.     But  the   Tlier-  |  French   commissioners   i-.iight   bear  a  forjB 
luidoriens  themselves  stood  in  a  differeni  I  corresponding  to  the  destinies  of  the  na^ 


predicament.  They  were  of  importance 
enough  to  attract  both  detestation  and  jeal- 
ousy ;  they  held  power,  which  must  be  an 
object  of  distrust  to  the  restored  Monarch  ; 
and  tliev  stood  on  precarious  grouiid,  be- 
twixt tl)e  hatred  of  the  moderate  parly,  who 
remembered  them  as  colleagues  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  and  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  saw  in  Tiillien  and  Barras  deserters  of 
that  party,  and  the  destrovers  of  the  power 
of  the  .Sans  Culottes.  'J'hey  h:..l,  there- 
fore, just  reason  to  fear,  that,  stripped  of 
the  power  which  they  at  present  possessed, 
they  miirht  become  the  unpitied  and  unaid- 
ed scape-goats,  to  expiate  all  the  offences 
of  the  Revolution. 

Thus  each  favourable  sentiment  towards 
the  cause  of  the   Bourbons  was  oppq^ed, 

I,  Bv  their  unpopularity  with   the  armies  ; 

II.  By  the  apprehensions  of  the  confusion 
and  di.stress  which  must  arise  from  a  2cn- 
eral  change  of  property  ;  and  111.  By  the 
conscious  fears  of  those  infl'iential  persons, 
who  conceived  their  own  safelv  concerned 
III  sustaining  the  repi'blican  model. 

Still  the  idea  of  monarchy  wns  so  gener- 
ally received  as  the  simplest  and  best  mode 
of  once  more  re-establishing  good  order 
and  a  fixed  government,  that  some  states- 
men proposed  fo  resume  the  form,  but 
change  the  dynskty.  With  this  view,  di- 
vers persons  weie  suggested  bv  those,  who 
•uppobcd  that  by  passing  over  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown,  the  dangers  annexed  to 
Ins  rights  and  claims  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  apprehended  meas'ires  of  resumption 
and  reaction  might  be  guarded  against.  The 
•on  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  named,  but 
the  infamy  of  his  father  clung  to  him.  In 
another  wild  hvpothesis,  the  Duke  of  York, 
or  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  suggested 
as  fit  to  be  named  conetttutional  Kings  of 
France.  The  .\bb»'  Sieves  himself  is  said 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
prince  last  n.imed.'' 

But  without  regardin:r  the  wishes  or  opin- 
ions of  the  people  without  doors,  the  Con 


tion,  and  flattering  to  its  vanity,  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  Roman  republic,  an 
attempt  to  imitate  which  had  already  intro- 
duced many  of  the  bluntlers  and  many  of 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolution.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  lodged  in  a  council  of  five 
persons,  termed  Directors,  to  whom  wore 
to  be  consigned  the  conduct  of  peace  and 
war,  the  execution  of  tiie  laws,  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  government. 
They  were  permitted  no  share  of  the  legis- 
lative authority. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  to  compljr 
with  the  jealousy  of  those,  who,  in  the  in 
dividual  person  of  a  single  Director,  hold- 
ing a  situation  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Stadt- 
holder  in  Holland,  or  t)ie  J'rcs'dent  of  the 
United  States,  saw  something  too  closely 
approaching  to  a  mon  indiical  government. 
Indeed,  it  is  said,  Louvet  warno.J  thea 
against  establishing  such  an  office,  by  .as- 
suring them,  that  vvhen  they  referred  the 
choice  of  the  individual  who  was  to  hold  it, 
to  the  n:ition  at  lar.^o,  they  would  see  the 
Bourbon  heir  elected.  But  the  inconven- 
ience of  this  pentarchv  could  not  be  dis- 
guised ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  such  a  numerous  ex- 
ecutive council,  either  that  there  would  l>e 
a  schism,  and  a  minority  a  id  m.ijority  es- 
tablished in  that  pre-eminent  body  of  the 
state,  where  unity  and  vigour  were  chiefly 
requisite,  or  el  e  that  some  one  or  two  of 
the  ablest  and  most  crafty  amo.ig  the  Di- 
rectors would  establish  a  supremacy  over 
the  others,  and  use  them  less  as  their  col- 
leagues than  their  dependants.  The  le- 
gislators, however,  tho,:gh  they  knew  that 
the  whole  Roman  empire  was  found  insulR- 
cient  to  satiate  the  ambition  of  three  men, 
yet  appeared  to  hope  that  the  concord  and 
unanimity  of  their  Ave  Directors  might  con- 
tinue unbroker.,  thougli  they  had  but  one 
nation  to  govern  ;  and  they  decided  accord- 
ingly. 

The  executive  power  being  thus  provided 
far,   the    Legislative    Body   was  to   consist 


Tention  resolved  to  establish  such  a  niodpl  (  of  two  councils  ;  one  of  (aiders,  as  it  Wiia 
of  government  as  phould  be  most  likely  to  called,  serving  as  a  Housr  of  Lords  ;  an- 
infuse  into  a  republic  something  of  the  sta-  other  of  Youngers,  which  they  termed, 
bility  of  a  monnrehical  establiKhment ;    and  j  from  its  number,  the  Council  of  Five  Iliin- 


thus  at  once  repair  former  errors,  and  pre- 
aerve  an  appearance  of  consistency  in  the 
eyes  of  F.urope. 

For  this  purpose  eleven  commissioners. 


*  The   Memoirs  ptihll.ihpu    ynder   the   nanii-  of 
Pour.hp  niitke  thii  imcriinn.     Bui   nltlmiii'li   llml 


dred.  Both  W3re  elective,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  age  was  the  only  circumstance 
which  placed  a  distinction  I)etwixt  the  two 
bodies.  The  members  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  wore  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five   years  old,  a  qualificition  which,   after 


W"rk  «howt  gr'St  Iniima'-y  wiHi  the  .(d.-riiiilory     the  seventh  year  of  the    Republic,    was   l« 
^■Uta  tiaoa,'h  i«  not  t»  be  implicilly  «iiwd  jipoo.  I  rise  to  thirty  ytaxB  coioplete.     In   thic  ^^ 
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eeinbly  laws  were  to  be  first  proposed;  and, 
having  received  its  approbation,  they  were 
to  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  Ancients. 
The  requisites  to  sit  in  the  latter  senate, 
were  the  age  of  I'orty  years  complete,  and 
the  being  a  married  "man  or  a  widower. 
Bachelors,  though  above  that  age,  were 
deemed  unfit  for  legislation,  perhaps  from 
want  of  domestic  experience. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  had  the  power 
of  rejecting  the  propositions  laid  before 
them  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or, 
by  adopting  and  approving  them,  that  of 
passing  them  into  laws.  These  regulations 
certainly  gained  one  great  point,  in  submit- 
ting each  proposed  legislative  enactment  to 
two  separate  bodies,  and,  of  course,  to  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  consideration.  It  is 
true,  that  neither  of  the  Councils  had  any 
especial  character,  or  separate  interest, 
which  could  enable  or  induce  the  An- 
cients, as  a  body,  to  suggest  to  the  Five 
Hundred  a  different  principle  of  considering 
any  proposed  measure,  from  that  which  was 
likely  to  occur  to  them  in  their  own  previ- 
ous deliberation.  Ko  such  varied  views, 
therafore,  were  to  be  expected,  as  must 
arise  between  assemblies  composed  of  per- 
sons who  differ  in  rank  or  fortune,  and  con- 
sequently view  the  same  question  in  vari- 
ous and  opposite  lights.  Still,  delay  and 
recoivsideration  were  attained,  before  tl»e 
irrevocable  fiat  was  imposed  upon  any  meas- 
ure of  consequence  ;  and  so  far  much  was 
gained.  An  orator  was  supposed  to  answer 
all  objections  to  the  system  of  the  two 
Councils  thus  constituted,  when  he  de- 
scribed that  of  the  Juniors  as  being  the  Im- 
agination, that  of  the  Ancients  as  being  the 
Judgment  of  the  nation  ;  tlie  one  designed 
to  invent  and  suggest  national  measures, 
the  other  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
them.  This  was,  though  liable  to  many  oIj- 
iections,  an  ingenious  illustration  indeed ; 
but  an  illustration  is  not  an  argument, 
though  often  passing  current  as  such. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  3,  i.  e.  1795,  showed  a 
greater  degree  of  practical  efficacy,  =cnse, 
and  consistency,  than  any  of  those  previ- 
ously suggested  5  and  in  the  introduction, 
though  there  was  the  usual  proclamation  of 
the  Kights  of  Man,  his  Duties  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  social  system  were  for  the  first 
time  enumerated  in  manly  and  forcible  lan- 
guage, intimating  the  desire  of  the  framers 
of  these  institivtions  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuation  of  revolutionary  violence  in 
future. 

But  the  Constitution,  now  promulgated, 
had  a  blemish  common  to  all  its  predeces- 
sors ; — it  was  totally  new,  and  unsanctioned 
by  the  experience  either  of  France  or  any 
other  country  ;  a  mere  experiment  in  poli- 
tics, the  result  of  which  could  not  be  known 
until  it  had  been  put  in  c\crciso,  and  which, 
for  many  years  at  least,  must  be  necessarily 
less  the  object  of  respect  than  of  criticism. 
Wise  legislators,  even  when  lapse  of  time, 
alteration  of  manners,  or  increased  liberal- 
ity of  sentiment,  require  corresponding  al- 
terations in  the  institutions  of  their  fatliers, 
are  careful^  as  far  a6  possible,  to  preserve 


the  ancient  form  and  character  of  those 
laws,  into  which  they  are  endeavouring  to 
infuse  principles  and  a  spirit  accommodated 
to  the  altered  exigencies  and  temper  of  the 
age.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in  patriotism 
as  well  as  in  religion.  We  value  institutions, 
not  only  because  they  are  ours,  but  becausa 
they  have  been  those  of  our  fathers  ;  and 
if  a  new  Constitution  were  to  be  presented 
to  us,  although  perhaps  theoretically  show 
ing  more  symmetry  than  tiiat  by  which  thq 
nation  had  been  long  governed,  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  transfer  to  it  the  allegianca 
of  the  people,  as  it  would  be  to  substitute 
the  worship  of  a  Madonna,  the  work  of 
modern  art,  for  the  devotion  paid  by  the 
natives  of  Saragossa  to  their  ancient  Palla- 
dium. Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  year  3,  with 
all  its  defects,  would  have  been  willingly 
received  by  the  nation  in  general,  as  afford- 
ing some  security  from  the  revolutionary 
storm,  had  it  not  been  for  a  selfish  and 
usurping  device  of  the  Thermidoriens  to 
mutilate  and  render  it  nugatory  at  the  very 
outset,  by  engrafting  upon  it  the  means  of 
continning  the  exercise  of  their  own  arbi 
trary  authority.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  tliese  conquerors  of  Robespierr?  nad 
sliarcd  all  the  excesses  of  his  pa'^ly  oeforo 
they  became  his  personal  enemies;  am 
tha^when  deprived  of  their  official  situa 
tions  and  influence,  which  they  were  likeif 
to  be  by  a  representative  body  freely  an  j 
fairly  elected,  they  were  certain  to  be  ex. 
posed  to  great  individual  danger. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  retain  the  pow. 
er  in  their  own  hands,  the  Thermidoriens 
suffered,  with  an  indifference  amounting 
almost  to  contempt,  the  Constitution  to 
pass  through,  and  be  approved  of  by  the 
Convention.  But,  under  pretence  that  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  deprive  the 
nation  of  the  services  of  men  accustomed 
to  public  business,  they  procured  two  de- 
crees  to  be  passed  ;  the  first  ordaining  thi 
electoral  bodies  of  France  to  choose,  f,a 
representatives  to  the  two  councils  unt'er 
the  new  Constitution,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  members  presently  sitting  in  Conven- 
tion ;  and  the  second  declaring,  that  in  de- 
fault of  a  return  of  two-thirds  ol'  the  present 
deputies,  as  prescribed,  the  Cynvention 
themselves  should  fill  up  the  vacancies  out 
of  their  own  hcdy  ;  in  other  worus,  should 
name  a  large  proportion  of  themselves  their 
own  successors  in  legislative  power. 

These  decrees  were  sent  down  to  the 
I  riniary  Assemblies  of  the  people,  and  eve- 
f   art  was  used  to  render  them  accepta- 

JJut  the  nation,  and  particularly  the  city 
of  Paris,  gt'iierally  revolted  at  this  stretch 
of  arbitrary  authority.  They  recollected, 
that  all  the  members  who  had  sat  in  the 
first  National  .\ssembly,  so  remarkable  for 
talent,  had  been  declared  ineligible,  on  that 
single  account,  for  the  second  Legislative 
Body  ;  and  now,  men  so  infinitely  the  infe- 
riors of  those  who  were  the  colleagues  of 
Mirabeaii,  Mounier,  and  other  great  names, 
presumed  not  only  to  declare  themselve» 
•Usrjble  by  re-election,  but  dared  to  estab- 
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lUh  twD-thirds  of  tlieir  number  as  indispen- 
eablc  ingredients  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
blies, which,  according  to  tiie  words  alike 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  free  voice  ot  the  people. 
The  electors,  and  jurticularly  those  of  the 
sections  of  Paris,  angrily  demanded  to  know, 
upon  what  public  services  the  deputies  of 
the  Conve'ntion  founded  their  title  to  a 
privilege  so  unjust  and  anomalous,  .\mong 
the  more  active  part  of  tiiem,  to  whom  the 
measure  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  they 
saw  but  a  few  reformed  Terrorists,  who 
wished  to  retain  the  power  of  tyranny, 
though  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  some 
degree  of  moderation,  and  the  loss  of  whose 
places  might  be  possibly  followed  by  that 
of  their  heads  ;  in  the  others,  they  only  be- 
held a  (lock  of  timid  and  discountenanced 
Helots,  willing  to  purchase  personal  secu- 
rity at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  honour  and 
uuty  to  the  public  ;  while  in  the  Convention 
as  a  body,  who  pronounced  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  number  as  indispensable  to 
the  service  of  the  state,  judging  from  tlieir 
conduct  hitherto,  they  could  but  discover 
an  image  composed  partly  of  iron,  partly  of 
cl.ay,  dcl'.i'^ed  with  the  blood  of  manv  thcu- 
sand  victims — a  pageant  without  a  will  of 
its  own,  and  which  had  been  capable  of  giv- 
ing its  countenance  to  the  worst  of  actions, 
at  the  i'lstigation  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
sort  of  Moloch,  whose  i.ame  had  been  used 
by  its  priests  to  compel  the  most  barbarous 
sacrifices.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  these  ex- 
perienced men  of  public  business,  without 
whose  intermediation  it  was  pretended  the 
national  ati'airs  could  not  be  carried  on, 
could  only  shelter  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  unbounded  wickedness,  by  plead- 
ing 'heir  unlimited  cowardice,  and  by  poor- 
ly alleging  that  for  two  years  they  h.id  sat, 
voted,  and  delioerated,  under  a  system  of 
compulsion  and  terror.  So  much  meanness 
rendered  those  who  were  degraded  by  it 
unfit,  not  merely  to  rule,  but  to  live;  and 
yet  two-thirds  of  their  number  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  decrees,  to  be  intrud- 
ed on  the  nation  as  an  indispens.ible  portion 
of  its  representatives. 

Such  was  thi  language  held  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who  were  the 
more  irrit.ited  against  the  do.iiineering  and 
engrossing  spirit  exiiibited  in  these  usurp- 
ing enactments,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  forget  that  it  was  their  interference,  and 
the  protection  afi"orded  by  their  National 
Guard,  which  h..d  saved  the  Convention 
from  massacre  on  more  occasions  than 
one. 

In  the  meanwhile,  reports  continued  to 
bi"  made  from  the  Primary  Assemblies,  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  constitution,  in  which 
they  were  almo.-it  unanimous,  and  of  their 
sentiments  concerning  the  two  decrees, 
authorising  and  commanding  the  re-elec- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  Convention,  on 
which  there  existed  a  strong  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Convention,  determined,  at 
all  rates,  to  carry  through  with  a  high  hand 
the  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  mea.sure  which 
they  proposed,  failed  not  to  make  these  re- 
ports such  as  Uiey  desired  theia  to  be,  and 


announced  that  the  two  decrees  had  beea 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Primary  ,\b- 
somblies.  The  citizens  of  i'aris  challeng- 
ed the  accuracy  of  the  returns — alleged 
that  the  reports  were  falsified — demanded 
a  scrutiny,  and  openly  bid  defiance  to  the 
Convention.  Their  power  of  meeting  to- 
getiier  in  tlieir  sections,  on  account  of  the 
appeal  to  the  people,  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeling  their  own  strength,  and 
encouraging  eacli  other  by  speeches  and 
applauses.  They  were  farther  embolden- 
ed and  animated  by  men  of  literary  talent, 
whose  power  was  restored  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Finally,  they  declared  their 
sittings  perniaiieiit,  and  tiiat  they  had  the 
right  to  protect  the  liberties  of  France. 
The  greater  part  of  the  National  Guards 
were  united  on  tliis  occasion  against  the 
e.vistiiig  government;  and  nothing  less  was 
talked  of,  than  that  they  should  avail  them- 
selves of  their  arms  and  numbers,  march 
down  to  tiie  Tuilleries,  and  dictate  law  to 
the  Convention  with  their  muskets,  as  the 
revolutionary  mob  of  the  suburbs  used  to 
do  with  their  pikes. 

The  Convention,  unpopular  tliemselves, 
and  embarked  in  an  unpopular  cause,  began 
to  look  anxiously  around  for  assistance. 
They  chiefly  relied  on  the  aid  of  about  five 
thousand  regular  troops,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  and  around  Paris.  These  declared 
for  government  with  the  greater  readiness 
that  the  insurrection  was  of  a  character  de 
cidedly  aristocratical,  and  that  the  French  ar- 
mies, as  already  repeatedly  noticed,  were  at- 
tached to  the  liepublic.  But  besides,  these 
professional  troops  entertained  the  usual 
degree  of  contempt  for  the  National  Guards, 
and  on  this  account  alone  were  quite  ready 
to  correct  the  insolence  of  Ihe  pekins*  or 
muscadinsA  who  usurped  the  dress  and 
character  of  soldiers.  Tne  Convention  had 
also  the  assistance  of  several  hundred  artil- 
lerymen, who,  since  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille, had  been  always  zealous  democrats. 
Still  apprehensive  of  the  result,  they  added 
to  this  force  another  of  a  more  ominous 
description.  It  was  a  body  of  volunteers, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
whom  they  chose  to  denominate  the  .Sacred 
Band,  or  the  Patriots  of  I78'J.  They  were 
gleaned  out  of  the  suburbs,  and  from  the 
jiils,  t)ie  rcniiiants  of  the  insurrectional 
battalions  which  had  formed  the  body-guard 
of  Hebert  and  Robespierre,  and  had  beeu 
the  instruments  by  which  they  executed 
their  atrocities.  The  Convention  proclaim- 
ed them  men  of  the  10th  of  August — un- 
doubtedly they  were  also  men  of  the  massa- 
cres of  September.  It  was  conceived  that 
the  beholding  such  a  pack  of  bloodhounds, 
ready  to  be  let  loose,  might  inspire  horror 
into  the  citizens  of  Pauls,  to  whom  their 
very  aspect  brought  so  many  fearful  recol- 
lections. It  did  so,  but  it  also  inspired 
hatred;  and  the  number  and  zeal  of  flie  cit- 
izens, compensating    for  the    fury   of  the 


*  Pekins,  a  word  of  contempt,  by  which  the  boI- 
ctiers  distinguished  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
their  profcsBion. 

t  .Vaxradin.1,  fops — a  phrase  applied  to  the  bet 
ter  clasd  of  Sans  CuUttei 
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Terrorists,  and  for  the  superior  discipline 
of  the  regular  troops  to  be  employed  against 
them,  promised  an  arduous  and  doubtful 
conflict. 

Much,  it  was  obvious,  must  depend  up 
on  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  leaders 
The  sections  employed,  as  their  Com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Danican,  an  old 
officer  of  no  high  reputation  for  military 
skill,  but  otherwise  a  worthy  and  sincere 
man.  The  Convention  at  first  made  choice 
of  Menou,  and  directed  him,  supported  by 
a  strong  military  force,  to  march  into  the 
eection  Le  Felletier,  and  disarm  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  that  district.  This  sec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  and  of 
course  most  aristocratic,  in  Faris,  being  in- 
habited by  bankers,  merchants,  the  wealthi- 
est class  of  tradesmen,  and  the  better  or- 
ders in  general.  Its  inhabitants  had  form- 
erly composed  the  battalion  of  National 
Guards  des  Killes  Saint  Thomas,  the  only 
one  which,  taking  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  Tuillcries,  shared  the  fate  of  the  .Swiss 
Guards  upon  the  memorable  lOth  of  Au- 
gust. The  section  continued  to  entertain 
Bentiments  of  the  same  character,  and 
when  Menou  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  accompanied  by  La  Porte,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  he  found  the  citi- 
zens unJer  arms,  and  exhibiting  such  a 
show  of  resistance,  as  induced  him,  after  a 
parley,  to  retreat  without  venturing  an  at- 
tack upon  them. 

Menou's  indecision  showed  that  he  was 
not  a  man  suited  to  the  times,  and  he  was 
suspended  from  his  command  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  placed  under  arrest.  The 
general  management  of  affairs,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  Conventional  forces,  was 
then  committed  to  Barras  ;  but  the  utmost 
an.xiety  prevailed  among  the  members  of 
the  committees  bv  whom  government  was 
administered,  to  find  a  General  of  nerve 
and  decision  enough  to  act  under  Barras, 
in  the  actual  command  of  the  military  force, 
in  a  service  so  delicate,  and  times  so  men- 
acing. It  was  then  that  a  few  words  from 
Barras,  addressed  to  his  colleagues,  Carnot 
and  Tallien,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  for 
■well  nigh  twenty  years.  "  I  have  the  man," 
he  said,  '•  whom  you  want ;  a  little  Corsi- 
can  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  cer- 
emony." 

The  acquaintance  of  Barras  and  Buona- 
parte had  been,  as  we  have  already  said, 
formed  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  liic  for- 
mer had  not  forgotten  the  inventive  and  deci- 
sive genius  of  the  young  officer  to  whom  the 
conquest  of  that  city  was  to  be  ascribed.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Barras,  Buonaparte 
■was  sent  for.  He  had  witnessed  the  retreat 
of  Menou,  and  explained  with  much  sim- 
plicity the  causes  of  that  check,  and  the 
modes  of  resistance  which  oucht  to  be 
adopted  in  case  of  the  appn-hended  attack. 
His  explanations  gave  satisfaction.  Buona- 
parte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Conven- 
tional forces,  and  took  all  the  necossarv 
precautions  to  defend  the  same  palace 
vhich  he  had  seen  attacked  and  carried  bv 
a  body  of  insurgents  on  the  lOl'.i  of  August. 
But  lie  possessed  far  more  formidable  uieans 


of  defence  than  were  in  the  pcwt  r  of  the 
unforiunnte  Louis.  He  had  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  his  high  military 
skill  enabled  him  to  distribute  to  the  ut- 
most advantage.  He  had  mere  than  five 
thousa'.d  regular  forces,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  volunteers.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Tuiile- 
ries  ;  to  establish  posts  in  all  the  avenues 
by  which  it  could  be  approached  ;  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  bridges,  so  as  to  prevent 
co-operation  between  the  sections  which 
lay  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  a  strong  reserve  in  the 
Place  Louis  Quinxe.  or,  as  it  was  then  call- 
ed. Place  de  la  Revolution.  Buonaparte 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  make  all  these 
arrangements,  for  he  was  named  in  place 
of  Menou  late  on  the  night  before  the 
conflict. 

A  merely  civic  army,  having  no  cannon, 
(far  the  field-pieces,  of  which  each  section 
possessed  two,  had  been  almost  all  given 
up  to  the  Convention  after  the  disarming 
the  suburb  of  .Saint  .\ntoine,)  ought  to  have 
respected  so  strong  a  position  as  the  Tuille 
ries,  when  so  formidably  defended.  Their 
policy  should  have  been,  as  in  the  days  of 
Henry  11..  to  have  barricaded  the  streets  at 
every  point,  and  cooped  up  the  Convention- 
al troops  within  the  defensive  position  they 
had  assumed,  till  want  of  provisions  obliged 
them  to  sally  at  disadvantage,  or  to  sarren- 
der.  But  a  popular  force  is  generally  im- 
patient of  delay.  The  retreat  of  Menou 
had  given  them  spirit,  and  they  apprehend- 
ed, with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
sections,  if  they  did  not  unite  their  forces, 
might  be  attacked  and  disarmed  separately. 
They  therefore  resolved  to  invest  the 
Convention  in  a  hostile  manner,  require 
of  the  members  to  recall  the  obnoxious 
decrees,  and  allow  the  na'ion  to  make  a 
free  and  undictated  election  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  13th  Vendemaire,  corresponding 
to  the  4th  October,  the  civil  affray,  com- 
monly called  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  took 
place.  The  National  Guards  asseml'led  to 
the  number  of  thi."ty  thousand  men  and  up- 
wards, but  having  no  artillery.  They  ad- 
^■:'.nce(l  by  different  avenues,  in  close  col- 
umns, but  everywhere  found  the  most  for- 
midable resistance.  Ore  large  force  occu- 
pied the  quavs  on  the  left  bank  of  tl^e 
Seine,  threatening  the  palace  from  that  side 
of  the  river.  .Vnothor  strong  division  ad- 
vanced on  the  Tuilleries,  through  the  street 
pi  St.  Honore,  designing  to  debouclie  on  the 
palace,  where  the  Convention  w.as  sitting, 
by  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle.  They  did  so, 
without  duly  reflecting  that  they  were  flank- 
ed on  most  points  bv  strong  posts  in  the 
lanes  and  crossings,  defended  by  artillery. 

The  contest  began  in  the  Rue  St.  Honort. 
Buonaparte  had  established  a  strong  post 
with  two  guns  at  the  Cul-de-Sac  Dauphine, 
opposite  to  the  Church  of  St.  Roche.  He 
permitted  the  imprudent  Parisians  to  in- 
volve their  long  and  dense  columns  in  the 
narrow  street  without  interruption,  until 
they  established  a  body  of  prenadie's  in  th« 
front  of  the  church,  and  opposite  to  the  po- 
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sition  at  the  Cu)-de-Sac.  Each  party,  as 
usuaf,  throwa  on  the  other  the  blanie  of 
commencing  the  civil  contest  for  which 
both  were  prepared.  But  all  agree  the  tir- 
ing commenced  with  musketry.  It  was 
instantly  followed  by  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  and  cannister.  which,  pointed  as  the 
guns  were,  upon  the  thick  columns  of  the 
fCational  tiuards.  arranged  on  the  quays  and 
in  the  narrow  streets,  made  an  astounding 
carnage.  The  iSational  Guards  ottered  a 
brave  resistance,  and  even  attempted  to 
rush  on  the  artillery,  and  carry  the  guns  by 
main  force.  But  a  measure  which  is  des- 
perate enough  in  the  open  field,  becomes 
impossible  when  the  road  to  assault  lies 
through  narrow  streets,  which  are  swept  by 
the  cannon  at  every  discharge.  The  citi- 
zens were  compelled  to  give  way.  By  a 
more  judicious  arrangement  of  their  re- 
spective forces  different  results  might  have 
been  hoped  ;  but  how  could  Danican  in  any 
circumstances  have  competed  with  Buona- 
parte I  The  affair,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred men  were  killed  and  wounded,  was 
terminated  as  a  general  action  in  about  an 
hour  ;  and  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Con- 
vention, marching  into  the  different  sec- 
tions, completed  the  dispersion  and  disarm- 
ing of  their  opponents,  an  operation  which 
lasted  till  late  at  night. 

The  Convention  used  this  victory  with 
the  moderation  which  recollection  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had  inspired.  Only  two 
persons  suffered  death  for  the  Day  of  the 
Sections.  One  of  them,  La  Fond,  had 
been  a  Garde  du  Corps,  was  distinguished 
for  his  intrepidity,  and  repeatedly  rallied 
the  National  Guard  under  the  storm  of 
grape-shot.  Several  other  persons  having 
fled,  were  in  their  absence  capitally  con- 
demned, but  were  not  strictly  looked  after  ; 
and  deportation  was  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  others.  The  accused  were 
indebted  for  this  clemency  chiefly  to  the 
interference  of  those  members  of  Conven- 
tion, who,  themselves  e.viled  on  the  31st 
of  May,  had  suffered  persecution,  and  learn- 
ed mercv. 

The  Convention  showed  themselves  at 
the  same  time  liberal  to  their  protectors. 
General  Berruyer,  who  commanded  the  vol- 
unteers of  1789,  and  other  general  officers 
cmpl^ed  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  were 
load^l  with  praises  and  preferment.  But  a 
separate  triumph  was  destined  to  Buona- 
parte, as  the  hero  of  the  day.  Five  days 
after  the  battle,  Barras  solicited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convenf.on  to  the  young  officer, 
by  whoHC  prompt  and  skilful  dispositions 
the  Tuilleries  had  b(  en  protected  on  the 
13lh  Vendemaire,  and  proposed  that  they 
•hould  approve  of  General  Buonaparte's 
tppointment  as  second  in  command  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Interior,  Barras  himself  still 
remaining  commander-in-chief.  The  pro- 
posal was  adopted  by  acclamation.  The 
Convention  retained  their  resentment 
a^inst  Mcnou,  whora  they  suspected  of 
treachery  ;  but  Buonaparte  interfering  as  a 
mcdi.ator,  thcf  were  content  to  look  over 
hit  offence. 
Afle-  tliis  decided  triumph  over  their  op- 


ponents, the  Convention  ostensibly  laid 
down  their  authority,  and  retiring  from  the 
scene  in  their  present  character,  appeared 
upon  it  anew  in  that  of  a  Primary  Assem- 
bly, in  order  to  make  choice  of  such  of 
their  members  as,  by  virtue  of  the  decreea 
of  Iwo-lhirds,  as  they  were  called,  were 
to  remain  on  the  stage,  as  members  of  the^ 
Legislative  Councils  of  Elders  and  Five 
Hundred. 

.•\fter  this  change  of  names  and  dresses, 
resembling  the  shifts  of  a  strolling  compaiiy 
of  players,  the  two-thirds  of  the  old  Con- 
vention, with  one-third  of  members  newly 
elected,  took  upon  them  tlie  administration 
of  the  new  constitution.  The  twore-olect- 
ed  thirds  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
councils,  and  were,  in  some  respects,  mueh 
like  those  unfortunate  women,  who,  gather- 
ed from  jails  and  from  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  have  been  sometimes  sent  out 
to  foreign  settlements;  and,  however  pro- 
fligate their  former  lives  may  have  been, 
often  regain  character,  and  become  tolera- 
ble members  of  society,  in  a.  change  of 
scene  and  situation. 

The  Directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Sieye.s, 
Reubel,  Latourneurde  la  Manche,  and  Re- 
veilliere  Lepayx.  to  the  exclusion  of  Tal- 
lien,  who  was  deeply  offended.  Four  of 
these  Directors  were  reformed  Jacobins,  or 
Thermidoriens  ;  the  fifth,  Reveilliere  Le- 
paux,  was  esteemed  a  (iirondist.  Sieyes, 
whose  taste  was  rather  for  speculating  in 
politics  than  acting  in  them,  declined  what 
lie  considered  a  hazardous  office,  and  was 
replaced  by  Carnot. 

The  nature  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Sections  was  not  ostensibly  royalist,  but 
several  of  its  leaders  were  of  that  party  in 
secret,  and,  if  successful,  it  would  most 
certainly  have  assumed  that  complexion. 
Thus,  the  first  step  of  Napoleon's  rise 
commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the  hopes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  under  the  reviv- 
ing influence  of  which,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  himself  was  obliged  to  succumb. 
But  the  long  path  which  closed  so  darkly, 
was  now  opening  upon  him  in  light  and  joy. 
Buonaparte's  high  services,  and  the  rank 
which  he  had  obtained,  rendered  him  now 
a  young  man  of  the  first  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, mingling  on  terms  of  consideration 
among  the  rulers  o(  the  state,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  neglected  stranger^  sup- 
porting himself  with  difficulty,  and  haunt- 
ing public  offices  and  bureaux  in  vain,  to 
obtain  some  chance  of  preferment,  or  even 
employment. 

From  second  in  command,  the  rtew 
General  soon  became  General-in-chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Interior,  Barras  having 
found  his  duties  as  a  Director  were  incom- 
patible with  those  of  military  command. 
He  employed  his  genius,  equally  prompt 
and  profound,  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
military  forces  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  insurrections  as 
that  of  the  13th  Vendemaire,  or  Day  of  the 
.Sections,  and  as  the  many  others  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  he  appointed  and  organized 
a  guard  for  the  prolectioa  of  tbe  Represent 
titive  Body. 
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At  the  dearth  of  bread,  and  other  causes 
«f  disafTection,  continued  to  produce  com- 
motions in  Paris,  the  General  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  sometimes  obliged  to  oppose  them 
with  the  military  force.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  said,  that  when  Buonaparte  was  anx- 
iously admonishing  the  multitude  to  dis- 
s.perse,  a  very  bulky  woman  exhorted  them 
to  keep  their  ground.  "  Never  mind  these 
coxcombs  witli  the  epaulettes,"  she  said  ; 
"  they  do  not  care  if  we  are  all  starved,  so 
>•  they  themselves  feed  and  get  fat." — "  Look 
at  me,  good  woman,"  said  Buonaparte,  wlio 
v/as  then  as  thin  as  a  shadow,  '•  and  tell  me 
which  is  the  fatter  of  us  two."  Tliis  turn- 
ed the  laugh  ar;ainst  the  .\mazon,  and  the 
rabble  dispersed  in  good-liumour.  If  not 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon's 
victories,  this  is  certainly  worthy  of  record, 
as  achieved  at  the  least  cost. 

Meantime  circumstances,  which  we  will 
relate  according  to  his  own  statement,  in- 
troduce Buonaparte  to  an  acquaintance, 
which  was  destined  to  have  much  influence 
on  his  future  fate.  A  fine  boy,  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  presented  himself  at  tlie 
levee  of  the  General  of  the  Interior,  with  a 
request  of  a  nature  unusually  interesting. 
He  stated  his  name  to  be  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  son  of  the  ci-devant  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
harnois,  who,  adhering  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  had  been  a  general  in  the  Republican 
service  upon  the  Rhine,  and  falling  under 
the  causeless  suspicion  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  was  delivered  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  and  fell  by  its  sentence 
just  four  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Ro- 
bespierre. Eugene  was  come  to  request  of 
But)naparte,  as  General  of  the  Interior,  tliat 
liis  father's  sword  might  be  restored  to  him. 
The  prayer  of  the  young  supplicant  was  as 
interesting  as  his  manners  were  engaging, 
and  Napoleon  felt  so  much  interest  in  him, 
that  he  was  induced  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Eugene's  mother,  al'terwards 
tlie  Empress  Josephine. 

This  lady  was  a   Creolian,  the   daughter 
of  a  planter  in  St.  Domingo.     Her  name  at 
full  lengtli  was  Marie  Joseph  RoseTasrhcr 
de  la  Pagerie.     She  had  suft'ered  lier  share 
of  revolutionary  miseries.     After  her  hus- 
band, (ieneral   Beauharnois,  had   been   de- 
prived of  his  command,  she  was  arrested  as 
a  suspected  person,  and  detained  in  prison 
till  the  general  liberation,  v.'hl(;h  succeeded 
the  revolution  of  l^th  Thermidor.      Wliile 
in  confinement,  Madame  Beauharnois  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  companion  in 
distress,  Madame  Fontenai,  now   Madame 
Tallien,  from  which  she   derived  great   ad- 
vantages after  lier  friend'^  marriage.     With 
a  remarkably  graceful  person,  amiable  man- 
ners, and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good-hu- 
mour, Madame  Beauharnois  was  formed  to 
be   an   ornament  to  society.      Barras,  the 
Thennidorien    hero,  himself  an  ex-noble, 
was  fond  of  society,  desirous  of  enjoying  it 
on  an  agreeable  srale,  and  of  washing  away 
the  dregs  which  Jacobinism   liad   mingled 
with  all  the   dearest  interests  of  life.     He 
loved  show,  too,  and  pleasure,  and  might 
now  indulge  both  without  tlie  risk  of  falling 
fcndcr  the  suspicion  of  incivism,  which,  in 


the  reign  of  Terror,  would  have  been  incur 
red  by  an  attempt  to  intermingle  elegance 
with  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse. 
At  the  apartments  which  he  occupied,  as 
one  of  the  Directory,  in  the  Luxemburg 
Palace,  he  gave  its  free  course  to  his  natu- 
ral taste, and  assembled  an  agreeable  socie 
ty  of  both  sexes.  Madame  Tallien  and  hei 
friend  formed  the  soul  of  these  assemblies 
and  it  was  supposed  that  Barras  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  Madame  Beau 
harnois, — a  rumour  which  was  likely  to 
arise,  whether  with  or  without  foundation. 

When  Madame  Beauharnois  and  General 
Buonaparte  became  intimate,  the  latter  as- 
sures us,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
him.  that  although  the  lady  was  two  or 
three  years  older  than  himself,*  yet  being 
still  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty,  and  ex- 
tremely agreeable  in  her  manners,  he  was 
induced,  solely  by  her  personal  charms,  to 
make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  heart,  and 
fortunes, — little  supposing,  of  course,  to 
what  a  pitch  the  latter  were  to  arise. 

Although  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been 
a  fatalist,  believing  in  destiny  and  in  the  in- 
fluence of  his  star,  he  knew  nothing,  proba- 
bly, of  the  prediction  of  a  negro  sorceress, 
who,  while  Marie  Joseph  was  but  a  child, 
prophesied  she  should  rise  to  a  dignity 
greater  than  that  of  a  queen,  yet  fall  from  it 
before  her  death.!  This  was  one  of  those 
vague  auguries,  delivered  at  random  by 
fools  or  impostors,  which  the  caprice  of 
Fortune  sometimes  matches  with  a  corres- 
ponding and  conforming  event.  But  with- 
out trusting  to  the  African  sibyl's  prediction, 
Buonaparte  may  have  formed  his  match  un- 
der the  auspices  of  ambition  as  well  as  love. 
The  marrying  Madame  Beauharnois  was  a 
mean  of  'uniting  his  fortune  with  those  of 
Barras  and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  gov- 
erned France  as  one  of  the  Directors  ;  and 
the  last,  from  talents  and  political  connex- 
ions, had  scarcely  inferior  influence.  He 
had  already  deserved  well  of  them  for  his 
conduct  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  but  he 
required  their  countenance  to  rise  still  hitrh- 
er  ;  and  without  derogating  from  the  bride's 
merits,  we  may  suppose  her  influence  in 
their  society  corresponded  with  the  views 
of  her  lover.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
he  always  regarded  her  with  peculiar  af 
fection  ;  that  he  relied  on  her  fate,  which 
he  considered  as  linked  with  and  strength- 
ening his  own  ;  and  reposed,  besides,  con- 
siderable confidence  in  Josephine's  tact  and 


*  Buonaparte  was  then  in  his  twenty-sJMth  ypar 
Josephine  f;ave  herself  in  the  marriage  contract  I'of 
twenty-eight. 

f  A  lady  of  higli  rank,  who  happoneti  to  live  for 
some  time  in  the  same  convent  at  Paris,  where 
Josephine  was  also  a  pensioner  or  hoarder,  heurd 
her  mention  the  prophery,  and  told  it  herself  to  the 
author,  just  about  the  time  of  the  Italian  cxpiMli- 
tion,  when  Buonaparte  was  begi'ining  to  allraol 
notice.  Another  clause  is  usually  addeil  to  I  ho 
prediction— that  the  party  whom  it  ccinceriied 
should  die  in  an  hospitirl,  which  wiis  aflerwiiril« 
explained  as  referring  to  Malmaison.  This  the 
author  did  not  hear  from  the  same  authotity.  The 
lady  mentioned  used  to  speiik  In  the  liigliesi  lerini 
of  the  simple  mannor8  and  graat  kindnoet  of  Ma 
dame  Beauharnois. 
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kddress  in  political  business.  She  had  at 
all  times  the  art  of  mitigating  his  temper, 
and  turning  aside  the  hasty  determinations 
of  his  angry  moments,  not  by  directly  op- 
posing, but  by  gradually  parrying  and  dis- 
arming them.  It  must  be  added  to  her 
great  praise,  that  she  was  always  a  willing, 
and  often  a  successful  advocate,  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

They  were  married  9th  March  179G  •,  and 
Ihe  dowrv  of  the  bride  was  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Italian  armies,  a  scene  which 


opened  a  full  career  to  the  ambition  of  the 
youthful  General.  Buonaparte  remained 
with  his  wife  only  three  days  after  his  mar- 
riage, hastening  to  see  his  family,  who  were 
still  at  Marseilles,  and,  having  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  favour- 
ite of  Fortune  in  the  city  which  he  had 
lately  left  in  the  capacity  of  an  indigent  ad- 
venturer, proceeded  rapidly  to  commence 
the  career  to  whicli  Fate  called  him,  by 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
army. 


CHAP.  XZI. 


The  Alps. — Feelings  and  Views  of  Buonaparte  on  being  appointed  to  the  Command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy — General  Account  of  his  new  Principles  of  Warfare — Moun- 
tainous Countries  peculiarly  favourable  to  them.— Retrospect  of  Military  Proceed- 
ings since  October  \lVo. — IJostilityofthe  French  Government  to  the  Pope. — Massa- 
cre of  the  French  Envoy  Ba.iseville,  at  Koine. — .■i}istriun  .\rmy  xinder  Beaulieu. — 
Napoleon's  Plan  for  entering  Italy — Battle  of  .Monte  Notte,  and  Buonaparte's  first 
Victory — Again  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Millesimo — and  again  under  Colli — Takes 
■possession  of  Cherasco — King  of  Sardinia  reijuests  an  Armistice,  which  leads  to  a 
Peace  concluded  on  very  severe  Terms. — Close  of  the  Piedmontese  Campaign. — Na- 
poleon's Character  at  this  period. 


Napoleox  has  himself  observed,  that  no 
country  in  the  world  is  more  distinctly 
marked  out  by  its  natural  boundaries  than 
Italy.  The  Alps  seem  a  barrier  erected 
by  Nature  herself,  on  which  she  has  in- 
scribed in  gigantic  characters,  "  Here  let 
Ambition  be  staid."  Yet  this  tremendous 
circumvallation  of  mountains,  as  it  could 
not  prevent  the  ancient  Romans  from  break- 
ing out  to  desolate  the  world,  so  it  has 
Ijcen  in  like  manner  found,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Hannibal  unequal  to  protect  Italy 
herself  from  invasion.  The  French  nation, 
in  the  times  of  which  we  treat,  spoke  in- 
deed of  the  .Mps  as  a  natural  boundary,  so 
far  as  to  authorize  them  to  claim  all  v.hich 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  these  mountains, 
as  naturally  pertaining  to  their  dominions  ; 
but  they  never  deigned  to  respect  them  as 
such,  when  the  question  respected  their  in- 
vading on  their  own  part  the  territories  of 
other  states,  which  lay  on  or  beyond  the 
formidable  frontier.  They  assumed  the 
law  of  natural  limits  as  arf  unchallengeable 
rule  when  it  made  in  favour  of  France,  but 
never  allowed  it  to  be  quoted  against  her 
interest. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  gen- 
eral fortune  of  battle  had  varied  from  time 
to  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
mighty  boundaries.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
possessed  almost  all  the  fortresses  which 
command  the  passes  on  these  mountains, 
and  had  therefore  been  said  to  wear  the 
keys  of  the  .\lps  at  his  girdle.  He  had  in- 
deed lost  his  Dukedom  of  Savoy,  and  the 
County  of  Nice,  in  the  last  campaign;  but 
he  still  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
French  a  very  considerable  army,  and  was 
supported  by  his  powerful  ally  the  F.mije- 
ror  of  Austria,  always  vigilant  regarding 
that  rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  hi.-i  do- 
minions which  lies  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  frontiers  of  Piedmont  were  therefore 
covered  by  a  strong  \ustro-.Sardinian  army, 


opposed  to  the  P'rench  armies  to  which  Na- 
poleon had  been  just  named  Cominander- 
in-chi(^f  A*  strong  Neapolitan  force  was 
also  to  be  added,  so  that  in  general  num- 
bers their  opponents  were  much  superior 
to  the  French  ;  but  a  great  part  of  this  force 
was  cooped  up  in  garrisons  which  could  not 
be  abandoned. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  delight  the 
General,  scarce  aged  tv,cnty-six,  advanced 
to  an  independent  field  of  glory  and  con- 
quest, confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  in 
the  jicrfect  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
he  liad  acquired,  when,  by  his  scientific 
plans  of  the  campaign,  he  had  enabled 
General  Dumorbion  to  drive  the  Austrians 
back,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  Col  di 
Tende,  Saorgio,  and  the  gorges  of  the  high 
er  Alps.  Buonaparte's  achievements  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  auspices  of  others. 
He  made  the  dispositions  before  Toulon, 
but  it  wasDugomniierwlio  had  the  credit  of 
taking  the  place.  Dumorbion,  as  we  have 
just  said,  obtained  the  merit  of  the  advan- 
tages in  Piedmont.  F.vcn  in  the  civil  tOr- 
moil  of  13lh  Vendemaire,  his  actual  servi- 
ces had  been  overshaded  by  the  official  dig- 
nity of  Barras,  as  Commander-in-chief.  But 
if  he  reaped  honour  in  Italy,  the  success 
would  be  exclusively  his  own  ;  and  that 
proud  heart  must  have  throbbed  to  meet 
danger  upon  such  terms;  that  keen  spirit 
have  toiled  to  discover  the  means  of  suc- 
cess. 

For  victory,  he  relied  chiefly  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  tactics  hitherto  unpractised  in  war, 
or  at  least  upon  any  considerable  or  uniform 
scale.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  pause, 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  principles 
which  he  now  called  into  action. 

Nations  in  the  savage  state,  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  War,  always  form  for 
themselves  some  peculiar  mode  of  fighting, 
suited  to  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  arraed.    Tk« 
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North-American  Indim  becomes  formida-  ;  however  daring,  executed  with  a  precision 


ble  as  a  rifleman  or  sharpshooter,  lays  am- 
buscades i'l  his  pathless  forests,  and  prac- 
tises all  the  arts  of  irregular  war.  The  Arab, 
or  Scythian,  manct-uvres  his  clouds  of  cav- 
alry, so  as  to  envelope  and  destroy  his  en- 
emy in  his  deserts  by  sudden  onsets,  rapid 
retreats,  and  unexpected  rallies  ;  desolat- 
ing tlie  country  around,  cutting  off  his  an- 
tagonist's supplies,  and  practising,  in  short, 
the  species  of  war  proper  to  a  people  supe- 
rior in  light  cavalry. 

The  first  stage  of  civilizntion  i8  less  fa- 
vourable to  success  in  war.  As  a  nation  ad- 
vances in  the  peaceful  arts,  and  as  the 
character  of  the  soldier  begins  to  be  less  fa- 
miliarly united  with  that  of  the  citizen, 
this  system  of  natural  tactics  falls  out  of 
practice ;  and  when  ibreign  invasion,  or 
civil   broils,  call   the   inhabitants   to   arms, 


which  warlike  operations  had  not  attained 
before  his  time;  but  they  were  also  per- 
formed with  a  celerity  which  gave  lliein 
almost  always  the  effect  of  surprise.  JVapo» 
leon  was  like  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  when  repeated  experience 
had  taught  them  to  expect  this  portentous 
rapidity  of  movement,  it  sometinies  induced 
his  opponents  to  wait,  in  a  dubious  and  hes 
itating  posture,  for  attacks,  which,  with  less 
apprehension  of  their  antagonist,  they 
would  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  frus- 
trate and  to  anticipate. 

Great  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  French  troops  to  move  with  that  de- 
gree of  celerity  which  Buonaparte's  com- 
binations required.  He  made  no  allowance 
for  impediments  or  unexpected  obstacles: 
the  time  which  he   had   calculated  foi  exe- 


they  have  no   idea   save  that  of  finding  out    cution  of  manreuvres  prescribed,  was  on  no 


the  enemy,  rushing  upon  him,  and  commit 
ting  the  event  to  superior  strength,  bravery, 
or  numbers.  An  example  may  be  seen  in 
the  great  civil  war  of  England,  where  men 
fought  on  both  sides,  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty of  the  kingdom,  without  any  combina- 
tion, or  exact  idea  of  uniting  in  mutual  sup- 
pott,  or  maii'Euvring  so  as  to  form  their  in- 
sulated bands  into  an  army  of  preponderat- 
ing force.  At  least,  what  w,ig  attempted 
for  that  purpose  must  have  been  on  the  rud- 
est plan  possible,  where,  even  in  actual 
fight,  that  part  of  an  army  whicli  obtained 
any  advantage,  pursued  it  as  far  as  they 
could,  instead  of  using  their  success  for  the 
support  of  their  companions  ;  so  that  the 
main  body  was  often  defeated  when  a  victo- 
rious wing  was  in  pursuit  of  those  whom 
their  first  onset  had  broken. 

But  as  war  becomes  a  profession,  and  a 
subject  of  deeo  study,  it  is  gradually  dis- 
covered, that  the  principles  oftactics  de- 
pend upon  mathematical- and  arithmetical 
scienje  ;  and  that  the  commander  will  be 
victorious  who  can  assemble  the  greatest 
number  of  forces  upon  the  same  point  at 
the  same  moment,  notwithstanding  an  infe- 
riority of  numbers  to  the  enemy  when  the 
general  force  is  computed  on  both  sides. 
No  man  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  Buonaparte,  the  power  of  calculation 
and  combination  necessary  for  directing 
such  decisive  manoeuvres.  It  constituted 
indeed  his  secret — as  it  was  for  some  time 
called — and  that  secret  consisted  in  an  im- 
agination fertile  in  expedients  which  would 
never  have  occurred  toothers;  clearness 
and  precision  in  forming  his  plans;  a  mode 
of  directing  with  certainty  the  separate 
moving  columns  which  were  to  execute 
thorn,  by  arranging  so  that  each  division 
ehould  arrive  on  the  destined  position  at 
the  exact  time  when  their  service  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  above  all,  in  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  such  a  master-spirit  to 
choose  the  most  fitting  subordinate  imple- 
ments, to  attach  them  to  his  person,  and, 
by  explaining  to  them  sn  much  of  his  plan 
as  it  was  necessary  eacli  should  execute, 
to  secure  the  exertion  of  their  utmost  abil- 
ity in  carrying  it  into  effect. 


accc/unt  to  be  exceeded — every  sacrifice  was 
to  be  made  of  baggage,  stragglers,  even  ar- 
tillery, rather  th.\n  the  column  should  arrive 
too  late  at  the  point  of  its  destination. 
Hence,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed as  essential  not  only  to  the  health,  but 
to  the  very  existence  of  an  army  was  in  a 
great  measure  dispensed  with  in  the  French 
service  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  troops  were 
seen  to  take  the  field  without  tents,  with- 
out camp-equipage,  without  magazines  of 
provisions,  without  military  hospitals  ; — the 
soldiers  eating  as  they  could,  sleeping 
wjiere  they  could,  dying  where  they  could: 
but  still  advancing,  still  combating,  and 
still  victorious. 

It  is  true,  that  the  abandonment  of  every 
object,  save  success  in  the  field,  augment- 
ed frightfully  all  the  usual  iiorrors  of  war. 
The  soldier,  with  arms  in  his  hands^  and 
wanting  bread,  became  a  marauder  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  in  supplying  his  wants  by 
rapine,  did  misciiief  to  the  inhabitants  ia 
a  degree  infinitely  beyond  the  benefit  he 
himself  received ;  for  i  may  be  said  of 
military  requisition,  as  truly  as  of  despot- 
ism, that  it  resembles  the  proceedings  of  a 
savage,  who  cuts  down  a  tree  to  come  at 
the  fiuit.  Still,  though  purchased  at  a  high 
rate,  that  advantage  was  gained  by  this  rap- 
id gyste:a  of  tactics,  which  in  a  slower 
progress,  during  which  the  soldier  was  reg- 
ularly maintained,  and  kept  under  the  re- 
straint ()*"  disciplme,  might  have  been  ren- 
dered doubtful.  It  wasted  the  army  through 
disease,  fatigue,  and  all  the  consequences 
of  want  and  toil ;  but  still  the  victory  waa 
attained,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  the 
survivors  forget  tlicir  hardships,  and  to 
draw  forth  new  recruits  to  replace  the  fall- 
en. I'aticnt  of  labours,  light  of  heart  ;uid 
temper,  and  elated  by  success  beyond  all 
painful  recollections,  the  French  soldiers 
were  the  very  men  calculated  to  execute 
this  desperate  species  of  service  under  a 
chief,  who,  their  sagacity  soon  discovered, 
was  sure  to  lead  to  victory  all  those,  who 
could  sustain  the  hardships  by  which  it  wa« 
to  be  won. 

The  character  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries, amontr  which  lie  was  for  the  first  tima 


Thus,   not   only    were    his   manoeuvres,  I  to  exercise  his  system,  was  highly  favoura- 
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ble  to  Buonaparte's  views.  Presenting  ma- 1  The  Austrians,  stronj^ly  ■••cinforceH,  at- 
ny  lines  and  deteiisible  positions,  it  induced  taclicd  this  line,  and  carried  the  hciijhts  of 
the  Austrian  generals  to  become  stationary,  i  Mont  Saint  Jacques;  and  Kellerniann,  after 


and  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  jrround, 
according  to  their  old  system  of  tactics. 
But  though  abounding  in  such  positions  as 
might  at  first  sight  seem  absolutely  impreg- 
nable, and  were  too  often  trusted  to  as 
such,  the  mountains  also  exhibited  to  the 
sagacious  eye  of  a  great  Captain,  gorges, 
defiles,  and  difficult  and  unsuspected  points 
of  access,  by  which  he  could  turn  the  posi- 
tions that  appeared  in  front  so  formidable  ; 
and,  bv  threatening  them  on  liie  dani;  and  on 
the  re.ar,  compel  the  enemy  to  a  battle  at 
disadvantage,  or  to  a  retreat  with  loss. 

The  forces  which  Buonaparte  had  under 
his  command,  were  biftween  fitly  and  sixty 
thousand    good    troops,    having,    many  of 
them,  been  brought  from  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  with 
that  country  ;  but  very  indifferently  provid- 
ed  with   clothing,  ajid   suffering  from   the 
hardships  they  had  endured  in  those  moun- 
tainous,   barren,    and    cold   regions.      The 
cavalry,    in   particular,  were   in   very  poor 
order;    but  the  nature  of  their  new  field  of 
action  not  admitting  of  their  being  much 
employed,    rendered   this   of    less   conse- 
quence.    The  misery  of  the  French  army, 
until  these  Alpine  campaigns  were  victori- 
ously closed  by  the  armistice  of  Chemsco, 
could,  according  to  Buonaparte's  authority,* 
scarce  bear  description.     The   otficers  for 
several   years  had  received  no  more  than 
eight  livres  a  month  (twenty-pence  sterling 
a  week)  in  name   of  pay,   and  staif-officers 
had  not  amongst  them  a  single  horse.    Ber- 
thier  preserved,  as  a  curiositv,  an  order, 
dated  on  the  day  of  the  victory  of  Albenga. 
which  munificently  conferred  a  gratuity  of 
three  Louis  d'ors  upon  every  general  of  di- 
vision.!    Among  the  generals  to  whom  this 
donation  was  rendered  acceptable  bv  their 
wants,  were,  or  might   have    been,    many 
whose  names  became  afterwards  the  praise 
and   dread   of    war.     Augereau,    Massena, 
Sermrier,  .Joubert,  Lasiies,  and  Murat,   all 
generals  of  the  first  consideration,   served 
under  Buonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaign. 
The  position  of  the  French  armv  had  re- 
peatedly  varied  since  October  1795,  after 
the  skirmish   at  Cairo.     At  that  time   the 
extreme   left  of  the   line,  whijh  extended 
from   south   to   north,   rested  upon  the  Col 
d'.Argentine,  and  communicated  with   the 
higher  Alps— the  centre  was  on  the  Col  di 
Tende  and   Mont  Bertrand— the  left  occu- 
pied the   heights  of  Saint  Bertr.and,  Saint 
Jacques,  and   other   ridges  running  in   the 
«anie  direction,  which  terminated  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  near  Finale. 


*  Memoires  ^critus  a  St.  Hclene,  sou-s  ladictee 

de  I'Empereur,  vol.  lit.  p   I."!!. 

t  Thi.<  piece  of  gcneiirtily  reminds  us  of  the  lib- 

CTHliiy  of  the  kings  of  Breiitforl  to  their  Knighls- 

biirige  forces — 

fiirtl  Kina.  liere,  take  five  guineas  to  the«c  war- 
like men, 

iatand  ATinn-.  And  hnre,  five  more,  which  nnakes 
the  3um  just  Irr. 

Herald.    We  have  not  seen  to  much  the  Lord 
knows  wlieo  t  „ 

Vol,  L  K 


a  vain  attempt  to  regain  that  point  of  his 
position,  retreated  to  the  line  of  defence 
more  westward,  which  rests  on  Borghetto. 
Kellermann,  an  active  and  aood  brigade 
officer,  but  without  sufficient  talent  to  act 
as  Commander-in-chief,  was  superseded, 
and  Sclierer  was  placed  in  coinniand  of  the 
-Army  of  Italy.  He  risked  a  battle  with  the 
Austrians  near  Soano,  in  which  the  talents 
of  Massena  and  Augereau  were  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  by  the  victory  which  ensued,  the 
French  regained  the  line  of  Saint  Jacques 
and  Finale,  wlwch  Kellermann  h.ad  been 
forced  to  abandon  ;  so  that,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  opposed  armies  was  not  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  had  been  left  by 
Buonaparte, 

But  though  Scherer  had  been  thus  far 
victorious,  he  was  not  the  person  to  whom 
tlie  Directory  desired  to  intrust  the  daring 
plan  of  assuming  the  offensive  on  a  grand 
scale  upon  the  Alpine  frontier,  and.  by  car- 
rying their  arms  into  Italy,  compelliug  the 
Austrians  to  defend  themselves  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  diminish  the  gigantic  efforts 
which  that  power  had  hitherto  continued 
with  varied  success,  but  unabated  vigour, 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  rulers  of  France  had 
a  farther  object  in  this  bold  scheme.  They 
desired  to  intimidate,  or  annihilate  and  de- 
throne the  Pope.  He  was  odious  to  them 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  because  the  attach- 
ment of  tlie  French  clergy  to  the  Piomaa 
See,  and  the  points  of  conscience  which 
rested  upon  that  dependence,  had  occasion- 
ed the  recusancy  of  the  p.iests.  especially 
of  those  .who  were  most  esteemed  by  the 
people,  to  take  tiie  constitutional  oath.  To 
the  Pope,  and  his  claims  of  supremacy, 
were  therefore  laid  the  charge  of  the  great 
civil  war  in  Li  Vendee,  and  the  general 
disaffection  of  the  Catholics  in  the  south 
of  France. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
animosity  entertained  by  the  Directory 
against  the  Head  of  the  Catliolic  Church. 
They  had,  three  years  before,  sustained  an 
actual  injury  from  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
was  yet  unavenged.  The  people  of  Rome 
were  extremely  provoked  that  the  French 
residing  there,  and  particularly  the  young 
artists,  had  displayed  the  three-coloured 
cockade,  and  were  proposing  to  exhibit  the 
scutcheon  containing  the  emblems  of  the 
Republic  over  the  door  of  the  French  con- 
sul. The  Pope,  through  his  minister,  had 
intimated  his  desire  that  this  should  not  be 
attempted,  as  he  harl  not  .acknowledged  the 
Republic  as  a  legitimate  government.  The 
French,  however,  pursued  thoir  purpose  j 
and  the  consequence  was.  that  a  popular 
commotion  arose,  which  the  Papal  troops 
did  not  greatly  exert  themselves  to  sup- 
press. The  carriage  of  the  French  Rnvoy, 
or  Charge  des  Affaires,  named  Basseville, 
was  attacked  in  the  streets,  and  chased 
home  ;  his  house  was  broken  into  by  the 
mob,  and  he  himself,  unarmed  and  unre- 
sisting,   was    cruelly   assassinated.       The 
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French  government  considered  this  very  i 
naturally  as  a  gross  insult,  and  were  the 
more  desirous  of  avenging  it,  that  by  doing 
EG  thev  would  approach  nearer  to  the  digni- 
fied conduct  of  the  Komun  Republic,  which, 
in  good  or  evil,  st-ems  always  to  have  been 
their  model.  The  affair  hnppened  in  1793, 
but  was  not  forgotten  in  1796. 

The  original  idea  entertained  by  the 
French  government  for  prosecuting  their 
resentment,  had  been  by  a  proposed  landing 
at  Civita  Vecchia  with  an  army  often  thou- 
sand men.  marching  to  Rome,  and  exacting 
from  the  Pontiff  complete  atonement  for 
the  murder  of  Basseville.  But  as  the 
English  fleet  rode  unopposed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  became  a  matter  of  very  doubt- 
ful success  to  transport  such  a  body  of 
troops  to  Civita  Vecchia  'by  sea,  not  to 
mention  the  chance  that,  even  if  safely 
landed,  they  would  have  found  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  Italy,  cut  off  from  supplies 
and  succours,  assaulted  on  all  hands,  and 
most  probably  blockaded  by  the  British 
fleet.  Buonaparte,  who  was  consulted,  rec- 
ommended that  the  north  of  Italy  sliould 
be  first  conquered,  in  order  that  Rome 
might  be  with  safety  approached  and  chas- 
tised ;  and  this  scheme,  though  in  appear- 
ance scarce  a  less  bold  measure,  was  a 
much  safer  one  than  the  Directory  had  at 
first  inclined  to,  since  Buonaparte  would 
only  approach  Rome  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  preserve  his  communications 
with  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  which  he 
must  conquer  in  the  first  place. 

The  plan  of  crossing  the  Alps,  and  march- 
ing into  Italy,  suited  in  every  respect  the 
ambitious  and  self-confident  character  of 
the  General  to  whom  it  was  now  intrusted. 
It  gave  him  a  separate  and  independent  au- 
thority, and  the.  power  of  acting  on  his  own 
judgment  and  responsibility  ;  for  his  coun- 
tryman Salicetti,  the  deputy  who  accompa- 
nied him  as  commissioner  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  not  probably  much  disposed  to 
intrude  his  opinions.  He  had  been  Buona- 
parte's patron,  and  was  still  his  friend.  The 
young  General's  mind  was  made  up  to  the 
alternative  of  conquest  or  ruin,  as  may  be 
judged  from  his  words  to  a  friend  at  taking 
leave  of  him.  "  In  three  months."  he  said, 
"  I  will  be  citlier  at  Milan  or  at  Paris  ;"  in- 
timating at  once  his  desperate  resolution  to 
succeed,  and  his  sense  that  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  Ids  prospects  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  failure. 

With  the  same  view  of  animating  his  fol- 
lowers to  ambitious  hopes,  he  addressed 
the  Army  of  Italy  to  the  following  purpose  : 
— '■  Soldiers,  you  are  hungry  and  naked— 
The  Republic  owes  you  much,  but  she  has 
not  the  means  to  acquit  herself  of  her  debts. 
The  patience  with  which  you  support  your 
hardships  among  these  barren  rocks  is"  ad- 
mirable, bul  it  cannot  procure  you  glory. 
1  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile 
plains  that  the  sun  beholds— Rich  provinc- 
es, opulent  towns,  all  shall  be  at  vour  dis- 
posal—Sold.ers,  with  such  a  prospect  be- 
fore you,  can  you  fail  in  courage  and  con- 
•  Uncy  ?"    This  was  showing  the  deer  to 


the  hound  when  the  leash  is  about  to  ba 
slipped. 

The  Austro-Sardinian  array,  to  which 
Buonaparte  was  opposed,  was  commanded 
by  Beaulieu,  an  Austrian  general  of  great 
experience  and  some  talent,  but  no  less 
than  seventy-five  years  old  ;  accustomed  all 
his  life  to  the  ancient  rules  of  tactics,  and 
unlikely  to  suspect,  anticipate,  or  frustrate, 
those  plans,  formed  by  a  genius  so  fertile  aa 
that  of  Napoleon. 

Buonaparte's  plan  for  entering  Italy  dif- 
fered from  that  of  former  conquerors  and 
invaders,  who  had  approached  that  fine 
country  by  penetrating  or  surmounting  at 
some  point  or  other  her  Alpine  barriers. 
This  inventive  warrior  resolved  to  attain 
the  same  object,  by  turning  round  the 
sijuthern  extremity  of  the  Alpine  range, 
keeping  as  c'.^kc  as  possible  to  the  shores 
of  the  Me^literranean,  and  passing  through 
the  Genoese  territory  by  the  narrow  pass 
called  the  Boccheta,  leading  around  the 
extremity  of  the  mountains,  and  betwixt 
these  and  the  sea.  Thus  he  proposed  to 
penetrate  into  Italy  by  the  lowest  level 
which  the  surface  of  the  country  presented, 
which  must  be  of  course  where  the  range 
of  the  Alps  unites  with  that  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  The  point  of  junction  where  tljese 
two  immense  ranges  oi'  mountains  touch 
upon  each  other,  is  at  the  heights  of  Mount 
.Saint  Jacques,  above  Genoa,  where  the 
Alps,  running  north-westv/ard,  ascend  to 
Mont  Blanc,  their  highest  peak,  and  the 
Appenines,  running  to  the  south-east,  grad- 
ually elevate  themselves  to  Monte  Velino 
the  tallest  mountain  of  the  range. 

To  attain  his  object  of  turning  the  Alps 
in  the  manner  proposed,  it  was  necessary 
that  Buonaparte  should  totally  change  the 
situation  of  his  army  ;  those  occupying  a 
defensive  line,  running  north  and  south,  be- 
ing to  assume  an  offensive  position,  extend- 
ing east  and  west.  Speaking  of  an  army  as 
oi' a  battalion,  he  was  to  form  into  column 
upon  the  right  of  the  line  which  he  had 
hitherto  occupied.  This  was  an  extremely 
delicate  operation,  to  be  undertaken  in  pres- 
ence of  an  active  enemy,  his  superior  in 
numbers  ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  execute 
it  uninterrupted. 

No  sooner  did  Beaulieu  learn  that  the 
French  general  was  concentrating  his  forc- 
es, and  about  to  change  his  position,  than 
he  hastened  to  preserve  Genoa^  without 
possession  of  which,  or  at  least  of  the  adja- 
cent territory,  Buonaparte's  scheme  of  ad- 
vance could  scarce  have  been  accomplish- 
j  ed.  The  Austrian  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies.  (?olli,  at  the  head  of  a  Sar- 
dinian division,  he  stationed  on  the  extreme 
right  at  Ccva;  his  centre  division,  under 
D'Argentcau,  having  its  head  at  Sasiello, 
had  directions  to  march  on  a  mountain  call 
ed  Monte  Nottc,  with  two  villages  of  the 
same  name,  near  to  which  was  a  strong  po- 
sition at  a  place  called  Montelegino,  which 
the  French  had  occupied  in  order  to  cover 
their  tlank  during  their  inarch  towards  tlie 
east.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  Beau- 
lieu  himself  moved  from  Novi  upon  VolUi. 
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a  ii.mall  town  within  ten  miles  of  Genoa, 
for  the  protection  of  that  ancient  city, 
whose  independence  and  neutrality  were 
like  to  be  held  in  little  reverence.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  while  the  French  were  en- 
deuvouring  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  an 
advance  from  Sardinia  by  the  way  of  Genoa, 
their  line  of  march  was  threatened  by  three 
armies  of  Austro-Sardinians,  descending 
from  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  and  menacing 
to  attack  their  Hank.  But,  tliougli  a  skiifui 
disposition,  Beaulieu's  had,  from  the  very 
mountainous  character  of  tlie  country,  the 
great  disadvantage  of  wanting  connexion 
bot«een  tiie  three  separate  divisions  ;  nei- 
ther, if  needful,  could  they  be  easily  united 
on  any  point  desired,  while  the  lower  line, 
on  whicli  the  I'rench  moved,  permitted 
constant  communication  and  co-operation. 
On  the  lOth  of  April  17%,  D'A'genteau, 
with  the  central  division  of  the  Austro- 
S:irdinian  army,  descended  upon  Monte 
IS'otle,  while  Beaulieu  on  the  left  attacked 
the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  had 
como  as  far  as  Voltri.  General  Cervoni, 
commanding  the  French  division  whicii 
sustained  the  attack  of  Beaulieu,  was  com-' 
pelled  to  fall  back  on  the  main  bodv  of  his 
countrymen:  and  had  the  assault  of  D'Ar- 
genteau  been  equally  animated,  or  equal- 
.y  successful,  the  fame  of  Buonaparte  might 
.have  been  stifled  in  the  birth.  But  Colo- 
ael  Rarnpon,  a  French  officer,  who  com- 
manded the  redoubts  near  Montclegino, 
3to  'ped  th.-;  progress  of  D'Argenteau  by  the 
ano- 1  delenr.ined  resistance.  At  the  head  of 
ntM  wore  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom 
!>e  inspired  with  liis  own  courage,  and 
eaused  to  swear  to  maintain  their  post  or 
die  there,  he  continued  to  defend  th'-  re- 
doubts, during  the  whole  of  the  1  Itii.  ir.til 
D'.Xrgentnai:.  whose  conduct  was  ntcr- 
wards  grer.tly  blamed  for  not  making  more 
determined  efforts  to  carry  them,  drew  off 
his  forces  for  the  evening,  intending  to  re- 
new the  attack  next  morning. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  the  .\us- 
trian  general  found  himself  surrounded  with 
enemies.  Cervoni,  who  retreated  before 
Beaulieu,  had  united  himself  with  La  Harpe, 
and  both  advancing  northward  during  the 
night  of  the  llth,  established  themselves  in 
the  rear  of  the  redoubts  of  Montelegino, 
which  Rarnpon  had  so  gallantly  defended. 
This  was  not  all.  The  divisions  of  Au('e- 
reau  and  Massena  had  marched,  by  differ- 
ent routes,  on  the  tlank  and  on  the  rear  of 
D'.\rgenteau's  column  ;  so  that  next  morn- 
ing, instead  of  renewing  his  attack  on  the 
ledoubts,  the  Austrian  general  was  obliged 
to  extricate  himself  by  a  disastrous  retreat, 
leaving  behind  him  colours  and  cannon,  a 
thousand  slain,  and  two  thousand  prisoners. 
Such  was  tiie  battle  of  Monte  Notte,  the 
first  of  Buonaparte's  victories  ;  eminently 
displaying  the  truth  and  mathematical  cer- 
tainty of  combination,  which  enabled  him 
on  manv  more  memorable  occasions,  even 
when  his  forces  were  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  apparently  disunited  in  position,  sud- 
denlv  to  concentrate  them  and  defeat  his 
enemy,  by  overpowering  him  on  the  very 
point  where  he  thought  liimself  strongrat. 


He  had  accumulated  ai  superior  force  on 
the  Austrian  centre,  and  destroyed  it,  while 
Colli,  on  the  right,  and  Beaulieu  himself, 
on  the  left,  each  at  the  head  of  numerous 
forces,  did  not  even  hear  of  the  acti"'a  till 
it  was  fought  and  won. 

In  consequence  of  the  suocess  at  Monte 
Notte,  and  the  close  pursuit  of  the  defeat- 
ed Austrians,  the  French  obtained  posst^s- 
sion  of  Cairo,  which  placed  them  on  that 
side  of  the  .\lps  which  slopes  towards  Lo;n- 
bardy,  and  where  the  streams  from  these 
mountains  run  to  join  the  Po. 

Beaulieu,  had  advanced  to  Voltri,  while 
the  French  wiiiidrew  to  unite  themselves 
in  the  attack  upon  D'Argenteau.  He  had 
now  to  retreat  northward  with  all  haste  to 
Oego,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Bormida, 
in  order  to  resume  communication  with  the 
right  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Sardinians,  from  which  he  was  now 
nearly  separated  by  the  defeat  of  the  cen- 
tre. General  Colli,  by  a  corresponding 
movement  on  the  left,  occupied  Millesimo, 
a  small  town  about  nine  miles  from  Dego, 
with  which  he  resumed  and  maintained 
communication  by  a  brigade  stationed  on 
the  heights  of  Biastro.  From  the  strength 
of  this  position,  though  his  forces  were 
scarce  sufficiently  concentrated,  Beaulieu 
hoped  to  maintain  his  ground  till  he  should 
reoeive  supplies  from  Lombardv,  and  recov- 
er the  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Mon- 
te Notte.  But  the  antagonist  whom  he 
had  in  front  had  no  purpose  of  permitting 
him  sucli  respite. 

Determined  upon  a  general  attack  on  all 
point'.'  of  the  Austrian  position,  the  French 
army  advanced  in  three  bodies  upon  a  space 
of  four  leagues  in  extent.  Augereau,  at 
the  head  of  the  division  whigh  had  not 
fought  at  Monte  Notte,  advanced  on  the 
leftagains'.  Millesimo;  the  centre,  under 
Massena,  directed  themselves  upon  Dego, 
by  the  vale  of  the  Bormida;  the  right  wing, 
commanded  by  La  Harpe,  manoeuvred  on 
the  right  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Beaulieu's  lelt  flank.  Augereau  was  the 
first  who  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
He  attacked  General  Colli  on  the  13th 
April.  His  troops,  emulous  of  the  honour 
acquired  by  their  companions,  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  rushed  upon  the  outposts  of 
the  Sardinian  army  at  Millesimo,  forced, 
and  retained  possession  of  the  gorge  by 
which  it  was  defended,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  Sardinian  army  a  body  of  about 
two  thousand  men,  under  the  Austrian  Gen- 
eral Provera,  who  occupied  a  detached  em- 
inence called  Cossaria,  which  covered  the 
extreme  left  of  General  Colli's  posi''oa 
But  the  Austrian  showed  the  most  obsti 
nate  courage.  .'Vlthough  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ruinous 
castle  of  Cossaria,  which  crowned  the  emi 
nence,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  main 
tain  the  place  to  the  last  ;  the  rather  that, 
as  he  could  see  from  the  turrets  of  his 
stronghold  the  Sardinian  troors,from  whom 
he  had  been  separated,  prep  iring  to  light  on 
the  ensuing  day,  lie  might  reasonably  hop« 
to  be  disengaged. 

Buonaparte  in  person  came  up  ;  and  sea 
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ing  the  neccssity^f  dislodging  the  enemy 
from  this  strong  post,  ordered  three  succes- 
sive attacks  to  be  made  on  the  castle.  Jou- 
bert,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  attacking 
columns,  had  actually,  with  six  or  seven 
others,  made  his  way  into  the  outworks, 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  wound  in 
tlie  head.  General  Banal  and  Adjutant- 
general  Qucnin  fell,  each  at  the  head  of  ttie 
column  which  he  commanded  ;  and  Buona- 

Fi.rte  was  compelled  to  leave  the  obstinate 
rovera  in  possession  of  the  castle  for  the 
night.  The  morning  of  the  14th  brought  a 
different  scene.  Contenting  himself  with 
blockading  the  castle  of  Cossaria,  Buona- 
parte now  gave  battle  to  General  Colli,  who 
made  every  effort  to  relieve  it.  These  at- 
tempts weie  all  in  vain.  He  was  defeated 
and  cut  off  from  Beaulieu;  he  retired  as 
well  as  he  could  upon  Ceva,  leaving  to  his 
fate  the  brave  General  Provera,  who  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  the  same  day,  Massena.  with  the  cen- 
tre, attacked  the  heights  of  Biastro,  being 
the  Doint  of  communication  betwixt  Beau- 
lieu  and  Colli,  while  La  Harpe,  having 
crossed  the  Bormida,  where  the  stream 
came  up  to  the  soldiers'  middle,  attacked 
in  front  and  in  flank  the  village  of  Dego. 
where  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief  was 
stationed.  The  first  attack  was  completely 
successful, — the  heights  of  Biastro  were 
carried,  and  the  Piedmontese  routed.  Tiie 
assault  of  Dego  was  not  less  so,  although 
after  a  harder  struggle.  Beaulieu  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  ar.d  was  entirely  separat- 
ed from  the  Sardinians,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  in  combination  witli  him.  The  de- 
fenders of  Italy  now  retreated  in  different 
directions,  Colli  moving  westward  towards 
Ceva,  while  Beaulieu,  closely  pursued 
through  a  difficult  country,  retired  upon 
D'Aqui. 

Even  the  morning  after  the  victory,  it 
was  nearly  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  A  fresh  division  ot'  Austrians, 
who  had  evacuated  V'oltri  later  than  the 
others,  and  were  approaching  to  form  a 
junction  with  their  general,  found  the  ene- 
my in  possession  of  Beaulieu's  position. 
They  arrived  at  Dego  like  men  who  liad 
been  led  astray,  and  were  no  doubt  surpris- 
ed at  finding  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive, and  by  a  biisk  attack  drove  out  the 
enemy,  and  replaced  the  Austrian  eagles 
in  the  village,  (ireat  alarm  was  occasion- 
ed by  this  sudden  apparition  ;  for  no  one 
among  tl;e  French  could  conceive  the 
meaning  of  an  alarm  beginning  on  the  op- 
posite quarter  to  that  on  which  the  enemy 
had  retreated,  and  without  its  being  an- 
nounc(!d  from  the  out-posts  toward*  D'A- 
qui. 

Buonaparte  hastily  marched  on  the  vil- 
lage. The  Austrians  repelled  two  attacks  ; 
at  the  tliird,  t;en<!ral  Laniisse,  afterwards 
killed  ill  Kgypt,  put  his  hat  upon  the  point 
of  hie  sword,  and  advancing  to  the  charge, 
penetrated  into  the  place.  Lannes  also, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Montebello,  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  same  occasion  by 
cckuaQQ  and  lailitary  skill,  and  was  recom- 


mended by  Buonaparte  to  the  Director/ 
for  promotion.  In  this  battle  of  Dego, 
more  commonly  called  of  Millesimo,  the 
Austro-Sardinian  army  lost  five  or  si.'i  thou, 
sand  men,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage.  Besides,  the 
Austrians  were  divided  from  the  Sardiui 
ans  ;  and  the  two  generals  began  to  show, 
not  only  that  their  forces  were  disunited* 
but  that  they  themselves  were  acting  upon 
separate  motives ;  the  Sardinians  desiring 
to  protect  Turin,  whereas  the  movements 
of  Beaulieu  seemed  still  directed  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  entering  the  Milanese 
territory. 

Leaving  a  sufficient  force  oii  the  Bormi- 
da to  keep  in  check  Beaulieu,  Buonaparte 
now  turned  his  strength  against  Colli,  who, 
overpowered,  and  without  hopes  of  suc- 
cour, abandoned  his  line  of  defence  near 
Ceva,  and  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Ta- 
naro. 

Napoleon  in  the  mean  time  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Ceva,  and  enjoyed  from  the 
heights  of  Montezemoto.  the  splendid  view 
of  the  fertile  fields  of  Piedmont  stretching 
in  boundless  perspective  beneath  his  feet, 
watered  by  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  streams  which  descended  from 
the  Alps.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted 
army  of  victors  lay  this  rich  expanse  like  a 
promised  land  ;  behind  them  was  the  wil- 
derness they,  had  passed  ; — not  indeed  a 
desert  of  barren  sand,  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  Israelites  wandered,  but  a  huge 
tract  of  rocks  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
crested  witli  ice  and  snow,  seeming  by  na- 
ture-designed as  the  barrier  and  rampart  of 
the  blessed  regions,  which  stretched  east- 
ward beneath  them.  We  can  sympathize 
with  the  self-congratulation  of  the  Gener- 
al who  had  surmounted  such  tremendous 
obstacles  in  a  way  so  unusual.  He  salt  to 
the  officers  around  him,  as  ihey  gazed  upon 
this  magnificent  scene,  "  Hannibal  took  the 
Alps  by  storm.  We  have  succeeded  as  well 
by  turning  their  flank." 

The  dispirited  army  of  Colli  was  attack- 
ed at  JVIondovi  during  his  retreat,  by  two 
corps  of  Buonaparte's  army  from  two  difl'er- 
ent  points,  commanded  by  Massena  and 
Serrurier.  The  last  general,  the  Sardinian 
re[)ulsed  with  loss  ;  hut  when  he  found 
Massena,  in  the  meantime,  was  turning  the 
left  of  his  line,  and  that  he  was  thus  pressed 
on  both  flanks,  his  situation  became  almost 
desperate.  The  cavalry  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese made  an  effort  to  renew  the  combats 
For  a  time  they  overpowered  and  drove  back 
those  of  the  French  ;  and  (ieneral  Stengel, 
who  commanded  the  latter,  was  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  get  them  into  order.  But  the 
tiesperate  valour  of  Murat,  unrivalled  per- 
haps in  the  he;uly  charge  of  cavalry  com- 
bat, renewed  the  fortune  of  the  field  ;  and 
the  horse,  as  well  as  the  infantry  of  Colli'a 
army,  were  compelled  to  a  disastrous  re- 
treat. The  defeat  was  decisive  ;  and  the 
Sardinians,  after  the  loss  of  the  best  of 
their  troops,  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  .ip- 
pointments,  and  being  now  totally  divided 
from  their  Austrian  allies,  and  liable  to  h« 
overpowered  by  tlie  united  forces  of  th« 
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Frencli  army,  had  no  loncer  liopes  of  eflfect- 
tiiliy  covering  Turin.  Buonaparte,  pur- 
suing his  victory,  took  possession  of  Che- 
rasco,  within  ten  leagues  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  capital. 

Thus  Fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign of  scarce  a  month,  placed  her  favour- 
ite in  full  possession  of  tlie  desired  road  to 
Italy,  bv  command  of  tne  mountain-passes, 
wliich  had  been  invaded  and  conquered 
witli  so  much  military  skril.  He  had  gained 
three  battles  over  forces  far  superior  to  his 
own  ;  inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  loss  ot  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
priloners  ;  taken  eighty  pieces  of  cuniion, 
and  twenty-one  stend  of  colours:  reduced 
to  inaction  the  Austrian  army;  almost  an- 
nihilated that  of  Sardinia  ;  and  stood  in  full 
communication  with  France  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Alps,  with  Italy  lying  open 
before  hiin.  as  if  to  invite  his  invasion.  But 
it  was  not  even  with  such  laurels,  and  with 
facilities  which  now  presented  themselves 
for  the  accomplishment  of  new  and  more 
important  victories  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  magnificent  results,  that  the  ca- 
reer of  Buonaparte's  earliest  campaisn  was 
to  be  closed.  The  head  of  the  royal  house 
of  Savoy,  if  not  one  of  the  most  powerl'ul. 
still  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Fu- 
rope,  was  to  have  the  melancholy  experi- 
ence, that  he  had  encountered  w-.th  the  Man 
of  Dostinv,  as  he  was  al'terwards  proudly 
called,  who,  for  a  time,  had  power,  in  the 
emphatic  phrase  of  Scripture,  "to  bind 
kings  v/ith  chains,  and  nob'es  with  fetters 
of  iri-n.' 

The  shattered  relics  of  the  Sardinian  ar- 
my had  fallen  back,  or  rather  fled,  to  within 
two  leagues  of  Turin,  without  hope  of  be- 
ing again  able  to  make  an  effectual  stand. 
The  Sovereisn  of  Sardinia,  Savoy,  and 
Piedmont,  liad  no  means  of  preserving  his 
capital,  nay,  his  existence  on  the  continent, 
excepting  by  an  almost  total  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  victor.  I,et  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Victor  .\madeus  the  Third  was 
the  descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  who, 
from  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  territr)- 
ries,  as  constituting  a  neutral  ground  of 
great  strength  betwixt  Fra^e  and  the  Ital- 
ian possessionj  of  AustriH,  had  often  •eon 
called  on  to  play  a  pa-t  in  the  ^ennral  af- 
fairs of  F.urope,  of  importance  far  superior 
to  that  which  their  condition  as  a  second- 
rate  power  could  otherwise  have  demand- 
ed. In  general,  they  had  compensated  their 
inferiority  of  force  by  an  ability  and  gallant- 
ry which  did  them  the  highest  credit,  both 
as  generals  and  as  politicians  ;  and  now 
Piedmont  was  at  the  feet,  in  her  turn,  of  an 
enemy  weaker  in  numbers  than  her  own. 
Besides  the  reflections  on  the  past  fame  of 
his  country,  the  present  humiliating  situa- 
tion of  tlie  King  was  rendered  more  morti- 
fvins  by  the  state  of  his  family  connexions. 
Victor  Ainadeus  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Monsieur  (by  right  Louis  .Will.,)  and  of 
the  Comte  d'.\rtois  (the  reigning  King  of 
France.)  He  had  received  his  sons-in-law 
at  his  court  at  Turin,  hid  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  assembling  around  them 
their  forces,  consistiog  of  the  emigrant  no- 


blesse, and  had  strained  all  the   power  he 
i  possessed,  and  in  many   instances  success- 
fully, to  withstand  botli  the  aititices  an<l  the 
arms  of  the  i''rench  Republicans.  And  now, 
so  born,  so  connected,  anil  with  such  princi- 
I  pies,  he  was  condemned  to  sue  for  peace  on 
!  any  terms  which   might  be  dictated,  iVom 
I  a  (General  of  France  aged  twenty-six  years, 
who,  a  few  months  before,  was  desirous  of 
ail   appointment  in   the  artillery  service  of 
the  tirand  Seignor  ! 

An  armistice  was  requested  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia  under  these  atflicling  circum- 
stances, but  could  only  be  purchased  by 
placing  two  o1"  his  strongest  fortresses, — 
those  keys  of  the  .Mps,  of  which  tiis  ances- 
tors had  long  been  tiie  keepers, — Coni  and 
Tortona,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  French,  and 
thus  acknowledging  that  he  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  armistice  was  agreed  on  at 
Cherasko,  but  commissioners  were  sent  by 
the  King  to  Paris,  to  arrange  with  the  Di- 
rectory the  final  terms  of  peace.  These 
were  such  as  victors  give  to  the  vanquished. 

Besides  the  fortresses  already  surrender- 
ed, the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  five  otheis  of  the  first 
irn|)ortance.  The  roid  from  France  to  Italy 
was  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  French 
armies;  and  indeed  the  king,  by  surrender 
of  the  places  mentioned,  had  lost  the  pow- 
er of  interrupting  their  progress.  He  was 
to  breali  off  every  species  of  alliance  and 
connexion  witii  tlie  combineil  powers  at  war 
with  France,  and  become  bound  not  to  en- 
tertain at  his  court,  or  in  his  service,  any 
French  emigrants  wha'soever,  or  any  of 
their  connexions;  nor  was  an  exceptior 
even  made  in  favour  of  his  own  two  daugh 
ters.  In  short,  the  surrender  was  absolu. 
Victor  Aniadeus  exhibited  the  utmost  re 
luctance  to  subscribe  tl.is  treaty,  and 
not  long  survive  it.  His  son  succeeded  in 
name  to  the  kingdom  oi  Piedmont ;  but  the 
fortresses  and  passes  which  had  .'■endered 
h!m  a  prince  of  some  importance,  were,  ex- 
cepting Turin,  and  one  or  two  of  minor 
consequence,  all  surrendered  into  th  .  hands 
of  the  French. 

V^iewing  this  treaty  with  Sardinia  as  the 
close  of  the  Piedmontese  campaign,  we 
pause  to  consider  the  character  wliicn 
Buonnp  ,rte  displayed  at  that  period.  The 
talents  as  a  general  which  he  had  exhibited, 
were  of  the  very  first  order.  There  was  no 
disconnexion  in  his  objects,  they  were  all 
attained  by  the  very  means  he  proposed, 
and  the  success  was  improved  to  the  ut- 
most. A  different  conduct  usually  char- 
acterizes those  who  stumble  unexpectedly 
on  victorv.  either  by  good  fortune  or  by  the 
valour  of  their  troops.  When  the  favoura- 
ble opportunity  occurs  to  such  leaders, 
they  are  nearly  as  much  embarrassed  by  it 
as  by  a  defeat.  But  Buonaparte  who  had 
foreseen  the  result  of  each  operation  by  his 
sagacitv,  stood  also  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

His  style  in  addressing  the  Convention 
was,  at  this  p«>riod,  more  modest  and  sim- 
ple, and  therefore  more  impressive,  than 
the  figurative  and  bombastic  style  whicli-lie 
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afterwards  used  ifi  liis  bulletins.  His  self- 
opinion,  perhaps,  was  not  ris-en  so  high  as 
to  permit  him  to  use  the  sesquipedalian 
words  ard  violent  metapliors,  to  which  he 
afterwa.ds  seems  to  have  given  ii  prefer- 
ence. VVc  may  remark  also,  that  the  vouug 
victor  was  honourably  an.xious  to  secure  for 
such  officers  as  distinguished  themselves, 
the  preferment  which  their  services  entitled 
them  to.  He  urges  the  promotion  of  his 
brethren  in  arms  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
despatches. — a  conduct  not  only  just  and 
generous,  but  also  highly  politic.  Were 
his  recommendations  successful,  their  Gen- 
eral had  the  gratitude  due  for  the  benefit; 
were  they  overlooked,  thanks  equally  be- 
longed to  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  the 
resentment  for  the  slight  attached  itself  to 
the  government^  who  did  not  give  effect  to 
them. 

If  Buonaparte  spoke  simply  and  raodest- 
»y  on  his  own  achievements,  the  bombast 
which  he  spared  was  liberally  dealt  out  to 


the  Convention  by  an  oratcr  named  Dauber- 
mesnil,  who  invokes  all  bards,  from  Tyr- 
ta-us  and  Ossian  down  to  the  author  of  the 
Marsellois  hymn— all  painters,  from  .\pel- 
les  to  David — all  musicians,  from  Orpheus 
to  the  author  of  the  Chant  du  depart,  to 
sing,  paint,  and  compose  music,  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  General  and  Army  of 
Italy. 

\Vith  better  taste,  a  medal  of  Buonaparte 
was  struck  in  the  character  of  the  Cimquer- 
or  of  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte.  The  face 
is  e.xtremely  thin,  with  lank  hair,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  fieshy  square  countenance 
exhibited  on  his  later  coins.  On  the  re- 
verse. Victory,  bearing  a  palm  branch,  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  a  naked  sword,  is  seen 
flying  over  the  Alps.  This  medal  we  no- 
tice as  the  first  of  the  splendid  scries  which 
records  the  victories  and  honours  of  Napo- 
leon, and  which  was  designed  by  Denon  as 
a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  patron 
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The  ardent  disposition  of  Buonaparte  did 
not  long  permit  him  to  rest  after  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  secured.  He  had  gaz- 
ed on  Italy  with  an  eagle's  eye  ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  ere  stooping  on  her  with 
the  wing,  and  pouncing  on  her  with  the  tal- 
ons, of  the  king  of  birds. 

A  general  with  less  extraordinary  talent 
would  perhaps  have  thought  it  sutiicient  to 
bive  obtained  possession  of  Piedmont,  rev- 
olutionizing its  government  as  the  French 
had  done  that  of  Holland,  and  would  have 
awaited  fresh  supplies  and  reinforcements 
from  France  before  advancing  to  farther  and 
more  distant  conquests,  and  leaving  the 
Alps  under  the  dominion  of  a  hostile, 
though  for  the  present  a  subdued  and  dis- 
armed monarchy.  But  Buonaparte  had 
studied  the  campaign  of  Villars  in  these  re- 
gions, and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  that 
general's  hesitation  to  advance  boldly  into 
Italy,  after  the  victories  which  the  Mar- 
shal de  ("oigni  had  obtained  at  I'arrna  and 
vjuastalla.  that  the  enemy  had  been  enabled 
to  assemble  an  accumulating  force,  before 
which  the  French  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. He  determined,  therefore,  to  give 
the  Republic  of  Venice;,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  other  States  in  Italy,  no 
time  to  muster  forces,  and  take  a  decided 
part,  as  they  were  likely  to  do,  to  oppose  a 
French  invasion.  .  Tlu'ir  terror  and  sur- 
prise could  not  fail  to  be  increased  by  a 
sudden  irruption  ;  while  months,  weeks, 
even  days  of  consideration,  might  afford 
tLose  States,  attached  as  the  rulers  must  be 


to  their  ancient  oligarciiical  forms  of  gov- 
ernmcnt,  time  and  composure  to  assu.oie 
arras  to  maintain  them.  A  speedy  resolu- 
tion was  the  more  necessary,  as  Austria, 
alarmed  for  her  Italian  possessions,  was 
about  to  make  every  ellort  for  their  defence. 
Orders  hiQ  already  been  sent  by  the  .Vulic 
Council  of  War  to  detach  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  Wurmser,  from  'he 
Army  of  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
These  were  to  be  strengthened  by  other  re- 
inforcements from  the  interior,  and  by  such 
forces  as  could  be  raised  in  tlie  mountain- 
ous district  oAthe  Tyrol,  which  furnishes 
pe^iaps  the  nii^t  experien.ed  and  most 
formidable  sharp-shooters  in  the  world.  The 
whole  was  to  be  united  to  the  fragments  of 
Beaulieu's  defeated  troops.  If  sutTered  to 
form  a  junction,  and  arrange  tlieir  plans  for 
attack  or  defence,  an  .army,  of  force  so  su- 
perior to  the  French  in  numbers,  veteraos 
in  discipline,  and  commanded  by  a  general 
like  Wurmser,  was  likely  to  prevent  all  the 
.advantages  which  the  French  might  gain 
by  a  sudden  irruption,  ere  an  opposition  so 
formidable  was  collected  and  organized. 
But  the  daring  scheme  which  Napoleon 
contemplated,  corresponding  to  the  genius 
of  him  who  had  formed  it,  required  to  ue 
executed  with  caution,  united  with  sicrccy 
and  celerity.  These  were  the  more  neces- 
sary, as,  alihough  the  thanks  of  the  French 
government  had  been  voted  to  the.\rmy  of 
Italy  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
yet  the  Directory,  alarmed  at  the  mora 
tloublful  state  of  hostilities  upon  the  Rhino, 
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had  turned  their  exertions  chiefly  in  tliat 
direc^'on  ;  and,  trusting  to  the  skill  of  tlicir 
Cleneral,  and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  had 
not  transmitted  recruits  aiid  supplies  upon 
the  scale  necessary  for  the  great  undertak- 
ings which  he  meditated.  But  Italiam — 
Itutiam  .'* — the  idea  of  penetrating  into  a 
country  so  guarded  and  defended  by  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  military  skill,  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  surmounted  obstacks 
of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  and  the  hope 
that  tiicy  were  approaching  the  reward  of 
so  many  labours — aaove  all,  their  full  con- 
fidence in  «  leader,  who  seemod  to  have 
bound  Victory  to  ids  standard — made  the 
soldiers  follow  their  general,  without  count- 
ing their  own  deficiencies,  or  the  enemy's 
numbers. 

To  encourage  fhis  ardour,  Buonaparte  cir- 
culated an  address,  in  which,  compliment- 
ing the  army  on  the  victories  they  had  gain- 
ed, he  desired  them  at  the  same  time  to 
consider  nothing  ao  won  so  long  as  the  .\us- 
tfians  held  Milan,  and  while  the  ashes  of 
those  who  had  conquered  the  Tarquins  were 
soiled  by  the  presence  of  the  assassins  of 
Basseville.  It  would  appear  that  classical 
allusions  are  either  familiar  to  the  French 
soldiers,  or  that,  without  being  more  learn- 
ed than  others  of  their  rank,  tlicy  are  pleas- 
ed with  being  supposed  to  understand  them. 
They  probably  considered  the  oratory  of 
their  great  leader  as  soldier-like  words,  and 
words  of  exceeding  good  command.  The 
English  soldier,  addressed  in  such  flights  of 
eloquence,  would  either  have  laughed  at 
them,  or  supposed  that  he  had  got  a  crazed 
play-actor  put  over  him,  instead  of  a  gene- 
ral. Bi-t  there  is  this  peculiar  trait  in  tiie 
French  character,  that  they  are  wiiiing  to 
take  everything  of  a  complimentary  kind  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  be  meant. 
They  appear  to  have  made  that  bargain  with 
themselves  on  many  points,  which  the  au- 
dience usually  do  in  a  theatre, — to  accept 
of  the  appearance  of  things  for  the  reality. 
Tney  never  inquire  whether  a  triumphal 
arch  is  of  stone  or  of  wood  ;  whether  a 
scutcheon  is  of  solid  metal,  or  only  gilt; 
or  whether  a  speech,  of  which  the  tenden- 
cy is  flattering  to  their  national  vanity,  con- 
tains genuine  eloquence,  or  only  tumid  e.v- 
travagance. 

All  thoughts  were  therefore  turned  to 
Italy.  The  fortress  of  Tortona  was  surren- 
dered to  the  French  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia; Buonaparte's  head-quarters  were 
fixed  tliere.  Nlassena  concentrated  another 
part  of  the  army  at  Alexandria,  menacing 
Milan  anil  threatening,  by  the  passau'e  of 
the  Po,  to  invade  the  territories  belonging 
to  Austria,  on  the  northern  bank  of  tliat  riv° 
er.  As  Buonaparte  himself  observed,  the 
passage  of  a  great  river  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  operations  in  modern  war ;  and 
Beaulieu  had  collected  his  forces  to  cover 
Milan,  and  prevent  the  French,  if  possible, 
from  crossing  the  Fo.  But,  in  order  to 
avert  the  dangerous  consequences  of  at- 
tempting to  force  his  passage  on  the  river, 

*  Italiam,  (taliam  !   prlmuii  conclama  Achatca  : 
Itaham  socii,  magao  clamore,  lalutont. 


detended  by  a  formidable  enemy  in  front, 
Buonaparte.s  subtle  genius  had  already 
prepared  the  means  for  deceiving  the  old 
.\ustrian  respecting  his  intended  opera- 
tions. 

V'alen^a  appeared  to  be  the  point  of  pas- 
sage proposed  by  the  French  ;  it  is  one  of 
those  fortresses  which  cover  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  and  is  situated  upon 
the  river  Po.  During  the  conferences  pre- 
vious to  the  armistice  of  the  Cherasco, 
Buonapar*.:;  had  thrown  out  hints  as  if  he 
were  particularly  desirous  to  be  possessed 
of  this  place,  and  it  was  actually  stipulated 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French 
should  occupy  it  for  tho  purpose  of  effect- 
ing their  passage  over  the  river.  Beaulieu 
did  not  fail  to  learn  what  had  passed,  which 
coinciding  with  his  own  ideas  of  the  rout 
by  which  Buonaparte  meant  to  advance  up- 
on Milan,  he  hastened  to  concentrate  his 
army  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  a  place  call- 
ed Valeggio,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Va- 
lenza,  the  point  near  which  he  exoected 
the  attempt  to  be  made,  and  from  which 
he  could  move  easily  in  any  direction  to- 
wards the  river,  before  the  French  could 
send  over  any  considerable  force.  Masse- 
iia  also  countenanced  this  report,  and  rivet- 
I  ed  the  attention  of  the  Austrians  on  V'alen- 
j  za,  by  pushing  strong  reconnoitring  parties 
from  Alexandria  in  the  direction  of  that  for- 
tress. Besides,  Beaulieu  had  himself  cross- 
ed tlic  Po  at  this  place,  and.  like  all  men 
of  routine,  (for  such  he  was,  though  a  brave 
and  approved  soldier,)  he  was  ahvays  apt 
to  suppose  that  the  same  reasons  which  di- 
rected himself,  must  needs  seem  equally 
convincing  to  others.  In  almost  all  deli- 
cate affairs,  persons  of  ordinary  talents  are 
misled  by  their  incapacity  to  comprehend, 
I'sat  men  of  another  disposition  will  be 
likely  to  view  circumstances,  and  act  upoa 
principles,  with  ?.n  eye  and  opinion  very 
different  from  their  own. 

But  the  reports  which  induced  the  .Aus- 
trian general  to  take  the  position  at  Valeg- 
gio, arose  out  of  a  stratagem  of  war.  It 
was  never  Buonaparte's  intention  to  cross 
the  Po  at  Valenza.  The  proposal  was  a 
feint  to  draw  Beaulieu's  attention  to  that 
point,  while  the  French  accomplished  the 
desired  passage  at  Placenza,  nearly  fifty 
miles  lower  down  the  river  than  Valeggio, 
where  their  subtle  (ieneral  had  induced 
the  Austrians  to  take  up  their  line  of  de- 
fence. Marching  for  this  purpose  with  in- 
credible celerity,  Buonaparte,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  assembled  his  forces  at  Placenza, 
when  their  presence  was  least  expected, 
and  whore  there  were  none  to  defend  the 
opposite  bank,  except  two  or  three  squad- 
rons of  .Vustrians,  stationed  there  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  General 
.\ndreossi  (for  names  distinguished  during 
these  dreadful  wars  begin  to  rise  on  the 
narrative,  as  the  stars  glimmer  out  on  the 
horizon)  commanded  an  advanced  guard  of 
five  hundred  men.  They  h.ad  to  pass  in 
the  common  ferry-boats,  and  the  crossing 
required  nearly  half  an  hour;  so  that  ths 
difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  achiev 
ing  the  operation,  had  they  been  seriously 
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opposed,  appears  to  demonstration.  Colo- 
nel Lannes  threw  himself  ashore  first  with  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  and  speedily  dispersed 
the  Austrian  hussars,  who  attempted  to  re- 
sist tlieir  landing.  The  vanguard  having 
thus  opened  the  passage,  the  other  divis- 
ions oi"  the  army  were  enabled  to  cross 
in  succession,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
days  the  whole  were  in  the  Milanese  terri- 
lorv,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  The 
military  manceuvres,  by  means  of  which 
Buonaparte  achieved,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  an  operation  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, and  which,  without  such  address 
as  he  displayed,  must  have  been  attended 
with  great  loss,  and  risk  of  failure,  have 
often  been  considered  as  among  his  most 
masterly  movements. 

Beaulieu,  informed  too  late  of  the  real 
plans  of  the  French  Genera!,  moved  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  composed  of  the  division 
of  LJeneral  Liptay,  from  \'aleggio  towards 
the  Po,  in  the  direction  of -Placenza.  But 
here  al?'>  the  alert  general  of  the  French 
had  been  too  rapid  in  his  movements  for 
the  aged  German.  Buonaparte  had  no  inten- 
tion to  wait  an  attack  from  the  enemy  with 
such  a  river  as  the  Po  in  his  rear,  which  he 
had  no  means  of  recrossing  if  the  day  should 
go  against  him;  so  that  a  defeat,  or  even  a 
materi?.l  check,  would  have  endangered  the 
total  loss  of  his  army.  He  was,  therefore, 
pushing  forward  in  order  to  gain  ground  on 
which  to  manffiuvre,  and  th.e  advanced  di- 
visions of  the  two  armies  met  at  a  village 
called  'iombio,  not  far  from  Casal,  on  the 
8th  of  May.  The  Austrians  threw  them- 
selves into  the  place,  fortified  and  manned 
the  steeples,  and  whatever  posts  else  could 
be  made  effectual  for  defence,  and  reckon- 
ed upon  defending  themselves  there  until 
the  main  body  of  Beaulieu's  army  should 
come  up  to  support  them.  But  they  were 
unable  to  sustain  the  vivacitv  ofthe  French 
onset,  to  which  so  many  successive  victo- 
ries had  now  given  a  double  impulse.  The 
village  was  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point ; 
the  Austrians  lost  their  cannon,  and  left  be- 
hind one  third  of  their  men,  in  slain. 
■wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  wreck  of 
Liptay's  division  saved  themselves  by  cross- 
ing the  Adda  at  Pizzighitone,  while  thev 
protected  their  retreat  by  a  hasty  defence 
of  that  fortress. 

Another  body  of  Austrians  having  advanc- 
ed from  Casal,  to  support,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  division  of  Liptay,  occasioned 
a  great  loss  to  the  French  army  in  the  per- 
son of  a  very  promising  officer.  This  was 
General  La  Harpe,  highly  respected  and 
trusted  by  Buonaparte,  and  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  campaigns  of  Piedmont. 
Hearing  the  alarm  given  by  the  outposts, 
when  tl\e  Austrian  patroles  came  in  con- 
tact with  llicm.  La  llarpe  rode  out  to  satis- 
fy himself  concerning  the  n.iture  and 
strength  of  the  attaekinrr  party.  On  his 
.eturn  to  Ids  own  troops,  they  niistook  him 
and  his  att(<ndants  for  the  enemy,  fired  up- 
on, and  killed  limi.  Ho  was  a  Swiss  bv 
birth,  and  had  been  compellpd  to  leave  his 


stature  and  in  courage,  but  of  a  restless 
disposition.  The  soldiers,  with  the  super- 
stition belonging  to  their  profession,  re- 
marked, that  during  the  battle  of  Fombio, 
on  the  day  before,  he  was  less  animated 
than  usual,  as  if  an  obscure  sense  of  his 
approaching  fate  already  overwhelmed  him. 
The  Austrian  regiment  of  cavalry  which 
occasioned  this  loss,  after  some  skirmish- 
ing, was  content  to  esi  ape  to  Lodi,  a  point 
upon  which  Beaulieu  was  again  coflecting 
his  scattered  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering Milan,  by  protecting  the  line  of  the 
Adda.  . 

"  The  passage  oi'  the  Po,"  said  Buona- 
parte, in  his  report  to  the  Directory,  "  had 
been  expected  to  prove  the  most  bold  and 
ditficult  manoeuvre  of  the  campaign,  nor 
did  we  expect  to  have  an  action  of  more 
vivacity  than  that  of  Dego.  But  we  have 
now  to  recount  the  battle  ot  Lodi."  As 
the  conqueror  deservedly  congratulated 
himself  on  this  hard-won  victory,  and  as  it 
has  become  in  a  manner  especially  con- 
nected with  his  name  and  military  charac- 
ter, we  must,  according  to  our  plan,  be 
somewhat  minute  in  our  details  respect- 
ing it. 

The  Adda,  a  large  and  deep  river,  though 
fordable  at  some  places  and  in  some  sea- 
sons, crosses  the  valley  of  the  Milanese, 
rising  and  joining  the  Po  at  Pizzighitone; 
so  that,  if  the  few  places  at  which  it  can  be 
crossed  arc  fortified  or  defended,  it  forms  a 
line  covering  all  the  Milanese  territory  to 
the  eastward,  from  any  force  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  Piedmont.  This  line 
Beaulieu  proposed  to  make  good  against 
the  victor  before  whom  he  had  so  o''tcr\  re- 
treated, and  he  conjectured  (on  this  occa- 
sion rightly)  that,  to  prosecute  his  victory 
by  marching  upon  Milan,  Buonaparte  would 
first  desire  to  dislodge  the  covering  army 
from  the  line  of  Adda,  as  he  could  not  safe- 
ly advance  to  the  capital  of  Lomban'y, 
leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  ri'such  a 
defensive  line  upon  their  flank.  He  also 
conjectured  that  this  attempt  would  be 
made  at  Lodi. 

This  is  a  large  town,  cont.-ijnir.g  t'velve 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  old  Gothic 
walls  but  its  chief  defence  consists  in  the 
river  Adda,  which  nosvs  through  it,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  five 
hundred  feet  in  length.  When  Brauiieu, 
after  the  affair  of  Fombio,  evacuated  Casal, 
he  retreated  to  this  place  with  about  ten 
thousand  men.  The  rest  of  his  army  was 
directed  upon  Milan  and  Cassano,  a  town 
situated,  like  Lodi,  upon  the  Adda 

Buonaparte  calculated  that,  if  he  could 
accomplish  the  |>assage  of  the  Adda  at  Lo- 
di, he  mijht  overtake  and  disperse  the  ro- 
mr'inder  of  Beaulieu's  army,  without  allow- 
ing the  veteran  time  to  concentrate  them 
for  fartlier  resistance  in  Milan,  or  even  for 
rallving  under  the  walls  of  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Mantua.  The  judgment  of  the 
French  General  was  in  war  not  more  re- 
markable forseiziuiT  the  most  advantageous 
moment  of  attack,  than  for  availing  himself 


country    on    account    of  his    democratical  j  to  the  very  uttermost  of  victory  when   ob- 
opiaions  ;  a  grenadier,  says  Buonaparte,  in  I  tained.   The  qaick-aijjhted  faculty  and  pow 
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er  of  instant  decision  with  which  nature  I  had  crossed  the  ford,  began  to  disquiet  the 
had  endowed  him,  had,  it  may  be  supposed,  |  Hank  of  the  Austrians.  This  was  the  crit- 
ical niomeiit  whicii  Buonaparte  expected. 
A  siii;;lr  woid  of  command  wheeled  llie 
head  of  the  column  of  grenatliers  to  the 
left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilous  bridge. 
The  word  was  given  to  advance,  and  they 
rushed  on  with  loud  shouts  of  Y'ive  In.  Re- 
publique  !     But  their  appearance   upon  the 


provided  beforehand  for  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  ere  it  was  yet  won.  and  left 
no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation  when  liis 
hopes  had  bci  ome  certainties.  We  ||ave 
already  remarked,  that  there  have  been 
many  commanders,  who,  after  an  acciden- 
tal   victory,  are   so  much  at  a  loss  what  is 


»iext  to  be  done,  that  while  they  are  hesi-  |  bridi^o  w.as  the  signal  for  a  redoublc.l  show- 
tating,  the  golden  moments  pass  away  un-  cr  of  grape-shot,  while,  from  the  windows 
improved:    but   Buonapirte   knew   as   well  I  of  the  houses  on  the  leftside  of  the  river, 


how  to  use,  as  how  to  obtain  advaiilaje: 

I'poii  the  lOth  day  of  IVl.ay,  attended  by 
liis  best  generals,  and  heading  the  choicest 
of  his  troops.  Napoleon  pressed  forward 
towards  Lodi.  .\bout  a  league  !iom  (Jasal, 
he  encountered  the  .Austrian  rc".r-gnard,  wl)o 
had  been  left,  it  would  appear,  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  their  main  body.  The 
French  had  no  difficulty  in  nriving  these 
troops  before  them  irito  the  tov.r.  of  Lodi, 
which  was  but  slightl}  defend-u:  by  the 
few  soldiers  whom  Beaulieu  had  left  on  the 
western  or  right  side  of  the  Adda.  He  had 
also  neglected  to  destroy  the  bridge,  al- 
though he  ought  rather  to  have  supported  a 
defence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  (for 
which  the  town  afforded  many  facilities.) 
till  the  purpose  of  destruction  was  com- 
pleted, than  have  allowed  it  to  e.\ist.  •  If 
his  rear-guard  had  been  actu  illy  stationed 
in  Lodi.  instead  of  being  so  fir  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  body.thev  miiilit,  by  a  protrnM- 
cd  resistance  from  the  old  walls  and  .lous- 
^s,  have  g!T<-n  time  foi  this  necessary  act 
of  demolition. 

But  though  the  bridge  was  left  standing. 
it  was  swept  by  twenty  or  thirty  Austrian 
pieces  of  arlillerv,  whose  thunders  menaced 
death  to  any  who  should  attempt  t'lat  pass 
of  peril,  '^'he  French,  with  great  alortnoss, 
got  as  many  guns  in  position  on  the  left 
bank,  and  answered  this  tremendous  fire 
with  equal  spirit.  During  this  cannon- 
ade, Buonaparte  threw  himself  personally 
amongst  the  fire,  in  order  to  station  two 
guns  loaded  with  grape-shot  ifi  such  a  po- 
sition, as  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
or  df.slroyiTg  the  bridi'e  ;  and  then  calmly 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a  des- 
uerate  attempt. 

His  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross,  if  pos- 
sible, at  a  [ilace  where  the  Adda  was  said  to 
be    fordable, — a   task    which    they    accom- 

f dished  With  difficulty.  .Meantime  Napo- 
eon  observed  that  the  .Austrian  line  of  in- 
fantry was  thrown  consideiably  behind  the 
batteries  <if  artillery  which  they  supported, 
in  order  that  they  mig'  '  I  ave  the  advantage 
of  a  bending  slope  of  ;"iiiid,  which  afford- 
erl  them  shelter  from  the  French  fire.  He, 
th(-refore,  dr'  w  up  a  close  column  of  three 
thousand  cren'>diers,  protected  from  the 
.artillery  of  the  Austrians  by  the  walls  and 
houses  of  the  town,  and  yet  considerably 
nearer  to  the  enemy's  line  of  guns  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  Adih  thin  were  their 
own  infantry,  which  ou^'hl  to  have  protect- 
ed them.  The  column  of  irrenadiers,  thus 
secured,  waited  in  comn  ir  itive  safely,  until 
tne  appearance  of  the  French  cavi'rv,  who 
Vol..  1  K2 


the  soldiers  who  occupied  them  poured 
voiley  alter  volley  of  musketry  on  the  thick 
column,  as  it  endeavoured  to  force  its  way 
OMT  the  long  bridge.  At  one  time  the 
French  grenadiers,  unable  to  sustain  tliis 
dreadful  storm,  appeared  for  an  instant  to 
hesitate.  Hut  Hrrlhier,  the  chief  of  Buon- 
aparte's stalf,  with  Massena,  L'Allomagne, 
and  Corvini,  hurried  to  the  htjad  of  the  col- 
umn, and  by  their  presence  and  gallantry 
renewed  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  who 
now  poured  across  the  bridge.  'J'he  Aus- 
trians had  but  one  resource  left.;  to  rush  on 
the  French  with  the  bayonet,  and  kill,  or 
drive  back  into  the  Adda,  those  who  had 
forced  their  passage,  before  they  could  de- 
ploy into  line,  or  receive  support  from 
their  comrades,  who  were  still  liling  along 
the  bridge.  But  the  opportunity  was  iteg- 
lected.  either  because  the  troops,  wjio 
should  have  executed  the  manieuvre,  had 
be^n,  as  wc  have  already  noticed,  with- 
drawn too  far  from  the  river;  or  because 
the  soldiery,  as  happens  when  they  repose 
too  much  confidence  in  a  strong  position^ 
became  panic-struck  when  tliey  saw  it  un- 
expectedly carried.  Or  it  may  be,  that 
General  Beauiieu,  so  old  and  so  unfortu- 
nate, had  somewhat  lost  that  energy  and 
presence  of  mind  which  the  critical  mo- 
ment demanded.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  French  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,  from 
whose  tire  they  had  lately  sulfered  so  tre- 
mendously, and,  unsupported  as  they  were, 
had  little  difficulty  in  bayoneting  them. 

The  Austrian  army  now  completely  gave 
way,  and  lost  in  their  retre.it,  aHnoyed  as  it 
was  by  the  French  cavalry,  upwards  of 
twenty  guns,  a  thousand  prisimers,  and  per- 
haps two  thousand  more  wounded  and  slain. 
Such  was  the  famous  p.assage  of  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi  ;  achieved  vith  such  skill 
and  gallantry,  as  gave  the  victor  the  same 
character  for  fearless  intrepidity,  and  prac- 
tical talent  in  actual  battle,  which  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  campaign  had  gained  hini 
as  a  most  able  tactician. 

Yet  this  action,  though  successful,  has 
beon  severely  criticised  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  derogate  I'rom  Buonaparte's  military 
talents.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  might 
have  passed  over  a  body  of  infantry  at  the 
same  ford  where  the  cavalry  had  cross»'*l, 
and  that  thus,  by  manoeuvring  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  he  might  have  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  evacuate  their  position  on  the 
left  bank  ofthe  Adda,  without  hazarding  an 
attack  upon  their  fri)nt,  which  could  not 
but  cost  the  assailants  very  dearly. 

Bunnapirte  l.ad  perhaps  this  objection  in 
his  recollection  when  he  states,  that  the 
13 
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column  of  grenadiers  were  so  judiciously 
sheltered  from  the  fire  until  the  moment 
when  their  wheel  to  the  left  brought  them 
on  the  bridge,  that  tliey  only  lost  two  hun- 
dred men  during  the  storm  of  the  passage. 
We  cannot  but  suppose,  that  this  is  a  very 
mitigated  account  of  the  actual  loss  of  the 
French  army.  So  slight  a  loss  is  not  to  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  horrors  of  the 
battle,  as  ho  himself  detailed  them  in  his 
despatches;  nor  with  tlie  conclusion,  in 
which  he  mentions,  that  of  the  sharp  con- 
tests which  the  Army  of  Italy  had  to  sus- 
tain during  the  campaign,  none  was  to  be 
compared  with  that  ■'  terrible  passage  of 
the  Bridge  of  Lodi." 

In  fact,  as  we  may  take  occasion  to  prove 
hereafter,  the  Memoranda  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral, dictated  to  his  officers  at  Saint  Hele- 
na, have  a  little  too  much  the  character  of 
his  original  bulletins  ;  and,  while  they  show 
a  considerable  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  fury  of  the 
conflict,  and  the  exertions  of  courage  by 
which  the  victory  was:  attained,  sliow  a  nat- 
ural inconsistency,  from  the  obvious  wish 
to  diminish  the  loss  which  was  its  unavoid- 
able price. 

But  admitting  that  the  loss  of  the  French 
nad  been  greater  on  this  occasion  than  their 
General  cared  to  recollect  or  acknowledge, 
his  military  conduct  seems  not  the  less  jus- 
tifiable. 

Buonaparte  appears  to  have  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view  in  this  daring  exploit.  The 
first  wag,  to  improve  and  increase  the  terror 
into  which  his  previous  successes  had 
thrown  the  Austrians,  and  to  impress  on 
them  the  conviction,  that  no  position,  how- 
ever strong,  was  able  to  protect  them 
against  the  audacity  and  talent  of  the 
French.  This  discouraging  feeling,  exem- 
plified by  so  many  defeats,  and  now  by  one 
in  circumstances  where  the  Austrians  ap- 
peared to  have  every  advantage,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  suppose,  would  hurry  Beaulieu's 
retreat,  induce  him  to  renounce  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  cover  Milan,  and  rather 
to  reunite  the  fragments  of  his  army,  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  Liptay's  division, 
which,  after  being  defeated  at  Fombio,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Pizzighiione.  To 
have  manoeuvred  slowly  and  cautiously, 
would  not  have  struck  that  terror  and  con- 
fusion which  was  inspired  by  the  desperate 
attack  on  the  position  at  Lodi.  In  this 
point  the  victor  perfectly  succeeded  ;  for 
Beaulieu,  after  his  misadventure,  drew  off 
without  any  farther  attempt  to  protect  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  threw 
himself  upon  Mantua,  with  tlie  intention 
of  covering  that  strong  fortress,  and  at  the 
same  lime  of  sheltering  under  it  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  until  he  could  form  a 
junction  with  the  forces  which  Wurmser 
was  bringing  to  his  assistance  from  the 
Rhine. 

Buonaparte  himself  has  pointed  out  a 
second  object,  in  which  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful. He  had  hoped  the  rapid  surprise 
of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  might  enable  him  to 
overtake  or  intercept  the  rest  of  Beaulieu's 
army,  which,  ai  we  have  said,  had  retreated 


by  Cassano.  He  failed,  indeed,  in  this  ob 
ject  5  for  these  forces  also  made  their  waj 
into  the  Mantuan  territory,  and  joined 
Beaulieu,  who,  by  crossing  the  classical 
Mincio,  placed  another  strong  line  of  mili- 
tar|(  defence  betwixt  him  and  his  victor. 
But  the  prospect  of  intercepting  and  de- 
stroying so  large  a  force,  was  worth  the 
risk  he  encountered  at  Lodi,  especially  tak 
ing  into  view  the  spirit  wliich  his  army  had 
acquired  from  a  long  train  of  victory,  to- 
gether with  the  discouragement  which  bad 
crept  into  the  Austrian  ranks  from  a  uniform 
scries  of  defeats. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  in  consid- 
ering the  necessity  of  forcing  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  that  the  ford  over  the  Adda  was  cross- 
ed with  difficulty  even  by  the  cavalry,  and 
that  when  once  separated  by  the  river,  the 
communication  between  tlie  mainarniv  and 
the  deiachment  of  infantry,  (which  his  cen- 
sors say  Napoleon  should  have  sent  acros.s 
in  the  same  manner,)  being  in  a  great  degree 
interrupted,  the  latter  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  losses,  from  which  Buonaparte, 
situated  as  he  was  on  the  right  bank,  could 
have  had  no  means  of  protecting  them. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  what  might 
have  been,  to  trace  that  which  actually  took 
place,  the  French  cavalry  pursued  the  re- 
tr.^ating  Austrians  as  far  as  Cremona,  of 
which  they  took  possession.  Pizzighitone 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  garrison  being 
cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  succour. 
About  five  hundred  prisoners  surrendered 
in  th.at  fortress  ;  the  rest  of  Liptay's  divis- 
ion, and  other  .\ustrian  corps,  could  r.o 
otherwise  escape,  than  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  Venetian  territory. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Buonaparte  had 
some  conversation  with  an  old  Hungarian 
officer  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  actions, 
whom  he  met  with  at  a  bivouac  fjy  chance 
and  who  did  not  know  him.  The  veteran's 
language  was  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
whole  campaign ;  nay,  upon  Buonaparte's 
general  system  of  warfare,  which  .appeared 
so  extraordinary  to  those  who  had  sr.  long 
practised  the  art  on  more  formal  principles. 
"Things  are  going  on  as  ill  and  irregularly 
as  possible."'  said  the  old  martinet.  '•  The 
French  have  got  a  young  general,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  regular  rules  of  war  ; 
he  is  sometimes  on  our  front,  sometimes 
on  the  flank,  sometimes  on  the  rear.  There 
is  no  supporting  such  a  gross  violation  of 
rules."  This  somewhat  resembles  the 
charge  which  foreign  tacticians  havebrongljt 
against  the  Knglis-h,  that  they  gained  victo- 
ries by  continuing,  with  their  insular  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  to  fight  on.  long  after 
the  period  when,  if  they  had  known  the 
rules  of  war,  they  ought  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  completely  defeated. 

\  peculiar  circumstance  is  worth  men- 
tioning. The  French  soldiers  had  a  mode 
at  that  time  of  amusing  themselves,  by  con- 
ferring an  imaginary  rank  upon  their  pener 
als,  when  they  had  done  some  remarkable 
exploit.  They  showed  their  .lense  of  the 
bravery  displayed  by  Buonaparte  at  the  .Bat- 
tle of  Lodi,  by  creating  him  a  corporal ;  .ind 
by  this  ohrase,  of  the  Little  Corporal,  he 
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waa  diRlmguitihcd  in  the  intriorues  formed 
against  him.  ns  well  aa  those  which  were 
carried  on  ia  his  favour:  in  the  languajro 
f.f  Goorffe  Cadoudal,  who  laid  :i  schoine  for 
assassinating  lii-n,  and  in  the  secret  roneul- 
tution  of  the  old  soldiers  and  others-,  who 
arranged  hi-,  reUirn  froja  Elba. 

We  are  now  to  turn  lor  a  liiuc  from  wnr 
to  itsconsecuenrcs.  whicu  posse.':;?  aii  inter- 
CBt  of  a  nature  diflercnt  from  the  rp.llitary 
events  we  ha"o  bf^ondct"iling.  The  move- 
ments which  had  taken  place  since  thi; 
King  of  Sardinia'.^  defeat,  lir.d  struck  tprror 
into  the  government  of  .Milan.  an<l  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  by  whom  Austrian 
Lombard/  v.ag  governed.  liut  v  hile  Beau- 
lieu  did  his  be:t  to  cover  the  capital  bv 
force  of  arms,  the  measures  resorted  to  bv 
the  govifnuient  were  raiher  of  a  devotion- 
al thau  warlike  charr.rler.  Processions 
were  made,  relics  exposed,  and  rites  re- 
sorted to,  which  the  (.'athoiic  religion  pre- 
scribes as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  in  great  na- 
tional calamities.  But  the  saints  they  in- 
voked were  deaf  or  impotent ;  for  tlic  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi.  and  Beaulieu's 
subsequent  retreat  to  M:intua.  It  ft  no  possi- 
bility of  defending  Milan.  The  Arcliduke 
and  hi,?  Duchess  immediately  left  .Milan, 
followed  by  a  small  retinue,  and  h:aving 
only  a  moderate  force  in  the  citadel,  wiiieh 
was  not  in  a  very  defensible  condition. 
Their  carriages  pas.sed  throiigli  a  large 
crowd  which  liUed  the  streets.  A>!  they 
moved  slowly  along,  tlie  royal  pair  were 
observed  to  shed  natural  tears,  at  leavinc 
the  capital  of  the.se  princely  possessions  of 
their  house.  The  people  observed  a  pro- 
found silence,  only  broken  by  low  whispers!. 
They  showed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  the 
event  which  was  passing — all  thoughts  were 
bent  in  anxious  anticipation  upon  what  was 
to  happen  next. 

When  the  .\rchduke  liad  departed,  the 
restraint  which  his  presence  liad  imposed 
from  habit  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  t'rom 
fear  of  his  authority,  was  of  course  removed, 
and  manv  of  the  Milanese  citizens  began, 
with  real  or  affected  zeal  for  republicanism, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of 
the  French.  The  three-coloured  cockade 
was  at  first  timidly  assumed  ;  but  f.'ie  ex- 
ample being  shown,  it  seemed  as  if  these 
emblems  had  fallen  like  snow  into  the  caps 
and  hats  of  the  multitude.  'J'he  imperial 
arms  were  removed  from  the  public  build- 
ings, and  a  placard  was  put  on  the  palace  of 
the  government  with  an  inbcriplion — '•  'J'his 
houfce  is  to  be  let — apply  for  the  key.s  to 
the  h'rench  Commifc-sioner  Salicetti."*  The 
noblei!  hastened  to  lay  aside  their  armorial 
bearings,  their  servants'  liveries,  and  other 
badges  of  aristocracy.  Meantime  the  ma- 
gistrates caused  ordf>r  to  be  maintained  in 
the  town,  by  regular  patrolea  ol'  the  burgher 
guard.  .\  deputation  of  the  nrincipal  in- 
habitants of  Milan  was  sent  lo  the  victori- 
ous (leneral  witd.otfers  of  lull  submission, 
since  there  was  no  longer  rotim  for  resist- 
ance, or  for  standing  upon  terms. 

On  the  1  Uh  of  .May,  Buonaparte  made 
tig  public  entry  into  .^(il3n,  under  a  trium- 
yhu  arch  prepared  for  the  occasion,  ^vhich 


he  traversed,  surrounded  by  liis  guards,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  arch-episcopal 
palace.  The  same  evening  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment was  given,  and  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  (of  which  the  aristocrats  observed, 
that  it'was  a  bare  pole  without  either  leaves 
or  fruit,  roots  or  bram.-hes,)  wa.s  <!rected  with 
L-re,at  form  in  the  principal  stjuare.  All  this 
aff'ctation  of  popular  joy  did  not  disarm  the 
pu.'po.se  of  the  Frf:nch  (General,  to  make  Mi- 
lan «:ontril)!ite  to  the  relief  of  his  army.  He 
inipoeed  upon  the  place  a  requisition  of 
twenty  millions  of  livies.but  otlcred  to  ac- 
cept of  goods  of  any  sort  in  kind,  and  at  a 
rateable  valuation  ;  for  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  specie,  the  representative  of  val- 
ue, must  be  scarce  i!i  a  city  circumstanced 
as  Milan  was.  The  publii;  fund.<  of  every 
description,  even  those  didicated  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  went  into  the  French 
military  chest ;  the  church-plate  was  seized 
as  part  of  the  requisition  ;  and,  when  all 
thi.-i  was  done,  the  citizi  ns  were  burthened 
with  the  charge  of  finding  rations  for  fif- 
teen thousand  men  daily,  by  which  force 
the  citadel,  with  its  Austrian  garrison,  wa.s 
instantly  to  he  blockaded. 

^S'hile  Lomb:irdy  suffered  much,  the 
neighbouring  countries  were  not  spared. 
The  reader  must  be  aw.ire,  that  for  more 
than  a  century  Italy  had  been  silently  de- 
clining into  that  state  of  inactivity  which 
succeeds  great  exertion,  as  a  rapid  and  fu- 
rious blaze  sinks  down  into  exhaustion  ana 
ashe.s.  The  keen  judgment  of  Napoleon 
had  s(;en,  that  the  geographical  shape  of  It- 
aly, though  presentinH;  in  many  respect.' 
adv,antagcs  for  a  great  and  commercial  na- 
tion, oflercd  this  main  impediment  to  its 
separate  e.\istencc  as  one  independent  state, 
that  its  length  lieing  too  great  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  there  was  no  point  sufficient- 
iy  central  to  preserve  the  due  influence  of 
a  metropolis  in  relation  to  its  extreme 
northern  and  southern  provinces  ;  and  that 
the  inhabit.ants  of  Naples  and  Lombardy 
being  locally  so  far  divided,  and  differing  in 
climate,  habits,  and  the  variety  of  temper 
which  climate  and  habits  produce,  could 
I'.ardly  be  united  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. From  these  causes  Italy  w,as,  af\er 
ihe  demolition  of  the  !;re;:t  Iloman  Empire, 
early  broken  up  into  different  subdivisions, 
which,  more  civilized  th.m  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  time,  attracted  in  v.irious  de- 
trrces  the  attention  of  mankind ;  and  at 
length,  from  the  sacerdotal  power  of  Rome . 
the  wealth  iuid  extensive  commerce  of  Ve- 
nice ,ind  Genoa,  the  taste  and  splendour  of 
Florence,  and  the  an<;ient  fame  ol'  the  me 
tropoli.s  of  the  world,  became  of  importance 
much  over-proportioned  to  their  actual  ex- 
tent of  territory.  But  this  time  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  Italian  States,  rich  in  re- 
membrances, were  now  c(>mparatively  poor 
in  point  of  immediate  con.secpience  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  They  retained  their  oli- 
garcliical  or  monarchical  forms  and  consti- 
tutions, as  in  the  more  vigorous  state  of 
their  existence,  but  appeared  to  nave  los* 
their  energies  both  for  good  and  evil.  The 
proud  and  jealous  love  which  each  Italian 
used  to  bear  towards  his  own  province  wai 
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much  abated  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  fac- 
tions which  divided  most  of  their  states, 
and  induced  the  citizens  to  hazard  their 
own  death  or  exile  in  the  most  trifling  party 
quarrel,  had  suhsided  into  that  calm,  selfish 
indifference,  which  disregards  public  inter- 
ests of  all  kinds.  They  were  ill  governed, 
in  so  far  as  their  rulers  neglected  all  means 
of  benefiting  the  subjects  or  improving 
the  country  ;  and  they  were  thus  far  well- 
governed,  that,  softened  by  the  civilization 
of  the  times,  and  oerhaps  by  a  tacit  sense  of 
their  own  weakness,  their  rulers  had  ceas- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  to  exercise  with  se- 
verity the  despotic  powers  with  which  they 
were  in  many  cases  invested,  though  they 
continued  to  be  the  cause  of  petty  vexa- 
tions, to  which  the  natives  had  become 
callous.  The  Vatican  slept  like  a  volcano, 
which  had  exhausted  its  thunders;  and 
Venice,  the  most  jealous  and  cruel  of  oli- 
garchies, was  now  shutting  her  wearied 
eyes,  and  closing  her  ears,  against  inform- 
ers and  spies  of  state.  The  Italian  States 
stood,  therefore,  like  a  brotherhood  of  old 
trees,  decayed  at  heart  and  root,  but  still 
making  some  show  of  branches  and  leaves, 
until  the  French  invasion  rushed  down, 
like  the  whirlwind  which  lays  them  pros- 
trate. 

In  the  relations  between  France  and  Ita- 
ly, it  must  be  observed  that  two  of  the 
most  considerable  of  these  States,  Tusca- 
ny and  Venice,  were  actually  in  league 
with  the  former  country,  having  acknowl- 
edged the  republic,  and  done  nothing  to 
deser'.e  the  chastisement  of  her  armies. 
Others  might  be  termed  neutral,  not  having 
perhaps  deemed  themselves  of  consequence 
sutficient  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
coalesced  powers  against  France.  The 
Pope  had  given  offence  by  the  affair  of 
Basseville,  and  the  encouragement  which 
his  countenance  afforded  to  the  non-con- 
forming clergy  of  France.  But  excepting 
Naples  and  Austrian  Lombardy,  no  State 
in  Italy  could  Le  exactly  said  to  be  at  open 
war  with  the  new  republic.  I>uonaparte 
was  determined,  however,  t!:at  this  should 
make  no  difference  in  his  mode  of  treating 
them. 

The  first  of  these  slumbering  potentates 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  This  pettv  sovereign, 
even  before  Buonaparte  entered  Milan, 
had  deprecated  the  victor's  wrath  ;  and  al- 
though neither  an  adherent  of  the  coali- 
tion, nor  at  war  with  France,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  purchase  an  armistice  by 
lieavy  sacrifices.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  two 
millions  of  livres,  besides  furnishing  hors- 
es and  provisions  to  a  large  amount,  and 
agreeing  to  deliver  up  twenty  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  his  cabinet,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  French  Ciereral. 

The  next  of  these  suffer«^rs  was  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  This  Prince  was  a  man 
of  moderate  abilities;  his  business  was 
hoarding  money,  and  his  pleasure  consist- 
ed in  nailing  up,  with  hig  own  princely 
hands,  the  tapestry  which  ornamented 
r.hurcnea  on  days  of  high  holiday  ;  from 
which  lie  acquired   the   nickname   of   the 


royal  upholsterer.  But  his  birth  was  illus- 
trious as  the  descendant  of  that  celebrat 
ed  hero  of  Este,  the  patron  of  Tasso  and 
of  Ariosto ;  and  his  alliance  was  no  less 
splendid,  having  married  the  sister  of  the 
unfortunate  Mane  Antoinette,  and  of  Jo- 
seph the  Second:  then  his  daughter  was 
married  to  the  \rch-Dukc  Ferdinand,  the 
Governor  of  Milan.  Notwithstanding  his 
double  connexion  with  the  Imperial  fami- 
ly, the  principality  of  Moden''  was  so  small 
that  he  might  have  been  passed  over  as 
scarce  worthy  of  notice,  but  for  the  temp- 
tation of  his  treasures,  in  the  works  of  art, 
as  well  as  in  specie.  On  the  approach  of 
a  column  of  the  French  armv  to  Modena, 
the  Duke  fled  from  his  capital,  but  sent  his 
brother,  the  Chevalier  d"£ste,  to  capitulate 
with  Napoleon. 

It  might  have  been  urged  in  his  favour, 
that  he  was  no  avowed  partner  in  the  coa- 
lition ;  but  Buonaparte  took  for  granted 
his  good  will  towards  his  brother-in-law  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  esteemed  it  a 
crime  deserving  atonement.  Indeed  it  was 
one  which  had  not  been  proved  by  any  open 
action,  but  neither  could  it  admit  of  being 
disproved.  The  Duke  was  therefore  oblig- 
ed to  purchase  the  privilege  of  neutrality, 
and  to  expiate  his  supposed  good  inclina- 
tion for  the  house  of  Austria.  Five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  French  livres,  with 
large  contributions  in  provisions  and  accou- 
trements, perhaps  cost  the  Duke  of  Mode- 
na more  anxious  thoughts  than  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  misfortunes  of  his  imperial 
relatives. 

To  levy  on  obnoxious  states  or  princes 
the  means  of  paying  or  accommodating 
troops,  would  have  been  only  what  has 
been  practised  by  victors  in  all  ages.  But 
an  exaction  of  a  new  kind  was  now  for  the 
first  time  imposed  on  these  Italian  Princes. 
The  Duke  of  Modena,  like  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  was  compelled  to  surrender  twenty 
of  his  choicest  pictures,  to  be  selected  at 
the  choice  of  the  French  General,  and  the 
persons  of  taste  with  whom  he  might  ad- 
vise. This  was  the  first  time  thil  a  de- 
mand of  this  nature  had  been  made  in  mod- 
ern times  in  a  public  and  avowed  manner, 
and  we  must  pause  to  consider  the  mot"<«*i 
and  justice  of  such  a  requisition. 

Hitherto,  works  of  i?t  had  been  consid- 
ered as  sacred,  even  during  the  utn  ost  ex- 
tremities of  war.  They  were  judg<  d  to  be 
the  property,  not  so  much  of  the  nation  or 
individuals  who  happened  to  posse**  them, 
as  of  the  civilized  world  in  gener  il,  wh» 
were  supposed  to  have  a  common  interest 
in  these  productions,  which,  if  exposed  to 
become  the  ordinary  spoils  of  w.-r,  could 
hardly  escape  damage  or  destrjetion.  To 
a  strong  example  of  forbearance,  Frederick 
of  Prussia  was  a  passionate  admirer  ol  the 
fine  arts,  and  no  scrupulous  investigator  of 
the  rights  conferred  by  conquest,  but  rather 
disposed  to  stretch  them  to  the  uttermost. 
Yet  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Dres- 
den under  circumstances  of  high  irritation, 
Frederick  respected  the  valuable  gallery, 
cabinets,  and  nuseums  of  the  capital  tf 
Saxony,  and  preserved  their  contents  iniiD 
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late,  as  a  species  of  property  wliich  coukl 
not,  and  ouglit  not.  to  tali  wilhiu  the  rijjhts 
of  a  conqueror.  He  cnnsidered  tlie  Elect- 
or as  only  the  keeper  of  the  gallery  ,  and 
regarded  the.  articles  which  it  contained  as 
belonging  to  the  civilized  world  at  large. 

There  are  persons  who  demand  the  cause 
of  this  distinction,  and  require  to  know  why 
works  of  art,  the  value  of  which  is  created 
Bolely  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  pretend 
to  nhderstand  them,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  imaginary,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  lawyers,  a  mere  pretium  affec- 
tionis,  should  be  e.\enipted  from  that  mar- 
tial law  which  disposes  at  pleasure  of  the 
real  property  of  the  vanquislied. 

It  might  easily  be  shown  in  reply,  that 
the  respect  due  to  genius  of  the  highest  or- 
der, attaches  with  a  sort  of  religious  zeal 
to  tne  objects  of  our  admiration  m  the  tine 
arts,  and  renders  it  a  species  of  sacrilege  to 
subject  them  to  the  chances  of  w  ar.  It  has 
besides  already  been  hinted,  that  these  <?hef- 
d'cEuvres  being  readily  liable  to  damage, 
scarcely  admitting  of  being  repaired,  and 
absolutely  incapable  of  being  replaced, 
their  existence  is  hazarded  by  rendering 
them  the  objects  of  removal,  according  to 
the  tluctuation  of  victory. 

But  it  is  surely  suJiicient  to  say,  that 
wherever  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
introduced  rules  to  qualify  and  sot'ten  the 
extremities  of  war,  these  should  be  strict- 
ly adhered  to.  In  the  rudest  ages  of  socie- 
ty, man  avails  himself  of  the  right  of  the 
strongest  in  the  tullest  extent.  The  victor 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  devours  his  enemy 
— the  IVorth  American  Indian  tortures  him 
to  death — almost  all  savage  tribes  render 
their  prisoners  slaves,  and  sell  them  as  such. 
As  society  advances,  these  inhumanities 
fall  out  of  practice  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that,  as  the  victorious  general  de- 
serves honourable  mention  in  history,  who, 
by  his  clemency,  relaxes  in  any  respect  the 
rigorous  laws  of  conquest,  so  he  must  be 
censured  in  proportion,  whose  conduct 
tends  to  retrograde  towards  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  primitive  hostility. 

Buonaparte  cannot  be  exempted  from  this 
censure.  He,  as  the  willing  agent  of  the 
Directory  under  whose  commands  he  acted, 
had  resolved  to  disregard  the  neutrality 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  at- 
t.aching  lo  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  had  determined  to  view 
them  as  the  spoils  of  CDncjuest.  The  mo- 
tive is  more  easily  discovered  than  justified. 

In  the  reign  of  Terror  and  Equality,  the 
fine  arts,  with  everything  connected  with 
cultivated  feelings,  had  been  regarded  as  in- 
consistent with  the  simplicity  of  the  Re- 
publican character;  and,  like  the  success- 
ful fanatics  of  England,  and  the  first  enthu- 
siastic votaries  of  the  Koran,  the  true  .Sans 
Culottes  were  disposed  to  esteem  a  taste 
which  could  not  generally  exist  without  a 
previous  superior  education,  as  something 
aristocratic,  and  alien  from  the  imaginary 
■  landard  of  equility,  to  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  lower  all  the  exertions  of  intel- 
l»ct,  as  V  ell  as  the  poa&essioa  of  property. 


Palaces    were    therefore    destroyed,    and 
monuments  broken  to  pieces. 

But  this  brutal  prejudice,  with  the  other 
attempts  of  these  frantic  democrats  to 
bring  b;;ck  the  world  to  a  state  of  barbariiim, 
equally  in  moral  ar.d  in  general  feeling,  was 
discarded  at  the  fall  of  the  Jacobin  authori- 
ty. Those  who  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, exerted  themselves  laudably  in  endea- 
vouring rather  to  excite  men's  minds  to  a 
love  of  those  studies  and  tastes,  which  are 
ever  found  to  humanize  and  soften  the  gen 
eral  tone  of  society,  and  which  teach  hcs 
tile  nations  that  they  have  points  of  friend- 
ly union,  even  because  they  unite  in  ad- 
miring the  same  masterpieces  of  art.  A 
Museum  was  formed  at  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  exhibiting  to  public 
admiration  paintings  and  statues,  and  what- 
ever was  excellent  in  art,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  citizens,  whose  chief  scene  ol 
pleasure  hitherto  had  been  a  wild  and  ill- 
regulated  civic  testival,  to  vary  the  usual 
exhibition  of  the  procession  of  a  train  of 
victims  moving  towards  the  guillotine.  The 
substitution  of  such  a  better  object  of  pop- 
ular attention  was  honourable,  virtuous,  and 
politic  in  itself,  and  speedily  led  the  French 
people,  partly  from  taste,  partly  from  na- 
tional vanity,  to  attach  consequence  to  the 
fine  arts  and  tlieir  productions. 

Unfortunately  there  were  no  ordinary 
measures  by  which  the  French,  as  purchas- 
ers, coukl  greatly  augment  the  contents  of 
their  Museum  ;  and  more  unfortunately  for 
other  nations,  and  ultimately  tor  them- 
selves, they  had  the  power  and  the  will 
to  increase  their  possessions  of  this  kind, 
withoiJt  research  or  expense,  by  means  of 
the  irresistible  progress  of  their  arms.  We 
have  no  right  lo  say  that  this  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  spoliation  originated  with  Buona- 
parte personally.  He  probably  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Directory  ;  and,  besides,  in- 
stances might  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations,  of  interesting  articles 
of  this  nature  having  been  transferred  by  the 
chance  of  war  from  one  country  to  another, 
as  in  cases  of  plunder  of  an  ordinary  de- 
scription, which,  though  seldom  avowed 
or  defended,  are  not  the  less  occasionally 
practised.  But  Napoleon  was  unquestion- 
ably the  first  and  most  active  agent,  who 
made  such  exactions  a  matter  of  course, 
and  enforced  them  upon  principle  ;  and  that 
he  was  heartily  engaged  in  this  scheme  of 
general  plunder,  is  sufficiently  proved  from 
his  expressions  to  the  Directory,  upon 
transmitting  those  paintings  which  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  the  first  su.Terer  on  this  sys- 
tem, was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  which 
were  transferred  to  Paris  as  the  legitimate 
spoils  of  war. 

But  before  copying  the  terms  in  which 
Napoleon  announces  the  transmission  of 
masterpieces  of  art  to  the  National  Muse- 
um, it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cele- 
brated Saint  Jerome,  by  Corregixio,  which 
he  mentions  with  a  sort  of  insulting  tri- 
umph, was  accounted  so  valuable,  that  tha 
I»uke  of  Modena  offered  two  millions  of 
livres  as  the  ransom  of  that  picture  alone 
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This  large  sura  the  French  genera!,  acting 
on  tlie  principle  which  many  in  his  situa- 
ijon  were  tempted  to  recognize,  might  have 
safely  converted  to  his  ov.n  use,  under  the 
certainty  that  the  nppropriation,  indispensa- 
ble as  his  services  were  to  the  governiri<'nt, 
"ivould  neither  have  been  inxjr.irod  into  nor 
censured.  Cat  avarice  cannot  he  the  com- 
panion, far  less  tlie  cjntroUer,  of  ambition. 
The  fceliflijs  of  the  young  victor  were  of  a 
character  loo  ele\ated  to  stoop  to  thv  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  ;  nor  was  his  carfor,  nt 
that  or  any  other  period,  sullied  by  this  par- 
ticular and  most  ilcgrailing  species  of  sel- 
ilshness.  When  his  officers  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  accept  tlic  money,  as 
more  useful  for  the  army,  he  replied,  that 
the  two  millions  of  francs  would  soon  be 
.-pent,  but  the  Corrcggio  would  remain  an 
ornament  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  ages,  and 
inspire  the  production  of  future  master- 
pieces. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Directory,  of  Hth 
Floreal  (Sth  of  May,)  Napoleon  desires  to 
have  some  artists  sent  to  him,  who  might 
collect  the  monuments  of  art ;  which  shows 
that  the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  them  had 
been  already  formed.  In  the  letter  wliirli 
accompanied  the  transmission  of  the  pic- 
tures, he  has  these  remarkable  expressions  : 
— •'  You  will  receive  the  articles  of  the 
suspension  of  arms  which  I  have  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  I  will  send  you  as 
soon  as  possible  the  finest  pictures  of  Cor- 
rcggio, amongst  others  a  Saint  Jerome, 
which  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiero.  I  must 
own  that  the  saint  takes  an  unlucky  time  to 
visit  Paris,  but  I  hope  you  will  grant  him 
the  honours  of  the  Museum."  * 

The  same  system  was  followed  at  ^lilan. 
'■".here  several  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
were  taken  from  the  Ambrosian  collection. 
The  articles  were  received  in  the  spirit 
^vith  which  they  were  transmitted.  The 
most  able  critics  were  despatched  to  assist 
the  general  in  the  selection  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  fine  arts  to  be  transferred 
to  Paris,  and  the  Secretary-general  of  the 
Lyceum,  confounding  the  possession  of  the 
produ<?tions  of  genius  with  the  genius  itself 
^vhich  created  them,  congratulated  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  noble  dispositions  which  the 
victors  had  evinced.  '"  It  is  no  longer 
Mood,"  said  tl'.e  orator,  "  which  the  French 
soldier  thirsts  for.  He  desires  to  lead  no 
slaves  in  triumph  behind  his  chariot — it  is 
she  glorious  spoils  of  the  arts  and  of  indus- 
try with  which  he  longs  to  decorate  his  vic- 
tories— he  cherishes  that  devouring  passion 
"f  great  souls,  the  love  of  glory,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  high  talents,  to  which  the 
'ireeks  owed  their  astonishing;  suctesscs. 
It  was  tlie  drfence  of  their  temples,  their 
•iioninnonts.  their  statues,  their  great  art- 
ists, that  stinmlaled  their  valour.  It  was 
from  such  motives  they  conquered  at  Sala- 
inis  and  at  Marathon.  "  It  is  thus  that  our 
armies  advsnr'-,  escorted  by  the  love  of 
arts,  and  t'ollmved  by  sweet  peace,  from 
('oni  to  Milan,  and  soon  tn  proceed  from 
Thence  to  the  jiroml  basilic  of  St.  Peter's." 
The  rea?oning  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ly- 
ceum is  lost  amidst  his  eloquence  ;  but  the 


speech,  if  it  means  anything,  signifies,  that 
the  seizing  on  those  admired  production? 
placed  the  nation  which  acquired  the  forci- 
ble possession  of  tliem.  in  the  same  condi- 
tion a?  if  she  had  produced  the  great  mei: 
by  whom  they  were  achieved  : — ^just  as  the 
ancient  .Scythians  believed  they  bccam« 
inspired  with  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of 
those  whom  they  murdered.  Or,  according 
to  another  interpretation,  it  may  mean  that 
the  J-'rcncli,  who  fougiit  to  deprive  other 
nations  of  their  property,  had  as  praisewor 
thy  molives  of  action  n".  the  Greeks,  who 
made  war  in  defence  of  that  which  was 
their  own.  I?ut  however  their  conduct 
might  1)0  regarded  by  themselves,  it  is  ver}' 
certain  that  tliey  did  by  no  means  resemble 
those  whose  genius  set  the  e.xample  of  such 
splendid  success  in  the  fme  arts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  classical  prototype  of  Buona- 
parte in  this  transaction,  was  the  Roman 
Consul  Mummius,  who  violently  plundered 
Greece  of  those  treasures  of  art,  of  which 
he  himself  and  his  countrymen  were  insen- 
sible to  the  real  and  proper  value. 

It  is  indeed  little  to  the  purpose,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  whether  the  mot4ve 
for  thiy  species  of  rapine  were  or  were  not 
genuine  love  of  the  art.  The  fingering 
connoisseur  v.'ho  secretes  a  gem,  cannot 
plead  in  mitigation,  that  he  stole  it,  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  "tone,  but  for 
the  excellence  of  the  engraving:  any  more 
than  the  devotee  who  stole  a  Bible  could 
shelter  herself  under  a  religious  motive. 
But,  in  truth,  we  do.  not  believe  that  the 
French  or  their  general  were  actuated  on 
this  occasion  by  the  genuine  love  of  art. 
This  taste  leads  men  to  entertain  respect 
for  the  object:  which  it  admires  ;  and  feel- 
ing its  genuine  influence,  a  conqueror  would 
decline  to  give  an  example  of  a  species  of 
rapine,  which,  depriving  those  objects  of 
admiration  of  the  protection  with  which 
the  general  sentiment  of  civilized  nations 
had  hitherto  invested  them,  must  hold  them 
up,  like  other  ordinary  property,  as  a  prey 
to  the  strongest  soldier,  .•\gain,  we  cannot 
but  be  of  opinion,  that  a  genuine  lover  of 
the  arts  would  have  hesitated  to  tear  those 
paintings  from  the  churches  or  palaces,  for 
the  decoration  of  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pressly painted,  and  where  they  must  al- 
ways have  been  seen  to  the  best  effect, 
whetli<>r  from  the  physical  advantages  of 
the  light,  size  of  apartment,  and  ether  suit- 
able localities  connected  with  their  original 
situation,  or  from  the  moral  t'eelings  which 
connect  the  works  themselves  with  the 
place  ibr  which  they  were  primarily  design- 
ed, aiul  whieji  they  had  occupied  for  agea. 
The  destruction  of  these  mental  connex- 
ions, which  give  so  much  additional  effect 
to  pointing  and  statuary,  merely  to  gratify 
the  selti.sh  love  of  appropriation,  is  like 
taking  a  gem  out  of  the  setting,  which  in 
many  cases  may  considerably  diminish  its 
value. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  believe,  that  this 
system  of  spoliation  was  dictated  by  any 
sincere  and  manly  love  of  the  arto,  thouiih 
this  was  so  much  talked  of  in  France  at  the 
time.     It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  ascribed 
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to  the  art  and  ambition  of  the  Directory  who 
ordered,  and  the  Cicneral  who  obeyed  ;  both 
of  whom,  bein;;  sensible  that  ttie  national 
vanity  would  be  flattered  by  this  species 
of  tribute,  hastened  to  tecurc  it  an  ample 
gratification.  Buonaparte,  in  particular, 
•was  at  least  sufficiently  aware,  that,  with 
however  little  purity  of  taste  the  Parisians 
taigbt  look  upon  these  exquisite  produc- 
tions, they  would  be  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  recollection,  tliat.  beinp  deemed  by  all 
civilized  people  the  most  admirable  speci- 
mens in  the  world,  the  valour  of  the  French 
armies,  and  thi'  skill  of  their  unrivalled 
general,  had  sent  them  to  adorn  the  me- 
tropolis of  France ;  and  might  hope,  that 
ooce  brought  to  tho  prime  city  of  the  Great 
Nation,  such  chet-d'o^uvres  could  not  again 
te  subject  te  danger  by  transportation,  but 
must  remain  there,  fixed  as  household  gods, 
J«r  the  admiration  of  posterity.  So  hoped, 
ae  we  have  seen,  the  victor  himself;  and 
doubtles's  with  the  proud  anticipation,  that 
ia  future  ages  the  recollection  of  himself, 
and  of  ;hiB  deeds,  must  be  inseparably  con- 
>>€cted  with  the  admiration  which  the  Mu- 
seum, ordained  and  enriched  by  him,  was 
calculated  to  produce. 

But  art  and  ambition  are  apt  to  estimate 
the  advantages  of  a  favourite  measure  some- 
•what  too  hastily.     By  this  breach  of  the 


law  of  nations,  as  hitherto  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon,  the  French  degraded  their 
own  character,  and  excited  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  their  rapacity  among  the 
Italians,  whose  sense  of  injury  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  whicli  they  set  upon 
those  splendid  works,  and  to  the  dishonour 
which  they  felt  at  being  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  Their  lamentcitions  were  almost 
like  those  of  Micah  the  F.phraimite,  when 
robbed  of  '•  the  graven  image,  and  the  Ter- 
aphim.  and  the  F.phod,  and  the  molten  im- 
age,"' by  tlie  armed  and  overbearing  Daiiites 
— ■■  Ye  have  t;ikiii  away  my  gods  that  I 
liave  made,  and  what  have  1  more  ?'" 

Again,  by  this  unjust  proceeding,  Buona- 
parte prepared  for  France  and  her  capital 
the  severe  moral  lesson  inflicted  upon  her 
by  the  allies  in  !Clj.  \  ictory  has  wings 
as  well  as  Riches  ;  and  the  abuse  of  con- 
quest, as  of  wealth,  becomes  frequently  the 
source  of  bitter  retribution.  Had  the  paint- 
ings of  Correggio,  and  other  great  masters, 
been  left  undisturbed  in  the  custody  of 
their  true  owners,  there  could  not  have 
been  room,  at  an  after  period,  when  look- 
ing around  the  Louvre,  for  the  reJlectioa, 
''  Here  once  were  disposed  the  treasures 
of  art.  which,  won  by  violence;  were  lost 
by  defeat." 
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Directory  propose  to  dicide  the  Army  of  Italy  betwixt  Buonaparte  and  Kellermann  — 
Buonaparte  resigns,  and  the  Directory  give  up  the  point. — I-usurreclion  against  the 
French  at  Pavia — critshed — and  the.  Leaders  shot — Alfo  at  the  Imperial  Fiefs  and 
Lugo,  quelled  and  punished  in  the  same  way. — Reflections. — Austrians  defeated  at 
Borghetio.  and  retreat  behind  the  Adige. — Buonaparte  narrowly  escapes  being  madg 
Prisoner  at  Valeggio. — Mantua  blockaded. —  Verona  occupied  by  the  French. — King 
of  Xaples  secedes  from  Austria. — Armistice  purchased  by  the  Pope. —  The  Neutrality 
of  Tuscany  violated,  and  Leghorn  occupied  by  the  French  Troops. —  Views  of  Buo- 
naparte respecting  the  Revolutionizing  of  Italy — lie  temporizes. — Conduct  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  at  this  Crisis. — lieaulieu  displaced,  and  succeeded  by  Wurmser. — 
Buonaparte  sits  down  before  Mantua. 


OccopviNG  Milan,  and  conqueror  in  so 
xUDy  battles,  Buonaparte  might  be  justly 
considered  as  in  absolute  possession  of 
Lorobardy,  while  the  broken  forces  of  Beau- 
.lea  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  under 
tkat  sole  remaining  bulwark  of  the  Austri- 
an power,  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua, 
■where  th<ty  might  await  such  support  as 
should  be  detached  to  them  through  the 
Tyrol,  but  could  Undertake  no  offensive  op- 
'irationp.  To  secure  his  position,  the  Aus- 
trian general  had  ocfupied  the  line  formed 
•►y  the  Mincio,  hi^  left  flank  resting  upon 
Mantua,  his  right  upon  Peschiera,  a  Vene- 
tian city  and  fortress,  but  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession,  against  the  reclamation 
•jf  the  Venetian  governinent,  who  were  de- 
Nirou.i  of  observing  a  neutrality  between 
•luch  powerful  belligerents,  not  perliaps  al- 
'ogelher  aware  how  far  the  victor,  in  so 
'keadful  a  strife,  might  be  disposed  to  neg- 
)«ct  the  general  law  of  nations.  The  Aus- 
trian defence  on  the  right  was  prolonged  by 
iLe  Lago  di  Cuarda,  a  large  lake  out  of 


which  the  Mincio  flows,  and  which,  running 
thirty.fivcf  miles  northward  into  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  maintained  uninter- 
rupted Beaulieu's  communication  with  Ger- 
many. 

Buonaparte  in  the  meantime  pcrmittea 
his  forces  only  the  repose  of  four  or  five 
days,  ere  he  again  summoned  them  to  active 
exertion.  He  called  on  them  to  visit  the 
(■apitol,  there  to  re-establish  (he  cuight  to 
have  said  to  carry  aioay)  the  statues  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  and  to  change  or 
r.ither  renovate  the  destinies  cf  the  finest 
district  of  Europe.  But  while  thu.^  engag- 
ed, he  received  orders  from  Paris  respect- 
ing his  farther  proceedings,  whicii  must 
have  served  to  convince  him  that  all  his 
personal  enemies,  all  who  doubted  and 
feared  him,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
.Vuslrian  ranks. 

The  Directory  themselves  had  begun  t^ 
suspect  the  prudenceof  suffering  the  whole 
harvest  of  success  which  Italy  afl'nrded,  ta 
be  reaped  by  the  adventurous  and  haughtjf 
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character  who  had  first  thrust  in  the  sic- 
kle. They  perhaps  felt  already  an  instinc- 
tive distrust  of  the  waxing  InHuence,  which 
was  destined  oi.e  day  to  ove'power  their 
own.  Under  some  such  impression,  they 
resolved  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  betwixt 
Buonaparte  and  Kellermann,  directing  the 
former  general  to  pass  the  Po,  and  advance 
Boulhwardon  Rome  and  Naples,  with  twen- 
ty thousand  men;  while  Kellermann,  with 
the  other  moiety  of  the  Italian  army,  should 
press  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  make  head 
against  the  Austrians. 

This  was  taking  Buonaparte's  victory  out 
of  his  grasp  ;  and  he  resented  the  proposal 
accordingly,  by  transmitting  his  resigna- 
tion, and  declining  to  have  any  concern  in 
the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the  fruits,  of  his 
conquests.  He  affirmed,  that  Kellermann, 
with  an  army  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  could  not  face  Beaulieu,  but  would 
be  speedily  driven  out  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  army  which  ad- 
vanced southward  would  be  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed.  One  bad  general,  he  said, 
was  better  than  two  good  ones.  The  Direc- 
tory must  have  perceived  from  such  a  re- 
ply, the  firm  and  inflexible  nature  of  the 
man  they  bad  made  the  leader  of  their  ar- 
mies, but  they  dared  not,  such  was  his  rep- 
utation, proceed  in  the  plan  they  had  form- 
ed for  the  diminution  of  his  power  ;  anil 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  executive  government  of  France 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  successful 
general,  and  adopt  his  views  instead  of  their 
own  The  campaign  was  left  to  his  sole 
rianagemcnt  ;  he  obtained  an  ascendency 
which  he  took  admirable  care  not  to  relin- 
quish, and  it  became  the  only  task  of  the 
Directory,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  to 
Btudy  phrases  for  intimating  their  approba- 
tion of  the  young  general's  measures. 

AVhntever  were  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Buonaparte  against  Rome,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  suspend  them  until  he  should  be 
free  from  ail  danger  of  the  Austrians,  by  the 
final  defeat  of  Beaulieu.  For  this  object, 
he  directed  the  divisions  of  his  army  to- 
wards the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  with  a 
view  of  once  more  forcing  Beaulieu's  posi- 
tion, after  having  taken  precautions  for 
blockading  the  citadel  of  M^lan,  where  the 
Austrians  still  held  out,  and  for  guarding 
Pavia  and  other  points,  which  appeared  ne- 
cessary to  secure  his  conquests. 

Napoleon  himself  fixed  his  hend-quarters 
at  Lodi,  upon  the  24th  of  May.  But  he  was 
scarcely  arrived  there,  when  he  received 
the  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  city  of 
Pavia,  with  all  the  surrounding  districts, 
were  in  arms  in  his  roar  ;  that  the  tocsin 
was  ringing  in  every  village,  and  that  news 
were  circulated  that  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
army,  united  with  a  strong  Austrian  force, 
had  descended  from  the  Tyrol  into  UtIv. 
Some  commotions  had  shown  themselves  in 
Milan,  and  the  Austrian  garrison  there  made 
demonstrations  towards  favouring  the  in- 
snrrectinn  in  Pavia,  where  the  insurgents 
were  completely  successful,  and  had  made 
prisoners  a  French  corps  of  three  hundi-ed 
u.ea 


Buonaparte  represents  these  disturban- 
ces as  effected  by  Austrian  agents ;  but  he 
had  formerly  .assured  us,  that  the  Italians 
took  little  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  Ger- 
man masters.  The  truth  is,  that  having  en- 
tered Italy  with  the  most  flattering  assur- 
ances of  observing  respect  for  public  and 
private  property,  the  French  had  disgusted 
the  inhabitants,  by  exacting  the  contribu- 
tions which  they  had  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try with  great  severity.  As  Catholics,  the 
Italians  w-ere  also  disgusted  with  the  open 
indignities  thrown  on  the  places  and  objects 
of  public  worship,  as  well  as  on  the  persons 
and  character  of  their  priests.* 

The  nobles  and  the  clergy  naturally  saw 
their  ruin  in  the  success  of  the  French  ;  and 
the  lower  classes  joined  them  for  the 
time,  from  dislike  to  foreigners,  love  of  na- 
tional independence,  resentment  of  the  ex- 
actions made,  and  the  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  the  ultramontane  invaders. 
About  thirty  thousand  insurgents  were  in 
arms ;  but  having  no  regular  forces  oa 
which  to  rest  as  a  rallying  point,  they  were 
ill  calculated  to  endure  the  rapid  assault  of 
the  disciplined  French. 

Buonaparte,  anxious  to  extinguish  a 
flame  so  formidable,  instantly  returned  from 
Lodi  to  Milan,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  di- 
vision, took  order  for  the  safety  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Lombardy,  and  moved  next  morning 
towards  Pavia,  the  centre  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  village  of  Benasco,  which  was 
defended  against  Lannes,  was  taken  by 
storm,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  place  plundered  and  burnt.  Napoleon 
himself  arrived  before  Pavia,  blew  the  gates 
open  with  his  cannon,  dispersed  with  ease 
the  half-armed  insurgents,  and  caused  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  having  attempted  to  defend  the 
independence  of  their  country.  He  then 
seized  on  the  persons  of  many  inhabitants 
and  sent  them  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the 
subjection  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  French  general  published  a  procla- 
mation in  the  Republican  style,  m  which 
he  reproaches  the  insurgents  for  presuming 
to  use  arms  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  menaces  with  fire  and  sword  whatever 
individuals  should  in  future  prosecute  the 
same  daring  course.  He  made  his  threat 
ijood  some  weeks  afterwards,  when  a  sim- 
ilar insurrection  took  place  in  those  dis- 
tricts called  the  Imperial  fiefs,  and  still  lat- 
er, when  an  effort  at  resistance  was  attempt- 
ed in  the  town  of  Lugo.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  leaders  of  the  armed  inhabitants 
were  tried  by  a  military  commission,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  On  the  last,  indeed,  to 
revenge  the  defeat  sustained  by  a  squadroa 
of  French  dragoons,  Lu^o  was  taken  by 
storm,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  the  men  put  to 
the  sword;  while   some  credit  seems  to  be 


*  ll  hii*!  lic'Pii  allcgetl,  tliat  In  a  farce  exhibited 
on  llip  pulilic  stas<!  I'V  authority  of  Ruoniiparte, 
the  P(>|ie  was  inlroduceil  in  his  pontifical  dress. 
Thix,  which  coiilil  not  be  looke  1  on  as  loss  than 
sacrilpge  hy  a  Catholic  pjpiihitio'i,  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  ijeneral  conduct  of  Buonaparte  See, 
however,  TaMr.au  dru  premieres  G^urrres  dt 
Buonaparte,  Paiii,  1815  par  Le  Chevalier  Me- 
chaud  de  Villelle,  p.  41. 
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taken  by  Buonaparte  in  his  despatches,  for 
the  clemency  of  the  French,  wliich  spared 
the  women  and  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of 
these  severities,  without  contrasting  them 
with  tlie  opinions  professed  on  other  occa- 
sions, both  by  ihc  republican  and  imperial 
governments  of  France.  The  first  of  these 
fixclaimed  as  at  an  unheard-of  cruelty, 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  his  cele- 
brated proclamation,  threatened  to  treat  as 
a  brigand  every  Frenchman,  not  being  a 
soldier,  whom  he  should  find  under  arms, 
and  to  destroy  such  villages  as  should  ofier 
resistance  to  the  invading  army.  The 
French  at  that  time  considered  with  justice, 
tliat,  if  there  is  one  duty  more  holy  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  calls  on  men  to  de- 
fend their  native  country  against  invasion. 
Napoleon,  being  emperor,  was  of  the  same 
opinion  in  the  years  1813  and  1S14-,  when 
the  allies  entered  the  French  territories, 
and  when,  in  various  proclamations,  he 
called  on  the  inh.abitants  to  rise  against  the 
invaders  with  the  implements  of  their  ordi- 
nary labour  when  they  had  no  better  arms, 
and  "to  shoot  a  foreigner  as  they  would  a 
wolf."  It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  invitations  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  on  the  town  of  Lugo,  for  observing  a 
line  of  conduct  which,  in,  similar  circum- 
stances, Buonaparte  so  keenly  and  earnest- 
ly recommended  to  those  whom  fortune 
had  made  his  own  subjects. 

The  brief  insurrection  of  Pavia  suppress- 
ed by  these  severities,  Buonaparte  once 
more  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  sirong  po- 
sition of  the  .\uslrians,  with  the  purpose 
of  reducing  Benulieu  to  a  more  decided 
Btatc  of  disability,  before  he  executed  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  Republic  on 
the  So-ereitrn  Pontiff.  For  this  purpose  he 
advanced  to  Brescia,  and  manoeuvred  in 
such  a  manner  as  induced  Beaulieu,  whom 
repeated  suqjrises  of  the  same  kind  had  not 
put  upon  his  cuird,  to  believe,  that  either 
the  French  general  intended  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Mincio  at  the  small  but 
strong  town  of  Peschiera,  where  that  river 
issues  from  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  or  else 
that,  marching  northward  along  the  eastern 
bai.'i,  he  designed  to  come  round  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  thus  turn  the  right  of  the 
Austrian  position.  While  Beaulieu  dispos- 
ed his  forces  as  expecting  an  attack  on  the 
right  of  his  line,  Buonaparte,  with  his  usu- 
al celerity,  proposed  to  attack  him  on  the 
centre,  at  Borghetto,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Miiicio,  and  commanding  a  bridge  over  it, 
about  ten  miles  lower  than  Peschiera. 

On  ihe  30th  May,  the  French  Reneral  at- 
tacked, with  superior  force,  and  repulsed 
\cross  the  Mincio,  an  Austrian  corps  who 
endeavoured  to  cover  the  town.  The  fugi- 
tives endf  avoured  to  demolish  the  bridge, 
and  did  break  down  one  of  its  arches.  Hut 
the  French  rushing  forward  with  impetuosi- 
ty, under  cover  of  a  heavv  fire  upon  the 
retreating  Austrians.  repaired  the  brolirn 
arch  so  as  to  effect  a  passaTC,  and  the  Min- 
cio, pissed  as  the  Po  and  the  Adda  had 
been  before.  ce:iseJ  in  its  turn  to  be  a  pro- 
tecitoa  to  the  army  drawn  up  behind  it. 


Beaulieu,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at 
V'aleggio,  a  village  nearly  opposite  to  Bor- 
ghetto, hastened  to  retreat,  and,  evacuating 
Peschiera,  marched  his  dismayed  forces  be- 
hind the  Adige,  leaving  five  hundred  pris- 
oners, with  other  trophies  of  victory,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Buonaparte  had  de- 
signed that  this  day  of  success  should  have 
been  still  more  decisive,  for  he  meditated 
an  attack  upon  Peschiera  at  the  moment 
when  the  passage  at  Borghetto  was  accom- 
plished ;  but  ere  Augereau,  to  whom  this 
muncBuvre  was  committed,  had  time  to  ap- 
proach Peschiera,  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Austrians,  who  were  in  full  retreat  by  Cas- 
tel  Nuovo,  protected  by  their  cavalry. 

The  left  of  the  Austrian  line,  cut  off 
from  the  centre  by  the  passage  of  the 
French,  had  been  stationed  at  Puzzuolo, 
lower  on  the  Mincio.  When  Sebottendorf, 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  sta- 
tioned on  the  left  bank,  heard  the  cannon- 
ade, he  immediately  ascended  the  river,  to 
assist  his  commander-in-chief  to  repel  the 
French,  or  to  take  them  in  flank  if  it  was 
already  crossed.  The  retreat  of  Beaulieu 
made  both  purposes  impossible ;  and  yet 
this  march  of  Sebottendorf  had  almost 
produced  a  result  of  greater  consequence 
than  would  have  been  the  most  complete 
victory. 

The  French  division  which  first  crossed 
the  Mincio,  had  passed  through  V'aleggio 
without  halting  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu.  by 
whom  the  village  had  been  just  before  aban- 
doned. Buonaparte  with  a  small  retinue 
remained  in  the  place,  and  Massena's  di- 
vision were  still  oh  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  preparing  their  dinner.  At  this 
moment  the  advanced  guard  of  Sebotten- 
dorf, consisting  of  hulans  and  hussars,  push- 
ed into  the  village  of  V'aleggio.  There 
was  but  barely  time  to  cry  to  arms,  and, 
shutting  the  gates  of  the  inn,  to  emplo'"the 
ireneral's  small  escort  in  its  defence,  while 
Buonaparie,  escaping  by  the  gsrden,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  galloped  towards  Masse- 
na's division.  The  soldiers  threw  aside 
their  cookery,  and  marched  instantly  against 
.Sebottendorf,  who,  with  much  difficulty, 
and  not  without  loss,  effected  a  retreat  ia 
the  same  direction  as  his  commander-in- 
chief  Beaulieu.  This  personal  risk  induc- 
ed Buonaparte  to  form  what  he  called  the 
corps  of  guides,  veterans  of  ten  years'  ser- 
vice at  least,  who  were  perpetually  near 
his  person,  and  like  the  Triani  of  the  Pio- 
mans,  were  employed  only  when  the  most 
desperate  efforts  of  courage  were  necessa- 
ry. Bessieres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Istria, 
and  Mareschal  of  France,  was  pl.io.ed  at  the 
head  of  this  chosen  body,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Imperial 
(juards  of  Napoleon. 

The  |,-issa'^»i  of  the  Mincio  obliged  the 
Austrians  to  retire  within  the  frontier  of 
the  Tyrol  ;  and  they  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  comjiletely  expelled  frcm  Italy, 
had  not  Mantua  and  the  citadel  of  Milan 
still  continued  to  display  the  Imperial  ban- 
ners. The  castle  of  Milan  wa.s  a  placu  of 
no  extraordmary  strength,  the  surrender  of 
which  might  be  calculated  un  so  soon  as 
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the  genera.  fj.le  of  war  had  declared  itself 
against  the  present  possessors.  But  Man- 
tua was  by  nature  one  of  those  almost  im- 
pregn.abje  fortresses,  which  may  long,  re- 
lying on  its  own  resources,  defy  any  com- 
pulsion but  that  of  famine. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Mantua  are  sit- 
uated on  a  species  of  island,  five  or  si.x 
Icarjues  square,  called  the  Seraglio,  formed 
by  three  lakes  which  communicate  with, 
or  rather  are  formed  by,  the  Minclo.  This 
island  has  access  to  the  land  by  five  cause- 
ways, the  most  important  of  which  was  in 
1796  defended  by  a  regular  citadel,  called, 
iVom  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace,  La  Fa- 
Torita.  Another  w\as  defended  by  an  en- 
trenched camp  extending  between  the  for- 
tress and  the  lake.  The  third  was  protect- 
ed by  a  hornwork.  The  remaining  two 
causeways  were  only  defended  by  gates  and 
dr;iwbridge.s.  Mantua,  low  in  situation,  and 
Burrounded  by  water,  in  a  warm  climate,  is 
naturally  unhealthy  ;  but  the  air  was  likely 
to  be  still  m"re  destructive  to  a  besieging 
army,  (whiin  necessarily  lay  in  many  re- 
spects mr-e  e.vposed  to  the  elements,  and 
we  e  besides  in  greater  numbers,  and  lest; 
Iia  ituated  to  the  air  of  the  place,)  than  to 
a  ,arrison  who  had  been  seasoned  to  it,  and 
"  ere  well  accommodated  within  the  for- 
»res?. 

To  surprise  a  place  po  strong  by  a  coup- 
de-main  was  impossible,  though  Buona- 
parte represents  his  soldiers  as  murmuring 
that  such  a  desperate  feat  was  not  attempt- 
ed. But  he  blockaded  Mantua  with  a  large 
force,  and  proceeded  to  ^take  such  other 
measures  to  improve  his  sticcess,  as  might 
pave  the  way  to  future  victories.  The 
garrison  was  numerous,  amounting  to  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  men  ;  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  fortifications,  which  the 
Austrians  had  neglected  in  over  security, 
we'  -^  made  up  for  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place.  Yet  of  the  five  causeways, 
Buonaparte  made  himself  master  of  four  ; 
and  thus  the  enemy  lost  possession  of  all 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  tov.ii  and  citadel, 
and  had  only  the  means  of  attaining  the 
mainland  through  the  citadtl  of  La  Favo- 
lita.  Lines  of  circumvallation  were  form- 
ed, and  Serri'rier,  was  left  in  blockade  of 
the  fortress,  which  the  possession  of  four 
of  the  accesses  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
with  a  body  of  men  inferior  to  the  garrison. 

To  complete  the  blockade,  it  was  neces- 
Kary  to  conic  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  ancient  republic  of  Venice.  With  this 
venerable  government  Napoleon  had  tlie 
power  ol'  working  his  own  pleasure;  for 
although  the  state  might  have  raised  a  con- 
siderable army  fo^issist  the  Austrians.  to 
whom  its  senate,  or  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, certainly  Lore  srood-will,  yet,  having 
been  in  amity  with  the  French  Republic. 
They  deemed  the  stco  too  hazardous,  and 
v.ainly  trusting  tliat  their  ne\itralitv  would 
V)e  respected,  they  saw  the  Austrian  power 
completely  broken  for  the  time,  before  thev 
took  any  active  measures  either  to  stand  in 
their  defence,  or  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
the  victor.  Hut  when  the  line  of  tfie  Min- 
ri«  WIS   forced;  and  Buonaparte  occupied 


the  Venetian  territory  t  n  the  left  bank, 
it  was  time  to  seek  by"  concessions  that  de- 
ference to  the  rights  of  an  independent 
country,  which  the  once  haughty  aristocra- 
cy of  Venice  had  lost  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  by  force. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  ren- 
dered their  cause  unfavourable.  Louis 
XVIIL,  under  the  title  of  a  private  person, 
the  Comte  dc  Lisle,  liad  received  tiie  hos 
pitality  of  the  republic,  and  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  \  erona,  living  in  strict  seclu 
sion.  The  permission  to  entertain  tliis  dis- 
tinguished exile,  tlie  Venetian  government 
had  almost  inendicated  from  the  Krench 
revolutionary  rulers,  in  a  manner  WiUch  we 
would  term  mean,  were  it  not  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  intention,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gard the  conduct  of  the  ancient  mist.'-ess  of 
the  Adriatic  with  pity  ratner  than  contempt. 
But  when  the  screen  of  the  .\ustrian  force 
no  longer  existed  between  the  invading  ar- 
mies of  France  and  the  \'enetian  territories 
— when  the  final  subjugation  of  the  north 
of  Italy  was  resolved  on — the  Directory  pe- 
remptorily demanded,  and  the  senate  of 
\'enice  were  obliged  to  grant,  an  order,  re- 
moving the  Comte  de  Lisle  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  republic. 

The  illustrious  exile  protested  against 
this  breach  of  hospitality,  and  lirmanded, 
before  parting,  that  his  name,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  golden  book  oi'  the  re- 
public, should  be  erased,  and  that  the  ar- 
mour presented  by  Henry  IV.  to  Venice, 
should  be  restored  to  his  descendant.  Both 
demands  were  evaded,  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  fu 
ture  monarch  of  France  left  V'erona  on  the 
21st  of  .\pril  1790,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  in  whose  ranks  he  proposed  to 
place  himselt',  without  the  purpose  of  as- 
suming any  command,  but  only  that  of  fight- 
ing as  a  volunteer  in  the  character  of  the 
first  gentleman  of  France.  Other  less  dis- 
tinguished emigrants,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  who  had  found  an  asylum 
in  Italy,  were,  by  the  successes  at  Lodi  and 
Horghetto.  compelled  to  fly  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Buonaparte,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Borglietto,  and  the  passage  of  the  Mincio, 
occupied  the  town  of  \'erona,  and  did  not 
fail  to  intimate  to  its  magistrates,  that  if  the 
Pretender,  as  he  termed  him.  to  the  throne 
of  France,  had  not  left  \'erona  before  his 
arrival,  he  would  have  burnt  to  the  ground 
a  town  which,  acknowledging  him  as  King 
of  France,  assumed,  in  doing  so.  the  air  of 
being  itself  the  capital  of  that  republic. 
This  miiilit,  no  doubt,  sound  gallant  in  Pa- 
ris; but  Buonaparte  knew  well  that  Louis 
(if  France  was  not  received  in  te.e  N'enetiaii 
territory  as  the  successor  to  ids  brother's 
thione.  but  only  with  the  hospitality  due 
to  an  unfortunate  prince,  who,  suiting  his 
claim  and  title  to  his  siliiation.  was  content 
to  shelter  his  head,  as  a  private  man  might 
have  done,  from  the  evils  which  seemed  to 
pursue  him. 

The  neutrality  of  Venice  was.  however, 
for  the  time  admitted,  though  not  entirely 
from  respect  for  the  law  of  nations ;   for 
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JJuonaparte  is  at  some  pains  to  justify  him- 
eclffoi'iiot  having  seized  without  cercmonv 
•in  tJie  territories  and  resources  of  that  re- 
puMic.  although  a  neutral   power  as  fur  a? 
.ler  utmost  exertions   could   nrescrve   neu- 
Irality.     He  contented  himself  for  tlie  time 
with  occupying  \  crona,  an<l  other  dcnci-d- 
kiicies   of  \'enice    upon   tlie   line   of    tiie 
Adigf.     '•  You  are  too  weak,"  lie  said  to  the 
r'rovtditore  I'escarelli.   "  to  pretend  to  en-  j 
j<>rec  neutrality  w,th  a  few  hundred  Sclavo- 
Tiiaus  on   two  sr.ch   nations  as  France  and  I 
Austria.     Tiie  Austrians  have  not  respected  i 
70ur  territory  where  it  suited  their  purpose,.  I 
>nd  I  must,  in  requital,  occupy  such  part  nsJ 
-'ills  within  the  line  of  the  Adiue." 

But  he  considered  that  the  \  enetian  ter- 
litories  to  the  westward  should  in  policy  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  character  of  neutral 
t^ound,  which  The  Government,  a^'  that  of 
Venice  was  emphatically  called,  would  not, 
i'or  their  own  sakes,  permit  them  to  lose  ; 
while  otherwise,  if  occupied  by  the  French 
.«  conquerors,  these  timid  ncutralt;  might 
upon  any  reverse  have  resumed  tlie  charac-  I 
*cr  of  fierce  opponents.  .And,  at  all  events, 
jn  order  to  secure  a  territory  as  a  conquest, 
'■■I'bich,  if  respected  as  neutral,  would  secure 
itself,  there  would  liave  been  a  necessity 
for  dividing  the  French  forces,  which  it  was 
Buonaparte's  wish  to  concentrate.  From 
interested  motives,  therefore,  if  not  from 
respect  to  justice,  Buonaparte  deferred  soiz- 
jng  the  territory  of  V'enice  when  within  his 
gr.asp.  conscious  that  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy  would,  when  accomplish- 
ed, leave  the  prey  as  attainable,  and  more 
defenceless  than  ever.  Having  disposed 
his  army  in  its  position,  and  prepared  some 
of' its  divisions  tor  the  service  which  they 
were  to  perform  as  moveable  columns,  he 
returned  to  Milan  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his 
enccesscs. 

The  (irst  of  these  consisted  in  the  defec- 
<ion  of  the  King  of  Naples  from  the  cause 
of  Austria,  to  which,  from  family  conne.tion, 
he  had  yet  remained  attached,  though  of 
late  with  less  tieep  devotion.  His  cavalry 
had  behaved  belter  during  the  engagoments 
on  the  Mincio,  than  has  been  of  late  the  cus- 
lorn  with  .Neapolitan  troops,  and  had  sufl'er- 
ed  accordingly.  The  King,  discouraged 
'^ith  the  loss,  solicited  an  armistice,  which 
he  easily  obtained  ;  for  his  dominions  being 
ertuated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Italy,  and 
his  t'urce  ev^nding  to  sixty  thousand  men 
at  leiLit.  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the 
.lentrality  of  a  power  who  might  be  danger- 
ous and  who  was  not, as  matt(  rs  stood,  nu- 
lier  t!ie  immediate  control  of  the  French. 
A  Neapolitan  ambassador  was  sent  to  Paris 
■*<»  conclude  a  linal  peace ;  in  the  mean- 
■*/hil'',  the  soldiers  of  the  Kin-,'  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  withdrawn  from  the  army  of 
Qeaulieu.  and  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
Irv.  Tde  dispositions  of  the  Court  of  Na- 
Tiles  continued,  nevertheless,  to  vacillate. 
:»s  opportunity  of  advantage,  joined  with 
the  hatred  of  the  Queen,  (sister  of  Marie 
Antoinette,)  or  the  fear  of  the  French  mili- 
"•ar/  superiority  seemed  to  predominate. 

Tlie  storm  now  thickened  round  the  devot- 
ed head  of  the  Pope.    Ferraraand  Bologna, 


the  territories  of  which  belonged  to  the  Hr>. 
Iv  See. were  occupied  by  the  French  troops. 
In  the  latter  place,  four  hundred  of  the  Papal 
troops  were  made  prisoners,  ivith  a  cardinal 
who  acted  as  their  officer.  The  latter  wap 
dismissed  on  his  parole.  But  when  sum- 
moned to  return  to  the  Frencli  liead-quar- 
turs,  his  F.minence  declined  to  obev,  and 
amu.-ed  the  Hcpublican  ofhccrs  a  good  deal, 
by  alleging  that  the  Pope  had  dispensed 
with  his  engagement.  Afterwards,  howev- 
er, there  were  officers  of  no  mean  rank  in 
the  French  service,  who  could  contrive  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  engagement 
of  a  parole,  without  troubling  the  Pope  for 
his  interference  on  the  occasion.  Influ- 
enced by  the  approaching  danger,  the  (.'ourt 
of  Rome  sent  .\zara,  the  Spanish  minister^ 
Willi  full  power  to  treat  for  an  armistice. 
It  was  a  remarkable  j)art  of  Buonaparte's 
character,  that  he  knew  as  well  when  to 
forbear  as  when  to  strike.  Rome^  it  waa 
true,  was  an  enemy  w.hoin  France,  or  at 
least  its  present  rulers,  both  hated  and  de- 
spised, but  the  moment  was  then  inoppor- 
tune for  the  prosecution  of  their  rsisent* 
ment.  To  have  detached  a  sufficien'  force 
in  that  direction,  would  have  weakened  the 
French  army  in  the  north  of  Italy,  wher» 
fresh  bodie.^  of  German  troops  were  alrcadv 
arriving,  and  might  have  been  attended  with 
great  ultimate  risk,  since  there  w,as  a  possi- 
bility that  the  English  might  have  trans- 
ported to  Italy  the  forces  which  they  were 
about  to  withdraw  from  Corsica,  amounting 
to  six  thousand  men.  But  though  these 
considerations  recommended  to  Napoleon 
a  negotiation  with  the  Pope,  his  Holiness 
was  compelled  to  purchase  the  armistice 
at  a  severe  rate.  Twenty-one  millions  of 
francs,  in  actual  specie,  with  large  contri- 
butions in  forage  ;ind  milit:Lr_V  stores,  the 
cession  of  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara. 
not  forgetting  one  hundred  of  the  finest 
pictures,  statues,  and  similar  fibjects  of  art, 
to  be  selected  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  committee  of  artists  who  attended  the 
French  army,  were  the  price  of  a  respite 
which  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  was 
particularly  stipulated,  with  Republican  os- 
tentation, that  the  busts  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Brutus  were  to  ho  among  the  num- 
ber of  ceded  articles ;  and  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  Buonaparte  made  good  his 
vaunt  of  establishing  in  the  Rom.an  capitol 
the  statues  ef  the  illustrious  and  clasBicaJ 
dead. 

'J'lie  .\reh-Duke  of  Tuscany  was  next  to 
undergo  the  republican  discipline.  It  ia 
true,  that  prince  had  given  no  olfeiicc  ti 
the  Frencli  Republic  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he 
had  claims  of  merit  with  them,  from  havinp 
been  the  very  first  power  in  Europe  who 
acknowledged  them  as  a  legal  government, 
and  having  ever  since  been  in  strict  amity 
with  them.  It  seemed  also,  that  while  jus- 
tice required  he  should  be  spared,  the 
interest  of  tl>e  French  thf-mselves  did  not 
oppose  the  conclusion.  His  country  could 
have  no  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  im- 
I  pending  war,  being  situated  on  the  western 
I  side  of  the  Appenines.  In  these  circum 
I  btaiicea,  to  have   seized   on  his  museum 
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nowever  tempting,  or  made  requisitions  on  I  ed  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  by  the 
his  territories,  would  liavi  appeared  unjust  |  splendid  promises  of  liberty,  wiiich  they 
towards  the  earliest  ally  of  the  French  Ke-  I  always  understand  as  proniisinsj  the  equa'i- 


public  ;  so  Buonaparte  contented  himself 
with  seizing:  on  the  Grand  Duke's  sea-port 
of  Leghorn,  confiscating  the  English  goods 
which  his  subjects  liad  imported,  and  en- 
tirely ruining  tlie  once  flourishing  com- 
merce of  the  Dukedom.  It  was  a  principal 
object  with  the  French  to  seize  the  British 
merchant  vessels,  who,  confiding  in  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  neutral  power,  were  lying 
in  great  numbers  in  the  harbour;  but  the 
English  merchantmen  had  such  early  in- 
telligence as  enabled  them  to  set  sail  for 
Corsica,  although  a  very  great  quantity  of 
valuable  goods  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  French. 

While  the  French  genend  was  thus  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duko, 
occupying  by  surprise  his  valuable  seaport, 
and  destroying  the  commerce  of  his  state, 
the  unhaopy  prince  was  compelled  to  re- 
ceive him  at  Florence,  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  a  valued  friend,  and  profess  the  ut- 
most obligation  to  him  for  his  lenity,  while 
Manf-edini,  the  Tuscan  minister,  endeav- 
orred  to  throw  a  veil  of  decency  over  the 
transactions  at  Leghorn,  by  allowing  that 
the  English  were  more  masters  in  that  port 
than  was  tlie  Grand  Duke  himself  Buon- 
aparte disdained  to  have  recourse  to  any 
paltry  apologies.  "  The  French  flag,"  he 
said,  "  ha.-"  been  insulted  in  Leghorn — You 
are  not  strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
spected. The  Directory  has  commanded  me 
to  occu|)y  the  place."  Shortly  after,  Buona- 
parte, during  an  entertainment  given  to  him 


zation  of  property.  Thus  provided  with 
materials  for  their  edifice,  the  bayonets  of 
the  French  army  were  of  strength  sufficient 
to  prevent  t^ie  task  from  being  interrupted, 
and  the  I'rench  Republic  had  soon  to  greet 
sister  states,  under  the  government  of  men 
who  held  their  offices  by  the  pleasure  of 
France,  and  who  were  obliged,  therefore,  to 
comply  with  all  her  requisitions,  however 
unreasonable. 

This  arrangement  afforded  the  French 
government  an  opportunity  of  deriving  ev- 
ery advantage  from  the  subordinate  repub- 
lics, which  could  possibly  be  drained  out  of 
them,  without  at  the  same  time  incurring 
the  odium  of  making  the  exactions  in  their 
own  name.  It  is  a  custom  in  some  coun- 
tries, when  a  cow  who  has  lost  her  calf  will 
not  yield  her  milk  freely,  to  place  be- 
fore the  refractory  animal  the  skin  of  her 
young  one  stuffed,  so  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  life.  The  cow  is  deceived 
by  this  imposture,  and  yields  to  be  milked 
upon  seeing  this  representative  of  her  off- 
spring. Ill  like  manner,  the  show  of  in- 
dependence assigned  to  the  Batavian,  and 
other  associated  republics,  enabled  France 
to  drain  these  countries  of  supplies,  which, 
while  they  had  the  appearance  of  being 
given  to  the  governments  of  those  who 
granted  the  supplies,  passed,  in  fact,  into 
the  hands  of  their  engrossing  ally.  Buon- 
aparte was  sufficiently  aware  that  it  was  ei- 
pected  from  him  to  extend  the  same  system 
to  Italy,  and  to  accelerate,  in  the  conquer- 


by  Uie   Grand   Duke    at   Florence,   receiv- |  ed  countries  of  that  fertile   land,   this  spe- 


ed intelii„'ence  that  the  citadel  of  Milan 
had  at  length  surrendered.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  with  self-congratulation,  and  turning 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  observed,  "  that  the 
Emperor,  his  brother,  had  now  lost  his  last 
possession  in  Lombardy." 

When  we  read  of  the  exactions  and  in- 
dignities to  which  the  strong  reduce  the 
weak,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  thq 
eimile  ef  Napoleon  himself,  who  compared 
the  alliance  of  f'rance  and  an  inferior  state, 
to  a  giant  embracing  a  dwarf  "  The  poor 
dwarf,"  he  added,  "  may  probably  be  suft'o- 
cated  in  the  arms  of  his  friend;  but  the 
giant  does  not  mean  it,  and  cannot  help  it." 

While  Buonaparte  made  truce  with  sev- 
eral of  tne  old  states  in  Ftalv.  or  rather  ad- 


cies  of  political  regeneration  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
soil  scarcely  prepared  for  a  republican  har- 
vest. He  mentions,  no  doubt,  that  the  na- 
tives of  Boiogna  and  Reggio,  and  other 
districts,  were  impatient  to  unite  with  the 
French  as  allies,  ana  intimate  friends  ;  but 
even  these  expressions  are  so  limited  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  feelings  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  general  were  not  as  yet  favourable 
to  that  revolution  which  the  Directory  de- 
sired, and  which  he  endeavoured  to  for- 
ward. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  all  his  proclamations, 
declared  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
countries,  that  his  war  was  not  waged  with 
them    but  with   their  governments,  and  had 


journed  their  destruction  in  consideration  i  published  the  strictest  orders  for  the  disci 
of  large  contributions,  he  was  far  from  los-  |  pline  to  be  observed  by  his  ftdlowors.     But 


ing  sight  of  the  main  object  of  the  French 
Directory,  which  was  to  cause  the  ai,ljacent 
governments  to  be  revolutionized  and  new- 
modelleilon  a  republican  form,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Great  JVation  herself. 

This  scheme  was,  in  every  respect,  an 
exceedingly  artful  one.  In  every  state 
which  the  French  might  overrun  or  con- 
quer, there  must  occur,  as  we  have  already 
repeatedly  noticed,  men  fitted  to  form  the 
members  of  revolutionary  government,  and 
who,  from  their  previous  situation  and  hab- 
its, must  necessarily  be  found  eager  to  do 
•o.  Such  men  are  sure  to  be  supported  by 
tlis  rabble  oi'  large  towns,  who  are  attract- 


though  this  saved  the  inhabitants  fVom  im- 
mediate violence  at  the  hand  of  the  French 
soldiery,  it  did  not  diminish  the  weight  of 
tne  requisitions  with  which  the  country  at 
large  was  burtheniHl,  and  to  which  poor  and 
rich  had  to  contribute  their  share.  They 
were  pillaged  with  regularilr.  and  by  or- 
der, hut  they  were  not  the  less  pillaied  ; 
and  Buonaparte  himself  has  informed  us 
that  the  necessity  of  maintaiiiinir  th<!  French 
army  at  their  expense  very  much  retarded 
the  march  of  French  principles  in  Italy. 
"  Vou  cannot,"  he  savs,  with  much  truth, 
'•at  the  same  moment  strip  a  people  of 
their  substance,  aud  persuade  lliem  while 
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dnin»  so,  that  you  are  their  friend  and  ben- I  tion.     Accordingly,  the  French  faction   in 
efactor." 

He  mentions  also,  in  the  Saint  Helena 
manuscripts,  ihe  regret  expressed  by  the 
wise  and  philosophical  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  the  revolution  ol'Rome.  the  source 
and  director  of  superstitious  opinions,  had 
not  been  commenced  ;  but  frankly  admits 
that  the  time  was  not  come  for  going  to 
BMch  extremities,  and  that  he  was  content- 
ed with  plundering  the  Roman  ^ee  of  its 
money  and  valuables,  waiting  until  the  tit 
moment  should  arrive  of  totally  destroying 
that  ancient  hierarchy. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  BuonE^ 
parte  could  bring  the  Directory  to  under- 
stand and  relish  these  temporising  meas- 
ures. They  had  formed  a  false  idea  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  slate  and  temper  of  the 
people,  and  were  desirous  at  once  to  revo- 
lutionize Rome,  Naples,  and  Tuscany. 

Napoleon,  more  prudently,  left  these  ex- 
tensive regions  under  the  direction  of  their 
old  and  feeble  governments,  whom  he  com- 
pelled in  the  interim  to  supply  him  with 
money  and  contributions,  in  exchange  for  a 
protracted  existence,  which  he  intended  to 
destroy  so  soon  as  the  lit  opportunity  should 
otTer  itself  What  may  be  thought  of  this 
policy  in  diplomacy,  we  pretend  not  to  say  ; 
but  in  private  life  it  would  be  justly  brand- 
ed as  altogether  infamous,  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, it  resembles  the  conduct  of  a  robber, 
who,  having  exacted  the  surrender  of  the 
traveller's  property,  as  a  ransom  for  his 
life,  concludes  his  violence  by  murder.  It 
is  alleged,  and  we  have  little  doubt  with 
truth,  that  the  Pope  was  equally  insincere, 
and  struggled  only,  by  immediate  submis- 
■ion,  to  prepare  for  the  hour,  when  the 
Austrians  should  strengthen  their  power  in 
Italy.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian 
loudly  to  proclaim,  that  the  bad  faith  of  one 
parly  in  a  treaty  forms  no  excuse  for  that 
of  the  other;  and  that  national  contracts 
ought  to  be,  especially  on  the  stronger  side, 
a«  pure  in  their  intent,  and  executed  as 
rigidly,  as  if  those  with  whom  they  were 
contracted  were  held  to  be  equally  sincere 
in  their  |  roposition.  If  the  more  powerful 
party  ju  ige  otherwise,  the  means  are  in 
their  hand  to  continue  the  war;  and  they 
ought  to  encounter  their  more  feeble  ene- 
my  by    detection,   and   punishment   of  his 


these  districts,  with  ail  the  numerous  class 
who  were  awakened  by  the  hope  of  nation- 
al independence,  expected   impatiently  the 
declaration  of  their  freedom  lioiii  the  Aus- 
trian  yoke,  and  their  erection,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  into  a  republic  on  the 
same  model  with  that  of  the  Cireat  Nation. 
But  although   Buonaparte  encouraged  men 
who  held  these   opinions,  and  writers   who 
supported  them,  he  had  two  sveighly  reasons 
for  procrastinating  on  this  point.     First,  if 
France  mamiinilted  Liinbardv,  and  convert- 
ed her  from  a  conquered  province   into  an 
ally,  she  must  in  consistency  have  abstain- 
ed from  demanding  of  the  liberated  country 
those  supplies,  by  wincli  Buonaparte's  army 
was  entirely  paid  and  supported.     Aiiain,  if 
lliis  ditficulty    could   be  got  over,  there  re- 
mained the  secret  purpose  of  the  Directory 
to  be  considered.      They    had  determined, 
when  thcv  should  make  peace  witli  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  to  exact   the   cession    of 
Belgium  and  the  territory   of  L-uxcmbourg, 
.as   provinces   Ivin;;  convenient  to   i-'rance, 
and   had   resolved,  that  under   certain   cir- 
cumstances, they  would  even  give  up  Lom- 
bardy  again  to  his  dominion,  rather  than  not 
obtain   these  «rnore   desirable   objects.     To 
erect  a  new  republic  in  tlie  country  which 
they  were  prepared  to  restore  to  its  former 
sovereign,  would  have  been   to   throw  a  bar 
in  the  w,iy  of  their  own  negotiation.   Buon- 
aparte had  therefore  the  difficult  task  of  at 
once  encouraiiingi  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
licans of  Lombardv,  the  principles  which 
induced  them  to  demand  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  of  soothing  them  to  expect  with 
patience  events,  which  he  was  secretly  con- 
scious might  possibly  never  come  to  pass. 
The  final  issue  shall  be  told  elsewhere.     It 
may  be  just  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
conduct  of  tho^Frencli  towards  the  republi- 
cans vv'hom  thev  had   formed    no  pre-deter- 
mination  to  support,  was  as  uncandid  as  to- 
wards the  ancient  governments  whom  they 
treated  with.     They  sold  to  the  latter  false 
hopes  of  security,  and  encouraged  the   for- 
mer  to  express  sentiments    and  opinions, 
which  must  have  exposed  them   to  ruin,  in 
case- of  the  restoration   of  Lombardy  to  its 
old  rulers,  an  event  which  the  Directory  all 
along  contemplated  in  secret.     Such  is,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  risk   incurred  by  a  do- 


fraud,  rot  by  anticipiting  the  same  deceit-  I  mestic  fiction,  who  trust  to  carry  their  pe- 


ful  course  which  their  opponent  has  resort- 
ed to  i  i  the  consciousness  of  his  weakness, 
— like  a  hare  which  doubles  before  the 
Iioundi  when  she  has  no  other  hope  of  es- 
cape. It  will  be  well  with  the  world, 
when  falsehood  and  finesse  are  as  thorough- 
ly exploded  in  international  communica- 
tion, as  they  are  among  individuals  in  all 
civilized  countries. 

But  though  those  states,  whose  sove- 
reigns could  afford  to  pay  for  forbearance, 
were  suffered  for  a  time  to  remain  under 
their  ancient  governments,  it  mijht  have 
been  thought  that  Lombardy,  from  which  the 
Austrians  had  been  almost  totally  driven, 
and  where,  of  cour-se,  there  was  no  one  to 
compound  with  on  the  part  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, would  have  been  made  an  excep- 


culiar  objects  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 
country  by  means  of  a  foreign  nation.  Their 
too  powerful  auxiliaries  are  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  them  to  their  own  views  of  emolu- 
ment. 

Having  noticed  the  effect  of  Buonaparte's 
short  but  brilliant  campaign  on  other  states, 
we  must  observe  the  effects  which  his  vic- 
tories produced  on  Austria  herself  These 
were  entirelv  consistent  with  her  national 
character.  The  same  tardiness  which  has 
long  made  the  government  of  .'.ustria  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, cautious  in  their  plans,  and  un- 
willing to  adopt,  or  indeed  to  study  to  com- 
prehend, a  new  svstem  of  tactics,  even  af- 
ter having  repeatedly  experienced  its  terrible 
efficacies,  is  combined  with  the  better  qual- 
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ities  of  firm  determination,  resolute  endur-    called,  therefore,  in  that  species  of  d^.sgmta 


ance,  and  unquenchable  spirit.  The  Aus- 
trian slowness  and  obstinacy,  which  have 
sometimes  threatened  them  with  ruin,  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  been  compensated 
by  their  firm  perseverance  and  cour;ige  in 
adversity. 

Upon  the  present  occasion.  Austria  show- 
ed ample  demonstration  of  the  various 
cpialities  we  have  ascribed  to  her.  The 
Tapid  and  successive  victories  of  Buona- 
parte, appeared  to  her  only  the  rash  fliiiht 
of  an  eaglet,  %vhose  juvenile  audacity  had 
over-estimated  the  strength  of  his  pinion. 
The  Imperial  Council  resolved  to  sustain 
tlieir  diminished  force  in  Italy,  with  such 
reinforcements  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
assume  the  complete  superiority  over  the 
French,  though  at  the  risk  of  weakening 
their  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Fortune  in  thai 
i^uarter,  though  of  a  various  complexion, 
had  been  on  the  whole  more  advantageous 
to  the  Austrians  than  elsewhere,  and  seem- 
ed to  authorize  the  detaching  considerable 
reinforcements  from  the  eastern  frontier, 
on  which  they  had  been  partially  victori- 
ous, to  It.aly,  where,  since  Buonaparte  had 
descended  from  the  Alps,  they  had  been 
uniformly  unfortunate.  A 

Beaulieu,aged  and  unlucky,  was  no  long- 
er considered  .tr  a  fit  opponent  to  his  inven- 
tive, young,  and  active  adversary.  He  was 
as  full  of  displeasure,  it  is  said,  against  the 
Aulic  Council,  for  the  associates  whom 
they  had  assigned  him,  as  they  could  be 
■with  him  for  his  bad  success.*     He  was  re- 


*  Tlie  foUowint;  letter  appears  in  the  journals 
as  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Beaulieu  to  tlie 
Aulic  Council  of  War.  It  is  perhaps  suppositious, 
but  seems  worthy  of  prcrJcrvation  as  expressina:  the 
irritated  feclinss  with  wliich  the  veteran  geiT^ral 
"was  certninly  affected,  wiiother  ho  wrote  th>'  loiter 
in  question  or  not.  It  will  bo  recollected,  that 
D'Argenteau,  of  whom  lie  complains,  was  the 
cause  of  his  orijjinal  misfortunes  at  Monte  Notte. 
See  p.  219.  "  1  asked  you  for  a  Ocncral,  and  you 
haTO  sent  me  Argenteau. — I  am  quite  aware  that 
he  is  a  great  lord,  and  that  he  is  to  he  created 
Field-marshal  of  the  Empire,  to  atone  for  my  hav- 
ing placed  him  under  arrest. — I  apprize  you  that  I 
have  no  more  than  twenty  tliousand  men  remain- 
ing, and  that  the  French  are  sixty  thousand  strong. 
I  apprize  you  further,  that  I  will  retreat  to-mor- 
KGW — next  day — '.he  day  atUr  tliat — and  every  day 
-•«r*s  t;»  Siberia.  it«elf,  if  uey  pursue  me  «a  far. 


which  misfortune  never  fails  to  infer,  aad 
the  command  of  his  remaining  forces,  now- 
drawn  back  and  secured  within  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol,  was  provisionally  assigaed  to 
the  veteran  Melns. 

Meanwhile  Wurmser,  accounted  one  of  th* 
best  of  the  Austrian  generals,  was  ordered  tc 
place  himself  at  the  liead  of  thirty  thousand 
men  from  the  imperial  forces  on  the  Pihine, 
and,  traversing  the  Tyrol,  and  collecting 
what  recruits  he  could  in  that  warlike  dis- 
trict, to  assume  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  which,  expelled  from  Italy,  now- 
lay  upon  its  frontiers,  and  might  be  suppos- 
ed eager  to  resume  their  national  suprema- 
cy in  the  fertile  climates  out  of  which  they 
had  been  so  lately  driven. 

,\ware  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering, 
Buonaparte  made  every  possible  effort  t» 
carry  INIantua  before  arrival  of  the  formida- 
ble Austrian  army,  whose  first  operatioa 
would  doubtless  be  to  raise  the  siege  of 
that  important  place.  A  scheme  to  take 
the  city  and  castle  by  surprise,  by  a  detach- 
ment which  should  pass  to  the  Seraglio,  or 
islet  on  which  Mantua  is  situated,  by  night 
and  in  boats,  having  totally  failed,  Buona- 
parte was  compelled  to  open  trenches,  and 
proceed,  as  by  regular  siege.  The  Austrian 
general,  Canto  D'Irles,  when  summoned  to 
surrender  it,  replied  that  his  orders  were  to 
defend  the  place  to  extremity.  Napoleon, 
on  his  side,  assembled  all  the  battering  ord- 
nance which  could  be  collected  from  the 
walls  of  the  neighbouring  cities  and  fortress- 
es, and  the  attack  and  defence  commenced 
in  the  most  vigorous  manner  on  both  sides  ; 
the  French  making  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  city  before  Wurmser  should  open  his 
campaign,  the  governor  determined  to  pro- 
tract his  resistance,  if  possible,  until  he 
was  relieved  by  the  advance  of  that  gener- 
al. But  although  red-hot  balls  were  ex- 
pended in  profusion,  and  several  desperate 
and  bloody  assaults  and  sallies  took  place, 
many  more  battles  were  to  be  fought,  and 
much  more  blood  expended,  before  Buona- 
parte wxs  fated  to  succeed  in  this  impor- 
tant object. 


My  age  gives  nie  right  to  speak  out  the  truth. 
Hasten  to  make  peace  on  any  conJitioM  whata^ 
ever."— v»/b7i  iteur,  1796.  JW  9tJ9 
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Campaign  on  the  Rhine. — (ieneral  Plan. —  Wartenslebtn  and  the  Archduke  Ch.irle»  re- 
tire before  Jourdan  and  Moreau. —  The  Archduke  forms  a  junction  with  WarteiuU- 
ben.  and  defeats  Jourdan,  u-ho  rttires — Morcuu,  also,  makes  his  celebrated  Retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest. — iiuoiiaparte  raises  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  defeats  the 
Austriuns  at  >'n'o  and  Lonoto. — Misbehaviour  of  the  French  General,  Valette,  at 
(.'astiglione. — l.onato  taken,  with  the  French  .irtillery,  on  3d  August. — Retaken  by 
Ma-ssena  and  Augerrau.—  Singular  e.scnpc  of  Buonaparte  from  being  captured  at  Lo- 
nato. —  W'urmser  difeated  hetuHin  Lonalo  and  Castiglionc.  and  retreats  on  Trent  and 
Roveredo. — Buonaparte  resumes  his  position  htfore  Mantua. — Effects  of  the  French 
V'ictoriis  on  the  different  Italian  Slates. — Injhsibilitu  of  AuMria. —  Wurmser  recruit- 
ed.— Battle  of  Roveredo. — French  victorious,  and  Mas.^tnii  occupies  Trent. — BuonOr- 
parte  defeats  Wurmser  at  Primolano — and  at  Bassano,  8th  September. —  Wurmser 
Jiies  to  Viccnza. — Battle  of  Areola. —  Wurmser  finally  shut  up  within  the  walU  of 
Mantua. 


The  reader  must,  of  course,  be  aware,  that 
Italy,  through  which  we  are  following;  the 
Tictorioua  career  of  Napoleon,  wat  not  ihe 
only  scene  of  war  between  Austria,  but  that 
a  field  of  equally  strenuous  and  much  more 
doubtful  contest  was  opened  upon  the 
Rhine,  where  the  high  military  talents  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  were  opposed  to  those  of 
Moreau  and  Jourdan,  the  French  generals. 
The  plan  which  the  Directory  had  adopt- 
ed for  the  campaign  of  1796  was  of  a  gi- 
gantic character,  and  menaced  Austria, 
their  most  powerful  enemy  upon  the  con- 
tinent, with  nothing  short  of  total  destruc- 
tion. It  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Car- 
not,  by  whom  it  was  formed,  and  of  Napo- 
leon and  Moreau,  by  whom  it  had  been  re- 
Tised  and  approved.  Under  sanction  of 
this  general  plan,  Buonaparte  regulated 
the  Italian  campaign  in  which  he  had  j)rov- 
«d  so  successful ;  and  it  had  been  schemed, 
that  to  allosv  Austria  no  breathing  space, 
Moreau,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  should  press  forward  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Germany,  supported  on  the  left 
by  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  both  generals  should  con- 
tinue to  advance,  until  Moreau  should  be 
in  a  position  to  communicate  with  Buona- 
parte through  the  Tyrol.  When  this  junc- 
tion of  the  whole  forces  of  France,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  ac- 
complished, it  was  Carnot's  ultimate  plan 
that  they  should  advance  upon  V  ienna,  and 
dictate  peace  to  the  Kmperor  under  the 
walla  of  his  capital. 

Of  this  great  project,  the  part  entrusted 
to  Buonaparte  was  completely  executed, 
ind  for  some  time  the  fortune  of  war  seem- 
ed equally  auspicious  to  France  upon  the 
Rhine  as  in  Italy.  Moreau  and  Jourdan 
crossed  that  great  national  boundary  at 
Neuwied  and  Kehl.  and  moved  eastward 
through  Germany,  forming  a  connected 
front  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  breadth, 
until  Moreau  had  actually  crossed  the  riv- 
er Leek,  and  was  almost  touching  with  his 
right  flank  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  through 
which  he  was,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  to  have  communicated  with 
Buonaparte. 

Durmg  this  advance  of  two  hostile  ar- 
mies, amounting  each  to  scvcnty-tive  thou- 
•ud  men,  which  filled  all  Germany  with 


consternation,  the  .\ustrian  leader,  War- 
tenslcben  was  driven  from  position  to  po- 
sition by  Jourdan,  while  the  .\rchduke 
Charles  was  equally  unable  to  maintain  hie 
ground  before  Moreau.  The  Imperial 
generals  were  reduced  to  this  extremity 
by  the  loss  of  the  army,  consisting  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  had 
been  detached  under  W'urmser  to  support 
the  remains  of  Beaulieu's  forces,  and  rein- 
state the  Austrian  affairs  in  Italy,  and  who 
were  now  on  their  march  through  the  Ty- 
rol for  that  purpose.  But  the  Archduke 
was  an  excellent  and  enterprising  officer, 
and  at  this  important  period  he  saved  the 
empire  of  Austria  by  a  bold  and  decided 
manoeuvre.  Leaving  a  large  part  of  his  ar- 
my to  make  head  against  Moreau,  or  at  least 
to  keep  him  in  check,  the  .\rchduko  moved 
to  the  right  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  foria 
a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  and  over- 
whelm Jourdan  with  a  local  superiority  of 
numbers,  being  the  very  principle  on  which 
the  French  themselves  achieved  so  many 
victories.  Jourdan  was  totally  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  and  disor 
dcrly  retreat,  wliich  was  renncred  disas  • 
irous  by  the  insurrection  of  the  German 
peasantry  around  his  fugitive  army.  Mo- 
reau, also  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  when  Jourdan.  with  the 
army  which  covered  his  left  flank,  was  de- 
feated, was  likewise  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring,  but  conducted  his  retrograde  moye 
mcnt  with  such  dexterity,  that  his  retreat 
through  the  Black  Fon  st,  where  the  Aus- 
trians  hoped  to  cut  him  off,  has  been  al 
ways  judged  worthy  to  be  compared  to  a 
great  victory.  Such  were  the  proceeding* 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  interior  of  Germa- 
ny, which  must  be  kept  in  view  as  inHuenc; 
ing,  at  first  by  the  expected  success  of  Mo- 
reau and  Jourdan,  and  afterwards  by  their 
actual  failure,  the  movements  of  the  Ital 
ian  army. 

As  the  divisions  of  Wurmser's  army  be- 
gan to  arrive  on  the  Tyrolese  district  of 
Trent,  where  the  Austrian  general  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters,  Buonaparte  became  ur- 
gent, either  that  reinforcements  should 
be  despatched  to  him  from  France,  or  that 
the  arniiee  on  the  Rhine  should  make  such 
a  movement  in  advance  towards  the  poiot 
where  they  might  co-opente  with  him,  u 
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had  been  agreed  upon  at  arranging  the  origi- 
nal plan  of'tiie  campaign.  But  he  obtained 
no  succours;  and  though  the  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  month  of  June,  yet  that  period  was  too 
late  to  afford  any  diversion  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon, VVurmser  and  his  whole  reinforce- 
ments being  already  either  by  that  time  ar- 
rived, or  on  the  point  of  arriving,  at  the 
place  where  they  were  to  commence  opera- 
tions against  the  French  army  of  Italy. 

The  thunder-cloud  which  had  been  so 
long  blackening  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  seemed  now  about  to  discharge  its 
fury.  Wurmser,  having  under  his  com- 
mand perhaps  eighty  thousand  men,  was 
about  to  march  from  Trent  against  the 
French,  whose  forces,  amounting  to  scarce 
half  so  many,  were  partly  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  partly  dispersed  in 
the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Adige  and 
Chiese,  for  covering  the  division  of  .Serru- 
rier,  which  carried  on  tlie  siege.  The  .fVus- 
trian  veteran,  confident  in  his  numbers,  was 
only  anxious  so  to  regulate  his  advance,  as 
to  derive  the  most  conclusive  consequen- 
ces from  the  victory  which  he  doubted  not 
to  obtain.  With  an  imprudence  which  the 
misfortunes  of  Beaulieu  ought  to  have  warn- 
ed him  against,  he  endeavoured  to  occupy 
with  the  divisions  of  his  army  so  large  an 
e.xtent  of  country,  as  rendered  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  maintain  their  communica- 
tions with  each  other.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  his  left  wing  under 
Quasdonowich,  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  and 
General  Ocskay,  who  were  detached  down 
the  valley  of  the  river  Chiese,  with  orders 
to  direct  their  march  on  Brescia.  This 
division  was  destined  to  occupy  Brescia, 
and  cutoff  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  the 
direction  of  Milan.  The  left  wing  of 
Wurmser's  army,  under  Melas,  was  to  de- 
scend the  Adige  by  both  banks  at  once,  and 
manoeuvre  on  Verona,  while  the  centre, 
commanrled  by  the  Austrian  Field-marshal 
in  person,  was  to  march  southward  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  take  pos- 
session of  Peschiera,  which  the  French  oc- 
cupied, ;uid,  descending  the  Mincio,  re- 
lieve the  siege  of  Mantua.  There  was 
this  radical  error  in  the  Austrian  pixn,  that, 
by  sending  Quasdonowich's  division  by  the 
valley  of  Chiese,  Wurmser  placed  the 
broad  lake  of  Guarda,  occupied  by  a  French 
flotilla,  between  his  right  wing  and  the  rest 
of  his  army,  and  of  course  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  centre  and  left  to  support 
Quasdonowich,  or  even  to  have  intelligence 
of  his  motions  or  his  fate. 

The  active  invention  of  Buonaparte,  sure 
as  lie  was  to  be  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
rapidity  of  the  French  army,  speedily  de- 
vised the  me;ins  to  draw  advantage  from 
this  dislocation  of  the  Austrian  forces. 
He  resolved  not  to  await  the  arrival  ol' 
Wurmser  and  Melas,  but,  concentrating  his 
whole  strength,  to  march  into  the  valley  of 
Chiese,  and  avail  himself  of  the  local  su- 
periority thus  obtained,  to  attack  and  over- 
power the  Austrian  division  left  under 
Quasdonowich,  who  was  advancing  on  Bres- 
cia, down  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  For 


this  purpose  one  great  sacrifice  was  neces 
sary.  The  plan  inevitably  involved  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Napoleon 
did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  this  great  ob- 
ject at  whatever  loss,  as  it  was  his  uniform 
system  to  sacrifice  all  secondary  views, 
and  to  incur  all  lesser  hazards,  to  secure 
what  he  considered  as  the  main  object  of 
the  campaign.  Serrurier,  who  commanded 
the  blockading  army,  was  hastily  ordered 
to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  can- 
non and  stores  which  had  been  collected 
with  so  much  pains  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege.  An  hundred  guns  were  abandon- 
ed in  the  trenches,  and  Wurmser,  on  ar- 
riving at  Mantua,  found  that  Buonaparte 
had  retired  with  a  precipitation  resembling 
that  of  fear. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  July  this  opera- 
tion took  place,  and,  leaving  the  division 
of  Augereau  at  Borghetto,  and  that  of  Mas- 
sena  at  Peschiera,  to  protect,  while  it  was 
possible,  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  Buona- 
parte rushed,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
his  combinations  had  rendered  superior, 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  which 
had  already  directed  its  march  to  Lonato_ 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  in 
order  to  approach  the  Mincio,  and  resume 
its  communication  with  Wurmser.  But 
Buonaparte,  placed  by  the  celerity  of  his 
movements  between  the  two  host.le  armies, 
defeated  one  division  of  the  .Austrian  right 
at  .Salo,  upon  the  lake,  and  another  at  Lo- 
nato.  At  the  same  time,  Augereau  and 
Massena,  leaving  just  enough  <^f  men  at  fhe'r 
posts  of  Borghetto  and  Peschiera  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  defence  against  Wurm- 
ser, made  a  forced  march  to  Brescia,  which 
was  occupied  by  another  division  of  the 
Austrian  right  wing.  But  that  body,  finding  it- 
self insulated,  and  conceiving  that  the  whole 
P'rench  army  was  debouching  on  them  from 
different  points,  was  already  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  Tyrol,  from  which  it  had  ad- 
vanced with  the  expectation  of  turning 
Buonaparte's  flank,  and  destroying  his  re- 
treat upon  Milan.  Some  French  troops 
were  left  to  accelerate  their  llight,  and  pre- 
vent their  again  m.iking  head,  while  Mas- 
sena and  Augereau,  rapidly  countermarch- 
ing, returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  to 
support  their  respective  rear-guards,  which 
they  had  left  at  Borghetto  and  Peschiera,  on 
the  line  of  that  river. 

They  received  intelligence,  however 
which  induced  them  to  halt  upon  this 
counter-march.  Both  rear-guards  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  line  of  the 
Mincio,  of  which  river  the  Austrians  had 
forced  the  passage.  The  rear-guard  of 
Massena,  under  (jeneral  Pigeon,  h.ad  I'lUen 
back  in  good  order,  so  as  to  occupy  Lon.-x- 
to  ;  that  of  Augereau  fled  with  prccipitatinn 
and  confusion,  and  failed  to  make  a  stand 
at  (^astiglione,  which  was  occupied  by 
Austrians,  who  entrenched  themselves 
there.  Valette,  the  general  who  command 
cd  this  body,  was  deprived  of  his  coininia- 
sion  in  prosrr.'e  of  his  troops  for  misbe- 
haviour, an  example  which  the  gallaiilry  of 
the  French  generals  rendered  extieinclj 
infrequent  in  their  service. 
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Wurmser  became  now  seriously  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  his  right  vvin^,  and  de- 
termined to  force  a  communication  with 
Quasdonowich  at  all  risks.  But  he  could 
only  attain  the  valley  ot  Cliiese,  and  the 
•right  bank  of  the  La^o  di  Guarda,  by  break- 
ing a  passage  through  the  divisions  of  Mas- 
sena  and  Augcreau.  On  the  3d  of  August, 
at  break  of  day,  two  divisions  of  Austrians, 
who  had  crossed  the  Mincio  in  pursuit  of 
Pigeon  and  Valette,  now  directed  them- 
Bclvps,  with  the  most  determined  resolution, 
on  the  French  troops,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  between  the  comniander-in-chief  and 
his  right  wing. 

The  late  rear-guard  of  Masscna,  which, 
by  his  counter-march,  had  now  become  his 
advanced-guard,  was  -Jefcated.  and  Lonato, 
the  place  which  they  occupied,  was  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  with  the  French  artillery, 
and  the  general  officer  who  comnrinded 
them.  But  the  Austrian  general,  thus  fir 
successful,  fell  into  the  great  error  of  ex- 
tending his  line  too  much  towards  th#right. 
in  order,  doubtless,  if  possible,  to  turn  the 
French  position  on  their  left  tiank,  thereby 
the  sooner  to  open  a  communication  with 
his  own  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  La- 
go 'di  Guarda,  to  force  which  had  been  his 
principal  object  in  the  attack..  But  in  thus 
mlnoeuvring  he  weakened  his  centre,  an 
error  of  which  ^Lassena  instantly  availed 
himself  He  formed  two  strong  columns 
under  Augereau,  with  which  he  redeemed 
the  victory,  by  breaking  through  and  divid- 
ing the  Austrian  line,  and  retaking  [/onalo  at 
the  point  of  the  biyonet.  The  manoeuvre  is 
indeed  asimple  one,  and  the  same  by  which, 
ten  years  afterwards,  Buonaparte  gained  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  bat  it  requires  the  ut- 
most promptitude  and  presence  of  mind  to 
seize  the  exact  moment  for  executing  such 
a  daring  measure  to  advantage.  If  it  is  but 
partially  successful,  and  the  enemy  retains 
steadiness,  it  is  very  perilous  ;  since  the 
attacking  column,  instead  of  flanking  the 
broken  divisions  of  the  opposite  line,  may 
be  itself  flanked  by  decided  officers  and  de- 
termined troops,  and  thus  experience  the 
disaster  which  it  was  their  object  to  occa- 
sion to  the  enemy.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  attack  on  the  centre  completely 
succeeded.  The  Austrians,  finding  *heir 
line  cut  asunder,  and  their  flanks  pressed 
by  the  victorious  columns  of  the  French, 
fell  into  total  disorder.  Some,  who  were 
farthe.sl*to  the  right,  pushed  forward,  in 
hopes  to  unite  themselves  to  Quasdono- 
wii;h.  and  what  they  might  find  remaining 
of  the  original  right  wing  ;  but  these  were 
atticked  in  front  by  General  Soret,  who 
had  been  active  in  defeating  Quasdonowich 
upon  the  30th  July,  and  were  at  the  samo 
time  pursued  by  another  detachment  of 
the  French,  which  had  broken  through  tlieir 
centre. 

.'^uch  wci  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  right  at 
the  battle  of  Lonato,  while  that  of  the  left 
was  no  \is3  unfavourable.  They  were  at- 
tacked bv  Augereau  with  tlie  utmost  bnve- 
rv,  and  driven  from  Castiglione,  of  which 
tiiey  had  become  masters  by  llie  bad  con- 
duct >if  Valette.  Augereau  achieved  this 
Vjl.  I.  L 
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important  result  at  the  price  of  many  orave 
men's  lives  ;  but  it  was  always  remembered 
as  an  essential  service  by  Buonaparte,  wh« 
afterwards,  when  such  dignities  came  in 
use,  bestowed  on  .\ugereau  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Castiglione.  .\fter  their  defeat, 
there  can  be  nothing  imagined  more  con 
fused  or  cplamitous  than  the  condition  of 
the  -Austria.-  divisions,  wiio,  having  attack- 
ed, witliuut  .asling  on  eich  other,  t'ouri 
themselves  opposed  and  finally  overwhelm- 
ed by  an  enemy  wlio  appeared  to  possess 
ubiquity,  simply  from  Iiis  activity  and  pow- 
er of  combining  his  forces. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  their  lamenta- 
ble state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  resem- 
bling in  its  consequences  more  than  one 
example  of  the  same  sort,  occurred  at  Lona- 
to. It  might,  with  any  briskness  of  intelli- 
gence, or  firmness  of  resolution,  have  prov- 
ed a  decisive  advantage  to  t'leir  arms  ;  it 
was,  in  its  result,  a  humiliating  illustration, 
how  completely  the  succession  of  bad  for- 
tune had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  .\ustrian 
soldiers.  The  reader  can  hardly  hwe' for- 
gotten the  incident  at  the  battle  of  Millesi- 
mo,  whe^an  Austrian  column  which  had 
been  led  astray,  retook,  as  if  it  were  by 
cliance,  the  important  village  of  Dego  -,*  or 
the  more  recent  instance,  when  a  body  of 
Beaulieu's  advanced-guard,  alike  unwit- 
tingly, had  nearly  made  Buonaparte  prison- 
er in  his  quarters.!  The  present  danger 
arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  conlusion 
and  want  of  combination  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  now,  as  in  the  former  perilous  occur- 
ren  es,  the  very  same  circumstances  which 
brought  on  the  danger,  served  to  ward 
it  ofl". 

A  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  .Austri- 
ans, partly  composed  of  those  who  had  been 
cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  partly  of 
stragglers  from  Quasdonowidi,  received 
information  from  the  peasantry,  that  the 
French  troops,  having  departed  in  every 
direction  to  improve  their  success,  had  on- 
ly left  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  town  of  Lonato.  The  commander  of 
the  division  resolved  instantly  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  thus  to  open  his 
march  to  the  Mincio,  to  join  Wurmser. 
Now,  it  happened  liiat  Buonaparte  himself, 
coming  from  Castiglione  with  only  his  staQ* 
for  protection,  had  just  entered  Lonato. 
He  was  surprised  when  an  .\uslrian  officer 
was  brought  before  him  bli.idfolr'ed,  as  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  who  sum- 
moned the  French  comm  mdanl  of  [>onato 
to  surrender  to  a  superif)r  force  of  Austri- 
ans, who.  he  stated,  were  alresidy  forming 
columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  place  by  ir 
resistible  force  of  numbers.  Buonaparte, 
with  admirable  preience  of  mind,  collect- 
ed his  numerous  statj"  around  him.  caused 
the  officer's  eyes  to  be  unhand  iged,  that  he 
might  see  in  whose  pre-^ence  he  stood,  anrf 
upbraided  him  with  the  insolence  of  which 
he  had  been  (guilty,  in  bringing  a  summons 
of  surrender  to  the  Frencii  coininaiider-in- 
chief  in  the  middle  of  his  army.  The  crcd 
ulous  officer,  recognizing  the   presence  uf 
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Buonaparte,  and  belicvinjr  it  impossible 
that  he  could  be  there,  v\ithout  at  least  a 
strong  division  of  his  army,  stammered  out 
apology,  end   returned   to  persuade  hi: 


induced  him  to  limit  his  measures  to  a  sira. 
pie  blockade,  which,  however,  was  so  strict 
;ls  to  retain  the  garrison  within  the  walls  of 
the  place,  and  cut  them  oft'  even  from  the 


dispirited  commander  to  surrender  himself,    islet  called  the  Seraglio. 


and  the  four  tliousand  men  and  upwards 
whom  he  commanded,  to  the  comparatively 
small  force  which  occupied  Lonato.  They 
grounded  their  arms  accordingly,  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  number,  and  missed  an  in- 
Yiting  and  easy  opportunity  of  carrying 
Buonaparte  prisoner  to  Wurmser's  head- 
quarters. 

The  Austrian  general  himself,  whose 
splendid  army  was  thus  destroyed  in  det  iil, 
had  been   hitherto  employed   in  revicti.al 


The  events  of  this  hurried  campaigof 
threw  light  on  the  feelings  of  the  different 
states  of  Italy  Lombardy  in  general  re- 
mained quiet,  and  the  citizens  of  Milan 
seemed  so  well  affected  to  the  French^ 
that  Buonaparte,  after  the  victory  of  Cas. 
tiglione.  returned  tfiem  his  thanks  in  name 
of  the  Republic.  But  at  Pavia,  and  else- 
where, a  very  opposite  disposition  waa 
evinced  ;  and  at  Ferrara,  the  Cardinal  Mat- 
tel, Archbishop  of  that  town,  made  M>ma 


ling  Mantua,   and  throwing  in  supplies  of  i  progress  in  exciting  an  insurrection.     Hi« 
every  kind;  besides  which,  a  large  portion    apology,  when  introduced  to  Buonaparte's 


of  his  army  had  been  detached  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  Serrurier,  and  the  troops  lately 
engaged  in  the  siege,  who  had  retreated 
towards  Marcaria.  When  Wurmser  learn- 
ed the  disasters  of  his  right  wing,  and  the 
desJ;ruction  of  the  troops  despatched  to 
form  a  communication  with  it,  he  sent  to 
recall  the  division  whi(jh  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  advanced  against  the  French  posi- 
tion between  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  with 
an  army  still  numerous,  notwithstanding 
the  reverses  which  it  had  sustained.  But 
Buonaparte  had  not  left  the  interval  unim- 
proved. He  had  recJlcd  Serrurier  from 
Marcaria,  to  assail  the  left  wing  and  the 
flank  of  the  Austrian  Field-marshal.  The 
opening  of  Serrurier's  iire  was  a  signal  for 
a  genera!  attack  on  all  points  of  Wurmser's 
line.  He  was  defeated,  and  nearly  made 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  suffering 
great  losses  in  the  retreat  and  pursuit,  that 
he  gained  with  difficulty  Trent  and  Rove- 
redo,  the  positions  adjacent  to  the  Tyrol, 
from  which  he  had  so  lately  sallied  with 
such  confidence  of  victory.  He  had  lost 
perhaps  one  half  of  his  fine  army,  and  the 
only  consolation  which  remained  was,  that 
he  had  thrown  supplies  into  the  fortress  of 
Mantua.  His  troops  also  no  longer  had  the 
masculine  confidence  which  is  necessary 
to  success  in  war.  They  were  no  longer 
proud  of  themselves  and  of  their  command- 
ere ;  and  those,  especially,  who  had  sus- 
tained so  many  losses  under  Bcaulieu, 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  do  their  duty, 
in  circumstances  where  it  seemed  that 
Destiny  itself  was  fighting  against  them. 

The  Austriins  are  supposed  to  have  lost 
nearly  forty  thousand  men  in  these  disas- 
trous battles.  The  French  must  have  at 
least  suffered  the  loss  of  one  i'ourth  of  the 
number,  though  Buonaparte  confesses  only 
to  seven  thousand  men  ;  and  their  army, 
desperately  fatigued  by  so  many  marches, 
such  constant  fighting,  and  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign,  where  even  the  general  for 
seven  days  never  laid  aside  hia  clothes,  or 
took  any  regular  repose,  required  some 
time  to  recover  their  physical  strength. 

Meantime,  Napoleon  resumed  his  posi- 
tion before  Mantua;  but  the  want  of  bat- 
tering cannon,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  unhealthy  heats  of  Autumn,  amid  lakes 
and  inundations,  besides  the  great  chance 
of  a  second  attack  on  the  part  of  Wurmser, 


presence  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  consist' 
ed  in  uttering  the  single  word,  Peccavi'- 
and  Napoleon,  soothed  by  his  submiesioc. 
imposed  no  punishment  on  him  for  his  of- 
fence, but,  on  the  contrary,  used  his  me- 
diation in  some  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Rome.  Yet  though  the  Bishop  of  Fer- 
rara, overawed  and  despised,  was  permitted 
to  escape,  the  conduct  of  his  superior,  the 
PopM.  who  had  shown  vacillation  in  hifl 
purposes  of  submission  when  he  heard  of 
the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  of  Maa- 
tua,  was  carefully  sioted  and  remembered 
for  animadversion,  when  a  suitable  mome»5: 
should  occur. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  during  these 
campaigns,  than  the  inflexibility  of  Austrij., 
which,  reduced  to  tlit^  extremity  of  dis- 
tress by  the  advance  of  Moreau  and  Jour- 
dan  into  her  territories,  stood  ncverthelegt* 
on  the  defensive  at  every  point,  and  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions  again  recruitedWurm- 
ser  with  fresh  troops,  to  the  amount  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men  ;  which  reinforcement  ena- 
bled that  general,  though  under  no  more; 
propitious  star,  again  to  resume  the  offea- 
sive.  by  advancing  from  the  Tyrol.  Wurm- 
ser. with  less  confidence  tlian  before,  hop- 
ed to  relieve  the  siege  of  Mantua  a  second 
time,  and  at  a  less  desperate  cost,  bv  mov- 
ing from  Trent  towards  Mantua,  througft 
the  defiles  formed  by  the  river  Brenta. 
This  mancKuvre  he  proposed  to  execute  witt 
thirty  tliousand  men.  while  he  left  twenty 
fliousand,  under  General  Davidowich,  ia  » 
slrong  position  at  or  near  Roveredo,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  Tyrol ;  an  invasiou 
ot' which  district,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
must  have  added  much  to  the  general  panic 
wiiich  already  astounded  Germany,  froia 
1)  ■  apprehended  advance  of  Moreau  and 
-■■iiirdan  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

i{ut)naparte  penetrated  the  design  of  the 
veltnan  [general,  and  suffered  him  without 
disturbance  to  march  towards  B:issano,  up- 
on the  Brenta,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Ku  • 
of  operations  on  which  he  intended  to  ma- 
nteuvre,  with  the  secret  intention  that  be 
would  himself  assume  the  offensive,  and 
overwhelm  Davidowich  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  them  precluded  a  communi 
cation  betwixt  that  general  and  Wurmser 
He  left  General  Kilmaine.  an  officer  ot 
Irish  extraction  in  whom  he  reposed  confi- 
dence, with  about  three  thousand  men,  t* 
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cover  the  siege  of  Mantua,  by  posting  him- 
self under  the  walls  of  Verona,  while,  con- 
centrating a  strong  body  of  forces.  Napole- 
on marched  upon  the  town  of  Roveredo, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and 
having  in  its  rear  the  strong  position  of  Gal- 
liano. The  town  is  situated  on  the  high 
road  to  Trent,  and  Davidowich  lay  there 
with  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians,  in- 
tended to  protect  the  Tyrol,  while  Wurm- 
eer  moved  down  the  Brenta,  which  runs  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  Adigc,  but  at 
about  thirty  miles'  distance,  so  that  no 
communication  for  mutual  support  could 
take  place  between  Wurmser  and  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, [t  was  upon  Davidowich 
that  Buonaparte  first  meant  to  pour  his 
thunder. 

The  b  ittle  of  Roveredo,  fought  upon  the 
fourth  of  September,  was  one  of  that  great 
general's  splendid  days.  Before  he  could 
approach  t'iie  town,  one  of  his  divisions 
had  to  force  the  strongly  entrenched  camp 
of  Mori,  where  the  enemy  made  a  despe- 
rate defence,  .\nother  attacked  the  .\us- 
rians  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  .\dige, 
(for  the  action  took  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,)  until  the  enemy  at  length  re- 
treated, still  fi_'hting  desperately.  Napo- 
leon sent  his  orders  to  General  Dubois,  to 
charge  with  the  first  regiment  of  hussars — 
he  did  80,  and  broke  the  enemy,  but  fell 
mortally  wounded  with  three  balls.  "  I 
die,"  he  said,  •'  for  the  Republic — bring  me 
but  tidings  that  the  victory  is  certain." 

The  retreating  enemy  were  driven  through 
the  town  of  Roveredo,  without  having  it  in 
their  power  to  mike  a  stand.  The  exU-orae 
strength  of  the  position  of  Galliano  seemed 
to  afford  tiiem  rallying  ground.  The  Adige 
18  there  bordered  by  precipitous  mountains, 
approaching  so  near  its  course,  as  only  to 
leave  a  pass  of  forty  toises  breadth  between 
the  river  and  the  precipice,  which  opening 
was  defended  by  a  vill:l^■e,  a  castle,  and  a 
strong  defensive  wall  resting  upon  the  rock, 
all  well  garnished  with  artillery.  The 
PVench,in  their  enthusiasm  of  victory,  could 
not  be  stopped  even  by  these  obstacles. 
Eight  pieces  of  light  artillery  were  brought 
forward,  under  cover  of  whlc'n  the  infantry 
charged  and  carried  this  strong  position  ;  so 
little  do  natural  advantages  avail  when  the 
minds  of  the  assailants  are  influenced  with 
an  opinion  th'it  they  are  irresistible,  and 
those  of  the  defenders  ire  depressed  by  a  i 
uniform  and  uninterruptrd  course  of  defeat,  j 
Six  or  seven  thuusiad  orisoners,  and  fifteen  i 
pieces  of  cannon  captured,  were  the  fruits 
of  this  splendid  victory  ;  and  Masseiia  the 
next  morninu'  took  posfc.-^sion  of  Trent  in  [ 
the  'I'yiol,  t>o  lon-t  the  strong-hold  where  I 
VVurmserhiid  maintained  his  head-quarters. 

The  wrecks  of  Davidowich's  army  fled  ! 
deeper  into  the  Tvrol,  and  took  up  their  I 
position  at  Lavisn,  a  small  village  on  a  riv-  | 
er  of  a  similnr  name,  about  three  leagues  to  j 
the  northward  of  Trent,  and  situated  in  the  i 
principal  road  which  communicates  with  i 
BriTen  and  Inspruck.  Riionaparte  instant-  | 
ly  pursued  thi'  11  v  iih  ■  '  vision  of  his  army,  ! 
commrid"d  •>    "'  ■  "I  pished  the  La-  [ 

♦isa   with     ti-  !'il?  ilie  enemy' 


t  v\ere  amused  with  an  assault  upon  tJie 
bridge.  Thus  he  drove  them  froi.i  their  po- 
^ution,  which,  being  the  entrance  of  one  cf 
tiic  chief  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  secure,  and  it  was  occupied  s^.- 
cordingly  by  Vaubois  with  his  victorioua 
division. 

Buonap.arte,  in  consequence  of  his  pi-e.^ 
ent  condition,  became  desirous  to  concili- 
ate tlie  martial  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
published  a  proclafnation.  in  wliich  he  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
turn to  tiieir  homes  ;  assuring  them  of  pro- 
tection against  military  violence,  and  la- 
bouring to  convince  thcin,  that  they  hi.j. 
themselves  no  interest  in  the  war,  which  I.:; 
waged  against  the  Emperor  and  his  govern- 
ment, but  not  against  his  subjects.  That 
his  conduct  might  appear  ro  he  of  a  piece 
with  his  reasoning.  Napoleon  issued  an 
edict,  disuniting  the  principality  of  Trent 
from  the  German  empire,  and  annexing  it 
in  point  of  sovereignity  to  the  French  Re- 
public, while  he  intrusted,  or  seemed  to  In- 
trust, the  inhabitants  themselves,  with  th<» 
pov.-er  of  administering  their  own  laws  aiid 
government. 

Bounties  which  depended  on  the  gift  cf 
an  armed  enemy,  appeared  very  suspicious 
to  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  aware  that  in 
fact  the  order  of  a  French  officer  would  be. 
more  efTectual  law,  whenever  that  natioa 
had  the  power,  than  that  of  any  administra- 
tor of  civil  affairs  whom  they  miglit  them- 
selves be  permitted  to  choose.  As  for  the 
proclamation,  the  French  general  might  a.s 
well  have  wasted  his  eloquence  on  the  rocks 
of  the  country.  The  Tyrol,  one  of  thfi 
earliest  possessions  of  the  House  of  .\us- 
tria,  had  been  uniformly  governed  by  those 
princes  with  strict  respect  to  the  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  possessed  al- 
ready of  complete  personal  freedom.  Se- 
cured in  all  the  immunities  which  wer& 
necessary  for  their  comfort,  these  sagacious 
peasants  saw  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
hand  of  a  stranger  general,  excepting  what 
Buonaparte  himself^  has  termed,  those  vex- 
ations necessarily  annexed  to  a  country 
which  becomes  the  seat  of  war,  and  which, 
in  more  full  detail,  include  whatever  the 
avarice  of  the  general,  the  necessities  of 
the  soldiers,  not  to  mention  the  more  vio- 
lent outrage  of  marauders  and  plunderers 
may  choose  to  exact  from  the  inhabitants. 
But,  besides  this  prudent  calculation  of 
consequences,  the  Tyrolese  felt  the  gener- 
ous sjjjrit  of  national  independence,  and  re- 
solved that  their  mountains  should  not  bft 
dishonoured  by  the  inarch  of  an  armed  ena- 
my,  if  the  unerring  rifle-guns  of  their  chj- 
dren  were  alile  to  protect  their  native  soil 
from  sucti  indignity.  Every  mode  of  re- 
sistance was  prepared  ;  and  it  was  then  that, 
those  piles  of  rocks,  stones,  and  trunks  of 
trees,  were  collected  on  the  verge  of  the 
precipices  which  line  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
and  other  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  but  which, 
remained  in  grim  repose  till  rolled  down,  Ut 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  invaders  in  1809,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  valiant  Hoffer  and  his  coio 
parfions  in  arms. 
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More  successful  with  the  sword  than  the 
pen,  B'lonaparte  had  no  sooner  disposed  of 
bavidowich  and  his  army,  than  he  began 
his  operations  against  Wurinsnr  himself, 
who  liad  by  this  time  learned  tlie  total  de- 
feat of  his  subordinate  division,  and  that 
the  French  were  possessed  of  Trent.  The 
Austrian  Field-marshal  immediately  con- 
cieved  that  the  French  general,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  successes,  would  be  dispos- 
ed to  leave  Italy  behind,  and  advance  to  In- 
spruck,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the 
armies  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  which  were 
now  on  the  full  advance  into  Germany. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  renouncing  his  own 
scheme  of  relieving  Mantua,  Wurniser 
thought  the  time  favourable  for  carrying  it 
into  execution  ;  and  in  place  of  falling  back 
witli  his  army  on  P'riuli,  and  thus  keeping 
open  his  communication  with  Vienna,  he 
committed  the  great  error  of  involving  him- 
seli' still  deeper  in  the  Italian  passes  to  the 
southward,  by  an  attempt,  with  a  diminished 
force,  to  execute  a  purpose,  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish  wiien  his  army 
Was  double  the  strength  of  the  French. 
With  this  ill-chosen  plan,  he  detached  Me- 
zaros  with  a  division  of  his  forces,  to  ma- 
noeuvre on  Verona,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
Buonaparte  had  stationed  Kilmaine,  to  cov- 
er the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of 
Mantua.  Mezaros  departed  accordingly, 
and  leaving  Wurmser  at  Bassano  on  the 
Brenta,  marched  south-westward  towards 
the  collateral  valley  of  the  Adige;  and  at- 
tacked Kilmaine,  who,  by  drawing  his  men 
under  cover  of  the  fortifications  of  Verona, 
made  a  resolute  defence.  The  Austrian 
general,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the 
piace  by  a  coup-de-main,  was  meditating  to 
cross  the  Adige,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  most  urgent  commands  to  rejoin  Wunii- 
ser  with  all  possible  despatch. 

As  soon  as  Bjonaparte  learned  this  new 
separation  of  Wurmser  from  a  large  division 
of  his  army,  he  anticipated  the  possibility 
of  defeating  the  Held-marshal  himself, 
driving  him  from  his  position  at  Bassano, 
and  of  consequence,  cutting  off  at  his  leis- 
ure the  division  of  Mezaros,  which  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  to  the  southward  as  effectu- 
ally to  compromise  its  safety. 

To  execute  this  plan  required  the  utmost 
rapidity  of  movement ;  for,  should  Wurmser 
learn  that  Buonaparte  was  advancing  to- 
wards Bassano,  in  time  to  recall  Mezaros, 
he  might  present  a  front  too  numerous  to 
be  attac.ied  with  hope  of  success.  There 
are  twenty  leagues'  distance  betwixt  Trent 
and  Bassano,  and  that  ground  was  to  be 
traversed  by  means  of  verv  ditficult  roads, 
in  the  space  of  two  davs  at  farthest.  But  it 
was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  tri-^mphed,  through  the  enthu- 
siastic power  which  he  possessed  over  the 
Boldiery,  and  by  which  he  could  ur'ie  them 
to  the  most  incredil)le  exertions.  He  left 
Trent  on  the  fUh  September  at  break  of 
day,  and  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, Borgo  di  Val  Luciano,  a  march  of  ten 
French  leagues.  .\  similar  forced  march  of 
five  leagues  and  upwards,  brought  hipi  up 


with    Wurmser's    advanced-guard,    whiciJ 
was  strongly  posted  at  Primolano. 

The  effect  of  the  surprise,  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French  attack,  surmounted 
all  the  advantages  of  position.  The  Aus- 
trian double  lines  were  penetrated  by  a 
charge  of  three  French  columns — the  cav- 
alry occupied  the  high  road,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  on  Bassano — in  a  word, 
Wurmser's  vanguard  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  more  than  four  thousand  men  laid  down 
their  arms.  From  Primolano  the  French, 
dislodging  whatever  enemies  they  encoun 
tered,  advanced  to  Cismone,  a  village, 
where  a  river  of  the  same  name  unites  with 
the  Brenta.  There  they  halted,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  ;  and  on  that  evening  no  senti- 
nel in  the  army  endured  more  privations 
than  Napoleon  himself,  who  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  night  without  either  staff- 
officers  or  baggage,  and  was  glad  to  accept 
a  share  of  a  private  soldier's  ration  of 
bread,  of  which  the  poor  fellow  liv^d  to 
remind  his  general  when  he  was  become 
Emperor. 

Cismone  is  only  about  four  leagues  from 
Bassano,  and  Wurmser  heard  with  alarm, 
that  the  French  leader,  whom  he  conceived 
to  be  already  deeply  engaged  in  the  Tyro- 
lese  passes,  had  destroyed  his  vanguard, 
and  was  menacing  his  own  position,  it  was 
under  this  alarm  that  he  despatched  ex- 
presses, as  already  mentioned,  to  recall 
Mezaros  and  his  division.  But  it  was  too 
late  ;  for  that  general  was  u.^.Jer  the  walls 
of  Verona,  nigh  fifteen  leagues  from  Wurm- 
ser's position,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Fiench  army  w-as  at 
Cismone,  witjiin  a  third  part  of  that  dis- 
tance. 'fi;e  utmost  exer'-i^nii  of  Mezaros 
could  only  bring  his  clivlciou  as  far  as 
Montebello,  upon  the  Sth  September,  when 
the  battle  of  Bassano  seemed  to  decide 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  commander-in- 
chief. 

This  victory  v,'as  as  decisive  as  any  which 
Buonaparte  haJ  hitherto  obtained.  The 
village  of  Salagna  was  first  car.-ied  by  main 
force,  and  then  the  French  army,  continu- 
ing to  descend  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta, 
attacked  V/urmser's  main  body,  which  still 
iiy  under  his  own  command  in  the  town  of 
ij  lEsano.  Augereau  penetrated  into  the 
town  upon  the  riglit,  Masscna  upon  the  left. 
They  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  seized 
the  cannon  by  which  the  bridge  was  defend- 
ed, in  spile  of  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian 
grenadiers,  charged  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing \Vurinser  and  his  staff,  who  were  now 
in  absolute  flight. 

The  Field-marshal  himself,  with  the  mil- 
ilarv  chest  of  his  army,  nearly  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  ;  and  though  he  es- 
caped for  the  time,  it  was  after  an  almost 
general  dispersion  of  his  troops.  Sii  thou- 
sand .\ustrians  surrendered  to  Buonaparte  ; 
Quasdonowich,  with  three  <•  four  thousand 
men,  effected  a  retreat  to  the  northeast, 
and  gained  Friuli  ;  while  Wurmser  himself, 
finding  it  impossible  to  escape  otherwise 
fled  to  Vicenza  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  there  united  the  scattered  forces  wl  jch 
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■till  followed   him,  with   the   division    of  i  Adige,  and  that  he  should  necessarily  be 

cut  oft"  if  he  prosecuted  his  march  to  Leg- 
nago.  Thus  irfe  passage  at  tlial  place  was 
left  altogether  undefended  ;  and  Wurmser, 
apprised  of  this  unhoped-for  chance  of  es 
cape,  occupied  the  village,  and  took  pos 
session  of  liie  bridge. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime,  having 
moved  from  Bassano  to  Areola  in  pursuit 
of  the  defeated  enemy,  learned  at  the  lat- 
ter place  that  Wurmser  still  lingered  at 
Legnago,  perliaps  to  grant  his  troops  some 
indispensable  rej^-ose,  perhaps  to  watch 
whether  it  might  be  even  yet  possible  to 
give  the  slip  to  the  French  divisions  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  by  a  rapid 
march  back  upon  Padua,  to  regain  his  com- 
munication with  the  Austrian  territories, 
instead  of  inclosing  himself  in  Mantua. 
Buonaparte  hastened  to  avail  himself  of 
these  moments  of  indecision.  Aiigeroao 
was  ordered  to  march  upon  Legnago  by  the 
road  from  Padua,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  possi- 
bility of  Wurmser's  retreat  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  while  Massena's  division  was  thrown 
across  the  Adige  by  a  ferry  at  Ronco,  to 
strengthen   General  Kilmaine,  who  had  al- 


Mezaros.  When  this  junction  was 
complished,  the  aged  Marshai  had  still  the 
command  of  about  si.vteen  thousand  men, 
out  (f  sixty  thousand,  with  whom  !ie  had, 
scarce  a  week  before,  commenced  the  cam- 
paign. 'I"he  material  part  of  his  army,  guns, 
wagons,  and  baggage,  was  all  lost — his  re- 
treat upon  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria 
was  entirely  cut  off — the  flower  of  his  army 
was  destroyed — courage  and  confidence 
were  gone — theic  seemed  no  remedy  but 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms  to  the 
youthful  conqueror  by  whose  forces  he  was 
now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wuhout,  as  it 
appeared,  any  possibility  of  e.vtricating  him- 
self. But  F'ale  itself  seemed  to  take  some 
tardy  compassion  on  this  venerable  and  gal- 
lant veteran,  and  not  only  adjourned  his 
final  fall,  but  even  granted  him  leave  to 
gather  some  brief-dated  laurels,  as  the 
priests  of  old  were  wont  to  garland  their 
victims  before  the  final  sacrifice. 

Surrounded  by  dangers,  and  cut  off  from 
iny  other  retreat,  Wurmser  formed  the 
«Jlant  determination  to  throw  himself  and 
Jiis    remaining    forces    into   Mantua,    and 


share   the  fate  of  the  beleagured  fortress  |  ready  occupied  the  line  of  a  small  river 
which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  relieve.  But    called  the  Molinclla,  which  intersects  the 


to  execute  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  Adige,  nor  was  it  easy  to  say  how 
this  was  to  be  accomplislied.  V'erona,  one 
point  of  oassage,  was  defended  by  Kilmaine, 
who  ""ad  already  repulsed  Mezaros.  Leg- 
nago, where  there  was  a  bridge,  was  also 
garrisoned  by  the  French  ;  and  Wurmser 
had  lost  his  bridge  of  pontoons  at  the  battle 
of  Bassano.  .\t  the  village  of  Albarado, 
however,  there  was  an  established  ferry, 
tot^ally  insufficient  for  passing  over  so  con- 
siderable a  force  wi'h  the  necessary  de- 
spatch, but  which  Wurmser  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  across  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the  facilities  which 
might  present  themselves  for  accomplish- 
ing a  retreat  on  that  fortress.  This  precau- 
tion proved  for  the  time  the  salvation  of 
Wurmser,  and  what  remained  of  his  army. 
F'orlune,  which  has  such  intiuence  in 
warlike  affairs,  had  so  ordered  it,  that  Kil- 
maine, apprehending  that  Wurmser  would 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  at  Verona,  and 
desirous  to  improve  his  means  of  resistance 
against  so  great  a  force,  had  sent  orders  that 
the  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  who  guard- 
ed the  bridge  at  Legnago  should  join  him  at 
Verona,  and  that  an  equal  number  should 
btj  detached  from  the  blockade  of  Mantua, 
to  supply  their  place  on  the  Lower  ,\dige. 
The  former  part  oi  his  command  had  been 
obeyed,  and  the  garrison  of  Legnago  were 
on  their  march  for  Verona.  But  the  relief 
which  was  designed  to  occupy  tlieir  post, 
though  on  their  way  to  I,egnago,  had  not 
Tet  arrived.  The  .\ustrian  cavalry,  who 
nad  passed  over  at  Albarado,  encountering 
this  b<idy  on  its  march  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua,  attacked  them  with  spirit,  .and  sa- 
bred a  good  many.  The  commander  of  the 
French  battalion,  cnnlounded  at  this  ap- 
pearance, concluded   that  the  whole   Aus- 


country  between  Legnago  and  Mantua.  If 
this  position  could  be  made  good,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  Austrian  general,  una- 
ble to  reich  Mantua,  or  to  maintain  himself 
at  Legnago,  must  even  yet  surrender  him- 
self and  his  army. 

On  the  l'2th  September,  Wurmser  began 
his  march.  He  was  first  opposed  at  Corea, 
where  Murat  and  Pigeon  had  united  their 
forces.  But  Wurmser  made  his  disposi- 
tions, and  attacked  with  a  fury  which  swept 
out  of  the  way  both  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  village.  In  the  heat  of  the  skirmish, 
and  just  when  the  French  were  giving  way, 
Buonaparte  himself  entered  Corea,  with 
the  purpose  of  personally  superintending 
the  dispositions  made  for  intercepting  the 
retreat  of  Wurmser,  when,  but  for  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  he  had  nearly  fallen  as  a 
prisoner  into  the  Lands  of  the  general  whose 
destruction  he  was  labotiriiig  to  insure. 
Wurmser  arrived  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  gave  orders  for  a  i  ursuit  in 
every  direction ;  commanding,  however, 
that  the  French  general  should,  if  possible, 
be  taken  alive— a  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances worthy  of  remark,  since  it  author- 
ised the  Austrian  general  for  the  moment 
to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  him,  who,  be- 
fore and  after,  was  the  master  of  his  des- 
tiny. 

Having  again  missed  this  great  prize, 
Wurmser  continued  his  march  all  night, 
and  turning  aside  from  the  great  road,  where 
the  blockading  army  had  taken  measures  to 
intercept  him,  he  surprised  a  small  bridge 
over  the  Molinella,  at  a  village  called  Villa 
Impenla,  by  which  he  eluded  encountering 
the  forces  of  Kilmaine.  A  body  ot"  French 
horse,  sent  to  impede  his  progress,  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  On  the 
14th,  Wurmser  obtained  a  similar  success 


trianariuy  had  gained  the  right  bank  of  the  '  at  Castcl-Dui,   where   hie  cujraMiers  do- 
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stroycd  a  bodv  of  Frenrh  infantry:  and 
having  nov.-  forced  himstlf  Vvto  a  communi- 
cation with  Mantua,  he  encamped  between 
the  suburb  of  Saint  (3corge  and  the  citade', 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication with  tho  country,,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  supply  of  forage  and 
previsions. 

But  it  v.-as  not  Buonaparte's  intention  to  | 
lear<i  him  undisturh';d  in  so  commodious  a  : 
posii  on.     Having   receiver,  tlie   surrender  | 
of  an  .Vustriaii  corps  which  was  left  in  Porto  I 
Lecmago.  ;'nd  irlcaned  up  ?uch  other  rem-  | 
D:\nts  of  Wi'.rniser's  army  as  could  not  ac-  ', 
company  their  general  in  Jiis  rapid  march  j 
to  Mantua,  he  resolved  once  more  to  ibrce  ' 
his  way  ir.to  the  isles  of  the  Seraglio,  upon  j 
which  Mantua  is  built,  and  coniine  the  be-  ] 
sieged  within   the  wails  of  their  garrison. 
On  the  iSth.  after  a  very  severe  and  bloody  I 
action,  the  French  obtained  po^^seision  of 
the  suburb  of  Saint  Gcorije,  and  the  cita- 
de! termed  La  Favorita,  and  a  long  series  | 
of  severe    sallies  and  attacks  toek  place, 
v.hich.   although   gallantly   fought  by  the 
Austria;;?,  generally  tended  to  their  disad- 
vantage, so  that  th(!y  were   linally  again 
blockaded  withi.i  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
castle. 

The  woes  of  war  now  appeared  among 
them  in  a  different  and  even  more  hideous 
form  than  when  inflicted  with  tiio  sword 
afoiie.     Wlien  >Vurniser  threv.-  himself  in- 


to Mantua,  the  garrison  might  amount  to 
twenty-six  thousand  men  ;  yet  ere  October 
was  far  advanced,  there  were  littH  abova 
the  half  of  the  number  fit  for  service. 
There  were  nearly  nine  thousand  sick  in 
the  hospitals, — infectious  disc?.oe8,  priva- 
tions of  every  kind,  and  the  unhealthy  air 
of  the  lakes  and  marshes  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  had  cut  off  the  remainder 
The  French  also  had  lost  great  numbers; 
but  the  conquerors  could  reckon  up  their 
victories,  and  forget  the  price  at  which 
they  had  been  purchased. 

It  was  a  proud  vaunt,  and  a  cure  in  itself 
for  many  losses,  that  the  minister  of  War 
had  aright  to  make  the  following  speech  to 
the  Directory,  at  the  formal  introduction  of 
jNIarmont,  then  nid-de-camp  of  Buonay).irte, 
and  commissioned  to  present  on  his  part 
the  colours  and  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy  : — '•  In  the  course  of  a  single  cam- 
paign," he  truly  said,  '•  Italy  had  been  en- 
tirely conquered — three  large  armies  had 
been  entirely  destroyed — more  than  fifty 
stand  of  Colours  had  been  taken  bv  the  vic- 
tors— forty  thousand  Austrians  had  laid 
down  their  arms — and,  what  was  not  the 
least  surprising  part  of  the  whole,  these 
deeds  had  been  accomplished  by  an  army 
of  only  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen,  com- 
manded bv  a  general  scarce  twenty -six  years 
old." 
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AKOt'T  tlii.r  period  the  re-union  of  Corsi- 
ca with  France  took  place.  Buonaparte  con- 
"ributcd  to  this  change  in  the  political  re- 
lations of  his  native  country  indirectly,  in 
part  by  the  high  pride  which  his  countiy- 
mcn  must  have  originally  taken  in  his 
splendid  career;  and  he  did  so  more  ini- 
metliatcly,  by  seizing  the  town  and  port  of 
Leghorn,  and  assisting  those  Corsicans, 
who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Kugllsh  party, 
to  return  to  their  native  island.  He  inti- 
Jnated  the  event  to  the  Directory,  and  stat- 
*^d  that  h<.'  had  apiiointed  (Tontili,  the  prin- 
cipal parti/.an  of  the  French,  to  govern  the 
isl.and  provisionally ;  and  lliat  the  Com- 
missioner Salicetti  was  to  set  sail  for  the 
purpose  of  making  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments, 'i'lie  communication  is  coldly  made. 
:ior  docs  Buonaparte's  love  of  hi.s  birth- 
plicc  induce  him  to  expatiate  upon  its  ini- 
iportanre.  although  the  Directory  afterwards 
Tnade  the  iiccpiisition  of  that  island  a  great 
?'riemp  of  exultation.     But  his  destines  had 


called  him  to  too  high  an  elevation  to  per- 
mit, his  distinguishing  the  obscure  islet 
Vr'hich  he  had  arisen  from  originilly.  He 
was  like  the  young  lion,  who,  while  he  is 
scattering  the  herds  and  destroying  the 
hunters,  thinks  little  of  the  forest-cave  vn 
which  he  first  saw  the  light.* 


*Wo  havo  saiil  (p.  201)  that  Duonaparto  nerer 
distinguished  his  native  country  after  his  higti 
exaltation,  and  did  not  of  coiirRfi  po^sMs  tlio.iffcc- 
tion  of  tlie  inhabitants  in  a  <tron5  degree.  But 
in  his  Memoirs  while  at  St.  Helena,  he  jpvc^  a 
sketch  of  the  geographical  uoscriptioti  and  hi!>tory 
of  Corsica,  and  sugsjests  several  plans  for  civilij'.a- 
tion  of  his  countrymen, — one  of  which,  the  ilopriv- 
iiig  them  of  the  arms  which  they  constantly  \ve»r, 
might  be  prudent  were  it  prartic.ihle,  hut  ce.t.ii.ify 
would  be  highly  unpalatable.  There  is  an  odd  ob- 
servation, "  that  the  Crown  of  Corsica  must  on  tho 
te^mporary  annexation  of  the  island  to  Great  Biif,- 
ain,  have  been  surprised  at  finding  iL-«lf  apper- 
taining to  the  successor  of  Fingal."  Not  mow 
we  should  think  than  the  diadem  of  Frainv,  iivi 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy,  may  have  irjirvelted  M 
n>ectins  on  the  brow  ofaCoMican  soldier  of  fortune 
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Indeed  Buonaparte's  situation,  however 
orilliant,  was  at  the  same  time  critical,  and 
required  his  undivided  thoughts.  Mantua 
Btill  held  out.  and  was  likely  to  do  so. 
Wurmser  had  caused  about  throe-fourths 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  his  cavalry  to  bo 
killed  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garri- 
i'on,  and  tlius  made  a  large  addition,,  such 
os  it  was,  to  the  proviilons  of  l.'ie  place. 
His  character  for  courage  and  determina- 
tion was  completely  established  ;  ami  being 
:t>ow  engaged  in  defending  a  fortress  by  or- 
dinary rules  of  art,  which  he  perfectly  un- 
0€rstood,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  over- 
reached and  out-mantruvred  by  the  new 
ej'stcm  of  tactics,  which  occasioned  his 
T/iisfortunes  in  the  open  field. 

While,  therefore,  the  last  pledge  of  Aus- 
tria's dominions  in  Italy  was  confided  to 
voch  safe  custody,  tlie  Emperor  and  hi.-: 
ministers  were  eagerly  engaged  in  making 
a  new  effort  to  recover  their  Italian  terri- 
tories. The  defeat  of  Jourdan,  and  the 
Jttrcat  of  Morcau  before  the  Archduke 
Charles,  had  given  the  Imperialists  some 
i)reathing  time,  and  enabled  them  by  esten- 
sjve  levies  in  the  warlike  province  of  Illy- 
ria,  as  well  as  draughts  iVom  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  to  take  the  field  with  a  new  ar- 
my, for  the  recovery  of  the  Italian  provin- 
ces, and  the  relief  of  Mantua.  By  orders 
<»f  the  Aulic  Council,  two  armies  were  ae- 
wembled  on  the  Italian  frontier  ;  one  at 
Vriuli.  which  was  partly  composed  of  that 
jwrtion  of  the  army  of  Wurmser,  which, 
«ut  off  fro.n  their  main  body  at  the  battle 
of  Basfano,  had  eficcted,  under  Quasdono- 
wich,  a  retreat  in  that  direction  ;  the  other 
■wai  to  he  formed  on  ine  Tyrol.  They 
T^ere  to  operate  in  conjunction,  and  both 
■were  placed  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
nlial  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of  high  reputation, 
which  was  then  thousht  merited. 

Thu«,  for  the  fourth  time,  Buonapart? 
>as  to  contest  the  same  objects  on  the 
DaoM;  ground,  witn  nev/  forces  belonging  to 
Ihc  same  enemy.  He  had,  indeed,  himself 
received  from  France  reinforcement?  to  the 
mimber  of  twelve  battalions,  tVom  those 
Uoops  which  had  been  formerly  employed 
m  La  Vendee.  The  army  in  general,  since 
■victory  had  placed  the  resources  of  the  rich 
country  which  they  occupied  at  the  com- 
ovanii  of  their  leader,  had  been  well  sup- 
(>lied  with  clothes,  food,  and  provisions, 
.iUMi  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  chief 
■who  had  conducted  them  from  starving  on 
^b€  l>arr»;:i  .\It)s  into  this  land  of  plenty,  and 
had  dir"cted  their  military  efforts  with  such 
Hkill,  th'.t  they  could  scarce  ever  be  said 
lo  have  f.ii led  of  success  in  whatever  they 
■ijwicrtook  under  his  direction. 

Napoleon  had  also  on  hia  side  the  good 
■wishcK,  if  not  of  the  Italians  in  general,  of 
a  considerable  party,  especially  in  Lombar- 
•tJy,  and  friends  and  enemies  were  alike  im- 
pressed with  belief  in  his  predestined  snc- 
CCSB.  During  the  I'ormer  attempts  of  Wurin- 
ner,  a  contrary  opinion  had  prevailed,  and 
lh€  news  that  the  Austrians  were  in  mo- 
tion, hod  given  birth  to  insurrections  against 
tfce  Frencli  in  many  places,  and  to  the 
Vo*^'^'-atioK  of  sentiments  unfavourable  to 


them  almost  everywhere.  But  now,  whei 
all  predicted  the  certain  success  of  Na- 
poleon, the  friends  of  A>ustria  remained 
quiet,  and  the  numerous  party  who  desire 
in  such  cases  to  keep  on  the  winning  side 
added  weight  to  the  actual  friends  of  France, 
by  expressing  their  opinions  in  her  favour. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Victory,  as  if  dis- 
pleased that  mortals  shruld  presume  to 
calculate  the  motives  of  so  fickle  a  deity, 
was,  on  this  occasion,  disposed  to  be  more 
coy  than  formerly  even  to  her  greatest  fa- 
vourite, and  to  oblige  him  to  toil  harder 
than  he  had  done  even  when  the  odds  were 
more  asiainst  him. 

Davidow-'f-.h  commanded  the  body  of  the 
Austrians  which  was  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
which  included  the  fine  militia  of  that  mar- 
tial province.  Tlien^  was  little  difficulty  in 
prevailing  on  them  to  advance  into  Italy, 
convinced  as  they  were  that  there  was 
small  security  for  their  national  indepen- 
dence while  the  French  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Loinbardv.  Buonaparte,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  placed  Vaubois  in  the  pass- 
es upon  the  river  Lavisa,  above  Trent,  to 
cover  that  ne->v  possession  of  tiie  French 
Republic,  and  check  the  advance  of  Davi- 
dowich.  It  was  the  plan  of  Alvinzi,  to  de- 
scend from  Friuli,  and  approach  V-.cenza, 
to  which  place  he  expected  Davidowicli 
might  penetrate  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment dow  n  the  Adige,  Having  thus  brought 
his  united  army  into  activity,  his  design  wa.s 
to  advance  on  Mantua,  the  constant  object 
of  blooay  contention.  He  commenced  hia 
march  in  the  beginning  of  October  1796. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  heard  that  Alvinzi 
was  in  motion,  he  sent  orders  to  Vaubois 
to  attack  Davidowich,  and  to  Massena  to 
advance  to  Bassano  upon  the  Brenta,  and 
make  head  against  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief.     Both  measures  failed  in  effect. 

Vaubois  indeed  made  his  attack,  but  so 
unsuccessfully,  that  after  two  days'  fight- 
ing he  was  compelled  to  retreat  belbre  the 
Austrians.  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Trent, 
and  to  retreat  upon  Galliano,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  very  strong  position,  in  the  pre- 
vious account  of  the  battle  of  Roveredo.* 
.\  great  part  of  his  opponents  being  Tyrol- 
ese,  and  admirably  calculated  for  mountain 
warfare,  they  forced  Vaubois  from  a  situa- 
tion wliich  wa^  almost  impregnable;  and 
their  army,  descending  the  .^dige  upon  the 
right  bank,  appeared  to  manoeuvre  with  the 
purpose  of  marching  on  Montebaldo  and 
'  Rivoli,  and  thus  opening  the  communica- 
!  tion  with  Alvinzi. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Massena  had 
sustained  no  loss,  for  he  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, tiio  approach  of  Alvinzi,  with  a  supe- 
rior army,  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Bas- 
sano, and  to  leave  the  enemy  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Brenta. 
Buonaparte,  therefore,  himself,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  advancing  with  Augereau's  divis- 
ion, determined  to  give  battle  to  Alvinzi, 
and  force  him  back  on  the  Piave  before  tha 
I  arrival  of  Davidowich.  But  he  experienced 
i  unusua'   resistance  -,   and  it  is  amid  com 
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plaints  of  the  weather,  of  misadventures  and 
miscarriages  of  different  sorts,  that  he  faint- 
ly claims  the  name  of  a  victory   for  "his  first 
encounter  with  Alvinzi.     It  is  clear  that  he 
had  maJe  a  desperate  attempt  to   drive   the 
Austrian    general    from    Bassano — that    he 
had  not  succeeded;    but,  on   the    contrary, 
was   unde"  the   necessity   of  retreating  to 
Vicenza.     It  is  further  manifest,  that  Buon- 
aparte was  sensible  this  retreat  did  not   ac- 
cord well  with  his  claim  of  victory;  and  he 
says,  with  a  consciousness  which  is  amus- 
ing,   that  tlie    inhabitants  of  Vicenza  were 
surprised   to   see    the   French   army   retire 
throigh  their  town,   as  they   had  been  wit- 
nesses  of  their  victory  on   tlie  preceding 
day.     No  doubt  there  was  room  for  aston- 
ishment, if  the  Vicenzans  had  been  as  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  fact  as  Buonaparte 
represents  them.     The  truth  was,   Buona- 
parte was  sensible  that  Vaubois,  being  in 
complete  retreat,  was  exposed  to  be  cut  off 
unless  he  w'as  supported,  nnd  he  hasted  to 
prevent  so  great  a  loss,  by  meeting  and  re- 
inforcing him.     His  own  retrograde  move- 
ment, however,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Verona,  left  the  whole  country  betwixt  the 
Brenta  and    Adlge   open   lo  the  Austrians  ; 
nor  does  there  occur,  to  those  who  read  the 
account  of  the   campdgn,  any  good  reason 
why   Duvidowioh   and    Alvinzi,    having    no 
bocly  of  French  to  interrupt  their  communi- 
cation, should   not  instantly  have   adjusted 
their  operations   on  a  common  basis.     But 
it   was   the    bane   of    the   Austrian   tactics, 
through  the  whole  war,  to  neglect  that  con- 
nexion, and  co-operation  betwixt  their  sep- 
arate divisions,  which  is  essential  to  secure 
the   general  result  of  a  campaign.     Above 
all,    as    Buonaparte    himself    remarked   of 
them,   their   leaders   were   not   sufficientlv 
acquainted  with   the  value  of  time  in  mili- 
tary movements. 

Napoleon  having  retreated  to  Verona, 
whore  he  could  at  o'easure  assume  the  of- 
fensive  by  means  of  the  bridge,  or  place 


produced  the  necessary  effect,  spoke  ta 
them  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone  ;  and  the 
regiments  who  had  undergone  so  severe  a 
rebuke,  redeemed  their  character  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  campaign. 

While  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in 
concentrating  his  troops  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adige,  and  inspiring  them  with  his 
own  spirit  of  enterprise,  Alvinzi  had  taken 
his  position  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Verona.  His  army  occupied  a  range 
of  heights  called  Caldiero,  on  the  left  of 
which,  and  somewhat  in  the  rear,  is  the 
little  village  of  Areola,  situated  among 
marshes,  which  extend  around  the  foot  of 
that  eminence.  Here  the  Austrian  gener- 
al had  stationed  himself,  with  a  view,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  wait  until  Davidowich 
and  his  division  should  descend  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  disquiet  the  French 
leader's  position  on  that  river,  and  give  Al 
vinzi  himself  the  opportunity  of  forcing  a 
passage. 

Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  re- 
solution, resolved  to  drive  the  Austrian 
from  his  position  on  Caidiero,  before  the 
arrival  of  Davidowich.  But  neither  on  thii 
occasion  was  fortune  propitious  to  him.  A 
strong  French  division,  under  Massena,  at- 
tacked the  heights  amid  a  storm  of  rain  ; 
but  their  most  strenuous  exertions  proved 
completely  unsuccessful,  and  left  to  the 
general  only  his  usual  mode  of  concealing  a 
check,  by  railing  at  the  elements. 

The  situation  of  tiie  French  became 
critical,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  soldiers 
perceived  it;  and  complained  that  they 
had  to  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  the  war, 
had  to  encounter  army  after  army,  and  must 
succumb  at  last  under  the  renewed  and 
unwearied  eflbrts  of  Austria.  Buonaparte 
parried  these  natural  feelings  as  well  a*  he 
•could,  promising  that  their  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly should  be  speedily  sealed  by  the  defeat 
of  this  Alvinzi;  and  he  applied  his  whole 
irenius   to  discover   the    means  of  bringing 


the  Adige  between  himself  and  the  enemy,    the  war  to  an  eifective  struggle,  in  which 


visited,  in  the  Srst  place,  the  positions  of 
Rivoli  and  Corona,  where  were  stationed 
the  troops  which  had  been  defeated  by  Da- 
vidowich. 

They  appeared  before  him  with  dejected 
countenances,  and  Napoleon  upbraided 
them  with  their  indifferent  behaviour. 
'(  You  have  displeased  me,"  he  said  ; — 
"  You  have  shown  neither  discipline,  nor 
constancy,  nor  bravery.  Y'^ou  have  suffered 
yoi'rselves  to  b.-  driven  from  positions 
where  a  handful  of  brave  men  might  have 
arrested  the  progress  of  a  large  army.  You 
are  no  longer  French  soldiers.— Let  it  be 
written  on  their  colours — '  Tliey  arc  not  of 
the  Army  of  Italy.'  "  Tears,  and  groans  of 
sorrow  and  shame,  answered  this  harangue 
— the  rules  of  discipline  could  not  stille 
their  sense  of  mortification,  and  several  of 
the  grenadiers,  who  had  deserved  and  wore 
marks  of  distinction,  called  out  from  the 
ranks — "  (ieneral,  we  have  been  misrepre- 
sented—Place iis  in  the  advance,  and  you 
may  then  judge  whether  we  do  not  befon"- 
lothe  Army  of  Italy."     Buonaparte  having 


he  confided  that,  in  spite  of  numbers,  his 
own  talents,  and  the  enterprising  character 
of  an  army  so  often  victorious,  might  assure 
him  a  favourable  result.  But  it  was  no 
easy  way  to  discover  a  mode  of  attacking, 
with  even  plausible  hopes  of  success.  If 
he  advanced  northward  on  the  right  bank  to 
seek  out  and  destroy  Davidowich,  he  must 
weaken  his  line  on  the  Adige,  by  the  trooprs 
withdrawn  to  efl'cct  that  purpose  ;  and  dur- 
ing his  absence,  Alvinzi,  would  probably 
force  the  passage  of  the  river  at  some  point, 
and  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to  rcliave 
Mantua.  The  heij>hts  of  Oddiero,  occupi- 
ed by  the  Austrian  main-body,  and  lying  in 
his  front,  had,  by  dire  experiment,  been 
proved  impregnable. 

In  these  doubtful  circumstances  the  bolJ 
schoine  occurred  to  the  French  jreneral, 
that  the  position  of  Caldiero,  though  it  could 
not  be  stormed,  might  be  turned,  and  tnat 
by  possessing  himself  of  the  village  of  .Ar» 
cola,  which  lies  to  the  left,  and  in  the  rear 
of  ('aldiero.  the  Austrians  miglil  be  com- 
pelled to  light  to  disadvantage.     But  the 
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idea  of  attacking  Areola  was  one  which 
would  scarce  have  occurred  to  any  genera! 
save  Buonaparte. 

Areola  is  situated  upon  a  small  stream 
called  the  Alpon,  which,  as  already  hinted, 
finds  its  way  into  the  Adige,  through  a  wil- 
derness of  marshes,  intersected  with  ditch- 
es, ai.d  traversed  bv  dikes  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  case  of  an  unsuccessful  attack, 
the  assailan'ts  were  like  to  be  totally  cut  otT 
in  the  swamps.  Then  to  debouche  from 
V'erona,  andtnove  in  the  direction  of  Areo- 
la, would  have  put  Aivinzi  and  his  whole 
armv  on  their  guard.  Secrecy  and  celerity 
are  the  soui  of  enterprise.  All  these  ditB- 
culties  gave  way  before  Napoleon's  genius. 

Verona,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  on  tlie 
left  bank  of  the  Adige — on  the  same  with 
the  point  which  was  the  object  of  Buona- 
parte's attack.  At  night-fall,  the  whole 
forces  at  Verona  were  under  arms  ;  and 
leaving  fifteen  hundred  men  under  Kilmaine 
to  defend  the  place  from  any  assault,  witli 
strict  orders  to  secure  the  gates,  and  pre- 
vent all  communication  of  his  nocturnal  e.'C- 
pedition  to  the  enemy,  ^uonaparte  com- 
menced his  march  at  first  to  the  rear,  in  the 
direction  of  Peschiera  ;  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  his  resolution  was  at  length  ta- 
ken to  resign  the  hopes  of  gaining  Mantua, 
and  perhaps  to  abandon  Italy.  The  silence 
with  which  the  march  was  conducted,  the 
absence  of  all  the  usual  rumours  which  us- 
ed in  the  French  army  to  precede  a  battle, 
and  the  discouraging  situation  of  afiairs,  ap- 
peared to  presage  the  same  issue.  But  af- 
ter the  troops  had  marciied  a  little  way  in 
this  direction,  the  heads  of  columns  were 
wheeled  to  the  left,  out  of  the  line  of  re- 
treat, and  descended  the  .\d;ge  as  far  as 
Ronco,  which  they  reached  before  day. 
Here  a  bridge  had  been  prepared,  by  which 
they  passed  over  the  river,  and  were  placed 
on  the  same  bank  with  Areola,  the  object 
of  their  attack,  and  lower  than  the  heights 
of  Caldiero. 

There  were  three  causeways  by  which 
the  marsh  of  Areola  is  traversed — each  was 
occupied  by  a  French  column.  The  cen- 
tral column  moved  on  the  causeway  which 
led  to  the  village  so  named.  The  dikes 
and  causewavs  were  not  defended,  but  Ar- 
eola and  its  bridge  were  protected  by  two 
battalions  of  Croats  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  were  placed  in  a  position  to 
enfilade  the  causeway.  These  received 
the  French  column  with  so  heavy  a  fire  on 
its  flank,  that  it  fell  back  in  disorder.  Au- 
gereiu  rushed  forward  upon  the  bridge  with 
his  chosen  grenadiers  ;  but  enveloped  as 
they  were  in  a  destructive  fire,  they  were 
driven  back  on  the  main  bndv. 

Aivinzi,  who  conceived  it  only  an  affair 
of  liglit  troops,  sent,  however,  forces  into 
the  marsh  by  means  of  the  dikes  which 
traversed  them,  to  drive  out  J.e  I'rench. 
Thjse  were  checked  by  finding  that  they 
were  to  oppose  strong  columns  of  infantry, 
yet  the  battle  continued  with  unabated  vig- 
our. It  was  essential  to  Buon.aparte's  plan 
that  Areola  should  be  carried  ;  but  the  fire 
continued  tremendous.  At  length,  to  ani- 
BULle  his  soldiers  to  a  final  exer'ion,  he 
Vol,    I,  L2 


caught  a  stand  of  colours,  rushed  on  the 
bridge,  and  planted  them  there  with  his 
own  hand.  A  fresh  body  of  .\ustrians  ar- 
rived at  that  moment,  and  the  lire  on  tiank 
blazed  more  destructively  than  ever.  The 
rear  of  the  French  column  fell  back;  the 
leading  files,  finding  tliemsclves  unsup- 
ported, gave  way,  but,  still  careful  of  their 
2ener;il,  bore  hiin  back  in  their  a'lus  through 
the  dead  and  'lying,  the  tire  and  the  smoke. 
In  the  confusion  he  was  at  length  pushed 
into  the  marsh.  The  Austrians  were  al- 
ready betwixt  him  and  his  own  troops,  and 
he  must  have  perished  or  been  taken  had 
not  the  grenadiers  perceived  his  danger. 
The  cry  instantly  arose, — "  I'orward — for- 
ward— save  the  general!"  Their  love  to 
Buonaparte's  person  did  more  than  even 
his  commands  and  example  had  been  able 
to  accomplish.  They  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  at  length  pushed  the  Austrians  out  of 
the  village  ;  but  not  till  the  appearance  of 
a  French  corps  under  General  Guieux  had 
turned  the  position,  and  he  had  thrown  him- 
self in  the  rear  of  it.  These  succours  had 
passed  at  the  ferry  of  AlboraJo,  and  the 
French  remained  in  possession  of  the  long- 
contested  village.  It  was  at  the  moment  a 
place  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  for  the 
possession  of  it  would  have  enabled  Buona- 
parte, had  the  Austrians  remained  in  their 
position,  to  operate  on  their  communica- 
tions with  the  Brenta,  interpose  between 
Aivinzi  and  his  reserves,  and  destroy  his 
park  of  artillery.  But  the  risk  was  avoid- 
ed by  the  timely  caution  of  the  Austrian 
Field-marshal. 

Aivinzi  was  no  sooner  aware  that  a  great 
division  of  the  French  army  was  in  his  rear, 
than,  without  allowing  them  time  for  far- 
ther operations,  he  instantly  broke  up  his  po- 
sition on  Caldiero^  and  evacuated  these 
heigiits  by  a  stea^  and  orderly  retreat, 
Buonaparte  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
Austrians  effect  this  manoeuvre  by  crossing 
a  bridge  in  their  rear  over  the  Alpon,  and 
which  could  he  have  occupied,  as  was  his 
purpose,  he  might  have  rendered  their  re- 
treat impossible,  or  at  least  disastrous.  As 
matters  stood,  however,  the  village  of  .\r- 
cola  came  to  lose  its  consequence  as  a  po- 
sition, since,  after  Alvinzi's  retreat,  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  rear,  but  iu  the  front  of  the 
enemy. 

Buonaparte  remembered  he  had  enemies 
on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of  the 
Adige ;  and  that  Davidowich  might  be 
once  more  routing  Vaubois,  while  he  waa 
too  far  advanced  to  afford  him  assistance. 
He  therefore  evacuated  Areola,  and  the 
village  of  Porcil,  situated  near  it,  and  re- 
treating to  Ronco,  recrossed  the  river,  leav- 
ing onlv  two  dcmi-brigades  in  advance  up- 
on the  left  bank. 

The  first  battle  of  Areola,  famous  for  the 
obstinacy  with  which  it  was  disputed,  and 
the  number  of  brave  officers  and  men  who 
fell,  was  thus  attended  with  no  decisive  re- 
sult. But  it  had  checked  the  inclination 
of  Aivinzi  to  advance  on  Verona — it  had 
delayed  all  communication  betwixt  his  ar- 
my and  that  of  the  Tyrol — above  ail,  it  had 
renewed  the  Austrians'  apprehensions  of  ' 
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the  skill  of  Buonaparte  and  the  bravery  of 
his  troops,  and  restored  to  the  French  sol- 
idiery  the  usual  confidence  of  their  national 
•i;haracter. 

Buonaparte  remained  stationary  at  Ron- 
co  until  next  morning  at  li%c  o'clock,  by 
which  time  he  received  intelligence  that 
Davidowich  had  lain  quiet  in  his  former 
position  ;  thtit  he  had  no  cause  to  be  alarm- 
ed for  \'aubris'  safety,  and  might  therefore 
"Operate  in  security  against  Alvinzi.  This 
was  rendered  the  more  easy,  (16th  JN'ovcm-  I 
ber,)  as  the  Austrian  general,  not  aware  of 
Buonaparte's  having  halted  his  srmy  at 
Konco,  imagined  he  was  on  his  march  to 
concentrate  his  forces  near  Mantua,  and 
hastened  therefore  to  overwhelm  the  rear- 
<^urird,  whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the 
fen-y,  Buonaparte  spared  theni  the  trouble 
of  a  close  advance  to  the  Adige.  He  again 
crossed  to  the  left  side,  and  ag;iin  advanced 
his  columns  upon  the  dikes  and  causeways 
•;vhich  traversed  the  marshes  of  Areola. 
On  such  gi'ound,  where  it  was  impossible 
■>o  assign  to  the  columns  more  breadth  than 
the  causeways  could  accommodate,  the  vic- 
torious soldiers  of  France  had  great  advan- 
tage over  the  recent  levies  of  Austria  ;  for 
though  the  latter  might  be  superior  in  num- 
ber, on  the  whole,  success  must  in  such  a 
case  depend  on  the  personal  superiority  of 
the  front  or  leading  files  only.  The  French, 
therefore,  had  the  first  advantage,  and  drove 
back  the  Austriar.s  upon  the  village  oi"  Ar- 
eola j  but  here,  as  on  the  former  day,  Al- 
'-inzi  constituted  his  principal  point  of  de- 
fence, and  maintained  it  with  the  utmost 
■obstinacy. 

After  having  repeatedly  failed  when  at- 
fRcking  in  front  a  post  so  difficult  of  approach, 
Wopoleon  endeavoured  to  turn  the  position 
by  crossing  the  little  rivfi  Alpon,  near  its 
union  with  tlie  Adige.  He  attempted  to 
effect  a  passage  by  mcar.s  of  fascines,  but 
unsuccessfully  ;  and  the  night  approached 
•without  anything  effectual  being  decided. 
Both  parties  drew  off,  the  French  to  Ron-  I 
CO,  where  they  re-crossed  the  .^dige  ;  the 
Austrians  to  a  position  behind  the  well-con- 
tested village  of  Areola. 

The  battle  of  the  16th  November  was 
thus  far  favourable  to  the  French,  that  they 
had  driven  back  the  Austrians,  and  made 
jnany  prisoners  in  the  commencement  of 
the  day  ;  but  they  had  also  lost  many  men  ; 
r.nd  Napoleon,  if  he  had  gained  ground  in 
the  day,  was  fain  to  return  to  his  position  at 
night,  lest  Davidowich,  by  the  defeat  of 
Vaubois,  might  eitlier  relieve  Mantua,  or 
move  on  Verona.  The  17th  was  to  be  a 
n^.^y  more  decisive. 

Tlie  field  of  battle,  and  th.e  preliminary 
manoeuvre^;,  were  much  the  same  as  on  the 
preceding  day  ;  but  those  of  the  French 
were  nearly  disconcerted  by  the  sinking  of 
one  of  the  boats  which  constituted  their 
bridge  over  tlie  Adige.  The  Austrians  in- 
stantly atlvanced  on  the  demi-brlgnde  which 
had  been  r;ati;)ncd  on  the  left  bank  to  de- 
fend the  bridge.  But  the  French,  havintT 
repaired  the  damage,  advanced  in  their 
Sum,  ind  comp(jlled  the  Austrians  to  retreat 
t'pon  the  inarsli*.     Massena  directed  his  at- 


tack on  Porcil — General  Piobert  pressea 
forwards  on  Areola,  But  it  was  at  the  point 
where  he  wished  to  cross  the  Alpon  that 
Buonaparte  chiefly  desired  to  attain  a  decid- 
ed superiority  ;  and  in  order  to  win  it,  he 
added  stratagem  to  audacity.  Observing 
one  of  his  columns  repulsed,  and  retreat- 
ing along  the  causeway,  he  placed  the  32d 
regiment  in  ambuscade  in  a  thicket  of  wil- 
lows whiph  bordered  the  rivulet,  and  sa- 
luting tlie  pursuing  enemy  with  a  close, 
heavy,  and  une.^pected  fire,  instantly  rush- 
ed to  close  with  the  bayonet,  and  attacking 
the  Hank  of  a  column  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand Croats,  forcf-d  them  into  the  marsh, 
where  most  of  lliein  perished. 

It  was  now  that,  after  n  calculation  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  enemy.  Napoleon 
conceived  their  numerical  superiority  so 
far  diminished,  and  their  spirit  so  much 
broken,  that  he  need  no  longer  confine  his 
operations  to  the  dikes,  but  meet  his  enemy 
on  the  firm  plain  which  extended  beyond  the 
Alpon,  He  passed  the  brook  by  means  of 
a  temporary  bridge  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed during  night ;  and  the  battle  raged  as 
fiercely  on  the  dry  level,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  dikes  and  amongst  the  marshes. 

The  Austrians  fought  with  resolution, 
the  rather  that  their  left,  though  stationed 
on  dry  ground,  was  secured  by  a  marsh 
which  Buonaparte  had  no  means  of  turning. 
But  though  this  was  the  case,  Napoleon 
contrived  to  gain  his  point  by  impressing  on 
the  enemy  an  idea  that  he  had  actually  ac- 
complished that  which  he  had  no  means  of 
doing.  This  he  etiected  by  sending  a  dar- 
ing olhcer,  with  about  thirty  of  the  guides, 
(his  own  body-guards  they  may  be  called,) 
with  four  trumpets  ;  and  directing  these 
determined  cavaliers  to  charge,  and  the 
trumpets  to  sound,  as  if  a  large  body  of 
horse  had  crossed  the  marsh,  Augereau 
attacked  the  Austrian  left  at  the  same  mo- 
nspnt ;  and  a  fresh  body  of  troops  advanc- 
ing from  Legnago,  compelled  them  to  re- 
treat, but  not  to  liy, 

Alvinzi  was  now  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  commence  his  retreat  on  Montebello. 
He  disposed  seven  thousand  men  in  echel- 
lons  to  cover  this  movement,  which  was  ac- 
complished without  very  much  loss  ;  but  his 
rank'=  had  been  much  thinned  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  tlirre  battles  of  Areola.  Eight 
thousand  men  has  been  stated  as  the  amount 
of  his  losses.  The  French,  who  made  so 
many  and  so  sanguinary  assaults  upon  the 
villages,  must  also  have  suffered  a  great 
deal.  Buonaparte  acknowledges  this  in  en- 
ergetic terms,  "Never,"  he  writes  to  Car- 
not,  "  was  field  of  battle  so  disputed.  I 
have  almost  no  generals  remaining — 1  can 
assure  you  that  tlie  victory  could  not  have 
been  gained  at  a  cheaper  expense.  The 
enemy  were  numerous,  and  desperately  re- 
solute," The  truth  is,  that  Buonaparte's 
mode  of  striking  terror  by  these  bloody  and 
desperate  chariVes  in  front  upon  strong  posi- 
tions, was  a  blemish  in  his  system.  They 
cost  manv  men,  and  were  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. 'That  of  Areola  was  found  avail 
waste  of  blood,  till  science  was  employed 
instead  of  main  force,   when   the  position 
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Was  turned  by  GuiciJK  on  the  first  day  ;  on 
the  third,  by  the  troops  who  crossed  the 
Aljpon. 

The  tardy  conduct  of  Davidowich,  during 
Jjeae  three  undecided  days  of  slaughterous 
rtrogglu,  is  worthy  of  notice  and   censure. 
It  would  appear  that  from  the  10th  iVovem- 
bcr  that  general  hud  it  in  his  power  to  at-  j 
*ack  the  division   which    he  had  hitherto  j 
driven  before  him.  aiul  tliat  he  had  delayed  '. 
£oing  80  till  the  loth  ;  and  on  the  18th,  just ! 
'.fio  da.y  after  .\1\  inzi  liad  made  his  retreat.  | 
J>'!  approuchod  \"eroiia  on  the   right  bank.  ' 
Ji.*J  t.hosc  movements  taken  place  before 
Aivinsi's  defeat,  or  even  during  any  of  the  | 
:hrce    d.iys    preceding,  wlieii    the  French  j 
>erc   engaged  before   ArcoLi,   the   conse- 
•KJcnocK  must  hav<:  b(  en  very  serious.  Find-  i 
:-ng,  howovtr,  that  Alvinzi   had  retreated, 
I>avidowii;h  followed  the  same  course,  and 
lvithdrcN\  into  the  Kiountains,  not  m«ch  an-  i 
iMjycd  by  the  French,   who  respected  the 
thiractcr  of  his  army,  which  liad  been  re- 
j>catcdly  victorious,  and  felt  the   weakness 
•Bcidcnl  t'j  their  own  late  losses. 

Another  incidental  circumstance  tends 
equally  strougly  to  mark  the  want  of  con- 
cert and  communication  among  the  Aus- 
trjau  ;^cncraW.  Wurmser,  who  liad  re- 
mained quiet  in  Alantua  during  all  the  time 
tvhen  .Mvinzi  and  Davidowicli  were  in  the 
^tcighbourhood,  m.ide  a  vigorous  sally  on 
t!)C  C'M  ^.'ovembcr  ;  when  his  doing  so  was 
trr  litUo  consequence,  since  he  could  not 
be  supported. 

TJius  ended  the  fourth  carapaiga  under- 
lakeii  for  the  .Vustriari  possessions  in  Italy. 
The  consequences  were  not  so  decidedly  in 
^■jonapirte's  favour  as  tliose  of  the  three 
'ormer.  Mantua,  it  is  true,  had  received 
k>o  relief;  and  so  far  the  principal  object  of 
!>;€  Austrians  h.id  miscarried.  But  Wurm- 
eer  was  of  a  temper  to  continue  the  dcfp nee 
till  the  last  moment,  and  had  already  pro- 
vided for  a  longer  defence  than  the  French 
cotatcd  upon,  by  curtailing  the  rations  of 
the  garrison.  The  armies  of  Friuli  and  the 
Tyrol  had  also,  since  the  last  campaign,  re- 
%uncJ  possession  of  Bassano  and  Trent, 
and  "jmoved  the  French  from  the  moun- 
l*ins  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  Neither 
Ifa^i  Alvinzi  suffered  any  such  heavy  defeat 
as  h-.s  predecessors  Beaulieu  or  Wurmser; 
while  Davidow'.ch,  on  the  contrary,  was  uni-  | 
forinly  successful,  had  he  known  how  to 
iivail  himself  of  his  victories.  Still  the 
Austrians  were  not  likely,  till  reinforced  . 
apain,  to  ir.torriipt  Buonaparte's  quiet  pos-  I 
H<jK.iion  of  Lombardy. 

During  two  months  following  the  battle 
•>f  Areola  and  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  | 
t{>e  war  which  had  b"eii  so  vigorously  main-  i 
I'kiDed  in  Italy  experienced  a  short  suspen- 
e>on,  and  the  .attention  of  Buonaparte   was 
f-ariied  towardi  civil  matters — the  arrange-  1 
xitc.nX.  of  the  Frencli  intcresL-i  with  the  vari-  I 
«r,s  powcru  of  Italy,  and  with  the  confrrrss  ' 
•if  Lo[iibar;Iy,an  v,-cll  as  the  erection  of  the 
(fistricts  of  Bolo,Tna,  Ferrnra,   Ileggio,  and 
Modcna,  into  what  v.aj  called  thcTransj)i- 
•♦ano   Kcpuiilic.      These   we    shall    notice 
i-fiCi* litre,  a.:  it  i;-!  n-j* advisable  to i.^terrupt 


the  course  of  our  military  annals,  until  wa 
have  recounted  the  last  struggle  of  the  Aus- 
trians for  the  relief  of  Mantua. 

It  must  be  in  tlie  first  place  observed, 
that,  whether  from  jealousy  or  from  want 
of  means,  supplies  and  recruits  were  very 
slowly  transmitted  from  F'rance  to  their 
Italian  army,  .\bout  seven  thousand  men, 
who  were  actually  sent  to  join  Buonaparte, 
scarcely  repaired  the  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  in  the  late  bloody  campaigns.  At 
the  same  time  the  treaty  with  the  Pope 
being  broken  off,  the  supreme  Pont  iff  threat- 
ened to  march  a  considerable  army  towards 
Lombardy.  Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  reinforceincnt."  by  raising  a 
defensive  legion  among  the  Lombards,  to 
which  he  united  many  Poles.  This  bodf 
was  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  line  against 
the  Austrians,  but  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  hold  at  bay  tlic  troops  of  the  Papal  See, 
wlio  have  never  enjoyed  of  late  years  a  high 
degree  of  military  reputation. 

Meantime  .\ustria,  who  seemed  to  cling 
to  Italy  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dying  grasp, 
again,  and  now  for  the  fifth  time,  recruited 
her  armies  on  the  frontier,  and  placing  Al- 
vinzi once  more  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  commanded  him  to  resume  the 
offensive  against  the  French  in  Italy.  The 
spirit  of  tlu;  country  had  been  roused  in- 
stead of  discouraged  by  the  late  defeats. 
The  volunteer  corps,  consisting  of  persona 
of  respectability  and  consideration,  took  the 
field,  for  the  redemption,  if  their  blood 
could  purchase  it,  of  tlic  national  honour. 
V'ieima  furnished  four  battalions,  which 
were  presented  by  the  I'.mpress  with  a  ban- 
ner, that  she  had  wrought  for  them  with  her 
own  hands.  The  Tyrolese  also  thronged 
once  more  to  their  sovereign's  standard, 
inidismaycd  by  a  proclamation  made  by 
Buonaparte  after  the  retreat  from  Areola, 
and  which  paid  homage,  though  a  painful 
one,  to  these  brave  marksmen.  "  Whatev- 
er TyroU-se,"  said  this  atrocious  document, 
'•  is  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand,  shall  be 
put  to  instant  death."  Aivinzi  sent  abroad 
a  counter  proclamation,  '•  that  for  every 
Tyrolese  put  to  death  as  threatened,  he 
would  hang  up  a  I'rench  oilicer."  Buona- 
parte again  replied.  "  that  if  the  Austrian 
general  should  use  the  retaliation  he  threat- 
ened, he  would  execute  in  his  turn  officer 
for  officer  out  of  his  prisoners,  commencing 
with  Aivinzi's  own  nephew,  who  was  in  hia 
power."  .\  little  calmness  on  either  side 
brought  thcra  to  reflect  on  the  cnielty  of 
aggravating  the  laws  of  war,  which  arc 
already  too  severe  ;  so  that  the  system  of 
military  execution  waa  renounced  on  both 
sides. 

But  notwithstanding  this  display  of  zeal 
and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  .\ustrian  na- 
tion, its  councils  do  not  appear  to  have  de- 
rived wisdom  from  experience.  The  losses 
sustained  by  Wurmser  and  by  Alvinzi,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  the  radical 
error  of  having  divided  their  forces,  and  com 
menced  the  campaign  on  a  double  line  of  op 
oration,  which  could  not.  or  at  least  were  not 
made  to,  correspond  and  communicate  witU 
each  other.    Yet  thev  commenced  this  cam-' 
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paign  on  the  same  unhappy  principles.  One 
army  descending  from  the  Tyrol  upon 
Montebaldo,  the  other  was  to  march  down 
by  the  Brenta  on  the  Paduan  territory,  and 
then  to  operate  on  the  lower  Adige,  the  line 
of  which,  of  course,  they  were  expected  to 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Mantua. 
The  Aulic  Couiicil  ordered  that  these  two 
armies  were  to  direct  their  course  so  as  to 
meet,  if  possible,  upon  the  beleaguered 
fortress.  Should  they  succeed  in  raising 
the  siege,  there  was  little  doubt  tnat  the 
French  must  be  driven  out  of  Itnly  5  but 
even  were  the  scheme  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, still  it  might  allow  Wurmser  with 
his  cavalry  to  escape  from  that  besieged 
city,  and  retreat  into  the  Roraagna,  where 
it  was  designed  that  he  should,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  his  staff  and  officers,  organize 
and  assume  the  command  of  the  Papal  ar- 
my. In  the  meantime,  an  intelligent  agent 
was  se'it  to  communicate  if  possible  with 
Wurmser. 

This  man  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  be- 
siegers. It  was  in  vain  that  he  swallowed 
his  despatches,  which  were  inclosed  in  a 
ball  of  wax  ;  means  were  found  to  make 
the  stomach  render  up  its  trust,  and  the 
document  which  the  wax  enclosed  was 
found  to  be  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Empe- 
ror's own  hand,  directing  Wurmser  to  enter 
into  no  capitulation,  but  to  hold  out  as  long 
as  possible  in  expectation  of  relief,  and  if 
compelled  to  leave  Mantua,  to  accept  of  no 
conditions,  but  to  cut  his  way  into  tlie 
Romagna,  and  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  the  Papal  army.  Thus  Buonaparte 
became  acquairted  with  the  storm  which 
was  approaching,  and  which  was  not  long 
of  breaking. 

Alvinzi,  who  commanded  the  principal 
army,  advanced  from  Bassano  to  Roveredo 
upon  the  Adige.  Provera,  distinguished 
for  his  gallant  defence  of  Cossaria  during 
the  action  of  Millesimo,*  commanded  the 
divisions  which  were  to  act  upon  the  lower 
Adige.  He  marciied  as  far  as  Bevi  I'Acqua, 
while  his  advanced  guard,  under  Prince 
HohenzoUern,  compelled  a  body  of  French 
to  cross  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Adige. 

Buonaparte,  uncertain  which  of  these  at- 
tackii  he  was  to  consider  as  the  main  one, 
concentrated  his  army  at  Verona,  which  had 
been  so  important  a  place  during  all  these 
campaigns  as  a  central  point,  from  which 
he  might  at  pleasure  march  either  up  the 
Adige  against  Alvinzi,  or  descend  the  river 
to  resist  tiic  attempts  of  Provera.  He  trust- 
ed that  Joubert,  whom  he  had  placed  in 
defence  of  Corona,  a  little  town  which  had 
been  strongly  fortified  for  the  purpose,  might 
be  al)K;  tc  make  a  gooa  temporary  defence. 
He  despatched  troops  for  Joubcrt's  support 
to  Castel  Nuovo,  but  hesitated  to  direct  his 
principal  force  in  that  direction  until  ten 
in  the  evening  of  13th  January,  when  he  re- 
ceived information  that  Joubert  had  been 
attacked  at  [-a  Corona  by  an  immense  body, 
which  he  had  resisted  with  difficulty  during 
the  day,  and  was  now  about  to  retreat,  in 
order  to  secu-e  the  important  eminence  at 
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Rivoli,  which  was  the  key  of  his   wl»le 
position. 

Judging  from  this  account  that  the  prin 
cipal  danger  occurred  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Adige,  Buonaparte  left  only  Augereau's 
division  to  dispute  with  Provera  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river  on  the  lowest  part  of  its 
course.  He  was  especially  desirous  to  se- 
cure the  elevated  and  commanding  position 
of'Rivoli,  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  re- 
ceive his  cavalry  and  cinnon,  as  he  hoped 
to  bring  on  an  engagement  ere  he  was  unit- 
ed with  those  important  parts  of  his  army. 
By  forced  marches  Napoleon  arrived  at  Ri- 
voii  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and 
from  that  elevated  situation,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  clear  moonlight,  he  was  able  to 
discover,  that  the  bivouac  of  the  enemy  was 
divided  into  five  distinct  and  separate  bod- 
ies, from  which  he  inferred  that  their  attack 
the  next  day  would  be  made  in  the  same 
number  of  columns. 

The  distance  at  which  the  bivouacs  were 
stationed  from  the  position  of  Joubert,  made 
it  evident  to  Napoleon  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  their  attack  befo.re  ten  in 
the  morning,  meaning  probably  to  wait  for 
their  infantry  and  artillery.  Joubf.rt  was 
at  this  time  in  the  act  of  evacuating  the  po- 
sition which  he  only  occupied  by  a  rear- 
guard. Buonaparte  commanded  him  in- 
stantly to  counter-march  md  resume  pos- 
session of  the  important  eminence  of 
Rivoli. 

A  few  Croats  had  already  advanced  so 
near  the  French  line  as  to  discover  that 
Joubert's  light  troops  had  abandoned  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Marc,  of  which  they  took 
possession.  It  was  retaken  by  the  French, 
and  the  struggle  to  recover  and  maintain  it 
brought  on  a  severe  action,  first  with  the 
regiment  to  which  the  detachment  of  Croats 
belonired.  and  afterwards  with  the  whole 
.Austrian  column  which  lay  nearest  to  that 
point,  and  which  was  commanded  by  Ocs* 
kay.  The  latter  was  repulsed,  but  the  col- 
umn of  Kobler  pressed  forward  to  support 
them,  and  having  gained  the  summit,  at- 
tacked two  regiments  of  the  French  who 
were  stationed  there,  each  protected  by  a 
battery  of  cannon.  Notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  one  of  the  regiments  gave  way, 
and  Buonaparte  himself  galloped  to  bring 
up  reinforcements.  The  nearest  French 
were  those  of  Massena's  division,  which, 
tired  with  the  preceding  night's  march,  had 
lain  down  to  take  some  rest.  They  started 
up.  however,  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,' 
and  suddenly  arriving  on  the  field,  in  half 
an  hour  the  column  of  Kobler  was  beateit 
and  driven  back.  That  of  Liptay  advanced 
in  turn  ;  and  Quasdonowich,  observing  that 
Joubert,  in  prosecuting  his  success  over 
the  division  of  Ocskay,  had  pushed  forward 
and  abandoned  the  chapel  of  Saint  Marc, 
iletached  three  battalions  to  ascend  the  hill, 
and  occupy  that  post.  While  the  Austrians 
scaled,  on  one  side,  the  hill  on  which  the 
chapel  is  situated,  'hrec  battalions  of  Frenr'j 
infantry,  who  had  been  counter-marched  by 
Joubert  to  prevent  Quasdonowich's  purpose, 
struggled  up  the  steep  ascent  on  .another 
point.     The  activity  of  the  French  brought 
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then)  first  to  the  summit,  and  having  then 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  it  waa  no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  them  to  force  the  advanc- 
ing Austrians  headlong  down  the  hill  which 
they  were  eiKieavouring  to  climb.  Mean- 
time, the  French  batteries  thundered  on 
th8  broken  columns  of  the  enemy —their  cav- 
alry made  repeated  charges,  and  the  whole 
Austrians  who  had  been  engaged  fell  into 
inextricable  disorder.  The  columns  which 
had  advanced  were  irretrievably  defeated  ; 
those  who  remained  were  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  to  attack  would  have  been  mad- 
ness. 

Amid  this  confusion  the  division  of  Lu- 
signan,  which  was  the  most  remote  of  the 
Austrian  columns,  being  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  artillery  and  baggage  ot'  the 
army,  had,  after  depositing  these  according 
to  order,  mounted  the  heights  of  Pvivoli, 
and  assumed  a  position  in  rear  of  the  French. 
Had  this  column  attained  the  same  ground 
while  the  engagement  continued  in  front, 
the-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  decisive  against  Napoleon.  Even 
as  it  was,  their  appearance  in  the  rear 
would  have  startled  troops,  hov\'ever  brave, 
who  liad  less  confidence  in  their  gener- 
al ;  but  those  of  Buon:>partc  onlv  exclaim- 
ed, '"There  arrive  farther  supplies  to  our 
market,''  in  t'ull  reliance  that  their  com- 
mander could  not  be  out-manoeuvred.  The 
Austrian  division,  on  the  other  hand,  arriv- 
ing after  the  battle  was  lost,  being  without 
artillery  or  cavalry,  and  having  been  oblig- 
ed to  leave  a  pr-'portion  of  their  numbers 
to  keep  a  check  upon  a  French  brigade,  felt 
that,  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  cut 
off  the  French,  by  attacking  their  rear 
while  their  front  was  engaged,  they  them- 
selves were  cut  off  by  the  intervention  of 
the  victorious  French  betwixt  them  and 
their  defeated  army.  Lusignan's  division 
Was  placed  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the  artil- 
.jery  in  reserve,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  lav 
down  its  arms.  So  critical  are  the  events 
of  war,  that,  a  military  movement,  which, 
executed  at  one  particular  period  of  time, 
would  have  insured  victory,  is  not  unlikely, 
from  the  loss  of  a  brief  interval,  to  occasion 
oi;ly  more  general  calamity. *»  The  Austri- 
ans, on  this,  as  on  some  other  occasions, 
verified  too  much  Napoleon's  allegation, 
that  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
Talue  of  time  in  military  affairs. 

The  field  of  Rivoli  was  one  of  the  most 
desperate  that  Buonaparte  ever  won,  and 
w.a8  gained  entirely  by  superior  military 
skill,  and  not  by  the  overbearing  system  of 
mere  force  of  numbers,  to  which  he  has 
been  accused  of  being  partial.  He  himself 
had  his  horse  repeatedly   wounded   in   the 

*  It  n  repfBHentod  in  <>ome  milit.iry  accounts, 
hat  the  ilivi»iiin  which  iipficarcil  in  th<;  r<jar  of  I  hi- 
French  lielonijL-d  to  I  he  army  of  Provera,  and  hud 
been  detached  by  him  on  crossing  the  .Adige.  us 
mentioned  below  But  Napoleon's  ?ainl  llclcna 
manuscripts  prove  the  contrary.  I'rovera  only 
crossed  on  the  14th  January,  and  it  was  on  the 
morning  i.f  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  had  »een 
the  five  divisions  of  Aivinzi,  thai  uf  Lusigiian 
which  aflerwarils  api>earocl  in  Iho  roar  of  his  ar- 
my being  one,  lying  aruuiid  Jouberl'i  position  uf  i 
Biroli  I 


course  of  the  action,  and  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most his  personal  iiilluence  to  bring  up  the 
troops  into  action  where  their  presence  was 
most  required. 

Alvinzi's  error,  which  was  a  very  gross 
one,  consisted  in  supposing  that  no  -more 
than  Joubert's  inconsiderable  force  was  sta- 
tioned at  Rivoli,  and  in  preparing,  there- 
fore, to  destroy  him  at  his  leisure  ;  when 
his  acquaintance  with  the  French  celerity 
of  mnveiiient  ought  to  have  prepared  him 
for  the  possibility  of  Buonaparte's  night- 
march,  by  which,  biinging  up  the  chosen 
strength  of  his  army  into  the  position  where 
the  enemy  only  expected  to  find  a  feeble 
force,  he  was  enabled  to  resist  and  defeat 
a  much  superior  army,  brought  to  the  field 
upon  different  points,  without  any  just  cal- 
culations on  the  means  of  resistance  which 
were  to  be  opposed  ;  without  the  necessa- 
ry assistance  of  cavalry  and  artillery;  and, 
above  all,  without  a  preconcerted  plan  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  support.  The 
excellence  of  Napoleon's  mauffiuvres  was 
well  supported  by  the  devotion  of  his  gen- 
erals, and  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.  Mas- 
senna,  in  particular,  so  well  seconded  his 
general,  that  afterwards,  when  Napole- 
on as  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  duke,  he  assigned  him  his  designation 
from  the  battle  of  Rivoli. 

Almost  before  this  important  and  deci- 
sive victory  was  absolutely  gained,  news  ar- 
rived which  required  the  presen&o  of  Buon- 
aparte elsewhere.  On  the  very  same  day 
of  the  battle,  Provera.  whom  we  left  ma- 
niEiivring  on  the  Lower  .\dige,  threw  a 
bridge  of  pontoons  over  that  river,  where 
the  French  were  not  prepared  to  oppose 
his  passage,  and  pushed  forward  to  Mantua, 
the  relief  of  which  fortress  he  had  by  strat- 
agem nearly  achieved.  .\  regiment  of  his 
cavalry,  wearing  white  cloaks,  and  resem- 
bling in  that  particular  the  first  regiment  of 
French  hussars,  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  suburb  of  .Saint  George,  then  only 
covered  by  a  mere  line  of  circumvallation. 
The  barricades  were  about  to  be  opened 
without  suspicion,  when  it  occurred  to  a  sa- 
gacious old  French  sergeant,  who  was  be- 
yond the  walls  gathering  wood,  that  the 
dress  of  this  regiment  of  white-cloaks  was 
fresher  than  that  of  the  F'rench  corps,  call- 
ed Bertini's.  for  whom  they  were  mistaken. 
He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  a  drum- 
mer who  was  near  him  ;  they  gained  the 
suburb,  and  cried  to  arms,  and  the  guns  of 
the  defences  were  opened  on  the  hostile 
cavalry  whom  they  were  about  to  have  ad- 
mitted in  the  guise  of  friends. 

About  the  tunc  that  this  incident  took 
place,  Buonaparte  himself  arri verl  at  Rover- 
bella.  within  twelve  miles  of  Mantua,  to 
^♦hich  he  had  marched  with  incredible 
despatch  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Rivoli, 
leavinuto  Massena,  Murat.  and  Jouhert,  the 
task  of  completing  his  victory,  by  the  close 
pursuit  of  .Aivinzi  and  his  scattered  forces. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Provera  communicat- 
ed wi'h  the  garrison  of  Mantua  across  the 
lake,  ind  concerted  the  measures  for  its 
relict  with  Wurmser.  On  the  Kith  of  Jan- 
uary, being  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
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Rivoli,  and  the  iin^uccessful  attempt  to  sur-  , 
prise  tile  suburb  of  S^iint  George,  tin;  garri-  i 
Bon  of  Mantua  sallied  from  the  ])la<:e  in  | 
strength,  and  took  post  :it  the  causeway  of  | 
La  Favorita,  being  the  only  one  which  i.s  i 
defended  by  an  incloised  citadel,  or  inde-  , 
pendent  fortress.  Napoleon,  returning  at  , 
the  head  of  his  victorious  forces,  surround-  I 
ed  and  attacked  with  fury  the  troops  of  ; 
Provera,  wiiile  the  blockading  army  com- 
pelled the  garrison  at  the  bayonet's  point  to 
re-enter  the  besieged  city  of  Mantua.  Pro- 
:vera,  who  had  in  vain,  though  with  much 
decision  and  gallantry,  attempted  the  relief 
oi"  Mantua,  which  his  Imperial  master  had 
8o  much  at  heart,  was  compelled  to  lay 
down  his  arms  with  a  division  oi' about  live  i 
thousand  men,  whom  he  had  still  united  un-  1 
der  his  person.  The  detached  corps  which 
he  had  left  to  protect  his  bridge,  and  other 
passes  in  his  rear,  sustained  a  similar  fate. 
Thus,  one  division  of  the  army,  which  had 
commenced  the  campaign  of  January  only 
on  the  7th  of  that  month,  were  t!ie  prison- 
ers of  the  destined  conqu(;ror  be  i'ure  ten 
days  had  elapsed.  The  larger  army,  com- 
manded by  Alvinzi,  had  no  better  fortune. 
They  were  close  pursued  from  the  bloody 
field  of  Piivoli,  and  never  \\ere  permitted 
to  draw  breath  or  to  recover  their  disorder. 
Large  bodies  were  intercepted  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  a  practice  now  so  fre- 
quent among  the  Austrian  troops,  that  it 
ceased  to  be  shameful. 

Nevertheless,  one  example  is  so  peculiar 
AS  to  deserve  commemoration,  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  utter  consternation  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Austrian."!  after  this  dreadful 
defeat,  and  of  the  confident  and  audacious 
promptitude  which  the  French  oliicers  de- 
rived from  their  unvaried  succ(rss.  Rene,  a 
young  oiiicer,  was  in  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage called  (iarda,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and,  in  viniting  his  advanced  posts, 
he  perceived  some  Austrians  approaching, 
whom  he  caused  his  escort  1o  surround  and 
make  prisoner;?.  Advancing  lo  the  front  to 
reconnoitre,  he  found  himself  close  to  the 
head  of  an  imperial  column  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  which  a  turning  in  the  road 
had  concealed  till  he  was  witiiiii  twenty 
yards  of  them.  "Down  with  your  arm.s  "• 
said  the  Austrian  commandant  ;  to  which 
Rene  answered  with  the  most  ready  iiold- 
ness,  '•  Do  you  lay  down  your  arms  !  1 
have  destroyed  your  advanced  guard,  as  wit- 
ness these  prisoners — ground  your  arms,  or 
no  quarter."'  And  the  French  soldiers  catch- 
ing the  hint  of  their  leader,  joined  in  the 
cry  of  •■' (iround  your  arms.''  The  Austri- 
an odicer  hesitated,  and  proposed  to  enter 
into  capitulation  ;  the  Frenchman  would 
admitof  no  terms  but  instant  and  immedi- 
ate surrender.  The  dispirited  imperialist 
yielded  up  his  sword,  and  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  imitate  his  example.  Hut  the 
Austrian  soldiers  began  to  suspect  the 
truth  ;  they  became  refractory,  ;uid  refused 
to  obey  their  leader,  whom  Rene  addressed 
with  the  utmost  apparent  composure.  '•  You 
are  an  officer,  sir,  and  a  man  of  honour— you 
know  the  rules  of  war — you  have  surrender- 
evl — you  arc  therefore  my  prisoner,  but  I 


rely  en  your  parole — Here,  I  return  yow* 
sword — compel  your  men  to  subniljiioi. . 
otherwise  I  direct  against  you  tiic  Jivi^io.i. 
of  six  thousand  men  who  arc  under  ta/ 
command.''  The  Austrian  v.as  utterly  ct/ii ■ 
founded,  betwixt  the  appeal  to  his  hor.oUi* 
and  the  threat  of  a  charge  from  six  tiicxi- 
sand  men.  He  .assured  Rene  he  might  re- 
ly on  his  punctilious  compliance  with  the 
parole  lie  had  given  him  ;  and  speaking  i^ 
German  to  his  soldiers,  persuaded  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  a  submission  which 
he  had  soon  afterv/ard  the  satisfaction  to 
see  had  been  made  to  one  twelfth  part  ct 
their  number. 

Amid  such  extraordinary  success,  it, 
ground  which  the  French  had  lost  in  Ital/ 
w,as  speedily  resumed.  Trent  and  Bassano 
were  again  occupied  by  the  French.  Thejr 
regained  all  the  positions  and  strong-holdw 
which  they  had  possessed  on  tlie  frontiers 
of  Italy  before  Alvinzi's  first  descent,  aud 
might  perhaps  have  penetrated  deeper  in- 
to the  mountainous  frontier  of  '.  iermany, 
but  for  the  snow  which  choked  up  the 
passes. 

One  cowning  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ries of  Rivoli  and  of  La  Favorif a,  was  tho 
surrender  of  Mantua  itself,  that  prize  v.hicb 
had  cost  so  much  blood,  and  had  been  de- 
fended with  such  obstinacy. 

For  several  days  after  the  decisive  ac- 
tions which  left  him  without  a  shadow  of 
hope  or  relief,  Wurniser  continued  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  in  a  sullen  yet  honours.- 
ble  despair,  natur.al  to  the  feelings  of  a  gal- 
lant veteran,  who,  to  the  last,  hesitated  tie- 
tween  the  desire  to  resist,  and  the  sensa 
that,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  almost 
totally  expended,  resistance  was  absolutely 
hopeless.  .•\t  length  he  sent  his  aid-de- 
camp, Klenau  (afterwards  a  name  of  celeb- 
rity,) to  the  head-quarters  of  Serrurier,  who 
commanded  the  blockade,  to  treat  of  a  sur- 
render. Klenau  useil  the  customarv  Isn- 
guage  on  such  occasions.  He  expatiated 
on  the  means  which  he  said  Mantua  stil' 
possessed  of  holding  out,  but  !;:!id  that  as 
Wurmser  doubted  whether  the  place  could 
be  relieved  in  time,  he  would  regulate  hi.'j 
conduct  as  to  immediate  submission,  orfar- 
tiier  defen(?e,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  surrender  to  which  the  French  generals 
were  willing  to  admit  him. 

\  French  oiliccr  of  distinction  wnA  prCB- 
ent,  inufiled   in   his  cloak,  and    rem.  ining 
apart  from  the  two  officers,  but  witiiin  hear- 
I  ing  of  what  had  passed.     When   their  dig- 
I  cussion  was   finished,  this  unknown  persoa 
j  stepped   forward,  and  taking  a  pc:,  v  rolft 
■  down  the  coniitions  of  surrender  to  which 
I  Wurmser  was  to  be   admitled — c<:i;clifioiiB 
more  honourable  and  favourable  b\   far  than, 
what   his   extremity    could    have   '  ■  .icte^. 
■•  These,"  said  the  unknown  offic"   •■'  Kle- 
nau, "are    the  terms  width  V.'ijri.i     >•  may 
accept  at  j)resent.  and  which  will  1      vqn  il- 
ly tendered  to  him   at   any   perio('      tien  he 
finds    farther  resistance   iinpossib  Wo 

are  aware  that  he   is  too  much   ;i      ir.u  ot" 
honour  to  give  up  the   fortress  ant'      ■t\  ,  so 
j  long   and  honour.ibly  defended,   w      o    ih« 
I  means  of  r«>«.'stance  remain  in   hi      owpf. 
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Khe  delays  accepting  the  conditioiiB  for 
a  week,  for  a  month,  for  two  months, 
they  shall  bo  equally  his  whe«  lie  choos- 
es to  accept  tliom.  To-morrow  I  pass  tlie 
Po,  and  march  upon  Home.''  Klenau,  per- 
ceiving that  he  spoko  to  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, frankly  admitted  that  the 
garrison  could  not  longer  dcluy  surrender, 
having  scarce  three  days'  provisions  uncon- 
sumed. 

This  trait  oi  generosity  towards  a  gallint 
but  unfortunate  enemy,  was  highly  honour- 
able to  Buonaparte.  The  taste  which  dic- 
tated the  stage-effect  of  the  cloak  may  in- 
deed be  questioned  ;  but  the  real  current 
of  his  feeling  towards  the  venerable  object 
of  his  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
passion, is  ascertained  otherwise.  He  wrote 
to  the  Directory  on  the  subject,  thnt  he 
had  afforded  to  Wurmser  such  conditions 
of  surrender  as  became  the  generosity  of 
the  French  nation  towards  an  enemy,  who, 
having  lost  his  army  by  misfortune,  was  so 
little  desirous  to  secure  his  personal  safety, 
that  he  threw  himself  into  Nlantua,  cutting 
his  way  through  the  blockading  army  ;  thus 
voluntarily  undertaking  tlie  [irivations  of 
a  siege,  which  his  gallantry  protracted  un- 
til almost  the  last  morsel  of  provisions  was 
exhausted. 

But  the  young  victor  paid  still  a  more 
delicate  and  noble-minded  compliment,  in 
declining  to  be  personally  present  when  tlie 
feteran  Wurmser  had  the  mortification  to 
lurrender  his  sword,  with  his  garrison  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  tit  for  service.  This  self-de- 
lial  did  Napoleon  as  much  credit  nearly  as 
jia  victory,  and  must  not  be  omitted  in  a 
iarrative,  which,  often  called  to  stigm.;tise 
lis  ambition  and  its  consequences,  should 
•ot  be  the  less  ready  to  observe  mai'ks  of 


dignified  and  honourable  feeling.  Tiie his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  man  more  frequeti;* 
ly  reminds  us  of  the  romantic  and  improb- 
able victories  imputed  lo  the  heroes  of  the 
romantic  a;^es,  than  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
attributed  to  them  ;  but  in  tiiis  in>-tance  N;.- 
poleon's  conduct  towards  Wurmser  may  bo 
justly  compared  to  tiiat  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  royal  prisoner.  King  John  of  France. 

Serrurier,  who  had  conducted  the  leaguer, 
had  the  honour  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
Wurmser,  after  the  siege  of  Manlua  had 
continued  for  six  m')nlhs,  during  which  the 
garrison  is  said  by  Napoleon  to  have  lost 
twenty-seven  thousand  men  by  disease, 
and  in  the  various,  numerous  and  bloody 
sallies  which  took  place.  This  decisive 
event  put  an  end  to  the  v/ar  in  Italy.  The 
contest  with  .\ustria  was  hereafter  to  be 
waged  on  the  hereditary  dominions  of  that 
haughty  power. 

The  French,  possessed  of  this  grand  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes,  were  not  long  in  dis- 
playing their  national  characteristics.  Their 
military  and  prescient  sagacity  were  evinc- 
ed in  employing  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  their  engineers,  to  improve  and  bring 
ne->rly  to  perfection  the  defence  of  a  city 
which  may  be  termed  the  citadel  of  Italy. 
They  set  afoot,  besides,  civic  feasts  and  cer- 
emonies, and  among  others,  one  in  honour 
of  Virgil,  who,  being  the  panegyrist  of  an 
emperor,  was  indifferently  selected  as  the: 
presiding  geniys  of  an  infant  republic. 
Their  cupidity  was  evinced  by  tjieir  artists' 
exercising  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  cut  from  the  wall  and  carry  off  the  fresco 
paintings,  by  Titian,  of  the  wars  between, 
the  (lods  and  the  Giants,  at  all  risks  of  de- 
stroying what  could  never  be  replacec. 
Luckily  the  attempt  was  found  totally  unad 
visable. 
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The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  riveted 
on  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose  rise  had 
been  so  sudden  that  he  was  become  the  ter- 
ror of  empires  and  the  founder  of  states  ; 
the  conqueror  of  the  best  generals  and  most 
discipiineil  troops  in  Europe,  within  a  few 
months  after  he  had  been  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  seeking  rather  for  subsistence  thnn 
expecting  honourable  distinction.  Such 
audden  elevations  have  occasionally  hap- 
pened amid  semi-barbarous  nations,  where 
great  popular  insurrections,  desolating  and 
derisive  revolutions, -are  common  occur- 
rences, but  were  hitherto  unheard  of  in  civ- 
ilized Europe.  The  pre-eminence  which 
lie  had  suddenly  obtained  had,  besides,  been 
Subjected  to  so  many  trials,  as  to  afford  ev- 


ery proof  of  its  permanence.  Napoleoa 
stood  aloft  like  a  rliff  on  whicli  successive 
tempests  liad  expended  their  rage  in  vain. 
The  means  which  raised  him  were  equallv 
comp'^tentto  make  good  iiis  greatness.  He 
had  infused  into  the  armies  v/hich  he  com- 
manded the  firmest  reliance  on  his  genius, 
and  the  greatest  love  for  his  person  ;  so  that 
he  could  always  find  airerits  ready  to  exe- 
cute his  most  difficult  commands.  He  haii 
even  inspired  them  with  a  portion  of  his 
own  indefatigable  exertion  and  command- 
ing intelligence.  The  maxim  which  he  in- 
culcated upon  them  when  practising  those 
lon'_'  and  severe  marches  which  formed  one 
essential  part  of  his  system,  was,  '•  I  would 
rather  gain  victory  at  the  expense  of  your 
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le^s  than  at  the  price  of  your  blood."  Tlie 
French,  under  lus  training,  seemed  to  be- 
come the  very  men  he  wanted,  and  to  for- 
get, in  the  e.vcitalion  of  war  and  the  hope 
of  victory,  even  the  feelings  of  weariness 
and  exhaustion.  The  following  description 
of  the  French  soldier  by  Napoleon  himself 
occurs  in  his  despatches  to  the  Directory 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy  : — 

"  Were  I  to  name  all  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  by  acts  of  personal  brave- 
ry, I  must  send  the  muster-roll  of  all  the 
grenadiers  and  carabiniers  of  the  advanced- 
guard.  They  jest  with  danger  and  laugh  at 
death  ;  and  if  anything  can  equal  their  in- 
trepidity, it  is  the  gaiety  with  which,  singing 
alternately  songs  of  love  and  patriotism,  they 
accomplish  the  most  severe  forced  marches. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  bivouac,  it  is  not 
to  take  their  repose,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  to  tell  each  his  story  of  the  battle  of  the 
day,  and  produce  his  plan  for  that  of  to-mor- 
row ;  and  many  of  them  think  with  great 
correctness  on  military  subjects.  The  oth- 
er day  I  was  inspecting  a  demi-brigade,  and 
as  it  filed  past  me,  a  common  chasseur  ap- 
proached my  horse,  and  said,  '  General,  you 
ought  to  do  so  and  so,' — '  Hold  your  peace, 
you  rogue  !'  I  replied.  He  disappeared  im- 
mediately, nor  have  I  since  been  able  to 
find  him  out.  Bat  the  manoeuvre  which  he 
recommended  was  the  very  same  which  1 
had  privately  resolved  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution." 

To  command  this  active,  intelligent,  and 
intrepid  soldiery,  Buonaparte  possessed  of- 
ficers entirely  worthy  of  the  charge  ;  men 
young,  or  al  least  not  advanced  in  years,  to 
whose  ambition  the  Revolution,  and  the 
wars  which  it  had  brought  on,  had  opened 
an  unlimited  career,  and  whose  genius  was 
inspired  by  the  plans  of  their  leader,  and 
the  success  which  attended  them,  Buona- 
parte, who  had  his  eye  on  every  man,  never 
neglected  to  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, praise  and  censure,  with  a  liberal 
hand,  or  omitted  to  press  for  A'hat  latterly 
was  rarely  if  ever  denied  to  him — the  pro- 
motion of  such  officers  as  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  He  willingly  as- 
sumed the  task  of  soothing  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  relations  had  fallen  under  his 
banners,  IIi#  letter  of  consolation  to  (icn- 
eral  Clarke  iipe;:  tlie  death  of  young  Clarke 
his  nephew,  who  fell  at  Areola,  is  affecting, 
as  showing  that  amid  all  his  victories  he 
felt  himself  the  object  of  reproach  and  crit- 
icism,*    His  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  at- 


*  Letter  from  Napoleon  to  General  Clarke^  5,5 
Brumaire,  ,5tli  year  of  the  Republic— •'  \  our 
iieplipw  h!i'=  lipcn  slain  on  the  field  of  hatlle  at 
Areola.  Tlie  yonng  man  hail  been  familiar  with 
arms — hafi  lei  mi  columns,  and  wniiM  have  heen 
one  day  an  excellent  officer.  He  has  died  with 
elory  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  lie  did  not  suffer 
for  an  iniitant.  Whatman  would  not  envy  surh 
a  death  ?— Who  \s  he  that  would  not  accept  as  a 
favourable  condilionthe  choice  of  thus  escaping 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  contemptible  world,'— 
Who  is  there  nmon;  iis  who  has  not  a  hundred 
times  regretted  that  ho  h;«s  not  been  thus  wfth- 
drawn  from  the  powerful  etFects  of  calumny,  of  en- 
vy, and  of  nil  the  odious  passions  wliicb  .sneni  the 
tiinoat  excliuiveiiiructois  uf  tliu  conduct  of  man- 


tacks  of  the  public  press  attended  him 
through  life,  and,  like  the  slave  in  the  tri- 
umphal car,  seemed  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  still  a  mortal  man. 

It  should  farther  be  remarked,  that  Napo- 
leon withstood,  instantly  and  boldly,  all  the 
Kunierous  attempts  made  by  commissaries, 
and  that  description  of  persons  to  encroach 
upon  the  fund  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  Much  of  his  public,  and  more  of 
his  private  correspondence,  is  tilled  with 
complaints  against  these  agents,  although 
he  must  have  known  that,  in  attacking  thein, 
he  disobliged  men  of  iiighest  influence, 
who  had  frequently  some  secret  interest  in 
their  wealth.  But  his  military  fame  made 
his  services  indispensable,  and  permitted 
him  to  set  at  defiance  the  enmity  of  such 
persons,  who  are  generally  as  timid  as  they 
are  sordid,  Buonaparte's  former  patron, 
Barras,  was  supposed  to  be  accessible  to 
this  species  of  corruption. 

Towards  the  general  officers  there  took 
place  a  gradual  change  of  deportment,  as 
the  commander-in-chief  began  to  feel  grad- 
ually, more  and  more,  the  increasing  sense 
of  his  own  personal  importance.  We  have 
been  informed  by  an  ofliicer  of  the  highest 
rank,  that,  during  the  earlier  campaigns. 
Napoleon  used  to  rejoite  with,  and  em- 
brace them  as  associates,  nearly  on  the 
same  footing,  engaged  in  the  same  tasks. 
After  a  period,  his  language  and  carriage 
became  those  of  a  frank  soldier,  who,  sen- 
sible of  the  merit  of  his  subordinate  assist- 
ants. Vet  makes  them  sensible,  by  his  man- 
ner, that  he  is  their  commandeii-in-chief. 
When  his  infant  fortunes  began  to  come  of 
age,  his  deportment  to  his  generals  was 
tinctured  with  that  lofty  courtesy  which 
princes  use  towards  their  subjects,  and 
which  plainly  intimated,  that  he  held  them 
as  subjects  in  the  war,  not  as  brethren,* 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  Italians 
individually  was,  in  most  instances,  in  the 
highest  degree  prudent  and  political,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  coincided,  as  true  pol- 
icy usually  does,  with  the  rules  of  justice 
and  moderation,  and  served  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  counterbalance  the  odium  which  he 
incurred  by  despoiling  Italy  of  the  works  of 
art,  and  even  by  his  infringements  on  the 
religious  system  of  the  Catholics. 

On  the  latter  subject,  the  general  became 
particularly  cautious,  and  his  dislike  or 
contempt  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no 
longer  shown  in  tint  gross  species  of  satire 
which  he  had  at  first  given  loose  to.  On 
the  contrarv,  it  was  veiled  under  philosoph- 
ical indifference  ;  and,  while  relieving  the 

kind  ,'" — This  letter,  remarkable  in  many  respncts, 
will  roniiad  the  English  reader  of  Cato's  e.\c)una- 
tion  over  t  he  l)ody  of  bis  son — 

«'  Who  would  not  be  thi.s  youth  ,■"' 

*  (/ount  Las  Cases  mentions  an  incident  of  the 
same  kind.  An  officer,  who  had  known  Buona- 
parte familiarly  before  Toulon,  was,  when  he  ob- 
tninerl  the  command  of  tho  .Army  of  halt,  about 
to  rush  into  the  arms  ol'  his  old  comra  le.  Hul  lo« 
look  and  manner  of  the  senrral  made  it  evi  Innt 
there  was  an  end  to  their  intimacy,  and  that  tlia 
intercourse  l)et\veen  them  bad  ehuugeJ  il«  cbaiao 
ter  with  his  friend's  promotion. 
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clergy  of  their  worlJly  possessions,  Napo- 
leon liiok  rare  tn  avoid  tiie  error  ol'  the 
Jacobins  ;  never  propusuij;  iheir  tenets  as 
an  object  of  persecution,  but  protecting 
tlieir  persons,  and  declaring  himself  a  de- 
cided friend  to  general  toleration  on  all 
points  of  conscience. 

In  point  of  politics,  as  well  as  religion, 
the  opinions  of  Buonaparte  a[)peared  to 
have  experienced  a  great  change.  It  may 
be  doubled,  indeed,  if  he  ever  in  his  heart 
adopted  those  of  the  outngeoiis  Jacobins; 
but  he  must  doubtless  have  professed  llicm, 
whether  sincerely  or  not,  when  he  lirst  ob- 
tained promotion  under  tiic  inllucnce  of  the 
younger  Robespierre.  .Salicetli,  and  Birras, 
who,  afterwards  a  Therinidorien,  was  a  Sans 
Culotte  during  the  siege  of  Toulon.*  Biio- 
naparlj's  clear  and  sound  good  sense  speed- 
ily made  him  sensible,  that  such  a  violence 
on  the  established  rules  of  reason  and  mo- 
rality, as  an  attempt  to  make  the  brutal 
force  of  the  multitude  the  forcible  control- 
ler of  those  possessed  of  the  wisdom,  prop- 
erly, and  education  of  a  country,  is  too  un- 
natural to  remain  long,  or  to  become  the 
ba.«is  of  a  weli-re!rul.ite<l  state.  Being  at 
pr^-sent  a  Republican  of  the  Thermidorien 
par'y,  Buona->arte.  even  though  he  made 
u^e  of  the  established  phrases  Liberty  and 
Egu  ility.  acknowledged  no  dignity  superi- 
or than  Citizen,  and  Tliee'd  and  Thoii/d 
whomsoevi  r  hs  addressed,  was  permitted 
to  mix  manv  grains  of  liberality  with  those 
democratic  forms.  Indeed,  the  republican 
creed  of  the  day  began  to  resemble  the 
leathern  aoron  of  the  brazier  who  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  l'",ast — his  dpsceiidants  contin- 
oeil  to  display  it  as  their  banner,  but  en- 
ficned  it  so  much  with  gems  and  embroide- 
ry, that  there  was  little  of  the  original  stuff 
to  be  (liscovered. 

Ja.-obinism.  for  evample.  heini  founded 
on  the  principle  of  assimilating  the  nation- 
al character  to  tne  i;ross  ignorance  of  the 
lower  rl:isses,  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  fine  arts  and  of  literature,  whose  pro- 
ductions the  .^ans  Culottes  could  not  com- 
prc-heiid,  and  which  they  destroyed  for  the 
s.ime  enlightened  reasons  that  Jack  Tade's 
followers  hangfd  the  clerk  of  Chatham, 
with  his  pen  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 
Buonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  saw  that 
knowbdie.  of  whatsoever  kind,  was  power  ; 
and  therefore  he  distinguished  himself  hon- 
ourably amidst  his  victories,  by  seeking  the 

*  F-K-n  wliiMi  her<ire  Toulon,  lie  was  nut  hrll  l)y 
elpMr-'ishtf'l  porsoni  to  ho  a  vory  nriliodox  Jaro- 
bi'i.  <;i-'HTal  t-'ariaiix,  ttip  sliipiil  Sai')  ('iil  itlc 
«ii  Icr  wliom  ln!  first  lerved,  wii«  talkin"  of  the 
ymi'ij  ciimnmnilnnt  of  iirlillory  with  npplaiioR, 
wlie'i  liii'  wife-  who  wn'<  aumewh^t  first  in  com- 
manl  ill  hoiii"^,  mil  iwil  hini  not  t<i  reckon  too  itiucli 
on  lli.it  yiiii'ii;  man,  "  wlin  h:il  loo  much  flense  to 
he  lon»  n  Sji'U  f'liliitli." — '•  Sense?  FeinJiie-citi- 
l!»n  <\iriiiMX,"siii  I  lier  olfi-mleil  hmlia"'',  "  do  you 
til  Iil' iH  t'nr  roil.".'" — "  Hv  no  means,"  answered 
the  l;i  ly  ;  "  'mi  his  se  mp  is  nul  of  the  siinic  kiid 
wi'li  voiir'."  —  I.AS  <'*si.i)'  /iii/rin',  vol.  f.  p.  144. 
Ciilliiirii'.i  franttaliiiii.—  In  llic  same  work  we 
lead  m  admission  of  .N'ap^lenn,  Hmi  his  brother 
l.nrien  was  a  niiirh  more  vi  lent  .larohio  than 
M»tweir,  ii'i  I  ihHt  s'lmi"  piii-ers  pnlilisheil  as  hi>, 
wi'li  <li>' si;  iri<ore,  Krotos  l)uunu|mrle,  ought  ill 
r«ut.tu  tiu-iktfaritietl  tu  liuuiea 


conversation  of  men  distinguished  for  litera*- 
ry  attainments,  and  displaying  an  interest 
ii.  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  id'  the 
tovvns  which  he  visited,  that  could  not  but 
seem  flattering  to  tlie  inhabitants.  In  a 
letter  addn'ssed  pui)licly  to  Oriani,  a  cele 
brated  .lilronoiaer,  he  assures  him  that  all 
men  of  genius,  ail  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
to  be  accounted  natives  of  France,  whatev- 
er might  be  the  actual  place  of  their  birth. 
'•  Hitherto,''  he  said,  "  t)ie  learned  in  Italy 
did  not  enjoy  tiie  consideration  to  which 
tl-.ey  were  entitled — tiioy  lived  retired  in 
their  laboratories  and  libraries,  too  happy 
if  they  could  escape  the  notice,  .and  con- 
sequently the  persecution,  of  kings  and 
priests.  It  is  now  no  longer  thus — there  is 
no  longer  religious  in(>uisiti«n,  nor  despotic 
power.  Thought  is  free  in  Italy.  I  invil3 
the  literary  and  scicntilic  persons  to  consi;lt 
together,  and  propose  to  me  their  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  giving  new  vigour  and  li.'"e 
to  the  tine  arts  and  sciences.  All  who  de- 
sire to  visit  France  will  be  received  with 
distinction  by  the  government.  The  peo- 
ple of  France  have  more  pride  in  enrolling 
among  their  citizens  a  skilful  mathemati- 
cian, a  painter  of  reputation,  a  distinguish- 
ed man  in  any  class  cf  literature,  than  in 
adding  to  their  territories  a  large  aiul  weal- 
thy city.  I  request,  sir,  that  you  will  nrike 
inv  sentiments  known  to  the  most  ilistin- 
LTuished  literary  [lersons  in  t^e  state  of  Ali- 
I  in."  To  -he  municipality  of  l-'avia  he  wrote, 
desiring  that  the  professors  of  their  cele- 
bnted  university  should  resume  their  course 
of  instruction  under  the  security  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  inviting  them  to  point  out  to  hitn 
such  me.a.sures  as  might  occur,  for  giv'ig  a 
more  brilliant  e.'cistence  to  their  ancient 
seminaries. 

The  interest  which  he  thus  took  in  the 
literature  and  literary  institutions  of  Italy, 
was  shown  by  admitting  me"  of  science  or 
letters  freely  to  his  prrson.  Their  coni- 
munication  was  the  more  flattering,  that  bc- 
insr  himself  of  Itilim  descent,  and  fiiuih-r 
with  the  beautiful  language  of  the  country 
from  his  infancy,  his  conversation  wiili  men 
of  literary  eminence  was  easily  conducted. 
It  may  be  mentioned  episodically,  that  Na- 
poleon found  a  remnant  of  his  fimily  in  It- 
aly, in  the  person  of  tlie  Abbe  (Ircgorirt 
Buonaparte,  the  onlv  remaining  branch  of 
that  Florentine  family,  of  whom  tlie  Cor- 
sican  line  were  cadets.  He  resided  at  San 
Miniato.  of  wliich  he  was  canon,  and  was 
an  old  man,  and  said  to  be  wealthy.  The 
relationship  was  eagerly  acknowledircd, 
and  the  general  with  his  whole  stafl".  dined 
with  the  Canon  (Iregorio.  The  whide 
mind  of  the  old  priest  was  wrapt  up  in  a 
project  of  obtaining  the  honours  of  regular 
canonization  for  one  of  the  family  called 
Bonaventura,  who  had  been  a  capuchin  in 
the  17th  ceiiturv,  and  w.as  said  to  have  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  though  his  right 
to  divine  honours  had  never  been  acknowl- 
edged. It  must  have  been  ludicrous  enough 
to  have  heard  the  old  man  insist  upon  a  to- 
pic so  uninteresting  to  Napoleon,  and  prra»  ' 
the  French  renublicaa  general  to  use  liia 
17 
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interest  with  the  Pope.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  Holy  Father,  to  have  es- 
caped other  demands,  would  have  canoniz- 
ed a  whole  French  reiriment  of  Carmagnols, 
and  runked  tlicm  with  the  old  militia  of  the 
calendar,  the  Tlieban  Legion.  Hut  Nano- 
leon  was  sensible  that  any  request  on  such  a 
Eubjict  coming  from  hiai  would  be  only  lu- 
dicrous.* 

The  progress  which  Ruonaparte  made 
personally  in  the  favour  of  the  Italians,  was, 
doubtless,  a  great  assistance  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  new  doctrines  whicli  v.crc  con- 
nected v.ith  the  Frcr.ch  Revolution,  and 
was  much  aided  by  the  trust  wiiicli  lie 
seemed  desirous  to  repose  in  the  n.atives 
of  the  country.  He  retained,  no  doubt,  in 
his  own  hands,  the  ultimate  decision  of  ev- 
erything of  consequence  ;,  but  in  matters 
of  ordinary  importance,  he  permitted  and 
encouraged  the  Italians  to  act  for  them- 
selves, in  a  manner  they  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  under  their  (Jerman  masters. 
The  internal  government  of  their  towns 
was  entrusted  to  provisional  governors, 
chosen  without  respect  to  rank,  and  the 
maintenance  of  police  was  committed  to 
the  armed  burghers,  or  national  guards. 
Conscious  of  the  importance  annexed  to 
these  privileges,  they  already  became  im- 
patient for  national  liberty.  Napoleon 
could  hardly  rein  back  the  intense  ardour 
of  the  large  party  among  the  Lombards  who 
desired  an  immediate  declaration  ofinde- 

fiendence,  and  he  had  no  other  expedient 
eft  than  to  amuse  them  with  procrastinat- 
ing excuses,  which  enhanced  their  desire 
of  such  an  event,  while  they  delayed  its 
gratiScation.  Other  towns  of  Italy, — for  it 
was  ;;mong  the  citizens  of  the  towns  that 
these  sentiments  were  chiefly  cultivated, — 
began  to  evince  the  same  wish  to  new-mod- 
el their  governments  on  the  revolutionary 
system  ;  and  this  ardour  was  chiefly  shown 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Po. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Napoleon 
had  engaged  in  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  had  agreed  to  guarantee 
his  principality,  on  payment  of  immense 
contributions  in  money  and  stores,  besides 
the  surrender  of  the  most  valuable  treas- 
ures of  his  museum.  In  consequence,  the 
Duke  of  Modena  was  permitted  to  govern 
hia  states  by  a  regency,  he  himself  fixing 
his  residence  in  Venice.  But  his  two  prin- 
cipal tov,ns,  Reggio  and  Modena, especially 
the  former,  became  desirous  of  shaking  off 
his  government.  Anticipating  in  doing  so 
the  approbation  of  the  French  general  and 
government,  the  citizens  of  Reggio  rose  in 
insurrection,  expelled  from  their  town  a 
body  of  the  ducal  troops,  and  planted  the 


*  Las  Cases  says,  tliat  nfierv.-arils  tlie  Pope 
himself  touc.'w'd  on  the  same  topic,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  si.'p  the  immediate  guidance  and  protec- 
tion afforded  liy  tlie  consanguinean Saint  Bonavcn- 
tnra  in  the  grcnt  dwd^  wrought  by  his  relation. 
It  was  sHid  of  tlio  chnrch-endowing  saint,  David 
King  of  .Scotland,  that  lie  was  a  sore  saint  for  the 
Crown  ;  certniidy  Saint  Bonaventura  miiKt  have 
been  a  sore  saint  for  the  Papnt  See.  Tiie  old  .M)- 
hi  left  Napnk'on  his  fortnne,  which  he  conferred 
•n  Bome  public  institution. 


tree  of  liberty,  resolved,  aa  they  said,  ta 
constitute  themselves  a  free  utate,  uudef 
the  protection  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  Ducal  regency,  with  a  view  of  protect- 
ing Modena  from  a  similar  attempt,  mount- 
ed cannon  on  their  ramparts,  and  took  other 
defensive  measures. 

Buonaparte  aflected  to  consider  these 
preparations  as  designed  against  the  French  j 
and  marching  a  body  of  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  without  resistance,  de- 
prived the  Duke  of  all  the  advantages 
which  he  bad  purchased  by  the  mediation  of 
the  celebrated  Saint  Jerome,  and  declared 
the  town  under  protection  of  Franc*'.  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara,  legations  belonging  to 
the  Papal  See,  had  been  already  occupied 
by  French  troops,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  their  citi- 
zens. They  were  now  encouraged  to  coa- 
lesce with  Reggio  and  Modena.  .\  con- 
gress of  an  hundred  delegates  from  the 
four  districts  was  summoned,  to  ell'ect  the 
formation  of  a  government  wlii^h  should 
extend  over  them  all.  The  Congress  met 
accordingiy,  engaged  their  constituents  in 
a  perpetual  union,  under  title  of  the  Cispa- 
dane  Republic,  from  their  situation  on 
tlie  right  of  the  river  Po  ;  thus  assuming 
the  character  of  independence,  while  in 
fact  they  remained  u.nder  the  authority  of 
Buonaparte,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  who  may  ultimately  model  it  into 
any  shape  he  has  a  mind.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  careful  to  remind  them,  that  the  lib- 
erty wiiich  it  was  desirable  to  establish, 
ought  to  be  consistent  with  due  subjection 
to  the  laws.  "Never  forget,"  he  said,  in 
reply  to  their  address  announcing  their 
new  form  of  government,  •'  that  laws  are 
mere  nullities  without  the  force  necessary 
to  support  them,  .\ttend  to  your  military 
organization,  which  you  have  the  means  of 
placing  on  a  respectable  footing — you  will 
be  more  fortunate  tiian  the  people  of  France, 
for  you  will  arrive  at  liberty  without  pass- 
ing through  the  ordeal  of  revolution." 

This  was  not  the  language  of  a  .lacobin  ; 
and  it  fortifies  the  belief,  that  even  now, 
while  adhering  ostensibly  to  the  Republican 
system,  Buonaparte  anticipated  considera- 
ble ch.tnges  in  that  of  France. 

^Meanwhile  the  Lombards  became  impa- 
tient at  seeing  their  neighbours  outstrip 
theni  in  the  path  of  revolution,  and  of 
nominal  independence.  The  municipality 
of  .Lilian  proceeded  to  destroy  all  titles  of 
honour,  as  a  badge  of  feudal  dependence, 
and  becamt!  so  impatient,  that  Buonaparte 
was  obliged  to  pacify  them  bv  a  solemn  as- 
surance that  they  should  speedily  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  republican  constitution  ;  and 
to  tranquillize  their  irritation,  place<l  them 
under  the  government  of  a  provisional 
council,  selected  from  all  classes,  labour- 
ers included. 

This  measure  made  it  manifest,  that  the 
motives  which  liad  induced  the  delay  of 
the  French  government  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence (as  they  termed  it)  of  Lombar- 
dy,  were  now  of  less  force  ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  provisional  council  of  Milan,  af- 
ter some  modest  doubts  on  tlieir  own  pow 
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ers,  revolutionized  their  country,  and  as-  |  grant,  if  he  meant  in  future  to  lay  claim  t» 
iumed  the  title  of  the  Transpadane  Repub-  \  any  authority  under  that  once  venerable  U- 
lic,  which  they  afterwards  laid  aside,  when  ■  tie.  The  Sovereign  Pontitl'  was  required 
on  their  union  with  the  Cispadanc,  both  i  to  recall  all  the  briefs  which  he  had  i.s3ue:l 
werT  united   under  the  name  of  the  Cisal-    against  France  since   17t;9,  to  sanction  the 


pine  Commonwealth.  This  decisivo  ster) 
was  adopted  .W  January  17U7.  Decrees  of 
a  popular  character  had  preceded  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  but  an  air  oi"  mode- 
ration was  observed  in  the  revolution  itself. 


constitutional  oath  which  released  the 
French  clergy  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  to  ratify  the  confiscation 
of  tne  church-lands.  'I'reasures  might  be 
expended,  scoiihr  dignities   resigned,  and 


The  nobler,  deprived  of  their  feudal  rights  provnces  ceded;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
and  titular  dignities,  were  subjected  to  no  Sovrreign  Pontilf  could  not  do  what  was 
incap;icit;es ;  ihc  reformatio;;  of  tlie  churcii  '  expressly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
w.a8  touched  upon  gently,  and  without  indi- I  church  which  lie  represented.  There 
catingany  design  of  its  destniction.  In  these  i  wore  but  few  clergymen,  in  France  who  had 
particulars,  the  Italian  commonwealths  stop- I  hesitated  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the 
pcd  short  of  their  Gallic  prototype.  j  church   of  Home,  by  submitting  to  expul- 

If  Buonaparte  may  be  justly  ciiargea  with  sion,  rather  than  take  the  constitutional 
want  of  faith,  in  destroying  the  authority  oath.  It  was  now  for  the  Head  of  the 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  after  having  ac-  |  Cliurch  to  show  in  his  own  person  a  simi- 
cepted  of  a  price  for  granting  him  peace  |  lar  (iisiutercsted  devotion  to  her  interests, 
and  protection,  we  cannot  object  to  hi-ii  the  I  .Vccordingly,  the  College  of  Cardin.als 
same  charge  for  acceding  to  the  'l'ra;:s;ia-  I  having  rejected  tiie  proposals  of  France,  as 
dar.e  Republic,  in  so  far  as  it  detached  Uie  ;  containing  articles  contrary  to  conscience, 
legations  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  from  tlie  i  the  Pope  declared  his  determination  to 
Roman  See.  These  had  been  in  a  great  |  abide  by  the  utmost  extremity,  rather  than 
measure  reserved  for  the  disposal  of  the  accede  to  conditions  destructive,  degrad- 
French,  as  circumstances  should  dictate,  {  ing,  and,  in  his  opinion,  impious.  The  Di- 
whcn  a  final  treaty  should  take  place  be-  \  rectory  instantly  determined  on  the  total 
twixt  the  Republic  and  the  Sovereign  Pon-  ruin  of  the  Pope,  and  of  his  power,  both 
tiff.     But  many  circumstances  had  retard-  i  spiritual  and  temporal. 


ed  this  pacification,  and  seemed  at  length 
likely  to  break  it  oft'  without  hope  of  re- 
newal. 

If  Buonaparte  is  correct  in  his  statement, 
which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  delay 
of  a  pacification  with  the  Roman  See  was 
chiefly  the  fault  of  the  Directory,  whose 
avaricious  and  engrossing  spirit  was  at  this 
period  its  most  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic. An  armistice,  purchased  by  tn^asure, 
by  contributions,  by  pictures  and  statues, 
and  by  the  cession  of  the  two  legations  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  having  be';n  mediat- 
ed for  his  Holiness  by  the  Sparash  ambas- 
sador .A.7.ara,  the  Pope  sent  two  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  Paris  to  treat  of  a  definitive 


Napoleon  dissented  from  the  opinion  of 
the  government,  hi  point  of  moral  effect, 
a  reconciliation  v.ith  the  Pope  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  l-'rance,  and  have 
tended  to  reunite  her  with  other  Catholic 
nations,  and  diminish  the  horror  witli  which 
she  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and  athe- 
istical. Even  the  army  of  the  Holy  See 
v.as  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  in  case 
of  any  reverse  taking  place  in  the  war 
with  the  Austrians.  Under  these  consid- 
erations, he  prevailed  on  the  Directory  to 
renew  the  negotiations  at  Florence.  But 
the  French  commissioners,  having  present- 
ed as  preliminaries  sixty  indispensable  con- 
ditions, containing  the  same  articles  wliich 


peace.  But  the  conditions  proposed  were  i  had  been  a|readv  rejected,  as  contrary  to  ihe 
•o  severe,  that  however  desperate  his  con-  conscience  of  the  Pontiff,  the  conferences 
dition,  the  Pope  found  them  totally  inad-  i  broke  up:  and  the  Pope,  in  despair,  resolv- 
missible.  His  Holiness  w;^  required  to  ed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  House 
pay  a  large  contribution  in  grain  for  ten  I  of  Austria,  and  have  recourse  to  the  s«cu- 
years,  a  regular  tribute  of  six  millions  of  I  lar  force,  which  the  Roman  See  had  dis- 
Roman  crowns  for  six  years,  to  cede  to  |  used  tor  so  many  years. 
France  in  perpetuity  the  ports  of  .\ncona  j  It  was  a  case  of  dire  necessity  ;  but  the 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  and  to  declare  the  i.i-  j  arming  of  tiic  Pope's  government,  whose 
dependence  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Ra-  I  military  force  had  been  long  the  subject  of 
Tenna.  To  add  insult  to  oppression,  the  ridicule,*  against  the  victorious  conqueror 
total  cession  of  the  Clementine  Museum  of  five  .\ustrian  armies,  reminds  us  of  Fri- 
was   required,   and   it   was  stipulated  that    am,  when,  in  extremity  of  years  and  despair, 


he  buckled  on  his  rusty  armour,  to  oppose 
age  and  decrepitude  to  the  youthful  strength 
of  Pyrrh'is.f  Yet  the  measures  of  Sextua 
indicated  considerable  energy.  He  brought 
back  to  Rome  an  instalment  of  sixteen  mil- 


France  should  have  under  management  of 

her  minister  at  Rome,  a  separate  tribunal 

for  judging    her  subjects,  and   a  separate 

theatre  for  their  amusement.     Lastly,  tlie 

secular  sovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  the 

church  was  to  be  executed  by  a  senate'and 

a  popular  body.  *  Voltaire,  in  eonie  of  his  romances,  I  'rm-s  t)ia 

These   dctn^nds   might  have  been   com- l  Pope  an  oJJ  gentleman  Iiaving  a  guard  of  one  hun- 

plied   with,  although  they  went  the  length    ilrod  men,  who  mount  guard  wiih  umbrellas,  anij 

of  entirely  stripping  his   Holiness  of   t|,e    ^ho^T.akewnr  on  nobody. 

Character  of  a  secular  prince.     But  there       ^i^IZ,?.';' n«  !?>"'?' '''™"'''!'-' "^.7  r 

,,  J  u-        •  .       !•        tircumdat  neiuicquam  liumcriii,  et  inutile  fei» 

were  others  made  on  him,  in  capacity  ol  x\im 

bead  of  the  church    which  he   cojldnot       Cingitur . JEntid,  Lib.H 
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lions  of  stioulated  tribute,  which  was  on  the 
road  to  Buonaparte's  military  chcst--took 
every  measure  to  increase  his  army,  and  by 
the  vdiuntary  exertions  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies of  Rome,  he  actually  raised  it  to  forty 
■  thousand  men,  and  placed  at  its  head  the 
same  General  Colli,  who  had  com  nanded 
with  credit  the  troops  of  Sardinia  during  the 
campaign  on  the  Alps.  The  utmost  pains 
were  taken  by  the  clergy,  both  regular  and 
secular,  to  give  the  expected  war  the  char- 
acter of  a  crusade,  and  to  excite  the  fierce 
spirit  of  those  peasantry  who  inhabit  the 
Appenines,  and  were  doubly  disposed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  French,  as  foreigners  and  as 
heretics.  The  Pope  endeavoured  also  to 
form  a  close  alliance  with  the  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  who  promised  in  secret  to 
cover  Rome  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Little  reliance  was  indeed  to 
be  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  court  of 
Naples  ;  but  the  Pope  was  compared,  by 
the  French  envoy,  to  a  man  who,  in  the  act 
of  falling,  would  grasp  for  support  atahook 
of  red-hot  iron. 

While  the  Court  of  Rome  showed  this 
hostile  disposition.  Napoleon  reproached 
the  French  government  for  having  broke  off 
t.^e  negotiation,  which  they  ought  to  have 
prolra^jted  till  the  event  of  Alvinzi's  march 
into  lialy  was  known  ;  at  all  events,  until 
their  general  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
sixteen  millions,  so  much  wanted  to  pay 
his  forces.  In  reply  to  his  remonstrances, 
he  received  permission  to  renew  the  ne- 
gotiations upon  modified  terms.  But  the 
Pope  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Even 
the  French  victory  of  Areola,  and  the  in- 
stant threats  of  Buonaparte  to  march  against 
him  at  the  head  of  a  flying  column,  were 
unable  to  move  his  resolution.  "'  Let  the 
French  general  march  upon  Rome,"  said 
the  Papal  minister;  "'the  Pope,  if  neces- 
sary, will  quit  his  capital.  The  farther  the 
fVench  are  drawn  from  th3  Adige,  the  near- 
er they  are  to  their  ultimate  destruction." 
Napoleon  was  sensible,  on  receiving  a  hos- 
tile answer,  that  the  I'ope  still  relied  on 
the  last  preparations  which  were  made  for 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  it  was  not  safe  to 
attempt  his  chastisement  until  Alvinzi  and 
Provera  should  be  disposed  of.  But  the 
decisive  battles  of  Rivoli  and  La  Favorita 
having  ruined  these  armies.  Napoleon  was 
at  leisur  :  to  execute  his  purpose  of  crush- 
.ng  the  power,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  Holy 
See.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  Vic- 
tor with  a  French  division  of  four  thousand 
men,  and  an  Italian  army  of  nearly  the 
same  force,  supplied  by  Lombardy  and  by 
the  Transpadaiie  republic,  to  invade  the 
territories  of  the  Church  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Italy,  by  the  route  of  Iinola. 

Meantime, the  utmost  exertions  had  been 
made  by  the  clergy  of  Romagna,  to  raise 
the  peasants  in  a  mass,  and  a  great  many 
obeyed  the  sound  of  the  tocsin.  But  an 
insurrectionary  force  is  more  calculated 
to  embarrass  the  movements  of  a  regular 
army,  by  alarms  on  their  flanks  and  rear, 
by  cutting  otF  their  communications,  and 
destroying  their  supplies,  defending  passes, 


and  skirmishing  in  advantageous  positions, 
than  by  opposing  them  in  the  open  field. 
The  Papal  army,  consisting  of  about  seven 
or  eight  thousand  men,  were  encamped  in 
the  river  Senio,  whicli  runs  on  tl.e  south- 
ward of  the  town  of  Imola,  to  dispute  the 
passage.  The  banks  were  defended  with 
cannon;  but  the  river  being  unusually  low, 
the  French  crossed  about  a  league  and  a 
half  higher  up  than  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  which,  taken  in  the  rear,  fled 
in  every  direction,  after  a  short  resistance. 
A  few  hundreds  were  killed,  among  whom 
were  several  monks,  who,  holding  the  cru- 
cifix in  their  hand,  had  placed  themselves 
in  the  ranks  to  encourage  the  soldiers. 
Faenza  held  out,  and  was  taken  by  storm  5 
but  the  soldiers  were  withheld  from  p'liage 
by  the  generosity,  or  prudence  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  dismissed  the  prisoners  of  war  to 
carry  into  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
news  of  their  own  defeat,  of  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  P'rencii  army,  and  of  the 
clemency  of  their  general. 

Next  day,  three  thousand  of  the  Papal 
troops,  occupying  an  advantageous  position 
in  front  of  Ancona,  and  commanded  by 
Colli,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a 
shot ;  and  Ancona  w,as  taken  after  slight 
resistance,  though  a  place  of  some  stiength, 
A  curious  piece  of  priestcraft  had  been 
played  off  in  this  town,  to  encou'.tge  the 
people  to  resistance.  A  miraculous  image 
was  seen  to  shed  tcrs,  and  the  French 
artists  could  not  discover  the  mode  in 
which  the  trick  was  managed  until  the  im- 
age was  brought  to  head  quarters,  when  a 
glass  shrine,  by  which  the  il'usion  was 
managed,  was  removed.  The  Madonna  was 
sent  back  to  the  church  which  owned  her, 
but  apparently  had  become  reconciled  to 
the  foreign  visitors,  and  dried  her  tears  in 
consequence  of  her  interview  with  Buona- 
parte. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  French, 
moving  with  great  celerity,  entered  Loret- 
to.  where  the  celebrated  Santa  Casa  is  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic's  devotional  tri- 
umph, or  secret  scorn,  according  as  his 
faith  or  his  doubtj  predominate.  The 
wealth  which  this  celebrated  shrine  is  once 
supposed  to  have  possessed  by  gifts  of  the 
faithful,  had  been  removed  by  Colli — if, 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  transported  to 
Rome  long  before  the  period  of  which  we 
treat ;  yet,  precious  metal  and  gems  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  of  livres,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  F'rench,  whose  capture, 
was  also  enriched  by  the  holy  image  of  Oui 
Ladv  of  Loretto,  with  the  sacred  porringer 
and  a  bed-gown  of  dark-coloured  camlet 
warranted  to  have  belonged  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  image,  said  to  have  oeen  of 
celestial  workmanship,  was  sent  to  Paris, 
but  was  restored  to  the  Pope  in  1802.  We 
are  not  informed  that  any  of  the  treasures 
were  given  b(\ck  along  with  the  Madonna, 
to  whom  they  had  been  devoted. 

As  the  French  army  advanced  upon  the 
Roman  territory,  there  was  a  menace  of  the 
interference  of  the  King  of  Naple.s,  worthy 
to  be  mentioned,  both  as  expressing  tha 
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chancier  of  that  court,  anH  sliowing  Nafio- 
leon's  readiness  in  anticipating  and  defeat- 
ing the  arts  of  indirect  diplomacy. 

The  Prince  of  Belmonte-Fitjnatelli,  who 
attended  Buonaparlo's  head-quarters,  in  the 
capacity  perhaps  of  an  obseiver,  as  much 
as  of  ambassador  for  Niples,  came  to  the 
French  general  in  secrecy,  to  show  him, 
under  strict  confidence,  a  letter  of  tlie 
Quoen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  proposing  to 
march  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to- 
wards Rome.  "  Your  contideiice  shall  be 
repaid,'"  taid  Buonaparte,  who  at  once  saw 
through  the  6[)irit  ot"  the  communication  — 
'■  You  shall  know  what  I  have  long  since 
settled  to  do  in  case  of  such  an  event  tak- 
ing place."  He  called  for  the  port-folio 
containing  the  papers  respecting  iS'apies, 
and  presented  to  the  disconcerted  Prince 
the  copy  of  a  despatch  written  in  Novem- 
ber preceding,  which  contained  this  pp..s- 
sage : — ''The  approach  of  .Alvinzi  would 
not  prevent  my  sending  six  thousand  men 
to  chastise  the  court  of  Rome  ;  but  as  the 
Neapolitan  army  might  march  to  their  as- 
sistance, I  will  postpone  this  movement 
till  .afler  the  surrender  of  .Mantua  ;  in  which 
case,  if  the  King  of  JVaples  should  interfere 
I  shall  be  able  to  spare  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  inarch  against  his  capital,  and 
drive  him  over  to  Sicily."  Prince  Pigna- 
telli  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
this  mutual  confidence,  and  there  was  no 
more  said  of  Neapolitan  armed  interfer- 
ence. 

From  Ancona  the  division  commanded 
by  Victor  turned  westward  to  Foligno,  to 
unite  Itself  with  another  column  of  French 
which  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the 
church  by  Perugia,  which  they  easily  ac- 
complished. Resistance  seemed  now  una- 
vailing. The  Pope  in  rain  solicited  his 
subjects  to  rise  against  the  second  .Marie, 
who  was  approaching  the  Holy  City.  'J'hey 
remained  deaf  to  his  exhortations,  though 
made  in  the  names  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who 
had  of  old  been  the  visible  protectors  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world  in  a 
aimilar  emergency.  All  w.is  dismav  and 
confusion  in  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter's, 
which  was  now  the  sole  territory  remain- 
ing in  possession  of  his  representative. 

But  there  was  an  unhappy   cHss  of  per- 
aonn.  who  had  fou;id  shelter  in  Rome,  rath- 
er than  disown  whose  allegiance  thev  h.ad 
left  thci'  homes,  and  resiirned  their  means  > 
of  living.    These  were  the  recusant  French 
clergy,  who  had  refused  to  take  the   con- 
etitutinnal  oath,  and  who  now,  recollecting 
the  scenes  which  they  witnessed  in  France, 
expected   little   elsel  than  that,  on  the   ap- 
pro.ach    of    the     Republican    troops,    they 
would,  like  the  Israelitish  captain,  be  slain 
between    the    horns    of  the     very   altar  at 
which  they  had  taken  r^fuje.    It  is  snid  that 
one  of  their  number,  frantic  at  thoughts  of 
the  fate  whirh   he  supposed  awaited   them, 
presented  himself  to  Buonaparte,  announc-  | 
ed  his  name   and  condition,  and  praved   to  ! 
be  led  to  instant  death.     Napoleon  took  the  i 
opportunity  t«  show  once  more  that  he  was  I 
acting  on  principiea  different  from  the  bru-  I 


t.ol  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  pre- 
mising Uiat  the  recusant  priests,  thougii 
biuiished  from  the  French  territory,  were 
not  prohibited  from  residing  in  countries 
winch  might  be  conquered  by  liie  French 
arms,  he  declares  himself  satisfied  with 
their  conduct.  The  proclamation  goes  on 
t<i  prohibit,  under  the  most  severe  penally, 
the  French  soldiery,  and  all  other  persons, 
trom  doing  any  injury  to  these  unfortunate 
exiles.  'I'lie  conveiil's  arc  directed  to  atlord 
them  lodging,  nourishment,  and  fifteen 
French  livres  (twelve  siiillings  and  six- 
pence British)  monthly  to  each  individual, 
for  which  the  priest  was  to  compensate  by 
saying  masses  ad  valorem  ;— thus  assigning 
the  Italian  convents  payment  for  their'hos- 
pitality,  in  the  same  com  with  which  they 
themselves  requit  the  liiity. 

Perhaps  this  liberality  might  have  some 
weight  with  the  Pope  in  inducing  him  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Irance, 
as  liad  been  recommended  to  him  by  Buo- 
naparte in  a  confidential  communication 
through  the  superior  of  the  monastic  order 
of  Camalduli,  and  more  openly  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cardinal  iMattei,  The  King 
of  Naples  made  no  movement  to  his  assist- 
ance. In  tine,  after  hesitating  what  course 
to  take,  and  having  had  at  one  time  his 
equipage  ready  harnessed  to  leave  Rome 
and  fiy  to  Naples,  the  Ponlilf  judged  resist- 
ance and  flight  alike  unavailing,  and  chose 
the  humiliatingaiternative  of  entire  submis- 
sion to  tiie  will  of  the  conqueror. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Directory  entire 
ly  to  destroy  the  secular  authority  of  tha 
Pope,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  Jempo- 
ralities.  But  Buonaparte  foresaw,  that 
whether  the  Roman  territories  were  united 
with  the  new  Cispadane  Republic,  or  form- 
ed into  a  separate  state,  it  would  alike  bring 
on  prematurely  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Napios,  ere  the  north  of  Italy  was  yet  suf- 
ficiently secure  to  admit  tiie  marching  a 
Fre.'-.ch  force  into  the  southern  extremities 
of  tiie  Italian  peninsula,  exposed  to  de- 
scents of  the  English,  and  insurrections  ia 
the  rear.  These  Napoleon  foresaw  would 
be  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  sub- 
due, that  though  he  might  strip  the  Pop© 
of  his  temporalities,  he  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  supremacy  assigned  him  in  spi- 
ritual matters  by  each  Catholic;  which,  oa 
the  contrary,  was,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  human  feeling,  likely  to  be  the 
more  widely  felt  and  recognized  in  favour 
of  a  wanderer  and  a  sufferer  for  what  would 
be  accounted  conscience-sake,  than  of  one 
who,  submitting  to  circumstances,  retained 
as  much  of  the  goods  of  this  world  as  the 
clemency  of  his  conqueror  would  permit. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Buo- 
naparte  admitted  the  Pope  to  a  treaty  which 
terminated  in  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  by 
which  Sextus  purchased  such  a  political 
existence  as  was  left  to  him,  at  the  highest 
rale  which  he  had  the  least  chance  of"  dis- 
charging. Napoleon  mentions,  as  a  curious 
instance  of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulom 
character  of  the  Neapolitans,  that  the  sam« 
Pignalelli,  whom  we  have  aireaay  coiutaeiD 
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orated,  attached  himself  closely  to  the 
clenipotentiaries  during  the  whole  treaty  of 
^olentino  •,  and  in  his  ardour  to  discover 
whether  rliere  existed  any  secret  article  be- 
tv'ixt  the  i'ope  and  Buonaparte  which  mi<r|it 
compromise  the  interests  of  his  master, 
was  repeatedly  discovered  listening  at  the 
door  of  the  aoartment  in  which  the  discus- 
sions were  carried  on. 

The  articles  which  the  Pope  was  obliged 
to  accept  at  Tolentino,  includf^d  the  ces- 
sion of  Avignon  and  its  territories,  the  ap- 
propriation of  which,  by  France,  had  never 
yet  been  recognized  ;  the  resigning  the  le- 
gations of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna  ; 
the  occupation  of  Ancona,  the  only  port 
excepting  Venice  which  Italy  has  in  the 
Adriatic  ;  the  payment  of  30  millions  of 
?.ivres,  in  specie  or  in  valuable  efiects  ;  the 
complete  execution  of  the  article  in  the 
armistice  of  Bologna  respectmg  the  deliv- 
ery of  paintings,  manuscripts,  and  objects 
of  art ;  and  several  other  stipulations  of 
similar  severity. 

Buonaparte  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  this  treaty  to  compel  the 
abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  he 
had  only  departed  in  consequence  of  re- 
ceiving information,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  religious  tribunal,  and  subsist- 
ed only  as  a  court  of  police.  The  con- 
science of  the  Pope  seemed  also  so  tender- 
ly affected  by  tlie  proposal,  that  he  thought 
it  safe  to  desist  from  it. 

The  same  despatch,  in  which  Buonaparte 
informs  tlie  Directory,  that  his  committee 
of  artist  collectors  "  had  made  a  good  har- 
vest of  paintings  in  the  Papal  dominions, 
and  why;h,  with  the  objects  of  art  ceded 
by  the  Pope,  included  almost  all  that  was 
curious  and  valua.ble,  excepting  some  few 
objects  at  'J'urin  and  Naples,"'  conveyed  to 
them  a  document  of  a  very  different  kind. 
This  was  a  respectful  and  almost  reveren- 
tial letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Pope,  re- 
commending to  his  Holiness  to  distrust 
such  persons  as  might  excite  him  to  doubt 
the  good  intentions  of  France,  assuring  him 
that  ho  would  always  find  the  Republic 
most  sincere  and  faithful,  and  expressing 
in  his  own  name  the  perfect  esteem  and 
veneration  which  he  entertained  for  the 
person  of  his  Holiness,  and  the  extreme 
desire  which  he  had  to  .afford  him  proofs 
to  that  effect. 

This  letter  furnished  much  amusement 
it  the  time,  and  seemed  far  less  to  intimate 
the  sentiments  of  a  Sans  Culotte  irencral, 
than  those  of  a  civilized  highwayman  of 
Ihe  old  school  of  Macheath,  who  never  dis- 
missed the  travellers  wliom  he  had  plun- 
dered, without  his  sincere  good  wishes  for 
the  happy  prosecution  of  their  journey. 

A  mere  pleasing  view  of  Buonaparte's 
character  was  exhibited  about  this  time,  iu 
his  conduct  towards  the  littU;  interesting 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  That  state,  which 
only:ickno\vledjes  the  Pope  ns  ri  protector. 
not  as  a  soverei'ju.  had  nitiintamrd  for  verv 
many  years  an  independence,  which  con- 
querors had  spared  eitlier  in  contempt  or  in 
respect.  It  consists  of  a  sinirle  mountain 
%i>d  a  single  town,  and  boasts  about  seven 


I  thousand  inhabitants,  governed  by  their 
I  ov/n  laws.  Citizen  Monge,  the  chief  of 
the  committee  of  collecting-artists,  was 
sent  deputy  to  San  Marino  to  knit  the  bands 
of  amity  between  the  two  Republics, — 
which  might  well  resemble  a  union  between 
Liliput  and  Brobdignag.  There  were  no 
pictures  in  the  little  Republic,  or  they 
I  might  have  been  a  temptation  to  the  citi- 
I  zen  collector.  The  people  of  San  Marino 
I  conducted  themselves  with  much  sagacity  j 
I  and  although  more  complimentary  to  Buon- 
aparte tlian  Diogenes  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  he  came  to  visit  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  tub.  they  showed  the  same  judg- 
ment in  eschewing  too  much  courtesy.  They 
respectfully  declined  an  accession  of  terri- 
tory, which  could  but  have  involved  them 
iii  subsequent  quarrels  with  the  sovereign 
from  whom  it  was  to  be  wrested,  and  only 
accepted  as  an  honorary  gift  the  present 
of  four  field-pieces,  being  a  train  of  artillery 
upon  the  scale  of  their  military  force,  and 
of  which,  it  IS  to  be  hoped,  the  Captain 
Regents  of  the  little  contented  state  will 
never  have  any  occasion  to  make  use. 

'  Rome  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
considered  as  completely  subjugated.  Na- 
ples was  at  peace,  if  the  signature  of  a  trea- 
ty can  create  peace.  At  any  rate,  so  dis- 
tant from  Rome,  and  so  controlled  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Papal  arms — by  tiie  fear  that 
the  English  fleet  might  be  driven  from  tiie 
Mediterranean — and  by  their  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action — The  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  or  rather  his  wife,  the  high-spirit- 
ed daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  dared  not 
offer  the  least  interference  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  French  General.  Tuscaay 
had  apparently  consented  to  owe  her  polit- 
ical existence  to  any  degree  of  clemency  or 
contempt  which  Buonaparte  might  extend 
to  her ;  and  entertaining  hopes  of  some 
convention  betwixt  the  French  and  English, 
by  which  the  Grand  Duke's  port  of  Leg- 
horn miglrt  be  restored  to  him,  remained 
passive  as  the  dead.  Tlie  republic  of  Ve- 
nice alone,  feeling  still  the  stimulus  arising 
from  her  ancient  importance,  and  yet  pain- 
fully conscious  of  her  present  want  of  pow- 
er, strained  every  exertion  to  place  herself 
in  a  respectable  attitude.  That  city  of  lof- 
ty remembrances,  the  Tyre  of  the  middle 
atres,  whose  traders  were  princes,  and  her 
merchants  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  fall- 
en as  she  was  from  her  foriuer  greatness, 
still  presented  some  appearance  of  vigour. 
Her  oligarchical  government,  so  long 
known  and  so  dreaded,  for  jealous  precaii- 
tions,  political  sagacity,  the  impenetrabili- 
ty of  their  plans,  and  the  inflexibility  of 
their  rigour,  -jtiU  preserved  the  attitude  of 
inilependencc,  and  endeavoured,  by  raising 
additional  regiments  of  Sclavonians.  disci- 
plining their  peasantry,  who  were  of  a  very 
martial  character,  and  forming  military 
mitrazines  of  considerable  extent,  to  main- 
tain such  an  aspect,  as  might  make  their 
friendship  to  be  courted,  and  their  enmity 
to  be  feareil.  It  was  already  evident  that 
the  .\ustrians.  notwithstanding'  all  their  re- 
cent defeats,  were  again  about  to  make 
head  on  their  Italo-Germiii  frontiei  ;  and 
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France,  in  opposing  thein,  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  neutrality  of  Venice,  upon 
vhose  territories,  to  all  appearance,  Buon- 
aparte must  have  rested  the  tlank  of  his 
operations,  in  case  of  his  advancing  towards 
Friuli.  So  circumstanced,  and  when  it 
was  rocollected  that  the  mistress  of  the 
Adriatic  had  still  fifty  thousand  men  at  her 
command,  and  those  of  a  fierce  and  cour- 
ageous description,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Sclavonians,  Venice,  even  yet,  was  an  en- 
emy not  to  be  lightly  provoked.  But  tlie 
inhabitants  were  not  unanimous,  especially 
those  of  the  Terra  Kirnia,  or  mainland,  who, 
not  being  enrolled  in  the  golden  book  of 
the  insular  nobility  of  Venice,  were  dis- 
contented, and  availed  themselves  of  tlie 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  new- 
created  republics  on  the  Po  to  throw  off 
their  .illegiance.  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  in 
particular,  were  clamorous  for  independ- 
ence. 

Napoleon  saw,  in  this  state  of  dissen- 
sion, the  means  of  playing  an  adroit  game, 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  restrain,  till  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, the  ardour  of  the  patriots,  he  at- 
tempted, on  the  other,  to  convince  the  .Sen- 
ate that  they  had  no  safe  policy  but  in  em- 
bracing at  once  the  alliance  of  France, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  joining  their 
forces  to  those  of  the   armv  with  which  he 


was  about  to  move  .igainst  the  Anstrians 
He  offered,  on  these  conditions,  to  guaran 
tec  the  possessions  of  the  Republic,  eveo 
witliout  exacting  any  modification  of  their 
oligarchical  constitution.  But  Venice  de- 
clared for  an  ijiipartial  neutrality.  It  had 
been,  they  said,  their  aucient  and  sage  poli- 
cy, nor  would  they  now  depart  from  it. 
'•  Remain  then  neuter,"'  said  Napoleon ; 
"  I  consent  to  it.  I  march  upon  Vienna, 
yet  will  leave  enough  of  I'rench  troops  in 
Italy  to  control  your  republic. — But  dis- 
miss these  new  levies  ;  and  remark,  tliat  if, 
while  I  am  in  Germany,  my  cominunica- 
liuiis  sliall  be  interrupted,  my  detachments 
cut  off,  or  my  convoys  intercepted  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  the  date  of  your  repub- 
lic is  terminated.  She  will  Jiave  brought 
on  herself  annihilation." 

Lest  these  threats  should  be  forgotten 
while  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  took  the  best 
precautions  in  his  power  by  garrisoning  ad- 
vantageous points  on  the  line  of  the  .Vdige  j 
and  trusting  partly  to  this  defence,  parllj 
to  the  insurgents  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia, 
who  for  their  own  sakes  would  oppose  any 
invasion  of  the  mainland  by  their  Venetia* 
masters,  whose  yoke  they  had  cast  aside, 
JNapoleon  again  unfurled  his  banners,  and 
marched  to  new  triumphs  over  yet  untried 
opponents. 


CHAP.  ISXVIX. 

Archduke  Charles — Compared  to  Napoleon — Fettered  by  the  Aulic  Council. — Napole- 
on, by  a  stratagem,  passes  the  Tagliamento,  and  compels  the  Archduke  to  retreat. — 
(rradisca  carried  by  storm. — Chiusa-  Veneta  taken  by  3Iassena,  with  the  loss  of  5000 
Auslrians,  Baggage.  Cannon.  &.C. —  The  Sea-ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  occupied 
by  the  French. —  Venice  breaks  the  Neutrality,  and  commences  Ilostililies  by  a  massa- 
cre of  100  Frenchmen  at  Verona. —  Terrified  on  learning  that  an  Armistice  had  taken 
place  betwixt  France  and  Atistria — (Jircumstances  which  led  to  this. —  The  Archduke 
retreats  by  ha-fty  marches  on  Vienna — His  prospects  of  success  iii  defending  it — The 
Government  and  People  irresolute,  and  the  Treaty  of  l.eoben  signed —  Venice  now 
makes  the  most  humiliating  submissions. — Napoleon's  speech  to  the  Venetian  Em-oy$ 
— He  declares  War  against  Venice,  and  evades  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Dirtrliny  to 
apart  it. —  The  Great  Council,  0ii3\sl  May,  concede  everything  to  Buonaparte,  and 
disperse  in  terror. —  Terms  granted  by  the  French  General. 


The  victories  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria  on  the  Rhine,  and  his  liigh  credit 
witli  the  soldiers,  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  the  commander  falling  most  natur.iliy  to 
be  employed  against  the  young  general  of 
the  P'rench  republic,  who,  like  a  gifted  hero 
of  romance,  had  borne  down  successively 
all  opponents  who  had  presented  them- 
selves in  the  field.  The  opinions  of  Eu- 
rope were  suspended  concerning  the  prob- 
nblc  issue  of  the  contest.  Both  generals 
were  young,  ambitious,  enthusiastic  in  the 
military  profession,  and  warmly  beloved  by 
their  soldiers.  The  exploits  of  both  had 
filled  the  trumpet  of  Kamc  ;  and  although 
Buonaparte's  success  had  been  less  uninter- 
rupted, vet  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  if 
the  Archduke's  plans  were  not  e(|ually  bril- 
liant and  original  with  those  of  his  gri'at  ad- 
versary, they  were  just  and  sound,  and  had 
been  attended  repeatedly  with  great  results. 
•nd  by  the  defeat  of  such  men  as  Moreau 


and  Jourdan.  But  there  were  two  particu- 
lars in  which  the  Austrian  I'rince  fell  far 
short  of  Napoleon,— first,  in  that  ready,  de- 
cided, and  vigorous  confidence,  which  seiz- 
es the  favourable  instant  for  the  execution 
of  plans  resolved  upon, — and  secondly,  in 
having  the  disadvantage  to  be  su'ujected, 
notwithstanding  his  high  rank,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  .\ulic  Council  ;  who,  sitting 
at  Vienna,  and  ignorant  of  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  campaign,  were  yet,  by 
the  ancient  and  jealous  laws  of  the  Austri- 
an empire,  entitled  to  control  hia  opinion, 
and  prescribt;  beforehand  the  motions  ot 
the  armies,  while  the  generals  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  their  schemes,  had 
often  no  choice  left  but  that  of  adherence 
to  their  instructions,  however  emerging 
circumstances  might  recpiire  a  deviation. 

But  although  the  encounter  betwixt  theic 
two  distinguished  young  generals  be  highly 
interesting,  our  space  will  not  permit  us  t» 
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detail  the  oampaijnis  of  Austria  at  the  same 
length  ss  those  of  Italy.  The  latter  form- 
ed the  commencement  of  Buonapiirte's 
m^itary  career,  and  at  no  subsequent  peri- 
od of  his  life  did  he  achieve  the  same  won- 
drous vicUiries  against  such  an  immense 
odds,  or  vvith  such  comparatively  inade- 
quate means.  It  was  also  necessary,  in 
the  out  set  of  his  military  history,  to  show 
in  minute  detail  the  character  of  his  tac- 
tics, and  illustrate  that  spirit  of  energetic 
concentration,  which,  net^lecting  the  ex- 
tremities of  an  extended  line  of  operations. 
combined  his  whole  strength,  like  a  bold 
and  skilful  fencer,  for  one  thrust  at  a  vita! 
part,  which,  if  successful,  must  needs  be 
fatal.  The  astonishing  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  the  audacious  vivacity  of  his 
attack,  having  been  so  often  described  in 
individual  cases,  may  now  be  passed  over 
with  ge.ieral  allusions  ;  nor  will  we  embar- 
rass ourselves  and  our  readers  with  minute 
details  of  positions,  or  encumber  our  pa- 
ges with  the  names  of  obscure  villages, 
unless  when  there  is  some  battle  calling 
for  a  partic-alar  narrative,  either  from  its 
importance  or  its  singularity. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
the  Archduke  Charles  had  taken  up  his  po- 
sition at  Friuli,  where  it  had  been  settled 
that  the  sixth  Austrian  army,  designed  to 
act  against  Buonaparte  for  the  defence  of 
the  Italo-(ierman  frontier,  should  be  assem- 
bled. This  position  was  strangely  prefer- 
red to  the  Tyrol,  where  the  Archduke 
could  have  formed  a  junction  ten  days  soon- 
er with  an  additional  force  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
inarching  to  reinforce  his  own  troops, — men 
accustomed  to  fight  and  conquer  under 
their  leader's  eve  ;  whilst  those  with  whom 
he  occupied  Friuli,  and  the  line  of  the 
Piave,  belonged  to  the  hapless  Imperial 
forces,  which,  under  Beaulieu.  Wurmser, 
and  Alvinzi,  had  never  encountered  Buo- 
naparte without  incurring  some  notable 
defeat. 

While  the  .\rchduke  was  yet  expecting 
those  reinforcements  which  were  to  form  the 
strength  of  his  army,  his  active  adversary  was 
strengthened  by  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  sent  from  the  French  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  and  which  gave  him  at  the  moment 
a  numerical  superiority  over  the  Atislrian 
general.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waiting,  as 
on  former  occasions,  until  the  Imperialists 
should  commence  the  war  bv  descending 
into  Italy,  Naimlcon  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  march  of  the  succours  expected  by  the 
Archdidve,  drive  him  from  his  position  on 
the  Italian  frcjtitiers,  and  follow  him  into 
(Jernniiy,  even  up  to  the  wnlls  of  Vienna. 
No  scheme  appeared  too  bold  for  the  gen- 
eral's imagination  to  form,  or  his  genius  to 
render  practicablo  ;  and  his  sol.liers,  with 
the  View  before  them  of  plnnginu:  into  the 
midst  of  an  immense  empire,''and  placing 
chains  of  mountains  betwixt  them  and  ev- 
ery possibility  of  reinforcement  or  commu- 
nication, were  so  confident  in  the  talents 
of  their  lender,  as  to  follow  him  under  the 
most  iindoubting  expectation  of  victory. 
The  Directory  had  induced  Buonaparte  to 


expect  a  co-operation  by  a  similar  advanoa 
on  the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine, 
as  had  been  attempted  in  the  former  cam- 
paign. 

Buonaparte  took  the  field  in  the  begin 
ning  of  March,  advancing  from  Bassano. 
The  Austrians  had  an  army  of  observation 
under  Lusignan  on  the  banks  of  the  Piave, 
but  their  principal  force  was  stationed  upon 
the  Tagliamenio,  a  river  whose  course  is 
nearly  thirty  miles  more  to  the  eastward, 
though  collateral  with  the  Piave.  The  plains 
on  the  Tagliamento  afforded  facilities  to  the 
Archduke  to  employ  the  noble  cavalry  who 
have  always  been  the  boast  of  the  Austrian 
army;  and  to  dislodge  him  from  the  strong 
and  mountainous  country  which  he  occu- 
pied, and  which  covered  the  road  that  pen- 
etrates between  the  mountains  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  forms  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation in  that  quarter  betwixt  Vienna  and 
It;Uy,  through  Carinthia,  it  was  not  only 
necessary  that  he  should  be  pressed  in 
front,  a  service  which  Buonaparte  took  up- 
on himself,  but  also  that  a  French  division, 
occupying  the  mountains  on  the  Prince's 
right,  should  precipitate  his  retreat  by  main 
taining  the  perpetual  threat  of  tuniinsj  him 
on  that  wing.  With  this  view,  Massena 
had  Buonaparte's  orders,  which  he  execut- 
ed with  equal  skill  and  gallantry.  He 
crossed  the  Piave  about  the  eleventh  March, 
and  ascending  that  river,  directed  his 
course  into  <He  Tiountains  towards  Belluno, 
driving  before  him  Lusio'nan's  little  corps 
of  observation,  and  finally  compelling  his 
rear-guard,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred 
men,  to  surrender. 

The  .\rchduke  Charles,  in  the  meantime, 
continued  to  maintain  his  position  on  the 
Tagliamento,  and  the  French  approached 
the  right  bank,  with  Napoleon  at  their 
head,  determined  apparently  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. .\rti!!ery  and  sharpshooters  were 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  this 
a  very  hazardous  attempt,  while  two  beau- 
tiful lines  of  cavalrv  were  drawn  up,  pre- 
pared to  charge  anv  troops  who  might  make 
llicir  way  to  the  left  bank,  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  confusion  of  landing. 

A  very  simple  stratagem  disconcerted 
this  fair  display  of  resistance.  After  a  dis- 
tant cannonade,  and  some  skirmishing,  the 
French  army  drew  off.  as  if  despairing  to 
force  their  pnssage,  moved  to  the  rear,  and 
took  up  apparently  their  bivouac  for  the 
night.  The  Archduke  was  deceived.  Ho 
imagined  that  the  French,  who  had  march- 
ed all  the  preceding  night,  were  fatigued, 
and  he  also  withdiew  from  the  bnnk  ol'  the 
river  to  his  camp.  But  two  hours  after- 
wards, when  all  seemed  profoundly  quiet, 
the  French  armv  suddenly  got  under  arms, 
and,  forming  in  two  lines,  nnrched  rapidly 
to  the  side  of  the  rivei-.  ere  the  astonished 
Austrians  were  able  to  mike  the  same  dis- 
positions as  formerly  for  defence.  Arrived 
on  the  margin,  the  first  line  instantly  broke 
up  into  columns,  which  throwing  them- 
selves boldly  into  the  stream,  prctected  on 
the  danks  bv  the  cavalrv.  passed  throu<rh 
and  attained  the  opposite  bank.  Thev  wprn 
repeatedly  charged  by  the  Austrian  caval^r 
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but  it  Was  too  late — they  had  gotten  their 
footing,  and  kept  it.  The  .\rchduke  at- 
tempted to  turn  their  flank,  hut  was  pre- 
vented by  the  se.ond  line  of  the  French, 
and  by  their  reserve  of  cavalrv.  He  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  prisoners  and 
cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sucli 
was  the  tirst  disastrous  meeting  between 
the  .\rchduke  Charles  and  his  future  rel- 
ative. 

The  .\ustrian  Prince  had  the  farther  mis- 
fortune to  learn,  that  Massena  had,  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  cannonade,  puslied  across 
the  Tagliumentn,  higher  up  than  his  line  of 
<efence,  and  destroying  what  troops  he 
(bund  before  him,  had  occupied  th6  passes 
>f  the  Julian  .Alps  at  the  sources  of  that 
ijver,  and  thus  interposed  himself  between 
'Jie  Imperial  right  wing  and  the  nearest 
communication  with  Vienna.  Sensible  of 
the  importance  of  this  obstacle,  the  Arch- 
duke hastened,  if  possible,  to  remove  it. 
He  brought  up  a  fine  column  of  grenadiers 
from  the  Rhine,  which  had  just  arrived  at 
Klagenfurt,  in  his  rear,  and  joining  them  to 
other  troops,  attacked  Massena  with  the 
utmost  fury,  venturing  his  own  person  like 
a  private  soldier,  and  once  or  twice  nar- 
rowly escaping  being  made  prisoner.  It 
was  in  vain — all  in  vain.  He  charged  suc- 
cessively and  repeatedly,  even-*vith  the  re- 
serve of  the  grenadiers,  but  no  e.\ertion 
could  change  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Still  the  .Archduke  hoped  to  derive  assist- 


spondent,  broke' up  their  corps,  and  retired 
as  stragglers  to  their  villages. 

Buonaparte  availed  himself  of  their  loss 
of  courage,  and  had  recourse  to  proclama- 
tions, a  species  of  arms  which  he  valued 
himself  as  much  upon  using  to  advantage, 
as  he  diti  upon  his  military  fame.  He  as- 
sured them  that  the  F'rench  did  not  come 
into  their  country  to  innovate  on  their 
rights,  religious  customs,  and  manners. 
He  e.\hortcd  them  not  to  meddle  in  a  war 
with  which  they  had  no  concern,  but  en- 
couraged them  to  afford  assistance  and  fur- 
nish supplies  to  the  F'rench  army,  in  pay- 
ment of  which  he  proposed  to  assign  the 
public  taxes  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  Emperor.  His  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  reconciled  the  Carin- 
thians  to  the  presence  of  the  French,  or 
more  properly  spcaki:ig,  they  submitted  to 
the  military  exactions  which  they  had  no 
means  of  resisting.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
French  took  possession  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume,  the  only  posts  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria, where  they  seized  much  E-nglish  mer- 
chandise, which  was  always  a  welcome 
prize,  and  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria, 
where  they  found  a  valuable  deposit  of  that 
mineral. 

Napoleon  repaired  the  fortifications  of 
Klagenfurt,  and  converted  it  into  a  respect- 
able place  of  arms,  where  he  established 
his  head-quarters.  In  a  space  of  scarce 
tuentv  davs.  he  had  defeated  the  Austrians 


ance  from  the  naturnl  or  artificial  defences  of    in   ten   combats,  in    the   course   of   which 


the  strong  country  through  which  he  was  thus 
retreating,  and  in  doing  so  was  involuntari- 
ly introducing  Buonaparte,  after  he  should 
have  surmounted  the  border  frontier,  in- 
to the  most  fertile  provinces  of  his  broth- 
er's empire.  The  Lisonzo,  usual'y  a  deep 
and  furious  torrent,  closed  in  by  a  chain  of 
impassable  mountains,  seemed  to  oppose 
an  insur.nountable  barrier  to  his  daring  pur- 
suers. But  nature,  as  well  as  events,  fought 
against  the  Austrians.  The  stream,  reduc- 
ed by  frost,  was  fordablo  in  several  places. 
The  river  thus  passed,  the  town  of  (iradis- 
ca,  which  h.id  bsen  covered  with  field-works 
to  protect  the  line  of  the  Lisonzo,  was  sur- 
prised and  carried  by  storm,  and  its  garrison 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  made 
prisoners,  by  the  divisions  of  Bernadotte 
and  Serrurier. 

Pushed  in  every  direction,  the  Austrians 
sustained  every  day  additional  and  more  se- 
vere losses.  The  strong  fort  of  Chiusa-Vene- 
ta  was  occupied  by  Massena,  who  continued 
his  active  and  indefatigable  operations  on 
the  right  of  the  retreating  army.  This  suc- 
cess caujed  the  envelopement,  and  disper- 
sion or  surrender,   of  a  whole  <livision   of 


Prince  Charles  had  lost  at  least  one-fourth 
of  his  army.  The  French  had  surmounted 
the  southern  chain  of  the  Julian  Alps  ;  the 
northern  line  could,  it  was  supposed,  offer 
no  obstacle  sufficient  to  stop  their  irresisti- 
ble general  :  and  the  Archduke,  the  pride 
and  hope  of  the  .\ustrian  armies,  had  re- 
tired behind  the  river  Meuhr,  and  seemed 
to  be  totally  without  the  means  of  covering 
Vienna. 

There  were,  however,  circumstances  less 
favourable  to  the  French,  which  require  to 
be  stated.  When  the  campaign  coinme.'-.c- 
ed,  the  P'rench  genera!  Joiibert  was  posted 
with  his  division  in  the  gorge  of  th3  Tyrol 
above  Trent,  upon  the  same  river  Levisa, 
the  line  of  which  had  been  lost  and  won 
during  tho  precedir.g  winter.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  Austrian  generals  Kerpen  and 
Laudon,  who,  besides  some  regular  regi- 
ments, had  collected  around  them  a  number 
of  the  Tyrolese  militia,  who  among  their 
own  mountains  were  at  least  equally  forini- 
d:ible.  They  remained  watching  each  oth* 
er  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  ; 
but  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  llie  Taijlia- 
mcnto  \vas  the  signal   for  Jou  jert   to  com- 


Austrians,  five  thousand  of  whom  remained    mence  the  offensive.     His  ''irections  were 
prisoners,  while  their  baggacre. cannon,  col-    to  push  his  way  through  the  Tyro!  to  Brixen, 


ours,  and  all  that  constituted  them  an  arinv 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Four 
generals  were  made  priso.iers  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  manv  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Carniola  and  Ooatia.  who  had  joined  the 
Austrian  armv  from  their  natural  love  of 
war,  seeing  that  success  appeared  to  hive 
alwndoned  the  Imperial  cause,  became  de- 
VoL.  I  M 


at  which  place  Napoleon  expected  he  might 
h^.ar  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Frencli 
armies  from  the  Rhine,  to  co-operate  in  ths 
mirch  upon  Vienna.  But  the  Pirectorv, 
fearing  perhaps  to  trust  nearly  the  whofe 
force  of  the  Reoublic  in  the  hand*-  of  a  gen- 
eral so  successful  and  so  ainl)itioii3  as  .Na- 
poleon, hod  not  fulfilled  their  promises  in 
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tfflis  respect.  The  army  of  Morcau  had  not 
as  yet  crossed  the  Rhine. 

Joubert,  thus  disappointed  of  his  promis- 
ed object,  began  to  liud  himself  in  an  em- 
bnrrassim,'  situation.  The  whole  country- 
was  in  insurrection  around  him,  and  a  re- 
treat in  the  line  by  which  he  had  advanced, 
might  have  exposed  him  to  great  loss,  if  not 
to  destruction.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  elude  the  enemy,  and,  by  descending  the 
river  Drave,  to  achieve  a  junction  with  his 
coDiiuaiider-in-chicf  iXapoloon.  He  ac- 
complished his  difficult  march  by  breaking 
down  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  thus  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  enemy  ;  but  it 
was  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  loss, 
that  he  elTected  his  proposed  union,  and 
his  retreat  from  the  Tyrol  gave  infinite 
spirits  not  only  to  the  martial  'J^yrolese,  but 
to  ail  the  favourers  of  Austria  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  Austrian  general  Laudon 
sallied  from  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  and  compelled  tlie  slen- 
der body  of  French  under  Balland,  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  garrisons  ;  and  their  op- 
ponents were  for  the  moment  again  lords 
of  a  part  of  Lombardy.  They  also  re-occu- 
pied Trieste  and  Fiume,  which  Buonaparte 
nad  not  been  able  sufficiently  to  garrison  ; 
so  that  the  rear  of  the  French  army  seemed 
to  be  endangered. 

The  Venetians,  at  this  crisis,  fitally  for 
♦heir  ancient  republic,  if  indeed  its  doom 
xad  not,  as  is  most  likely,  been  long  before 
caled,  received  with  eager  ears  the  ac- 
riounts,  e.xaggerated  as  they  were  by  rumour, 
•hat  the  French  were  driven  from  tlie  Ty- 
ol,  and  the  Austrians  about  to  descend  the 
Adige,  and  resume  their  ancient  empire  in 
Italy.  The  senate  v/ere  aware  that  neither 
their  frovernment  nor  their  persons  were 
acceptable  to  the  French  General,  and  that 
tliey  ha:^  offended  him  irreconcilably  bv  de- 
clining the, intimate  alliance  and  contribu- 
tion of  troops  which  he  had  demanded.  He 
had  parted  from  llieni  with  such  menaces 
as  were  not  easily  to  be  misunderstood. 
They  believed,  if  his  vengeance  might  not 
he  instant,  it  was  only  the  more  sure  ;  and 
conceiving  him  now  deeply  engaged  in 
'ierinany,  and  surrounded  by  tlie  .\ustrian 
levins  en  masse  from  the  warlike  countries 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  they  imagined  that 
throwing  their  own  weight  into  the  scale 
at  PC  opportune  a  moment,  must  weigh  it 
down  for  ever.  To  chastise  their  insurgent 
subjects  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  was  an 
additional  temptation. 

Their  mode  of  making  war  savoured  of 
the  ancient  vindictive  temper  ascribed  to 
their  countrymen.  .\n  insurrection  was  se- 
cretly organized  through  all  the  territories 
Vihich  V(!nice  still  possessed  on  the  main- 
land, and  broke  out  like  the  celebrated  Si- 
riliAn  vespers,  in  blood  and  massacre.  In 
Verona  lliey  assassinated  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Frenchmen,  many  of  them  sick  soldiers 
in  the  hospitals,— an  abominable  cruelty, 
wliich  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  curse  on 
their  undertaking.  Fioravante.  a  Venetian 
SencraV-  marched  at  the  head  of  a  bodv  of 
i^c'Javoiiians  to  besiege  the  forts  of  \'erona, 
.nlo  whicl]  tke  remaining  French  h.vl  'i'»de 


their  retreat,  and  where  they  defended 
themselves.  Laudon  made  his  appearance 
with  his  Austrians  and  Tyrolese,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte  had 
at  length  found  a  check. 

But  the  awakening  from  this  pleasing 
dream  was  equally  sudden  and  dreadful. 
News  arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  an  armistice 
signed  between  France  and  Austria.  Lau- 
don, therefore,  and  the  au.xiliaries  on  whom 
the  Venetians  had  so  much  relied,  retired 
from  Verona.  The  Lombards  sent  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  Scla- 
vonians,  under  Fioravante,  after  fighting 
vigorously,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  insurgent  towns  of  Vicenza,  Treviso, 
and  Padua,  were  again  occupied  by  the  Re- 
publicans. Rumour  proclaimed  the  terri- 
ble return  of  Napoleon  and  his  army,  and 
the  ill-advio"'^  eiiua.te  of  Venice  were  lost 
in  stupor,  ana  ..-wmwo  .:lj  sense  leit  to  de- 
cide betwixt  unreserved  sut;a>ission  and 
hopeless  defence. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  artful  rules  m 
Buonaparte's  policy,  that  when  he  had  his 
enemy  at  decided  advantage,  by  some  point 
having  been  attained  which  seemed  to  give 
a  complete  turn  to  the  campaign  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  seldom  failed  to  offer  peace,  and 
peace  upon  conditions  much  more  favoura- 
ble tlian  perhaps  the  opposite  party  ex- 
pected. By  doing  this,  he  secured  such 
immediate  and  undisputed  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory, as  the  treaty  of  peace  contained;  and 
he  was  sure  of  means  to  prosecute  farther 
advantages  at  some  future  opportunity.  He 
obtained,  moreover,  the  character  of  gen- 
erosity ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
avoided  the  great  danger  of  urging  to  bay  so 
formidable  a  power  as  Austria,  whose  de- 
spair might  be  capable  of  t!;c  most  formida- 
ble efforts. 

With  this  purpose,  and  assuming  for  the 
first  time  that  disregard  for  the  usual  cer- 
emonial of  courts,  and  etiquette  of  politics. 
which  he  afterwards  seemed  to  have  pleas- 
ure in  displaying,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  per- 
son to  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  subject 
of  peace. 

This  composition  affects  that  abrupt  la- 
conic severity  of  style,  which  cuts  short 
argument,  by  Iriying  down  general  maxims 
of  philosophy  of  a  trite  character,  and 
breaks  through  the  usual  laboured  periphras- 
tic introductions  with  which  ordinary  poli- 
ticians preface  their  proposals,  when  desir- 
ous of  entering  upon  a  treaty.  "  It  is  the 
part  of  a  brave  soldier,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
war.  but  to  wish  for  peace.  The  present 
strife  has  listed  six  years.  Have  we  not 
yet  slain  enough  of  men,  and  sufficiently 
outraged  huniinity  '?  Peace  is  demanded  on 
all  sides.  I'-urope  at  large  has  laid  down 
the  arms  assumed  against  the  French  Re 
pulilic.  Your  nation  remains  alone  in  hos- 
tility, and  yet  blood  flows  faster  than  ever. 
This  sixth  camnaiGrn  has  commenced  under 
ominous  circumstances.  End  how  it  will, 
some  thousands  of  men  more  will  be  slain 
on  either  side  ;  and  at  length,  after  all,  wo 
must  come  to  an  agreement,  for  everything 
must  have  an  end  at  last,  even  the  angry 
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passions  of  men.  Tlie  Executive  Directo-  I  disasters,  and  the  continued  retreat  of  the 
rv  made  known  to  the  Emperor  their  de-  I  Archduke  (-'harles  and  the  Imperial  army, 
■ire  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  which  deso-  I  The  French  Cieneral  then  pressed  forward 
ate.s  both  countries,  hut  the  intervention  |  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  through  mountain- 
of  the  Court  of  London  opposed  it.  Is  j  passes  and  defiles,  whicli  couiii  not  have 
tiiern  then  no  means  of  coming  to  an  un-  I  heen  opened  otherwise  than  by  turning 
derstandinz,  and  must  we  continue  to  cut  '  them  on  tlie  Hank.  But  ftiese  nat'  r:>.l  fast- 
each  other's  ihroits  for  the  intercits  or  pas- j  nosses  were  no  Joni^cr  defences  Judcn- 
Bioiij  of  a  nation,  herself  a  stranger  to  the  '  burg,  the  canit  d  of  I'pper  Styria,  wasaban- 
Biiseries  of  war  !  You,  the  General-in-  :  doned  to  the  French  vvitliout  a  blow,  and 
cliief,  who  approach  by  birth  so  near  to  the  '  shortly  after  Buonaparte  entered  (iratz,  the 
crown,  and  are  above  all  those  petty  pas-  I  principal  town  of  Lower  .Styria.  with  the 
Bions  which  agitate  ministers,  and  the  mem-    same  facility. 

bers  of  government,  will  you  resolve  to  be  ;  T!;e  .\rchdukc  now  totally  changed  his 
tlie  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  the  true  sa-  plan  of  warfare.  He  no  longer  disputed 
viour  of  tiermany  .'  Do  not  suppose  that  I  j  tlie  ground  foot  by  foot,  but  began  to  re- 
mean  by  that  expression  to  intimate,  that  it  I  treat  by  hasty  marches  towards  Vienna,  de- 
ls impossible  for  you  to  defend  yourself  by  j  termined  to  collect  the  last  and  utmost 
force  of  arms;  but  under  the  supposition,  strength  which  the  extensive  states  of  the 
lliat  fortune  were  to  become  favourable  to  i  Emperor  could  supply,  and  fight  for  the  ex- 
yoii,  Germany  would  be  equallv  exposed  to  (  isience.  it  might  be.  of  his  brother's  throne, 
ravage.     With  respect  to  my  own  feelings,  I  under  the    walls  of   his   capital.     However 


General,  if  this  proposition  should  be  the 
means  of  saving  one  single  man's  life,  I 
siiould  prefer  a  civic  crown  so  merited,  to 
tlie  melancholy  glory  attending  military 
success.'' 

The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  ingenious- 
ly calculated  to  give  the  proposition  the 
cliaracter  of  moderation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  too  ready 
an  advance  towards  his  object.  The  .Arch- 
duke, after  a  space  of  two  davs.  returned 
this  brief  answer,  in  which  he  stripped  Buo- 
naparte's proposal  of  its  gilding,  and  t-reat- 
ed  it  upon  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  propn- 
eal  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  made  by  a  party. 
wiio  linds  it  convenient  for  his  interest : — 
•'  I'luiuestioiiably,  sir,  in  making  war,  and 
in  fallowing  the  road  prescribed  by  honour 
and  duty,  1  desire  as  much  as  you  the  at- 
t^inineiit  of  peace  for  the  hai)piiiess  of  the 
people,  and  of  humanity.  Considering, 
However,  that  in  the  situation  which  I  hold, 
it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  inquire  into 
and  determine  the  quarrel  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers;  and  that  1  am  not  furnished  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  with  anv  plenipo- 
tentiary powers  for  treating,  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  General,  if  I  do  noi  enter  into  ne- 
gotiation with  you  touchiuira  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  but  which  does  not  lie 
within  my  de|)artment.  Whatever  shall 
happen,  either  respecting  the  future  chan- 
ces of  the  war,  or  the  prospect  of  peace,  I 
request  you  to  be  equally  convinced  of  my 
disti:igiiir<hed  esteem." 

'J'iie  .\rchduke  would  willingly  have  made 
Bome  advantage  of  this  proposal,  bv  obtain- 
ing .in  armistice  of  five  hours,  sutHcient  to 
pnaide    him   to   form  a  junction   with  the 


perilous  this  resolution  miglit  appear,  it  waa 
worthy  of  the  high-spirited  prince  by  whom 
it  was  adopted  ;  and  there  were  reasons, 
perhaps,  besides  those  arising  from  soldier- 
ly pride  and  princely  dignity,  which  seem- 
ed to  recommend  it. 

The  army  with  which  the  enterprising 
French  general  v.as  now  about  to  debouche 
from  the  mountains,  and  enter  the  very  cen- 
tre of  Germany,  had  suffered  considerably 
since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
not  only  by  the  sword,  but  by  severity  of 
weather,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  which 
they  endured  in  executing  the  rp.pid  march 
es,  by  which  their  leader  succeeded  in  se- 
curing victory :  and  the  French  armies  or. 
the  Rhine  had  not,  as  the  (ilan  of  the  earn 
paign  dictateii,  made  any  movement  in  ad- 
vance corresponding  wilii  the  march  of 
Buonaparte. 

?\'or,  in  the  country  whicli  they  were 
about  to  enter  with  diminished  forces, 
could  Buonaparte  trust  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  moral  feeling  in  the  people  invad- 
ed, which  had  paved  the  way  to  so  many 
victories  on  the  Rhine.  TIk;  citizens  of 
.\ustria,  though  living  under  a  despo-tic  gov 
ernraent,  are  little  sensible  of  its  severities 
and  are  sincerely  attached  to  tlie  Emperor 
whose  personal  habits  incline  him  to  live 
with  his  people  without  much  form,  am. 
mix  in  public  amusements,  or  appear  in  tht- 
public  walks,  like  a  father  in  the  midst  of 
his  family.  The  nobility  were  as  ready  as 
in  former  times  to  bring  out  thei.  vassals, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  discipline  is 
f  miiliar  to  the  German  peasant  as  a  pa.-t  of 
his  education.  Hungary  possessed  still  the 
high-spirited   race  of  barons  and   cavaliers, 


corpH  of  Kcrpcn,  wliirh,  having  lel'l  the  Ty-  |  who,  in  their  great  convocation  in  17-W),  rose 
r«l  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  com-  ,  at  once,  and  drawingtheir  sabres,  joined  in 
mander-in-chief.  wa.i  now  within  a  short  dis- i  the  celebrated  exclamation,  ''  Moriamur 
tince.  But  Buonaparte  took  care  not  to  '  pro  reje  »»oj^ro,  il/aria  7'erMa  .'"  The  Tyrol 
permit  himself  to  be  hampered  by  any  such  |  was  in  possession  of  its  own  warlike  inhab- 
i!l-timed  enzacement,  and  after  some  sharp  \  itants.  all  in  arms,  and  so  far  successful,  aa 
fighting,  in  which  the  French  as  usual  were  (  to  have  driven  Joubert  out  of  their  moun- 
fuccessfiil.  he  wa.s  able  to  interpose  such  l  tains.  Trieste  and  I-'iunie  were  retaken  in 
a  force  as  to  prevent  the  junction  taking  1  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Buonaparte 
p|a>.e.  j  had  ni>  line  of  conimunication  when   sepa- 

Two   encounters   followed  at   Neumark    rated  from  Italy,  and  no  means  of  obtainin" 
«Dd  at   Unzmark— both   gave  rise   to  fresh  1  supplies,  but  from  a  country  which  would 
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probably  be  soon  in  insurrection  in  his  rear, 
as  well  as  on  his  Hanks.  A  battle  lost,  when 
tliere  was  neither  support,  reserve,  nor  place 
Ot'ai'ms  nearer  than  Kl.tgenfurt,  would  have 
been  annihilation.  To  add  to  these  con- 
siderations, it  was  now  known  that  the  Ve- 
netian Republic  had  assumed  a  formidable 
and  hostile  aspect  in  Italy  5  by  which, join- 
ed to  a  natural  explosion  of  feeling,  reli- 
gious and  national,  the  trench  cause  was 
considerably  endangered  in  that  country. 
There  were  so  many  favourers  of  the  old 
system,  together  with  the  general  influence 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  that  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  this  insurrection  might  spread  fast 
and  far.  Italy,  in  that  case,  would  have 
been  no  effectual  place  of  refuge  to  Buona- 
parte or  his  army.  The  Archduke  enumer- 
ated all  these  advantages  to  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand  the  last 
cast  of  the  bloody  die. 

But  the  terror,  grief,  and  confusion,  nat- 
ural in  a  great  metropolis,  whose  peace  for 
the  first  time  for  so  many  years  was  alarm- 
ed with  the  approach  of  the  unconquered 
and  apparently  fated  general,  who,  having 
defeated  and  destroyed  five  of  their  choic- 
est armies,  was  now  driving  under  its  walls 
Ine  remnants  of  the  last,  though  command- 
ed by  that  prince  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  hope  and  fiower  of  Austrian  warfare, 
opposed  this  daring  resolution.  The  alarm 
'was  general,  beginning  with  the  court  it- 
self; and  the  most  valuable  property  and 
treasure  were  packed  up  to  be  carried  into 
Hungary,  where  the  Royal  Family  deter- 
mined to  take  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention,  that  among  the  fugitives  of  the 
Imperial  House,  was  the  Arch-Duchess 
Maria  Louisa,  then  between  five  and  six 
years  old,  whom  our  imagination  may  con- 
ceive agitated  by  every  species  of  childish 
terror  derived  from  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torious general,  on  whom  she  was,  at  a  fu- 
ture and  similar  crisis,  destined  to  bestow 
her  hand. 

The  cries  of  the  wealthy  burghers  were 
of  course  for  peace.  The  enemy  were 
within  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  march  of 
their  walls;  nor  had  the  city  (perhaps  for- 
tunately) any  fortifications,  wliich  in  the 
modern  state  of  war  could  have  made  it  de- 
fensible even  for  a  dav.  They  were,  more- 
over, seconded  by  a  party  in  the  cabinet; 
and,  in  short,  whether  it  chanced  for  good 
or  for  evil  the  selfish  principle  of  those 
who  haa  much  to  lose,  and  were  timid 
in  proportion,  predominated  against  that, 
which  desired  at  all  risks  the  ootitiiiuance 
of  a  detf^rmined  and  obstinate  defence.  It 
required  many  lessons  to  convince  both 
sovereign  and  people,  that  it  is  better  to 
put  all  on  the  hazard — better  even  to  lose 
all,  than  to  sanction  the  being  pillaged  at 
drlferent  times,  and  by  degrees,  under  pre- 
ten'^e  of  friendship  and  amity.  A  bow 
which  is  forcibly  strained  back  will  regain 
its  natural  position  ;  liut  if  supple  enough 
to  yield  of  itself  to  the  counter  direction, 
It  will  never  recover  its  elasticity. 

The  artairs,  however,  of  the  Austrians 
were  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  could  hard- 
ly be  said  whether  the   parly  who  declared 


for  peace,  to  obtain  some  respite  from  th« 
distresses  of  the  country,  or  those  who 
wished  to  continue  war  with  the  chancea 
of  success  which  we  have  indicated,  advis- 
ed tlie  least  embarrassing  course.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  finally  adopted  the  alterna- 
tive of  treaty,  and  that  of  Leoben  was  set 
on  foot. 

General  Bellegarde  and  Merfield,  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte^ 
loth  April  1797,  and  announced  the  desire 
of  their  sovereign  for  peace.  Buonaparte 
granted  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  endure 
for  five  days  only;  which  was  afterwards 
extended,  when  the  probability  of  the  de- 
finitive treat)'  of  peace  was  evident. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  in  the  whole  discus- 
sions respecting  this  most  important  ar- 
mistice, Napoleon — as  a  conqueror  whose 
victories  had  been  in  a  certain  degree  his 
own,  whose  army  had  been  supported  and 
paid  from  the  resources  of  the  country 
which  he  conquered,  who  had  received 
reinforcements  from  France  only  late  and 
reluctantly,  and  who  had  recruited  his  army 
by  new  levies  among  the  republicanized 
Italians — maintained  an  appearance  of  in- 
dependence of  the  government  of  France. 
He  had,  even  at  this  period,  assumed  a  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  the  tenth  part 
of  the  suspicion  attached  to  which  would 
have  cost  the  most  popular  general  his 
head  in  the  times  of  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre. But,  though  acquired  slowly,  and 
in  counteraction  to  the  once  overpowering, 
and  still  powerful,  democratic  inriuence, 
the  authority  of  Buonaparte  was  great  ;  and 
indeed,  the  power  which  a  conquering  gen- 
eral attains,  by  means  of  his  successes,  ia 
the  bosom  of  his  soldiers,  becomes  soon 
formidable  to  any  species  of  government, 
where  the  soldier  is  not  intimately  interest- 
ed in  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Napole- 
on exhibited  publicly  any  of  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  the  Directory  appear  to 
have  dreaded,  and  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  which  he  himself  intimates,  seem* 
to  have  delayed  the  promised  co-operation, 
which  was  to  be  afforded  by  the  eastern 
armies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Far 
from  testifying  such  a  feeling,  his  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Republic  was  decidedly 
striking,  of  which  the  following  is  a  remark- 
able instance.  The  Austrian  commission- 
er, in  hopes  to  gain  some  credit  for  the  ad- 
mission, had  stated  in  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  the  convention,  as  a  concession 
of  consequence,  th.at  his  Imperial  Majesty 
acknowledged  the  French  government  in 
its  present  state.  "  Strike  out  t-liat  con- 
dition," said  Buonaparte,  sternly;  "  tlie 
{•'rench  Republic  is  like  the  sun  in  heaven, 
l^lie  mislortune  lies  with  those  who  are  so 
blind  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
either.''  It  was  gallantly  spoken  ;  but  hovy 
strange  to  reflect,  that  the  same  individual, 
in  throe  or  four  years  afterwards,  was  able 
to  place  an  extinguishp.r  on  one  of  those 
suns,  without  even  an  eclipse   being  the 

consequence.* 

*  Buouaparle   first  mentions  this  circuiustuuc* 
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It  is  remarkable  also,  that  while  assert- 
in!»  to  foreigners  this  supreme  dignity  of 
the  French  Rt-public,  Buonaparte  should 
have  departed  so  far  from  ttie  respect  he 
owed  its  rulers.  The  preliminaries  of  peace 
^\ere  proposed  for  signature  on  the  \^t\\ 
April.  But  (iencral  Clarke,  to  whom  the 
Directory  had  committed  full  powers  to  act 
in  the  matter,  was  sldl  at  Turin.  He  was 
understood  to  be  the  full  confidant  of  his 
masters,  and  to  have  instructions  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Buonaparte,  nay  to  place 
him  under  arrest,  should  he  see  cause  to 
doubt  his  fealty  to  the  French  government. 
JVapoleon,  nevertheless,  did  not  hesitate  to 
tender  his  individual  signature  and  warranty, 
and  these  were  readily  admitted  by  the  Aus- 
trian pler.ipotentiaries  ; — an  ominous  si'rn 
of  the  declension  of  the  powers  of  the  Di- 
rectory, considering  that  a  military  gener- 
al, without  the  supp'^rt  even  of  the  com- 
missioners from  the  government,  or  pro- 
consuis,  as  they  were  called,  was  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  such  con- 
sequence. No  doubt  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  that  he  had  the  power  to  per- 
form what  he  had  guaranteed  ;  and  the  part 
which  he  acted  was  the  more  remarkable, 
considering  the  high  commission  ofGcneral 
Clarke. 

The  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Leoben  re- 
mained long  secret ;  the  cause  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  the  high  conlract- 
*ng  parties  were  not  willing  .comparisons 
should  be  made  between  the  preliminaries 
as  they  wero  originally  settled,  and  the 
strange  and  violent  altercations  which  oc- 
currci  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  Tliese  two  treaties  of  pacification 
diflered,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  relation 
to  the  degree  and  manner  how  a  meditated 
partition  of  the  territory  of  \'enice,  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  other  smaller  pow- 
ers, was  to  be  accomolished,  for  the  mutu- 
al benefit  of  France  and  .\ustria.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  observe,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
important  truth,  that  there  is  no  moment 
during  which  independent  states  of  the  sec- 
ond class  have  more  occasion  to  be  alarm- 
ed for  their  security,  than  when  more  pow- 
erful nations  in  their  vicinity  are  about  to 
conclude  peace.  It  is  so  easy  to  accom- 
modate these  differences  of  the  strong  at  the 
expense  of  such  weaker  states,  as,  if  they 
are  injured,  have  neither  the  power  of  mak- 
ing their  complaints  heard,  nor  of  defend- 
ing themselves  by  force,  that,  in  the  iron 
age  in  which  it  has  been  our  fate  to  live, 
the  injustice  of  such  an  arrangement  has 
never  been  considered  as  offering  any  coun- 
terpoise to  its  great  convenience,  whatever 
the  law  of  nations  might  teach  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  un- 
til we  notice  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
under  which  they  were  finally  modified, 
and  by  which  they  were  adjusted  and  con- 
tzolletl.    It  may  be,  however,  the  moment 

•s.|inving  taken  place  ut  Lonlien,  -ancrwnril?  at 
tiij  dnfiiMlive  treaty  of  Campo  Furmio.  Tlte  ef- 
ftct  U  the  same,  wherever  the  wordii  were  spukoo. 


to  state,  that  Buonaparte  was-consideraWy 
blamed,  by  the  Directory  and  others,  for 
stopping  short  in  the  career  of  conquest, 
and  allowing  the  House  of  Austria  terms 
which  left  her  still  formidable  to  France, 
when,  said  the  censors,  it  would  have  cost 
him  but  another  victory  to  blot  the  most 
constant  and  powerful  enemy  of  the  French 
Republic  out  of  the  map  of  iMirope  ;  or  at 
least  to  confine  her  to  her  hereditary  state 
in  Germany.  To  such  criticism  he  replied, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Directory  from  Leo- 
l>en,  during  the  progiess  of  the  treaty  : 
"If  at  the  commencement  of  these  Italian 
campaigns  I  had  made  a  point  of  going  to 
Turin,  I  slioiild  never  have  passed  the  I'o — 
had  I  insisted  prematurely  on  advancing  to 
Home,  1  could  never  have  secured  Milan — 
and  now  had  I  made  an  indispensable  ob- 
ject of  reaching  Vienna,  I  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  Republic." 

Such  was  his  able  and  judicious  defence 
of  a  conduct,  which,  by  slopping  short  of 
some  ultimate  and  extreme  point  apparently 
within  his  grasp,  extracted  every  advantage 
from  fear  which  despair  perhaps  might  not 
have  yielded  him,  if  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  to  extremity.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  catastrophe  of  Napoleon  himself 
was  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
now  1  lid  down  ;  for,  had  he  not  insisted  up- 
on penetrating  to  Moscow,  there  is  no  judg- 
injT  how  much  longer  he  might  have  held 
the  pmpiie  of  France. 

The  contents  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  so 
far  as  they  were  announced  to  the  lepre- 
sentatives  of  the  French  nation  by  the  Di 
rectory,  only  made  known  as  part  of  the 
preliminaries,  that  the  cession  of  the 
Belgic  provinces,  and  of  such  a  boundary 
as  F'rance  might  choose  to  demand  upon 
the  Rhine,  had  been  admitted  by  Austria; 
and  that  she  had  consented  to  recognise  a 
single  Republic  in  Italy,  to  be  composed  out 
of  those  which  had  been  provisionally  es- 
tablished. But  shortly  afterwards  it  trans- 
pired, that  Mantua,  the  subject  of  so  much 
and  such  bloody  contest,  and  the  very  cita- 
df'l  of  Italv,  as  had  appeared  from  the  events 
of  these  sanguinary  campaigns,  was  to  be 
resigned  to  Austria,  from  whose  tenacious 
grasp  it  had  been  wrenched  with  so  much 
difficulty.  This  measure  was  unpopular; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  Buonaparte  had  the 
ingenuity,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
to  substitute  an  indemnification,  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  given,  and  which  was 
certainly  the  last  which  the  Austrians 
should  have  accepted. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Venice  to  trem- 
ble. She  had  declared  against  the  French 
in  their  absence  ;  her  vindictive  populatioa 
had  murdered  many  of  them  ;  the  resent- 
ment of  the  French  soldiers  was  excited  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  Venetians  had  no  right 
to  reckon  upon  the  forbearance  of  their 
general.  The  treaty  of  Leoben  left  the 
Senate  of  that  ancient  state  absolutely  with« 
out  support ;  nay,  as  they  afterwards  learn- 
ed. Auofria,  after  pleading  their  cause  for  a 
certain  time,  had  ended  bv  stipulating  for  a 
share  of  their  spoils,  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  her  by  a  secret  article  of  the 
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treaty.  The  doom  of  the  oligarchy  was 
pronounced  ere  Buonaparte  had  yet  travers- 
ed the  Noric  and  Jalian  Alps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  it.  By  a  letter  to  the 
Doge,  dated  from  tiie  capital  of  Upper  Sty- 
ria,  Napoleon,  bitterly  u[)braiding  the  sen- 
ate for  requiting  his  generosity  with  treach- 
ery and  ingratitude,  demanded  that  they 
should  return  by  his  aid-de-camp  who  bore 
the  letter,  their  in'itant  choice  betwixt  war 
and  peace,  and  allowing  them  only  four- 
and-twenty  hours  to  disperse  their  insur- 
gent peasantry,  and  submit  to  his  clemency. 
Junot,  introduced  into  the  senate,  made 
the  threats  of  his  master  ring  in  the  as- 
tounded ears  of  the  members,  and  by  the 
blunt  and  rough  manner  of  a  soldier,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  added  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  trembling  nobles.  The  senate 
returned  a  humble  apology  to  Buonaparte, 
and  despatched  agents  to  deprecate  his 
wrath.  These  envoys  were  doomed  to  ex- 
perience one  of  those  scenes  of  violence, 
wliich  were  in  some  degree  natural  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  but  to  which  in  certain 
cases  he  seems  to  liave  designedly  given 
way,  in  order  to  strike  consternation  into 
those  whom  he  addressed.  ''  Arc  the  pris- 
oners at  liberty  ?"  he  said,  with  a  stern 
voice,  and  without  replying  to  the  humble 
greetings  of  the  terrihed  envoys.  They 
answered  with  hesitation,  that  they  had  lib- 
erated the  French,  the  Polish,  and  the  Bres- 
cians,  who  had  been  made  captive  in  tlie 
insurrectionary  war.  "  I  will  have  them 
all — all !"  exclaimed  Buonaparte — "  all  who 
are  in  prison  on  account  of  their  political 
sentiments.  I  will  go  myself  to  destroy 
your  dungeons  on  the  Bridge  of  Teara — 
opinions  shall  be  free— I  will  have  no  In- 
quisition. If  all  the  prisoners  are  not  ret 
at  instant  liberty,  the  English  envoy  dis- 
missed, the  people  disarm^,  \,  I  declare  in- 
stant war.  I  might  have  gone  to  Vienna  if 
I  had  listed — I  have  concluded  a  pecce  with 
the  Emperor — I  have  eighty  thousand  men, 
twenty  gun-boats — I  will  hear  of  no  Inqui- 
sition, and  no  Senate  either — I  will  dictate 
the  law  to  you — I  will  prove  an  .\uila  to 
Venice.  If  you  cannot  disarm  your  popu- 
lation, I  will  do  it  in  your  stead — your  gov- 
ernment is  antiquated — it  must  crumble  to 
pieces." 

While  Buonaparte,  in  these  disjointed 
yet  significant  threats,  stood  before  tlie  dep- 
uties like  the  Argantes  of  Italy's  heroic 
poet,  and  gave  them  the  choice  of  peace 
and  war  with  the  air  of  a  superior  being, 
capable  at  once  to  dictate  their  fate,  he 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  massacre  of  Vero- 
na, or  of  the  batteries  of  a  Venetian  fort  on 
the  Lido  having  fired  upon  a  French  vessel, 
who  jiad  run  into  the  port  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  two  armed  .\ustrian  ships.  The 
vessel  was  alleged  to  have  been  sunk,  and 
the  master  and  some  of  the  crew  to  have 
been  killed.  The  news  of  these  fresh  ag- 
gressions did  not  fail  to  aggravate  his  indig- 
nation to  the  liiudiest  pitcli.  The  terrifiwi 
deputies  ventured  to  Uuich  with  delicacy 
nn  the  subject  of  pecuniary  atonement. 
Buonaparte's  answer  was  worliiv  of  a  Ro- 
man.    "  If  you  could  proffer  me,"  he  .said. 


"  the  treasures  of  Peru— if  you  could  strevr 
the  whole  district  with  gold,  it  could  not 
atone  for  the  French  blood  which  has  beea 
treacherously  spilt." 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Buona* 
parte  declared  war  against  Venice,  and  or« 
dered  the  French  minister  to  leave  the 
city  ;  the  French  troops,  and  those  of  tho 
new  Italian  republics,  were  at  the  same 
time  commanded  to  advance,  and  to  de- 
stroy in  their  progress,  wlierever  they 
found  it  displayed,  tiie  v/i.aged  Lion  of 
Saint  Marc,  the  ancient  emblem  of  Vene- 
tian sovereignty.  The  declaration  is  dated 
at  Pal  ma  Nova. 

It  had  been  .already  acted  upon  by  the 
French  who  were  on  the  Venetian  frontier, 
and  by  La  Hotze,  a  remarkable  character, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Italian  republics  of  the  new  mrdsl,  and 
the  forces  of  tlie  towns  of  Brescia  and  Ber- 
gamo, which  aspired  to  the  same  indepen- 
dence. This  commander  was  of  Swiss  ex- 
traction ;  an  excellent  young  officer,  and 
at  that  time  enamoured  of  liberty  on  the 
French  system,  though  he  afterwards  saw 
so  much  reason  to  change  his  opinions  that 
he  lost  his  life,  as  we  may  have  occasion 
to  mention,  fighting  under  the  Austrian  ban- 
ners. 

The  terrified  Senate  of  Venice  proved 
unworthy  descendants  of  the  Zenos,  Dan- 
dolos,  and  Morosinis,  as  the  defenders  of 
Christendom,  and  the  proud  opposer.s  of 
Papal  oppression.  The  best  resource  they 
could  imagine  to  themselves,  was  to  em- 
ploy at  Paris  those  golden  means  of  inter- 
cession which  Buonaparte  had  so  sturdily 
rejected.  Napoleon  assures  us  that  they 
found  favour  by  means  of  these  weighty  ar- 
guments. The  Directory,  moved,  we  are 
informed,  by  the  motives  ot  ten  millions 
of  French  francs,  transmitted  Ironi  Venice 
in  bills  of  exchange,  sent  to  the  General  of 
Italy  orders  to  spare  the  ancient  senate  and 
aristocracy.  But  the  account  of  the  trans- 
action, with  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
mittances were  distributed,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  by  despatches  inter- 
cepted at  Milan.  The  members  of  the 
French  Government,  whom  these  docu- 
ments would  have  convicted  of  peculation 
and  bribery,  were  compelled  to  be  silent; 
a;id  Buonaparte,  availing  himself  of  some 
chicanery  as  to  certain  legal  solemnities, 
took  it  on  him  totally  to  disregard  'he  or- 
ders he  had  received. 

The  Senate  of  Venice,  rather  stupified 
than  stimulated  by  the  excess  of  their  dan- 
ger, were  holding  on  the  30th  April  a  sort 
of  privy  council  in  the  apartments  of  tlie 
Doge,  when  a  letter  from  the  commandant 
of  their  tlotiUa  informed  them,  that  the 
French  were  erecting  fortifications  on  the 
low  grounds  contiguous  to  the  lagoons  or 
shallow  channels  which  divide  from  the 
inaiu  land  and  from  each  other  the  little 
isles  0!i  which  the  amphibious  Mistress  of 
the  Adriatic  h(dds  her  foundation  ;  and  pro. 
posing,  in  the  blunt  style  of  a  gallant  sailor 
to  batter  them  to  pieces  about  their  eara 
before  the  works  could  be  completed.  In. 
tleed.  nothing  would  Irave  been  more  easy 
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than  to  defend  the  lagoons  against  an  ene- 
my, who,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's  bra- 
vado, had  not  even  a  single  boat.  But  the 
pioposal,  had  it  been  made  to  an  abbess 
and  a  convent  of  nuns,  could  scarce  liave 
appeared  more  extraordinary  than  it  did  to 
these  degenerate  nobles.  Yet  the  sense  of 
shame  prevailed;  and  though  trembling  for 
the  con'sc^quenccs  of  the  order  which  they 
issued,  the  Senate  dirocted  vhat  llie  admiral 
should  proceed  to  action.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  order  was  received,  their  delibera- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  on  eitlicr  side— the  \eiietian 
pun-boats  pouring  their  fire  on  the  van  of 
the  French  army,  which  had  begun  to  ar- 
rive at  Fusina. 

To  interrupt  tliese  ominous  sounds,  two 
plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  to  make 
intercession  wit'.i  the  French  jzeneral ;  and, 
to  prevent  delay,  the 'Doge  himself  under- 
took to  report  the  result. 

The  Grand  Council  was  convoked  on  the 
1st  May,  when  the  Doge,  pale  in  counte 
nance,  and  disconcerted  in  demeanour, 
proposed,  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  the 
admission  of  some  democratic  modifica- 
tions into  their  forms,  under  •'  "  direction 
of  General  Buonaparte  ;  or.  i  words, 

to  lay  their  institutions  at  t  of  the 

conqueror,  to  be  re-modelle  his  pleas- 

ure. Of  six  hundred  and  ninety  patricians, 
only  twenty-one  dissented  from  a  vote 
■which  inferred  the  absolute  surrender  of 
their  constitution.  The  conditions  to  be 
agreed  on  were  indeed  declared  subject  to 
the  revision  jof  the  Council;  but  this,  in 
the  circumstances,  could  only  be  consider- 
ed as  a  clause  intended  to  save  appearances. 
The  surrender  must  have  been  regarded  as 
unconditional  and  total. 

Amidst  the  dejection  and  confusion 
which  possessed  the  government,  some 
able  intriguer  (the  secretary,  it  was  said 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice, 
whose  principal  had  been  recalled)  con- 
trived to  induce  the  Venetian  government 
to  commit  an  act  of  absolute  suicide,  so  as 
to  spare  Buonaparte  the  trouble  and  small 
degree  of  scandal  which  might  attach  to 
totally  destroying  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
public. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  as  the  committee  of 
the  Great  Council  were  in  close  delibera- 
tion with  the  Doge,  two  strangers  intruded 
upon  those  councils,  which  heretofore — 
ouch  was  the  jealous  severity  of  the  oligar- 
chy— were  like  those  of  supernatural  be- 
ings, those  wlio  looked  on  them  died.  But 
now,  affliction,  confusion,  and  fear,  had 
withdrawn  the  guards  from  these  secret  and 
mysterious  chambers,  and  laid  open  to  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  those  stern  haunts 
of  a  suspicious  oligarchy,  where,  in  other 
days,  an  official  or  lictor  of  the  govern- 
ment might  have  been  punished  with  death 
even  for  too  loud  a  foot-fall,  far  more  for 
the  fatal  crime  of  having  heard  more  than 
was  designed  to  come  to  his  knowledge. 
All  this  was  now  ended  ;  and  without  check 
01  rebuke  the  two  strangers  were  permitted 
to  communicate  with  the  Senate  by  writing. 
Their  advice,  which  had  the   terms  of  a 
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command,  was,  to  anticipate  the  intended 
reforms  of  the  French — to  dissolve  the 
present  ijovernment — throw  open  their  pris- 
ons— disband  their  Sclavomaa  soldiers — 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty  on  the  Place  of 
Saint  Marc,  and  to  take  other  popnly 
measures  of  the  same  nature,  the  Jeiist  rti 
whicii,  proposed  but  a  few  months  bt;fore 
would  have  been  a  signal  of  death  to  the 
individual  who  had  dared  to  hint  at  it. 

An  J'.nglish  satirist  has  told  us  a  story  of 
a  man  persuaded  by  an  eloquent  friend  l» 
i:anj'  himself  in  order  to  preserve  his  life.* 
The  story  of  the  fall  of  Venice  vindicates 
the  boldness  cf  the  satire.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Buonaparte  could  hare  gone 
farther,  nay  it  seems  unlikely  he  would 
have  gone  so  far,  as  was  now  re«oni'- 
incnded. 

As  the  friendly  advisers  had  hinted 
that  the  utmost  speed  was  necessarj,  the 
committee  scarce  interposed  an  interval  of 
tliree  days,  between  receiving  tlie  advice 
and  recommending  it  to  the  Great  Coaocil  j 
and  began  in  the  meanwhile  to  anticipate 
the  destruction  of  tiieir  #overnment  and 
surrender  of  their  city,  by  dismantling 
their  fleet  and  disbanding  their  soldiers. 

At  length  the  Great  Council  assembled 
on  the  31st  May.  The  Doge  had  com- 
menced a  patlietic  discourse  on  the  extiem- 
ities  to  which  the  country  was  reduced, 
when  an  irregular  discharge  of  fire-arms 
took  place  under  the  very  windows  of  the 
Council-house.  All  started  up  in  conf» 
ion.  Some  supposed  the  Sclavonians  wer» 
plundering  the  citizens  ;  some  that  the 
lower  orders  had  risen  on  the  nobility;  oth- 
ers, that  the  French  had  entered  Venice, 
and  were  proceeding  to  sack  and  pillage  it. 
The  terrified  and  timid  counsellors  did  not 
wait  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  but  hurried  forward,  like 
sheep,  in  the  path  which  had  been  indicat- 
ed to  them.  They  hastened  to  despoil  their 
ancient  government  of  all  authority,  to  sign 
in  a  manner  its  sentence  of  civil  deatli — 
added  every  thing  which  could  render  the 
sacrifice  more  agreeable  to  Buenaparte— 
and  separated  in  confusion,  but  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  taken  the  best 
measure  in  their  power  for  quelling  the  tu- 
mult, by  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  predom- 
inant party.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  that  the  insurrection,  of 
which  the  firing  was  the  signal,  was  direct- 
ed not  against  the  aristocrats,  but  against 
those  who  proposed  the  surrender  of  the  na- 
tional independence.  Armed  bands  sliont- 
ed,  "  Long  live  Saint  Marc,  and  perish  for- 
eign domination  1"  Others  indeed  there 
were,  who  displayed  m  opposition  lUree- 
coloured  banners,  with  the  war-cry  of 
•'Liberty  for  ever!"'  The  disbanded  and 
mutinous  soldiers  mixed  among  the  hostile 
groups,  and  threatened  the  town  with  fiip 
and  pillage. 

Amid  this  horrible  confusion,  ar.d  whil* 
the  parties  were  firing  on  each  other,  a  p«o- 
visional    government  was   hastily   naioed. 


*  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  the  Hiatory  of  John  livSL 
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Boats  w«re  dispatched  to  bring  thret  thou- 
eanJ  French  soldiers  into  the  city.  These 
took  possession  of  the  Place  of  Saint  Mara, 
while  some  of  the  inhabitants  shouted;  but 
the  greater  part,  who  were  probably  not  the 
kss  sensible  of  the  execrable  tyranny  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  saw  it  fall  in  mournful 
silence,  be'jause  there  fell,  along  with  the 
ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  how- 
ever little  some  of  these  were  to  be  regret- 
ted, the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
state  itself. 

The  terms  which  the  French  granted,  or 
rather  imposed,  appeared  sufficiently  mod- 
erate, so  iar  as  they  were  made  public. 
They  announced  that  the  foreign  troops 
would  remain  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than^ 
might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  peace  of 
Venice— they  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
public  debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sions allowed  to  the  impoverished  gentry. 
They  required,  indeed,  the  continuance  of 
the  prosecution  against  the  commander  of 
that  fort  of  Luco  who  had  fired  on  the 
French  vessel  ;  but  all  oth.er  offenders  were 
pardoned,  and  Buonaparte  afterwards  suf- 
fered even  this  affair  to  pass  into  oblivion  ; 
which  excited  doubt  whether  the  transac- 
tion had  ever  been  so  serious  as  had  been 
alleged. 


Five  secret  and  less  palatable  article! 
attended  these  avowed  conditions.  One 
provided  for  the  various  exchanges  of  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  already  settled  at 
the  Venetian  expense  betwixt  Austria  anJ 
France.  The  second  and  third  stipulated 
the  payment  of  three  millions  of  francs 
in  specie,  and  as  many  in  naval  stores. 
Another  presc.ibed  the  cession  of  three 
ships  of  vvar,  and  of  two  frigntes,  anaed 
and  equipped.  A  fifth  ratified  the  exaction, 
in  the  usual  style  of  French  cupidity,  of 
twenty  pictures  and  five  hundred  manu- 
scripts. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  what  advanta- 
ges the  Venetians  p'lrchased  by  all  these 
unconscionoble  conditions.  At  the  moment, 
they  understood  that  the  stipulations  were 
to  imply  a  guarantee  of  tlie  independent 
existence  of  their  country  as  a  democrati- 
cal  state.  In  the  mfeanwhile,  the  necessi- 
ty for  raising  the  supolies  to  gratify  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  French,  obliged  the  provision- 
al government  to  have  recoarse  to  forced 
loans  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  inhospita- 
bly plundered  the  Duke  of  Alodena  (who 
had  (led  to  Venice  for  refuge  when  Buona- 
parte first  entered  Lombardy)  of  liia  re- 
maining treasure,  amounting  to  cue  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  sequins. 
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Napoleon'n  amalory  Correspondence  v;Uh  Josephine.— His  Court  at  Montehello.—Ne- 
golialions  and  l^leasure  mingled  there. — Genoa. — Revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Geno- 
ese.—  l^hey  rise  in  Insurrection,  but  are  qxieUed  by  the  Gooernmcnt,  and  the  French 
plu7ir}>'red  and  imprisoned. — Buonaparte  interferes,  and  appoints  the  outlines  of  a 
new  Government. — Sardinia. — Naples. —  The  Cispadane,  Transpadane.  and  Emilian 
Rcpnblics,  united  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.— The  Valteline.  —  The 
Grisons. —  The  Valteline  united  to  Lombardy. — Great  improvement  of  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  Charador.from  these  changes. —  Difficulties  in  tht  uiay  of  Pacification  betwixt 
France  ana  Austria. —  The  Directory  and  Napoleon  take  different  views. —  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio. — Buonaparte  takes  leave  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  to  act  as  French  PlcU' 
ipolenliary  at  Rastadt. 

a  temperament  as  fiery  in  love  as  in  war. 
The  language  of  the  conqueror,  who  was 
disposing  of  states  at  his  pleasure,  and  de- 
feating the  most  celebrated  commanders  of 
tlie  time,  is  as  enthusiastic  as  that  of  an 
Arcadian.  We  cannot  suppress  the  truth, 
that  (in  passages  which  we  certainly  shall 


When  peace  returns,  it  brings  back  the 
domestic  iffections,  and  affords  the  means 
of  indulging  thetn.  Buonaparte  v.as  yet  a 
bridegroom,  though  he  had  now  been  two 
years  married,  and  upwards.  A  p  ^rt  of  his 
correspondence  with  his  bride  has  been 
preserved,*  and  gives  a  curious  picture  of 


*  U  U  pnljlishcrl  in  a  Tour  through  tho  Nuther- 
ianils,  ll.illanil,  Germany,  Switzerlanil,  Savoy,  anil 
Fiance,  hi  the  years  18J1-2,  liy  Charles  Tennant, 
Etr^  Longman  &  Co.  Lonilon,  2  vols.  8vo.  Au- 
tographs of  the  eltera  are  given,  and  Ihore  seems 
no  reason  lo  iloulit  their  authenticity.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  a  specimen,  and  will  perhaps 
CO  :firm  the  opinion  of  a  great  lawyer,  that  love- 
letters  jeem  tho  most  unuttnral)lo  nonsense  in  the 
world  to  all  hnt  the  person  who  writes,  and  the 
pnrty  who  'eceivos  them  : — 

"  By  what  art  is  it  that  you  have  been  able  to 
CBptivnte  all  my  fucnlties,  and  to  concentrate  in 
yourself  my  niir'al  existence''  It  is  a  magic,  my 
sweet  love,  Hnirhwili  finish  only  with  my  life. 
To  live  f -r  Josephine— th;Tp  is  the  history  of  my 
Mfp.  I  am  liyiii:;  lo  learh  yon, — I  am  dying- to  be 
iwmr  yon  Fool  th.it  [  uni,' I  do  not  perceive  that 
1  increase  the  dist.iiui)  hetwecn  ns.  What  lands, 
what  comtries  separate  us  !  \Vh:it  a  time  before 
you  road  Uieso  weak  exoreissions  of  a  troubleil 


soul  in  which  you  reign  !  Ah  !  my  adorable  wife^ 
I  know  not  what  fate  awaits  me,  but  if  it  keep  nio 
much  longer  from  you  it  will  bo  insu(.porlal>le, — 
my  courage  will  not  go  so  far.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  prond  of  my  conrag.'^;  and  sometimes, 
when  contemplating  O'l  the  ills  that  mnn  could  do 
me,  on  the  fate  which  dr.stiny  could  reserve  for  me, 
I  fixed  my  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  most  unhnurd-uf 
misfortunes  without  a  frown,  without  alarm  ; — 
but  now  the  i  lea  that  my  Josephine  may  be  un- 
well, the  idea  that  she  may  be  ill,  and,  above  all, 
the  cruel,  the  fatal  thought,  that  she  may  love  me 
less,  withers  my  soul,  sto;  s  my  blood,  renders  me 
sad,  cast  down,  and  leaves  me  not  even  the  coiir- 
ag«  of  fury  and  despair.  Formerly  I  used  oilen 
to  say  to  myself,  men  could  not  hurt  him  who 
could  <lie  witiiout  regret  ;  but,  now,  to  die  without 
being  loved  by  thee,  to  die  without  that  oertiiiniy, 
is  the  torment  of  hell  ;  it  is  the  lively  iin.l  striking 
image  of  absolute  annihilalion — I  feel  as  if  I  were 
stilled.     My  iiiconiparublo  companion,  thou  wtiooi 
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not  quote)  it  carries  a  tone  of  indelicacy,  i 
which,,  notwithsraiiding  the  intimacy  of  tlie  j 
married  state,  an  English  luisbanii  would 
not  use,  nor  an  English  wife  cons.der  as  i 
tlie  becociing  cipression  of  connubial  af-  i 
fectron.  There  ijeems  no  doubt,  however,  j 
that  the  attachment  v.-hich  these  letters  in-  ] 
dicate  was  perfectly  sincere,  and  on  one  | 
occasion  at  W^st,  it  was  chivalrously  ex-  ' 
pressed  • — •'  W'ur.niscr  shall  buv  dearly  the  ; 
tears  which  he  makes  you  shed  I"  I 

It  appears  from  this  correspondence  that 
Josephine  liad  rejoined  her  husband  under 
the  guardianship  of  Junol,  when  he  returned 
from  Paris,  after  havinc;  executed  his  mis- 
sion of  delivering  to  the  Directory,  and  : 
represe"tatives  of  the  French  people,  tiie  | 
banners  and  colours  taken  from  Beaulieu. 
In  December  ITyfi,  Josephine  was  at  (Jenoa, 
where  she  was  received  with  studied  mai^- 
nificence,  by  those  in  that  ancient  state  who 
adhered  to  the  French  interest,  and  where, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  rigid  Catholics,  the 
company  roiitinued  assembled,  at  a  ball 
given  by  Monsieur  de  Scrva,  till  »  late  hour 
on  F'riday  morning,  despite  the  presence  of 
a  senator  having  in  his  pocket,  but  not  ven- 
turing to  enforce,  a  decree  of  the  senate  for 
the  better  observation  oT  the  fast  day  upon 
the  occasion.  These,  however,  were  prob- 
ably only  i.ccasional  visits ;  but  after  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben.  and  dur- 
ing the  various  negotiations  which  took 
place  before  it  was  finally  a.ljusted,  as  rat- 
ified at  Campo  Formio,  Josephine  lived  in 
domestic  society  with  her  husband,  at  the 
beautifitl  seat,  or  rather  palace,  of  Monte- 
bello. 

This  .villa,  celebrated  from  the  impor- 
tant negotiations  of  which  it  was  tlie  scene. 
i:  situ-lied  a  few  leagues  from  Milan,  on  a 
gently  sloping  hill,  which  commmds  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  fertile  plains 
of  I,<jmbardy.  The  hdies  of  the  highest 
rank,  as  well  as  those  celebrated  for  beauty 
and  accomplishments, — all,  in  short,  who 
could  add  charms  to  society, — were  dailv 
paying  their  homage  to  Josephine,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  a  felicity  of  address  which 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  born  for  exer- 
cising the  high  courtesies  that  devolved 
upon  the  wife  of  so  distinguished  a  person 
as  Napoleon. 

Negotiations  proceeded  anciiJ  gaiety  and 


ftto  \la^  ilcstined  to  make  alon»  with  me  the  pain- 
ful i^nirtiey  .if  life,  thft  duv  on  which  I  shull  crrne 
to  [Kmc^i  thy  heart  will  be  the  ilay  on  which 
parcheH  nature  will  be  to  me  without  warmth  or 
vc?''t«tiiin 

"  I  "ijp,  my  nwrecl  lore,  my  sool  is  -iml — mv  bndv 
in  riii!(nnl— my  head  i*  si  Id'y— men  di»giMl'me— I 
onifhi  to  hale  lliem — they  separat"  /v.e  from  mv 
b.l..vf,l, 

"  I  am  at  Port  Manricp,  nenr  Oneille  ;  to-mnr- 
row  I  'hall  he  at  Mtx-nji  ;  the  two  armies  aie  ii 
motinn — We  a-e  endeavourinj  lo  deceive  each 
•ther — Victory  lo  thj  mom  .tkiiriii!  I  am  prelty 
will  «ali«fio<l  with  (leaiilieii — IThw  alirm  meiniirh 
til'  i«  a  Ifllrr  n^n  I lian  hii  pre  lecenior.  I  Hhall 
bfa*.  him  I  hope  in  j^ol  qtvie  Do  not  b"  uneasy 
_|ovp  rn'*  :i^  yonr  ere^ — hill  that  i<  no^  enoi  ^h  — 
■«  »o'ir«eir,  m  >rethan  yourself,  th-n  your  Ihonjhi, 
•our  mini,  your  «izt»i,  your  all. — i^WROl  l.i»i-, 
forpivp  m», — I  am  "i  iki  is[.  N  iture  i<  weik  fn 
luui  whofeeU  auuogly,  fur  liiin  whom  vou  I.wg  I" 
Vol.  I.  M  '2 


pleasure.  The  various  ministers  and  en 
voys  of  Austria,  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Kinga 
of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Parma,  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  of  several  of 
the  Princes  of  Germany, — tlie  throng  of 
generals,  of  persons  in  authority,  of  depu- 
ties of  towns, — with  the  daily  arrivals  and 
despatch  of  numerous  couriers,  the  bustle 
of  important  business,  mingled  with  fetes 
and  entertainments,  with  balls  and  with 
hunting  parties, — gave  the  picture  of  a 
splendid  court,  and  the  assemblage  was 
called  accordingly,  by  the  Italians,  the 
Court  of  Montebello.  'it  was  such  in  point 
of  importance  ;  for  the  deliberations  agitat- 
ed there  were  to  regulate  the  political  re- 
lations of  Germany,  and  decide  tiic  fate  of. 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  Switzerland,  of  Ve  " 
nice,  of  Genoa  ;  all  destined  to  hear  from 
the  voice  of  Napoleon,  the  terms  on  which 
their  national  existence  was  to  be  prolong- 
ed or  terminated. 

iMontebtllo  was  not  less  the  abode  of 
pleasure.  The  sovereigns  of  this  diplomat- 
ic and  military  court  made  excursions  to 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  Lago  di  Como,  to  the 
Borrouiean  islands,  and  occupied  at  pleas- 
ure the  villas  wliich  surround  those  deli 
cious  regions.  Every  town,  every  village, 
desired  to  distinguish  itself  by  some  pecul- 
iar mark  of  homage  and  respect  to  him, 
whom  they  then  named  the  Liberator  of 
Italy.  These  expressions  are  in  a  great 
measure  those  of  Napoleon  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  looked  back  on  this  peri  )d 
of  his  life  with  warmer  recollections  of 
pleasurable  enjoyment  than  he  had  experi- 
enced on  any  other  occasion. 

It  was  probably  the  happiest  time  of  his 
life.  Honour,  beyond  that  of  a  crowned 
head,  was  his  own,  and  had  the  full  relish 
of  novelty  to  a  mind  svliich  two  or  tiiree 
years  before  was  pining  in  obscurity.  Pow- 
er was  his,  and  he  had  not  experienced  its 
cares  and  risks  ;  high  hopes  were  lormed  of 
!:im  by  all  around,  and  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
appointed thetn.  He  was  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  married  to  the  woman  o*"  his 
heart.  Above  all,  he  liad  the  glow  of  Hope, 
which  was  marshalling  him  even  to  more 
exalted  dominion  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  be- 
come aware  that  possession  brings  satiety  ; 
and  that  all  earthly  des..'es  and  w-shes  ter- 
minate, when  fully  attained,  in  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

The  various  objects  which  occupied 
Buonaparte's  mind  during  this  busy  yet 
pleasing  interval,  were  tlie  affairs  of  Genoa, 
of  Sardinia,  of  Naples,  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  of  the  Grisons.  and  lastly,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  of  them,  th..  defini- 
tive treaty  with  Austria,  which  involved  the 
annihilation  of  Venice  as  an  independent 
state. 

Genoa,  the   proud  rival   of  Venice,  had 
never  attained  the  same  permanent  impor- 
tance *vith  that  sister  republic  ;  but  l.er  no- 
bility, who  still  administered   her  gov^-rn- 
menl  a-^cording  t'l  the  model  assigned  them 
by  Andrew  Doria,  preserved  more    national 
spirit,  and  a  more  warlike  disposition.    Thb 
I  neighbourhood  of  France,    and   the  preva 
i  lence  of  her  opinions,  had  stirred  iir>  omonji 
18 
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the  citizens  of  the  middling  class  a  party, 
taking  the  name  ofMorandists.  from  a  club 
«o  termed,  whose  object  it  was  to  break 
down  the  Oligarchy,  and  revolutionize  the 
government.  The  nobles  were  naturally 
opposed  to  this,  and  a  lr.rge  body  of  the 
populace,  much  employed  by  them,  and 
strict  catholics,  were  ready  to  second  them 
in  their  defence. 

The  establishment  of  t'vo  Italian  democ- 
racies upon  the  Fo,  made  the  Genoese  rev- 
olutionists conceive  the  time  was  arrived 
when  their  own  state  ought  to  pass  through 
a  similar  ordeal  of  regeneration.  They 
mustered  their  strength,  and  petitioned  the 
Doge  for  the  abolition  of  the  government 
as  it  existed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  demo- 
cratic model.  The  Doge  condescended  so 
far  to  their  demand,  as  to  name  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  persons,  five  of  them  of  plebe- 
ian birth,  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
means  of  infusing  a  more  popular  spirit  in- 
to the  constitution. 

The  three  chief  Inquisitors  of  State,  or 
Censors,  as  the  actual  rulers  of  the  oligar- 
chy were  entitled,  opposed  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  to  that  of  democratic 
zeal.  They  employed  the  pulpit  and  the 
confessional  as  the  means  of  warning  good 
Catholics  against  the  change  demanded  by 
the  Morandists — they  exposed  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, and  made  processions  and  public 
prayers,  as  if  threatened  with  a  descent  of 
the  Algerines. 

Meanwhile  the  Morandists  took  up  arms, 
displayed  the  French  colours,  and  conceiv- 
ing their  enterprise  was  on  the  point  of 
success,  seized  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  and 
that  of  the  harbour.  But  their  triumph  was 
short.  Ten  thousand  armed  labourers  start- 
ed as  from  out  of  the  earth,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  syndics,  or  municipal  offi- 
cers, with  cries  of  "Viva  Maria!"  and 
declared  for  the  aristocracy.  The  insur- 
gents, totally  defeated,  were  compelled  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  where 
the}  were  assailed  by  the  stronger  party, 
and  finally  routed.  The  French  residing 
in  Genoa  were  maltreated  by  the  prevailing 
party,  their  houses  pillaged,  and  they  them- 
eelves  dragged  to  prison. 

The  last  circumstance  gave  Buonaparte 
an  ostensible  right  to  interfere,  which  he 
would  probably  have  done  even  had  no 
such  violence  been  committed.  He  sent 
his  aid-de-camp  La  Vallette  to  Genoa,  with 
the  threat  of  instantly  moving  against  the 
city  a  division  of  his  army,  unless  the  pris- 
oners were  set  at  liberty,  the  aristocratic 
party  disarmed,  and  such  alterations,  or 
rather  such  a  complete  change  of  govern- 
ment adopted,  as  should  be  agreeable  to 
the  French  commander-in-chief.  Against 
this  there  was  no  appeal.  The  Inquisitors 
were  laid  under  arrest,  for  having  defended 
with  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  state  ;  and 
the  Doge,  with  two  other  magistrates  of  the 
first  rank,  went  to  learn  at  Montcbello,  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  what  was  to  be 
the  future  fate  of  the  city,  proudly  called 
of  Palaces.  They  received  the  outlines  of 
«uch  a  democracy  as  Napoleon  conceived 


suitable  for  them  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  unusually  favourable  to  the  state, 
which,  according  to  the  French  affectation 
of  doing  everything  upon  a  classical  model, 
now  underwent  revolutionary  baptism,  and 
was  called  the  Liguiian  Republic.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  the  French  who  had  suffer- 
ed should  be  indemnified;  but  no  contri- 
butions were  exacted  for  the  use  of  the 
French  army,  nor  did  the  collections  and 
cabinets  of  Genoa  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
Parisian  Museum. 

Shortly  after,  the  democratic  party  hav- 
ing gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  nobles 
from  the  government,  and  from  all  offices 
of  trust,  called  down  by  doing  so  a  severe 
admonition  from  Buonaparte.  He  charged 
them  not  to  offend  the  prejudices,  or  insult 
the  feelings  of  the  more  scrupulous  Catho- 
lics, declaring  farther,  that  to  exclude  those 
of  noble  birth  from  public  functions,  is  a 
revoking  piece  of  injustice,  and,  in  fact,  as 
criminal  as  the  worst  of  the  errors  of  the 
patricians.  Buonaparte  says  he  felt  a  par- 
tiality for  Genoa;  and  the  comparative  lib- 
erality with  which  he  treated  the  state  ot» 
this  occasion,  furnishes  a  good  proof  that 
he  did  so. 

Tliu  King  of  Sardinia  had  been  prostrat- 
ed at  the  feet  of  France  by  the  armistice  of 
Cherasco,  which  concluded  Napoleon's  first 
campaign ;  and  that  sagacious  leader  had 
been  long  desirous  that  the  Directory 
should  raise  the  royal  supplicant  (for  he 
could  be  termed  little  else)  into  some  sem- 
blance of  regal  dignity,  so  as  to  make  his 
power  available  as  an  ally.  Nay,»General 
Clarke  had,  5th  April  1797,  subscribed, 
with  the  representative  of  his  Sardinian 
Majesty,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive, 
by  which  Napoleon  expected  to  add  to  the 
army  under  his  command  four  thousand 
Sardinian  or  Piedmontese  infantry,  and  five 
hundred  cavalry ;  and  he  reckoned  much 
on  this  contingent,  in  case  of  the  war  being 
renewed  with  Austria.  But  the  Directory 
shifted  and  evaded  his  solicitations,  and 
declined  confirming  this  treaty,  probably 
because  they  considered  the  army  under 
his  command  as  already  sufficiently  strong, 
being,  as  the  soldiers  were,  so  devoted  to 
their  leader.  At  length,  however,  the  trea- 
ty was  ratified,  but  too  late  to  serve  Buona- 
parte's object. 

Naples,  whose  conduct  had  been  vacillat- 
ing and  insincere,  as  events  seened  to 
promise  victory  or  threaten  def'^a*  tO  the 
I  rench  general,  experienced,  not"  ithstand- 
ii' ;,  when  he  was  in  the  hciijijlof  triunjph, 
t'  •■  benefit  of  his  powertr".  intercession 
"  ith  the  government,  and  retained  the  fuU 
advantage  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  ef 
Paris  of  lOth  October  179r>. 

A  most  important  subject  of  considera- 
tion remained  after  the  pacification  of  Italy, 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  new  re 
publics  were  to  be  governed,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  should  be  assigned 
to  them.  On  this  subject  there  had  been 
long  discussions  ;  and  as  there  was  much 
animosity  and  ancient  grudge  betwixt  some 
of  the  Italian  cities  and  provinces,  it  was 
no  very  easy  matter  to  convince  them,  that 
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thoir  true  interest  lay  in  as  many  of  them 
being  united  under  one  energetic  and  active 
government,  as  should  render  them  a  pow- 
er of  some  importance,  instead  of  being  di- 
vided as  heretdforc  into  petty  states,  which 
could  not  offer  effectual  resistance  even  to 
invasion  on  the  part  of  a  power  of  the  sec- 
ond cla.^s.much  more  if  attacked  by  France 
or  Austria. 

The  formation  of  a  compact  and  inde- 
pendent state  in  the  nortli  of  Italy,  was 
what  Napoleon  had  much  at  heart.  But 
the  Cispadanc  and  Transpadane  Republics 
were  alike  averse  to  a  union,  and  that  of 
Romagna  had  declined  on  its  part  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Cispadane  coinmoawealfh, 
and  set  up  for  a  puny  and  feeble  indepen- 
dence, under  the  title  of  the  Eniilian 
Republic.  Buonaparte  was  enabled  to 
overcome  these  grudgings  and  heart-burn- 
ings by  pointing  out  to  them  the  ticneral 
Republic,  which  it  was  now  his  system  tw 
create,  as  being  destined  to  form  the  ker- 
nel of  a  state,  which  should  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  offered, 
until  it  should  include  all  Italy  under  one 
single  government.  This  flattering  pros- 
pect, in  assigning  to  Italy,  though  at  some 
distant  date,  the  probability  of  forming  one 
great  country,  united  in  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  Europe,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  parcelled  out  into  petty 
states,  naturally  overcame  all  the  local  dis- 
likes and  predilections  which  might  have 
prevented  the  union  of  the  Cispadanc, 
Transpadane,  and  Emilian  Republics  into 
one,  and  that  important  measure  was  re- 
solved upon  accordingly. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  was  the  name  fix- 
ed upon,  to  designate  the  united  common- 
wealth. The  French  would  more  willingly 
have  named  it,  with  respect  to  Paris,  the 
Transalpine  Republic  ;  but  that  v.'ould  liave 
been  innovating  upon  the  ancient  title 
which  Rome  has  to  be  the  central  point, 
with  reference  to  which  ail  other  parts  of 
Italy  assume  their  local  description.  It 
would  have  destroyed  all  classical  propriety, 
and  have  confused  historical  recollections, 
if,  what  had  hitherto  been  called  the  L'ltra- 
montane  side  of  the  Alps,  had,  to  gratify 
Parisian  vanity,  been  termed  the  Hither 
side  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains. 

The  constitution  assigned  to  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  was  the  same  which  the 
French  had  last  of  all  adopted,  in  what 
they  called  the  year  five,  having  a  Directo- 
ry of  executive  administrators,  and  two 
(.'ouncils.  They  were  installed  upon  the 
;lOth  of  June  1797.  Four  members  (jf  the 
Directory  were  named  by  Buonaparte,  and 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  was  promised  with  all 
convenient  speed.  On  the  iUh  of  July 
following,  a  review  was  made  of  thirty 
thousand  national  guards.  The  fortresses 
of  Loinbardy,  anrl  the  other  districts,  were 
delivered  up  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  French  army,  retiring  from  the  territo- 
ries of  the  new  republic,  took  up  canton- 
ments in  the  Venetian  states.  Proclama- 
tion had  already  been  made,  that  the  states 
belonging  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  having 
k«en  acquired  by  Fruice  by  the  right  ol  con-  j 


quest,  she  had  used  her  privilege  to  form 
them  into  their  present  free  and  indepciul- 
eiit  governinent,  which,  already  recognized 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  Directory,  could 
not  fail  to  be  acknowledged  within  a  short 
time  by  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

Buonaparte    soon  after   showed   that    he 
was  serioiis  in  his  design   of  enlarging  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  as  opportunity  could  be 
made  to  serve.      There  are   three    vallevs, 
termed   the  \'alteline  districts,  which   run 
down    l>om  the    Swiss   mountains   towards 
the    Lake  of  Como.     The  natives    of  the 
V'alteline  are  about  one  hundred  and  si.xtv 
thousand  souls.      They  spc:vk   Italian,  and 
are    chiefly    of    the    Catholic    persuasion. 
These  valleys  were  at  this  period  tlic  sub- 
jects of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  called  the  Gri- 
sons,  not  being  a  part  of  their  league,  or  en- 
joying any  of  their  privileges,  but  standing 
towaids   the    Swiss    community,   generally 
and  individually,  in  the   lank  of  vassals  to 
sovereigns.     This  situation  of  thraldom  and 
dependence  was  hard  to  endure,  and  dishon- 
ourable in  itself;  and  we  cannot  be  surpris- 
ed that,  when  the  nations  around  tliein  were 
called  upon   to   enjoy  liberty  and   indepen- 
dence,   the    inhabitants    of   the  ^'alteline 
should  have  driven  their  Swiss  g3rris(jns  out 
of  their  valleys,  adopted  the  symbol  of  Ital- 
ian freedom,  and  carried  their  complaints 
against  the  oppression  of  their  German  and 
Protestant  masters  to  the  feet  of  Buonaparte. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  \'aUeline  unques- 
tionably had  a  right  to  assert  their   natural 
liberty,  which  is  incapable  of  suilering  pre- 
scription ;  but   it   is  not  equally  clear  how 
the  French  could,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  claim  any  title  to  interfere  between 
them  and  the  Grisons,  with   whom,  as  well 
as  with  the  whole  Swiss  L'nioM,  they  were 
in  profound  peace.     This  scruple  seems  to 
have  struck   Buonaparte's  own  mind.     He 
pretended,    however,  to   assume    that   the 
Milanese  government  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  his  mediation  was  so  far  recognis- 
ed, that  the  Grisons  pleaded   before  him  ia 
answer  to  their  contumacious  vassals.  Buo- 
naparte gave    his   opinion,  by  advising  the 
canton   of  the   Grisons,  which  consists  of 
three  leagues,  to  admit  their  \'alteline  sub- 
jects to  a  share  of  their  franchises,  in  the 
character  of  a  fourth  association.   Tlie  mod- 
eration of  the  jiroposal  may  be  admitted  to 
excuse  the  irregularity  of  the  interference. 
The  representatives  of  the  (irey  League 
were,  notwithstanding,  profoundly  hurt  at  a 
proposal  which  went  to  make  their  vassals 
tlieir  Itrother  freemen,  and  to  establish  tho 
e(|uality  of  the    Italian  serf,  who  drank  of 
the  Adda,  with  the  free-born  Swilzcr,  who 
quafled  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.     .As  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposal,  deserted 
his  tribunal,  and  endeavoured   to  find  sup- 
port at  Bern,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere. 
Napoleon  resolved  to  proceed  .against  them 
in  default  of  appearance  ;  and  declaring,  that 
as  the  Grisons  had  failed   to  appear  before 
him,  or  to  comply  with  his  injunctions,  by 
admitting  the  people  of  the  \alteline  to  be 
[larties  to  their  league,  he  therefore  adjudg- 
ed the  state,  or  district,  of  the  \'alteline,  in 
lime  comin[j,  to  belong  to  and  be  paj-t  of 
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the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Grisons  in 
vain  humbled  themselves  when  it  was  too 
late,  and  protested  their  readiness  to  plead 
before  a  mediator  too  powerful  to  l)o  de- 
clined under  any  ground  known  in  law  ;  and 
the  Valteline  territory  was  adjudged  inalien- 
ably annexed  to,  and  united  with  Lombar- 
dy,  of  which,  doubtless,  it  forms,  from  man- 
ners and  contiguity,  a  natural  portion. 

The  existence  of  a  state  having  free  in- 
stitutions, however  imperfect,  seemed  to 
work  an  almost  instant  amelioration  on  the 
character  of  the  people  of  tlie  north  of  Ita- 
ly. The  effeminacy  and  trifling  habits  which 
resigned  all  the  period  of  youth  to  intrigue 
and  amusement,  began  to  give  place  to  firm- 
er and  more  manly  virtues — to  the  desire 
of  honourable  minds  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  arts  and  arms.  Buonaparte  had 
himself  said,  that  twenty  years  would  be 
necessai-y  to  work  a  radical  change  on  the 
national  character  of  the  Italians ;  but  even 
already  those  seeds  were  sown,  among  a 
people  hitherto  frivolous  because  excluded 
Irimi  public  business,  and  timorous  because 
they  were  not  permitted  the  use  of  arms, 
which  afterwards  made  the  Italians  of  the 
north  equal  the  French  themselves  in  brav- 
ing the  terrors  of  war,  besides  producing 
several  civil  characters  of  eminence. 

Amid  those  subordinate  discussions,  as 
they  mignt  be  termed,  in  comparison  to  the 
negotiations  betwixt  Austria  and  France, 
these  two  high  contracting  parties  found 
great  dilficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  the  pacific 
superstructure  which  they  should  build  up- 
on the  foundation  which  had  been  laid  by 
the  preliminaries  exchanged  at  Lcoben. 
Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  principal 
stipulations,  which  had  been  there  agreed 
upon  as  the  corner-stones  of  their  treaty, 
were  Cv'en  already  beginning  to  be  un- 
settled. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  exchange 
for  the  cession  of  Flanders,  and  of  all  the 
countries  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  in- 
clii  ling  the  strong  city  oi^  Mayence,  which 
she  was  to  yield  up  to  F'rance  in  perpetui- 
ty, Austria  stipulated  an  indemnification  C!i 
some  other  frontier.  The  original  project 
bore,  that  the  Lombardic  Republic,  sirce 
termed  the  Cisalpine,  should  have  a!!  the 
territories  extending  from  Piedmont,  east- 
ward to  the  rivor  Oglio,  Those  to  the 
eastward  of  that  river  were  to  be  ceded  to 
Austria,  as  in. equivalent  for  the  cession  ol' 
Belgium,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Oglio,  rising  in  the  Alps,  descends 
through  the  fertile  districts  of  Brescia  and 
Cremasco,  and  falls  into  the  Po  near  Borgo- 
forte,  inclosing  Mantua  on  its  left  bank, 
which  strong  fortress,  the  citadel  of  Italy, 
was,  by  this  allocation,  to  be  restored  to 
Austria.  There  were  farther  compensations 
assigned  to  the  Emperor,  by  the  prelimina- 
ries of  Leoben.  Venice  was  t,T  be  depriv- 
ed of  her  territories  on  the  mainland,  which 
wt  re  to  be  confiscated  to  augii>ent  the  in- 
I'eninity  destined  for  the  empire  ;  and  this, 
although  Venice,  as  far  as  Buonaparte  yet 
knew,  had  been  raltlifui  to  the  neutrality  she 
had  adoiited.  To  redeem  this  piece  of  in- 
justice, another  was  to  be  perpetrated.  The 


state  of  Venice  was  to  receive  the  legations 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romr.gna,  in  lieu 
of  the  dominions  which  she  was  to  cede  to 
Austria;  and  these  legations,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  were  the  principyil  materials 
of  the  Transpadane  Republic,  founded  by 
Buonaparte  himself.  These,  however,  with 
their  population,  whicfr  he  had  led  to  hope 
for  a  f'ree  popular  government,  he  was  now 
about  to  turn  over  to  the  dominio:;  of  Ve- 
nice, the  most  jealous  oligarchy  in  the 
world,  which  was  not  likely  to  forgive  those 
v.ho  had  been  forward  in  expressing  a  de- 
sire of  freedom.  This  wa^the  first  concoc 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben.  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  negotiators  of  the  two 
great  powers  regarded  the  secondary  and 
weaker  states,  whether  ancient  or  of  mod- 
ern erection,  merely  as  ma!v«-weights,  to  be 
thrown  into  either  scale,  as  might  bs  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  balance. 

It  is  true  the  infant  Cispadane  Republic 
escaped  the  fate  to  which  its  patron  and 
founder  was  about  to  lesigii  it ;  for,  after 
this  arrangement  had  been  provisionally 
ad}usted,  news  came  of  the  insurrection  of 
Venice,  the  attack  upon  the  Frencli  through 
her  whole  territory,  and  the  massacre  at 
Verona.  This  aggression  placed  the  an- 
cient Republic,  so  far  as  F'rance  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  light  of  a  hostile  power,  and 
entitled  Buonaparte  to  deal  with  her  as  a 
conquered  one,  perhaps  to  divide,  or  alto- 
gether to  annihilate  her.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  received  their  submission,  rat- 
ified the  establishment  of  their  new  popu- 
lar constitution,  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  city,  under  pretence  of  assigning  it  a 
free  government,  according  to  the  general 
hope  which  he  had  held  out  to  Italy  at 
large.  The  righ";  of  conquest  was  limited 
by  the  terms  on  which  surrender  had  been 
accepted.  Austria  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  more  deeply  bound  to  have  protected 
the  ancient  republic,  for  it  was  in  her  cause 
that  V'enice  so  rashly  assumed  arms;  but 
such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations,  such  the 
faith  of  politicians,  that  she  appears  from 
the  beginning,  to  have  had  no  scruple  in 
profiting  by  the  spoils  of  an  ally,  who  had 
received  a  death-wound  in  her  cause. 

P-y  the  time  the  negotiators  met  for  final- 
ly discussing  thepreliminaries,  the  Directo- 
ry of  France,  either  to  thwart   Buonaparte, 
v.hose  superiority   became   too  visible,  or 
beoduse  they  actually  entertained  the  fears 
they  expressed,  were  determined  that  Man- 
tua  which  had   been  taken  with   such  diffi- 
culty,   should  remain   the  bulwark   of  the 
(^isalpine  Republic,  instead  of  returning;  to  ' 
be  once   more   that  of  the   Austrian  territo- ' 
ries  in  Italy.     The  Imperial   plenipotentia-  ' 
ries  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Man-  ' 
tua  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety 
of    their   Italian   possessions,  and   became 
more    so   from   the   peculiar   character   of  ' 
tiieir  new  noii^hbour,  the  Cisalpine   Rcpub-  I 
lie.  whose  example  was  likelv  to  be  so  per- 
ilous to  the    adjacent   dependencies   i;f  an 
ancient  monarchy.     To  get  over  this  diffi 
cultv.  the    French    general   proposed    that 
the  reinainini  dominions  of  Venice  should 
be  also  divided  betwixt  Austria  and  Friuice 
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the  latter  obtainin<T  possession  of  the  Alba- 
nian territories  and  the  Ionian  islands  be- 
longing to  the  republic,  of  which  the  high 
contracting  powers  signed  the  death-war- 
rant; wliile  Islri:i,  Dalmatia,  Venice  her- 
self, and  nil  her  other  dominions,  should 
be  appropriated  to  Austria.  The  latter 
power,  through  her  minister,  consented  to 
this  arrangement  with  as  little  scruple,  as 
to  the  former  appropriation  of  her  forlorn 
ally's  possessior.s  on  the  Terra  Firma. 

But  as  fast  as  obstacles  were  removed 
on  one  side,  they  appeared  to  start  up  on 
another,  and  a  sort  of  pause  ensued  in  the 
deliberations,  which  neither  party  seemed 
to  wish  to  push  to  a  close.  In  fact,  both 
Napoleon,  plenipotentiary  for  France,  and 
Count  Cobentzel,  a  man  of  great  diplomat- 
ic skill  and  address,  who  took  the  principal 
management  on  the  part  of  .\ustria,  were 
Bufficiently  aware  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, long  disunited,  was  in  the  act  of 
approaching  to  a  crisis.  This  accordingly 
took  place,  under  circumstances  to  be  here- 
after noticed,  on  18th  Kructidor,  creating 
bv  a  new  revolutionary  movement,  a  total 
cliange  of  administration.  When  this  rev- 
olution was  accomplished,  the  Directory, 
who  accomplished  it,  feeling  themselves 
more  strong,  appeared  to  lay  aside  the  idea 
of  peace,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  push  their  advantages  to  the  utmost. 

Buonaparte  was  opposed  to  this.  He 
knew  that  if  war  was  resumed,  tlie  difficul- 
ties of  the  campaign  would  be  thrown  on 
him.  and  the  blame  also,  if  the  results  were 
not  happy.  He  was  determined,  therefore, 
in  virtue  of  his  full  powers,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  whether  the  Direc- 
tory would  or  not.  For  this  purpose  he 
confronted  Cobentzel,  who  still  saw  his 
gnme  in  gaining  delay,  with  the  sternness 
of  a  military  envoy.  On  the  16th  October, 
the  conferences  were  renewed  upon  the 
former  grounds,  and  Cobentzel  went  over 
the  whole  subject  of  the  indemnifications, 
insisting  that  iVIantua,  and  the  line  of  the 
Adige,  should  be  granted  to  the  Emperor, 
threatening  to  bring  down  the  Russians  in 
case  the  wrir  should  be  renewed,  and  insin- 
uating that  Buonaparte  sacrificed  the  desire 
of  peace  to  his  military  fame,  and  desired 
a  renewal  of  the  war.  IS'apoleon,  with  stern 
but  restramed  indignation,  took  from  a 
bracket  ar  ornamental  piece  of  china,  on 
which  Cobentzel  set  some  value,  as  being  a 
present  from  the  Empress  Catharine.  "  The 
mice,"  he  said,"  is  then  ended,  and  war 
drclared.  But  beware — I  will  break  your 
empire  into  as  many  fragments  as  that  pot- 
»he:d."  He  dashed  the  piece  of  china 
against  the  hearth,  and  withdrew  abruptly. 
Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Argaatca  of 
Tasso.* 

The  .\ustrian  plenipotentiaries  no  long- 
er hesilatctl  to  submit  to  all  Napoleon's  de- 
naands,  rather  than  again  see  him  com* 
inence  his  tremendous  career  of  irresistible 

*Bpieg6  quel  crutlo  il  >eno,e'l  manto  8e«ia<e, 
Eid  a  guerra  mortal,  di«<(!,  vi  glidu  , 
E'l  Jisae  in  alto  n  forore  ed  cmpio 
CUe  patveaprir  di  Gianu  il  rhiiHa  tcmpio. 

La  OerusaUmiAt  Libtr^*^*    Canto  II, 


invasion.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
therefore  was  signed  ;  not  the  less  prompt- 
ly, perhaps,  that  the  atlairs  at  I'aris  appear- 
ed so  doubtful  as  to  invite  an  ambitious  and 
aspiring  man  like  Napoleon  to  approach  the 
scene  where  honours  and  power  were  dis- 
tributed, and  where  jarring  factions  seemed 
to  await  the  in.Huence  of  a  character  so  dis- 
tinguished and  so  determined. 

The  fate  of  Venice,  more  from  her  an- 
cient history  than  either  the  vaiueofher 
institutions,  v/hich  were  execrable,  or  the 
importance  of  her  late  existence,  still  dwells' 
somewiiat  on  the  memory.  The  ancient 
republic  fell  "  as  a  fool  dieth."  The  aris- 
tocrats cursed  the  selfishness  of  .\ustria,  by 
whom  they  were  swallowed  up,  though 
they  had  perilled  themselves  in  her  cause 
The  republicans  hastened  to  escape  from 
Austrian  domination,  grinding  their  teeth 
with  rage,  and  cursing  no  less  the  egotistic 
policy  of  the  French,  who,  making  a  con- 
venient pretext  of  their  interest,  had  pre* 
tended  to  assign  them  a  free  constitution, 
and  then  resigned  them  to  become  the  vas- 
sals of  a  despotic  government. 

The  French  secretary  of  legation,  who 
had  played  a  remarkably  acti've  part  during 
the  Revolution,  hazarded  a  remonstrance  to 
Buonaparte  on  the  surrender  of  Venice  to 
.'Vustria,  instead  of  its  being  formed  into  a 
free  democracy,  or  united  with  the  Cis- 
alpine republic.  Buonaparte  laughed  to 
scorn  a  man,  whose  views  were  still  fixed 
on  diffusing  and  propagating  the  principles 
of  Jacobinism.  "  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter," was  the  stern  and  contemptuous  re- 
ply, "  and  cannot  comprehend  it.  The  Re- 
public of  France  is  not  bound  by  any  treaty, 
to  sacrifice  its  interests  and  advantages  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Venice, 
or  to  any  other  class  of  individuals.  P' ranee 
does  not  make  war  in  behalf  and  for  the 
benefit  of  others.*  I  know  it  costs  nothing 
for  a  few  chattering  declaimers,  whom  I 
might  better  describe  as  madmen,  to  talk 
of  an  nniversal  republic — I  wish  they  would 
try  a  wintor  campaign.  The  Venetian  Re- 
public exists  no  longer.  Effeminate,  cor- 
rupted, treacherous,  and  hypocritical,  the 
Venetians  are  unfit  for  liberty.  If  she  has 
the  spirit  to  appreciate,  or  courage  to  assert 
it,  the  time  is  not  unfavourable  —  let  her 
stand  up  for  it."  Thus,  with  insult  added 
to  misery,  and  great  contempt  thrown  by 
Napoleon  on  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  the  fate  of  Venice  waa  closed. 
The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  final 
transfer  to  the  Austrians  was,  that  the  aged 
Doge  Marini  dropt  down  senseless  as  he 
was  about  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Imperial  commissioner,  and  died  short- 
ly after. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  now  finished 
for  the  present  his  career  of  destiny  in  It- 

*  The  language  of  inju'>tice  is  alike  in  similar 
instances.  When  Exiward  I.,  in  Ibo  course  of 
ovor-runiiing  Gotland,  wa>  reminded  of  the  claim* 
of  the  caiidiilate  for  the  throne,  in  wnose  cause  ho 
had  pretended  to  tiike  arms,  ha  answered  in  tbo 
very  words  of  Buonaparte, — "  Have  we  nolhinj 
el«!  to  do  but  tj  coaquer  kingdoms  for  other  pew- 
pie  '" 
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al)',  wliich  country  first  saw  his  rising  tal- 
ents, and  was  always  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest  to  him.  He  took  an  affecting  leave 
of  the  soldiers,  who  could  scarce  hope  ever 
to  see  him  replaced  by  a  general  of  merits 
60  transcendant,  and  made  a  moderate  and 
judicious  address  to  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic. Finally,  he  departed,  to  return  through 
Switzerland  to  Rastadt,  where  a  ccngrc;:s 
was  sitting  for  the  settlement  and  pacilica- 
lion  of  the  German  empire,  and  where  he 
Avas  to  act  as  a  pleis-ipoienliury  on  the  part 
of  France. 

On  the  jourjiey  he  was  observed  to  be 
moody  and  deeply  contemplative.  The  se- 
paration from  a  hundred  thousand  men 
wiiom  he  might  call  his  own,  and  the  un- 


certainty of  the  future  destinies  to  which 
he   might  be  summoned,  are  enough  to  ac- 
count for  this,  without  supposing,  as   some 
have  done,  that  he  already  had  distinctly 
formed  any   of  those   projects  of  ambition 
wliich  Time  opened   to   him.    ■Doubtless, 
I  however,  his   ardent  ambition  showed  him 
remote  and  undefined  visions  of  greatness. 
He  could, not  but  be  sensible  that  he  re 
turned  to  the  capital  of  France  in   a  situa- 
I  tion  which  scarce  admitted  of  any  medioc- 
1  rity.     He  must  either  be   raised  to  a  yet 
more  distinguished   height,   or   altogether 
I  broken   down,  levelled   with  the    mass   of 
I  subjects,  and  consigned  to  comparative  oh- 
I  scurity.     There  '.vas  no  middle  station  foi 
[  the  Conqueror  nnd  Liberator  of  Italy 
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While  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  was  pursu- 
ing his  victories  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
French  Directory,  in  whoso  name  he  achiev- 
ed them,  had  become,  to  the  conviction  of 
all  men,  as  unlikely  to  produce  the  benefits 
of  a  settled  government,  as  any  of  their 
predecessors  vested  with  the  supremo  rule. 
It  is  with  politics  as  with  mechanics,  in- 
genuity is  not  always  combined  with  utility. 
Some  one  observed  to  the  late  celebrated 
Air.  Watt,  that  it  was  wonderful  for  what  a 
number  of  useloss  inveiiiions.  illustrated  by 
the  most  ingenioas  and  apparently  satisfac- 
tory models,  patents  v,ere  yearly  issued ; 
he  replied,  that  he  had  often  looked  at  them 
with  interest,  and  had  found  several,  the 
idea  of  which  had  occurred  to  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  early  studies.  "  But," 
said  he,  with  his  natural  masculine  sagaci- 
ty, •'  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  ingenious 
model,  and  anotlier  to  contrive  an  engine 
whicli  shall  work  its  task.  Most  of  these 
pretty  toys,  when  they  are  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  found  deficient  in  some 
point  of  strength,  or  correctness  of  me- 
chanism, which  destroys  all  chance  of  their 
ever  becoming  long  or  generally  useful.-' 
Some  such  imj)erfection  seems  to  have  at- 
tended the  works  of  those  speculative  po- 
liticians who  framed  the  various  ephemeral 
constitutions  of  France.  However  well 
they  looked  upon  paper,  and  however  rea- 
sonable they  sounded  to  the  ear,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  them  as  laws  which  requir- 
ed veneration  and  obedience.  Did  a  con- 
stitutional rule  precUicle  a  favourite  meas- 
vire,  to  break  it  down,  or  leap  over  it,  was 
the  French  statesman's  unhesitating  prac- 
tice.    .\  rule  was  always  devised  applicable 


to  circumstances  ;  and  before  that,  tjie  the- 
ory of  the  constitution  was  uniformly  made 
to  iiive  way. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  Three  was 
not  more  permanent  than  those  by  which  it 
had  been  preceded.  For  some  time,  the 
Directory,  which  contained  men  of  consid- 
erable talent,  conducted  themselves  with 
groat  prudence.  The  difficulty  and  danger 
of  their  situation  served  to  prevent  their 
separating,  as  the  weight  put  above  an  arch 
keeps  the  stones  in  their  places.  Their 
exertions  in  the  attempt  to  redeem  the  fi- 
nances, support  the  war,  and  re-establish 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  were  at- 
tended at  first  with  success.  The  national 
factions  also  sunk  before  them  for  a  season. 
They  had  defeated  the  aristocratic  citizens 
of  Paris  on  the  13th  Vcndemaire  ;  and  when 
the  original  revolutionists,  or  democ-rats, 
attempted  a  conspiracy,  under  the  conduct 
of  Gracchus  Babcruf,  their  endeavour  to  se- 
duce the  troops  totally  fiiiled,  and  their 
lives  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  rash  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  reign  of  Terror.  Thus, 
the  Directory,  or  Executive  power,  under 
the  constitution  of  the  year  Three,  were 
for  a  season  triumphant  over  the  internal 
factions,  and.  belonging  to  neither,  were  in 
a  situation  to  command  both. 

But  thev  had  few  who  were  really,  and 
on  priiuipie.  attached  to  their  government, 
and  most  endured  it  only  as  something  bel- 
ter than  a  new  revolutionary  movement,  and 
otherwise  in  no  respect  eligible.  To  have 
rendered  their  authority  permanent,  the  Di- 
rectory must  have  had  great  unanimity  in 
their  own  body,  and  also  brilliant  success 
abroad,  and  they   enjoyed  neither  one  nor 
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tbe  other.  The  very  concoction  of  their 
body  included  the  principles  of  disunion. 
They  were  a  sort  of  five  kings,  retiring 
from  office  by  rotation,  inhabiting  each  his 
separate  class  of  apartments  in  the  Lu.\t--m- 
bourg  palace,  having  each  his  different  es- 
taolifhinents,  classes  of  clients,  circles  of 
courtiers,  datlercrs,  and  instriiinenls.  The 
republican  simplicity,  of  late  so  essential 
to  a  patriot,  was  laid  aside  entirely.  A'ew 
costumes  of  the  nmst  splendid  kind  were 
devised  for  the  different  office-bearers  of 
the  state.  This  change  took  its  rise  from 
the  weakness  and  vanity  of  Barras,  wiio 
lored  show,  a;.d  used  to  go  a-hunting  with 
.all  th<!  formal  attendance  of  a  prince.  But 
it  was  ail  indulgence  of  lu.'iury,  whicli  gave 
b-candal  to  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
state  ; — the  He|)ublicans,  who  held  it  alto- 
gether in  contempt;  and  the  Royalists,  who 
considered  it  as  an  usurpation  of  the  royal 
dress  and  appendages. 

The  finances  became  continually  more 
and  more  a  subject  of  uneasiness.  In  the 
days  of  Terror  money  was  easily  raised,  be- 
cause it  was  demanded  under  pain  of  death, 
and  assignats  were  raised  to  yar  by  guillo- 
tining Ihose  who  sold  or  bought  them  at  less 
than  their  full  value  ;  but  the  powerful  ar- 
gument of  violence  and  compulsion  being 
removed,  the  paper  raouey  fell  into  a  ruin- 
ous discount,  till  its  depression  threatened, 
ualess  remedied,  altogether  to  slop  the 
course  of  public  business.  It  perhaps  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  raising  supplies,  that 
the  Directory  assumed  towards  other  coun- 
tries a  greedy,  grasping,  and  rapacious  char- 
acter, which  threw  disgrace  at  once  upon 
the  individuals  who  indulged  it.  and  the 
state  whom  they  represented.  They  load- 
■ed  with  exactions  the  trade  of  the  Batavian 
republic,  whose  freedom  they  had  pretend- 
ed to  recognize,  and  treated  with  most 
haughty  superiority  the  ambassadors  of 
independent  states.  Some  of  these  higii 
ufficers,  and  Barras  in  particular,  were  sup- 
posed accessible  to  gross  corruption,  and 
believed  to  hold  communication  vtith  those 
agents  and  stock-brokers,  who  raised  money 
by  jobbing  in  the  public  funds — a  more  de- 
servedly unpopular  accusation  than  whicii 
can  hardly  be  brought  against  a  minister. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  error  in  the  constitu* 
tion,  that  though  one  hundred  thousand  li- 
vres  were  yearly  allowed  to  each  Director 
■while  in  office,  yet  he  had  no  subsequent 
provision  after  he  had  retired  from  his  frac- 
tional share  of  sovereignty.  This  penury 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  opened  a  way  to 
temntation,  though  of  a  kind  to  which  mean 
minds  only  are  obno.xious ;  and  such  men 
a«  Barras  were  tempted  to  make  provision 
for  futurity,  by  availing  themselves  of  pres- 
ent opportunity. 

Their  five  m.ijesties  (Sires)  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, as  people  called  them  in  ridicule. 
had  also  their  own  individual  partialities 
and  favourite  objects,  which  led  them  in 
turn  to  te.aze  the  French  people  with  un- 
necessary legi.-'lation.  La  I'.e\eillcrc-Le- 
paux  was  that  inconsistent  yet  not  uncom- 
mon char.icter.  an  intolerant  philosopher 
•ml  an  enthn-^iastic  deist      He  e..i'ab'i8hed  a 


I  priesthood,  and  hymns  and  ceremonies  for 
deism  ;  and,  taking  up  the  hopeful   project 
1  of  substituting  a  deistical  worship  for  iht> 
I  Christian  failh,  just  where  Robespierre  had 
I  laid  it  down,  he   harassed  the   nation   with 
laws  to  oblige  them  to  observe  the  deccde* 
of  their  new  calendar  as  holidays,  and  to 
I  work  at  their  ordinary  trades  on  the  Cliris- 
j  tian   Sabhath.     At   La  Rcveillere's  theory 
freethinkers   lauglied,    and  religious    men 
shuddered;  but  all   were   equally  annoyed 
by  the   legislative   meisures   adopted   on  a 
subject  so  ridiculous  ;'s  this  new  ritual  of 
I  heathenism.      Another  cause  of   vexation 
was     the    pliilosoplncal      arrangement    of 
weights  and  measures  upon  a  new  principle, 
which  liad  in   the   nieanlinie   the  inconven- 
ience of  introducing  doubt  and  uncertainty 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  internal  com- 
merce,   and    deranging    entirely    such    as 
France  continued  to  hold  with   countriea 
who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  ordina- 
ry standard. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
distinguished  success  of  the  French  arm» 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Directory  would 
have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  French,  at- 
tached as  thev  have  always  been  to  mili- 
tary glory,  and  blinded  them  to  otiier  less 
agreeable  iiK-asures  of  their  government. 
But  the  public  were  well  aware,  that  the 
most  brilliant  s'nare  of  these  laurels  had 
been  re.iped  by  Buonap:irte  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  that  he  had  received  but  slender  re- 
inforcements from  France  (the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements  considered) ;  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  instructions  of  government, 
much  of  his  success  was  owing  to  his  de- 
parture; from  them,  and  following  his  own 
course.  It  was  also  whispered,  that  he 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Directors, 
and  on  his  part  undervalued  their  talents, 
and  despised  their  persons.  On  the  Rhine, 
again,  though  nothing  could  have  been 
more  distinguished  than  the  behaviour  of 
tlie  Republican  armies,  yet  their  successes 
had  been  chequered  with  many  reverses, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  Italian  campaigns, 
lost  tiieir  impression  on  the  imagination. 

While  tliey  were  thus  becoming'  unpopu- 
lar in  the  public  opinion,  the  Directory  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  be  at  enmity  among 
themselves.  f>oiii  the  time  thai  Letour- 
neur  retired  from  office  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  Bartheleiny  was  elected  in 
his  stead,  there  was  a  majority  and  an  op- 
position ill  the  Directory,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  Barns,  Rewbel,  and  La  Reveil- 
lere — the  latter,  of  Carnot  and  Barthelemy. 
Of  the  two  last.  Cnriiol  (who  had  been,  it 
mav  bo  reniemben^d.  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  Robes- 
pierre) was  a  determined  Republican,  and 
Barthelemy  a  Royalist; — so  etraniiely  do 
revolutionary  changes,  like  the  eddies  and 
currents  of  a  swollen  river,  bring  together 
and  sweep  down  side  by  side  in  the  same 
direction,  objects  the  most  different  and 
opposed.  Barthelemy  of  course  dissented 
from  the  m.ijority  of  the  Directors,  because 
secretiv  and  warmly  he  desired  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourboi.j.  an  event  which  must 
have   been    fraught    with    danger    to    his 
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colleagues,  all  of  whom  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVL  Carnot  also  differed 
from  the  majority,  certainly  with  no  such 
wish  or  view  ;  but,  his  temper  being  as 
overbearin;;  as  his  genius  was  extensive,  he 
was  impatTent  of  opposition,  especially  in 
cases  where  he  knew  he  was  acting  wisely. 
He  advised  strongly,  for  example,  the  rati- 
fication of  the  articles  of  Leoben,  instead 
of  placing  all  which  France  had  acquired, 
and  all  which  she  might  lose,  on  the  last 
fatal  cast  with  an  enemy,  strong  in  his  very 
despair,  and  who  might  raise  large  armies, 
while  that  of  Buonaparte  could  neither  be 
reinforced  nor  supported  in  case  of  a  re- 
verse. Barras'  anger  on  the  occasion  was 
so  great,  that  he  told  Carnot  at  the  council- 
board,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  that  infa- 
mous treaty  of  Leoben. 

While  ttie  Directory  were  thus  disunited 
among  themselves,  the  nation  showed  their 
dissatisfaction  openly,  and  particularly  in  the 
two  bodies  of  representatives.  The  major- 
ity indeed  of  the  Council  of  Elders  adhered 
to  the  Directory,  many  of  that  body  belong- 
ing to  the  old  republican  partizans.  But  in 
the  more  popularly  composed  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  the  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment possessed  a  great  majority,  all 
of  whom  were  decidedly  against  the  Direc- 
tory, and  most  of  them  impressed  with  the 
wish  of  restoring,  upon  terms  previously 
to  be  adjusted,  the  ancient  race  of  legiti- 
mate mouarchs.  This  body  of  persons  so 
thinking,  was  much  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  who  obtained,  on  various 
grounds,  permission  to  return  to  their  native 
country  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The 
forms  of  civil  life  began  now  to  be  univer- 
sally renewed  ;  and,  as  liad  been  the  case 
in  France  at  all  times,  excepting  during  the 
bloody  reign  of  Terror,  women  of  rank, 
beauty,  talent,  and  accomplishments,  began 
again  to  resume  their  places  in  society,  and 
their  saloons  or  boudoirs  were  often  the 
scene  of  deep  political  discourse,  of  a  sort 
which  in  Britain  is  generally  confined  to 
the  cabinet,  library,  or  dining-parlour.  The 
wishes  of  many,  or  most  of  these  coteries, 
were  m  favour  of  royalty  ;  the  same  feel- 
ings were  entertained  by  the  many  thou- 
sands who  saw  no  possible  chance  of  set- 
tling the  nation  on  anv  other  model  ;  and 
there  is  liltle  doubt,  that  had  France  been 
permitted  at  tliat  moment  an  uninfluenced 
choice,  l!ic  Bourhon  family  would  have 
been  recalled  to  the  throne  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  people. 

But  for  reasons  mentioned  elsewhere, 
the  military  were  the  decided  opponents  of 
the  Bourl)ons,  and  the  purchasers  of  nation- 
al domains,  through  every  successive  sale 
which  might  have  taken  place,  were  deeply 
interested  against  llunr  restoration.  Num- 
bers might  be  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  ; 
but  physical  force,  and  the  influence  of 
wealth  and  of  the  tnonicd  interest,  were 
decidedly  against  them. 

Piche'jru  might  now  l)e  regarded  as  chief 
of  the  Royal  party.  He  was  an  able  and 
successful  gem^r.il,  to  whom  France  owed 
tlio  conqu(!gt  of  tloiland.  Like  La  Favette 
and   Dumouriez.    he    had   been   disgusted 


with  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution;  and 
like  the  last  of  the  two  generals  named, 
had  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Bourbons.  He  was  accused  of  having  suf- 
fered his  army  to  be  betrayed  in  a  defeat 
by  Clairfait,  and  the  government,  in  1796 
removed  him  from  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  offering  him 
in  exchange  the  sirualion  of  ambassador  to 
Sweden.  He  declined  this  species  of  hon- 
ourable exile,  and,  retiring  to  Franche 
Compte,  continued  his  corresj)ondence 
with  the  Imperial  generals.  The  Royalists 
expected  much  from  the  countenance  of  a 
military  man  of  a  name  so  imposing;  but 
we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  these  Memoirs,  that  a  general  without 
an  army  is  like  a  hilt  without  the  blade 
which  it  should  wield  and  direct. 

An  opportunity,  however,  offered  Piche- 
gru  the  means  of  serving  his  party  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and  that  a  most  important  one. 
The  elections  of  May  1797,  made  to  re- 
place that  proportion  of  the  councils  which 
retired  by  rotation,  terminated  generally  in 
favour  of  the  Royalists,  and  served  plainly 
to  show  on  which  side  the  balance  of^ pop- 
ular feeling  now  leaned.  Pichegru.  who 
had  been  returned  as  one  of  the  deputies, 
was  chosen  by  acclamation  President  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hui*lred,  and  Barbe  IMar- 
bois,  another  Royalist,  was  elected  to  th* 
same  office  by  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
while,  as  we  have  already  said,  Barlhele- 
my,  likewise  friendly  to  monarchy,  was  in-. 
troduced  into  the  Directory. 

These  elections  were  evil  signs  for  the 
Directory,  who  did  not  fail  soon  to  be  at- 
tacked on  every  side,  and  upbraided  with 
the  continuance  of  thewar  and  the  finan- 
cial distresses.  Various  journals  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
majority  of  the  Directors,  and  hostilities 
were  commenced  •  between  the  parties, 
both  in  the  assemblies,  where  the  Royalists 
hai:  the  advantage, "and  in  tiie  public  papers, 
nlico  they  were  also  favonrablv  listened 
to.  The  French  are  of  an  impatient  tem- 
per, and  could  not  be  long  brought  to  carry 
on  their  warfare  within  the  limits  assigned 
by  the  constitution.  Each  party,  without 
much  regard  to  the  state  of  the  law,  looked 
alffiut  for  the  means  of  physical  force  with 
which  they  might  arm  themselves.  The 
Direetorv,  (that  is.  the  majority  of  that 
body,)  sensible  of  their  unpopularity,  and 
the  predoiiiinance  of  the  opposite  party, 
which  seemed  tor  a  time  to  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  boldness  and  audacity  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary class,  had,  in  their  agony  of  ex- 
tremity, recourse  to  the  army,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  succour  of  Hoche  and 
of  Buonaparte. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that  Buonaparte 
at  this  period  was  esteemed  a  steady  re- 
publican. Pichegru  believed  him  to  ba 
sMoli  when  he  dissuaded  the  Royalists  from 
any  .attempt  to  gain  over  the  General  of  Ita- 
ly ;  and  as  he  had  known  him  ,at  school  at 
Bricnne,  declared  him  of  too  stubborn  a 
character  to  afford  the  least  hope  of  f  ac- 
cess. Augereau  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  mistook   his  mm  so  much,  that  when' 
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Madame  de  Stael  asked  whether  Buona- 
parte was  not  inclined  to  mai(e  himself 
Kirg  of  Lonibardy,  he  replied  with  great 
pimplicity,  "  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 
too  elevated  a  character.''  Perhaps  Buon- 
aparte himself  felt  the  same  for  a  moment, 
wiien,  in  a  di.spatch  to  the  Directory,  he 
requests  their  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
active  service  of  the  Republic,  as  one  who 
had  acquired  more  glory  than  was  consist- 
ent with  happiness.  ••  Calumny,'"  he  said, 
"  may  tornient  herself  in  vain  with  ascrib- ' 
ing  to  me  treacherous  designs.  My  civil, 
like  my  military  career,  shall  be  conform- 
ing to  republican  principles."* 

The  public  papers  also,  those  we  mean 
on  the  side  of  the  Directory,  fell  into  a 
sort  of  rapture  on  the  classical  republican 
feeling  by  which  Buonaparte  was  actuated, 
which  they  said  rendered  the  hope  of  his 
return  a  pleasure  pure  and  unmixed,  and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  treachery  or  en- 
grossing ideas  on  his  side.  "The  factious 
of  every  class."  they  said,  "  cannot  have  an 
enemy  more  steady,  or  the  government  a 
friend  more  fiithful,  than  he  who,  invested 
with  the  military  power  of  which  he  lias 
made  so  glorious  a  use,  sighs  only  to  resign 
a  situation  so  brilliant,  prefers  happiness  to 
glory,  and  now  that  the  Republic  is  graced 
with  triumph  and  peace,  desires  for  himself 
only  a  simple  and  retired  life." 

But  though  such  were  the  ideas  then  en- 
tertained of  Buonaparte's  truly  republican 
character,  framed,  doubtless,  on  the  mode! 
of  Cincinnalus  in  his  classical  simplicity, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  ultimate  views  of  him,  who  was 
admitted  by  his  enemies  and  friends,  avouch- 
ed by  himself,  and  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
nals, as  a  pure  and  disinterested  repuL.lican  ; 
and  we  think  the  following  changes  may  be 
traced . 

Whether  Buonaparte  was  ever  at  heart  a 
real  Jacobin  even  for  the  monient,  may  be 
greatly  doubted,  whatever  mask  his  situa- 
tion obliged  him  to  wear.  He  himself  al- 
ways repelled  the  charge  as  an  aspersion. 
His  engagement  m  the  affair  of  the  Sections 
probably  determined  his  opinions  as  Re- 
publican, or  rathpr  Thermidorien,  at  the 
time,  xs  became  him  by  whom  the  Repub- 
lican army  had  been  led  and  commanded 
on  that  day.  Besides,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  zealously  republican,  even  his  power 
over  their  minds  required  to  be  strengthen- 
ed, for  some  time  at  least,  by  an  app;-rent 
correspondence  in  political  sentiments  be- 
twixt the  troops  and  the  general.  But  in 
the  practical  doctrines  of  government  which 
he  recommended  to  the  Italian  "Republics, 
his  ideas  were  studiously  moderate,  and  he 
expressed  tne  strongest  fear  of,  and  aver- 
eion  to,  revolutionary  doctrines.  He  rec- 
ommended the  granting  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges  to  the  nobles,  as  well  as  to 
the  indignant  vassals  and  plebeians  who 
had  risen  against  them.  In  a  word,  he  ad- 
vocated a  iVce  set  of  institutions,  without 
the  intermediate  purgatory  of  a  revolution. 


He  was  therefore,  at  this  period,  far  from 
being  a  Jacobin. 

But  though  Buonaparte's  wishes  were 
thus  wisely  moderated  by  practical  views 
he  was  not  tiie  less  likely  to  be  sensible 
that  he  was  the  object  of  fear,  of  hatred, 
and  of  course  of  satire  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  that  side  of  the  opposed  parties  ia 
France  which  favoured  royalty.  Unhappily 
for  himself,  he  was  peculiarly  accessible  to 
every  wound  of  this  nature,  and,  anxiously 
jealous  of  his  fame,  suffered  as  much  under 
the  puny  attticks  of  the  journalists,  as  a  no- 
ble steer  or  a  gallant  iiorse  docs  amid  hi3 
rich  pasture,  under  the  persecutions  of  in- 
sects, which,  in  comparison  to  himself,  are 
not  only  impotent,  but  nearly  invisible.  In 
several  letters  to  the  Directory,  he  exhibits 
feelings  of  this  nature  which  would  have 
been  more  gracefully  concealed,  and  evinc- 
ps  an  irritability  against  the  opposition 
prints,  which  we  think  likely  to  have  in- 
creased the  zeal  with  which  he  came  for- 
ward on  the  Republican  side  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis. 

.\nother  circumstance,  which,  without 
determining  .Buonaparte's  conduct,  may 
have  operated  in  increasing  his  good  will 
to  the  cause  which  he  embraced,  was  his 
having  obtained  the  clew  of  Pichegru'a 
correspondencewith  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
To  have  concealed  this,  would  have  made 
but  a  second-rate  merit  with  the  exiled  fam- 
ily, whose  first  thanks  must  have  been  due 
to  the  partisan  whom  he  protected.  This 
w.as  no  part  for  Buonaparte  to  play  ;  not 
that  we  have  a  right  to  say  he  would  have 
accepted  the  chief  character  had  it  been 
offered  to  him,  but  his  ambition  could  never 
have  stooped  to  any  inferior  place  in  the 
drama.  In  all  probability,  his  ideas  tluc- 
tuated  betwixt  the  example  of  Cromwell 
and  of  Washington — to  be  the  actual  lib- 
erator, or  the  absolute  governor  of  his 
country. 

His  particular  information  respecting 
Pichegru's  secret  negotiations,  was  derived 
from  an  incident  at  the  capture  of  Venice. 

When  the  degeucr.-ite  Venetians,  more 
under  the  impulse  of  vasjue  terror  than 
from  any  distinct  plan,  adopted  in  haste  and 
tumult  the  measure  of  totally  surrendering 
their  constitution  and  rights,  to  be  new- 
modelkd  by  the  Fre:ich  general  after  his 
pleasure,  they  were  g'lilty  of  a  gross  and 
aggravated  breach  of  hospitality,  in  seizing 
the  person  and  papers  of  the  Compte  d'En- 
traigues,*  agent,  or  envoy,  "of  the  exiled 
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*  This  gontlfman  was  <ine  of  the  second  cmigra 
tion,  who  leCl  France  diifini;  Robe'>pi('rri''g  ascen- 
dency. He  wna  employed  as  a  politioal  ajent  by 
llio  i^'ourt  of  Russia,  after  the  atfair  of  Venice, 
which  proves  that  he  was  not  at  least  convicted  of 
ircachery  to  the  Bourbon  princes.  In  July  1812, 
he  was  assas.sinalcd  at  his  villa  at  Hackney,  neui 
I.ciiidiin,  hy  an  Italian  domestic,  who,  having  mur- 
dered both  the  Couiit  and  Countess,  shot  himself 
tliton!;h  t ho  head,  jeavin;;  no  clew  to  discover  ths 
motile  of  his  villainy.  It  was  remarked  ihat  lh« 
villiiiii  used  Count  d'Entraigufis' own  pistols  and 
dagger,  which,  apprehensive  of  danger  as  a  polit- 
ical intriguer,  he  had  always  ready  prepared  ia 
his  apurlmcnt. 
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Boarbons,  who  was  then  residing  under 
their  protection.  The  envoy  himself,  as 
Buonaparte  alkgcs,  was  not  peculiarly 
faithful  to  his  trust ;  but,  besides  his  infor- 
mation, his  portfolio  contained  many  proofs 
of  Pichegru's  correspondence  with  the  al- 
lied generals,  and  with  the  Bourbons,  which 
placed  his  secret  absolutely  m  the  power  of 
the  General  of  Italy,  and  niiglit  help  to  con- 
firm the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  al- 
ready meditated  to  adopt. 

Possessed  of  these  documents,  and  sure 
that,  in  addressing  a  French  army  of  the 
day,  he  would  swim  with  the  tide  if  he  es- 
poused the  side  of  republicanism,  Buona- 
parte harangued  his  troops  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  awaken  their  ancient  dem- 
ocratic enthusiasm.     "  Soldiers,  this  is  the 


state,  and  changing,  by  the  application  of 
military  force,  an  unpopular  dynasty,  or  an 
obno.\ious  ministry. 

It  was  not  by  distant  menaces  alone  tliat 
Buonaparte  served  the  Directory  at  this 
iiu-iortant  crisis.  He  despatched  Augereau 
to  Paris,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  standards  taken  at  Mantua,  but 
in  reality  to  command  the  armed  force 
which  the  majority  of  the  Directory  had 
determined  to  employ  against  their  dissen- 
tient colleagues,  and  the  opponents  of  their 
measures  in  tiie  national  councils.  Auge- 
reau was  a  blunt,  bold,  stupid  soldier,  a  de- 
voted Jacobin,  whose  principles  were  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  warranl  his  standing 
upon  no  constitutional  delicacies.  But  in 
case  the  Directory  failed,  Buonaparte  kept 
himself  in  readiness  to   march   instantly  to 


lith  July  !  You  see  before  you  the  names  Lyons  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
of  your  companions  in  arms,  dead  in  the  There  rallying  the  Republicans,  and  all  who 
field  of  honour  for  the  liberty  of  their  conn-  I  were  attached  to  the  Revolution,  he  «  ould, 
try.  They  have  set  you  an  example,  that  according  to  his  own  well-chosen  expres- 
yiiu  owe  your  lives  to  thirty   millions  of    sion,  like  Caesar,  have  crossed  the  Rubicon 


Frenchmen,  and  to  the  national  name,  which 
has  received  now  splendour  from  your  vic- 
tories. Soldiers,  I  am  aware  you  are  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  country.  But  she  can  be  subjected  to 
none  which  are  real.  The  same  men  who 
made  France  triumph  over  united  Europe, 
still  live — Mountains  separate  us  from 
France,  but  you  would  traverse  them  with 
the  speed  of  eagles,  were  it  necessary,  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  defend  liberty, 
protect  the  government  and  the  Repulili- 
cans.  Soldiers,  the  government  watches 
over  the  laws  as  a  sacred  deposit  committed 
to  them.  The  Royalists  shall  no  longer 
show  themselves  but  what  they  shall  cease 
to  exist.  Be  without  uneasiness,  and  let  us 
swear  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who 
have  died  by  our  sides  ior  liberty — let  us 
swear,  too,  on  our  standards — War  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  Three  I" 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that,  under  the 
British  constitution,  or  any  other  e.xisting 
on  fixed  principles,  the  haranijuing  an  arm- 
ed body  of  soldiers,  with  the  purpose  of 
inducing  them  to  interfere  by  force  in 
any  constitutional  question,  would  be  in 
one  point  of  view  mutiny,  in  another  high 
treason. 

The  hint  so  distinctly  given  by  the  gen- 
eral, was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
troops.  Deep  called  to  deep,  and  each  di- 
vision o''the  army,  whatever  its  denomina 


at  the  head  of  tiie  popular  party — and  end- 
ed, doubtless,  like  Ca;sar,  by  himself  usurp- 
ing the  supret'^e  command,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  assert  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

But  Buonaparte's  presence  was  not  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Directory  as  he  might  have  expected,  or  as 
he  perhaps  hoped.  They  had  military  aid 
nearer  at  hand.  Disregarding  a  fundamen- 
t:il  law  of  the  Constitution,  which  declared 
that  armed  troops  should  not  be  brought 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Legislative 
Bodies,  they  moved  towards  Paris  a  part  of 
ticiicral  Hoche's  army.  The  majority  of 
the  Councils  becoming  alarmed,  prepared 
means  of  defence  by  summoning  the  Na- 
tional Cnards  to  arms.  But  Augereau  al- 
lowed them  no  time.  He  marched  to  their 
place  of  meeting,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able armed  force.  The  guards  stationed 
for  their  protection,  surprised  or  faithless, 
oiTered  no  resistance ;  and,  proceeding  as 
men  possessed  of  the  superior  strength, 
the  Directory  treated  their  political  oppo- 
nents as  state  prisoners,  arrested  Barthelc- 
my  (Carnot  having  fled  to  Geneva.)  and 
made  prisoners,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  elsewhere.  Willot,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  Pichegru,  President 
of  that  of  the  P^ive  Hundred,  and  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  deputies,  journalists,  and 
other  public  characters.  As  an  excuse  for 
these  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings,  the 
Directory  made  public  the  intercepted  cor- 


tion,  poured  forth   its   menaces  of  military  '  rcspondence  of  Pichegru  ;  although  few  of 
force  and  compulsion  against  the  opposition  •  the  others  involved  in  the  same  accusation 


party  in  the  Councils,  who  held  opinions 
dilferent  from  those  of  their  military  chief, 
but  which  they  had,  at  least  hitherto,  only 
cxpres.sed  and  supported  by  those  means  of 
resistance  widen  the  constitution  placed  in 
their  power.  In  other  words,  the  soldier.;' 
idea  of  a  republic  was,  that  the  sword  was 
to  decide  the  constitutional  debates,  which 
give  so  much  trouble  to  ministers  in  a  mix- 


were  in  the  secret  of  the  Royalist  conspira- 
cy. Indeed,  though  all  who  desired  an  ab- 
solute repose  from  the  revolutionary  alter- 
cations which  tore  the  country  to  pieces, 
began  to  look  th.at  way,  he  must  have  been 
a  violent  i)artisan  of  royalty  indeed,  that 
could  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  a 
general,  who,  like  Pichegru,  coinmandin<; 
an  armv,  had  made  it  his  business  to  sacri- 


ed  or  settled  government.  'I'he  Pretorian  |  fice  his  troops  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
bands,  the  Strelitzes,  the  Janissaries,  have  I  by  disappointing  and  deranging  those  plans 
afi  in  their  turn  entertained  this  primitive  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  carried  into 
«nd  simple   idea  of  reforming  -'liuscs   ic  »    e.T-wf 
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Few  would  at  first  believe  Pichegru's 
breach  of  faith  ;  but  it  was  suddenly  con- 
firmed by  a  proclamation  of  Morcau.  who, 
in  the  coursa  of  the  war.  had  intercepted 
a  bviggaje  wagon  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
general  Klingiin.  and  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  secret  correspondence,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  had  never  mentioned,  un- 
til it  came  out  bv  the  seizure  of  the  Coinpte 
D"Kntraigues'  portfolio.  Then,  indeed, 
fearing-  perhaps  the  consequences  of  hav- 
ing been  so  long  silent,  Morcau  published 
what  he  knew.  Hegnier  had  observed  the 
sajne  suspicious  silence;  which  seems  to 
inter,  that  if  these  generals  did  not  precise- 
ly favour  the  roval  cause,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  be  active  in  detecting  the  coij- 
Bpiracies  formed  in  its  behalf. 

The  Directory  made  a  tyrannical  use  of 
the  power  which  they  obtained  by  their  vic- 
tory of  the  18th  Kructidor.  as  this  epoch 
was  called.  They  spilt,  indeed,  no  blood. 
Imt  otherwise  their  measures  against  the 
defeated  party  were  of  the  most  illegal  and 
oppressive  -character.  A  law,  passed  in 
the  heat  of  animosity,  condemned  two  di- 
rectors, fifty  deputies,  and  an  hundred  and 
forty-eight  individuals  of  different  classes 
(most  of  whom  were  persons  of  some  char- 
acter and  influence.)  to  be  transported  to 
the  scorching  and  unhealthy  deserts  of  i 
(Juiana.  whicli,  to  many,  was  a  sentence  of 
lingering  but  certain  death.  They  were 
otirbarously  treated,  both  on  the  passage  to 
that  dreadful  place,  and  after  they  arrived 
there.  It  was  a  sinuular  part  of  their  fate, 
that  they  found  several  of  the  fiercest  of 
their  ancient  enemies,  the  Jacobins,  still 
cursing  Clod  and  defying  man,  in  the  same 
land  of  wretf:hedness  and  exile. 

Besides  these  severities,  various  elec- 
tions were  arbitrarily  dissolved,  and  other 
strong  measures  of  public  safety,  as  they 
were  called,  adopted,  to  render  the  power 
of  the  Directory  more  indisputable.  Dur- 
ing this  whole  revolution,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  population,  which  used  to  be  so 
much  acritated  upon  like  occasions,  remain- 
ed perfectly  quiet ;  the  struggle  lay  exclu- 
sively betwe<;n  the  middle  classes,  who  in- 
clined to  a  government  on  the  basis  of  roy- 
alty, and  the  Directory,  v.'ho,  without  hav- 
ing any  very  tangible  class  of  political  prin- 
ciplw,  had  become  possessed  of  the  su- 
preme power,  desired  tf)  retain  it,  and  mide 
their  point  good  by  the  assistance  of  the 
militar)'. 

Buonaparte   was   much   disappointed  at 
the  result  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  chiefly  be-  ! 
cause,  if  less  decisive,  it  would  have  added 
more  to  his  consequence,  and  have  g  ven 
him  an  opportunity  of  crossing,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  the  Rubicon.     As  it  was,  the  majority 
of  the  Directors, — three  men  of  no  particu-  | 
lar  talent,   undistinguished  alike  by  birth,  ; 
by  services  to  their  country,  or  even  by  ac-  I 
cideiital  popularity,' and  cast,  as  it  were  by  I 
chance,  upon   supreme   power. — remained  1 
by   the  issue  of  the  stru^fjle  still   the   mas- 
ters of  the   bold   and  ambitious  conqueror,  [ 
who  probably  already  felt  his  own  vocation  i 
to  be  for  eomniarifi  rather  tiian  obedience.    | 

Napoleon  appears  by  his  .Memoirs  to  have 


I  regretted  the  violence  with  which  the  vic- 
torious Directors  prosecuted  their  personal 
I  revenge,  which  involved  many  for  whom 
I  he  had  respect.  He  declares  his  own  idea 
I  of  punishment  would  have  gone  no  farther 
i  than  imprisoning  some  of  the  most  danger- 
I  ous  conspirators,  and  placing  others  under 
I  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  police. 
i  He  must  have  taken  some  painful  interei-t 
:  in  the  fate  of  Carnot  in  particular,  whom  he 
I  seems  to  have  regarded  as  one  of  his  most 
eliective  patrons.*  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
I  he  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  Direc- 
tory even  prior  to  the  I8th  l-'ructidor,  that 
:  he  refused  to  remit  a  sum  of  moiiev  with 
[  which  he  had  promised  to  aid  them  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  that  event.  Barras' 
secretary  was  sent  to  task  him  with  this 
contumacy;  which  he  did  so  unceremoni- 
ously, that  the  general,  unused  to  contra- 
diction, was  about  to  order  this  agent  to  be 
sliot  ;  but,  on  consideration,  put  him  off 
with  some  insignificant  reply. 

It  followed,  from  the  doubtful  terms  oa 
which  Buonaparte  stood  with  the  Directo- 
ry, that  they  must  have  viewed  his  return 
to  Paris  with  some  apprehension,  when 
thev  considered  the  impression  likely  to  be 
made  on  any  capital,  but  especially  on  that 
of  Paris,  by  the  api)earance  there  of  one 
rt-ho  seemed  to  be  the  chosen  favourite  of 
Fortune,  and  to  deserve  her  favours  by  tie 
use  which  he  made  of  them.  The  medi- 
ocrity of  such  men  as  Barras  never  gives 
them  so  much  embarrassment,  as  when,  be- 
ing raised  to  an  elevation  above  their  desert, 
they  find  themselves  placed  in  comparison 
with  one  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  tal- 
ents which  their  situation  requires  in  them- 
selves. The  higher  their  condition,  their 
demeanour  is  the  more  awkward  ;  for  the 
factitious  advantages  which  they  ])ossess 
cannot  raise  them  to  the  natural  dignity  of 
character,  unless  in  tl.e  sense  in  which  a 
dwarf,  by  the  assistance  of  crutches,  may 
be  said  to  be  as  tall  as  a  giant.  The  Di- 
rectory had  already  found  Buonaparte,  on 
several  occasions,  a  spirit  of  the  sort  which 
would  not  be  commanded.  Undoubtedly 
they  would  have  been  wellplcased  had  it 
been  possible  to  have  found  him  employ- 
ment at  a  distance  :  but  as  that  seemed  dif- 
ficult, they  were  obliged  to  look  round  for 
the  means  of  employing  hirn  at  home,  or 
abide  the  tremendous  risk  of  his  finding;  oc 
cupation  for  himself. 

It  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  Directory  to  make  at  least  the  attempt 
of  conciliating  Buonaparte,  by  providing 
for  his  future  fortune  largely  and  liberally, 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  He  deserv- 
ed that  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  for 
he  had  himself  entirely  neglected  them. 
While  he  drew  from  the  dominions  which 
he  conquered  or  overawed  in  Italy,  im- 
mense sums  in  behalf  of  the  French  na- 

*  In  Carnot 's  Memoir j,  the  merit  of  discoverios 
Bunnsparle's  talents  anil  taking  care  of  his  prom» 
tion,  i.1  attiibuted  to  Carnot,  rather  than  to  Bsr 
ran.  However  thia  may  be,  it  is  certain  thai  ti^- 
(loleoii  acknowlrfdg«(1  great  obligation!i  to  Carnot, 
anil  protesteil  to  him  perpetual  gratitude  ^^e« 
Moniteur,  l'9n  5,  No    140. 
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tion,  which  he  applied  in  part  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  and  in  part  remitted  to 
the  Directory,  he  Itept  no  accounts,  nor 
were  any  demanded  af  hin)  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  lie  Iransmitted  fifty 
millions  offrancs  to  Faria  and  had  not  re- 
maining of  his  own  funds,  when  he  return- 
ed from  Italy,  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  to  raice  these 
sums,  Buonaparte  had  piUaged  the  old 
states,  thus  selling  to  the  newly-formed 
commonwealths  their  liberty  and  equality 
at  a  very  handsome  rate  and  probably 
leaving  them  in  very  little  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  that  wealth  which  is  said  to 
be  the  bane  of  republican  virtue.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  if  th3  French  general  plundered  the 
Italians  as  Cortez  did  the  JMexicanLi,  he  did 
not  reserve  any  considerable  share  of  the 
spoil  ."or  his  own  use,  thougli  the  opportu- 
nity was  often  in  his  power. 

The  commissary  Silicetti,  his  country- 
man, recomme.ideu  a  less  scrupulous  line 
of  conduct.  Soon  after  the  first  successes 
in  Italy,  he  acquainted  Napoleon  that  the 
Chevalier  dEsie,  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
brother  and  envoy,  had  four  millions  of 
francs,  in  gold,  contained  in  four  chests, 
prepared  for  his  acceptance.  "  The  Direc- 
tory and  the  Legislative  Bodies  will  nev- 
er," he  said,  "  acknowledge  your  services — 
your  circumstances  require  the  money,  and 
the  Di  ke  will  gain  a  protector." 

"  1  thank  you,''  said  Buonaparte  ;  "  but  I 
will  not  for  fiiur  millions  place  myself  in 
tlie  power  of  the  Duke  of  Modena." 

The  Venetians,  in  the  last  agony  of  their 
terrors,  offered  the  French  general  a  pres- 
ent of  seven  miliions,  which  was  refused 
in  th«!  same  manner.  .Vustria  also  hid 
mp.ue  her  pro.tferK  ;  and  they  were  nothing 
less  than  a  princ',iality  in  the  empire,  to 
be  Gslablished  in  Napoleon's  favour,  consist- 
ing of  tv.'o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants at  least,  a  provision  which  would 
have  put  him  out  uf  danger  of  suffering  by 
the  proverbial  ingratituue  of  a  republic. 
The  general  transmitted  his  thanks  to  the 
Emperor  for  this  proof  of  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  his  fortune,  but  added,  he  could 
accept  of  no  wealth  or  preferment  which 
did  not  proceed  from  the  French  people, 
and  that  he  should  be  always  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  they  might 
be  disposed  to  afTord  him. 

But,  however  free  from  fhe  wish  to  ob- 
tain wealth  by  any  indirect  means,  Napole- 
on appears  to  have  expected,  that  in  return 
for  public  services  of  sucii  unusual  magni- 
tude, some  provision  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  him.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  a  public  grant  of  the  domain  of 
Chambucd  aud  a  lar  e  hotel  in  Paris  as  an 


acknowledgment  of  the  national  gratitude 
for  his  brilliant  successes  ;  but  the  Directo- 
ry thwarted  the  proposal. 

The  proposition  respecting  Chambord 
was  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  Mali 
bran,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Fivo 
Hundred,  made  a  motion  that  Buonaparte 
should  be  endowed  wllh  a  revenue  at  the 
public  charge,  of  fifty  thousand  livres  annu- 
ally, with  a  reversion  to  his  wife  of  one  half 
of  tl'.at  sum.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
motion  had  not  been  sufficiently  consider 
ed  and  preconcerted,  since  it  was  very  in- 
ditferently  received,  and  was  evaded  by  Ihe 
swaggering  declaration  of  a  member,  that 
such  glorious  deeds  could  not  be  rewarded 
by  gold.  So  that  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  reasonable  principle,  that  because  the 
debt  of  gratitude  was  too  great  to  be  paid 
in  money,  therefore  he  to  wtiom  it  was  due 
was  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  compara- 
tive indigence — an  economical  mode  of 
calculation,  and  not  unlike  that  high-sound- 
ing doctrine  of  t!ie  civil  law,  which  states, 
that  a  free  man  being  seized  on,  and  forci- 
bly sold  for  a  slave,  shall  obtain  no  dama- 
ges on  tliat  account,  because  the  liberty  of 
a  citizen  is  too  transcendently  valuable  to 
be  put  to  estimation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  the 
Directory  ;  whether  they  hoped  that  pover- 
ty might  dcp.-ess  Bionaparte's  ambition, 
render  him  more  dependant  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  oblige  him  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate condition  for  want  of  means  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  ;  or  whether 
tlnjy  acted  with  the  indistinct  and  confused 
motives  of  little  minds,  who  wish  to  injure 
these  whom  they  fear,  their  conduct  was 
alike  ungracious  and  impolitic.  They  ought 
to  have  calculated,  that  a  generous  mind 
would  have  been  attached  by  benefits,  and 
that  a  selfish  one  might  have  been  d-'terred 
from  more  doubtful  and  ambitious  projects, 
by  a  prospect  of  sure  and  direct  advantage  ; 
but  that  marked  ill-will  and  distrust  must 
in  every  case  render  him  dangerous,  who 
has  the  power  to  be  so. 

Their  plan,  instead  of  resting  on  an  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  ambitious  conquer- 
or, and  soothe  him  to  the  repose  of  a- tran- 
quil indulgence  of  independence  and  ease, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  devising  for 
him  new  labours,  like  the  wife  of  Eurys- 
theus  for  the  juvenile  Hercules.  If  he 
succeeded,  they  may  have  privately  count- 
ed upon  securing  Ihe  advantages  for  them- 
selves ;  if  he  failed,  they  were  rid  of  a 
troublesome  rival  in  the  race  of  power  and 
popularity.  It  was  with  these  views  that 
tlicy  proposed  to  Napoleon  to  ciown  his 
military  glories,  by  assuming  the  command 
of  the  preparations  made  for  the  conqiifcst 
of  England. 
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>teio  of  the  respective  iHluations  of  (ircat  I'.rilain  and  France,  at  the  Period  of  Na-po- 
leon's  return  from  Italy. — .\cgoliations  at  l.Me  —  liroken  off.  and  Lord  Malinesbtiri) 
ordered  to  quit  the  Republic— Am}y  of  Englund  decreed  .and  Uuonciparle  named  to  the 
Command — He  takts  up  hit  Residence  in  Rnris  —  Defcription  of  hi.-i  personal  Charac- 
ter and  Manners. — Madame  de  t^tacl. — Public  Honours  paid  to  Mapoleon. — Project  of 
Invasion  terminated,  and  the  real  vie>rs  of  the  Directory  discocerid  to  be  the  E.vpedi- 
tion  to  Egypt  — Armies  of  Italy  awl  the  Rhine  compared  and  contrasted. — hapoleon't 
Views  and  IVotions  in  heading  the  Egyptian  Expedition — those  of  the  Directory  re- 
garding it — Its  actual  Impolicy. — Curious  Stutenmit  regardir.g  Buonaparte,  previous 
to  his  Departure,  giveti  by  Miot. —  The  Armament  sails  from  'J'oiilon.  on  I'Jlh  May 
ITjo. — !\'apoleon  occupies  Malta,  without  resistance,  on  U)th  June — Proceeds  on  his 
course,  and,  escaping  the  Urili-sh  Squadron,  lands  at  Alexandria  on  the  \stJuly. — 
Description  of  the  various  (^lasses  of  .Xulions  icho  inhahil  Egypt:  —  1.  The  Fellahs 
and  Bedouins — i.  The  Coplits—3.  The  Mamelukes. — Xapoleon  issues  a  Proclama- 
tion from  Alexandria,  against  the  Mamelukes — Marches  again.it  them  on  the  'th  July. 
— Mameluke  mode  of  fighting. — Discontent  and  disappointment  of  the  French  Troops 
and  their  Commanders — Arrive  at  Cairo. — Battle  of  the  Pyramid's  on  the  2lstofJvly, 
in  which   the  Mamelukes  toere  completely  defeated  and  dispersed. — Cairo  svrrenders. 


It  might  have  been  thought,  such  was  the  I 
success  oftlie  French  arms  on  the  land,  and  | 
of  the    British   upon  the  se;i,  that  the  war  j 
must  now  be  near  its  na'ural  and  unavnida- 
blfc  termination,  like  a  tire  when   there   no 
loniier  remain  any  combustibles  to  be  de- 
voured.    Wherever  v.ator  could  bear  them,  | 
the   British  vessels  of  war  had  swept  the  i 
seas  of  the  enemy.     The  greater  part  of  the 
foreiffii  colonies  belonging  to  France  and 
her  allies,  among  whom  she  now  numbered 
Holland  and  Spain,  were  in  the  possession  | 
of  the   English,  nor  had  France  a  chance  ' 
of  recovering  them.     On  the   contrary,  not 
a  musket  was  seen  pointed  against  France 
on  the  continent ;  so  that  it  seemed   as  if 
the  great  rival  nations,  finrhting  with  ditler- 
ent   weapons   and   on    different   elements, 
must  at  length  give  up  a  contest,  in  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  come  to  a  deci- 
Bive  strugsle. 

An  attempt  accordingly  was  made,  by  the 
negotiation  of  Lisle,  to  bring  to  a  period 
the  war  which  appeared  now  to  subsist  en- 
tirely without  an  object.     Lord  Malmesbu- 
rv,  on  that  occasion,  gave  in,  on  the  part  of 
Britain,  an  offer  to  surrender  all   the   con- 
quests she  had  made   from  France  and  her 
allies;  on  condition  of  the  cession  ofTrm- 
idad,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Car/C 
of  Good  Hope,  Cochin,  and  C'    'on,  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  with  some   s*      1  \tions  in 
favour  of  the  prinCe  of  Orange,     id  his  ad- 
herents in  the  Netherlandsj.     T."  French 
commissioners,     in    reply,   dechred,   that 
their  instructions  required  that  the  F.n^rlish 
should  make  a  complete  cession  of  their 
conquests,  without  any  equivalent  whatso- 
ever ;  and   they   insisted,  as   indispensable 
preliminaries,  ihat  the  Kincj  of  (ireat  Brit- 
ain should  lay  aside  his  titular   designation 
of  King  of  France — that   the  Toulon  fleet 
should  be   restored— and  that  the  English 
should  renounce  their  right  to  certain  mort- 
gages over  the  Netherlands,  for  money  lent 
to    tha    Emperor.     Lord    Malmesbury,   of 
course,  1  ejected  a  sweeping  set  of  proposi- 
tions, which  decided  everv  question  again.-it 
England   before   the  negotiation  commenc- 
ed, and  solicited  the  French   to  offer  some 


modified  form  of  treaty.  The  18th  Fryrti- 
dor,  howevt-r,  had  in  the  irrterim  taken 
place,  and  the  Fiepublican  parly,  being  in 
possession  of  complete  authority,  broke  o.f 
the  negotiation,  if  it  could  be  called  su^cn, 
abruptly,  and  ordered  the  English  ambassa- 
dor out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Republic 
with  very  little  ceremony.  It  was  now 
proclaimed  generally,  that  the  existence  of 
the  English  Carthage  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  French  Rome  was  altogether  inad- 
missible ;  that  England  must  be  subdued 
once  more,  as  in  the  times  of  William  the 
Conqueror  ;  and  the  hopes  of  a  complete 
and  final  victory  over  their  natural  rival  and 
enemv,  as  the  tv.o  nations  are  but  overapt 
to  esteem  each  other,  presented  so  flatter- 
ing a  prospect,  that  there  was  scarce  a  par- 
ty in  France,  not  even  amongst  the  Royal- 
ists, which  did  not  enter  on  what  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  the  decisive  contest,  with 
the  revival  of*ll  those  feelings  of  bitter  an- 
imosity that  hid  distinsuished  pastases. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  171)7,  the 
Directory  announced  that  there  should  be 
instantly'  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocffln  an  army,  to  be  called  trie  Army  of 
England,  and  that  the  Citizen-General 
Buonaparte  v/as  named  to  the  command. 
The  infcUigeuce  was  received  in  every 
part  of  France  with  all  the  triumph  whicn 
attends  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory. 
The  address  of  the  Directory  numbered  all 
the  conquests  which  France  had  won,  and 
the  efforts  she  had  made,  and  prepared  the 
French  nation  to  expect  the  fruit  of  so  ma- 
ny victories  and  sacrifices  when  they  had 
jiunishcd  England  for  her  perfidy  and  mar- 
iiiiiie  tyranny.  '"  It  is  at  London  where  ths 
misfortunes  of  all  Europe  are  forged  and 
j  manufactured — It  is  in  London  that  they 
I  must  be  termiifated.'  In  a  solemn  meeting 
held  bv  the  Directory,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria, 
which  was  presented  to  them  bv  Berthier 
and  Monijt'  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  the 
latter  who  hid  been  one  of  the  coniinis- 
sioiiers  for  pillaging  Italy  of  her  pictures 
and  statues,  and  who  looked  doubtless,  ts 
a  <>ew  harvest  of  rarities  in  England,  ac« 
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cepted,  Oil  the  part  of  the  army  and  gener- 
al,, the  task  imposed  by  the  French  rulers. 
"The  government  cY  England  and  tlie 
French  Republic  cannot  both  continne  to 
Rxist — you  have  given  the  word  which  shall 
fall— already  our  victorious  troops  brandish 
their  arms,  and  .Scipio  is  at  their  head." 

While  this  farce,  for  such  it  proved,  was 
acting  in  Paris,  the  Chief  of  the  intended 
enterprise  arrived  there,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  same  modest  house  which  he 
had  occupied  before  becoming  the  conquer- 
or of  palaces.  The  community  of  Paris, 
with  much  elegance,  paid  their  successful 
general  the  compliment  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  street  from  Rue  Chantereine 
to  Rue  des  V'ictoires. 

In  a  metropolis  where  all  is  welcome  that 
can  vary  the  tedium  of  ordinary  life,  the  ar- 
rival of  any  remarkable  person  is  a  species 
of  holiday  ;  but  such  an  eminent  character 
as  Buonaparte — the  conqueror — the  sage — 
the  politician — the  undaunted  braver  of  ev- 
ery difficulty — the  invincible  victor  in  every 
battle — who  had  carried  the  banners  of  the 
Republic  from  Genoa  till  their  approach 
scared  the  Pontilf  in  Rome,  and  the  Empe- 
ror in  Vienna,  was  no  evcry-day  wonder. 
His  youth,  too,  added  to  the  marvel,  and 
still  more  tlie  claim  of  general  superiority 
over  the  society  in  which  he  mingled, 
though  consisting  of  the  most  distincfuished 
persons  in  France  ;  a  superiority  cloaking 
itself  with  a  species  of  reserve,  which  in- 
ferred, "  You  may  look  upon  me,  but  you 
cannot  penetrate  or  see  through  me."  Na- 
poleons  general  manner  in  society,  during 
this  part  of  his  life,  has  been  described  by 
an  observer  of  first-rate  power  ;  according 
to  whom  he  was  one  for  whom  the  admira- 
tion which  could  not  be  refused  to  him,  was 
always  mingled  with  a  portion  of  fear.  He 
was  ditferent  in  his  manner  from  other  men 
and  neither  pleased  nor  angry,  kind  nor  se- 
vere, after  the  common  fashion  of  humanity. 
He  appeared  to  live  for  the  execution  of 
his  own  plans,  and  to  consider  others  only 
in  so  tar  as  tiiey  were  connected  with,  and 
could  advance  or  oppose  them.  He  esti- 
mated his  fellow-mortals  no  otherwise  than 
as  thev  could  be  useful  to  his  views  ;  and 
with  a  precision  of  intelligence  which 
eeerned  intuitive  from  its  rapidity,  he  pen- 
etrated the  sentiments  of  those  whom  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  study.  Buonap:irte  did 
not  then  possess  the  ordinary  tone  of  light 
conversation  in  society;  probably  his  mind 
was  too  much  burthened  or  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  adopt  that  mode  of  pleasing,  and 
there  was  a  stiffness  and  reserve  of  manner, 
which  was  perhaps  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  people  at  a  distance.  His  look 
had  the  same  character.  When  he  thought 
himself  closely  observed,  he  had  the  power 
of  discharging  from  his  countenance  all  ex- 
pression save  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite 
smile,  and  ))resenting  to  the  curious  inves- 
tigator the  llxcd  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a 
bust  of  marble. 

When  he  talked  with  the  purpose  of 
pleasing,  Buonaparte  often  told  anecdotes 
of  his  life  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  ;  when 
Bilcnt,  he  had  something   disdainful  in  tlie 


expression  of  liis  face  ;  when  disposed  to  b« 
quite  at  ease,  he  was,  in  Madame  de  Stael'i 
opinion,  rather  vulgar.  His  natural  tone  of 
feeling  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  internal  su- 
periority, and  of  secret  contempt  for  the 
world  ill  which  he  lived,  the  men  with 
whom  he  acted,  and  even  the  very  objects 
which  he  pursued.  His  ciiaracter  and  man- 
ners were  upon  the  whole  strongly  calculat- 
ed to  attract  the  attention  of  the  1- rench  na- 
tion, and  to  excite  a  perpetual  interest  ev- 
en from  the  very  mystery  which  attached  to 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  splendour  of  his 
triumphs.  The  supreme  power  was  resid- 
ing in  the  Luxembourg  ostensibly  ;  but  Pa- 
ris was  aware,  that  the  means  which  had 
raised,  and  which  must  support  and  extend 
that  power,  were  to  be  louiid  in  the  humble 
mansion  of  the  newly-christened  Rue  des 
V'ictoires. 

Some  of  these  features  are  perhaps  harsh- 
ly   designed,    as    being   drawn    receiitibiia 
odiis.     The  disagreement  between  Buona- 
aparte  and  Madame  de  .Stael,  from  wiiom 
we    have  chiefly  described   them,   is    well 
known.  It  originated  about  this  time,  when, 
as  a  first-rate  woman  of  talent,  she  was  nat- 
urally desirous  to  attract  the   notice  of  the 
Victor  of  Victors.     They   appear   to   have 
misunderstood    each   other;    for  the  lady, 
who  ought  certainly  to  know  best,  has  in- 
formed us,  "  that   far  from  feeling  her  fear 
of  Buonaparte  removed  by  repeated  meet- 
ings, it  seemed  to  increase,  and  his  best  ex- 
ertions  to   please  could  not  overcome  her 
invincible  aversion  for  what  she  found  in  his 
character."'     His  ironical  contempt  of  ex- 
ceHence  of  every   kind,  operated  like  the 
sword    in   romance,    which   Croie   while    it 
wounded.    Buonaparte  seems  rever  to  hiv& 
suspected  the  secret  and  mys'/;rious  terror 
with  which  he  impressed  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  Corinne  ;  on  the  contrary,   Liis  Ca- 
sas  tells  us   that  she   combined  all   her  ef- 
forts, and  all  her  means,  to  make  an  impress- 
ion on  the  general.  She  wrote  to  him  when 
distant,  and,  as  the   Count  ung.allantly  ex- 
presses it,  tormented  him  when  present.  In 
truth,  to  use  an  established  French  phrase, 
they  stood  in  a  false  position   with  respect 
to  each  other.     Madame  de  Stael  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  resist  her  wit  and  her  talent,  when 
exerted  with  the  purpose  of  pleasing ;  but 
Buonaparte  was  disposed  to  repel,  rather 
than  encourage  the  advances  of  one  whose 
views  were  so  shrewd,  and  her  observation 
so  keen,  while   her  sex    permitted    her    to 
push   her    inquiries   farther  than  one    man 
might  have  dared   to  do  in  conversing  with 
another.     She  certainly   did  desire  to  look 
into  him  '"  with  considerate  eyes."  and  on 
one  occasion   put  his  abilities  to  the  proof, 
by  asking  him  rather  abruptly,  in  the  middle 
of  a  brilliant  party  at  Talleyrand's.  "  Whom 
he   esteemed   the   greatest   woman    in    ttio 
world,  alive  or  dead  ?" — "'  Fler,  madam,  that 
has   borne   the    most  children,"  answered 
Buonaparte,  with  murh  appearance  of  sim- 
plicity.   Disconcerted  by  the  reply,  she  ob- 
served, that  he   was  reported  not  to  be  3 
great   admirer  of  the  fair  sex.     ''  I  am  very 
ibnd  of  my  wife,  madam,"  he  replied,  witn 
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one  of  tlic^e  brief  and  vet  piquant  observa- 
tions, which  adjourned  a  debate  as  prompt- 
ly as  one  of  his  rharacteristic  manccuvres 
would  have  ended  a  battle.  From  this  pe- 
•ipd  there  was  enniitv  between  Buonaparte 
and  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  at  different 
times  he  treated  her  with  a  harshness  which 
had  some  appearance  of  actual  personal  dis- 
like, though  perhaps  rather  directed  against 
the  female  politician  than  the  woman  of 
literature.  Atler  his  fill,  Madame  de  Stael 
relented  in  her  resentment  to  him  ;  and  we 
remember  her.  during  the  campaign  of  18li, 
presaging  in  society  how  the  walls  of 
Troyes  were  to  see  a  second  invasion  and 
defeat  of  the  Huns,  as  had  taken  place  in 
the  days  of  .\ttalia.  wliile  the  French  F.ni- 
peror  was  to  enact  the  second  Theodorick. 

In  the  meantime,  while  popular  feeling 
and  the  approbation  of  distinguished  genius 
were  thus  seeking  to  pay  court  to  the  youth- 
ful conqueror,  the  Directory  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  render  to  him  that  sem- 
blance of  homage  which  could  not  have 
been  withheld  without  giving  much  offence 
to  general  opinion,  and  injuring  those  who 
omitted  to  pay  it,  much  more  than  him  who 
was  entitled  by  the  unanimous  voice  to  re- 
ceive it.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the 
Directory  received  Buonaparte  in  public, 
with  honours  which  tlso  Republican  gov- 
ernment had  not  yet  conferred  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  which  must  iiave  seemed  incon- 
gruous to  those  who  had  any  recollection  of 
the  liberty  and  equality,  once  so  emphatic- 
ally pronounced  to  be  the  talisman  of  French 
prosperity.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg  pal- 
ace, where  the  Directory,  surrounded  by  all 
that  was  officially  important  or  distinguish- 
ed by  talent,  received  from  Buonaparte's 
hand  the  confirmed  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio.  The  delivery  of  this  document  was 
accompanied  by  a  speecli  from  Buonaparte,* 
in  which  he  told  the  Directory,  that,  in  or- 
der to  establish  a  constitution  founded  on 
reason,  it  was  necessary  that  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  prejudices  should  be  conquered — 
"The  constitution  of  the  year  three,  and 
you,  have  triumphed  over  all  these  obsta- 
cles." The  triumph  lasted  exactly  until 
the  year  eight,  when  the  orator  himself 
overthrew  the  constitution,  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  rulers  who  had  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  reign- 
ed in  their  stead. 

The  French,  who  had  banished  religion 
from  their  thoughts,  and  from  their   sys- 
tem of  domestic  policy,  yet   usually  pre- 
served some  perverted  ceremony  connect- 
ed with  it,  on  public  solemnities.     They 
faad   discused   the  exercises    of   devotion, 
and  expressly  disowned  the  existence  of  an 
object  of  worship;  yet  they  could  not  do 
without  altars,  and  hymns,  and  rites,  upon 
such  occasions  as  the  present.     The  Gen-  ' 
eral,  conducted  by  Barra.s,  the  President  of  I 
the    Directory,    approached    an    erection,  j 
termed  the  Altar  of  the  Country,    where  i 
they  went  through  various  appropriate  cer-  I 
emonies,  and  at  length  dismissed  a  numer- 
ous assemblv,  much  edified  with  what  they 
had  seen.    The  two  Councils,  or  Represen-  \ 


tativo  Bodies,  also  gave  a  splendid  banquet 
i  in  honour  of  Buonaparte.     And  what  he  ap- 
i  peared  to  receive  with  more  particular  sJat- 
isfaction   than  these    marks  of  distinction, 
I  the  Institute  admitted  him  a  member  of  ita 
!  body  in  the  room  of  his  friend  t'arnot  (who 
[  was  actually  a  fugitive,  and  believed  at  tlie 
I  time  to   be   dead,)   while  the  poet  (Jhenier 
promulgated   his  praises,  and   foretold  his 
iiiture  triumphs,  and  his  approaching  con- 
quest of  England. 

There  is  nothing  less  philosophical  than 
to  attach  ridicule  to  the  customs  of  other 
nations,  merely  because  they  ditier  from 
those  of  our  own;  yet  it  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  England  and  her  continental 
neighbour,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment never  thought  of  giving  a  dinner  to 
Marlborough,  nor  did  the  Royal  Society 
choose  his  successor  in  the  path  of  victory 
a  member  by  acclamation  ;  although  the 
British  nation  in  either  case  acquitted  them- 
selves of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they 
owed  their  illustrious  generals,  in  the  hunw 
bier  and  more  vulgar  mode  of  conferring oa 
both  large  and  princely  domains. 

Meantime  the  threat  of  invasion  wa« 
maintained  with  unabated  earnestness.  But 
it  made  no  impression  on  the  British,  or 
rather  it  stimulated  men  of  all  ranks  to  bu- 
ry temporary  and  party  dissensions  about 
politics,  and  bend  themselves,  v.ith  the 
whole  energy  of  their  national  character,  to 
confront  and  resist  the  preparations  made 
against  them.  Their  determination  was 
animated  by  recollections  of  their  own  tra- 
ditional gallantry,  which  had  so  often  in- 
flicted the  deepest  wounds  upon  France, 
And  was  not  now  likely  to  give  up  to  any- 
thing short  of  the  most  dire  necessity.  The 
benefits  were  then  seen  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, which  permits  the  venom  of  party- 
spirit  to  evaporate  in  open  debate.  Those 
who  had  differed  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  were  unanimous  in  that  of  national 
defence,  and  resistance  to  the  common  en- 
emy ;  and  those  who  appeared  in  the  vul- 
gar eye  engaged  in  unappeasable  conten« 
tion,  were  the  most  eager  to  unite  them- 
selves  tosrether  for  these  purposes,  as  men 
employed  in  fencing  would  throw  down  the 
foils  and  draw  their  united  swords,  if  dis- 
turbed by  thcappronch  of  robbers. 

Buonaparte  in  the  meanwhile  made  a 
complete  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  British 
channel,  pausing  at  each  rem<irkable  point, 
and  making  those  remarks  and  calculations 
which  induced  him  to  adopt  at  an  after  pe- 
riod the  renewal  of  the  project  for  a  de- 
scent upon  England.  The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations decided"  his  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  case  the  undertaking  ought  te  be 
abandoned.  The  immense  preparations 
and  violent  threats  of  invasion  were  carried 
into  no  more  serious  effect  than  the  land- 
ing of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
Frenchmen,  under  a  (iencral  Tate,  at  Fish- 
guard, in  South  Wales.  They  were  with- 
out artillery,  and  behaved  rather  like  men 
whom  a  shipwreck  had  cast  on  a  hostile 
shore,  than  like  an  invading  enemy,  as  they 
gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners  without 
eren  a  show  of  defence  to  Lo.'d  Cawdor, 
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who  had  marched  against  them  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  the  Welsh  militia,  hastily 
drawn  together  on  the  alarm.  The  meas- 
ure was  probably  only  to  be  considered  as 
experimental,  and  as  such  must  have  been 
regarded  as  an  entire  failure. 

The  demonstrations  of  invasion,  howev- 
er, were  ostensibly  continued,  and  every- 
thing seemed  arranged  on  either  side  for  a 
desperate  collision  betwixt  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  in  Europe.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  politicians  resemble  those  of 
the  Indian  traders  called  Banians,  who 
seem  engaged  in  talking  about  ordinary 
and  trifling  affairs,  while,  with  their  hands 
concealed  beneath  a  shawl  that  is  spread 
between  them,  they  are  secretly  debating 
and  adjusting,  by  signs,  bargains  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  While  all  France  and 
England  had  their  eyes  fi.xed  on  the  fleets 
and  armies  destined  against  the  latter  coun- 
try, the  Directory  and  their  general  had  no 
intention  of  using  these  preparations,  ex- 
cept as  a  blind  to  cover  their  real  object, 
■which  was  the  celebrated  expedition  to 
Egypt. 

While  yet  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  had  sug- 
gested to  the  Directory  (13th  September 
1797)  the  advantage  which  might  be  deriv- 
ed from  seizing  upon  Malta,  which  he  rep- 
resented as  an  easy  prize.  The  knights,  he 
said,  were  odious  to  the  Maltese  inhabitants, 
and  were  almost  starving;  to  augment 
which  state  of  distress,  and  increase  that 
incapacity  of  defence,  he  had  already  con- 
fiscated their  Italian  property.  He  then 
proceeded  to  intimate,  that  being  possessed 
of  Corfu  and  Malta,  it  was  natural  to  take 
possession  of  Egypt.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  eight  or  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  expedition 
which  he  suggested  might  depart  from  the 
coasts  of  Italy. 

Talleyrand,  then  minister  for  foreign  af» 
fairs,  (in  his  answer  of  23d  September,) 
saw  the  utmost  advantage  in  the  design  up- 
on Egypt,  which,  as  a  colony,  would  attract 
the  commerce  of  India  to  Europe,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  correspondence  proves 
that  even  before  Buonaparte  left  Italy,  he 
liad  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, though  probably  only  as  one  of  the 
vast  and  vague  schemes  of  ambition  which 
success  in  so  many  perilous  enterprises  had 
tended  to  f<jster.  There  was  something  of 
wild  grandeur  in  the  idea,  calculated  to 
please  an  ambitious  imagination.  He  was 
to  be  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
command  superior  to  his  own,  and  left  at 
his  own  discrelion  to  the  extending  con- 
quests, and  perhaps  founding  an  empire,  in 
a  country  long  considered  as  the  cradie  of 
knowledge,  and  celebrated  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  ancient  events  and  distant  revolutions, 
which,  through  the  remoteness  of  ages, 
possess  a  gloomy  aiid  mysterious  effect  on 
the  fancy.  The  first  specimens  of  early 
art  also  were  to  be  found  among  the  cigan- 
tic  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  its  time-defying 
monuments  of  antiquity.  This  had  its  cf"- 
fect  upon  Buonaparte,  who  affected  so  par- 


ticularly the  species  of  fame  which  attaches 
to  the  protector  and  extender  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  a  ready  and  willing  counsellor 
at  hand.  Monge,  the  artist  and  virlU(^so, 
was  Buonaparte's  confidant  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  there  is  no  doubt  encouraged  hira 
to  an  undertaking  whicli  promised  a  rich 
harvest  to  the  antiquarian,  among  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  palaces,  hitherto  imperfect- 
ly examined. 

But  although  the  subject  was  mentioned 
betwixt  the  Directory  and  their  ministers 
and  Buonaparte,  yet  before  adopting  the 
course  which  the  project  opened,  the  gen- 
eral was  probably  determined  to  see  the  is- 
sue of  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor; 
doubting,  not  unreasonably,  whether  the 
conquerors  in  that  struggle  could  so  far 
avail  themselves  of  the  victory  whicli  they 
had  obtained  over  the  majority  of  the  Na- 
tional Representatives,  as  to  consolidate 
and  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  their 
own  authority.  He  knew  the  Directory 
themselves  were  popular  with  none.  The 
numerous  party,  who  were  now  inclined  to 
a  monarchical  government,  regarded  them 
with  horror.  The  army,  though  supporting 
them  rather  than  coalesce  v.itli  the  Royal- 
ists, despised  and  disliked  them;  the  vio- 
lent Republicans  remembered  their  active 
share  in  Robespievre's  downfall,  and  the 
condemnations  which  followed  the  detect- 
ed conspiracy  of  BabcBuf,  and  were  in  no 
respect  belter  disposed  to  their  domination. 
Thus  despised  by  the  army,  dreaded  by  the 
Royalists,  and  detested  by  the  Republicans, 
the  Directorial  government  appeared  to  re- 
main standing,  only  because  the  factions  to 
whom  it  was  unacceptable  were  afraid  of 
each  other's  attaining  a  superiority  in  tiie 
struggle,  which  miiPt  attend  its  downfall. 

This  crisis  of  public  affairs  was  a  tempt- 
ing opportunity  for  such  a  character  as 
Buonaparte,  whose  almost  incredible  sne- 
cesses,  unvaried  by  a  single  reverse  which 
deserved  that  name,  naturally  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  indeed  of  the 
nation  at  large,  upon  him,  as  upon  one  who 
seemed  destined  to  play  the  most  distin- 
guished part  in  any  of  those  new  changes, 
which  the  mutable  state  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment seemed  rapidly  preparing. 

The  people,  naturally  partial  to  a  victor, 
followed  him  everywhere  with  acclama- 
tions, and  his  soldiers,  in  their  camp-songs, 
spoke  of  pulling  the  attorneys  out  of  the 
seat  of  government,  and  installing  their  vic- 
torious general.  Even  already,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  French,  losing  their  recent  habits 
of  thinking  and  speaking  i-'ftlie  nation  as  a 
body,  began  to  interest  themse.ves  in  Na- 
[>oleon  as  an  individuil  ;  and  that  exclusive 
esteem  of  his  person  had  already  taken  root 
in  the  public  mind,  which  afterwards  form- 
ed the  foundation  of  his  throne. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  promising  a;ipear- 
ances.  Napoleon,  cautious  as  well  as  enter- 
prising, saw  that  the  time  was  not  arrived 
when  he  could,  viiihout  great  risk,  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment  in   France.      The   soldiers   of  Italy 
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were  indeed  at  his  devotion,  but  there  was 
another  great  and  rival  army  belonging  to 
tlie  Kepublic,  that  of  the  Rhine,  wiiicli  had 
never  been  under   liis  command,  never  had 

fiartakea  his  triumphs,  and  which  naturally 
ooked  rather  to  Moreau  than  to  Buonaparte 
as  their  <;eneral  and  hero. 

Madame  dc  Stael  describes  the  soldiers 
from  these  two  armies,  as  resembling  each 
other  in  nothing'  save  the  valour  which  was 
common  to  both.  The  troo|)s  of  the  Rhine, 
returning  from  h3rd-rou|,'ht  heUls,  whicli.il" 
followed  bv  victory,  had  alfordt'd  but  little 
plunder,  exhibited  still  the  severe  slinolici- 
Xy  vs-hich  had  been  affected  under  the  re- 
publican model ;  whereas  the  army  of  Italy 
had  reaped  richer  spoils  than  barren  laurels 
alone,  and  made  a  displr.y  of  weului  arid 
enjoyment  which  showed  they  rtnu  '.'.Ji.  T.?"" 
lected  their  own  interest  while  advancing 
the  banners  of  France. 

It  was  not  likely,  while  such  an  army  as 
that  of  the  Rhine  existed,  opposed  by  rival- 
ry and  the  jealousy  of  fame  to  the  troops 
of  Buonaparte,  that  the  latter  should  have 
succeeded  in  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Besides,  the  forces  on  which  lie 
could  depend  were  distant.  Fortune  had 
not  afforded  him  the  necessary  pretext  for 
crossing,  as  lie  termed  it,  the  Rubicon,  and 
bringing  twenty  thousand  men  to  f.yons. 
Moreau,  Jourdan,  Kleber.  had  all  high  rep- 
utations, scarce  inferior  to  his  own  ;  and 
the  troops  who  had  served  under  them 
were  disposed  to  elevate  them  even  to  an 
equality  with  the  Conqueror  of  Italy. 
Buonaparte  also  knew  that  his  popularity, 
though  great,  was  not  universal.  He  was 
disliked  by  the  middle  classes,  from  rec- 
ollection of  his  commanding  during  the  af- 
fair of  the  Sections  of  Paris  ;  and  many  of 
the  Republicans  exclaimed  against  him  for 
his  surrendering  Venice  to  the  Austrians. 
In  a  word,  he  was  too  much  elbowed  and 
incommoded  by  others  to  permit  his  taking 
with  full  vigour  the  perilous  spring  neces- 
sary to  place  him  in  the  seat  of  supreme 
authority,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  would  fain  have  persuaded  him 
to  venture  on  a  course  so  daring.  To  siion 
counsellors  he  answered,  that  "  the  fniit 
wa^  not  ripe." — a  hint  which  implied  that 
appetite  was  not  wanting,  though  prudence 
forbade  the  binquet. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  character  of 
G('neral  of  the  Army  of  F.ngland,  and  ad- 
journing to  a  future  day  the  conquest  of 
that  hostile  island  ;  silencing  at  the  same 
time  the  internal  wishes  and  the  evterinr 
tempt.-itions  which  urged  him  to  seize  the 
supreme  power,  which  seemed  escaping 
from  those  who  held  it.  Napoleon  turned 
his  eyes  and  thoughts  eastward,  and  medi- 
tated in  the  distaiitcountries  of  the  risin" 
sun,  a  scene  worthy  his  talents,  his  military 
skill,  and  his  ambition. 

The  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  eager 
to  rid  themselves  of  his  perilous  vicinity, 
hastened  to  accomplish  the  means  of  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  upon  a  scale  far  more 
formidable  than  any  which  had  yet  sailed 
from  modern  Europe,  for  the  invasion  and 
subjection  of  distant  and  peaceful  realms 
Vol.  I  N 


I  It  was  soon  whispered  ibroad  that  the 
i  invasion  of  England  was  to  be  postponed, 
until  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  having  attain- 
ed a  great  and  national  object,  b^'  tlie  suc- 
]  cess  of  a  secret  expedition  fitted  out  on  a 
]  scale  of  stupendous  magnitude,  should  be 
at  leisure  to  resume  tlie  conquest  of  Brit- 
{  ain. 

j  But  Buonaparte  did  not  limit  his  views 
I  to  those  of  armed  conquest ;  he  meant  that 
these  should  bo  softened  by  mingling  with 
them  schemes  of  a  litcriiry  and  scientific 
character,  as  if  he  had  desired,  as  some  one 
said,  that  Minerva  should  march  at  the  head 
of  his  expedition,  liokliiig  in  one  hand  her 
dreadful  lance,  and  with  the  other  iiilioduc- 
ing  the  sciences  and  tlie  muses,  'i'lie  vari- 
1  .~"Z  tr°"*"^rcs  of  art  which  had  been  trans 
I  ferred  to  the  capital  oy  the  inline^"?  ?^  *"* 
*  arms,  gave  ine  general  or  ms  iiJiiian  «.'!'!^ 
a  liglit  to  such  distinctions  as  the  French 
men  of  literature  could  confer;  and  he  w.as 
himself  possessed  of  deep  scientific  knowl- 
ed^'e  as  a  mathematician.  Ho  became  ap- 
parently much  attached  to  learned  pursuits, 
and  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Institute  on  all 
occasions  when  ho  was  out  of  military  cos- 
tume. This  affectation  of  uniting  tlie  en- 
couragement of  letters  and  science  with 
his  military  tactics,  led  to  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar branch  of  the  intended  expedition. 

The  public  observed  with  astonishment 
a  dolacliment  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  who  had  cultivated  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, or,  to  use  the  French  phrase,  sucmtts, 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this  mvs- 
lerious  expedition,  of  which  the  object  still 
remained  a  secret;  while  all  classes  of 
people  asked  each  other  what  new  quarter 
of  the  world  France  had  determined  to  col- 
onize, since  she  seemed  preparing  at  once 
to  subdue  it  by  her  arms,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  the  treasures  of  her  science  and  litera- 
ture. This  singular  department  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  first  of  the  kind  which  ever 
accompanied  an  invading  army,  was  liber- 
ally supplied  with  books,  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  all  means  of  prosecuting 
the  several  departments  of  knowledge. 

Buonaparte  did  not,  however,  trust  to  the 
superiority  of  science  to  ensure  the  con- 
quest of  Kgynt.  He  was  fully  provided  with 
more  effectual  means.  The  land  forces  he- 
longing  to  the  expedition  were  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  Twanty-five  thou- 
sand men,  chieHy  veterins  selected  from 
his  own  Italian  army,  had  in  their  list  of 
generals  subordinate  to  Buonaparte  the 
names  of  Kleber,  Dessaix,  Bertliier,  Reg- 
nier,  Murat,  f.annes,  ,\ndreossi,  Menou, 
Belliard.and  others  v/ell  known  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary wars.  Four  hundred  transports 
were  assembled  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
troops.  Thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
frigates,  commanded  bv  .Admiral  Hrueyes, 
an  experienced  and  gill.\nt  officer,  formed 
the  escort  of  the  expedition  ;  a  finer  and 
more  IVirmidable  one  than  which  never  sail- 
ed on  so  bold  an  adventure. 

We  have  already  touched  ur>on  thT  secret 

objects  of  this  armament.     The    Di.-ectory 

were  desirous  to  be  rid  of  Buonaparte,  who 

might  become  a  dangerous  competitor  ni 
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the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  French  I  upon  the  French  army  which  occupiea 
government.  Buonaparte,  on  his  side,  ac-  Egypt ;  both  which  events  actually  came 
cepted  the  command,   because,  it  opened  a  j  to  pass. 

scene  of  conquest  worthy  of  his  ambition.'  |  It  is  true,  that,  so  far  from  dreadin<T  the 
A  separate  and  uiicoiitrofled  command  over  |  English  forces  which  were  likely  to  be°em- 

ployed  against  tlieni,  the  French  regarded 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  that  it  was  to  be  the  tirst  step  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Hritisli  power  in  India  • 
and  iVapoleon  continued  to  the  last  to  con- 
sider the  conquest  of  Egy[)t  as  tlie  forerun- 
ner of  that   of  universal   Asia.     His  eve. 


llant  an  army  seemed  lo  promise  him 
tlie  conquest  and  tlie  sovereignty,  not  of 
Egypt  only,  but  of  .Syria,  'i'urkey,  perhaps 
Constantinople,  the  (iueen  of  the  East  ; 
and  he  himself  afterwards  more  than  hinted, 
that  but  for  controlling  circumstances,  he 
would  have  bent  his  wjiolc  inind  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  oriental  dynasty,  and  left  !  which,  like  that  of  the  eagle,"sa\v "for'and 
France  to  her  own  destinies.  When  a  sub-  j  wide,  overlooking,  however,  obstacles 
aitern  olhcer  of  artillery,  he  had  nourished  j  which   distance    rendered    diminutive     be- 


Ihe  hojic  of  being  King  of  Jerusalem.  In 
his  present  situation  of  dignity  and  strength, 
the  sovereifntv  of  an  Emneror  cf  iiie  uni- 
Tcisal  Kast,  or  of  a  Caliph  of  Egypt  at  the 
least  •-r^j  ^  ™rrC  CCinmensUr!'-*."  C^jCCl  oi 
ambition. 

The  private  motives  of  the  government 
and  of  the  general  are  therefore  easily  esti- 
mated. But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  justify  the 
Egyptian  expedition  upon  any  views  of 
sound  national  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
object  to  be  gained  by  so  much  risk,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  an  act  of  aggression  upon 
the  Ottoman  Forte,  the  ancient  ally  of 
France,  to  whom  Egypt  belonged,  was  of 
very  doubtful  utility.  The  immense  fertil- 
ity of  the  alluvial  provinces  irrigated  by  the 
Nile,  no  doubt  renders  their  sovereignty  a 
matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  which,  from  the  oppressed  state  of 
their  agriculture  everywhere,  and  from  the 
rocky  and  barren  character  of  their  Grecian 
provinces,  aje  not  in  a  condition  to  supply 
the  capital  with  grain,  did  they  not  draw  it 
from  that  never-failing  land.  But  France 
herself,  fully  supplied  from  her  own  re- 
sources, had  no  occasion  to  send  her  best 
general,  and  hazard  her  veteran  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  a  distant  province, 
merely  to  facilitate  her  means  of  feeding 
her  population.  To  erect  that  large  country 
into  a  French  colony,  would  have  required 
a  drain  of  population,  of  expense,  and  of 
supplies  of  all  sorts,  which  France,  just  re- 
covering from  the  convulsion  of  her  revolu- 
tion, was  by  no  means  Ht  to  encounter.  The 
climate,  too,  is  insalubrious  to  strangers, 
and  must  have  been  a  constant  cause  of 
loss,  until,  in  piocess  of  lime,  the  colo- 
nists had  became  habituated  to  its  peculiar- 
ities. It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that 
the  most  ])orfect  and  absolute  success  in 
the  undertaking,  must  have  ended,  not  in 
giving  a  province  to  the  French  Hepublic, 
but  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom  to 
her  victorious  and  ambitious  general.  Buo- 
naparte had  paid  but  slight  attention  to  the 
commands  of  the  Directory  when  in  Italy. 
Had  he  realized  his  proposed  conquests  in 
the  east,  they  would  have  been  sent  over 
the  Mediterranean  altogether  in  vain. 

Lastly,  the  state  of  war  with  England  siib- 
iccted  this  attempt  to  add  Fgypt  to  the 
French  dominions,  to  the  risk  of  defeat, 
«ither  by  the  naval  strength  of  [Jritain  inter- 
posing between  France  and  her  new  pos- 
Mssions,  or  by  her  land  forces  from  India 
«nd  Europe,   making   a  combined   attack 


held  little  more  necessary  tlian  the  toilsome, 
marches  of  a  few  weeks,  to  achic'.e  Iho 
conquests  of  AieVGncer  the  Urcat.  He  had 
already  counf--'  t^„^  "tf  ps  by  wliich  hr  'xzs 
lo  ascend  to  Oriental  monarchy,  and  has 
laid  before  the  world  a  singular  reverie  on 
the  probabilities  of  success.  ••  If  Saint 
John  d'Acre  had  yielded  to  the  French 
arms,"  said  he,  ■'  a  great  revolution  would 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  East  5  the 
general-in-chief  would  have  founded  an 
empire  there,  and  the  destinies  of  France 
would  have  undergone  ditlerent  combina- 
tions from  those  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected." 

In  this  declaration  we  recognize  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Buonaparte's  disposi- 
tion,  which  refused  to  allow  of  any  difficul- 
ties or  dangers  save  those,  of  which,  having 
actually  happened,  the  existence  could  not 
be  disputed.  The  small  British  force  be- 
fore Acre  was  sufficient  to  destroy  his 
whole  plans  of  conquest ;  but  how  manj 
other  means  of  destruction  might  Provi  ■ 
dence  have  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose !  The  plague — the  desert — mutiny 
among  his  soldiers — courage  and  enterprise, 
inspired  by  favourable  circumstances  into 
tlie  tribes  by  whom  his  progress  was  oppos- 
ed— the  computation  of  these,  and  other 
chances,  ought  to  have  taught  him  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  had  not  been  discomfit- 
ed by  the  only  hazard  which  could  have 
disconcerted  his  enterprise  ;  but  that,  had 
such  been  the  will  of  (iod,  the  sands  of 
Syria  might  have  proved  as  fatal  as  the 
snows  of  Russia,  and  the  scimitars  of  the 
Turks  as  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks.  In 
words,  a  march  from  Egypt  to  India  is  easi- 
ly described,  and  still  more  easily  measured 
off  with  compasses  upon  the  map  of  the 
world.  But  in  practice,  and  with  an  army 
opposed  as  the  Frencli  would  probably  have 
been  at  every  step,  if  it  had  been  only  from 
motives  of  reliijions  antipathy,  when  the 
French  general  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  Brit- 
isli  India,  with  forces  thus  diminished,  he 
would  have  had  in  front  the  whole  British 
army,  commanded  by  generals  accustomed 
to  make  war  upon  a  scale  almost  as  enlarg- 
ed as  he  himself  pr.actised,  and  accustomed 
to  victories  not  less  decisive. 

We  should  fall  into  the  same  er'or 
which  we  censure,  did  we  anticipate  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  meet- 
ing. Even  while  we  claim  the  probabili  rr 
of  advantage  for  the  army  most  numerous, 
and  best  provided  with  guns  and  stores,  wa 
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allow  the  strife  must  have  been  dreadful 
and  dubious.  But  if  Napoleon  really 
thought  he  had  only  to  show  himself  in  In- 
dia, to  ensure  the  destruction  of  tlio  Brit- 
ish empire  there,  he  h.id  not  calculated  the 
upposintr  streiiLTtli  with  the  caution  t  >  have 
been  expected  from  ;-o  great  a  general. 
He  has  been  represented,  indeed,  as  boast- 
ing  of  the  additions  which  he  would  have 
made  to  his  arniv,  bv  the  co-oper.ition  of 
natives  trained  after  the  French  discipline. 
But  can  it  be  supposed  that  these  hasty  le- 
vies could  be  brought  into  such  coin()letc 
Drier  rs  to  face  tlic  native  troops  of  Rrit- 
ish  India,  so  long  and  sojustly  distinguish- 
ed for  approachin<T  Europeans  in  courage 
and  discipline,  and  excelling  them  perhaj)?. 
in  temperance  and  subordination  ? 

In  a  word,  the  Egyptian  expedition,  un- 
less considered  with  relerence  to  the  pri- 
vate views  of  the  Directory,  and  of  their  j 
general,  must  have  been  regarded  from  the  I 
beginning,  as  promising  no  results  in  the  I 
slightest  degree  worthy  of  the  great  risk  i 
incurred,  by  draining  France  of  the  flower  i 
of  her  army. 

Meanwhile,  the  moment  of  departure  ap-  | 
proached.  The  blockading  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Nelson,  was  blown  off  the  coast 
by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  so  much  damaged 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  down  to  Sar- 
dinia. The  first  and  most  obvious  obstacle 
to  the  expedition  was  thus  removed.  The 
various  squadrons  from  Genoa.  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  and  Bastia,  set  sail  and  united  with 
that  which  already  lay  at  Toulon. 

Yet  it  is  said,  though  upon  slender  au- 
thority, that  even  at  this  latest  moment 
Buonaparte  showed  some  inclination  to 
abandon  the  command  of  so  doubtful  and 
almost  desperate  an  expedition,  and  wished 
to  take  the  advantage  of  a  recent  dispute 
between  France  and  Austria,  to  remain  in 
Europe.  The  misunderstanding  arose  from 
the  conduct  of  Bernadotte,  ambassador  for 
the  Republic  at  V'ienna,  who  incautiously 
displayed  tiie  national  colours  before  his 
hotel,  in  consequence  of  which  a  popular 
tumult  arose,  and  the  ambassador  was  in- 
sulted. In  their  first  alarm,  lest  this  inci- 
dent should  occasion  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
the  Directory  hastily  determined  to  suspend 
Buonaparte's  departure,  and  despatch  him 
to  r.astadt.  where  the  congress  was  still  sit- 
ting, with  full  powers  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ence. Buonaparte  accepted  the  cominis- 
son,  and  while  he  affected  to  deplore  the 
delay  or  miscarriage  of  '•  the  greatest  enter- 
prise which  he  had  ever  meditated,"  wrote 
in  secret  to  f-ount  C'obentzel,  now  minister 
•if  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna,  inviting  him  to 
a  conference  at  Rastadt,  and  hinting  at  po- 
litical changes,  by  whiA  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  execution  of  the  treaty  ofCam- 
po  Forrnio  might  be  taken  away.  The  ten- 
or of  this  letter  having  become  known  to 
the  Directory,  and  it  appearing  to  them  that 
Buonaparte  designed  to  make  that  mission  a 
pretext  for  interesting  Cobentzel  in  some 
change  of  government  in  France,  in  which 
be  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  Austria,  they  instantly  resolv- 
ed, it  it  said,  to  compel  him  to  set  sail  on 


the  expedition  to  Egypt.     Barras,  cnarged 
with   the  commission  of  notifying  to  the 
general  this  second  alteration  of  his  desti- 
nation, had   an  inlerviow  with   Buonaparte 
;  in  private,  and  at  his  own  house.  The  miea 
of  the  Director  was  clouded,  and,  contrary 
i  to  his  custom,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  Madame 
Bu()na[iarte.      When   he    retired,    Buona- 
1  parte  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment 
,  for  a  short  time,  then   gave  directions  for 
his  instant  departure  from  Paris  for  Toulon. 
j  Thes(,'   particulars  are  given  .as  certain  by 
I  Miot  ;*    but   he   alleges   no   authority   for 
this  piece  of  secret  history.     There  seems, 
I  however,  little  doubt,  that  the  command  of 
tlie  Egyptian  expedition  was  bestowed  on 
!  Buonaparte   by   the    Directory  as  a  species 
I  of    ostracism,  or   honourable    banishment 
from  France. 

.Vt  the  moment  of  departure,  Buonaparte 
made  one  of  those  singular  harangues, 
I  which  evince  such  a  mixture  of  talent  and 
j  energy  with  bad  taste  and  bombast.  He 
[  promised  to  introduce  tiiosc  who  had  war- 
red on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains,  to 
maritime  co^nbat ;  and  to  a  great  part  of 
the  expedition' he  kept  his  word  too  truly, 
as  .\boukir  could  witness.  He  reminded 
ihcm  that  the  Romaits  combated  Carthage 
by  sea  as  well  as  land — he  proposed  to  con- 
duct them,  in  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  to  the  most  distant  regions  and 
oceans,  and  he  concluded  by  promising  to 
each  individual  of  his  army  seven  acres  of 
land.  Whether  this  distribution  of  proper- 
ty was  to  take  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  of  the  Bospiiorus,  or  the  (Janges,  tlie 
soldiers  had  not  the  most  distant  guess,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  himself  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  informing  them. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1798,  this  magnifi- 
cent armament  set  sail  from  Toulon,  illu- 
minated by  a  splendid  sun-rise,  one  of  those 
which  were  afterwards  popularly  termed 
the  suns  of  Napoleon.  The  line"-of-battle 
ships  extended  for  a  league,  and  the  semi- 
circle formed  by  the  convoy  was  at  least 
six  leagues  in  extent.  They  were  joined 
OP  the  8th  June,  as  they  swept  along  the 
.Mediterranean,  by  a  large  tieet  of  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Dessaix. 

The  10th  June  brought  the  armament  be- 
fore Malta,  once  the  citadel  of  Christen- 
dom, and  garrisoned  by  those  intrepid 
knights,  who,  half  warriors  and  half  priests, 
opposed  the  infidels  with  the  enthusiasm 
at  onee  of  religion  and  of  chivalrv.  But 
those  by  whom  the  Ordc-r  was  now  maintain- 
ed were  disunited  among  themsclvo!!,  lazy 
and  debauched  voluptuaries,  who  consum- 
ed the  revenues  destined  to  fit  out  expedi- 
tions against  the  Turks  in  cruises  tor  plea- 
sure, not  war,  and  giving  balls  and  enter- 
tainments in  the  seaports  of  Italv.  Buona- 
parte treated  these  degenerate  knights  with 
a  want  of  ceremony,  which,  however  little  ■ 
it  accorded  with  the  extreme  strength  of 
their  island,  and  with  the  glorious  defenv,« 
which  it  had  formerly  made  against  the  in- 
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&deU,  was  ptjrfently  suited  to  their  present  i  and  saw  before  tbem  the  city  of  the  Ptolomie« 
condition.     Secure  of  a   parly  among  the    and  of  Cleopatra,  with  its  double  harbour,  its 


French  knights,  with  whom  he  had  been 
tampering,  he  landed  troops,  and  took  pos- 
session of  these  almost  impregnable  for- 
tresses with  so  little  opposition,  that  Caffa- 
relli  said  to  Napoleon,  as  they  passed 
through  the  most  formidable  defences,—"  !t 
is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one 
within  to  open  the  gates  to  us.  We  should 
have  had  more  trouble  iu  entering,  if  the 
place  had  been  altogether  empty." 

A  sufficient  garrison  was  established  in 
Malta,  destined  by  Buonaparte  to  be  an  in- 
termediate station  between  France  and 
Egypt;  and  on  the  19th,  the  daring  general 
resumed  his  expedition.  On  the  coast  of 
Candia,  while  the  savants  were  gazing  on 
the  rocks  where  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  was  nur- 
tured, and  speculating  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  some  vestiges  of  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth,  Buonaoarte  learned  that  a  new 
enemy,  of  a  different  description  from  the. 
Knights  of  Saint  John,  were  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity.  This  was  the  English 
squadron. 

Nelson,  to  the  end  as  unconquerable  on 
his  own  element  as  Buonaparte  had  hither- 
to  shown  himself   upon  shore,  was  now  in 
full   and   anxious   pursuit  of  his   renowned 
contemporary.     Reinforced  by   a  squadron 
of  ten   ships  of  the   line,  a   meeting  with 
Napoleon  was  the  utmost  wish  of  his  heart, 
and  was  echoed  back  by  the  meanest  sailor 
on  board  his  numerous  fleet.     The  French 
had  been  heard  of  at  Malta,  but  as  the  Brit- 
ish  Admiral   was  about  to  proceed  thither, 
he   received  news  of  their  departure  ;  and 
concluding  that  Egypt  must  be  unquestion- 
ably   the    object    of    their   expedition,   he 
made  sail  for  Kgypt.     It  singularly  happen- 
ed,  that   although   Nelson   anticipated    the 
arrival   of   the   French  at   Alexandria,   and 
accordingly  directed  his  course  thither,  yet, 
keeping  a   more   direct  path  than  Brueyos, 
when  he   arrived   there   on  the  28th  June, 
he   heard  nothing  of   the   enemy,  who,  in 
the  meanwhile,  were  proceeding  to  the  very 
same   port.     The   English  admiral  set  sail, 
therefore,  for  Rhodes   and  Syracuse  ;  and 
thus   we'e  the  two  large  and  hostile  fleets 
traversing  the  same    narrow   sea,   without 
being  able  to  attain  any  certain  tidings  of 
each  other's  movements.     This  was  in  part 
owing  to   the   English  Admiral   having  no 
frigates  with  him,  which  might  have  been 
detached  to  cruise  for  intelligence  ;    partly 
to  a  continuance  of  thick   misty   weather, 
which  at  once  concealed  the  French  fle'et 
from  their  adversaries,  and,  obliging  them 
to   keep    close    together,   diminished   the 
chance  of  discovery,  which  might  otherwise 
have  taken   place  by   the  occupation   of  a 
larger  space.     On   the  26tli,  according  to 
Deoon,  Nelson's  fleet  was  actually  seen  by 
the   French   standing  to  the    westward,  al- 
though   the    haze    prevented    the     English 
from  observing  their  enemy,  whose  squad- 
ron iicld  an  opposite  direction. 

Escaped  from  the  risk  of  an  encounter 
BO  perilous,  Buonaparte's  fjroatest  danger 
seemed  to  be  over  on  the  29th  June,  when 
theFreoclv fleet  came  ia  sight  of  Atexaadria, 


Pharos  and  its  ancient  and  gigantic  monu- 
ments of  grandeur.  Yet  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, and  while  Buonaparte  contemplated 
his  meditated  conquest,  a  signal  announced 
the  appearance  of  a  strange  sail,  which  was 
construed  to  be  an  English  frigate,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  British  rieet,  "What!"  said 
Napoleon,  "  I  ask  but  six  hours — and,  For- 
tune, wilt  thou  abandon  me  ?"  The  fickle 
goddess  was  then  and  for  many  a  succeeding 
year,  true  to  her  votary.  The  \essel  prov- 
ed friendly. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  French  army 
took  place  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Alexandria,  at  an  anchorage  called  Mara- 
bout. It  was  not  accomplished  without  los- 
ing boats  and  men  on  the  surf,  though  such 
risks  were  encountered  with  great  joy  by  the 
troops,  who  had  been  so  long  confined  on 
shipboard.  As  soon  as  five  or  six  thousand 
men  were  landed,  Buonaparte  marched  to- 
wards Alexandria,  when  the  Turks,  incens- 
ed at  this  hostile  invasion  on  the  part  of  a 
nation  with  whom  they  were  at  profound 
peace,  shut  the  gates,  and  manned  the  walls 
against  their  reception.  But  the  walls  were 
ruinous,  and  presented  breaches  in  many 
places,  and  the  chief  weapons  of  resistance 
w'ere  musketry  and  stones.  The  conquer- 
ors of  Italy  forced  their  passage  over  such 
obstacles,  but  not  easily  or  with  impunity. 
Two  hundred  French  were  killed.  There 
was  severe  military  execution  done  upon  the 
garrison,  and  the  town  was  abandoned  to 
plunder  for  three  hours  ;  which  has  been 
justly  stigmatized  as  an  act  of  unnecessary 
cruelty,  perpetrated  only  to  strike  terror, 
and  extend  the  fame  of  the  victorious 
French  general.  But  it  was  Napoleon's  ob- 
ject to  impress  the  highest  idea  of  his  pow- 
er upon  the  various  classes  of  natives,  who, 
differing  widely  from  each  otherin  manners 
and  condition,  inhabit  Egypt  as  their  com- 
mon home. 

These  classes  are,  1st.  the  Arab  race, 
divided  into  Fellahs  and  Bedouins,  the  most 
numerous  and  least  esteemed  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Bedouins,  retaining  the  man- 
ners of  Arabia  Proper,  rove  through  the 
Desert,  and  subsist  by  means  of  their  tlocka 
and  herds.  The  Fellahs  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  are  the  ordinary  peasants  of  the  country. 
The  class  next  above  the  .\rabs  in  consid- 
eration are  the  Cophts,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  pristine  Esyptians.  They 
profess  Christianity,  are  timid  and  unwar 
like,  but  artful  and  supple.  They  are  era 
ployed  in  the  revenue,  and  in  almost  all 
civil  offices,  and  transact  the  commerce  and 
the  business  of  the  country. 

The  third  class  fti  elevation  were  the 
formidable  Mamelukes,  who  held  both 
Cophts  and  Arabs  in  profound  subjection. 
These  are,  or  we  may  say  were,  a  corps  of 
professed  soldiers,  having  no  trade  except- 
ing war.  In  this  they  re?emble  the  Janissa- 
ries, the  Strelitzes,  the  Pratorian  Bands,  or 
similar  military  bodies,  which,  constituting 
a  standing  army  under  n  despotic  govern- 
ment, are  alternately  the  pnitectors  aad  th« 
tecrar  of  the  soverciga  who  is  thair  nomt 
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Dsl  commaniier.  Kut  the  peculiiir  feature 
of  the  coiiEtitution  of  the  Maiuolulies, 
was,  thai  tlieir  corps  was  recruileil  onlv  by 
Uie  adoption  of  I'oreign  slaves,  particuluriy 
Georgians  and  Circassians.  These  were 
purchased  when  children  by  the  several 
Beys,  or  Mameluke  leaders,  who,  iwenty- 
four  in  number,  occupied,  each,  one  of  tlie 
twenty-four  dcpartiaeats  into  which  they 
had  civided  Egvpt.  'J"he  youtlitul  slave, 
ourchased  with  a  heedful  reference  to  his 
•trcngth  and  personal  appearance,  was  cure- 
fuily  trained  to  arms  in  the  family  of  iiis 
master.  When  created  a  ^Lalnelllke,  he 
was  received  into  the  troop  of  tiie  Bey, and 
rendered  capable  of  succecdinj^  to  hiiu  at 
hiB  deaj]  ;  for  these  chiefs  despised  the  or- 
dinary connexions  of  blood,  and  their  au- 
thority was,  upon  military  principles,  trans- 
ferred at  tlieir  death  to  hiiii  ;>iiioii^'st  the 
band  who  was  accounted  the  best  soldier. 
They  fought  alwa\s  ou  horseback  ;  and  in 
their  pecuJiar  mode  of  warfare,  they  might 
be  termed,  individually  considered,  the  tin- 
est  cavalry  in  the  world.  Compleiely  arm- 
ed, and  unboundedly  confident  in  their  owft 
prowess,  they  were  intrepid,  skilful,  and 
formidable  in  battle  ;  but  with  their  military 
bravery  began  and  ended  the  catalogue  of 
their  virtues.  Their  vices  we;e,  unpityiug 
cruelty,  habitual  oppression,  and  the  uuliin- 
ited  exercise  of  the  most  gross  and  disgust- 
ing sensuality.  Such  were  the  actual  lords 
of  Kgypt. 

Yet  the  right  of  sovereignty  did  not  rest 
with  the  Beys,  but  with  tlie  Pacha,  or  Lieu- 
tenant,—;a  great  officer  despatched  from  the 
Porte  to  represent  the  t!rand  Seignior  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  his  duty  to  collect  the 
tribute  in  money  and  grain,  which  Constan- 
tinople expected  from  that  rich  province, 
with  the  additional  object  of  squeezing  out 
of  the  country  as-much  more  as  he  could  by 
any  means  secure,  for  the  filling  of  his  own 
coffers.  The  Facha  maintained  his  author- 
ity soijietiines  by  the  assistance  of  Turkish 
troops,  sometimes  by  exci'ing  the  jealousy 
of  one  Bey  against  another.  Thus  this,  fer- 
tile country  was  subjected  to  the  oppression 
of  -wenty-four  prstori,  who,  whether  they 
agreed  among  ttiemselves,  or  with  the  Fa- 
cha. or  declared  war  against  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sultan,  and  against  each  other, 
were  alike  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the 
unhappy  .\rab7  and  Cophts.  the  right  of  op- 
pressing whom  by  every  species  of  exaction, 
these  haughty  slaves  regarded  as  their  no- 
blest and  most  undeni.ible  privilege. 

From  the  moment  that  Buonaparte  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  invading  Egypt,  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes 
must  have  been  determined  upon  as  his 
hrst  object ;  arul  he  had  no  sooner  taken  -M- 
exandria  than  he  announced  his  purpose. 
He  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
professed  his  respect  for  tiod,  the  Proph- 
et, and  the  Kor  in  ;  his  friendship  for  the 
Sublime  Porte,  of  which  he  atfirmcd  the 
French  to  be  the  faithful  allies  ;  and  his  de- 
termination to  make  war  upon  the  Mame- 
lukes. He  commanded  that  the  prayers 
■hould  be  continued  in  the  mosques  as  us- 
Mal,  with  some   slight  modihcations,   and 


that  all  true  Moslems  should  exclaim, 
'•Glory  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  the  l-'rench 
army,  his  allies  ! — Accursed  be  the  Mame- 
lukes,  and  good   fortune   to   the   land  of 

Egypt!" 

L  pon  the  7th  July  the  army  marched 
from  .Alexandria  against  the  Mamelukes. 
Their  course  was  up  the  Nile,  and  a  small 
tlotilla  of  gun-boats  ascended  the  river  to 
protect  their  right  (lank,  while  the  infantry 
traversed  a  desert  of  burning,  sands,  at  a 
distance  from  the  stream,  and  without  a 
drop  of  «aler  to  relieve  their  tormenting 
thirst.  The  army  of  Italy,  accustomed  to 
the  enjoyments  of  that  delicious  country, 
were  astonished  at  the  desolation  they  saw 
around  them.  "  Is  this,"  they  said,  •'  the 
country  in  which  we  arc  to  receive  our 
farms  of  seven  acres  e.ach  ?  The  General 
might  have  allowed  us  to  take  as  much  as 
we  chose — no  one  wfjulil  have  abused  the 
privilege."  Their  otllcers,  too,  expressed 
horror  and  disgust ;  and  even  generals  of 
such  celebrity  as  Murat  and  Lannes  threw 
their  liats  on  the  sand,  and  trod  on  their 
cockades.  It  required  all  Buonaparte's  au- 
thority to  maintain  order,  so  much  ware 
the  French  disgusted  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition. 

To  add  to  their  embarrassment,  the  ene- 
my began  to  appear  around  them.  Mame- 
lukes and  .\rabs,  concealed  behind  the  hil- 
locks of  sand,  interrupted  tlieir  march  at 
every  opportunity,  and  '.voi  to  the  soldier 
who  straggled  from  the  ranks,  were  it  but 
fifty  yards.  Some  of  these  horsemen  were 
sure  to  dash  at  him,  slav  him  on  the  spot, 
and  make  otf  before  a  musket  could  bs  dis- 
charued  at  th^m.  At  length,  however,  the 
audacity  of  these  incursions  was  checked 
by  a  skirmish  of  some  little  importance, 
near  a  place  called  Chehrheis,in  which  the 
French  asserted  their  military  superiority. 

An  encounter  also  took  place  on  the  riv- 
er, between  the  F'rench  flotilla  and  a  num- 
ber of  armed  vessels  be'onging  to  the  Mam- 
elukes. \ictory  first  inclined  to  the  latter, 
but  at  lensith  determined  in  favour  of  the 
F'rcnch,  who  took,  however,  only  a  single 
galliot. 

iSIeanwhile,  the  French  were  obliged  to 
march  with  the  utmost  precaution..  The 
whole  plain  was  now  covered  with  Mame- 
lukes, mounted  on  the  finest  .\rabian  horses, 
and  armed  with  pistols,  carab-nes,  and  blun- 
derbusses, of  the  best  English  workman- 
ship— their  plumed  turbans  waving  in  the 
air,  and  their  rich  dresses  and  arms  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  Entertaining  a  high  con- 
tempt for  the  French  force,  as  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  infantry,  this  splendid 
barbaric  chivalry  watched  eveiy  opportunity 
for  charuing  them,  nor  did  a  single  straggler 
escape  the  unrelenting  edge  of  their  sabres. 
Their  charge  was  almost  as  swift  a?  the 
wind,  and  as  their  severe  bits  enabled  them 
to  halt,  or  wheel  their  horses  at  full  salloo, 
their  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  their  advance. 
Even  the  practised  veterans  of  Italy  were 
at  first  embarrassed  Ly  this  new  mode  of 
fishlins,  and  lost  st;veral  men  ;  especi.ally 
when  fatigue  caused  any  one  to  fall  out  of 
the  ranks,  in  which  case  his  fate  becam« 
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certain.  But  thcj  were  soon  reconciled  to 
figliting  the  Maiiielukes,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  each  of  these  horsem-n  carried 
about  iiim  his  fortune,  and  that  it  not  un- 
eommoiily  amounted  to  considerable  sums 
iii>  gold. 

During  these  alarms,  the  French  love  of 
the  ludicrous  was  not  abated  by  the  fatigues 
or  d:in;.;ers  of  tlie  journey.  The  savants 
had  been  supplied  with  asses,  the  beasts  of 
burden  easiest  attained  iii  Egypt,  to  trans- 
port their  persons  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus. 7'he  General  had  given  orders  to 
attend  1o  their  p»;rsonal  safety,  which  were 
of  course  obeyed.  But  as  these  civilians 
had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
military,  loud  shouts  of  laughter  used  to 
burst  from  the  ranks,  while  forming  to  re- 
ceive the  Mamelukes,  as  the  general  of 
division  called  out,  with  military  precisian, 
"  Let  the  asses  and  the  savants  enter  withirj 
the  square.''  The  soldiers  also  amused 
themselves  bv  calling  the  asses  demi-sa- 
vants.  In  time.=;  of  discontent,  these  unlucky 
servants  of  science  had  their  full  share  ot" 
the  soldiers'  reproaches,  who  imagined, 
tbit  this  unpopular  expedition  had  been 
undertaken  to  gratify  their  passion  for  re- 
searches, in  which  the  military  took  very 
slender  interest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be 
doubted  whethei  even  the  literati  them- 
selves were  greatly  delighted,  when,  after 
seven  days  of  such  marches  as  we  have 
described,  they  arrived  indeed  witiiin  six 
leagues  of  Cairo,  and  beheld  at  a  distance 
the  celebrated  Pyramids,  but  learned  at  the 
same  'ime,  that  Murad  Bey,  with  twenty- 
two  of  his  brethren,  at  the  h«ad  of  their 
Mamelukes,  had  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  at  a  place  called  Embabeh,  with  the 
purpose  of  covering  Cairo,  and  giving  bat- 
tie  to  tlic  French.  On  the  !2Ist  of  July,  as 
the  French  continued  to  advance,  they  saw 
th.Tir  ene.ny  in  the  field,  and  in  full  force. 
A  splendid  line  of  cavalry,  under  Murad  and 
the  other  Beys,  displayed  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Mamelukes.  Their  rigiit  rested  on 
the  imperfectly  entrenched  camp,  in  which 
lay  twenty  thousand  infantry,  defended  by 
forty  ])ieces  of  cannon.  But  the  infantry 
were  an  undisciplined  rabble ;  the  guns, 
waniing  carriages,  were  mounted  on  clumsy 
wooden  frames ;  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  camp  we.-e  but  commenced,  and  pre- 
sented no  formidable  opposition.  Buona- 
parte made  his  dispositions.  He  exteiidet" 
liis  line  to  the  right,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  entrenched 
camp,  and  have  only  to  encounter  the  line 
of  cavalry. 

Murad  Bey  saw  this  movement,  and, 
fully  aware  of  its  consequence,  prepared  to 
fharge  with  his  magnificent  body  of  horse, 
declaring  he  woulil  cut  the  French  up  like 
gourds.  Hnonaparte,  as  he  directed  the 
infantry  to  form  squares  to  receive  them, 
called  out  to  his  men,  "  From  yonder  Pyra- 
mids twentv  centuries  behold  your  actions." 
The  .Maiiiiliikes  adv;.need  with  the  utmost 
speed,  and  rorresponding  fury,  and  charged 
with  horrible  yells.  They  disordered  one 
«f  the  French  squares  of'  infantry,  which 


'  would  have  been  sabred  in  an  instant,  but 
that  the  mass  of  this  fiery  militia  was  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  advanced  guard.  The  French 
had  a  moment  to  restore  order,  and  used  it. 
The  combat  then  in  some  degree  resembled 
tliat  which,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
took  place  at  Waterloo;  the  hostile  cavalry 
furiously  charging  the  squares  of  infantry, 
and  trying,  by  the  most  undaunted  efforts 
of  coKra^e,  to  break  in  upon  them  at  every 
practicable  point,  while  a  tremendous  fire 
of  musketry,  grape-shot,  and  shells,  cross- 
ing in  various  directions,  repaid  their  au- 
dacity. Nothing  in  war  was  ever  seen  more 
desperate  than  the  exertions  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. Failing  to  force  their  horses  through 
the  French  squares,  individuals  were  seen 
to  wheel  them  round  and  rein  them  back 
on  the  ranks,  that  they  might  disorder  them 
by  kicking.  As  they  became  frantic  with 
despair,  they  hurled  at  the  immovable 
phalanxes,  which  they  could  not  break,  their 
pistols,  their  poniards,  and  their  carabines. 
Those  who  fell  wounded  to  the  ground, 
dragged  themselves  on,  to  cut  at  the  legs 
of  the  French  with  their  crooked  sabres. 
But  their  efforts  were  all  in  vain. 

The  Mamelukes,  after  the  most  courage- 
ous efforts  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
were  finally  beaten  off  with  great  slaughter  ; 
and  as  they  could  not  form  or  act  in  squad- 
ron, their  retreat  beca.-ne  a  confused  flight. 
The  greater  part  attempted  to  return  to 
their  camp,  from  that  sort  of  instinct,  as 
A'apoleon  termed  it,  which  leads  fugitives 
to  retire  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
they  had  advanced.  By  taking  this  route 
they  placed  themselves  betwixt  the  French 
and  the  Nile  ;  and  the  sustained  and  in- 
supportable fire  of  the  former  soon  obliged 
them  to  plunge  into  the  river,  in  hopes  to 
escape  by  swimming  to  the  opposite  bank — 
a  desperate  effort,  in  which  few  succeeded. 
Their  infantry  at  the  same  time  evacuated 
their  camp  without  a  show  of  resistance, 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  boais,  and 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  Nile.  Very  many 
of  these  also  were  destroyed.  The  French 
soldiers  long  afterwards  occupied  them- 
selves in  fishing  for  the  drowned  Mame- 
lukes, and  failed  not  to  find  money  ard 
valuables  upon  all  whom  they  could  re- 
cover. Murad  Bev,with  apart  of  his  best 
Mamelukes,  escaped  the  slaughter  by  a 
mere  regular  movement  to  the  loft,  and  re- 
treated by  (lizeh  into  I'ppcr  Egypt. 

Thus  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
th(^  finest  cavalry,  considered  as  individual 
horsemen,  that  were  ever  known  to  exist. 
'•  Could  I  have  united  the  Mameluke  horse 
to  the  r'rench  infantry,"  said  Buonaparte, 
•'  I  would  have  reckoned  myself  master  of 
the  world."  The  destruction  of  a  body 
hitherto  regarded  as  invincible,  struck  ter- 
ror, not  through  Egypt  onlv.  bgt  far  into 
.MVica  and  .\sia,  wherever  the  Moslem  re- 
ligion prevailed  ;  and  the  rolling  fire  of 
musketry  bv  which  the  victory  was  .achiev- 
ed.  procured  for  Buonaparte  the  oriental 
appellation,  of  Sultan  Kebir,  or  King  of 
Fire. 

Aner    this    combat,  which,  to   render  il 
more  striking  to  the  Parisians,  Buonaparta 
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termed  the  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,"  Cairo 
surrendered  without  resistance.  The  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  Mamelukes  who  had 
swam  the  Nile  and  united  under  Ibrahim 
Bey,  were  compelled  to  retreit  into  Syria. 
A  party  of  three  hundred  t'rench  cavalry 
ventured  to  attack  them  at  Salahieh,  but 
vere  severely  handled  by  Ibrahim  Bey  and 
his  followers,  who,  having  cut  many  of  them 


to  pieces,  pursued  their  retreat  without 
farther  interruption.  Lower  Egypt  was 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
thus  fur  ihe  e.vpedition  of  Buonaparte  had 
been  perfectly  successful.  But  it  was  not 
the  will  of  Heaven,  lliatevcn  the  most  for- 
tunate of  men  should  escape  reverses,  and 
a  severe  one  awaited  Napoleon. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

J-'rench  Naval  Sqtiadron. — Conjiiclin^  StatemtnU  of  Buonaparte  and  Admiral  Ganthe- 
aume  in  regardto  it. — Battle  ok  Aboukik  on  ]st  August  17'J!i. — Aumber  and  Posi- 
tion of  the  Enemy,  and  of  the  Eni^lish — Paiticxtlars  of  the  Actioti. —  The  French  Ad- 
miral, fSrueyes,  killed,  and  his  ship.  L'  Orient,  blown  up. —  The  Victory  complete,  two 
07xly  of  the  French  Fleet,  and  two  Frigates,  escaping  on  the  morning  of  the  2d. — Ef- 
fects of  this  disaster  on  the  French  Army. — Means  by  vhich  A'apoleon  proposed  to 
establish  himself  in  Egypt. — His  Administratio7i  in  many  respects  nseful  and  praise- 
tcorthy — in  others,  his  Conduct  impolitic  and  absurd. — lie  desires  to  be  regarded  art. 
Envoy  of  the  Deity,  but  without  success.— His  endeavours  equally  unsuccessful  to 
propitiate  the  Forte.— The  Fort  of  Kl  Arisk  falls  into  his  hands. — .Uassacre  of  Jaffa 
— Admitted  by  Buonaparte  himself— IJis  arguments  in  its  defence — Replies  to  them — 
General  Conclusions. — Plague  breaks  out  in  the  French  Army. — .Xapoleon's  humanity 
and  courage  upon  this  occasion. — Proceeds  agaiiut  Acre  to  attack  Djezzar  Pacha. — 
Sir  Sidney  Smith — His  character — Captures  a  French  Convoy,  and  throws  himself 
into  Acre. — French  arrive  before  Acre  on  llth  March  179'.),  and  effect  a  breach  on  the 
"Sth,  butare  driven  back. — Assaulted  by  an  Army  of  Moslems  of  various  .Xalions  as- 
sem  ledicithout  the  Malls  of  Acre,  whom  thty  defeat  and  disperse.— Interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  Siege. — Personal  misunderstanding  and  hostility  beticixt  Napoleon 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith — explained  and  accounted  for . — Buonaparte  isfijially  compel- 
led to  raise  the  Siege  and  retreat. 


When  Buonaparte  and  his  army  were  safe- 
ly landed  in  E^pt,  policy  seemed  to  de- 
mand that  the  naval  squadron,  by  which 
they  had  been  escorted,  should  have  been 
sent  back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  French  leader  accordingly  repeatedly 
asserts,  that  he  had  positively  commanded 
Admiral  Brueyes.  an  excellent  officer,  for 
whom  he  himself  entertained  particular 
respect,*  either  to  carry  his  squadron  of 
tncn-of-war  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
or,  that  being  found  impossible,  instantly  to 
eet  sail  for  Corfu.  The  harbour,  by  report 
of  the  Turkish  pilots,  was  greatly  too  shal- 
low to  admit  without  danger  vessels  of  such 
a  deep  draught  of  water;  and  it  scarce  can 
be  questioned  that  Admiral  Brueyes  would 
have  embraced  the  alternative  of  Setting 
eail  for  Corfu,  had  such  been  in  reality  per- 
mitted by  h:3  orders.  But  the  assertion 
of  Buonaparte  is  pointedly  contradicted  by 
the  report  ef  Vice-Admiral  Gantheauine, 
who  was  him.self  in  the  battle  of  .\boukir, 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  with  difficulty, 
and  was  intrusted  by  Buonaparte  with 
drawing  up  the  account  of  the  disaster, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  war. 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,"  so  the  despatch 
bears,  "  that  it  would  have  been  advisable 
to  have  quitted  the  coast  as  soon  as  the 


*  In  B  lfll«r  puMiubcd  in  tho  Monitciir,  No.  9(), 
J'aii  6,  nuonn|iartf  CTpresses  the  highest  senne  of 
Admiral  Brueyes'  firmnes^i  and  talent,  as  well  a<i 
of  the  hig^i  order  in  which  he  kept  the  nqiindrnn 
under  his  command  ;  an<l  concludes  by  sa)  inj,  he 
kitd  bestowed  on  him,  in  the  n:ime  of  the  Dirocto- 
rj,  a  spy-|;l8iis  of  th«  baa  cuiuiruction  which  Ita- 
J^  afrorded. 


disembarkation  had  taken  place.  But  con- 
sideriiig  the  orders  qf  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  incalculable  force  atfordedto 
the  land-army  by  the  presence  of  the  squad- 
ron, the  admiral  thought  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  quit  these  seas." 

Looking  at  the  matter  more  closely — con- 
sidering the  probability  of  Nelson's  return, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  the  fleet — 
considering,  too,  the  especial  interest  which 
naval  and  military  officers  attach  each  to 
their  peculiar  service,  and  the  relative  dis- 
regard with  which  they  contemplate  the 
other,  w-e  can  see  several  .'jasons  why  Buo- 
naparte might  have  wished,  even  at  some 
risk,  to  detain  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  but  not  one  which  could  induce 
Brueyes  to  continue  there,  not  only  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
but,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  alleged,  against 
his  express  order.s.  It  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  no  degree  of  liberality  can  enable 
us  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Buonaparte, 
contradicted  at  once  by  circumstances,  and 
by  the  positive  testimony  of  (Jantlieaume. 

"  We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant actions  of  the  English  navy,  achieved 
bv  the  Admiral  whose  exploits  so  indisput- 
ably asserted  the  right  of  Britain  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  ocean.  On.-  limits  require 
that  we  should  state  but  briefly  a  tale,  at 
which  every  heart  in  our  islands  will  long 
glow  ;  and  we  are  the  more  willii.gl'  con- 
cise that  our  readers  possess  it  at  length  in 
fme  of  the  be.st-writtcn  popular  histories  in 
the  English  language.* 

*  Mr.  Soulhej'f  *'  Life  of  Admiral  Neiion  ;"  ia 
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Although  unable  to  enter  the  liarbour  of 
Alexandria,  the  French  admiral  believed  his 
squadron  safely  moored  in  the  celebrated 
Bay  of  Aboukir.  They  formed  a  compact 
line  of  battle,  of  a  semi-circular  form,  an- 
chored so  close  to  the  shoal-water  and  surf, 
that  it  was  thou^jht  impossible  to  get  be- 
tween them  and  the  land  ;  and  they  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  action  on  the  starboard  side  only.  On 
the  1st  August  the  British  fleet  appeared  ; 
and  Nelson  had  no  sooner  reconnoitred  the 
French  position  than  he  resolved  to  force  it 
at  evory  risk.  Where  the  P'rench  ships 
could  ride,  he  argued  with  instantaneous 
decision,  there  must  be  room  for  English 
vessels  to  anchor  between  them  and  the 
shore.  He  made  signal  for  the  attack  ac- 
cordingly. As  the  vessels  approached  the 
French  anchorage,  they  received  a  heavy 
"and  raking  fire,  to  which  they  could  make 
no  return  ,  but  they  kept  their  bows  to  the 
enemy,  and  continued  to  near  their  iine. 
The  squadrons  were  nearly  of  the  same  nu- 
merical strength.  The  French  had  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The 
English,  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
50  gun  ship.  But  the  I-'rench  had  three  oO 
gun  ships  and  L 'Orient,  a  superb  vessel  of 
120  guns.  All  the  British  were  seventy- 
fours.  The  van  of  the  English  fleet,  si.\  in 
number,  ri/unded  successively  She  French 
line,  and  dropping  anchor  betwixt  them  and 
the  shore,  opeiie'l  a  tremendous  fire.  Nel- 
son himse'f,  and  his  other  vessels,  ranged 
along  the  same  French  ships  on  the  outer 
side,  and  thus  placed  them  betwixt  two 
fires  5  while  the  rest  of  the  French  line  re- 
mained for  a  time  unable  to  take  asliare  in 
the  combat.  The  battle  commenced  with 
tlie  utmost  fury,  and  lasted  till,  the  sun  hav- 
ing set,  and  ihe  night  fallen,  tliere  was  no 
light  by  which  the  combat  coii!d  be  contin- 
ued, save  the  flashes  of  the  contiiuious 
broadsides.  Alreadv,  however,  some  of  the 
French  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  victors, 
advancing  onwards,  assailed  those  which 
had  not  yet  been  engaged. 

Meantime  a  b.  jad  and  dreadful  light  was 
thrown  on  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  conflagration  on  board  tht? 
French  admiral's  flag-ship,  L'Orient.  Bru- 
eyes  himself  had  by  this  time  fallen  by  a 
cannon-shot.  The  flames  soon  mastered 
the  immense  vessel,  where  the  carnage  was 
80  terrible  as  to  prevent  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tinguish them  ;.  and  the  L'Orient  remained 
blazing  like  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  the 
combat,  rendering  for  a  time  the  dreadful 
spectacle  visihie. 

At  length,  aiut  while  the  battle  continued 
as  furious  as  ever,  the  b.irning  vessel  blew 
up  with  so  tremendous  an  explosion,  that 
for  a  while  it  silenced  the  fire  on  both  sides, 
and  made  an  aw.ul  pause  in  the  midst  of 
what  had  been  but  lately  so  horrible  a  tu- 
mult. The  cannonade  was  at  first  slowly 
and  partially  resumed,  but  ere  midnight  it 
raged  with  all  its  original  fury.  In  the  morn- 

wliicli  imo  of  the  iiKist  ilisiin^uisliod  men  oi" genius 
•11(1  l"Brning  which  our  iigo  luis  pniiluccil,  \im  le- 
eorlRil  Iho  uciioiis  uf  lliv  gruutcsl  uiLvui  lieru  lliut 
0ver  evistsd 


ing  the  only  two  French  ships  who  had 
their  colours  flying,  cut  their  cables  and  put 
to  sea,  accompanied  by  two  frigates;  being 
all  that  remained  undestrovc J  and  uncap- 
tured,  of  the  gallant  navy  th.at  so  lately  es- 
corted Buonaparte  and  his  fortunes  in  tri- 
umph across  the  Mediterranean. 

.Such  was  the  victory  of  Aboukir,  for 
which  he  who  achieved  it  felt  that  word 
was  inadequate.  He  called  it  a  conquest. 
The  advantages  of  the  day,  great  as  they 
were,  miirht  have  been  pushed  much  far- 
ther, if  Nelson  had  been  possessed  of  frig- 
ates and  small  craft.  The  store-ships  and 
transports  in  the  harbour  of  AlesandrisL* 
would  then  have  been  infallibly  destroyed. 
As  it  was,  the  results  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  the  destinies  of  the  French 
army  were  altered  in  proportion.  They  had 
no  lonierany  means  of  communicating  with 
the  mother-country,  but  became  the  inhab- 
itants of  an  insulated  province,  obliged  to 
rely  exclusively  on  the  resources  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  joined  to  those 
which  Egvpt  might  aff"ord. 

Buonaparte,  however  surprised  by  thi» 
reverse,  exhibited  great  equanimity.  Three 
thousand  French  seamen,  the  rema-nder 
of  nearly  six  thousand  engaged  in  that 
dreadful  battle,  were  sent  ashore  by  cartel, 
and  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  his  forc- 
es. Nelson,  more  grieved  almost  at  being 
frustrated  of  his  complete  purpose,  than  re- 
joiced at  his  victorv,  left  the  coast  after  es- 
tablishing a  blockade  on  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  means  by  which 
Napoleon  proposed  to  establish  and  con- 
solidate his  government  in  Egypt;  and  in 
these  wo  can  recognize  much  that  was 
good  and  excellent,  mixed  with  such  ir- 
regularity of  imagination,  as  vindicates 
the  term  of  Jupiter  Scapin,  by  which  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt  distinguished  this  extraor- 
dinary man. 

His  iirst  care  was  to  gather  up  the  reins 
of  government,  such  as  they  were,  wliicj 
had  dropt  from  the  hands  of  the  defeated 
Beys.  With  two  classes  of  the  Egyptian 
nation  it  was  easy  to  establish  his  authority. 
The  Fellahs,  or  peasantry,  sure  to  be 
squeezed  to  the  last  penny  ny  one  party  or 
other,'willingly  submitted  to  the  invaders 
as  the  strongest,  and  the  most  able  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  Cophts,  or  men  of  busi- 
ness, were  equally  rc'dy  to  serve  the  party 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  country.  So 
that  the  P'rench  became  the  masters  of 
both,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  tlie  power 
whicji  they  had  obtained. 

But  the  Turks  were  to  be   attached  to 
the  conqueror  by  other  means,  since  their 
haiightv  national  character,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Mahfnnmeda.-i  reliarion,  rendered 
them  alike  inaccessible  to  profit,  the  hope 
of  which  swayed  the   Cophts,  and  to  fear, 
which   war   the    proviilin?  argument  with 
the  Fellahs.     To   gratify  their  vanity,  and 
soothe  their  prejudices,  seemed  the   only 
]  mode  by  which    Napoleon   could   insinuate 
I  himself  into  the  favour  of  this  part  of  the 
I  population.     With   this    view.    Buonaparte 
I  was  far  from  assuming  a  title  of  conqueal  in 
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Egypt,  though  he  left  few  of  its  rights  unex- 
ercised. Oil  the  contrary,  ho  wisely  con- 
tinued to  admit  the  F;icha  to  that  ostensible 
share  of  authority  which  w^s  yielded  to  him 
by  the  Beys,  and  spoke  with  as  much  seem- 
ing respect  of  tlie  Sublime  Porte,  as  if  it 
had  been  his  intention  ever  agaiii  to  permit 
their  having  any  effective  power  in  Kgypt. 
Their  Imaums,  or  priests;  their  I'lemats, 
or  men  of  law  ;  tlieir  Cailis,  or  judges  ; 
their  Sheiks,  or  chiefs;  their  Janissaries, 
or  privileged  soldiers,  were  all  treated  by 
IVapoleon  with  a  certain  degree  of  attenlion, 
and  the  Sultan  Kebir,  as  they  called  him, 
affected  to  govern,  like  the  (!rand  Seignior, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Divan. 

This  general  council  consisted  of  about 
forty  Sheiks,  or  Moslems  of  distinction  by 
birth  or  office,  who  held  their  regular  meet- 
ings at  Cairo,  and  from  which  body  ema- 
nated the  authority  of  provincial  divans,  es- 
tablished in  the  various  departments  of 
Egypt.  Napoleon  affected  to  consult  the 
superior  council,  and  act  in  many  cases  ac- 
cording to  their  report  of  the  law  of  the 
Prophet.  On  one  occasion,  he  gave  them 
a  moral  lesson  which  it  would  be  great  in- 
i'lstice  to  suppress.  A  tribe  of  roving  .\rabs 
had  slain  a  peasant,  and  Buonaparte  had 
given  directions  to  search  out  and  punish 
the  murderers.  One  of  his  Oriental  coun- 
sellors laughed  at  the  zeal  which  the  Gen- 
eral manifested  on  so  slight  a  cause. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  death  of 
this  Fellah,  Sultan  Kebir  ?''  said  he  ironic- 
ally ;  "  was  he  your  kinsman  ?" 

"  He  was  more,"  said  Napoleon  ; "  He  was 
one  for  whose  safety  I  am  accountable  to 
God,  who  placed  him  under  my  govern- 
ment.'' 

"  He  speaks  like  an  inspired  person !" 
exclaimed  the  Sheiks  ;  who  can  admire  the 
beauty  of  a  just  sentiment,  though  incapa- 
ble, from  the  scope  they  allow  their  pas- 
sions, to  act  up  to  the  precepts  of  moral 
rectitude. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  was 
admirable.  He  protected  the  people  who 
were  placed  under  his  power,  he  respected 
their  religious  opinions,  he  administered 
juBtice  to  them  according  to  their  own  laws, 
until  they  should  be  supplied  with  abetter 
systcni  of  legislation.  Unquestionably,  his 
go<»d  administration  did  not  amend  the  rad- 
ical deficiency  of  his  title  ;  it  was  still 
chargeable  against  him,  that  he  had  invad- 
ed the  dominions  of  the  most  ancient  ally 
of  France,  at  a  time  when  there  was  the 
most  profound  peace  between  the  coun- 
tries. Yet  in  delivering  Kjivpt  from  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  the  country 
with  wisdom  and  comparative  humanilrv,  the 
mode  in  which  he  used  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired,  miL'ht  be  admittod  in  some 
Pleasure  to  atone  for  his  usurpation.  Not 
contented  with  directing  his  soldiers  to 
hold  in  respect  the  religious  observances 
of  the  country,  he  showed  equal  justice  and 
policy  in  collectincr  and  protecting  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  ureat  caravan  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage,  which  had  l)een  pliin- 
(iercd  hv  the  Mamelukes  on  their  retreat. 
Vol.  L  N  2 


So  satisfactory  was  his  conduct  to  the  Mos- 
lem divines,  that  he  contrived  to  obtain 
from  the  clerjry  of  the  Mosque  an  opinion, 
declaring  that  it  was  lawt'ul  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  French,  though  such  a  doctrine  is  di- 
ametrically inconsistent  vs'ith  the  Koran. 
Thus  far  Napoleon's  measures  had  proved 
rational  and  successful.  Hut  with  this  laud- 
able course  of  conduct  was  mixed  a  species 
of  artifice,  which,  while  we  are  compelled 
to  term  it  impious,  has  in  it,  at  tiie  same 
time,  something  ludicrous,  and  almost 
childish. 

Buonaparte  entertained  the  strange  idea 
of  persuading  the  Moslems  that  he  himself 
pertained  in  some  sort  to  their  religion,  be- 
in<i  an  envoy  of  the  Deity,  sent  on  earth, 
not  I,:,  take  ^way,  but  to  contirm  and  com- 
plete, the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
mission  of  Mahomet.  He  used,  in  execut- 
ing this  purpose,  the  inflated  language  of 
the  East,  the  more  easily  that  it  corres- 
ponded, in  its  allegorical  and  aspSiiied 
style,  with  his  own  natural  lone  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  join  in  the 
external  ceremonial  of  the  Mahommedan  re- 
ligion, that  his  actions  mitrlit  seem  to  con- 
firm his  words.  The  French  general  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Prophet  .as  it  recur- 
red, with  some  Sheik  of  eminence,  and 
joined  in  the  litanies  and  worship  enjoined 
by  the  Koran.  He  affected,  too,  the  lan- 
guage of  an  inspired  follower  of  the  faith  of 
Mecca,  of  which  the  following  is  a  curious 
example. 

On  entering  the  sepulchral  chamber  in 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  "Glory  be  to  .\1- 
lah,"  said  Buonaparte,  •'  there  is  no  God 
but  God.  and  Mahommed  is  his  prophet." 
\  confession  of  faith  which  is  in  itself  a 
declaration  of  Islamism. 

'•  Thou  hast  spoken  like  the  most  learned 
of  the  prophets,"  said  the  Mufti,  who  ac- 
companied him. 

"  I  can  command  a  car  of  fire  to  descend 
from  heaven,"  continued  the  French  gene- 
ral, "  and  I  can  guide  and  direct  its  course 
upon  earth." 

"  Thou  art  the  great  chief  to  whom  Ma- 
hommed gives  power  and  victory,"  said'the 
Mufti. 

Napoleon  closed  the  conversation  with 
this  not  very  pertinent  oriental  proverb, 
"The  bread  which  the  wicked  seizes  upon 
by  force,  shall  be  turned  to  dust  in  his 
mouth." 

Though  the  Mufti  played  his  part  in  the 
above  scene  with  becoming  gravity,  Buona- 
parte over-estimated  his  own  theatrical 
powers,  and  did  too  little  justice  to  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Turks,  if  he  supposed 
them  really  edified  by  his  pretended  pros- 
elytism.  VVith  them  as  witli  ns,  a  renegade 
from  the  religious  faith'  in  which  he  was 
brou'jht  up,  is  like  a  deserter  from  the 
standard  of  his  country  ;  and  though  the 
services  of  either  may  be  .accepted  and  us- 
ed, they  remain  objects  of  disregard  and 
contempt,  as  well  with  those  to  whose  ser- 
vice they  have  deserted,  as  with  the  party 
whom  they  have  abandoned. 

The  Turks  and  Arabs  of  Cairo  soon  a.T.er- 
warda  showed  Buonaparte,  by  a  general  aud 
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unexpected  insurrection  in  wliich  many 
Frenchmen  were  slain,  how  little  tliey 
were  moved  by  his  prelend<;(l  .ittachmcnt 
to  their  faith,  and  how  cordially  they  consid- 
ered him  as  their  enemy.  Yet,  when  the 
iusurpents  had  been  quelled  by  force,  and 
the  blood  of  live  thousand  Moslems  had 
atoned  for  that  of  three  hundred  French- 
men, Napoleon,  in  an  address  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cairo,  new-modelling  the  general 
council,  or  divan,  held  still  the  same  lan- 
ouai'e  as  before  of  himself  and  his  destinies. 
■"  .Sheritfs,"  he  said,  "  LUemats,  Orators  of 
tbe  Mosque,  teach  the  people  that  those 
■who  become  my  enemies  shall  have  no 
refuge  either  in  this  world  or  the  ne.vt.  Is 
there  any  one  blind  enough  not  to  see  that 
I  am  the  agent  of  Destiny,  or  yieredulous 
enough  to  call  in  question  the  power  of 
Destiny  over  human  affairs  ?  Make  the 
j,eople  understand  that  since  the  w  orld  was 
a  world,  it  was  ordained,  that  having  de- 
stroyed the  enemies  of  Islamisrn,  and  broken 
down  the  Cross,*  I  should  come  from  the 
■distant  parts  of  the  West  to  accomplish  the 
'task  designed  for  me — show  them,  that  in 
more  than  twenty  passages  of  the  Koran 
my  coming  is  foretold.  1  could  demand  a 
reckoning  from  each  of  you  for  the  most 
sooret  thoughts  of  his  soul,  since  to  me  ev- 
erything IS  known  ;  but  the  day  will  come 
■wJicn  all  shall  know  from  whom  I  have  my 
commission,  and  that  human  efforts  cannot 
prevail  against  me.'' 

It  is  plain  from  this  strange  proclamation, 
that  Buonaparte  was  willing  to  be  worship- 
ped as  a  superior  being,  as  soon  as  altars 
could  be  built,  and  worshippers  collected 
together.  But  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were 
wiser  than  the  I'ersia-fis  in  the  case  of 
young  Ammon.  The  Sheik  of  Ale.\aiulria, 
who  affected  much  devotion  to  Buona- 
parte's person,  came  roundly  to  the  point 
with  him.  He  remarked  the  French  ob- 
gerved  no  religious  worship.  "  \'i\\y  not, 
tl>ereforc,'"  he  said,  "declare  yourself  Mos- 
lem at  once,  and  remove  the  only  obstacle 
betwixt  you  and  the  throne  of  the  East  ?" 
Buonaparte  objected  the  prohibition  of 
wine,  and  the  external  rite  which  Mahom- 
mcu  adopted  from  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  officious  Sheik  proposed  to  call  a 
Council  of  the  Moslem  sages,  and  procure 
far  the  new  prosolytes  some  relaxation  of 
these  fundamental  laws  of  the  Prophet's 
faith.  According  to  this  hopeful  plan  the 
Moslems  must  have  ceased  to  be  such  in 
two  principal  articles  of  their  ritual,  in  or- 
der to  induce  the  French  to  become  a  kind 
of  impertect  renegades,  rejecting,  in  the 
]>roliil)itio.ri  of  wine,  the  only  peculiar  guard 
which  Mahommed  assigned  to  the  moral 
virtue  of  his  followers,  while  they  embrac- 
ed the  degradmg  doctrine  of  fatality,  the 
licentious  practice  of  polygamy,  and  the 
absurd  chimeras  of  the  Koran. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  believed  the 
Sheik  serious,  which  is  very  doubtful,  and 
to  have  contemplated  with  eager  ambition 

♦  Alliiilini;  to  the  rapture  of  the  islanil  of  Malta, 
and  Huljjc'ctioii  of  tlic  I'opc,  on  wliicli  hn  was  wont 
to  foiinii  as  »er^  ices  rendered  to  tlie  religion  of  Ma- 
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t  the  extent  of  views  which  his  conversion  tw 
Islamisrn  appeared  to  open.  His  own  beliei 
in  predestination  recommended  the  creed 
of  Mahommed,  and  for  the  Prophet  of  Mec- 
ca himself  he  had  a  high  respect,  as  one  of 
those  who   had  wrought  a  great  and  endur- 
iiig  change  on  the  face  of  the  world.     Per- 
liaus   he  envied  the  power  which   Mahom- 
med possessed,  of  ruling  over  men's  souU 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  might  thence 
have  been   led  into  the  idea  of  playing  a 
part,  to  which  time  and  circumstances,  the 
character  of  his  army  and  his  own,  were 
alike  opposed.     No  man  ever  succeeded  in 
imposing  himself  on  the  public  as  a  super- 
natural personage,  who  was  not  to  a  certain 
degree  the  dupe  of  his  own  imposture  ;  and 
Napoleon's  calculating  and  reflecting  mind 
was  totally  devoid  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
enables  a  man  to  cheat  himself  into  at  least 
a   partial   belief  of  the   deceit   which   he 
would  impose  on  others.     The  French  sol- 
diers,  on   the  other  hand,  bred  in   scorn  of 
religion  of  every   description,  would  have 
seen  nothing  but  ridicule  in  the  pretensions 
of  their  leader  to  a  supernatural   mission  ; 
and  in  playing  the  character  which  Alexan- 
der   ventured    to    personate,     Buonaparte 
would  have  found  in  his  own  army  many  a 
Clitus,  who  would  have  considered  his  pre- 
tensions as  being  only  ludicrous.     He  him- 
self,   indeed,   expressed    himself  satisfied 
tliat  his  authority   over  his  soldiers  was  so 
absolute,  that  it  would  have  cost  but  giving 
it  out  in  the  order  of  the  day  to  have  made 
them  all   become   Mahommedans ;   but,   at 
tlie  same  time,  he  has  acquainted  us,  that 
the  French  troops   were  at  times  so  much 
discontented  with  their  condition  in  Egypt, 
that    tlicy    formed   schemes   of  seizing  on 
their  standards,  and  returning  to  France  by 
force.     What  rejily,  it  may  bti  reasonably 
asked,  were  they  likely  to  make  to  a  propo- 
sal, which  would  have   deprived  them  of 
their  European  and  French  character,  and 
levelled  them  with  Africans  and   Asiatics, 
whose  persons  thev  despised,   and   whose 
country  they  desired  to  leave  .'     It  is  prob- 
able, that  reflections  on  the  prffbable  conse- 
quences prevented  his  going  farther  than 
the  vague  pretensions  which  he  announced 
in  his  proclamations,  and  in  his  language 
to  the  Sheika.     He  had  gone  far  enough, 
however,   to  show,  that  the   considerations 
of  conscience   would   have   been  no   hin- 
drance ;     snd     that,    notwithstanding    the 
strength    of   his    understanding,    common 
sense  had  less  influence   than   might  have 
been  expected,  in  checking  his  assertion  of 
claims  so   ludicrous  as  well  as  so  profane. 
Indeed,    his    disputes    witli    tlie    Ottoman 
Porte  speedily  assumed  a  character,  which 
his   taking  the  turban  and   professing  him- 
self a  Moslem  in   all  the  forms  could  not 
have  altered  to  his  advantage. 

It  had  been  promised  to  Buonaparte  th.it 
the  abilities  of  Talleyrand,  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  should  be  employed  to  rec- 
oncile the  Crand  Seignior  and  his  council- 
lors to  the  occupation  of  Egypt-  But  the 
etibrti  of  th,at  able  negotiator  had  totally 
failed  in  a  case  so  evidently  hopeless  ;  and  if 
Talleyrand  had  even  proceeded  to  Constaa- 
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<inople,  as  Napoleon  alleged  the  Directory 
liail  promised,  it  could  only  have  been  to  be 
coiiiined  in  the  Seven  Towers.  The  Porte 
had  Ions  since  dccl.ired,  that  any  attack 
upcpii  Ejjypt,  tlie  road  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  would  be  considered 
aa  a  declaration  of  war,  whatsoever  pre- 
texts might  be  alleged.  'I'hey  regarded, 
'l:erof()re,  l{uonaparle"s  invasion  as  an  in- 
jury 0(;ually  unprovoked  and  unjuslitiable. 
riiey  declared  war  a^^ainst  Franco,  called 
upon  every  follower  of  the  Prophet  to  take 
the  part  of  his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  col- 
lected forces,  and  tlireateneti  an  iinuiediate 
expedition,  for  the  purjiosc  of  expelling  the 
infidels  from  l^'-gypt.  The  success  of  the 
Briiisii  at  Aboukir  increased  their  confi- 
dence. iNelson  was  loaded  with  every  mark 
of  honour  which  the  .Sultan  could  bestow, 
and  the  most  active  preparations  were  made 
to  act  asainst  Buonaparte,  equally  consid- 
ered as  enemy  to  the  Porte,  whether  he 
professed  himself  Christian,  infidel,  or  ren- 
egade. 

Meantime  that  adventurous  and  active 
chief  was  busied  in  augmenting  his  means 
of  defence  or  conquest,  and  in  acquiring 
tjie  information  necessary  to  protect  what 
he  had  gained,  and  to  extend  his  dominions. 
For  the  former  purpose,  corps  were  r;iised 
from  among  the  Egyptians,  and  some  were 
mounted  upon  dromedaries,  the  better  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  the  desert.  For  the 
latter,  Buonaparte  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  well-know-n  inter- 
val which  connects  Asia  with  Africa.  He 
subscribed  the  charter,  or  protection,  grant- 
ed to  the  Maronite  Monks  of  Sinai,  with 
the  greater  pleo.sure,  that  the  signature  of 
Mahommed  had  already  sanctioned  that  an- 
cient document.  He  visited  the  celebrated 
feuntains  of  Moses,  and,  misled  by  a  guide, 
had  nearlv  been  drowned  in  the  advancing 
tides  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  he  observes, 
would  have  furnished  a  text  to  a;,  u.e 
preachers  in  Europe.  But  the  same  Deity, 
who  rendered  thai  gulf  fatal  to  Pharaoh, 
bad  reserved  for  one,  who  equally  defied 
and  disowned  his  power,  the  rocks  of  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  this  ex* 
pc>dition,  or  speedilv  on  his  return,  he 
learned  that  two  Turkish  armies  had  as- 
sembled,— one  at  Rhodes,  and  the  other  in 
Syria,  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  Egypt. 
The  daring  eenius,  which  alwavs  desired  to 
anticipate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  de- 
termined him  to  march  with  a  strong  force 
fur  the  occupation  of  Syria,  and  thus  at 
dice  to  alarm  the  Turks  by  the  progress 
"»hich  he  expected  to  make  in  that  prov- 
icce.  and  to  ;ivi)i<l  being  attacked  in  F.gypt 
bv  two  Turkish  armies  at  the  same  time. 
His  commencement  was  as  successful  as 
his  enterprise  was  daring.  .\  body  of  Mam- 
elukes was  dispersed  by  a  night  attack. 
,  The  fort  of  El  .^rish,  considered  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  Egypt,  fell  easily  into  his  hands. 
Finallv,  at  the  head  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  he  traversed  the  desert,  so  famous  in 
biblical  history,  which  separates  Africa 
from  Asia,  and  entered  Palestine  without 
much   loss,  but  not  without  experiencing 


the  privations  Id.  which    the    waiulcrers   in 

those   sandy    wastes  have    been   uniformly 

subjected.     While  his  soldiers  lo(ike(i  with 

I  fear  on  the  howling  wilderness  which  they 

I  saw  around,  there  was  something  in  the  ex- 

j  tent  and  loneliness  of  the   sci-iie   lliat  cor- 

'  responded  with  the  swelling  soul  of  Napo- 

I  Icon,  and  acc-ommodated  itself  to  his  ideas 

of  immense  and  boundless  space.     He  was 

pleased  with  the  Hatlery,  which  derived  his 

Christian  name  from  two  Greek  words,  sig- 

•  nifying  thr;  Lion  ot"  tlie  Desert. 

I  pon  his  entering  the  Holy  Land,  Buo- 
I  naparte  again  drove  before  him  a  body  of 
Mamelukes,  belonging  to  those  who,  after 
[  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids  and  of  Salahieh, 
had  retreated  into  .Syria  ;  and  his  army  oc- 
cupied without  resistance  Gaza,  anciently  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  found 
.••■upplies  of  provisions,  .lalla,  a  celebrated 
city  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  was 
the  next  object  of  attack.  It  was  bravely 
assaulted  and  fiercely  detended.  But  the 
French  valour  untUliscipline  prevailed — the 
place  was  carried  by  storm — three  thousand 
'I'urks  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town 
was  abandoned  to  the  license  of  the  sol- 
diery, which,  by  Buonaparte's  own  admis- 
sion, never  assumed  a  shape  more  fright- 
ful.'* .Such,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  stern 
rule  of  war;  and  if  so,  most  of  our  readers 
will  acquiesce  in  the  natural  exclamation  of 
the  Mareschal  de  Montluc, ''  Certes,  we  sol- 
diers stand  in  more  need  of  the  Divine  mer- 
cy than  other  men,  seeing  that  our  profes- 
sion compels  us  to  command  and  to  witness 
deeds  of  such  cruellv."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  ordinary  horrors  attending  the 
storm  of  a  town,  that  tiie  charge  against 
Buonaparte  is  on  this  occasion  limited.  He 
is  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  an  ac- 
tion of  great  injustice,  as  well  as  of  espe- 
cial barbarity.  Concerning  this  we  shall 
endeavour  to  state,  stripped  of  colouring 
.i.'i  1  exaggeration,  first  the  charge,  and  then 
the  reply,  by  Napoleon  himself. 

After  the  breach  had  been  stormed,  a 
large  part  of  the  garrison,  estimated  by 
Buonaparte  himself  at  twelve  hundred  men, 
which  Miot  raises  to  betwixt  two  and  three 
thousand,  and  others  exaggerate  still  more, 
remained  on  the  defensive,  and  held  out  in 
the  mos(]ues,  and  a  sort  of  citadel  to  which 
thev  had  retreated,  till,  at  length,  despairing 
of  succour,  they  surrendered  their  arms, 
and  were  in  appearance  admitted  to  quar- 
ter. Of  this  body,  the  Egyptians  were 
carefully  separated  from  the  Turks,  Mau- 
grahins,and  Arnaouts;  and  while  the  first 
wore  restored  to  liberty,  and  sent  back  Jo 
their  country,  these  last  were  [)laced  under 
a  strong  guard.  Provisions  were  distribut- 
ed to  them,  and  they  were  jicrmitted  to  go 
by  detachments  in  quest  of  water,  .\ccoi 
ding  to  all  appearance,  they  were  consider- 
ed and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  This 
was  on  the  7th  of  March.  On  the  9th,  two 
days  allerwards,  this  body  of  prisoners  were 
marched  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  square  battalion,  commanded  byOen- 

*f'fe  his  (lenpatch    to    the    Directory,  on  tho 
Sjrriua  campaign. 
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eral  Bon.  Miot  assures  ys  that  he  himself 
mounted  liis  horse,  accompanied  the  mel- 
ancholy column,  and  witnessed  the  event. 
The  Turks  foresaw  their  fate,  but  used  nei- 
ther entreaties  nor  complaints  to  avert  it. 
They  marched  on,  silent  and  composed. 
SomQ  of  thcni,  of  liigher  rank,  seemed  to 
exhort  the  others  to  submit,  like  servants 
of  the  Prophet,  to  the  decree  which,  accor- 
ding to  tlieir  belief,  was  written  on  their 
forehead.  They  were  escorted  to  the  sand- 
hills to  the  south-east  of  Jaffa,  divided 
there  into  small  bodies,  and  put  to  death  by 
musketry.  The  execution  lasted  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  the  wounded,  as  in  the 
/hisillades  of  the  Revolution,  were  despatch- 
ed with  the  bayonet.  Their  bodies  were 
heaped  together,  and  formed  a  pyramid 
which  is  still  visible,  consisting  now  of  hu- 
man bones  as  originally  of  bloody  corpses. 

The  cruelty  of  this  execution  occasioned 
the  fact  itsell' to  be  doubted,  though  com- 
ing with  strong  evidence,  and  never  denied 
by  the  French  themselves.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, frankly  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
statement  both  to  Lord  Ebrington  and  to 
Dr.  O'Meara.  Well  might  the  author  of 
this  cruelty  write  to  the  Directory,  that  the 
storm  of  Jaffa  was  marked  by  horrors  which 
he  had  never  elsewhere  witnessed.  Buo- 
naparte's defence  was,  that  the  massacre 
was  justified  by  the  laws  of  war — that  the 
head  of  iiis  messenger  had  been  cut  off  bv 
the  governor  of  Jaffa,  when  sent  to  summon 
him  to  surrender — tliat  these  Turks  were  a 
part  of  the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  who  had 
engaged  not  to  serve  against  the  French, 
and  were  found  immediately  afterwards  de- 
fending Jaffa,  in  breach  of  the  terms  of  their 
capitulation.  They  had  int'urred  the  doom 
of  death,  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  war — 
Wellington,  he  said,  would  have  in  his 
place  acted  in  the  same  manner. 

To  this  plea  the  following  obvious  an- 
swers apply.  If  the  Turkish  governor  had 
behaved  like  a  barbarian,  for  which  his 
country,  and  the  religion  which  Napoleon 
meditated  to  embrace,  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse, the  French  general  had  avenged  him- 
self by  the  storm  and  plunder  of  tiie  town, 
with  which  his  revenge  ought  in  all  reason 
to  have  been  satisfied.  If  some  of  these 
unhappy  Turks  had  broken  their  faith  to 
Buonaparte,  and  were  found  again  in  the 
ranks  which  they  had  sworn  to  abandon,  it 
could  not,  according  to  the  most  severe  con- 
struction of  the  rules  of  war,  authorize  the 
dreadful  retaliation  of  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre upon  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  without 
inquiring  whether  they  had  been  all  equally 
guilty.  Lastly,  and  admitting  them  all  -to 
stand  in  the  same  degree  of  criminality, 
although  their  breach  of  faith  might  have 
entitled  Buonaparte  to  refuse  these  men 
quarter  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands, 
that  right  was  emled  when  the  French  gon- 
er-:! received  their  submission,  and  when 
they  had  given  up  the  means  of  defence,  on 
condition  of  safety  for  life  at  least. 

This  bloody  deed  must  alwavs  remain  a 
deep  stain  on  the  character  of  Napoleon. 
"Vet  we  do  not  view  it  as  the  indulgence  of 
&a  innate  love  of  cruelty  ;  for  nolhiflg  iu 


Buonaparte's  history  shows  the  existence 
of  that  vice,  and  there  are  many  things 
which  intimate  his  disposition  to  have  been 
naturally  humane.  But  he  was  ambitious 
aimed  at  immense  and  gigantic  undertak- 
ings, and  easily  learned  to  overlook  the 
waste  of  human  life,  which  the  execution 
of  his  projects  necessarily  involved.  He 
seems  to  have  argued,  not  on  the  character 
of  the  action,  but  solely  on  the  effect  which 
•it  was  to  produce  upon  his  own  combina- 
tions. His  army  was  small  ;  and  it  was  his 
business  to  strilie  terror  into  his  numerous 
enemies,  and  the  measure  to  be  adopted 
seemed  capable  of  making  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  who  should  hear  of  it.  Besides, 
these  men,  if  dismissed,  would  immediate- 
ly rejoin  his  enemies.  He  had  experienced 
their  courage,  and  to  disarm  them  would 
have  been  almost  an  unavailing  precaution, 
where  their  national  weapon,  the  sabre,  was 
so  easily  attained.  To  detain  them  prison- 
ers would  have  required  a  stronger  force 
than  Napoieon  could  afford,  would  have 
added  difficulty  and  delay  to  the  movement 
of  his  troops,  and  tended  to  exhaust  his 
supplies.  That  sort  of  necessity,  therefore^ 
which  men  fancy  to  themselves  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  forego  a  favourite  object 
for  the  sake  of  obeying  a  moral  precept- 
that  necessity  which  might  be  more  prop- 
erly termed  a  temptation  difficult  to  be  re- 
sisted— that  necessity  which  has  been  call- 
ed the  tyrant's  plea,  was  the  cause  of  the 
massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  must  remain  its  sole 
apology. 

It  might  almost  seem  that  Heaven  set  its 
vindictive  brand  upon  this  deed  of  butche- 
ry, for  about  the  time  it  was  committed  the 
plague  broke  out  in  the  army.  Buonaparte 
with  a  moral  courage  deserving  as  much 
praise  as  his  late  cruelty  deserved  reproba- 
tion, went  into  the  hospitals  in  person,  anc- 
while  exposing  himseii",  without  hesitation, 
to  the  infection,  diminished  the  terror  of 
the  disease  in  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers 
generally,  and  even  of  the  patients  them- 
selves, who  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  and  gained  by  doing  so  the  fair- 
est chance  of  recovery. 
.Meanwhile,  determined  to  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  Buonaparte  resolved  to 
advance  to  .Saint  Jean  d'Acre.  so  celebrat- 
ed in  the  wars  of  Palestine.  The  Turkish 
Pacha,  or  governor  of  Syria,  who,  like  oth- 
ers  in  his  situation,  accounted  himself  al- 
most an  independent  sovereign ,  was  Achmet, 
who,  by  his  unrelenting  cruelties  and  exe- 
cutions, had  procured  the  terrible  distinc- 
tion of  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher.  Buona- 
parte addressed  this  formidable  chief  in  two 
letters,  offering  his  alliance,  and  threatening 
him  with  his  vengeance  if  it  should  be  re- 
jected. To  neither  did  the  Pacha  return 
any  answer — in  the  second  instance  he  put 
to  death  the  messenger.  The  French  gen- 
eral advanced  against  Acre,  vowing  re- 
venge. There  were,  however,  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  his  enterprise,  on  which  he 
had  not  calculated. 

The  Pacha  had  communicated  the  ap- 
proach of  Napoleon  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  whoiu  had  been  conxnutled  the  ch&rge 
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of  assisting  the  Turks  in  their  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  F.iiypl,  and  who,  tor  l)iat  pur- 
pose, was  cruising  in  the  l-evant.  He  has- 
tened to  sail  for  Acre  with  the  Tigre  and 
Theseus,  ships  of  the  )ine,  and  arriving  there 
two  davs  ere  liie  Frencii  made  their  apjjear- 
ance,  contributed  grealiv  to  place  the  town, 
the  fortificatinns  of  which  were  on  the  old 
Gothic  plan,  in  a  respectable  state  of  de- 
fence. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  so  hit^hlv  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  occasion,  had  been 
long  celebrated  for  the  most  intrepid  cour- 
age, and  spirit  of  enterprise.  His  character 
was,  besides  marked  by  those  traits  of  eiithu- 
aiasm  at  which  cold  and  vulgar  minds  arc  apt 
to  sneer,  because  incapable  of  undorstand- 
in»them  ;  vet  without  which  gre.at  and  hon- 
ourable acti<>i>a  have  rarely  been  achieved. 
He  had  also  a  talent,  uncommon  among  the 
English,  that  of  acting  easily  with  foreign. 
and  especially  with  barbarous  troops,  and 
understanding  how  to  make  their  efforts 
availing  for  the  service  of  the  common 
cause,  thounh  exerted  in  a  manner  ditl'erent 
from  those  of  civilized  nations.  This  brave 
officer  having  been  tVequent'.y  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  alarming  the  French 
coast,  had  been  taken  on  one  occasion,  and. 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  out  of  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Temple,  from  which  he  was  deliver- 
ed by  a  daring  stratagem,  effected  by  the 
French  royalist  party.  He  had  not  been 
many  hours  at  Acre,  when  Providence  af- 
forded him  a  distinguishing  mark  of  favour. 
The  Theseus,  which  had  been  detached  to 
intercept  anv  French  vessels  that  might  be 
attending  on  Buonaparte's  march.  <letected 
a  small  flotilla  stealing  under  Mount  Car- 
mel.  and  h.id  the  ffood  fortune  to  nnke 
prize  of  seven  out  of  nine  of  them.  They 
were  a  convoy  from  Damietta.  bound  for 
Acre,  having  on  board  heavy  cannon,  plat- 
forms, ammunition,  and  other  necessary  ar- 
ticles. These  cannon  and  military  stores, 
destined  to  form  the  siege  of  Acre,  became 
eminently  useful  in  its  defence,  and  the 
consequence  of  their  capture  was  eventual- 
ly decisive  of  the  struggle.  General  I'hi- 
lippeaux,  a  French  rovalist,  and  otficnr  of 
enaineers,  immediately  applied  himself  to 
j»face  the  cannon  thus  acquired,  to  the 
amount  of  betwixt  thirtv  and  forty,  upon 
the  walls  which  they  had  been  intended  to 
destroy.  This  officer,  who  had  been  Buona- 
parte's school-fellow,  and  the  principal  ajciit 
in  delivering  Sir  Sidney  Smith  from  orison, 
possessed  rare  talents  in  his  profession. 
Thus  stranjely  met  under  the  walls  of  .\cre. 
an  F.ngli^li  officer,  late  a  prisoner  in  the 
Temple  at  I'aris.  and  a  French  colonel  of 
engineers,  with  the  late  general  of  the  .\r- 
my  of  Italy,  the  ancient  companion  of  I'hi- 
lippeaux.*  and  about  tn  become  almost  the 
personal  enemv  of  Smith. 

On  the  17th  March,  the  French  came  in 
right  of  Acre,  which  is  built  on  a  peninsula 
advancing  into  the  sea,  and  so  convenient- 

*  PhilippeauT  ilicd  (luring  till!  siejo,  of  -i  fover 
brought  un  hy  faiigiie.  Biiin^pirle  spoko  orhim 
with  mure  respect  than  he  aiM:il1y  abowpil  to  those 
wtio  had  into  luccessful  in  opposing  him.     One 


ly  situated  that  vessels  can  lie  near  the 
shore,  and  annoy  with  their  fire  whatever 
advances  to  assault  the  fortifications.  JS'ot- 
withstandintr  the  presence  ol'  two  British 
ships  of  war.  and  the  disappointment  con- 
cerning his  battering  cannon,  which  were 
now  pointed  against  him  from  the  ramparts, 
Buonaparte,  with  a  characteristic  persever- 
ance which  on  such  an  occasion  was  push- 
ed into  obstinacy,  refused  to  abandon  his 
purpose,  and  proceeded  to  open  trenches, 
although  the  guns  which  he  had  to  place  iu 
them  were  only  twelve  pounders.  The 
point  of  attack  was  a  large  lower  which 
predominated  over  the  rest  of  the  fortifi- 
catious.  A  mine  at  the  same  time  was  run 
under  the  extreme  defences. 

By  the  ii8th  March  a  breach  wasetTected, 
the  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  trench  pro- 
ceeded to  the  assault  upon  that  day.  They 
advanced  at  the  charging  step  under  a  mur- 
derous Sre  from  the  walls,  but  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  a  deep  ditch  bfUv.ixt  them 
and  the  tower.  They  crossed  it.  neverthe- 
less, bv  help  of  the  scalincr-ladtlers  which 
they  carried  with  them,  and  forced  their 
way  as  far  as  the  tov.er.  from  which  it  is 
said  that  the  defenders,  impressed  by  the 
fate  of  Jaifa.  were  beginning  to  fly.  They 
were  checked  by  the  example  of  Djezzar 
himself,  who  tired  his  own  pistols  at  the 
French,  and  upbraided  the  Moslems  who 
were  retreating  from  the  walls.  The  de- 
fences were  airain  manned  ;  the  French, 
unable  to  support  the  renewed  fire,  were 
checked  and  forced  back  ;  and  the  Turks 
tilling  upon  them  in  their  retreat  with  sa- 
bre in  hand,  killed  a  number  of  their  best 
men,  and  Mailly,  who  c  ommanded  the  par- 
ty. Sorties  were  made  from  the  place  to 
destroy  the  French  works  ;  and  although 
the  cries  with  which  the  Turks  carry  on 
their  military  manceuvres  gave  the  alarm  to 
the  enemy,  yet,  assisted  by  a  detachment 
of  British  seamen,  they  did  the  French 
considerable  damage,  reconnoitred  the 
mine  which  they  were  forming  anew,  and 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  its  direction  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  a  counter  mine. 

While  the  strife  was  thus  fiercely  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  with  mutual  loss  and 
increased  animosity,  the  besiegers  were 
threatened  with  otlier  dangers.  An  army 
of  Moslem  troops  of  various  nations,  but  all 
actuated  by  the  same  religious  zeal,  had 
formed  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria, and  uniting  with  them  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  now  called 
Naplous,  formeil  the  plan  of  attacking  the 
French  armv  Ivinj  before  Acre  on  one  side, 
while  Djezzar  and  his  allies  should  assail 
them  upon  the  other.  Kleber,  with  his  di- 
vision, was  despatched  ^y  Buonaparte  to 
disperse  this  assemblage.  But  thouofh  he 
obtained  considerable  advantages  over  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Syrian  army,  their 
strength  was  sodisproportioned,  that  at  last, 
while  he  held  a  position  near  Mount  Ta- 
bor, with  two  or  three  thousand  men.  he 

reason  mijht  be,  th.it  the  merit  given  to  Pliilip- 
peniix  was  in  some  degree  subsrracted  from  Sir 
Silney  Smith.  The  former  wa«  n.  Frenchman,  and 
duiiJ — the  latter  alive,  and  an  Englishman. 
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was  surrounded  by  about  ten  times  his  own 
number.  But  his  general-in-chief  was  hast- 
ening to  his  assistance.  Buonaparte  left 
two  divisions  to  keep  the  trenches  before 
Acre,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  in 
three  columns.  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a 
fourth,  occupied  the  pass  called  Jacob's 
Bridge.  'J'he  attack,  made  on  various 
points,  was  everywhere  succes-sful.  The 
camp  of  the  .Syrian  army  was  taken  ;  their 
defeat,  almost  their  dispersion,  was  accom- 
|)lis!ied,  while  their  scattered  remains  fled 
to  Damascus.  Buonaparte  returned,  crown- 
ed with  laurels,  to  the  siege  of  Acre. 

Here,  too,  the  arrival  of  thirty  heavy 
pieces  of  cannon  from  Jaffa  seemed  to 
promise  that  success,  which  the  French 
had  as  yet  been  unable  to  attain.  It  was 
about  this  time  that,  walking  on  the  Mount 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Richard 
Coeur  do  Lion,  Buonaparte  expressed  him- 
self to  Murat  in  these  terms,  as  he  pointed 
to  St.  Jean  D'Acre  : — '•  The  fate  of  the  East 
depends  upon  yonder  petty  town.  Its  con- 
quest will  ensure  the  main  object  of  my  ex- 
pedition, and  Damascus  will  be  the  first 
fruit  of  it."*  Thus  it  would  seem,  that 
while  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  Buonaparte 
held  tlie  same  language,  which  he  did  many 
years  after  its  failure  when  at  St.  Helena. 

Repeated  and  desperate  assaults  proved, 
that  the  consequence  which  he  attached  to 
taking  Acre  w.as  as  great  as  his  words  ex- 
pressed. The  assailants  suffered  severely 
on  these  occasions,  for  they  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  two  ravelins,  or  external  forti- 
fications, which  had  been  constructed  un- 
der Philippeaux's  directions,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish shipping.  At  length,  employing  to  the 
uttermost  the  heavy  artillery  now  in  his 
possession,  Buonaparte,  in  spite  of  a  blocdy 
and  obstinate  opposition,  forced  his  way  to 
the  disputed  tower,  and  made  a  lodgment 
on  the  second  story.  It  afforded,  however, 
no  access  to  the  town  5  and  the  troops  re- 
mained there  as  in  a  cul  de  sac,  the  lodg- 
ment being  covered  from  the  English  and 
Turkish  fire  by  a  work  constructed  partly 
of  packs  of  cotton,  partly  of  the  dead  bod- 
ies of  the  slain,  built  up  along  with  them. 

.\t  this  critical  moment,  a  fleet,  bearing 
reinforcetnents  long  hoped  for  and  mucli 
needed,  appeared  in  view  of  the  garrison. 
They  contained  Turkish  troops  under  the 
command  of  Hassan  Bey,  Yet  near  as 
they  were,  the  danger  was  imminent  that 
Acre  might  b(;  taken  ere  they  could  land. 
To  prevent  such  a  misfortune.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  in  person  proceeded  to  the  disputed 
tower,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  British 
seamen,  armed  with  pikes.  They  united 
themselves  to  a  corps  of  Brave  Turks,  who 
defended  the  breach  rather  with  heavy 
stones  than  with  other  weapons.  The  heap 
of  ruins  whicli  divided  the  contending  par- 
ties served  as  a  breast-work  to  both.  The 
muzzles  of  the  muskets  touched  each  oth- 
er, and  the  spear-heads  of  the  standards 
were  locked  together.    At  this  moment  one 

*  RcliU<xl  by  Miot,  oe  communicated  to  him  by 
Uurat 


of  the  Turkish  regiments  of  Hassan's  ar 
my,  which  had  by  this  time  landed,  made 
a  sortie  upon  the  French;  and  though  they 
were  driven  back,  yet  the  diversion  occa- 
sioned the  besiegers  to  be  forced  from 
their  lodgment, 

Abanaoiiing  the  ill-omened  tower,  which 
had  cost  the  besiegers  so  many  men,  Buon- 
aparte   now   turned    his   efforts    towards   a 
considerable  breach  that   had  lieen  efiecled 
in  the  curtain,  and   which  promised  a  more 
easy   entrance.     It  proved,   indeed,  but  too 
e.asy  ;  for  Djezzar  Pacha  opp.:i-ed  to  the  as- 
sault on  this   occasion  ;'.  new   motlc  of  tac- 
tics.    Confiding  in  his   superior  numbers, 
he  suffered  the   French,   who  were   com- 
manded by  the  intrepid  General  Lannes,  to 
surmount  the  breach  without  opposition,  by 
which  they  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the 
place.     They   had  no  sooner  entered,  than, 
a  numerous  body  of  Turks,  mingled  among 
them  with   loud  shouts;   and  ere  they  had 
time   or  room  to  avail   themselves  of  their 
discipline,  brought  them  into  that  state  of 
close  fighting,  where   strength  and  agility 
are   superior  to  every  other  acquirement. 
The  Turks,  wielding  the  sabre  in  one  hand, 
and  tlie  poniard  in  the  other,  cut  to  pieces 
almost  all  the   French   who   had   entered. 
General   Ranibaud  lay  a  headless  corpse  in 
the   breach — Lannes   vias    with    dilhculty 
brought  off.  severely  wounded.    The  Turks 
gave    no   quarter  ;  and  instantly  cutting  the 
heads   off  of  those    whom   they  slew,   car- 
ried them   to   the  Pacha,  who  sat  in  public 
distributing  money   to  those  who  brought 
him  these  bloody  tropliies,  which   now  lay 
piled  in  heaps   around  him.     This  was  the 
sixtii  assault  upon  these  tottering  and  blood- 
stained ramparts,     "  Victory,"  said  IS'apole- 
on,  "  is  to  the  most  persevering :''  and  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Kleber,  he  resolved 
upon  another  and  yet  more  desperate  attack. 
On  the  21st  Alay  the  final  effort  was  made. 
The  attack  of  the  morning  failed,  and  Colo- 
nel Veneux  renewed  il  at  midday.     •'  Be 
assured,"    said  he    to    Buonaparte,  •'  .\cre 
sJKill  be  yours  to-night,  or  \'enen.x  will  die 
on  the  breach.'"    He  kept  his    v.ord  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.     Bon  was  also  r.lain,  whose 
division  had  been  the  executioners  of  the 
garrison  of  Jafl'a.     The  French  now  retreat- 
ed,   dispirited,  and   despairing   of  success. 
The  contest  had  been  carried  on  at  half  a 
musket   shot  distance  ;  and  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  lying  around,  putrihed  under  the 
burning  sun,  and  spread  disease  among  the 
Kurvivorn.     An  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  suspension  of  arms  for  removing  this 
horrible  annoyance,      Miot  says   that   the 
Pacha  returned  no  answer  to  the  propos.il 
of  the    French,     .\ccording  to   Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  otiicial   reports,   the  armistice  for 
this  humane   purpose  was  actually  agreed 
on.  but  broken  off  by  the  French  firing  upon 
tlios(!  who  were  engaged  in  the  melancholy 
office,  and  then  rushing  on  to  make  their 
last  unsuccessful   charge  and  assault  upon 
the  breach.    This  would  h.ave  been  a  crimo 
so  us(>lesK,  and  would  have  tended  so  much 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  French  them- 
selves,   that    we   cannot   help   suspecting 
some  misunderstanding  had  occurred,,  and 
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that  the  interruption  was  under  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  %vorking 
party. 

This  is  the  more  probable,  as  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  reports  the  circumstance,  was 
not  at  this  time  disposed  to  put  the  best 
construction  on  any  action  of  Buonaparte's, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  reirariled  the  Brit- 
ish seaman  with  neculidr  dislike,  and  even 
malignity.  The  cause  of  personal  quarrel 
betwi.xt  them  was  rather  singular. 

Buonaparte  had  addressed  the  subjects 
of  .\chinet  DjezzarV  pachalik,  in  terms  in- 
viting them  to  rrvolt.  and  join  tiin  French  ; 
yet  was  much  otfcnded  wlicii,  imitating  his 
own  policy,  the  Facha  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  caused  letters  to  be  sent  into  his 
camp  before  Acre,  urging  his  soldiers  to 
mutiny  and  desertion.  Sir  Sidney  also 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  Druses, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call- 
ing on  them  to  trust  the  f.iith  of  a  Ciirist- 
ian  knight,  rather  than  that  of  an  unprin- 
cipled renegado.  Nettled  at  these  in.sults, 
Buonaparte  declared  that  the  I'nglish  com- 
modore was  mad ;  and,  r.ccording  to  his 
account,  Sir  Sidney  replied  by  sending  him 
a  challenge.  The  French  general  scorn- 
fully refused  this  invitation,  unless  the 
challenger  would  bring  Marlborough  to 
meet  him,  but  offered  to  send  one  of  his 
grenadiers  to  indulge  the  Englishman's  de- 
sire of  single  combat.  The  good  taste  of 
the  challenge  may  be  doubted,  if  indeed 
auch  was  ever  sent ;  but  the  scorn  of  the 
reply  ought  to  have  been  mitigated,  con- 
sidering it  was  addressed  to  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  dauntless  and  determined 
oppositifn  Buonaparte's  favourite  object 
had  failed,  and  who  was  presently  to  com- 
pel him  for  the  first  time  to  an  inglorious 
retreat. 

Another  calumny,  circulated  by  Buona- 
parte against  the  English  commodore,  was, 
that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pose his  French  prisoners  to  the  infection  of 
the  plague,  by  placing  them  in  vessels  where 
that  dreadful  contagion  prevailed.  This 
charge  had  no  other  foundation,  tiian  in  Buo- 
naparte's wish,  by  spreading  such  a  scan- 
dal, to  break  off  all  communication  between 
the  commodore  and  the  discontented  of  his 
own  army.  After  the  heat  excited  by  their 
angry  collision  had  long  subsided,  it  is 
amusing  to  find  Napoleon,  when  in  the  isl- 
and of  Saint  Helena,  declaring,  that  his 
opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  altered  for 
the  better,  since  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  that 
he  now  considered  him  as  a  worthy  sort  of 
man — for  an  Englishman. 

The  siege  of  .Vcre  had  now  continued  six- 
ty days  since  the  opening  of  the  trenches. 
The  besiegers  had  marched  no  less  than 
eight  times  to  the  assault,  while  eleven  des- 
per^e  sallies  were  evidence  of  the  obstina- 
cy of  the  defence.  Several  of  the  best 
French  generals  were  killed ;  among  the 
rest  Caffarelli,*  for  whom   Buonaparte  had 


*  Caffarelli  was  shot  in  the  elhow,   and  died  of 
the  amputation  of  the  limb.     He  had  before  lost  a 


f particular  esteem  ;  and  the  army  was  great- 
y  reduced  by  the  sword  and  the  plague, 
which  raged  at  once  among  their  devoted 
I  bands.  Ketieat  became  int^vitable.  Yet 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  give  it  such  a 
colcuring  as  might  make  the  measure  seem 
voluntary.  Sometimes  lie  announced  that 
his  purpose  of  going  to  .\i;re  was  sufficient- 
ly accomplished  when  he  liad  battered  down 
the  palace  of  the  Pacha;  at  other  times  he 
affirmed  he  had  left  the  whole  town  a  heap 
of  ruins  ;  and  finally,  he  informed  the  Di- 
rectory tliat  lie  could  easily  have  taken  the 
])lace,  but  the  plague  Ixnng  raging  within 
its  walls,  and  it  being  impossible  to  prevent 
the  troops  from  seizing  on  infected  clothes 
forpart  of  their  booty,  he  had  rather  decline 
the  capture  of  Acre,  than  run  the  risk  of  in- 
troducing this  horrid  malady  among  his  sol- 
diers. What  his  real  feelings  must  have 
been,  while  covering  his  chagrin  with  su'-.h 
flimsy  pretexts,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  following  frank  avowal  to  his  attendanta 
in  Saint  Helena.  Speaking  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  most  important  affairs  on  the 
the  most  trivial,  he  remarks,  that  the  mis- 
take of  the  ca;)tain  of  a  frigate,  who  bcre 
away,  instead  of  forcing  his  passage  to  the 
place  of  his  destination,  had  prevented  the 
face  of  the  world  from  being  totally  chang- 
ed. '•  Acre,"  he  said,  "  would  otherwise 
have  been  taken — the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damascus  and  .\leppo — in  a 
twinkling  of  an  eye  thev  would  have  been 
on  the  Euphrates — the  Syrian  Christians 
would  have  joined  us — the  Druses,  the  .\r- 
menians  would  have  united  witli  us." — 
Some  one  replied,  '"  we  mia;ht  have  been 
reinforced  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men." — '•  Say  six  hundred  thousand." 
said  the  Emperor;  "  who  can  calculate  the 
amount?  I  would  have  reached  Constanti- 
nopie  and  the  Indies — I  would  have  changed 
the  face*!' the  v.-orld.''* 

log,  which  induced  tho  French  soU-ieis,  who  dis- 
liked liim  as  one  of  the  principal  contriver-!  o(  tha 
Egyptian  expedition,  to  say,  when  they  3aw  him 
hobbb  past,  "  He,  at  least,  nee<l  care  little  about 
the  matter — he  ii  sure  to  have  one  foot  in  France." 
He  li.ad  some  days  delirium  before  he  died  ;  but 
Count  Las  Cases  reports,  that  whenever  Buona- 
parte wa-f  announced,  his  presence — nay,  bis  name 
alone — seemed  to  cure  the  wanderings  of  the  pa- 
tient's spirit,  and  that  this  phenomenon  was  re- 
newed so  otien  as  the  General  made  hirn  a  visit. 

*  Las  Cases'  Journal  de  la  Vie  Privee,  &c.  da 
Napoleon,  torn,  ff  partie  secondc,  p.  384.  Tlieex- 
tiavagance  nf  Napoleon's  plan  unavoidably  re- 
minds us  of  tho  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Tha 
cause  to  which  he  nscril)cs  it  is  the  mistake  of  a 
captain  of  a  frigate,  who,  instead  of  forcing  his 
way  to  .Acre,  against  the  opposiiion  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  was  unfortunately  taken  by  them.  This 
is  a  miHle  of  reasoning  which  Xa'oleoii  was  very 
ready  to  adopt.  The  miscarriage  .jf  his  plans  wa* 
seldom  imputed  by  him  to  the  successful  wisdom 
or  valour  of  an  enemy,  but  to  some  accidental  cir  • 
cumstance,  or  blunder,  which  dcranged-the  schema 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  infallible.  Some 
of  his  best  generals  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
considered  the  rashness  of  the  attack  upon  Acre, 
a.s  involving  the  certainty  of  failure.  Kleber  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  the  Turks  defended 
themselves  with  the  skill  of  Christians,  and  that 
the  French  attacked  like  Turks. 
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Viacitssion  concerning  the  alleged  Poisoning  of  the  Sick  in  the  Hospitals  at  Jaffa.^' 
ISapoUon  acquiUed  of  lite  Charge.— French  Army  re-enter  Cairo  on  the  \Uh  June.— 
Retrospect  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  during  hin  Absence. 
— Incursion  of  Murad  Zic?/.— 18,000  Turks  occupy  Aboukir— Attacked  and  defeated 
by  Buonaparte — Tliis  Victory  terminates  Sapoleon's  Car£"rin  Egypt. —  Views  of  liit 
Situation  there  after  that  Battle. — Admiral  fiantheaume  receives  Orders  to  make  rea- 
dy for  i'ea — Un  tiie  'lid  August,  Napoleon  embarks  for  France,  leaving  Kixher  and 
Alenou  first  and  second  in  Command  of  the  Army —Arrives  in  Ajaccio,  in  Corf^a. 
on  tlie  oOih  September,  and  lands  at  Frejus,  in  France,  on  the  9th  October. 


The  retreat  from  before  Acre  was  conduct- 
ed with  equal  skill  and  secrecy,  tliough 
Buonaparte  was  compelled  to  lerive  behind 
his  heavy  cannon,  which  he  either  buried 
or  threw  into  the  sea.  But  by  a  rumour 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  French  army, 
he  was  alleged  to  have  taken  a  f;ir  more  ex- 
traordinary measure  of  preparation  for  re- 
treat, by  destroying  with  opium  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  who  could  not  march  along 
with  the  army. 

This  transaction  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  si«ge  of  Acre  being  raised  on  the  20th 
of  May  17S)y,  the  French  army  retreated  to 
Jaffa,  where  their  military  hospitals  had 
been  established  during  the  siege.  Upon 
the  27th,  Buonaparte  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  his  retreat,  and  in  the 
meantime  such  of  the  patients  as  were  con- 
valescent were  sent  forward  on  the  road  to 
Egypt,  under  the  necessary  precautions  for 
their  safety.  There  remained  an  indefinite 
number,  reaching  at  the  greatest  computa- 
tion to  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty,  but  stated 
by  Buonaparte  himself  to  be  cnlv  seven, 
whose  condition  was  desperate.  Their  dis- 
ease was  the  plague,  and  to  carry  them  on- 
ward, seemed  to  threaten  the  army  with  in- 
fection •,  while  to  leave  them  bel^d,  was 
abandoning  them  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
Turks,  by  whom  all  str;igglers  and  prisoners 
were  cruelly  murdered,  often  with  protract- 
ed torture.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Buonaparte  submitted  to  Desgenettes,  chief 
of  the  medical  stalf,  the  propriety  of  ending 
the  victims'  misery  by  a  dose  of  opium. 
The  physician  answered,  with  the  heroism 
belonging  to  his  profession,  that  his  art 
taught  him  how  to  cure  men,  not  how  to  kill 
them. 

The  proposal  was  agreeable  to  Buona- 
parte's principles,  who,  advocating  the  le- 
gality of  suicide,  naturally  might  believe, 
that  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  relieve  himself 
of  intolerable  evils  by  depriving  himself  of 
life,  a  general  or  a  monarch  may  deal  forth 
that  measure  to  his  soldiers  or  subjects, 
which  he  would  think  it  advisable  to  act 
upon  in  his  own  case.  It  was  consistent, 
also,  with  his  character,  rather  to  look  at 
results  than  at  the  measures  which  wore  to 
produce  them,  and  to  consider  in  many  ca- 
ses the  end  as  an  excuse  for  the  means  •'  I 
would  have  desired  such  a  relief  for  myself 
in  the  same  circumstances,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Wardin.  To  O'Mcara  he  affirmed,  "  that 
he  would  have  taken  such  a  step  even  with 
respect  to  his  own  son."      The  fallacy  of 


this  reasoning  is  demonstrable  ;  but  Buona 
parte  was  saved  from  acting  on  it  by  the  re- 
sistance of  Desgenettes.  A  rear-guard  was 
left  to  protect  these  unhappy  men  ;  and  the 
English  found  some  of  them  alive,  who,  if 
Desgenettes  had  been  more  compliant, 
would  have  been  poisoned  by  their  physi- 
cian. If  Buonaparte  was  guilty  ofentertaining 
such  a  purpose,  whether  entertained  from 
indifference  to  human  life,  or  from  wild  and 
misdirected  ideas  of  humanity,  he  met  an 
appropriate  punishment  in  the  general  be- 
lief which  long  subsisted,  that  the  deed  had 
been  actually  carried  into  execution,  not  in 
the  persons  of  a  few  expiring  wretches  only, 
but  upon  several  hundred  men.  Miot  says 
the  report  was  current  in  the  French  army 
—Sir  Robert  Wilson  found  it  credited  among 
tlieir  officers,  when  they  became  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners. — and  Count  Las  Cases  ad- 
mits it  was  L'onerally  believed  by  the  sol- 
diers. But  though  popular  credulity  eager- 
ly receives  whatever  stories  are  marked  by 
the  horrible  and  wonderful,  history,  on  the 
contrary,  demands  direct  evidence,  and  the 
existence  of  powerful  motives,  for  whatev- 
er is  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. The  poisoning  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men  is  neither  easily  managed  nor  easily 
concealed ;  and  why  should  the  French 
leader  have  had  recourse  to  it,  since,  like 
many  a  retreating  general  before  him,  he 
had  only  to  leave  the  patients  for  whom  he 
had  not  the  means  of  transportation  ?  To 
poison  the  sick  and  helpless,  must  have  de- 
stroyed his  interest  with  the  remainder  of 
his  soldiers  ;  whereas,  to  have  left  tliem  t© 
their  fate,  was  a  matter  too  customary,  and 
too  much  considered  as  a  point  of  necessi- 
ty, to  create  any  discontent*  among  those 

*  Miot  give?  a  melancholy,  but  too  true  a  pic- 
ture,of  the  indifference  with  which  soldiers,  when 
on  a  retreat,  regard  the  suffertiig.s  of  Iho^  whose 
strength  does  not  en.ihle  them  to  keep  up  with  the 
march.  He  describes  .a  man,  affected  by  the  fear 
of  being  left  to  the  cruelties  ol"the  Turks,  snatch- 
ing up  his  knapsack,  and  staggiTing  nt1er  the  col- 
umn to  which  lie  beh>nged,  while  liis  gluzed  eye, 
uncertain  motion,  and  stumliling  pace,  excited  the 
fear  of  some,  and  the  riilicule  of  others.  "His 
account  is  made  up,"  said  one  of  his  comrades,  a« 
lie  roeleil  about  amongst  tlitm  like  a  drunkard. 
"  He  will  not  ni  .ke  a  long  march  of  il,"  sniil  an- 
otlier.  And  when,  after  more  than  one  fall  hi-  at 
li'Mgtii  became  unnbte  to  rise,  the  ol>«orvalion,  that 
-'  he  htid  taken  up  his  iiuartors,"  was  all  the  moat 
wliich  it  was  thought  iiectissiiry  to  make.  It  i»  in 
these  cases,  as  Miot  justly  observes,  that  inihtfer- 
enCG  and  selli<hness  fiecoma  universal ;  unci  he  that 
would  ho  comfortaWe  must  maougu  to  rely  on  hin 
o-vn  exeilions,  and,  above  all,  to  remain  in  good 
health. 
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whose  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  their  gen-  | 
eral,  consisted  in  moving  on  as  fast  as  pos-  ' 
Bible.  Again,  liad  such  a  horrible  expedi-  , 
ent  been  had  recourse  to,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  the  knowledge  ol"6ir  Sidney  .Smith,  ; 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  give  the  hor-  | 
rid  fact  puhhcity,  were  it  onl/ to  retaliate 
upon  Buonaparte  for  the  scandalous  accusa- 
tions which  he  had  circulated  against  the 
English.  But  though  he  mentions  various 
complaints  which  the  prisoners  made 
against  their  general,  and  though  he  states 
himself  to  have  found  seven  men  alive  m 
the  hospitals  at  Jatfa,  (being  apparently  the 
very  persons  whom  it  had  been  proposed  to 
despatch  by  opium,)  he  says  not  a  word  of 
what  he  would  doubtless  have  told  not  un- 
willingly, had  there  l)een  ground  for  believ- 
ing it.  iXeither,  among  the  numerous  per- 
sons to  whom  the  truth  must  be  known,  has 
any  one  come  forward  since  Buonaparte's 
fall,  who  could  give  the  least  evidence  to 
authenticate  the  report  otherwise  than  as 
a  rumour,  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  unjus- 
tifiable proposal  which  had  indeed  been 
made  by  Buonaparte  to  Dcsgencltes,  but 
never  acted  upon.  Tiie  same  patient  and 
impartial  investigation,  therefore,  whicli 
compels  us  to  record  that  the  massacre  of 
the  'I'urkish  prisoners  in  cold  blood  is  fully 
proved,  induces  us  to  declare,  that  the  poi- 
floning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa  has  been  alfirmed 
without  sufficient  evidence. 

Buonaparte  continued  his  retreat  from 
Syria,  annoyed  by  the  natives,  who  harass- 
ed his  march,  and  retaliating  the  injuries 
which  he  received,  by  plundering  and  burn- 
ing the  villages  which  lay  in  the  course  of 
bi8  march.  He  left  Jaffa  on  the  28th  May, 
and  upon  the  14th  June  re-entered  Cairo, 
with  a  reputation  not  so  much  increased  bv 
the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  as  diminished 
and  sullied  for  the  time  by  the  retreat  from 
Acre. 

Lower  Egypt,  during  the  absence  of  Buo- 
naparte, had  remained  undisturbed,  unless 
by  partial  insurrections.  In  one  of  these 
an  impostor  personated  that  mvsterious  in- 
dividual, the  Imaum  Mohadi,  of  whom  the 
Orientals  believe  that  he  is  not  deail,but  is^ 
destined  to  return  and  combat  Antichrist, 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things  takes 
place.  This  pretender  to  supernatural  pow- 
er, as  well  as  others  who  placed  tiiemsrlves 
at  the  head  of  insurrections  withoQl  such 
hijrh  pretensions,  was  completely  defeated; 
and  the  Krencli  showed  the  greatest  sever- 
ity in  punishing  their  followers,  and  the 
country  which  had  furnished  them  with 
partisans. 

In  Upper  Eijypt  there  had  been  more  ob- 
•tinntc  contention.  Murad  Rev.  aire;idy 
mentioned  as  the  ablest  chief  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, had  maintained  himself  in  that  coun- 
try with  a  degree  of  boldness  and  sagacity, 
which  gnve  the  French  much  trouble.  His 
fine  force  of  rivalry  enabled  him  to  :idvance 
or  retreat  at  pleasure,  and  his  perfect  ac-  | 
quHintar.ce  with  the  country  added  much 
to  his  advanta'^e. 

Dcssaix.  sent  against  Murid  after  the  bit-  | 
tie  of  the  Pyramids,  had  again  defeated  the 
Idamaluke   chief  at   Sediuan,  where   was  j 


once  more  made  evident  the  superiority  of 
European  discipline  over  the  valour  of  Ine 
irregular  cavalry  of  the  East.  Still  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  enterprising  Bey  was  far 
from  complete.  Reinforced  by  a  bo.'y  of 
cavalry,  Dessai.i;,  in  llio  inoiilh  of  Decern 
ber  17^3,  agiin  attacked  him,  and,  after  a 
number  of  encounters,  terminating  general- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  the  re- 
maining Mamelukes,  with  their  allies  the 
.Arabs,  were  at  length  compelled  to  lake 
shelter  in  the  Desert.  Egypt  seemed  en- 
tirely at  the  conunaiid  of  the  French  ;  and 
Cosseir,  a  sea-purt  on  the  Red  Sea.  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  flotilla,  tilted 
out  to  coiiiniaiid  tliat  gulf. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  Buonaparte'i 
return  from_Syria,  this  flattering  stale  of 
tranquillity  seemed  on  the  ptunt  of  being 
d'jturbed.  Murad  Bey,  re-entering  Upper 
I'.gypt  with  his  Mamelukes  and  allies,  de- 
scended the  A'ile  in  two  bodies,  one  occu- 
pying each  bank  of  the  river.  Ibrahim  Bey, 
i'ornierly  his  partner  in  the  government  tf* 
Egypt,  made  a  corresponding  movement 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  as  if  to  com- 
municate with  the  right-hand  division  of 
Murad's  army.  La  G.aiige  was  despatched 
au'ainst  the  Mamelukes  who  occupied  the 
right  bank,  while  Murat  marched  against 
tliose  who,  under  the  Bey  himself,  were 
descending  tlie  Nile.  Tlio  French  were 
entertained  at  the  idea  of  the  two  MuiMts, 
as  they  termed  them,  from  the  similarity 
of  tlieir  names,  nieeting  and  enc()uuterir;g 
each  other;  but  the  Mameluke  Murad  re- 
treated before  Le  Beau  Sabreur — the  hand- 
some swordsman — of  the  French  army. 

Meantime  the  cause  of  this  incursion 
was  explained  by  the  appearance  (-f  a  Turk- 
ish fleet  off  .Mcxandria,  who  disembarked 
eighteen  thousand  men  at  Aboukir.  This 
Turkish  army  possessed  themselves  of  the 
fort,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Mamelukes, 
according  to  the  plan  which  had  previous 
iy  been  adjusted  for  expelling  the  French 
from  Egypt.  This  news  reached  Buona- 
parte near  the  Pyramids,  to  which  he  had 
advanced,  in  order  to  ens-ire  the  destruc- 
tion of  Murad  Bey.  The  arrival  of  the 
Turks  instantly  recalled  him  to  AlexanJria, 
whence  he  marched  to  Aboukir  to  repol 
the  invader.s.  He  joined  his  army,  which 
had  assembled  from  all  points  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  'l''nri<i>h  camp,  and  was  e-u- 
,jloyed  late  in  the  niglit  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  battle  on  the  next  morning. 
Murat  wae  alone  with  Buonaparte,  whea 
the  last  suddenly  made  the  oracular  derla- 
r.ation,  '■  (io  how  it  will.tliis  battle  will  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  world." 

'•  The  fate  of  this  army,  at  least,"  replied 
Murat,  who  did  nut  comprehend  Buona- 
parte's secret  meanini;.  "  But  tin;  Turks 
aro  without  horse,  and  if  ever  iiifantiy  were 
char'^ed  to  the  teeth  by  cavalry,  they  shall 
be  so  char;,'ed  to-morrow  by  mine." 

iVapoleon's  merining,  however,  referred 
not  to  E^ypt  alone,  but  to  Eurripe  ;  to  whic^ 
he  probably  alrearly  meditated  an  unexpect 
ed  return,  which  must  have  been  prevented 
had  he  not  tucceeded  iu  obtaining  thu  Lagut 
20 
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complete  triumph  over  the  Turks.  The 
leaving  his  E;5yptian  army,  a  dubious  step 
at  best,  would  fiave  been  altogether  inde- 
fensible had  there  remained  an  enemy  in 
their  front. 

Next  morning,  being  the  25tli  July,  Buo- 
naparte commenced  an  attack  on  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  in  upon  the  rn?.in  body, 
which  was  commanded  by  Seid  Mustapha 
Pacha.  In  their  first  attack,  the  French 
were  eminently  successful,  and  pursued 
the  fugitive  Turks  to  their  entrenchments, 
doing  great  execution.  But  when  the  bat- 
teries opened  upon  them  from  the  trenches, 
while  they  were  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  the  fire  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  bay, 
their  impetuosity  was  checked,  and  the 
Turks  sallying  out  upon  them  with  their 
muskets  slung  at  their  backs,  made  such 
havoc  among  the  French  with  their  sabres, 
poniards,  and  pistols,  as  compelled  them  to 
retreat  in  their  turn.  The  advantage  was 
lost  by  the  eagerness  of  the  barbarians  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  heads  of  their 
fallen  enemies,  for  which  they  receive  a 
certain  reward.  They  threw  themselves 
confusedly  out  of  the  entrenchments  to  ob- 
tain these  bloody  testimonials,  and  were  in 
considerable  disorder,  when  the  French 
suddenly  rallied,  charged  them  with  great 
fury,  drove  them  back  into  the  works,  and 
scaled  the  ramparts  along  with  them. 

Murat  had  made  good  his  promise  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  had  been  ever  in 
the  front  of  the  battle.  When  the  French 
had  surmounted  the  entrenchments,  he 
formed  a  column  which  reversed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Turks,  and  pressing  them  with 
the  bayonet,  threw  them  into  utter  and  in- 
extricable confusion.  Fired  upon  and  at- 
tacked on  every  point,  they  became,  instead 
of  an  army,  a  confused  rabble,  who,  in  the 
impetuosity  of  animal  terror,  threw  them- 
selves by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  into 
the  sea,  which  at  once  seemed  covered  with 
turbans.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a 
massacre  ;  and  it  was  only  when  wearied 
with  slaughter  that  quarter  was  given  to 
about  six  thousand  men — the  rest  of  the" 
Turkish  army,  originally  consisting  of  eigh- 
teen thousand,  perished  on  the  field  or  in 
the  waves.  Mustapha  Pacha  was  taken, 
and  carried  in  triumph  before  Buonaparte. 
The  haughty  Turk  had  not  lost  his  pride 
with  his  fortunes.  "  I  will  take  care  to 
inform  the  Sultan,"  said  the  victor,  mean- 
ing to  be  courteous,  "  of  the  courage  you 
displayed  in  this  battle,  though  it  has  been 
your  mishap  to  lose  it." 

"Thor  may'st  save  thyself  the  trouble," 
answered  the  prisoner  haughtily  ;  "  my  mas- 
ter knows  me  better  than  thou  canst." 

Buonaparte  returned  in  triumph  to  Cairo 
on  the  9th  August ;  having,  however,  as  he 
continued  to  represent  himself  friendly  to 
the  Porte,  previously  set  on  foot  a  negotia- 
tion for  liberation  of  the  Turkish  prison- 
ers. 

This  splendid  and  most  decisive  victory 
of  Aboukir  concluded  Napoleon's  career  in 
the  East.  It  was  imjieriously  necessary, 
ere  he  could  have  ventured  to  quit  the  com- 


mand of  his  army,  with  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  credit  with  the  public  ;  and  it 
enabled  him  to  plead  that  he  left  Egypt  for 
the  lime  in  absolute  security. 

His  military  views  had  indeed  been  uni- 
formly successful ;  and  Egypt  was  under 
the  dominion  of  France  as  completely  aa 
the  sword  could  subject  it.  For  two  years 
afterwards,  like  the  strong  man  in  the  para- 
ble, they  kept  the  house  which  they  had 
won,  until  there  came  in  a  stronger,  by 
whom  they  were  finally  and  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. 

But  though  the  victory  over  the  Turks 
afforded  the  French  for  the  time  undisturb- 
ed possession  of  Egypt,  the  situation  of 
Buonaparte  no  longer  permitted  him  those 
brilliant  and  immense  prospects,  in  which 
his  imagination  loved  to  luxuriate.  Hi» 
troops  were  considerably  weakened,  and 
the  miscarriage  at  Acre  dwelt  on  the  recol'- 
lection  of  the  su'  >'ivors.  The  march  upoa 
Constantinople  was  now  an  impossibility, 
that  to  India  an  empty  dream.  To  estab- 
lish a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which 
Buonaparte  sometimes  talked,  and  to  re- 
store the  Indian  traffic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  .Sea,  thus  sapping  the  sources  of  British 
prosperity  in  India,  was  a  work  for  the  time 
of  peace,  when  the  necessary  communica- 
tion was  not  impeded  by  the  naval  superiori>- 
ty  of  England.  The  French  General  had  es- 
tablished, indeed,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  j 
but  what  commerce  could  take  place  from 
a  closely  blockaded  harbour  '.'  Indeed,  evea 
in  a  more  propitious  season,  the  establisii- 
ment  of  a  pacific  colony  was  no  task  for 
the  ardent  and  warlike  Napoleon,  who,  al- 
though his  active  spirit  was  prompt  in  strik- 
ing out  commercial  schemes,  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  patience  or  steadiness  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  to  success.  It  follows, 
that  if  he  remained  in  Egypt,  his  residence 
there  must  have  resembled  the  situation  of 
a  governor  in  a  large  city,  threatened  in- 
deed, but  as  yet  in  no  danger  of  being  be- 
sieged, where  the  only  fame  which  can  be 
acquired  is  that  due  to  prudent  and  patient 
vigilance.  This  would  be  a  post  which  no 
young  or  ambitious  soldier  would  covet, 
jiroviding  he  had  the  choice  of  being  engag- 
ed in  more  active  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  events  which  we  shall  endea?- 
(uir  to  trace  in  the  next  chapter,  there 
opened  a  scene  of  ambition  in  France, 
which  permitted  an  almost  boundless  extent 
of  hopes  and  wishes.  Tkus  Napoleon  had 
the  choice  either  of  becoming  a  candidate 
f-r  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  which  the 
V.  irld  afforded — the  supreme  authority  in 
t!  it  fine  country — or  of  remaining  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  defensive  army,  in  Egypt,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  some  new  invaders — Eng- 
lish, Russians,  or  Turks,  to  dispiit'-  his  cop- 
quest  with  him.  Had  he  chosen  this  latter 
line  of  conduct,  he  might  have  soon  found 
himself  the  vassal  of  Moreau,  orsonie  other 
military  adventurer,  (perhaps  from  his  owa 
Italian  army.)  who,  venturing  on  the  course 
from  wliich  he  had  himself  withdrawn,  had 
attained  to  the  government  of  France,  and 
might  soon  have  been  issuing  orders  froax 
the  Luxembourg  or  the  Tuilleries  to  Gen 
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not  personally  exert  liimself  there,  it  seem- 
ed  r1i2l.lv  probable  some  revolution  might 


»ral  Buonaparte,  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign 
(o  his  subject. 

There  remained  to  be   separated   those 
strong  ties,  which    were    formed   betwi.vt  | 
Napoleon   and   the   army   which   he  had  so  ! 
often   led  to  victory,  and  who  uiiquestiona-  | 
bly   thought   he   had  cast    his  lot  to  live  or  1 
die  with  them.     But  undoubtedly  he  might  I 
palliate  his  departure  by  tlie  consideration, 
that    he     left    them    victorious    over   their  j 
boastful  enemy,  and  without  the  chance  of  1 
being  speedily  summoned  to  the  field  ;  and  | 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  supposini;,  as  has  1 
been   alleged,  that  anything  like   fear  had  1 
an  inilnence  in  inducing  Napoleon's  deser-  j 
tion,   as    it  has    been    termed,  of  his  army.  1 
We  cannot,  indeed,  give  him  credit  for  the  | 
absolute  and  pure  desire  of  serving  and  sav- 
ing France,  which    is  claimed  by  his  more 
devoted   adherents,   as   the   sole  motive  of 
his  return  to  Europe  ;  but  we  hue  no  doubt 
that  some  feelings  of  this  kind — to  v^fjiich, 
as  we  are  powerful  in  deceiving  ourselves, 
he  himself  might  all'ord  more  weight  than 
they  deserved — mingled  with  his  more  self- 
ish hopes,  and  that  he  took  this  important 
step  with  the  desire  of  serving  his  country 
as  well   as  of  advancing  his  own  interest. 
Nor  should  it   be   forgotten,   tiiat  the  wel- 
fare even  of  the  Egyptian  army,  as  well  us 
his  own  ambitious   views,  required  that  he 
should  try   his   fortune  at  Paris.     If  he  did 
person 
tiigl.ly 
take  phice,  in  which  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces might  be,  that  the  victors  of  E'jypt,  de- 
serted by  their  countrymen,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lav  down  their  arms. 

The  r.rcumstances  in  which  Buonaparte's 
resolution  is  said  to  have  originated,  a.i  re- 
lated by  himself,  were  singularly  fori.iitous. 
Some  intercourse  took  place  with  the  Turk- 
ish licet,  in  consequence  of  his  sending 
the  wounded  Turks  on  board,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  by  way  of  taunting  tlio  French  gen- 
eral with  the  successes  of  the  Russians  in 
Italy,  sent  him  a  set  of  newspapers  contain- 
ing an  account  of  .Suwarrow's  victories,  and 
a  dcplor.able  view  of  the  French  affairs  on 
the  continent.  If  we  may  trust  other  au- 
thorities, however,  to  be  quoted  in  their 
proper  place,  he  already  knew  the  state  of 
alfairs,  both  in  Italy  aiid  France,  by  his 
own  secret  correspondence  with  Paris,  in- 
forming him  not  only  of  tlic  military  re- 
verses  which  the  armies  of  the  latter  coun- 
try had  sustained,  but  of  the  state  of  par- 
tics,  and  of  the  public  mind, — intelligence 
of  greater  utility  and  accuracy  than  could 
have  been  communicated  by  the  English 
newspapers. 

Howsoever  his  information  was  derived, 
Buonaparte  lost  no  time  in  .acting  upon  it, 
with  all  the  secrecy  which  a  matter  of  such 
importance  required.  Admiral  Ganlhe- 
aume,  who  had  been  with  the  army  ever 
since  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  received 
the  tleneral's  orders  to  make  ready  for  sea, 
with  all  possible  despatch,  two  frigates 
then  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Meantime,  determined  to  preserve  his 
credit  with  the  Institute,  and  to  bring  cvi- 
do.'ice  of  what  he  had  done  for  tiie  cause 


of  science,  Buonaparte  commanded  Moo- 
gi',  who  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  expo- 
iiition,  and  the  accomplished  Denon,  who 
became  its  historian,  witli  Berthollet,  tu 
prepare  to  accompany  him  to  .Vlcxandria. 
Of  military  chiefs,  he  selected  the  gener- 
als Bcrthier,  Murat,  Lannes,  Marmont, 
Dessaix,  .Vndrcossi,  and  Bessieics,  the  best 
and  most  attached  of  his  otiicers.  He  left 
Cairo  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  frigates  were 
re.ady  and  the  sea  open,  making  a  visit  to 
the  Delta  the  pretext  of  his  tour.  Kleber 
and  Mcaou,  wlioni  he  meant  to  leave  hist 
and  second  in  command,  were  appointed  to 
meet  him  at  .Alexandria.  But  he  liad  an  in- 
terview with  the  latter  only. 

Kleber,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  parts,  was  much  displeased 
at  tlie  hasty  and  disordered  manner  in  which 
the  command  of  an  important  province,  and 
a  diminished  army,  were  thrust  upon  him, 
and  rcmonstr.ated,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Direc- 
tory, upon  the  several  points  of  the  public 
service,  which,  by  his  conduct  on  tins  oc- 
casion, Buonaparte  had  neglected  or  en- 
daii'cred.  Napoleon  afterwards  laboured 
hard  to  answer  the  accusations  which  these 
remonstrances  implied,  and  to  prove,  that, 
in  leaving  tiic  Egyptian  army,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  it  ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  intended  either  to  return  in  person, 
or  to  send  powerful  succours.  He  blamed 
Gaalheauine.  at  a  later  period,  for  not  hav- 
ing; made  his  way  from  Toulon  to  Alexan- 
dria, with  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
But  Buonaparte,  slow  to  see  what  contra- 
dicted a  favourite  project,  could  never  be 
made  to  l)elievc,  unless  v.hcn  in  the  vcy 
act  of  experiencing  it,  tliat  the  superiority 
of  the  British  naval  power  depends  upon 
circumstances  totally  difl'crent  from  those 
which  can  be  removed  by  equal  courage,  or 
even  e<]ual  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
naval  otiicers,  and  that  until  it  be  removed, 
it  will  be  at  great  hazard  that  Franca  shall 
ever  attempt  to  retain  a  province  so  distant 
as  Egypt. 

Napoleon  left  behind  him  a  short  procla- 
mation, apprising  the  army  that  news  of 
importance  from  France  had  recalled  him 
to  F.urope,  but  that  they  should  soon  hear 
tidings  of  him.  He  exhorted  them  in  the 
meantime  to  have  conhdence  in  their  new 
commander,  who  possessed,  he  said,  his 
good  opinion,  and  that  of  the  government, 
and  in  these  terms  he  bade  tliem  farewell. 
Two  frigates,  La  .Muiron,  and  La  Carere, 
being  ready  for  sea,  th(!  General  embarked 
from  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  beach  on 
the  23d  .August.  Menou.who  had  metliim 
there,  c  inie  to  Denon  and  others,  who  had 
attended  the  rendezvous  without  knowing 
exactly  its  purpose,  as  they  were  gazing  in 
surprise  at  the  unusual  sight  of  two  I'lench 
frigates  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  informed 
them  with  agitation  that  Buonaparte  waited 
for  them.  They  followed  as  in  a  dream; 
but  Denon  had  already  secured  that  mass 
of  measurements,  drawings,  manuscripts, 
and  objects  of  antiquarian  and  scientific  cu- 
riosity, which  afterwards  enabled  him  t9 
complete  the  splendid  work,  which  now 
coutains  the  only  penuauent  or  useful  fruita 
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of   the    memorable   expedition    to    Egypt. 

Ere  the  frigates  were  far  from  land,  they 
were  reconnoitred  by  an  English  corvette, 
a  circumstance  which  seemed  of  evil  au- 
gury. Buonaparte  assured  his  companions, 
by  his  usual  allusions  to  his  own  destiny. 
"  We  will  arrive  safe,"  he  said  ;  ''  Fortune 
will  never  abandon  us — we  will  arrive  safe 
in  despite  of  the  enemy." 

To  avoid  the  English  cruisers,  the  ves- 
sels coasted  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  the 
wind  was  so  contrary,  that  they  made  but 
an  hundred  leagues  in  twenty  days.  During 
this  time  Buonaparte  studied  alternately 
the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  more  solicitous, 
it  seemed,  about  the  history  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  left  behind,  than  the 
part  which  he  was  to  play  in  that  to  which 
lie  was  hastening.  At  length  they  ventured 
to  stand  northward,  and  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, tiiey  entered  by  singular  chance, 
the  port  of  Ajaccjo  in  Corsica,  and  Buona- 
parte found  himrelf  near  his  native  city."* 
On  the  7th  October,  they  again  put  to  sea, 
but,  upon  approaching  the  French  coast, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  squadron  of  English  men-of-war.  The 
admiral  would  have  taciced  about,  to  return 


*  The  natives  came  off  in  numbers  to  set-  their 
illustrious  co'intryman,  but  as  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  landed,  hi- transient  presence  in  the  har- 
bour Ibrmed  no  exception  to  what  Is  said  in  p.  2U0, 
of  liis  not  revisiting  his  own  country. 


to  Corsica.  "  To  do  so,"  said  Buonaparte, 
"  would  be  to  take  the  road  to  England — I 
am  seeking  that  to  France."  He  probably 
meant  that  the  manoeuvre  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  English.  They  kept  on 
their  course  ;  but  the  peril  of  being  captur- 
ed seemed  so  imminent,  that,  though  still 
several  leagues  from  the  shore,  Gantheauine 
proposed  to  man  his  long-boat,  in  order 
that  the  General  might  attempt  his  escape 
in  her.  Buonaparte  observed,  that  that 
measure  might  be  deferred  till  the  case 
was  more  desperate. 

-\t  length,  they  passed,  unsuspected  and 
unquestioned,  through  the  hostile  squadron, 
and  on  tlie  9th  October,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  on  whose  fate  the  world  so  long 
seemed  to  depend,  landed  at  St.  Rapheau, 
near  Frejus.  He  had  departed  at  the  head 
of  a  po./erful  fleet,  and  a  victorious  army, 
on  an  expedition  designed  to  f.lter  the  des- 
tinies of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the 
world.  The  result  had  been  far  from  com- 
mensurate to  the  means  employed — The 
fleet  had  perished — the  army  was  bl.ickaded 
in  a  distant  province,  when  their  arms  were 
most  necess<iry  at  home.  He  returned 
clandestinely,  and  almost  alone  ;  yet  Provi- 
dence designed  that,  in  this  apparently  de- 
serted condition,  he  should  be  the  instru- 
ment of  more  extensive  and  more  aston- 
ishing changes,  than  the  efforts  of  tne 
greatest  conquerors  had  ever  before  beec 
able  to  effect  upon  the  civilized  world. 


CHAP.  XXXIZI. 

Retrospect  of  Public  Events  since  tht  departwe  of  Napoleon  for  Egypt. — Invasion  and 
Conquest  of  Switzerland. — Seizure  of  Turin. — E.rpidsion  of  the  Pope. —  The  Nea- 
politans declare  War  ai^ainst  France — are  Defeated — and  the  French  enter  Naples. — 
Disgraceful  .ivarice  exhibited  by  the  Directory — particularly  in  their  Negotiation* 
with  the  United  States  of  America — Are  unsuccessful,  and  their  shame  made  public. 
— Rus-fia  come"  forward  in  the  general  Cause  — Her  Strength  and  Resources. — 
Reverses  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine. — Insurrections  in  Belgium,  and 
Holland  against  the  French. — .^nglo- Russian  Expedition  sent  to  Holland. —  The 
Choaans  again  in  the  field. — Great  and  universal  Unpopularity  of  the  Directory. — 
State  of  Partii's  in  France. — Law  of  Hostages. — Abbe  Sieyes  becomes  one  of  the  Di- 
rectory—  His  Character'  and  Genius.  —  Description  of  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
him  for  the  Year  Three. — Dnros.  Gokier.md  UToulins.  also  introduced  into  the  Direc- 
tory.— Family  of  Napoleon  strive  to  he.cp  him  in  the  Recollection  of  the  People. 
—  Favourable  Change  ni  the  French  Affairs.  —  Holland  evacuated  by  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Army. — Korsakow  defeated  by  Mussina — and  Suwanoio  retreait  before 
Lecoarbe. 


Whf.n  Napoleon  accepted  what  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  doom  of  honourable  ban- 
ishment, in  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  he  answered  to  those  friends 
■who  advised  him  rather  to  stay  and  assert 
a  pre-eminent  station  in  the  govornmant  at 
home,  "that  the  fruit  was  not  ripe."  The 
BCventeen  months,  or  thereabouts,  c*"  his 
absence,  had  done  much  to  complot'-  the 
maturity  which  was  formerly  inipertect. 
The  French  government  had  ceased  to  b-! 
invariably  victorious,  and  at  times  had  suf- 
fered internal  chancres,  which,  instead  of 
restoring  the  national  confidence,  had  only 
induced  a  general  expectation  of  some  far- 
ther 4nd  decisive  revolution,  that  should 


for  ever  overthrow  the  Directorial  system. 
When  Buonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt,  he 
left  France  at  peace  with  Austria,  and 
those  negotiations  proceeding  at  Radstadt, 
which  no  one  then  doubted  would  settle  oi 
a  pacific  footing  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
Encrland  alone  remained  hostile  to  France  ; 
but  the  former  being  victorious  on  the  sea 
and  the  latter  upon  the  land,  it  seemed  a« 
if  the  war  must  lacgui.'sh  and  die  of  itself  un 
less  there  had  been  a  third  element,  of 
which  the  rivals  might  have  disputed  the 
possession.  But  though  the  interests  o» 
France,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  pereinptori 
ly  demanded  peace,  her  rulers,  feeling  thaf 
her  own  tottering  condition  would  be  ren 
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dered  still  more  precarious  by  the  disband- 
ing their  numerous  armies,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  a  new  quarter. 

Under  the  most  Himsy  and  injurious  pre- 
texts, they  attacked  the  neutral  states  of 
Switzerland,  so  eminent  for  their  modera- 
tion ;  and  the  French  troops,  levied  in  the 
name  of  Freedom,  were  sent  to  assail  that 
country  which  had  been  so  long  her  moun- 
tain fortress.  The  ancient  valour  of  the 
Switzers  was  unable  to  defend  them 
against  the  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of 
war,  by  which  the  strongest  defiles  can  be 
turned,  and  therefore  rendered  indefensible. 
They  fought  with  their  ancient  courage, 
particularly  the  natives  of  the  mountain 
cantons,  and  only  gave  way  bcjfore  number.-? 
and  discipline.  But  these  gallant  moun- 
taineers sacrificed  more  than  thrice  their 
own  amount,  ere  they  fell  in  their  ranks,  as 
became  the  countrymen  of  William  Tell. 
The  French  affected  to  give  the  Swiss  a 
constitution  on  the  model  of  their  own,  but 
this  was  a  mere  farce.  The  arsenals,  for- 
tresses, and  treasures  of  the  cantons,  were 
seized  without  scruple  or  apology,  and  the 
Swiss  were  treated  in  all  respects  like  a 
conquered  nation.  The  fate  of  this  ancient 
and  unoffending  people  excited  deep  and 
general  fear  and  detestation,  and  tended 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  event,  to  raise 
the  animosity  of  Europe  in  general  against 
France,  as  a  country  which  had  now  plain- 
ly shown,  that  her  ambition  could  be  bound- 
ed by  no  consideration  of  justice  or  inter- 
national law. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  first  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  Buonaparte, 
and  purchased  his  existence  as  a  continent- 
al sovereign,  by  surrendering  all  his  fortres- 
ses to  France,  and  permitting  her  troops  to 
march  through  his  country  as  theirown.had 
gurely  some  claim  to  forbearance  ;  but  now 
without  even  a  pretext  for  such  violence, 
the  French  seized  upon  Turin,  the  capital 
of  this  their  vassal  monarch,  and  upor,  all 
his  continental  dominions,  sending  him  and 
his  family  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Another  victim  there  was  of  the  French 
grasping  ambition,  in  whose  fate  the  Catho- 
lic world  was  deeply  interested.  We  have 
seen  already,  that  Buonaparte,  though  he 
despoiled  the  Pope  of  power  and  treasure, 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  permit  him  to 
subsist  as  a  petty  prince,  than  by  depriving 
him  of  all  temporal  authority,  to  drive  him 
to  desperation,  and  oblige  him  to  use 
against  the  Republic  those  spiritual  weap- 
ons, to  which  the  public  opinion  of  Catho- 
lic countries  still  assigneo  strength.  But 
the  Directory  were  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
«nd  though  the  Pope  had  submitted  pas- 
lively  to  every  demand  which  had  been 
made  by  the  French  ambassador,  however 
inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
ihe  Directory,  with  the  usual  policy  of 
their  nation,  privately  encouraged  a  party  in 
Rome  which  desired  a  revolution.  These 
conspirato.s  arose  in  arms,  and.  when  dis- 
persed by  the  guards,  fled  towards  the  ho- 
tel of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  then  the  amb.issa- 
dor  of  t!ie   French  to  the   Pope,     In  the 

znfflc  which  ensued,  the  ambassador  was 


insulted,  his  life  endangered,  and  General 
Duphot  actually  killed  by  his  side.  This 
outrage  of  course  sealed  the  fall'  of  the 
Pope,  which  had  probably  long  been  deter- 
mined on.  K.tpelled  from  his  dominions, 
the  aged  Pius  VI.  retired  to  Sienna,  more 
the  object  of  respect  and  veneration  in  hia 
condition  of  a  dethroned  exile,  than  when 
holding  the  semblance  of  authority  by  per- 
mission of  France,  (a  place  of  the  Pon- 
tiff's government  arose  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name.  The  Roman  Republic.  But 
the  Cauls  were  in  possession  of  the  Capi- 
tol, nor  did  the  ancient  recollections,  con-- 
nected  with  the  title  of  the  new  common- 
wealth, procure  for  the  Romans  more  inde- 
pendent authority  than  was  possessed  by 
any  of  the  other  ephemeral  republican  gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  fall  of  the  Pope,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Roman  territories  by  a  French 
army,  the  King  of  Naples  saw  the  nation 
whom  he  feared  and  hated,  and  by  whom 
he  knew  he  was  considered  as  a  desirable 
subject  of  plunder,  approach  his  frontiers, 
and  become  his  neighbours.  War  he  per- 
ceived was  unavoidable  ;  ar.d  he  formed  the 
resolution  to  be  tlie  first  in  declaring  it. 
The  victory  of  Nelson,  and  the  interest 
which  that  distinguished  hero  acquired  at 
what  might  be  called  a  female  court,  with 
the  laurels  of  the  Nile  fresh  upon  his  brow, 
confirmed  the  Neapolitan  government  in 
the  resolution.  Mack,  an  Austrian  gener- 
al, who  had  got  the  reputation  of  a  great 
tactician  and  a  gallant  soldier,  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  discipline  and  command 
the  Neapolitan  army.  Nelson's  falcon  eye 
measured  the  man's  worth  at  once.  "  Gen- 
eral Mack,"  said  he,  "  cannot  move  with- 
out five  carriages — I  have  formed  my  opin- 
ion— I  heartily  pray  I  may  be  mistaken,'' 
He  was  not  mistaken.  The  Neapolitan 
army  marched  to  Rome,  was  encountered 
by  the  French,  fought  just  long  enough  to 
lose  about  forty  men,  then  fled,  abandoning 
guns,  baggage,  arms,  and  everything  be- 
sides. '■  The  Neapolitan  officers  did  not 
lose  much  honour,"  said  Nelson,  "  for  God 
knows  they  had  little  to  lose — but  they  lost 
what  they  had."  The  prescient  eye,  which 
was  as  accurate  by  land  as  by  sea,  had  also 
foreseen  the  instant  advance  of  the  I'rench 
to  Naples.  It  took  place  accordingly,  but 
not  unresisted.  The  naked  rabble,  called 
Lazzaroni,  showed  the  most  desperate  cour- 
age. They  attacked  the  French  ere  they 
came  to  the  city ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
murderous  defeat,  they  held  out  Naples  for 
two  days  with  their  irregular  musketry  oniy, 
against  regular  forces  Jimply  supplied  with 
artillery.  What  can  we  say  of  a  country, 
where  the  rabble  are  courageous  and  the 
soldiers  cowards  ?  what,  unless  that  .the 
higher  classes,  from  whom  the  officers  are 
chosen,  must  be  the  parties  to  be  censur- 
ed. 

The  royal  family  fled  to  Sicily ;  and  in 
Naples  a  new  classical-sounding  govern- 
ment was  created  at  the  command  of  the 
French  general,— The  Parlhenopean  Re- 
public. The  French  were  now  possessed 
of  all  Italy,  excepting  Tuscany,  and  that 
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•Was  exempted  from  their  authority  in  name 
only,  and  not  in  eiiect. 

The  French  people,  notwithstanding  the 
success  of  these  several  undertakings,  were 
not  deceived  or  flattered  by  them  in  a  de- 
gree equal  to  what  probably  their  rulers  ex 
pectcd.  Their  vanity  was  alarmed  at  the 
meanness  of  the  motives  which  the  Direct- 
ory exhibited  on  almost  every  occasion. 
Even  the  dazzlintr  pride  of  conquest  was 
sullied  by  the  mercenary  views  with  wliich 
■war  was  undertaken.  On  one  occasion  the 
"veil  was  raised,  and  all  Frenchmen  who  had 
feelings  of  decency,  not  to  say  oi'))robity  <;r 
honour,  remaining,  must  have  held  t.'iein- 
selvcs  disgraced  by  the  venal  character  of 
tneir  government. 

Some  disputes  existing  between  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  coni- 
jnissioners  were  sent  by  the  latter  couutry 
to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  restore  a  good  un- 
derstanding. They  were  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  France  in  tlie  ch.-iracter  of 
ambassadors ;  but  were  distinctly  given  to 
understand,  that  they  could  only  be  permit- 
ted to  treat,  on  condition  that  tlie  States  of 
America  should  lend  to  the  Repubiio  tlie 
sum  of  a  million  sterling;  to  which  v,  as  ad- 
ded, the  unblushing  demand  of  fifty  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  as  a  douceur,  for  the  private 
pocket  of  tlie  Directors.  The  astoi!;:;i'mEnt 
of  the  envoys  was  extreme  at  this  curinuo 
diplomatic  proposal,  and  they  could  iiaruly 
credit  their  ears  when  they  heard  it  repeat- 
edly and  grossly  urged.  '•  The  esseiiti;il 
part  of  the  treaty,''  said  one  of  the  I'rencii 
agents,  "  is,  it  faut  de  I'argcni — il  faut 
beaucoup  d'argent ;''  and  to  render  the  mat- 
ter palatable,  he  told  the  Amcriraiis  of  oth- 
er countries  which  had  paid  large  sums  to 
obtain  peace,  and  reminded  them  f!f  the  ir- 
resistible power  of  France.  The  Transat- 
lantic republicans,  unmoved  by  these  argu- 
ments, stoutly  answered,  •• 'I'hat  it  belong- 
ed only  to  petty  states  to  purchase  inde- 
pendence by  payment  of  tribute — that 
America  was  willing  and  able  to  protect 
herself  by  arms,  and  would  not  ptirchiise 
with  niftney  what  she  possessed  by  her 
powerful  meuns  of  self-defence."'  They 
added,  "  that  they  had  no  power  whatever 
to  enter  into  any  engagements  concerning 
a  loan.'' 

The  agents  of  France  lowered  their  tone 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  commissioners 
would  pay  something  in  the  way  of  fees, 
they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Paris, 
whilst  one  of  their  number  returned  to 
America  to  obtain  instructions  ironi  their 
government;  but  not  even  to  that  modifi- 
cation of  bribery  would  the  Americans  lis- 
ten. Tliey  would  Tiot,  according  to  the 
expression  used  in  incendiary  letters,  "  put 
five  pounds  in  a  certain  place."  The  treaty 
became  public,  to  the  scandal  alike  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  which  joined  in  re- 
garding a  government  that  made  war  on 
such  base  principles,  as  standing,  in  com- 
parison to  those  who  warred  in  the  s[)irit 
of  conquest,  in  the  relation  of  footpads  to 
highwaymen.  The  only  attempt  made  by 
Talleyrand  towards  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular transaction,  was  a  shuffling  denial  of 


the  fact,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  in« 
sinuation,  that  the  statement  of  theAmeri* 
can  envoys  was  a  weak  invention,  suggested 
to  them  by  the  English. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  the  rapacitj 
and  domineering  insolence  with  which  the 
Directory  conducted  themselves  towards 
the  new  republics,  who  were  at  every  mo- 
ment made  sensible  of  their  total  depend- 
ence on  the  Great  Nation — the  merciless 
exactions  which  they  imposed,  together 
with  the  rapacious  peculations  of  many  of 
their  generals  and  agents,  made  them  lose 
interest  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  acquire 
territory.  Their  fair  pretexts  of  extending 
freedom,  and  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, to  states  which  had  been  oppress- 
ed by  the  olcT  feudal  institutions,  were  now 
valued  at  no  more  than  their  worth  ;  and  it 
was  seen,  that  the  only  e(|uality  which  re- 
publican France  extended  to  the  conquered 
countries,  was  to  render  all  classes  alike 
degraded  and  impoverished.  Thus,  the  suc- 
cesses w^hich  we  have  hastily  enumerated 
rather  endangered  than  strengthened  the 
empire  of  France,  as  they  rendered  her 
ambition  the  object  of  fear  and  suspicion  to 
ail  Europe.  The  Catholic  nations  beheld 
the  degradation  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  with 
abhorrence — every  king  in  Europe  feared 
a  similar  fate  witii, the  sovereigns  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Naples — and.  after  the  fate  of  Swit- 
zerland, no  people  could  rely  upon  a  peace- 
ful, unolTending,  and  strictly  neutral  char- 
acter, as  ground  sufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  French  aggression.  Thus  a  general 
dread  and  dislike  prepared  for  a  new  coali- 
tion against  France,  in  which  Russia,  for 
the  first  time,  was  to  become  an  active  co- 
operator. 

The  troops  of  this  powerful  empire  were 
eminenilv  qualified  for  encountering  with 
the  French;  for,  added  to  their  hardihood, 
courage,  and  discipline,  they  had  a  national 
character — a  distinction  less  known  to  the 
(sermans,  whose  subdivision  into  different 
states,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  has  ia 
some  degree  diminished  their  natural  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Accustomed  also  to  warfare 
on  a  preat  scale,  and  to  encounter  such  au 
enemy  as  the  'I'urk,  the  Russians,  while 
tliey  understood  the  modern  system  of  lac- 
tics,  were  less  servilely  bigoted  to  it  thaa 
the  Austrians.  Their  ideas  more  readily 
went  back  to  the  natural  and  primitive  char- 
acter of  war,  and  they  were  better  prepared 
either  to  depart  from  strict  technical  rules 
themselves,  or  to  see  them  dejiarted  from, 
and  calculate  the  results.  These  new  ene- 
mies of  France,  moreover,  were  full  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  character,  and  un- 
checked in  their  military  enthusiasm  by  the 
irequent  recollections  of  defeat,  which 
clouded  the  spirit  of  the  .\ustrians.  Above 
all.  the  Russians  had  the  advantage  of  being 
commanded  by  Suwarrow,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinarv  men  of  his  time,  who.  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  profound  military  sag.ici- 
tv,  assumed  the  external  appearance  o*"  la- 
natical  enthusiasm,  as  in  society  he  oflcD 
concealed  his  perfect  knowledge  of  good 
breeding  under  the  show  of  extrava.;ant  buf- 
foonerv.   These  peculiarities,  which  would 
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rot  have  succeeded  with  a  French  or  Eng- 
lish army,  gaiiiel  for  iiim  an  unbounded 
confidence  among  his  countrymen,  who 
considered  his  eccentric  conduct,  followed, 
as  it  almost  always  was,  by  brilliant  suc- 
cess, as  the  result  of  something  which  ap- 
proached to  inspiration. 

The  united  forces  of  .Austria  and  Russia, 
chieJly  under  the  command  of  this  sin;;ular 
character,  succeeded,  in  a  long  train  of 
bloody  battles,  to  retake  and  re-occupy 
those  States  in  the  north  of  Italy,  whicli 
had  been  conquered  in  Bnonaparte's  first 
campaigns.  It  was  in  vain  that  iMacdonald, 
•whose  name  stood  as  high  among  the  lie- 
publican  generals,  as  his  character  for  hon- 
t)ur  and  rectitude  among  French  statesmen, 
marched  from  Naples,  traversing  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  to  arrest  tlie  victorious  pro^r- 
ress  of  the  allies.  At\er  a  train  of  stubborn 
fighting,  it  was  only  by  displaying  great 
military  talent  that  he  could  extricate  the 
remains  of  his  army.  .\t  length  the  deci- 
sive and  desperate  ■  battle  of  A'ovi  seemed 
"to  exclude  the  I'rcnch  froni  the  possession 
of  those  fair  Italian  provinces,  wiiich  had 
been  acquired  by  such  expense  of  life. 

On  the  Rhine,  though  her  defeats  were 
not  of  such  a  decided  character,  France  al- 
so lost  reputation  and  territory.  Jourdan 
proved  no  match  for  the  Archduke  Charles. 
who,  having  no  longer  Buonaparte  to  en- 
counter, a.sserted  his  former  superiority 
over  inferior  French  generals.  His  Royal 
Highness  finally  compelled  the  French  to 
recross  the  Rhine,  while  the  Austrian  gen- 
erals Bellegarde  and  Hotzc,  supported  by  a 
Russian  division  under  Korsakow,  advanc- 
ed to  the  line  of  the  I.iinmat,  near  Zuricli, 
and  waited  the  junction  of  !5uwarrow  to 
occupy  Switzerland,  and  even  to  menace 
France,  who.  in  a  g.'cat  measure  despoiled 
of  her  foreign  conquests,  had  now  reason 
to  apprehend  the  invasion  of  her  own  ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  French  interest 
seemed  equally'  insecure  Insurrections 
had  already  taken  place  in  what  they  called 
Belgium,  and  it  seemed  that  the  natives  of 
these  populous  districts  desired  but  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  for  a  general  re- 
▼olt.  Holland,  through  all  its  provinces, 
was  equally  disaffecled  ;  and  the  reports 
from  that  eountrv  encoiiraeed  England  to 
send  to  the  coast  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  British  a. id  Paissian  forces,  to  which  two 
di\iBion3  of  the  Dutch  Heet  delivered  up 
IheiT  vessels,  hnisting  at  the  same  time  the 
coloors  of  the  Stadthojdcr.  Here  wa.i  an- 
other risk  of  an  i.nminent  and  pressing  de- 
scription, which  menaced  France  and  its 
Directorial  government. 

It  reaiains  to  be  udded  to  the  tale  of  these 
foreign  calamities,  that  the  Chouans,  or 
Koyalisti!  of  Bretafne,  were  again  in  the 
field  with  a  number  of  bands,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  forty  thousand  men  in  all.  Tliey 
had  gained  several  successes,  and,  though 
falling  short  of  the  cl.ivalinus  spirit  of  the 
Vendeans,  and  having  no  general  equal  in 
talents  to  Charette,  were  neverthelesis  .suf- 
ficiently brave  and  well  coromanded.  to  be- 
come extreraely  formidable,  aad  thrublcn  & 


renewal  of  all  the  evils  which  had  been  oc. 
casioned  by  the  former  civil  war. 

Amidst  these  lowering  appearances,  the 
dislike  and  disrespect  with  which  the  Di- 
rectors were  regarded,  occasioned  their  be- 
ing loaded  with  every  species  of  accusation 
by  the  public.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  jealousy  of  Barras,  Reubel,  and  the 
other  Directors,  which  had  banished  from 
France  the  most  successful  of  her  generals, 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  who  were 
now  needed  t<^  defend  the  provinces  which 
their  valour  had  gained.  The  battle  of 
Aboukir,  while  it  annihilated  their  fleet,  had 
insulated  the  land  torces,  who,  now  cut  off 
Irom  all  communication  with  their  mother 
country,  and  shut  up  in  an  insalubrious  pro- 
vince, daily  wasted  in  encounters  with  the 
barbarous  tribes  that  valour,  and  those  lives, 
wliicli,  hazarded  on  the  frontiers  of  I'' ranee, 
might  have  restored  victory  to  their  stand- 
ards. 

To  these  upbraiding  complaints,  and  gen- 
eral accusations  of  incapacity,  as  well  as 
of  peculation,  the  Directors  had  little  to 
answer.  What  was  a  still  greater  deficien- 
cy, they  had  no  party  to  appeal  to.  by  whom 
their  cause,  right  or  v.'rong,  might  have 
been  advocated  with  the  stanch  adherence 
of  partisias.  They  had  undergone,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  various  changes  in 
their  own  body,  but  without  any  alteration 
in  tlieir  principles  of  administration,  which 
still  rested  on  tiie  principle  of  Bascule,  or 
sec-saw,*  as  it  is  called  iii  English  ;  the  at- 
tempt, in  short,  to  govern  two  contending 
factions  in  the  state,  by  balancing  the  one 
against  the  other,  without  adhering  to  ei- 
ther. In  consequence  of  this  mean  and 
temporizing  policy,  which  is  always  that  of 
weak  minds,  tlie  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  consid(^red,  not  with  reference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  but  as 
they  should  have  effect  upon  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  by  which  it  was  divided.  It 
followed  also,  that  having  no  certain  path 
and  plan,  but  regulating  their  movements 
upon  the  wish  to  maintain  an  equality  be- 
tween the  factions,  in  order  that  they  might 
preserve  their  authority  over  both,  the  Di- 
rectors had  no  personal  followers  or  sup- 
porters, save  that  most  sordid  class,  who 
regulate  their  politics  on  their  interest,  and 
who,  though  fiithful  adherents  of  every  set- 
tled administration,  perceive,  by  instinctive 
sagacity,  tlie  moment  that  their  patrons  are 
about  to  lose  their  offices,  and  desert  their 
cause  on  such  occasions  with  all  conven- 
ient speed. 

Yet  the  Directors,  had  they  been  men  of 
talent,  integrity,  and  character — above  all, 
had  they  been  united  among  themselves, 
and  agreed  on  one  steady  course  of  policy, 
might  have  governed  France  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. The  great  body  of  the  nation  were 
exhausted  by  the  previous  fury  of  the  revo- 


•  The  term,  it  ii  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  i) 
(lorivcd  from  tlio  chil.lish  ainu!ienienl,  where  two 
hoyn  RwiiiE  nt  the  Dpponlte  ends  of  a  plunk,  nioT- 
ing  up  mid  down,  in  what  J>r.  Johnson  calls  •*  a 
rcciproraiin;;  motion,"  while  a  third  urchin, 
placed  on  iho  centre  of  niotiun,  regulates  theif 
movements. 
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lutionary  tnovetnents,  had  supped  full  with 
politics,  and  were  much  disposed  to  sit 
down  contented  under  any  government 
which  promised  protection  for  life  ami  prop- 
erty tven  the  factions  had  lost  tl:eir  ener- 
gy. Those  who  inclined  to  a  monarchical 
form,  were  many  of  them  become  indiffer- 
ent by  whom  the  sceptre  was  wielded,  pro- 
viding that  species  of  government,  suppos- 
ed by  them  most  suitable  to  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  French,  should  be  again 
adopted.  Many  who  were  of  this  opinion 
saw  great  objection  to  the  restoration'  of  the 
Bourbons,  for  fear  that  along  with  their  right 
might  revive  all  those  oppressive  feudal 
claims  which  the  Revolution  had  swept 
away,  as  well  as  the  pretensions  of  the  em- 
igrants to  resume  their  property.  Those 
who  entertained  such  sentiments  were  call- 
ed Moderes.  The  ancient  blood-red  Jaco- 
bins could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  na- 
tion had  had  a  surfeit  of  blood,  and  all  par- 
ties looked  back  with  disgust  on  the  days 
of  Robespierre.  But  there  existed  a  kind 
of  white  Jacobins;  men  who  were  desirous 
to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  dcmocratical 
principle  in  the  constitution,  either  that 
they  might  not  renounce  the  classical  name 
of  a  Republic,  or  because  they  confided  in 
their  own  talents,  to  "wield  at  will  the 
fierce  democracy  ;"  or  because  they  really 
believed  that  a  potent  infusion  of  such  a 
spirit  in  the  forms  of  government,  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  This 
party  was  gret-tly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
others;  and  they  had  lost  their  authority 
over  the  populate,  by  means  of  which  they 
bad  nchieved  such  changes  during  the  early 
periods  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  were 
bold,  enterprising,  active  ;  and  their  cliiefs, 
assuming  at  firsi  the  name  of  the  Pantheon, 
afterwards  of  the  Manege  Club,  for-ned  a 
party  in  the  state,  which,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  leaders,  gave  great  subject  of  jeal- 
ousy to  the  Directory. 

The  rapacity  and  insolent  bearing  of  the 
French  government  having,  as  we  liave 
seen,  provoked  a  new  war  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  means  to  which  the  Directors 
had  recourse  for  maintaining  it  were  a  forced 
loan  imposed  on  the  wealthy,  which  gave 
alarm  to  property,  and  a  conscription  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was  alike 
distressing  to  poor  and  rich.  Both  measures 
had  been  submitted  to  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  but  then  a  murmur  cost  tiie  com- 
plainer  his  head.  The  Directory  had  no 
such  summary  mode  of  settling  grievances. 
These  two  last  inflictions  greatly  inflamed 
the  public  discontent.  To  meet  the  gener- 
al tendency  to  insurrection,  they  had  re- 
course to  a  measure  equally  harsh  and  un- 
popular. It  was  called  the  Law  of  Hosta- 
ges, by  which  the  unoffending  relatives  of 
emigrants,  or  royalists,  supposed  to  be  in 
arms,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  render- 
ed responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  connex- 
ions. This  unjust  law  filled  the  prisons 
■with  women,  old  men,  and  children, — vic- 
tims of  a  government  which,  because  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  subdue  insurrection 
by  direct  force,  visited  the  consequences 


cf  its  own  weakness  on  age,  childhood,  and 
helpless  females. 

Mesntime  the  dissensions  among  the  Di- 
rectors themselves,  which  continued  to  in- 
crease, led  to  various  changes  within  their 
own  body.  When  Buenaparte  left  Kurope, 
the  Directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Reubel, 
Treilhard,  Merlin,  Reveilliere-Lepaux.  The 
opposition  attacked  them  with  so  much  fury 
in  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Fran9ois,  and 
other  men  of  talent  leading  the  way,  that  at 
length  the  Directors  appear  to  have  become 
afraid  of  being  made  personally  responsible 
by  impeachment  for  the  peculations  of  their 
agents,  as  well  as  for  the  result  of  the  inso- 
lences by  which  they  had  exasperated  the 
friends  and  allies  of  France.  Reubel,  he 
whose  character  for  talent  and  integrity 
stood  most  fair  with  the  public,  was  re 
moved  from  office  by  the  lot  which  an- 
nounco'l  hira  as  the  Director  who  was  to 
retire.  It  has  been  said  some  art  was  used 
to  guide  fortune  on  this  occasion.  His  name 
in  the  list  was  succeeded  by  one  celebrated 
in  the  Revolution  ;  that  of  the  Abbe  sieyes. 
This  remarkable  statesman  had  :icquired 
a  high  reputation,  not  only  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  metaphysical  talent,  but  by  a  species 
of  mystery  in  which  he  involved  himself 
and  his  opinions.  He  was  certainly  pos- 
sessed of  great  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  France,  was  an  adept  in  the 
composition  of  new  constitutions  of  all 
kinds,  and  had  got  a  high  character,  as  pos- 
sessed of  seci-2ts  peculiarly  his  own,  for 
conducting  t?.e  vessel  of  the  State  amidst 
the  storms  of  Revolution.  The  Abbe  ia 
fact  managed  his  political  reputation  as  a 
prudent  trader  does  his  stock  ;  and  by  shun- 
ning to  venture  on  anything  which  could  ia 
any  great  degree  peril  his  credit,  he  extend- 
ed it  in  the  public  opinion,  perhaps  much 
farther  than  his  parts  justified.  A  temper 
less  daring  in  action  tlian  bold  in  metaphys- 
ical speculation,  and  a  considerable  regard 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  accorded  well 
with  his  affected  air  of  mystery  and  reserve. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  made  a 
gieat  impression,  by  his  pamphlet  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Third  Estate  ;  and  he 
had  the  principal  part  in  procuring  the  un- 
ion of  the  tiiree  separate  Fstates  into  the 
National  Assembly.  A  flaming  patriot  ia 
179i-3,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  ;  and,  as  was  reported,  with 
b.-utai  levity,  using  the  celebrated  expres- 
sion, "  Mart  sans  phrase.''  He  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  bringing  forward  the  im- 
portant measure  for  dividing  France  into  de- 
partments, and  thus  blending  together  and 
confounding  all  the  ancient  distinctions  of 
provinces.  Alter  this  period  he  became 
passive,  and  was  little  heard  of  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror;  for  he  followed  the  max- 
im of  Pythagoras,  and  worshipped  the  Echo 
(only  found  in  secret  and  solitary  places,) 
when  he  heard  tJic  tempest  blow  hard. 

After  the  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor, 
Sievcs.cnme  in  with  the  moderate  party, 
and  had  the  merit  to  propose  the  recall  <»f 
the   nieinbcrs  who    had  been  forcibly  ex 
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pelled  by  the  Jacobin  faction  on  the  fall  of 
the  Ciirondists.  He  was  one  of  the  cnm- 
mitlee  of  eleven,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  charge  of  forming  the  new  constitiiti'n, 
afterwards  called  that  of  the  year  Three. 
This  great  metaphysical  philosopher  and 
politician  showed  little  desire  to  share  with 
any  colleasrues  the  toil  and  honour  of  a  task 
to  which  he  esteemed  himself  exclusively 
competent;  and  he  produced,  accordingly, 
i  niollcl  entirely  of  h-.s  own  composition, 
very  ingenious,  and  evincing  a  wonderfully 
Ultimate  acquaintance  with  political  doc- 
trines, together  with  a  multitude  of  nice 
balances,  capacities,  and  disqualifications, 
so  constituted  as  to  be  checks  on  each  oth- 
er. As  strongly  characteristic  of  the  genius 
of  the  man,  we  shall  here  give  an  account 
of  his  great  work. 

His  plan  provided  that  the  constitution, 
with  its  powers  of  judicature  and  of  admin- 
istration, should  emanate  from  the  people  ; 
but  lest,  like  that  unnatural  parent  the  sow, 
the  people  should  devour  their   own   nine 
farrow,  the  functionaries  thus  invested  with 
power  were  to  be  placed,  when   created, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the   parents  who  had 
given   them  birth.     The  mode  in  which  it 
was  propobcd  to  effect  this,  was  both  singu- 
lar and  ingenious.    The  office-bearers  were 
thus  to  be  seiecied  out  of  three   orders  of 
the  state,    forming   a  triple  hierarchy.     I. 
The  citizens    of  each   commune  were   to 
name  one-tenth  of  their  number,  to  be  call- 
ed the  Communal   Notables.     From  these  I 
were  to  be  selected  the  magistrates  of  the 
Commune, and  the  justices  of  peace.  2.  The 
Communal  Notables  were  again  to  choose 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number,  who  were  call- 
ed  the  Departmental  Notables.     The  pre- 
fects,   judges,  and   provincial    administra- 
tors, were  selected  from  this  second  body. 
3.  The  Departmental  Notables,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  to  elect  a  tenth  of  their  number, 
computed  to  amount  to  about  six  thousand 
persons;  and  form  this  highest  class  of  cit-- 
izens  were  to  be  filled  the  most  dignified 
and   important  situations  in  the  state, — the 
ministers  and  members  of  government,  the 
legislature,  the  senate  or  grand  jury,  the 
principal  judges,  ambassadors,  and  the  like. 
By   this  system  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
instead  of  equality,  three  ranks  of  privileged 
citizens  wero  to  be  established,  from  whose 
ranks  alooe  certain  offices  could  be  filled. 
But  this  species  of  nobility,  or,  as  it  was 
called.  Notability,  was  dependant  not  on 
birth,  but  on  the  choice  of  the  people,  from 
*'~-m,  tliough   more  or  less  directly,  all 
€&"crs   without  exception  received  their 
cumniissiuns.    The  elections  were  to  take 
place  every  five  years. 

To  represent  the  national  dignity,  power, 
and  glory,  there  was  to  be  an  officer  called 
tlie  flrand  F.lector,  who  w.aa  to  have  guards, 
a  revenue,  and  all  Uic  external  appendages 
of  royalty  ;  all  acts  of  government,  laws, 
and  judicial  proceedin!»s,  were  to  run  in  his 
name.  This  species  of  Roi  faineant  was  to 
possess  no  part  of  the  royal  authority,  ex- 
cept the  right  of  naming  two  Consuls,  one 
for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war;  and  the 
faither  right  of  selecting,  from  lists  of  can- 
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didates  to  be  supplied  by  the  three  Tanks  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  individuals  who  were  to 
fill  official  situations  as  they  should  become 
vacant.  But  having  exercised  this  privi- 
lege, the  (Jrand  Klector,  or  Proclainicr  Gen- 
eral, was  functus  officio,  and  had  no  active 
duties  to  perform,  or  power  to  exercise. 
The  two  Consuls,  altogether  uncontrolled 
by  him  or  each  other,  were  to  act  each  in 
their  own  exclusive  department  of  peace  or 
war  ;  and  the  other  functionaries  were  alike 
indppendent  of  the  C^rand  Proclaimer,  or 
Elector,  so  soon  as  he  had  appointed  them. 
He  was  to  resemble  no  sovereign  ever 
heard  of  but  the  Queen  Bee,  who  iias  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  repose  in  idlenesb  and  lux- 
ury, and  give  being  to  the  active  insects  by 
whose  industry  the  business  of  the  hive  is 
carried  on. 

The  government  being  thus  provided  for, 
the  Abbe  Sieyes's  system  of  legislature  was 
something  like  that  of  France  in  the  time 
of  the  Parliament.  There  was  to  be  a  Legis- 
lative Body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  depu- 
ties ;  but  they  were  to  form  rather  a  tribunal 
of  judges,  than  a  popular  and  deliberative 
assembly.  Tv.o  other  bodies,  a  Council  of 
Slate  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  a 
Tribunate  of  one  hundred  deputies,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  were  to  propose  and  dis- 
cuss measures  in  presence  of  this  Legisla- 
tive Council,  who  then  proceeded  to  adopt 
or  reject  them  upon  scrutiny  and  by  vote, 
hut  without  any  oral  delivery  of  opinions. 
The  Tribunate  was  invested  with  the  right 
of  guardirg  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and 
denouncing  to  the  Convocative  Senate  such 
misconduct  of  office-bearers,  or  ill-chosen 
mea-sures,  or  ill-advised  laws,  as  should  ap- 
pear to  them  worthy  of  reprobation. 

But,  above  all,  Abbe  Sieves  piqued  him- 
self upon  the  device  of  what  he  termed  a 
Conservative  Senate,  which,  possessing  in 
itself  no  power  of  action  or  legislation  of 
any  kind,  was  to  have  in  charje  the  preser- 
va**"P  of  the  constitution.  To  Jiis  si.-nate 
was  given  the  singular  power,  of  calling  in 
to  become  a  member  of  their  own  body, 
and  rr-^ucing  of  course  to  their  own  stale 
of  inca,>acity,  any  individual  occupying  cn- 
other  situation  in  the  constitution,  whose 
talents,  ambition,  or  po)mlarity,  shouldfen- 
der  him  a  subject  of  jealousy.  Even  the 
Grand  F.lector  himself  was  liable  to  this 
fate  oi' absorption,  as  i*.  was  called,  although 
he  held  his  crown  of  Cocaign  in  the  com- 
mon case  for  life.  -Any  exertion  on  his 
part  of  what  might  seem  to  the  senate  an 
act  of  arbitrary  authority,  entitled  them  to 
adopt  him  a  member  of  their  own  body. 
He  was  thus  removed  from  his  palace, 
guards,  and  income,  and  made  for  ever  in- 
capable of  any  other  office  than  that  of  a 
senator.  This  high  point  of  policy  was  car- 
rying the  system  of  checks  and  balances  aa 
tar  as  it  could  well  go. 

The  first  glance  of  this  curious  model 
must  have  convinced  a  practical  politician 
that  it  was  greatly  too  complicated  and 
technical  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
utility  of  laws  consists  in  their  being  of  a 
character  which  compels  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  those  to  whom  they  relate. 
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The  very  delicacy  of  such  an  ingenious 
Bcheme  rendered  it  incapable  of  obtaining 
general  regard,  since  it  was  too  refined  to 
be  understood  save  by  profound  philoso- 
phers. To  the  rest  of  the  nation  it  must 
nave  been  like  i  watch  to  a  savage,  who, 
being  commanded  to  regulate  his  time  by 
it,  will  probably  prefer  to  make  the  ma- 
chine correspond  with   liis  inclinations,  by 


adherent  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  stood, 
nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  the  Moderes, 
and  taxed  his  sagacity  for  means  of  ensur- 
ing their  victory.  The  Moderes  possessed 
a  majority  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients; 
but  the  Society  of  the  Manege,  Republi- 
cans if  not  Jacobins,  had  obtained  at  the 
last  election,  a  great  superiority  of  numbers 
in  the    Council  of  Five  Hundred.     They 


putting  backwaid  and  forward  the  inde.\  at    were  sure  to  be  decided  in  opposition  to 


pleasure.  A  man  of  ordinary  talent  and 
honest  disposition  migh.t  have  been  dis- 
qualified for  public  life  by  this  doctrine 
of  .absorption,  just  .as  a  man  ignorant  of 
swimming  would  perish  if  flung  into  a  lake. 
But  a  stcut  swimmer  would  easily  gain  the 
chore,  and  an  individual  like  Buonaparte 
would  set  at  defiance  the  new  species  of 
ostracism,  and  decline  to  be  neutr.ilized  by 
the  absorption  of  the  senate.  Above  all, 
the  plan  of  the  Abbe  destroyed  the  true 
principle  of  national  representation,  by  in- 
troducing a  metaphysical  election  of  mem- 
bers of  legislation,  instead  of  one  immedi- 
ately derived  from  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  Abbe's  alem- 
bic, the  real  and  invaluable  principle  of 
popular  representation  was  subtilized  into 
smoke. 

For  these,  or  other  reasons,  the  commis- 
eioners  of  the  year  Three  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  Sieyes;  and,  equal- 
ly dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  wliich 
they  adopted,  he  withdrew  himself  from 
their  deliberations,  and  accepted  the  situa- 
tion of  Ambassador  to  Prussia,  where  he 
discharged  with  great  ability  the  task  of  a 
diplomatist.  I 

In  1799,  .Sieyes  returned  from  Berlin  to 
Paris,  full  of  hope  to  establish  his  own  fa- 
vourite model  on  the  ruins  of  the  Directori- 
al Constitution,  and  as  a  preliminary,  obtain- 
ed, as  we  have  said,  Reubel's  seat  in  the 
Directory.  Merlin  and  Lepaux,  menaced 
with  impeachments,  were  i-nduced  to  send 
in  tlieir  resignation.  Treilhard  had  been 
previously  displaced,  on  pretext  of  an  infor- 
mality in  the  choice.  Instead  of  them 
were  introduced  into  the  Directory  Roger 
Duces,  a  Modere,  or  rather  a  Royalist,  with 
Gohicr  and  Moulins,  men  of  talents  too  or- 
dinary to  throw  any  opposition  in  the  path 
of  Sieyes.  Barras,  by  his  expenses  and  his 
Ju.xurious  mode  of  life,  his  connexion  witli 
stock-jobbers,  and  encouragement  of  pecu- 
lation, was  too  much  in  danger  of  impeach- 
ment, to  permit  him  to  play  a  manly  part. 
He  truckled  to  circumstances,  and  allied 
himself  with,  or  rather  subjected  himself 
to  Sieyes,  who  saw  the  time  approaching 
when  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three 
must  fall,  and  hoped  to  establish  his  own 
rejected  model  in  its  stead.  But  the  revo- 
lution which  he  meditated  could  only  be 
executed  l)y  force. 

The  change  in  the  Directory  had  destroy- 
ed the  government  by  bascule,  or  balance, 
and  that  intermediate  and  trimming  influ- 
ence being  removed,  the  two  parties  of  the 
JWoderPs  and  the  Re|)ublicans  stood  full  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  readv  to  try  their 
strength  in  a  severe  struggle.  Sieyes, 
though  no  Royalist,  or  at  least  certaialv  "o 


any  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
Three  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  those  who 
plotted  the   new   revolution,  could  not  at- 
tempt it  without  some  external  support.  To 
call  upon  the  people  was  no  longer  the  or- 
der of  the  day.     Indeed,  it  may  bo   suppos- 
ed that  the   ancient   revolutionary  columns 
would  rather  have  risen  ajainst  Sieyes,  and 
in    behalf  of  the    Society  of  the  Manege. 
The  proposers  of  a  new  change  had  access, 
however,  to  the  army,  and  to  that  thev  de- 
termined  to   appeal.      The    assistance    of 
some  military  chief  of  the  first  reputation 
was  necessary.     Sieyes  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Joubert,  an  olficer  of  high   reputation,  and 
one    of   the    most     distinguislied    amongst 
Buonaparte's  generals.     He   was  named  by 
the  Directors  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment  of    Paris,   but   shortly   after  was 
sent  to  Italy,  with  hopes   that,  acquiring  a 
new  tund  of  glory  by  c'leckingthe  progress 
of  Suwarrow,  he  might  be  yet  more  fitted 
to   fill    the   public   eye,  and   influence    the 
general   mind,    in   the    crisis    when  Sieyes 
looked  for  his  assistance.     Joubert  lost  his 
life,  however,  at  the  great  battle  of  Novi, 
fought  betwixt  him  and  .Suwarrow;  and  so 
op;H)rtunely   did   his   death  make  room  for 
the  pretensions  of  Buonaparte,   that  it   has 
been  rumoured,  certainly  without  the  least 
probability,  that   he  did  not   fall  by  the  fire 
of  the    Austrians,  but  by  that  of  assassins 
hired   by   the  family  of  Napoleon,  to  take 
out  of  the  way  a  powerful   competitor  of 
their   brother.     This    would   have    been  a 
gratuitous  crime,  since  they  could   neither 
reckon    with    certainly    on    the    arrival  of 
Buonaparte,  nor  upon  his  being  adopted  bv 
Sieyes  in  place  of  Joubert. 

Meanwhile  the  family  of  Napoleon  omit- 
ted no  mode  of  keeping  his  merits  in  pub 
lie  remembrance.  Reports  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  papers  to  this  purpose, 
as  when,  to  give  him  consequence  doubt- 
less, they  pretended  that  the  tower  guns  of 
London  were  fired,  and  public  rejoicings 
made,  upon  a  report  that  Napoleon  had 
been  assassinated.  Madame  Buonaparte, 
in  the  meanwhile,  lived  at  great  expense, 
and  with  much  elegance,  collecting  around 
her  whosoever  was  remarkable  for  talent 
and  accomplishment,  and  many  of  the  wo- 
men of  Paris  who  were  best  accustomed  to 
the  management  of  Political  intrigue.  Lu- 
cien  Buonaparte  distinguished  himself  as  an 
orator  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
although  he  had  hitherto  affected  republi- 
can zeal,  he  now  opposed,  with  much  abili- 
ty, the  reviving  influence  of  the  democrats. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  also,  a  man  of  talent, 
and  of  an  excellent  character,  thoucrh  much 
aspersed  afterward.")  in  consequence  of  the 
part  in  Spain  assigned  him  by  his  brother, 
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lived  hospitably,  saw  much  company,  and 
maintained  an  ascendence  in  Parisian  soci- 
ety. We  cannot  doubt  that  these  near  rel- 
atives of  Buonaparte  found  means  of  coin- 
mu-nicatinL^  to  him  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Paris,  and  the  opening  which  it  afforded 
for  the  exercise  ot  his  distinguished  talents. 

The  communication  betwixt  'I'oulon  -ind 
Alexandria  was,  indeed,  interrupted,  but 
not  altogether  broken  off,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  struggle  of  parties  in  tiic  in- 
terior, as  well  as  the  great  disasters  on 
the  frontier,  had  their  full  influence  in  de- 
termining Buonaparte  to  his  sudden  return. 
Miot.  though  in  no  very  positive  strain,  has 
named  a  tJreek  Called  Bambuki,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  to  his  broth- 
er, conveying  this  important  intelligence. 
The  private  Memoirs  of  Fouche  pretend 
that  that  minister  purchased  the  secret  of 
Napoleon's  return  being  expected,  from  Jo- 
sephine herself,  for  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
louis,  and  that  the  landing  at  Frejus  was  no 
surprise  to  him.  Both  cliese  pieces  of  pri- 
vate history  may  be  safely  doubted  ;  but  it 
would  be  ditficult  to  convince  us  that  Buon- 
aparte took  the  step  of  quitting  F.gypt  on 
Ihe  vague  intelligence  afforded  by  the  jour- 
nals, and  without  confidential  comniunica- 
tion  with  liis  own  family. 

To  return  to  the  slate  of  the  P'rench 
government.  The  death  of  Jouhert  not 
only  disconcerted  the  schemes  of  Sieves, 
but  exposed  liim  and  his  p;;rty  to  retalia- 
tion. Bernadotte  was  minister  of  war,  and 
he,  with  Jourdan  and  .\ugereau,  were  all 
warm  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism.  .Any 
of  these  distinguished  generals  was  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  military  force  to  compel 
such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  as 
might  suit  the  purpose  of  their  party,  and 
thus  reversing  tlie  project  of  Sieves,  who, 
without  Joubert,  was  like  the  head  without 
the  arm  that  should  execute.  Already. 
Jourdan  had  made  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  a  speech  on  the  dangers  of  the 
country,  which,  in  point  of  vehemence, 
might  have  beer  pronounced  in  the  ancient 
hall  of  tl>e  Jacobins.  He  in  plain  terms 
threatened  the  Moderos  with  such  a  gener- 
al insurrection  as  had  taken  place  in  the 
year  I7y2,  and  proposed  to  declare  the 
country  in  danger.     He  was  answered  by 


Luoien  Buonaparte,  Chcnicr,  and  Boulay 
who  had  great  difficulty  to  parry  the  impet- 
uosity with  which  the  motion  was  urged 
forward.  'I'lio'igh  they  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  dau'.'er,  it  was  still  far  from  being 
over,  and  the  democrats  would  probably 
have  dared  some  desperate  movement,  if 
any  .additional  reverse  had  been  sustained 
on  tiie  frontier. 

But  as  if  the  calamities  of  France,  which 
of  late  had  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, had  attained  their  lieiLTht  of  tide, 
the  affairs  of  that  country  began  all  of  a 
sudden  to  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect. 
The  success  of  Cicncral  Brune  in  Holland 
against  the  Anglo-Rr.!-sian  army,  had  oblig- 
ed the  invaders  of  Holland  to  retreat,  and 
enter  into  a  convention  for  evacuation  of 
the  country  on  which  they  had  made  their 
descent.  A  dispute,  or  misunderstanding, 
havini;  occurred  between  the  Fmperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  .\rchdiike  Charles, 
in  order,  it  was  alleged,  to  repel  an  incur- 
sion of  the  French  into  the  countries  on 
the  Maine,  withdrew  a  great  part  of  his  ar- 
inv  from  the  line  of  the  Limmat,  which 
was  taken  up  bv  the  Russians  under  Korsa- 
kow.  Massena  took  the  advantage  of  this 
imprudent  step,  crossed  the  Limmat,  sur- 
prised the  Russians,  and  defeated  Korsa- 
kow,  whilst  the  formidable  Suwarrow,  who 
had  already  advanced  to  communicate  with 
that  general,  found  his  riglil  fl.nnk  uncover- 
ed by  his 'defeat,  and  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  executing  a  retrograde  movement 
before  General  Lecourbe. 

The  news  of  these  successes  induced  the 
Republicans  to  defer  their  attack  upon  the 
moderate  party  ;  and  on  so  nice  a  point  do 
Ihe  greatest  events  hang,  that  had  a  longer 
period  intervened  hstween  these  victories 
and  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  would  have  found  the  sit- 
uation of  military  chief  of  the  approaching 
revolution,  which  became  vacant  on  the 
death  of  Joubert.  filled  up  by  some  one  of 
those  generals,  of  whom  success  had  ex- 
tended the  fame.  But  he  landed  at  the 
hapny  crisis,  when  the  presenco  ')(  a  chief 
of  tifst-rate  talents  was  i'.dispensat,le,  ind 
when  no  favourite  name  had  yet  been  found, 
to  fill  the  public  voice  with  half  luoh  Inud 
acclaim  as  his  own. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

General  rejoicing  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte — He,  meanwhile,  secludes  himself  in 
Retirement  and  Literature — Advances  inade  to  him  on  all  sides. — Napoleon  coalescet 
with  the  Abbe  Sicyes. — Revolution  of  the  \Zth  Brumaire — Particulars  of  that  event. 
— Cla.'ihing  Views  of  the  Councils  of  Ancients,  and  the  Five  Hundred.  —  Bairas  and 
his  Colleagues  rengn,  leaving  the  whole  Power  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  Councils  on  the  liith — and  \[)th. — Sittings  removed  from  Paris  to  St. 
Cloud — Buonaparte  visit-^  both  on  the  latter  Day. —  Violent  Commotion  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred — Napoleon  received  with  great  hostility,  menaced  and  assaulted, 
and  finally  extricated  by  his  (rrenadiers.  breathless  and  exhausted. — Lucien  Buona- 
parte, the  President,  retires  from  the  Hall  with  a  similar  Escort— Declares  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred  dissolved —  They  are  then  dispersed  by  Military  Force. —  Various 
Rumours  stated  and  discussed. — Botli  Councils  adjourn  to  the  I'Jlh  February  ]?,Qi),  af- 
ter appointing  a  Provisional  Consular  Goiiemment,  of  Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Duces. 


Buonaparte  had  caused  himself  to  be 
preceded  by  an  account  of  his  campaisns 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  in  which  the  splendid 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Abriukir  enabled 
him  to  gloss  over  his  bad  success  in  Syria. 
the  total  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  tiie  danger 
of  Malta,  whicli  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
English.  Still,  however,  these  despatches 
could  never  have  led  any  one  to  expect  the 
sudden  return  of  a  general  engaged  on  a 
foreign  service  of  the  utmost  importance, 
who,  without  having  a  better  reason  to  al- 
lege, tlian  liis  own  opinion  that  his  talents 
were  more  essential  to  his  country  in  France 
than  in  Egypt,  lel"t  his  army  to  its  fate,  and 
came,  without  either,  order  or  permission 
from  his  government,  to  volunteer  his  ser- 
vices where  they  were  not  expected,  or 
perhaps  wished  for.  Another  ia  the  same 
circumstances,  or  perhaps  the  same  gene- 
ral at  another  period  of  the  Revolution, 
would  have  been  received  by  the  public 
with  alienated  favour,  and  by  the  govern- 
ment with  severe  inquiry,  if  not  witli  denun- 
ciation. 

On  the  contrary,  smh  was  the  general 
reliance  on  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  tiial, 
delighted  to  see  him  arrive,  no  one  thought 
of  asking  wherefore,  or  by  whose  authority 
he  had  returned.  He  was  received  like  a 
victorious  monarch  re-entering  his  domin- 
ions at  his  own  time  ana  pleasure.  Bells 
were  everywhere  rung,  illuminations  made, 
a  delirium  of  joy  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  the  messenger  who  carried  the  news  of 
his  disembarkation  to  Pans,  was  received 
as  if  he  had  brought  news  of  a  battle  gained. 

The  hall  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred re-echoed  with  cries  of  victory, 
while  the  orator,  announcing  the  victories 
of  Brune  over  the  English,  and  Massena 
over  the  Russians,  dwelt  upon  the  simple 
fact  of  Buo:.aparte's  return,  as  of  interest 
equal  to  all  these  successes.  He  was  heard 
with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Jlcpublic  !" 
which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  an  e.vcla- 
mation  but  very  indilferently  adapted  to  the 
occasion. 

Josephine,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  an- 
prised  by  the  government  of  the  arrival  (if 
JNapoleon,  hastened  to  meet  him  on  the 
road  ;  and  his  progress  towards  Paris  was 
everywhere  attended  by  the  same  general 
acclamations  which  had  received  him  at 
'anding. 


The  members  of  government,  it  must  be 
supposed,  felt  alarm  and  anxiety,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  conceal,  under  the 
appearance  of  sharing  in  the  general  joy. 
The  arrival  of  a  person  so  influential  by  his 
fame,  so  decided  in  his  character,  engaged 
with  no  faction,  and  pledged  to  no  political 
system,  was  likely  to  give  victory  to  one  or 
the  other  party  who  were  contending  for 
superiority,  as  he  should  himself  determine. 
T,he  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  Napoleon, 
while  his  reserved  and  retired  mode  of  life 
prevented  any  accurate  anticipation  being 
formed  of  the  part  which  he  was  likely  to 
take  in  the  approaching  convulsions  of  the 
state.  While  both  parties  might  hope  for 
his  participation  and  succour,  neither  ven- 
tured to  call  into  question  his  purpose,  or 
the  autiiority  by  which  he  had  left  ins  army 
in  Egypt,  and  appeared  thus  unexpectedly 
in  the  capital.  On  the  contrary,  they  court- 
ed him  on  either  hand  as  the  arbiter,  whose 
decision  was  likely  to  have  most  influence 
on  the  state  of  the  nation. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  give  hia 
exclusive  attention  to  literature,  and,  hav- 
ing exchanged  the  usual  visits  of  form  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Republic,  he  was  more 
frequently  to  be  found  at  the  Institute,  or 
discussing  with  the  travtller  Volney,  and 
other  men  of  letters,  the  information  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Egypt  on  science  and 
antiquities,  than  in  the  haunts  of  politi- 
cians, or  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  either 
party  in  the  state.  Neither  was  he  to  be 
seen  at  the  places  of  popular  resort — he 
went  into  no  general  company,  seldom  at- 
tended the  theatres,  and,  when  he  did,  took 
his  seat  in  a  private  box. 

A  public  entertainment  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  (Jencral  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sulpice,  which  was  attended  by  both  the 
Legislative  Bodies.  Moreau  shared  the 
same  honour,  perhaps  on  that  account  not 
the  more  agreeable  to  Buonaparte.  Jour- 
dan  and  Augcrcau  did  not  appear — a  cloud 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  festival — Napole- 
on only  presented  himself  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  whole  was  over  in  the  course 
of  an  hour. 

To  the  military,  his  conduct  seemed 
equally  reserved— he  held  no  levees,  and 
.attended  no  reviews.  While  all  ranks  con- 
tended in  oflerintr  their  tributes  of  applause^ 
he  turned  in  silence  from  receiving  thena. 
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la  all  this  there  was  deep  policy.  No 
one  knew  better  how  much  popular  ap- 
plause depends  on  the  uloss  ot' novelty,  and 
now  great  is  the  dilTerence  in  public  esti- 
mation, betwixt  him  who  appears  to  hunt 
and  court  acclamations,  and  the  wiser  and 
more  di<;nitied  favourite  of  the  multitude, 
whose  poj-'ularity  follows  after  him  and 
seeks  him  out,  instead  of  beins;  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  and  ambition.  Yet  under  this 
Etill  and  apparently  inditferenl  demeanour. 
Napoleon  was  in  secret  employed  in  col- 
lec-ting  all  the  ^formation  necessary  con- 
cerning the  purposes  and  the  powers  of  the 
Tar'.ous  parties  in  the  state  ;  and  as  each 
was  eager  to  obtain  his  countenance,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  explana- 
tion on  these  points. 

The  vioiint  Republicans,  who  possessed 
the  majority  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, made  advances  to  him  ;  and  the  Gen- 
erals Jourdan,  Augereau,  and  Bernadottc,  j 
offered  to  place  him  at  tiie  head  of  that 
party,  provided  he  would  maintain  the  dem- 
ocralical  constitution  of  the  year  Three. 
In  uniting  with  this  active  and  violent  par- 
ty, Buonaparte  saw  every  chance  of  instant 
and  immediate  success  ;  but.  by  succeeding 
in  the  outset,  he  would  probably  have  mar- 
red the  farther  projects  of  ambition  which 
he  already  nourished.  Military  leaders, 
such  as  Jourdan  and  Beriiadotte,  at  the  head 
of  a  partv  so  furious  as  the  Republicans, 
could  not  have  been  thrown  aside  without 
both  danger  and  ditficulty  ;  and  it  being  un- 
questionably the  ultimate  intention  of  Buon- 
aparte to  uFurp  the  supreme  power,  it  was 
most  natural  for  him  to  seek  adherents 
among  those,  who,  though  differing  con- 
cerning ihe  kind  of  government  which 
should  be  finally  established,  concurred  in 
•desiring  a  change  from  the  republican 
model. 

Barras,  loo.  endeavoured  to  sound  the 
purposes  of  the  General  of  the  Army  of 
Egypt.  He  hinted  to  him  apian  of  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  Directory  Hedouville, 
a  man  of  ordinary  talent,  then  general  of 
what  was  still  termed  the  Army  of  En'.;- 
land,  of  retiring  himself  from  power,  and 
of  conferring  on  Napoleon  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  Republican  forces  on  the  fron- 
tiers, which  he  vainlv  supposed  preferment 
sufficient  to  gratify  his  ambition.  Buonaparte 
would  not  listen  to  a  hint  which  went  to  re- 
move him  from  the  capital,  and  the  supreme 
administration  of  affairs — he  knew  also  that 
Barras's  character  was  contemptible,  and  1 
bis  resources  diminished  — that  his  subse- 
quent conduct  had  cancelled  the  merit 
which  he  had  acquired  bv  the  overthrow  of  i 
Robespierre,  and  thit  to  unite  with  him  in 
any  decrree  would  be  to  adopt,  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  very  worst  and  most  un- 
popular portion  of  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment. He  rejected  the  alliance  of  Barns, 
therefore,  even  when,  abandoning  his  own 
plan,  the  Director  offered  to  concur  in  any 
which  Napoleon  mi2ht  dictate. 

A  union  with  Sieves,  and  the  partv  whom 
he  influenced,  promised  greater  advantages. 
Under  this  speculative  politician  were  unit- 
ad  for  the  time  ail  who,  tbough  ditTering  in 


other  points,  joined  m  desiring  i  final 
change  from  a  revolutionary  to  a  niotlerate 
and  etficient  government,  bearing  something 
of  a  monarchical  character.  Their  number 
rendered  this  parly  powerful.  In  the  Di- 
rectory it  was  espoused  by  Sieycs  and  Du- 
cos  ;  it  possessed  a  lar^e  majority  in  the 
Coujicil  of  .\iicients,  and  a  respectable  mi- 
nority in  that  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The 
greater  part  of  the  middling  classes  through- 
out France,  embraced  with  more  or  less 
zeal  the  principles  of  moderation  ;  and 
agreed,  that  an  executive  government  of 
siHije  strength,  was  necessary  to  save  them 
t'roiii  tl'.e  evils  of  combined  revolutionary 
movements.  Though  the  power  of  the  mod- 
erates was  great,  yet  their  subsequent  ob- 
jects, in  case  of  success,  were  various.  Thus 
Buonaparte  saw  himself  encouraged  to  hope 
for  victory  over  the  existing  government 
and  the  Republicans,  by  the  united  strength 
of  the  Moderates  of  every  class,  whilst  their 
difference  in  opinion  concernina  the  ulti- 
mate measures  to  be  adopted,  afforded  him 
the  best  opportunity  of  advancing,  during 
the  competition,  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
larger  share  of  the  spoil. 

Napoleon  communicated  accordingly 
with  Sieyes,  upon  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  be  raised  to  the  principal  admin- 
istration of  affairs  ;  that  the  constitution  of 
the  year  Three,  which  he  himself  had  once 
pronounced  "  the  masterpiece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  had  abolished  the  errors  of 
eighteen  centuries,"  was  entirely  to  be 
done  away  ;  and  that  a  constitution  was  to 
be  adopted  in  its  stead,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  ready  drawn 
up,  and  lay  in  the  portfolio  of  Sieves.  No 
doubt,  the  General  mentallv  reserved  the 
riaht  of  altering  and  adjusting  it  as  should 
best  suit  his  own  views, — a  right  which  he 
failed  not  to  exercise  to  a  serious  extent. 
When  these  great  preliminaries  had  been 
adjusted,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  ex- 
ecuted between  the  loth  and  20th  Bru- 
maire. 

In  the  interim,  several  men  of  influence 
of  both  councils  were  admitted  into  the  se- 
cret. Talleyrand,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  office  by  the  influence  of  tlie  Republi- 
cans, brought  his  talents  to  the  aid  of  Buon- 
aparte. Fouche,  according  to  Napoleon, 
was  not  consulted — the  Memoirs  which 
bear  his  name  aver  the  contrary — it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  his  important  capacity  of  min- 
ister of  police,  he  acted  in  Buonaparte's 
favour  iluring  the  Revolution.  Some  lead- 
ing members  of  both  lesrislative  bodies  were 
cautiously  intrusted  with  what  was  going 
forward,  and  others  were  generally  advised 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  great 
movement. 

A  sufficient  military  force  was  next  to  be 
provided  ;  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for  the 
reoutation  of  Buonaparte  ensured  the  con- 
spirators unlimited  influence  among  the  sol- 
dif^ry.  Three  rejiments  of  dragoons  were 
e!itfiu8ii3tically  petitioningthe  honourofbe- 
in'j  reviewed  by  Napoleon.  The  adherence 
of  these  troops  might  be  counted  upon 
The  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Pans  were 
I  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  so 
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were  the  forty  adjutants  oi'  the  NationiJ 
Guard,  whom  he  himself  hai  appointed 
when  general  ot'the  troops  in  the  interior. 
Many  othrcr  officers,  as  well  reduced  as 
noldin^  Commissions,  desired  to  see  tho 
celebrated  General,  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  devotion  tn  his  person,  and  ad- 
herence to  his  fortunes.  All  these  intro- 
ductions had  been  artfully  postponed. 

Two  men  of  more  renowned  name,  Mo- 
reau  and  Macdonald,  had  made  tenders  of 
service  to  Buonaparte.  These  both  favour- 
ed the  moderate  party,  and  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  ultimate  design  of  Napoleon,  or 
the  final  result  of  his  undertaking. 

A  final  resolution  on  16th  Brumaire  de- 
termined the  18th  (9th  November)  for  the 
great  attempt — an  interval  was  necessary, 
but  the  risk  of  discovery  and  anticipation 
made  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  as  short 
as  possible.  The  secret  was  well  kept ;  yet 
being  unavoidably  intrusted  to  many  per- 
sons, some  floating  and  vague  rumours  did 
get  abroad,  and  gave  an  alarm  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

Meanwhile,  all. the  generals  and  officers 
whom  we  have  named,  were  invited  to  re- 
pair to  Napoleon's  house  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the 
three  regiments  of  cavalry  already  mention- 
ed were  appointed  to  be  ready  and  mounted 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  to  receive  the 
honour  of  being  reviewed  by  Buonaparte, 
according  to  their  petition.  As  an  excuse 
for  assigning  so  unusual  an  hour  of  rendez- 
vous, it  was  said  that  the  (General  was  oblig- 
ed to  set  out  upon  a  journey.  Many  offi- 
cers, however,  understood  or  guessed  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  came  armed  with  pis- 
tols as  well  as  with  swords.  Some  were 
without  such  information  or  presentiment. 
Le  F'ebvre,  the  commandant  of  the  guard 
of  the  Representative  Bodies,  supposed  to 
be  devoted  to  the  Directory,  had  only  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  attend  this  military 
assembly  on  the  preceding  midnight.  Ber- 
nadotte,  unacquainted  with  the  project,  and 
attached  to  the  Republican  faction,  was, 
however,  brought  to  Buonaparte's  house  by 
his  brother  Joseph. 

The  surprise  of  some,  and  the  anxious 
curiosity  of  all,  may  be  supposed,  when 
they  found  a  military  levee  so  numerous 
and  so  brilliant  assembled  at  a  house  inca- 
pable of  containing  half  of  them.  Buona- 
parte was  obliged  to  receive  them  in  the 
open  air.  Leaving  them  thus  assembled, 
and  waiting  their  cue  to  enter  on  the  stage, 
let  us  trac<!  the  political  niana?uvres  from 
which  tha  military  were  to  take  the  signal 
for  action. 

Early  as  Buonaparte's  levee  had  taken 
place,  the  Councd  of  Ancients,  secretly  and 
nastily  assembled,  had  met  still  earlier,  i 
The  ears  of  all  were  filled  by  a  report,  gen- 
erally circulated,  that  the  Republican  party 
had  formed  a  daring  plan  for  giving  a  new 
popular  impulse  to  the  government.  It  was 
said,  that  the  resolution  was  taken  at  the 
Hotel  de  Salm,  amongst  the  party  who  still 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  old  Jacobins, 
to  connect  the  two  Representative  Bodies  ! 
into  one  National  AsBcmbly,  and  invest  the  [ 


powers  of  government  in  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  after  the  morlol  of  what  was 
called  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Circulated 
hastily,  and  with  such  addition  to  the  tale 
as  rumours  speedily  acquire,  the  mind  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients  was  agitated  with 
much  fear  and  anxiety.  Cornudet,  Lebrun, 
%id  l''argues,  made  glowing  speeches  to  the 
.\ssembly,  in  v.hich  thu  terror  that  their 
language  inspired  was  rendered  greater  bv 
the  mysterious  and  indefinite  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  themselves.  They 
spoke  of  personal  dange*?- — of  being  over- 
awed in  tneir  deliberations — of  the  lall  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  Republic.  "  You  have  but  an  instant 
I  to  save  France."  said  Cornudet ;  "  permit  it 
to  pass  away,  and  the  country  will  be  a  mere 
carcase,  disputed  by  the  vultures,  whose 
prey  it  must  become."  Though  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  was  not  distinctly  defined, 
the  measures  recommended  to  defeat  it 
were  sufficiently  decisive. 

By  the  lG2d,'l03d,  and  104-th  articles  of 
the  Constitution,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Council  of.\ncients  might,  if  they  saw  it 
expedient,  alter  the  place  where  the  Legis- 
lative Bodies  met,  and  convoke  them  else- 
where ;  a  provision  designed  doubtless  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  that  compulsion, 
which  the  Parisians  had  at  one  time  assum- 
nJ  over  the  National  Assembly  and  Coa- 
vention.  This  power  the  Council  of  An- 
cients now  exercised.  By  one  edict  the 
sittings  of  tho  two  councils  v.ere  removed 
to  St.  t^loud  ;  by  another,  the  Council  dele- 
gated to  General  Buonaparte  full  power  to 
see  this  measure  carried  into  effect,  and 
vested  him  for  that  purpose  with  the  mili- 
tary command  of  the  department  .\  state 
messenjer  was  sent  tn  communicate  to  the 
General  these  important  measures,  and  re- 
quire his  presence  in  the  Council  of  An- 
cients ;  and  this  was  the  crisis  which  he 
had  so  anxiously  expected. 

A  few  words  determined  the  numerous 
body  of  officers,  by  whom  the  messenger 
found  him  surrounded,  to  concur  with 
him  without  scruple.  Even  General  Le 
Febvre,  who  commanded  the  guard  of  the 
Legisrlative  Bodies,  declared  his  adhesion 
to  Buonaparte. 

The  Directory  had  not  even  vet  taken  the 
alarm.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  Sieyes  and 
Ducos.  being  in  the  secret  of  the  conspira- 
cy, were  already  at  the  Tuillcies.  to  sec- 
ond the  movement  which  was  preparing. 
It  is  said  that  Barras  had  seen  them  pass  in 
the  inorninLT.  ai;d  as  they  were  both  mount- 
ed, had  been  much  amused  with  the  awk- 
ward horsemanship  of  Sieyes.  He  little 
guessed  on  what  expedition  he  was  bound. 

When  Buonaparte  sallied  forth  on  horse 
back,  and  at  the  head  of  such  a  sallant 
cavalcade  of  officers,  bis  first  movement 
was  to  assume  the  command  of  the  threo 
regiments  of  cavalry,  already  drawn  up  ia 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  Tuilleries,  where  the  Council  of  An 
cients  expected  him.  He  entered  thei> 
Hall,  surrounded  by  his  military  stalf,  and 
by  those  other  generals,  whose  name  car 
ried  the  memory    of   so  many   victories 
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"  Ycu  are  the  NvisJom  «>f  the  naliou,"  lie 
said  to  the  Council.  "  I  come,  surround- 
ed by  the  generals  of  the  KcpuWic,  to 
promise  you  their  support.  1  name  Le 
Fel)vre  my  lieutenant.  Let  us  not  lose 
time  looking  tor  precedents.  Nothing  in 
history  ever  resembled  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century — nothing  in  tlic  eight- 
eenth century  resenVbled  this  moment. 
Your  wisdom  has  devised  the  necessary 
measure,  our  arms  shall  put  it  into  cxe- 
cutitin."  He  announced  to  the  milita- 
ry the  will  of  the  Council,  and  the  coin- 
liiand  with  \shich  they  had  intrusted  him  ; 
and  It  was  received  with  Itnid  shouts. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  three  Directors, 
Barras,  Gohier,  and  Moulins,  who  were 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  morning,  began  too 
late  to  take  the  alarm.  Moulins  proposed 
to  send  a  battalion  to  surround  the  house 
of  Buonaparte,  and  make  prisoner  the  Gen- 
eral, and  whomsoever  else  they  found  there. 
But  they  had  no  longer  the  least  inliuence 
over  the  soldiery,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  their  own  personal  guard.  aT'O,! 
summoned  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Buona- 
parte, march  awp.y  to  join  the  forces  which 
ne  commanded,  and  leave  them  defenceless. 

Barras  sent  his  secretary,  Bottot,  to  ex- 
postulate with  Buonaparte.  The  General 
received  him  with  great  haughtiness,  and 
publiclv,  before  a  large  group  of  oliicers 
and  soldiers,  upbraided  him  with  the  re- 
verses of  the  country  ;  not  in  the  tone  of 
an  ordinary  citizen,  possessing  but  his  own 
individual  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  great  na- 
tion, but  like  a  prince,  who.  returning  from 
a  distant  expedition,  finds  that  in  his  ab- 
sence his  deputies  have  abused  their  trust, 
and  misruled  his  dominions.  "  What  have 
you  done,''  he  said,  "  for  that  fine  France, 
which  1  left  you  in  such  a  brilliant  condi- 
tion ?  1  left  you  peace.  I  have  found  war — 
I  left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I  have  found 
taxation  and  misery.  \Vhere  are  the  hun 
dred  tiiousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  have 
known  !— all  of  them  my  companions  in 
glory  ! — Tliey  are  dead."  It  was  plain, 
that  e/en  now,  when  his  enterprise  was 
but  commenced,  Buonaparte  had  already 
assumed  that  tone,  which  seemed  to  ac- 
count every  one  answerable  to  him  for  de- 
ficiences  in  the  public  service,  and  he  him- 
self responsible  to  no  one. 

Barras,  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  and 
afraid,  perhaps,  of  impeachment  for  his  al- 
leged peculations,  belied  the  courage  which 
he  was  once  supposed  to  possess,  and  sub- 
mitted, in  the  most  abject  terms,  to  the  will 
of  the  victor.  He  sent  in  his  resignation, 
in  which  he  states,  "  that  the  weal  of  the 
Republic,  and  his  zeal  for  liberty  alone, 
could  have  ever  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  burden  of  a  public  office  ;  and  that, 
seeing  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  were 
now  in  the  custody  of  her  youthful  and  in- 
vincible CJeneral,  he  gladly  resigned  his 
authority."  He  left  Paris  for  his  country 
seat,  .accompanied  by  a  guard  of  cavalry, 
which  Buona[)arte  ordered  to  attend  him, 
as  much  perhaps  to  watch  his  motions  as 
to  do  him  honour,  though  the  last  was  the 
Wtensible  reason     His  colleagues  Gobicr 
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and  Moulins.  al.=;o  resigned  their  oflRce; 
Sicycs  and  Ducos  had  already  set  the  exam- 
ple ;  and  thus,  the  whole  C?onstitutional 
Exeoutivu  Council  was  dissolved,  while  the 
real  power  was  vested  in  Buonaparte's  sin- 
gle person,  Cambaceres,  minister  of  jus- 
tice, Fouche,  minister  of  pol"-e,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  administration,  acknowl- 
edged his  authority  accordingly ;  and  he 
was  thus  placed  in  full  possession  as  well  of 
the  civil  as  of  the  military  power. 

The  Council  of  P'ive  Hundred,  or  ratlier 
the  Kopublican  majority  of  that  body, 
showed  a  more  stubborn  temper;  and  if, 
instead  of  resigning,  Barras,  Gohier.  and 
Moulins,  had  united  themselves  to  its  lead- 
ers, they  might  perhaps  have  given  trouble 
to  Buonaparte,  successful  as  he  had  hither- 
to been. 

This  hostile  Council  only  met  at  ten  o'- 
clock on  that  meinor.able  day  when  they  re- 
ceived, to  their  surprise,  the  message,  inti- 
mating that  the  Council  of  Ancients  had 
changed  the  place  of  meeting  from  Paris 
to  St.  Cloud;  and  thus  removed  their  de- 
bates from  the  neighbourhood  of  tha  p;.-pu- 
lacc,  over  whom  the  old  Jacobinical  prin- 
ciples might  have  retained  iniluence.  "'he 
laws  as  they  stood  atlorded  the  young  Coun- 
cil no  means  of  evading  compliance,  aud 
they  accordingly  adjourned  to  meet  the 
next  day  at  St.  Cloud,  with  unahateJ  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  democratical  part 
of  the  constitution.  They  separated  amid 
shouts  of  '•  Long  live  the  Republic  and  the 
Constitution  I"  which  were  echoed  by  the 
galleries.  The  tricoteitxcs,-  and  other  more 
zealous  attendants  on  their  debates,  re- 
solved to  transfer  themselves  to  St.  Clou'd 
also,  and  appeared  there  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  ensuing  dav,  wheu  it  v/as 
evident  the  enterprise  of  Sieyci  a:;d  of 
Buonaparte  must  be  either  perfec'icd  or 
abandoned. 

The  contending  parties  held  counsel  all 
the  evening,  and  deep  into  the  night,  to 
prepare  for  the  final  contest  on  the  morrow. 
Sieyes  advised  that  forty  leaders  of  the  op- 
position should  be  arrested ;  but  Buona- 
parte esteemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
obtain  a  decisive  victory,  without  resorting 
to  any  such  obno.\ious  violence.  They  ad- 
justed their  plan  of  operations  in  both  Coun- 
cils, and  agreed  that  the  government  to  be 
cftablishnd  should  be  provisionally  intrust- 
ed to  three  Consuls,  Buonaparte,  Sieyes, 
and  r)uc(!s.  Proper  arrangements  were 
made  of  the  armed  force  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and 
the  command  was  confided  to  the  zeal  ^nd 
fidelity  of  Murat.  Buonaparte  used  some 
interest  to  prevent  Bernadotte,  Jourdan,  and 
Augereau,  from  attending  at  St.  Cloud  the 
next  day,  as  he  did  not  expect  them  to  take 
his  part  in  the  approaching  crtsis.  Tlie 
last  of  these  seemed  rather  hurt  at  the  wu\t 

*  The  women  of  lower  rank  who  nttoniled  tlia 
debates  of  the  Council,  plying  the  task  of  knittiii; 
while  they  listcneil  to  politics,  were  so  ilenominat- 
ed.  They  were  always  zealous  democrats,  and 
might  claim  in  oiio  sense  Shakspearu's  dcscri^ 
lion  of 

"  The  frre  maids,  who  weave  their  thread  wilfc 
ouei." 
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of  confidence  which  this  caution  implied, 
and  said,  "  What,  general !  dare  you  not 
trust  your  own  little  Augereau  ?"  He  went 
to  St.  Cloud  accordingly. 

Some  preparations  were  necessary  to  put 
the  nalace  of  St.  Cloud  in  order  to  receive 
the  two  Councils;  the  Orangerie  being  as- 
signed to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
the  Gallery  of  Mars  to  that  of  the  An- 
cients. 

In  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Moderes, 
having  the  majority,  were  prepared  to  car- 
ry forward  and  complete  their  measures  for 
a  change  of  government  and  constitution. 
But  the  minority,  having  rallied  after  the 
surprise  of  the  preceding  day,  were  neither 
silent  nor  passive.  The  Commission  of  In- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  was  to  convene  the 
Council,  were  inculpated  severely  for  hav- 
ing omitted  to  give  information  to  sev- 
eral leading  members  of  the  minority,  of 
the  extraordinary  convocat'on  which  took 
place  at  such  an  unwonted  hour  on  the 
morning  preceding.  The  propriety,  nay 
the  legality,  of  the  transference  of  the 
Legislative  Bodies  to  St.  Cloud,  was  also 
challenged.  A  sharp  debate  took  place, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  appearance  of 
Napoleon,  who  entered  the  hall,  and  har- 
ar.jjued  the  members  by  permission  of  the 
president.  "  Citizens."  said  he,  ''  you  are 
placed  upon  a  volcano.  Let  me  tell  you 
thr  truth  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier. 
Citizens,  I  was  remaining  tranquil  with  my 
family,  when  the  commands  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  called  me  to  arms.  I  collect- 
ed my  brave  military  companions,  and 
brought  forward  the  arms  of  the  country  in 
obedience  to  you  who  are  the  head.  We 
are  rewarded  with  calumny — they  compare 
me  to  Cromwell — to  Caesar.  Had  1  desir- 
ed to  usurp  the  supreme  authority,  1  have 
had  opportunities  to  do  so  before  now.  But 
I  swear  to  you  the  country  has  not  a  more 
disinterested  patriot.  We  are  surrounded 
by  dangers  and  by  civil  war.  Let  us  not 
hazard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  for 
which  we  have  made  such  sacrifices — Lib- 
erty and  Equality." 

"And  the  Constitution!"  exclaimed  Lin- 
glet,  a  democratic  member,  interrupting  a 
speech  which  seemed  to  be  designedly 
vague  and  inexplicit. 

"The  Constitution!"  answered  Buona- 
parte, giving  way  to  a  more  natdritl  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings,  and  avowing  his  object 
more  clearly  than  he  had  yet  daicd  to  do — 
"  It  was  violated  on  the  18th  Fructidor — 
violat(!d  on  the  "Jid  Floreal — violated  on  the 
30th  Prairial.  All  parties  have  invoked  it 
— all  have  disregarded  it  in  turn.  It  can  be 
no  lonnjer  a  means  of  safety  to  any  one,  since 
it  obtains  the  respect  of  no  one.  Since  we 
cannot  preserve  the  Constitution,  let  us  at 
least  save  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  is  erected."  He  went  on 
in  the  same  striin  to  assure  them,  that  for 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  he  relied  only  on 
tlic  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  since  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  were  found  those  men  who  desir- 
ed to  bring  back  the  Convention,  with  its 
revolutionary  committees,  iu  scaffolds,  its 


popular  insurrections.  "  But  I,"  he  said, 
"  will  save  you  from  such  horrors — I  and 
my  bfave  comrades  at  ai-ms,  whose  swords 
and  caps  I  see  at  the  door  of  the  hall ;  and 
if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk  of  outlawry,  I 
will  appeal  to  the  valour  of  my  comrades, 
with  whom  I  have  fought  and  conquered  for 
liberty." 

The  Assembly  invited  the  General  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  but  he  confined  him- 
self to  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
.Sieyes  and  Ducos  ;  and  again  reiterating 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  save  the 
country,  and  inviting  the  Council  of  An- 
cients to  adopt  some  course  which  might  en- 
able them  to  do  so,  he  left  them,  amid  cries 
of  Vive  Buonaparte  !"  loudly  echoed  by  the 
military  in  the  court-yard,  to  try  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence  on  the  more  unmanagea- 
ble Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

The  deputies  of  the  younger  Council 
having  found  the  place  designed  for  tlieir 
meeting  filled  with  workmen,  were  for  some 
time  in  a  situation  which  seemed  to  resem- 
ble the  predicament  of  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Versailles,  vviieii  they  took  refuge 
in  a  tennis-court.  The  recollection  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  inflamed  and  animated  their 
resolution,  and  they  entered  the  Orangerie, 
when  at  length  admitted,  in  no  good  hu- 
mour with  the  Council  of  Ancients,  or  with 
Buonajiarte.  Proposals  of  accommodation 
had  been  circulated  among  them  ineffectu- 
ally. They  would  have  admitted  Buona- 
parte into  the  Directory,  but  refused  to  con- 
sent to  any  radical  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  Three. 

The  debate  of  the  day,  remarkable  as  the 
last  in  which  the  Republican  party  enjoyed 
the  full  freedom  of  speech  in  France,  w.as 
opened  on  19lh  Brumaire,  at  two  o'clock, 
Lucien  Buonaparte  being  president.  Gan- 
din,  a  meniber  of  the  moderate  party,  began 
by  moving,  that  a  committee  ofsev3n  mem- 
bers should  be  formed,  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  opening  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Council  of  .\ncients.  ile  was 
iuterrupted  by  exclamations  and  clumour 
on  the  part  of  the  majority. 

"The  Constitution!  The  ConstitutioD  or 
Death  !"  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  eve- 
ry side.  "  Bayonets  frighten  us  not,"  said 
Delbrel ;  "  we  are  freemen." 

"Down  with  the  dictatorship — no  Dicta- 
tors !"  cried  other  members. 

Lucien  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore 
order.  Gaudin  was  dragged  from  the  tri- 
bune ;  the  voice  of  other  Moderates  was 
overpowered  by  clamour — never  had  the 
party  of  democracy  shown  itself  fiercer  or 
more  tenacious  than  when  about  to  receive 
the  death-blow. 

"  Let  us  swear  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  Three  !"  exclaimed  Del- 
brel;  and  the  applause  which  followed  the 
proposilion  was  so  general,  that  il  silenced 
all  resistance.  Even  the  member.'*  of  the 
moderate  party — nay,  even  Lucien  B,uoni- 
parte  himself — were  compelled  to  tokc  the 
oath  of  fidelity  lo  the  Constitution,  whioh 
he  ttud  they  were  leagued  to  destrcv. 
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"The  oath  you  have  just  taken,"  said  Bi-  I 
gonnel,  "  will  occupy  a  place  in  the  annals  I 
of  history,  beside  the  celebrated  vow  taken  1 
in  the  tennis-court.     The  one  was  the  toun-  i 
datioD  ofiiberty,  the  other  shall  consolidate  I 
the  structure."     In  the   midst  of  this  fer-  | 
mentation,  the  letter  containin<i  the  resigna- 
tion of  Barras  was  read,  and   received  with 
marks  of  contempt,  as  the  act  of  a  soldier 
desertinsT  his  post  in  the  time  of  danger. 
The  moderate  party  seemed  silenced,  over- 
powered, and   on   the  point  of  coalescin;^ 
wiih  the    great    majority  of    the    Council, 
when  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  apartment.     All  eyes  were 
turned  to   that  quarter.      Bayonets,   drawn 
Babres,  the  plumed  hats  of  general   ofricers 
and  aids-de-camp,  and  the  caps  of  grena- 
diers, were  visible  without,  while  Napoleon 
entered  the    Orangerie,   attended  by    four 
grenadiers  belonging  to  the   constitutional 
guard  of  the  Councils.     The   soldiers  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  while  he 
advanced,  with  a  measured  step  and  uncov- 
ered, about  one-third  up  the  room. 

He  was  received  with  loud  murmurs. 
•'What!  drawn  weapons,  armed  men,  sol- 
diers in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  members,  whose  courage  seemed  to 
rise  against  the  display  of  force  with  which 
thev  were  menaced.  ,\11  the  deputies  arose, 
some  rushed  on  Buonaparte,  and  seized  him 
Dv  the  collar  ;  others  called  out — "  Outlaw- 
ry— outlawry — let  him  be  proclaimed  a  trai- 
tor !"  It  is  said  that  Arena,  a  native  of 
Corsica  like  himself,  aimed  a  dagger  at  his 
breast,  which  was  only  averted  by  the  in- 
terposition of  one  of  the  grenadiers.  The 
fact  seems  extremely  doubtful,  though  it  is 
certriin  that  Buonaparte  was  seized  by  two 
or  three  members,  while  others  exclaimed, 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  gained  so  many 
victories?"  and  loaded  him  with  reproach- 
es. At  this  crisis  a  party  of  grenadiers 
rushed  into  the  hall  with  drawn  sivords,  and 
extricating  Buonaparte  from  the  deputies, 
bore  him  off  in  their  arms  breathless  with 
the  scutfle. 

It  was  probably  at  this  crisis  that  Auge- 
reau's  faith  in  his  ancient  general's  fortune 
began  to  totter,  and  liis  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples to  gain  an  ascendince  over  his  mili- 
tary devotion.  "  A  rine  situation  yon  have 
brought  yourself  into,"  he  said  to  Buona- 
parte, who  answered  sternly,  "  Augoreau, 
things  were  worse  at  Areola — Take  my  ad- 
vice— remain  quiet,  in  a  short  time  all  this 
will  change."  Augereau,  whose  active  as- 
eistanri*  and  co-operation  might  have  been 
at  this  critical  period  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  Council,  took  the  hint,  and 
continued   passive.*      Jourdan   and    Berna- 


•Tlie  Monitpur  i«  anxious  to  oxcnl|>ntn  Auge- 
reau from  having  taki^n  any  pari  in  fuvuur  nf  the 
routeil  |iarly  on  the  lUth  Brumaire.  That  iiffict-r, 
il  .»ayi,  did  not  join  in  the  general  oath  of  fidelity 
to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  year  Three.  Tlio  same 
oflicinl  paper  a  IiIk,  that  on  the  evening  nf  the  I9lh, 
being  invited  hy  some  of  the  leading  persons  of  the 
democratic  faction,  to  lake  the  militttry  command 
01  their  parliiani,  ho  had  a»ked  them  hy  way  of 
lepSy,  "  Whether  th-y  suppi'ed  ho  wi>u;d  tarui'tli 
Ihe  reputation  he  had  ac  |uir"d  in  the  army,  liy 
laJunz  command  of  wretches  like  thorn  ."'  Auge- 
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dotto,  who  were  ready  to  act  on  the  popu- 
lar siile,  had  the  soldiers  shown  the  least 
hesitation  in  yielding  obedience  to  Buona- 
parte, perceived  no  opening  of  which  to 
avail  themselves. 

The  Council  remained  in  the  highest 
state  of  commotion,  the  general  voice  ac- 
cusing Bnonapaite  of  having  usurped  the 
supremo  authority,  calling  tor  a  sentence 
of  outlawry,  or  demanding  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  bar.  '•  Can  you  ask  me  to 
put  the  outlawry  of  my  own  brother  to  the 
vole  ?"  said  Lucien.  But  tliis  appeal  to 
his  personal  situation  and  feelings  made  no 
impression  upon  the  Assembly,  who  con- 
tinued clamorously  to  demand  the  question. 
At  length  Lnrieii  Unng  on  the  desk  his  hat, 
scarf,  and  other  parts  of  liis  olFicial  dress. 
••  Let  me  be  rather  heard,"  he  said,  "  as 
the  advocate  of  him  whom  you  falsely  and 
rashly  accuse."  But  this  request  only  ad- 
ded to  the  tumult.  .\t  this  moment  a  small 
body  of  grenadiers,  sent  by  Napoleon  to  his 
brother's  assistance,  marched  into  the  hall. 

'I'liey  were  at  first  received  with  ap- 
plause ;  for  the  Council,  accustomed  to  see 
the  triumph  of  democratical  opinions  among 
.the  military,  did  not  doubt  that  they  were 
deserting  their  general  to  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  deputies.  Their  appear- 
ance was  but  moinontary — they  instantly 
left  the  hall,  carrying  Lucien  in  the  ceutre 
of  the  detachment. 

Matters  were  now  come  to  extremity  on 
either  side,  'i'he  Council,  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder  by  these  repeated  military 
incursions,  remained  in  violent  agitation,  fu- 
rious against  Buonaparte,  bulwitliout  the 
calmness  necessary  to  adopt  decisive  mea- 
sures. 

Meantime  the  sight  of  Napoleon,  almost 
breathless,  and  bearing  marks  of  personal 
violence,  excited  to  the  highest  tlie  indig- 
nation of  the  military.  In  broken  wiirds 
he  told  them,  that  when  he  wished  to  show 
them  the  road  to  lead  the  country  to  victo- 
ry and  fame,  "  they  had  answered  him  with 
dangers." 

Cries  of  resentment  arose  from  the  sol- 
diery, augmented  when  the  party  sent  to 
extricate  the  President  brought  him  to  the 
ranks  as  to  a  sanctuary,  l^ucien,  who  sec- 
onds'd  his  brother  admirably,  or  rather  wha 
led  the  way  in  this  perilous  adventure, 
mounted  on  horseback  instantly,  and  called 
out,  in  a  voice  naturally  deep  and  st.norous, 
"  (Jeneral,  and  you,  soldiers!  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  pro- 
claims to  vou,  that  tactions  men,  with 
drawn  daggers,  have  interrupted  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Assembly— He  authorizes 
you  to  employ  force  against  these  disturb- 
ers— The  Assembly  of  Five  Hundred  is  dis- 
Bo'vedl"  , 

Murat,  deputed  by  Buonaparte  to  execute 


reau,  it  may  tw  reinemhered,  wa<!  the  general  who 
wa<  sent  hy  Buonaparte  to  Paris  to  act  lis  military 
chief  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  in  the  revolution 
of  the  !8th  Fructidor,  in  which  the  soldiery  had 
willingly  folUiwel  him.  Buonaparte  was  probalily 
well  pli;ased  to  keep  a  man  of  his  military  reputa- 
tion and  regolvcd  character  out  of  the  comhiit  if 
possilile 
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the  commands  of  Lucien,  entered  the 
Orangerie  with  drums  beatinsi,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  with  fixed  bayonets.  He 
eummoned  the  deputies  to  disperse  on  their 
peril,  while  an  otiicer  of  the  constitutional 
guard  called  out,  he  could  be  no  longer  an- 
swerable for  their  safety.  Cries  of  fear  be- 
came now  mingled  with  vociferations  of 
rage,  execrations  of  abhorrence,  and  shouts 
of  Vive  la  Republique.  An  officer  then 
mounted  the  President's  seat,  and  summon- 
ed the  representatives  to  retire.  "The 
General,"  saiil  he,  "  has  given  orders." 

Some  of  the  deputies  and  spectators  be- 
gan now  to  leave  the  hall  ;  the  greater  part 
continued  firm,  and  sustained  the  shouts 
by  which  they  reprobated  this  military  in- 
trusion. The  drums  at  length  struck  up, 
and  drowned  further  remonstrance. 

"  Forward,  grenadiers."  said  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  party.  They  levelled 
their  muskets,  and  advanced  as  if  to  the 
charge.  The  deputies  seem  hitherto  to 
have  retained  a  lingering  hope  that  their 
persons  would  be  regarded  as  inviolable. 
They  now  fled  on  all  sides,  .Tiost  of  them 
jumping  from  the  windows  of  the  Orange- 
rie, and  leaving  behind  them  their  official 
caps,  scarfs,  and  gowns.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  the  apartments  were  entirely  clear; 
anu  thus,  furnishing,  at  its  conclusion,  a 
striking  parallel  to  the  scene  which  ended 
the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the  First's 
time,  terminated  the  last  democratical  as- 
sembly of  France. 

Buonaparte  affirms,  that  one  of  the  gen- 
eral officers  in  his  suite  offered  to  taiie  the 
command  of  fifty  men,  and  place  them  in 
ambush  to  fire  on  the  deputies  in  their 
flight,  which  he  wisely  declined  as  a  use- 
less and  gratuitous  cruelty. 

The  result  of  these  violent  and  extraor- 
dinary measures  was  intimated  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients:  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Five  Hundred  being  re- 
ferred to  the  alleged  violence  on  the  person 
of  Buonaparte,  which  was  said  by  one  mem- 
ber to  have  been  committed  by  Arena, 
while  another  exaggerated  the  charge,  by 
asserting  that  it  was  offered  in  consequence 
of  Buonaparte's  having  made  disclosure  of  • 
some  mal-practices  of  the  Corsican  deputy 
while  in  Italy.  The  Moniteur  soon  after 
improved  this  story  of  Arena  and  his  sin- 
gle poniard,  into  a  party  consisting  of  Are- 
na, Marquezzi,  and  other  deputies,  armed 
with  pistols  and  daggers.  At  other  times, 
Buonaparte  was  said  to  have  been  wounded, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  case.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  example  of  Brutus  upon  a  repub- 
lican, and  an  Italian  to  boot,  might  render 
the  conduct  ascribed  to  Arena  credible 
enough  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  party  armed 
with  pocket-pistols  and  daggers,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  opposing  regular  troops,  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  believed.  Arena  published 
A  denial  of  the  attempt  3  and  among  the 


numbers  who  witnessed  the  scene  no  proof 
was  ever  appealed  to,  save  the  real  evi 
dence  of  a  dagger  found  on  the  floor,  and 
the  torn  sleeve  of  a  grenadier's  coat,  cir- 
cumstances which  might  be  accounted  for 
many  ways.  But  having  served  at  the  time 
as  a  popular  apology  for  the  strong  meas- 
ures which  had  been  adopted,  the  rumour 
uas  not  allowed  to  fall  asleep.  Thome, 
the  grenadier,  was  declared  to  have  merit- 
ed well  of  his  country  by  the  Legislative 
Body,  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  General, 
and  rewarded  with  a  salute  and  a  valuable 
jewel  by  Josephine.  Other  reports  %vere 
put  in  circulation  concerniii2  the  violent 
purposes  of  the  Jacobins.  It  was  said  the 
ancient  revolutionist,  Santerre,  was  setting 
a  popular  movement  on  foot,  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  that  Buonaparte, 
through  the  Ex-Director  Moulins,  had  cau- 
tioned him  against  proceeding  in  his  pur- 
pose, declaring,  that  if  he  did,  he  would 
have  him  shot  by  martial  law. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  party  enter- 
tained a  full  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the 
government  anew,  and  restoring  its  repub- 
lican character,  yet  they  were  anticipated 
and  surprised  by  tlie  movement  of  the  18tli 
and  lyth  Brumaire,  which  could  not,  there- 
fore, in  strict  language,  be  justified  as  a  de- 
fensive measure.  Its  excuse  must  rest  oi> 
the  proposition  which  seems  undoubted, 
that  affairs  were  come  to  such  extremity 
that  a  contest  was  iinavoidable,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  mode- 
rate party  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  first 
blow,  though  they  exposed  themselves  in 
doing  so  to  the  reproach  of  being  called  the 
aggressors  in  the  contest. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  had  expressed 
some  alarm  and  anxiety  about  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force  against  the  other 
branch  of  the  constitutional  representation. 
But  Lucien  Buonaparte,  having  succeeded 
in  rallying  around  him  about  a  hundred  of 
the  Council  of  the  Juniors,  assumed  the 
character  and  office  of  that  Legislative 
Body,  now  elfectually  purged  of  all  the  dis- 
sidents, and,  as  President  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, gave  io  the  Council  of  Ancients  such 
an  explanation,  as  they,  nothing  loath  to 
be  convinced,  admitted  to  be  satisfactory. 
Both  Councils  then  adjourned  till  the  19th 
February  1800,  after  each  had  devolved 
their  powers  upon  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five  persons,  who  were  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  civil  code  against  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Bodies.  A  provisional  con- 
sular government  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos. 

The  victory,  therefore,  of  the  18th  and 
lyth  Brumaire,  was,  by  dint  of  sword  and 
bayonet,  completely  secured.  It  remained 
for  the  conquerors  to  consider  the  use* 
which  were  to  be  made  of  it. 
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idiution — Adopted  in  part — but  rtjtcied  in  esxcnliuls. — A  neiv  one  adopttd,  monarcli- 
ical  ill  everiiikim^  but  form. — ^ityex  retires  from  public  life  on  a  pcnxion. —  (ieneral 
view  of  Ike  new  Consular  form  of  O'ouernmetit. —  Defpolic  power  of  the  I-'irst  Constd — 
JieJJeciions  upon  Buonaparte  x  Conduct  upon  this  occasion. 

The  victory  obtained  over  the  Directory  ,  astic  continued  yet  to  avow  those  princi 
and  the  democrats,  upon  the  ISth  and  llith  pios,  to  breathe  the  leastdoubt  of  which  had 
Bruniaire,  was  generally  acceptable  lo  the  been,  within  but  a  few  months,  a  crime 
French  nation.     The  feverish  desire  of  lib-    worthy  of  death. 

erty,  whicli  had  been  the  characteristic  of  1  Other  and  most  imjiortsnt  decrees  were 
all  descriptions  of  persons  in  the  year  17'J2.  adopted  by  the  Consuls,  tending  to  lighten 
was  quenched  by  the  blood  shed  during  the  the  burdens  which  their  predecessors  had 
Reign  of  Terror;  and  even  just  and  liberal  j  imposed  on  the  nation,  and  which  h;ui  ren- 
ideas  of  freedom  had  so  far  fallen  into  dis- i  dered  their  government  so  unpopular.    Two 


of  the  most  oppressive  measures  of  the  Di- 
rectors were  repealed  without  dehiy. 

Tlie  first  referred  to  the  fiiiances,  which 
v.ere  found  in  a  slate  of  ruinous  exhaustion, 
and  were  only  maintained  bv  a  svstein  of 
compulsory  and  progressive  loans,  accordini' 


repute,  from  their  resemblance  to  those 
which  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  the 
disgusting  cruellies  perpetrated  at  that  ter- 
rible period,  that  they  excited  from  associ- 
ation a  kind  of  loathing  as  well  as  dread. 
The  great  mass  of  the  nation  sought  no  lon- 
ger guarantees  for  metaphysical  rights,  but,  |  to  rates  of  assessment  on  the  property  of 
broken  down  by  suffering,  desired  repose,  :  the  citizens.  The  new  minister  of  finance, 
asd  were  willing  to  submit  lo  any  govern-  Gaiidin,  would  not  even  go  to  bed,  or  sleo 
ment  which  promised  to  secure  to  them  the  '  a  single  night,  until  he  had  produced  a  sub- 
ordinary  benefits  of  civilization.  |  stitute  for  this  ruinous  resource,  for  which 
Buonaparte  and  Sieves, — for,  though  only  !  he  levied  an  additional  rise  of  twenlv-five 
during  a  briefspace,  they  may  still  be  regard-  i  per  cent,  on  all  contributions,  direct  aiid  in- 
ed.asjoint  authorities, —were  enabled  toprof- I  direct,  which  produced  a  large  sum.  He- 
it  by  this  general  acquiescence,  in  many  im-  carried  order  and  regularity  into  .ill  the  de- 
por'tant  particulars.  It  put  it  in  t/icir  power  ,  partments  of  finance,  improved  the  col- 
ic dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  '  lection  and  income  of  the  funds  of  the  Re- 
and  crushing  their  scattered  adversaries  ;  |  public,  and  inspired  so  much  confidence  by 
and  the  French  saw  a  revolution  effected  in  j  the  moderation  and  success  of  his  meai- 
their  system,  and  th.at  by  military  force,  in  [  ures,  that  credit  began  to  revive,  and  sev- 
which  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt.  Yet,  [  eral  lo.ans  were  attained  on  easy  terms, 
as  had  been  the  termination  of  most  recent  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  hostages  was  a 
revolutions,  lists  of  proscriptions  were  pre- I  measure  equally  popular.  This  cruel  and 
pared;  and  without  previous  trial  or  legal  I  unreasonable  enacr.'-.sent,  which  rendered 
sentence,  fifty-nijie  of  those  who  had  chiefly  the  aged  and  weak,  unprotected  females. 
opposed  the  new  Consulate  on  tl:e  18th  and  [  and  helpless  children  of  emigrants,  or  arm- 
I9th  Brumaire  were  condemned  to  deporta-  :  ed  royalists,  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
tion  by  the  sole  fiat  of  the  Consuls.  Sieyes  their  relatives,  was  immediately  mitigated. 
is  said  to  have  suggested  this  unjust  and  ar-  j  Couriers  were  despatched  to  open  the  pris- 
bitrary  measure,  which,  bearing  a  colour  of  ons  ;  and  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity 
revenge  and  persecution,  was  highly  un-  '  was  hailed  as  a  pledge  of  returning  mode- 
popular.     It  was  not  carried  into  execution,    ration  and  liberality. 

K-xceptions  were  at  first  made  in  favour  of  j  Important  measures  were  friso  taken  for 
such  of  the  condemned  persons  as  showed  tranquillizing  the  religious  discord  by  which 
themselves  disposed  to  be  tractable  ;  and  at  the  country  had  been  so  long  agitated, 
length  the  sentence  was  altogether  dispens-  i  Buonaparte,  who  had  lately  professe<i  him- 
cd  with,  and  the  more  obnoxious  partisans  !  self  more  than  half  persuaded  of  the  truth 

of  democracy  were  only  placed  under  the  I  of  Mahommed's    mission,  became  now 

superintendence  of  the  police.  This  con-  '  such  was  the  decree  of  Providence— the 
duct  showed  at  once  conscious  strength, ,  means  of  restoring  to  France  the  free  exer- 
and  a  spirit  of  clemency,  than  which  no  at-  i  cise  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  mummerv 
tributes  can  contribute  more  to  the  popu- 1  of  Reveilliere  Lepaux's  heathenism  w.is  by 
larity  of  anew  government;  since  the  spirit  j  general  consent  abandoned.  The  churches 
of  the  opposition,  deprived  of  hope  of  sue-  were  restored  to  public  worship  ;  pensions 
cesa,  and  yet  not  urged  on  by  despair  of  |  were  allowed  to  such  religious  persons  as 
perso.-ial  safety, gradually  becomes  disposed    took  an  oath  oi  fidelity  to  the  government  • 


to  sink  into  acquiescence.  The  democrats, 
or,  as  they  were  now  termed,  the  anarch- 
ists, became  intimidated,  or  cooled  in  their 


and  more  than  twenty  thousand  clergymen, 
with  whom  the  prisons  had  been  filled,  in 
consequence  of  intolerant  laws,  were  set  at 


seal ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusi-    liberty  upon  taking  the  same  vow.    Public 
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and  domestic  rites  of  worship  in  every  form 
were  tolerated  and  protected  ,  and  the  law 
of  the  decades,  or  Theophilanthropic  festi- 
vals, was  abolished.  Even  the  earthly  rej- 
ics  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  had  died  at  Va- 
lence, and  ill  e.\i!e,were  not  neglected,  but 
received,  singular  to  relate,  the  rites  of  sep- 
ulture with  the  solpmnity  due  to  his  high 
office,  by  command  of  Buonaparte,  wlio  had 
first  shaken  the  Papal  authority  ;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  as  he  boasted  in  his  Egyptian  proc- 
lamations, had  destroyed  the  emblem  of 
Christian  worship. 

The  part  taken  by  Cambaceres,  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  in  the  revolution  of  Bru- 
maire,  had  been  agreeable  to  Buonaparte; 
and  his  moderation  now  aided  him  in  the 
lenient  measures  which  be  had  determined 
to  adopt.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  a 
man  of  sense  and  information,  and  under 
his  administration  meaiis  were  taken  to  re- 
lax the  oppressive  severity  of  the  laws 
against  the  emigrants.  Nine  of  them,  no- 
blemen of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
France,  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  near 
Calais  by  shipwreck,  and  the  Directors  had 
meditated  bringing  to  trial  those  whom  the 
winds  and  waves  had  spared,  as  falling 
under  the  class  of  emigrants  returned  to 
France  without  permission,  against  whom 
the  laws  denounced  the  penalty  of  death. 
Buonaparte  more  liberally  considered  their 
being  found  within  the  prohibited  territory, 
as  an  act,  not  of  volition,  but  of  inevitable 
necessity,  and  they  were  dismissed  accord- 
ingly. 

From  the  same  spirit  of  politic  clemency, 
La  Fayette,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  others, 
who,  althoagh  revolutionists,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  France  for  not  carrying  their 
principles  of  freedom  sufficiently  high  and 
far,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  military 
department  of  the  state  underwent  a  com- 
plete reform  under  the  authority  of  Buona- 
parte. Dubois  de  Crance,  the  Minister  at 
War  under  the  Directors,  was  replaced  by 
Berthier;  and  Napoleon  gives  a  strange 
pict«re  of  the  incapacity  of  the  former 
functionary.  He  declares  he  could  not  fur- 
nish a  single  report  of  the  state  of  the  ar- 
my— that  he  had  obtained  no  regular  returns 
of  the  effective  strength  of  the  different 
regiments — that  many  corps  had  been  form- 
ed in  the  departments,  whose  very  e.xist- 
ence  was  unknown  to  the  minister  at  war; 
and  finally,  that  when  pressed  for  rejibrts 
of  the  pay,  of  the  victualling,  and  of  the 
clothing  of  the  troops,  he  had  replied,  that 
the  war  department  fioither  paid,  clothed, 
nor  victualled  them.  This  may  be  exag- 
gerated, for  Napoleon  disliked  Dubois  de 
Crance  as  his  personal  opponent;  but  the 
improvident  and  corrupt  character  of  the 
directorial  government  renders  the  charge 
very  probable.  By  t)ie  exertions  of  Ber- 
thier, accustomed  to  Buonaparte's  mode  of 
arrangements,  the  war  department  soon 
aaopted  a  very  ditferent  face  of  activity. 

The  same  department  received  yet  addi- 
tional vigour  when  the  Consuls  called  to  be 
its  head  the  celebrated  Caxnot,  who  had  re- 


turned from  exile,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  Directors.  He  remained  in  of- 
fice but  a  short  time,  for,  being  a  democrat 
in  principle,  he  disapproved  of  the  personal 
elevation  of  Buonaparte  ;  but  during  the 
period  that  he  continued  in  administration, 
his  services  in  restoring  order  in  the  milita 
ry  department,  and  combining  the  plans  of 
the  campaign  with  Moreau  and  Buonaparte, 
were  of  the  highest  importance. 

Napoleon  showed  no  less  talent  in  clos- 
ing the  wounds  of  internal  war,  than  in  his 
other  arrangements.  The  Chouans,  under 
various  chiefs,  had  disturbed  the  western 
provinces  ;  but  the  despair  of  pardon,  which 
drove  so  many  malcontents  to  their  stand- 
ard, began  to  subside,  and  the  liberal  and 
accommodating  measures  adopted  by  the 
new  Consular  government,  induced  most 
to  make  peace  with  Buonaparte.  This 
they  did  the  more  readilv,  that  many  of 
them  believed  the  Chief  Consul  intended 
by  degrees,  and  when  the  opportunity  of- 
fered, to  accomplish  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chouans  submitted  to  him,  and  afterwards 
supported  his  government.  Chatillon,  Su- 
zannet,  D'Autichamp,  nobles  and  chiefs  of 
the  Royalist  army,  submitted  at  Montlu 
con,  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  gov 
ernment,  being  admitted  on  liberal  terms 
was  sincerely  observed  by  them.  Bernier, 
rector  of  St.  Lo,  who  had  great  influence 
in  La  V'endec,  also  made  his  peace,  and  was 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Orleans  by 
Buonaparte,  and  employed  in  negotiating 
the  Concordat  with  the  Pope. 

Count  Louis  de  Frotte,  an  enterprising 
and  high-spirited  young  nobleman,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  enter  into  terms  with 
Buonaparte  ;  so  did  another  chief  of  the 
Chouans,  called  George  Cadoudal,  a  peasant 
of  the  district  of  Morbihan,  raised  to  the 
command  of  his  countrymen,  because,  with 
great  strength  and  dauntless  courage,  he 
combined  the  qualities  of  enterprise  and 
sagacity.  I'rotte  was  betr.iyed  and  made 
prisoner  in  the  house  of  Guidal,  command- 
ant at  Alen.^on,  who  had  pretended  friend- 
ship to  him,  and  had  promised  to  negotiate 
a  favourable  treaty  on  his  behalf.  He  and 
eight  or  nine  of  his  officers  were  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  They  marched  hand  in  hand  to  the 
place  of  execution,  remained  to  the  last  in 
the  same  attitude,  expressive  of  their  par- 
taking tho  same  sentiments  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  suffered,  and  died 
with  the  utmost  courage.  George  Cadou- 
dal left  alone,  became  unable  to  support 
the  civil  war,  and  laid  down  his  arms  for  a 
time.  Buonaparte,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
unite  in  the  new  order  of  things  as  many 
i  and  as  various  characters  as  possible,  not 
regarding  what  parts  they  had  formerly  play- 
ed, provided  they  now  attached  themselves 
to  lus  person,  took  great  pains  to  gain  over 
a  man  so  resolute  as  this  daring  Breton 
He  had  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
which  he  says  George  Codoudal  solicited, 
yet  why  he  should  have  done  so  it  is  hard 
to  guess,  unless  it  were  to  learn  whether 
Buonaparte   had  any   ultimate  purpose  of 
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serving  the  Bourbon  interest.  He  certain- 
ly dill  not  request  the  favour  in  order  to 
drive  any  bargain  for  hiiusolf,  since  Buona- 
parte frankly  admits,  th.it  all  his  promisees 
and  arguments  failed  to  make  any  iiiiprcs- 
eion  upon  him  ;  and  that  he  parted  with 
George,  pro(essiu<^  still  to  entertain  opin- 
ions for  which  he  had  fou'^hl  so  often  and 
so  desperately.  In  another  instance  which 
happened  at  this  period,  Buonaparte  boasts 
of  having  vindicated  the  insulted  rii^hts  of 
nations.  The  Senate  of  Hainbur<^h  had  de- 
livered uptoKnglaiid  iS'apper  Tandy,  Black- 
well,  and  other  Irishmen,  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  which  had  lately  wasled  Ireland. 
Buonaparte  took  this  up  in  a  threatening 
tone,  and  expounded  to  their  tremblini; 
envoy  the  rights  of  a  neutral  territory,  in 
language,  upon  which  the  subsequent  trage- 
dy of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  formed  a  singu- 
lar commentary. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  busied  in 
adopting  measures  for  composing  internal 
discord,  and  renewing  the  wasted  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  those  discussions  were 
at  the  same  time  privately  carrying  forward, 
which  were  to  determine  by  whom  and  in 
v\hat  way  it  should  be  governed.  There  is 
little  doubt,  that  when  Sieyes  undertook  the 
revolution  of  Brumaire,  he  would  have  de- 
sired for  his  miliUiTV  assistant  a  very  ditfer- 
ent  character  from  Buonaparte.  Some  gen- 
eral would  have  best  suited  him  who  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge  beyond  that  of  his  pro- 
Cession,  and  whose  ambition  would  have 
been  contented  to  accept  such  share  of 
power  as  corresponded  to  his  limited  views 
and  capacity.  The  wily  priest,  liowever, 
saw,  that  no  other  coa<ljutor  save  Buona- 
parte could  have  availed  him.  after  the  re- 
,turn  of  the  latter  from  Hgypt,  and  was  not 
long  of  experiencing  that  Napoleon  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  tlie 
lion's  share  of  the  spoil. 

At  the  verv  first  meeting  of  the  Consuls, 
the  defection  of  Roger  Uucos  to  the  side 
of  Buonaparte  convinced  .Sieyes,  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  support  those  preten- 
sions to  the  first  place  in  the  government, 
to  which  his  friends  had  expected  to  see 
hirn  elevated.  He  had  reckoned  on  Ducos's 
vote  for  giving  hiin  the  situation  of  First 
Coiii>ul  ;  but  Ducos  saw  better  where  the 
force  and  talent  of  the  Consulate  must  be 
considered  as  reposed.  "  Ceneral."  said  he 
to  Napoleon,  at  the  first  ineetins  of  the  Con- 
sular body,  "  the  presidency  belongs  to  you 
as  a  ni.atter  of  right.''  Buon.aparte  took 
the  chair  accordiuirly  as  a  thing  of  course. 
In  the  course  of  the  deliberations.  Sieves 
had  hoped  to  find  that  the  General's  opin- 
ions and  interference  would  have  been  lim- 
its to  military  atfairs ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  he  heard  him  express  distinctly, 
and  support  firmly,  propositions  on  policy 
and  finance,  relijnm  and  jurisprudence.  He 
•bowed,  in  shurl.  so  lillle  occ;ision  for  an 
independent  co.uijutor,  that  Sieyes  appears 
from  this,  the  very  first  interview,  to  have 
given  up  all  hopes  of  e8tablisliin<;  a  sepa- 
fote  interest  of  his  own,  and  to  have  seen 
that  the  Revolution  was  from  that  moment 
•iKlad.    On  his  return  home,  he   said  to 


those  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  consult- 
ed and  acted  preceding  the  liith  Brumaire, 
as-'l'alleyranil,  Boulay.  Ra-derer,  Chabanis, 
I.V'-. — "Gentlemen,  you  have  a  Master — 
give  yourself"  no  larther  concern  about  the 
artairs  of  the  state — Buonaparte  can  and 
will  manage   them  all  at  his  own  pleasure." 

This  declaration  must  have  announced  to 
those  who  heard  it.  that  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate advantages  proposed  by  the  revo- 
lution were  lost;  that  the  government  no 
longer  rested  on  the  popuLir  basis,  but  that, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  couid  have 
been  said  to  have  been  the  case  during  the 
reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  whole  measures 
of  state  must  ill  future  rest  upon  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  one  man. 

It  was  in  the  meantime  necessary  that 
some  form  of  govenime;.t  should  be  estab- 
lished without  delav.  were  it  only  to  pre- 
veiit  the  meeting  of  the  two  Councils,  who 
must  have  resumed  their  authority,  unless 
superseded  by  a  new  constitution  previous 
to  the  I'JtIi  February  1800,  to  which  day 
they  had  been  prnroijued.  .\s  a  previous 
measure,  the  oath  taken  by  otiicial  persons 
was  altered  from  a  direct  acknowledgment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three,  so  as 
to  express  a  more  general  profession  of  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  French  nation. 
How  to  salve  the  wounded  consciences  of 
those  who  had  previously  taken  the  oath  in 
its  primitive  form,  no  care  was  used,  nor 
does  any  appear  to  have  been  thought  ne- 
cessary. 

The  three  Consuls,  and  the  Legislative 
Committees  formed  themselves  into  a  gen- 
eral {Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  constitution  ;  and  Sieyes  was  invited 
to  submit  to  thern  that  model,  on  the  pre- 
paration of  which  he  used  to  picjue  himself, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the 
flatterv  .of  his  friends.  He  appears  to  have 
obeyed  the  call  slowly,  and  to  have  produc- 
ed his  plan  partially,  and  by  fragments ; 
probably  because  he  was  aware,  that  the 
olfspring  of  his  talents  would  never  be  ac- 
cepted in  its  entire  form,  but  must  necessa- 
rily undergo  such  mutilations  as  might  fit 
it  for  the  purposes  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  iJictator^  whose  supremacy  he  had  been 
compelled  to  announce  to  his  party. 

On  being  pressed  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
committee,  the  metaphvsical  politician  at 
length  produced  his  full  plan  of  the  hie- 
rarchical representation,  whose  authority 
was  to  emanate  from  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  a  Conservative  Senate,  which 
was  at  once  to  protect  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  absorb,  as  it  was  termed, 
all  furious  and  over-ambitious  spirits,  by  call- 
ing them,  when  they  distinguished  them- 
selves by  any  irreirular  exertion  of  power, 
to  share  the  comforts  and  incapacities  of 
their  own  body,  as  they  say  spirits  of  old 
were  conjured  down,  and  oblitied  to  abide 
in  the  Red  Sea.  He  then  brought  forward 
his  idea  of  a  Legislative  Body,  which  was 
to  vote  and  decide,  but  without  debate j 
and  his  Tribunate  designed  to  plead  for,  or  to 
impeach  the  measures  of  governnienl.  These 
general  oitlincs  were  approveil.  as  being 
judged  Ukely  to  preserve  more  stability  and 
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perromence  than  had  been  found  to  apper- 
tain to  the  constitutions,  which,  since  1792, 
had  in  such  quick  succession  been  adopted 
and  abandoned. 

But  th'!  idea  which  Sieves  entertained  of 
lodging  the  executive  government  in  a  Grand 
Elector,  who  was  to  be  the  very  model  of  a 
King  of  Lubberlaiid,  was  the  ruin  of  his  plan. 
It  w.-is  in  vniii,  that  in  hopes  of  luring  Buo- 
naparte to  accept  of  this  otlice,  he  had,  while 
depriving  it  of  all  real  power,  attached  to 
it  a  lar^e  revenue,  guards,  honours,  and 
rank.  The  he.aping  with  such  distinctions 
an  olhcial  person,  who  had  no  other  duty 
tlian  to  name  two  Consuls,  \vho  were  to 
carry  on  the  civil  and  military  business  of 
the  state  without  his  concurrence  or  author- 
ity, was  introducing  into  a  modern  state  the 
evils  of  a  worn-out  Asiatic  empire,  where 
the  Sultan,  or  Mogul,  or  whatever  he  is 
called,  lies  in  hisHarain  in  obscure  luxury, 
while  the  state  atiairs  are  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  his  Viziers,  or  Lieutenants. 

Buonaparte  exclaimed  against  the  whole 
concoction. — "  Who,"  said  he,  "  would 
accept  an  office,  of  which  the  only  duties 
were  to  fatten  like  a  pig  upon  so  many  mil- 
lions yearly  ?  Or  what  man  of  spirit  would 
consent  to  name  ministers,  over  whom, 
being  named,  he  was  not  to  exercise  the 
slightest  authority  ? — .\nd  your  two  Con- 
suls for  war  and  peace,  the  one  surrounded 
■with  judges,  churchmen,  and  civilians, — 
the  other  with  military  men  and  diplomatists, 
— on  wliat  footing  of  intercourse  can  they 
be  said  to  stand  respecting  each  other  .' — 
the  one  demanding  money  and  recruits,  the 
other  refusing  the  supplies?  A  govern- 
ment involving  such  a  total  separation  of 
offices  necessarily  connected,  v/oi-ld  be 
heterogeneous, — the  shadow  of  a  state,  but 
without  the  efficient  authority  which  should 
belong  to  one." 

Sieyes  did  not  possess  powers  of  persua- 
sion or  promptness  of  sper-ch  in  addition  to 
his  other  talents.  He  was  silenced  and  in- 
timidated, and  saw  his  favourite  Elector- 
General,  with  his  two  Consuls,  or  rather 
Viziers,  rejected,  without  making  much  ef- 
fort in  their  defence. 

Still    the    system   which    \Tas    actually  i 
adopted,  bore,  in  point  of  form,  some  faint  1 
resemblance  to  the  model  of  Sieyes.  Three 
Consuls  were  appointed  ;  the  first  to   hold 
the  sole  power  of  nominating  to  public  of-  I 
iices,   and    right  of  determining  on   public  I 
measures  ;  the  other  two  were  to  be  his  in-  I 
tiispensablc  counsellor.^.     The  first  of  these 
offices  was  designed  to  bring  bark  the  con-  ; 
stitution  of  I' ranee   to   a  monarchical   sys-  ] 
tein.  while  the  second  and  third  were  added  i 
merely  to  conciliate  the   Republicans,  who 
•were    not    yet   prepared    for    a    retrograde 
nioveinent. 

The  olfic"  of  one  of  these  supplementary 
Consuls  wtis  offered  to  Sieyes,  but  he  de- 
clined to  accept  of  it,  and  (."cpresscd  his 
wish  to  retire  from  ;)iiblic  life.  His  disap- 
pointment was  probably  considerable,  at 
finding  himself  acting  but  a  second-rate 
part,  after  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
whicli  he  had  liimself  schemed  ;  but  his 
jprido    was   not    ko    great  as  l.>   decline   a 


pecuniary  compensation.  Buonaparte  be- 
stowed on  him  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
private  treasure  amassed  by  the  ex-direct- 
ors. It  was  said  to  amount  to  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  which  Sieyes  called  v.nt 
■poire  pour  la  soif ;  in  English,  a  morsel  to 
stay  the  stomach.  He  was  endowed  also 
with  the  fine  domain  and  estate  of  Crosne ; 
and  to  render  the  gift  more  acceptable,  and 
save  his  delicacy,  a  decree  was  issued, 
compelling  him  to  accept  of  this  manifest- 
ation of  national  gratitude.  The  office  of  a 
senator  gave  him  dignity  ;  and  the  yearly 
appointment  of  twenty-five  thousand  franca 
annexed  to  it,  added  to  the  ease  of  his  sit- 
uation. In  short,  this  celebrated  metaphy- 
sician disappeared  as  a  political  person,  and 
became,  to  use  his  own  expression,  absorb- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  epicurean  indulgences, 
which  he  covered  with  a  veil  of  mvstery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  thus  showing  the 
greedy  and  mercenary  turn  of  his  nature, 
Sieyes,  notwithstanding  his  abilities,  lost 
in  a  great  measure  the  esteem  and  rever- 
ence of  his  countrymen  ;  and  this  was  a 
consequence  not  probably  unforeseen  by 
Buonaparte,  when  he  loaded  him  with 
wealth. 

To  return  to  the  new  constitution.  Ev- 
ery species  of  power  and  faculty  was  heap- 
ed upon  the  Chief  Consul,  with  a  liberality 
which  looked  as  if  France,  to  atone  for  her 
long  jealousy  of  tliose  who  had  been  the 
administrators  of  her  executive  power,  was 
now  determined  to  remove  at  once  every 
obstacle  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
Buonaparte  to  arbitrary  power.  He  possess- 
ed the  sole  right  of  nominating  counsellors 
of  state,  ministers,  ambassadors,  officers, 
civil  and  military,  and  almost  all  function- 
aries whatsoever.  He  was  to  propose  alli 
new  laws,  and  take  all  measures  for  internal 
and  external  defence  of  the  state.  He 
commanded  all  the  forces,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, superintended  all  the  national  re- 
lations at  home  and  abroad,  and  coined  the 
public  money.  In  these  high  duties  he  had 
the  advice  of'  his  brother  Consuls,  and  also 
of  a  Council  of  State.  But  he  was  recog- 
nized to  be  independent  of  them  all.  The 
Consuls  were  to  be  elected  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  and  to  be  re-eligible. 

The  .\bbe  Sieyes's  plan  of  dividing  the 
people  into  three  classes,  which  should 
each  of  them  declare  a  certain  number  of 
persons  eligible  to  certain  gradations  of  the 
state,  was  ostensibly  adopted.  The  lists 
of  these  eligible  individuals  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed bv  the  various  electoral  classes  to 
the  Conservative  Senate,  which  also  was 
l)orrowed  from  the  .\bbe"s  model.  This 
body,  the  highest  and  most  august  in  the 
state,  were  to  hold  their  places  for  life,  and 
had  a  considerable  pension  attached  to  them. 
Their  number  was  not  to  exceed  eighty, 
and  they  were  to  have  the  power  of  sup- 
plying vacancies  in  their  own  body.  t>v 
choosing  the  future  senator  from  a  list  of 
three  persons  ;  one  of  them  proposed  bv 
the  Chief  Consul,  one  by  the  Lcjishtive 
Body,  and  one  by  the  Triliunate.  Senators 
became  for  ever  inonnable  of  any  other 
public  duty.     Their   duty  was   to  receivo 
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the  nntionnl  lists  of  persons  clig^iblc  for  of- 
ficial situations,  and  to  annul  such  laws  or 
measures  as  should  be  denounced  to  their 
body,  as  unconstitutional  or  impolitic, 
either  by  the  Government  or  the  Tribu- 
nate. The  sittings  of  the  Senate  were  not 
public. 

The  New  Constitution  of  France   also 
adopted  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tri- 
bunate proposed  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes.     The 
duty  of  the  Legislative  Body  was   to  take 
into  consideration  such  laws   as   should  be 
approved  by  the  Tribunate,  and  pass  or  re- 
fuse them  by  vote,  but  without  any  debate, 
or  even  any  expression  of  their  opinion.    • 
The  Tribunate,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
deliberative  body,  to  whom  the  Chief  Con- 
sul, and  his  Council  of  State,  with  whom 
alone  lay  the  initiative   privilege,  were  to 
propose  such  laws  as  appeared  to  them  di;- 
sirable.     These,   when  discussed    by    the 
Tribunate    and  approved  of  by   the    silent 
assent  of  the  Legislative  Body,  passed  into 
decrees,  and  became  binding  upon  the  com- 
munity.    The  Legislative  Body  heard   the 
report  of  the  Tribunate,  as  expressed  by  a 
deputation    from  that   body  ;  and   by   their 
votes  alone,  but  without  any  debate  or  de- 
livery of  opinion,  refused  or  confirmed  the 
proposal.      Some   of  the    more    important 
acts  of  government,  such  as  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  or  war,  could  only  lake  place 
•n  the  motion  of  the  Chief  Consul  to  the 
Tribunate,  upon  their  recommending   the 
measure  to  the  Legislative  Body  ;  and  fi- 
Hally.  upon  the  Legislative    Commissions 
affirming  the  proposal.     But  the  power  of 
the  Chief  Consul  was  not  much  checked  by 
tJiis  restriction  ;  for  the  discussion  on  such 
subjects  was  only  to  take  place  on  his  own 
requisition,   and  always   in  sncret  commit- 
tee ;  so  that  the  greatest  hindrance  of  des- 
potism, the  weight  of  public  opinion  form- 
ed upon  public  debate,  was  totally  wanting. 
A  very  slight  glance  at  this  (,"onsu!,irform 
of  government  is  sufficient  to  show,  ttiat 
Buonaparte  selected  exactly  as  much  of  the 
ingenious  constitution  of  Sieyes  as  was  ap- 
plicable to  his   own  object  of  acquiring  su- 
preme and  despotic  authority,  while  he  got 
rid  of  all,  the  Tribunate   alone   excepted, 
which  contained,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
check    or  balance   affecting  the   executive 
power.     The  substitution  of  lists  of  eligible 
persons   or  candidates,  to  be   made    up  by 
the  people,  instead  of  the  popular  election 
of  actual   representatives,  converted  into  a 
metaphysical    and    abstract   idea     th<;    real 
safeguard  of  liberty.     It  may  be   true,  that 
the  authority  of  an  official  person,  selected 
from  the  national  lists,   might  be   said  ori- 
ginally to   emanate  from  the  people  ;    be- 
cause, unless  his   name  h.td   received  their 
sanction,  he   could   not  have  been  eligible. 
But  the   difference   is   inexpressibly   great, 
between  the  power  of  naming  a  single  di- 
rect representative,   and   that   of  naming  a 
thousand  persons,  my  of  whom  may  be  ca- 
pable  of  being   created    a   representative; 
and  the  popular  interference  in  the  state,  j 
which  had  hitherto  comprehended   the  for-  r 
nier  privilege,  was    now  restrained  to  the  | 
latter  and    more  insignificant  one.    This  > 


was  the  main  error  in  Sicycs's  system,  and 
the  most  fatal  blow  to  liberty,  whose  con- 
stitutional safety  can  hardly  exist,  except- 
ing in  union  with  a  direct  and  unfettered 
n.itional  representation,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

.Ml  the  other  balances  and  checks  which 
the  .\bbe  had  designed  to  substitute  instead 
of  that  which  arises  from  popular  election, 
had  been  broken  and  cast  away ;  while  the 
fragments  of  the  scheme  that  remained 
were  carefully  adjusterl,  so  as  to  form  the 
steps  by  whicii  Buonaparte  was  to  ascend  to 
an  unlimited  and  despotic  throne.  Sieyes 
had  pro|)osed  that  his  I'.loctor  General 
should  be  merely  a  graceful  termination  to 
his  edifice,  like  a  gilded  vane  on  tiic  top  of 
a  steeple — a  sovereign  without  power — a 
Roi  faineant,  with  two  Consuls  to  act  as 
joint  Maires  des  palais.  Buonaparte,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  the  whole  executive 
power  in  the  state,  together  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  proposing  all  new  laws,  to  the 
Chief  Consul,  and  made  the  others  mere  ap- 
pendages, to  be  thrown  aside  at  pleasure. 

Neither  were  the  other  constitutional  au 
thorities  calculated  to  offer  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  engrossing  authority  of  this  all- 
powerful  officer.  All  these  bodies  were, 
in  fact,  mere  pensioners.  The  Senate, 
which  met  in  secret,  and  the  Legislative 
Body,  whose  lips  were  padlocked,  were 
alike  removed  from  influencing  public  opin- 
ion, and  being  influenced  by  it.  The  Tri- 
bunate, indeed,  consisting  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons, retained  in  some  sort  the  right  of  de- 
bate, and  of  being  publicly  heard.  But  the 
members  of  the  Tribunate  were  selected 
by  the  Senate,  not  by  the  people,  whom, 
except  in  metaphysical  mockery,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  r(!present,  any  more  than  a 
bottle  of  distilled  liquor  can  be  said  to  rep-' 
resent  the  sheaf  of  grain  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally drawn  from.  What  chance  was 
there  that,  in  a  hundred  men  so  chosen, 
there  should  be  cour.agc  and  independence 
enough  found  to  oppose  that  primary  pow- 
er, by  which,  like  a  steam-engine,  the 
whole  constitution  was  put  in  motion  ? 
Such  tribunes  were  also  in  danger  of  recol- 
lecting, that  tlioy  only  held  their  office  for 
four  years,  and  that  the  Senators  had  their 
offices  for  life  ;  while  a  transition  from  the 
one  state  to  the  other  was  in  general 
thought  desirable,  and  could  only  be  gained 
by  implicit  obedience  during  the  candi- 
date's probation  in  the  Tribunate.  Yet, 
slender  as  was  the  power  of  this  Tribunate 
body,  Buonaparte  siiowed  some  jealousy 
even  of  tliis  slight  appearance  of  freedom  ; 
although, justly  considered,  the  Senate,  the 
Conservative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate, 
were  but  three  different  pipes,  which  sepa- 
rately or  altogether,  uttered  sound  at  the 
pleasure  of  him  who  presided  at  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  spirit  of  France  must  have  been 
much  broken  when  this  arbitrary  system 
was  adopted  without  debate  or  contradic 
tion  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  earlier 
period  of  173!),  it  is  wonderful  to  consider 
now,  in  the  space  often  years,  the  race  of 
men,  whose  love  of  liberty  carried  them  to 
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Bueh  extravagances,  seems  to  have  become 
exhausted.  Personal  safety  was  now  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  most.  They  saw  no  al- 
ternative between  absolute  submission  to  a 
military  chief  of  talent  and  power,  and  the 
return  to  anarchy  and  new  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses. 

During  the  sitting  of  Buonaparte's  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Madame  de  Stael  ex- 
pressed, to  a  representative  of  the  people, 
her  alarms  on  the  subject  of  liberty.  "  Oh, 
madam,"  he  replied,  "  we  are  arrived  at  an 
extremity  in  which  we  must  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  saving  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  but  only  tlie  lives  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  Revolution  was  effected." 

Yet  more  than  one  exertion  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  Committee,  to  ob- 
tain some  modification  of  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  Chief  Consul,  or  at  least  some 
remedy  in  case  of  its  being  abused.  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  Committee  which  ad- 
justed the  new  constitution,  made,  it  is 
said,  an  effort  to  persuade  Buonaparte, 
that,  in  taking  possession  of  the  office  of 
supreme  magistrate,  without  any  prelimina- 
ry election,  he  would  evince  an  ambition 
which  might  prejudice  him  with  the  people  ; 
and,  entreating  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
office  of  generalissimo  of  the  armies,  with 
full  right  of  treating  uith  foreign  powers, 
invited  him  to  set  off  to  the  frontier  and  re- 
sume his  train  of  victories.  "  I  will  remain 
at  Paris,"  said  Buonaparte,  biting  his  nails 
to  the  quick,  as  was  his  custom  when  agi- 
tated—" I  will  remain  at  Paris — I  am  Chief 
Consul." 

Chenier  hinted  at  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  absorption,  but  was 'instantly  interrupt- 
ed—" I  will  have  no  such  mummery,"  said 
Buonaparte  ;  blood  to  the  knees  rather."** 
These  expressions  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  certain  that  whenever  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  control  his  wishes,  or  restrict  his 
power,  such  a  discontented  remark  as  inti- 
mated "  that  he  would  meddle  no  more  in 
the  business,"  was  sufficient  to  overpower 
the  opposition.  The  Committee  saw  no 
option  betwixt  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  this  inflexible  chief,  or  encountering  the 
horrors  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Thus  were 
lost  at  once  tlie  fruits  of  the  virtues,  the 
crimes,  the  blood,  the  treasure,  the  mass 
of  human  misery,  which,  flowing  from  the 
Revolution,  had  agitated  France  for  ten 
years  ;  and  thus,  having  sacrificed  almost 
all  that  men  hold  dear,  the  rights  of  human- 
ity themselves  included,  in  order  to  obtain 
na-tional  liberty,  her  inhabitants,  without 
having  enjoyed  rational  freedom,  or  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  insures,  for  a  sinfjle  day, 
returned  to  be  the  vassals  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ericr"*  -.dministcred  bv  a  chief  whose 
right  v»Qo  only  in  his  sword.  A  few  roflec- 
tinns  on  what  mi<;ht  or  ought  to  have  been 
Buonaparte's  coiuluct  in  this  crisis,  natural- 
ly arise  out  of  the  subject. 

We  are  not  to  expect,  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  life,  moral  any  more  than  physical 
miracles.  There  have  lived  men  of  a  spirit 
BO  noble,  that,  in  serving  their  country,  they 
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had  no  other  object  beyond  the  merit  of 
having  done  so  ;  but  such  men  belong  to  a 
less  corrupted  age  than  ours,  and  have  beea 
trained  in  the  principles  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  which  did  not  beb  ng  to  France^ 
perhaps  not  to  Europe,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  Buonaparte  was  desirous,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  to  find  his  own  inter- 
est in  the  service  of  his  country,  that  his 
motives  were  a  mixture  of  patriotism  and 
the  desire  of  self-advancement ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  consider  in  what  manner  both  ol>- 
jects  were  to  be  best  obtained. 

The  first  alternative  was  the  there-estab- 
lishment of  the  Ficpublic.  upon  some  better 
and  less  perishable  model  than  those  whicb 
had  been  successively  adopted  and  aban- 
doned by  the  French,  in  the  several  phases 
of  the  Revolution.  But  Buonaparte  had  al- 
ready determined  against  this  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, and  seemed  unalterably  convinc- 
ed that  the  various  misfortunes  and  failures 
which  had  been  sustained  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  France  into  a  republic,  afforded  ir- 
refragable evidence  that  her  natural  and 
proper  constitutional  government  must  be 
monarchical.  This  important  point  settled, 
it  remained,  1st,  To  select  the  person  in 
whose  hand  the  kingly  power  was  to  be  in- 
trusted. ~dly.  To  consider  in  what  degree' 
the  monarchical  principle  should  be  min- 
gled with,  and  qualified  by,  securities  for  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  and  checks  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  prince. 

Having  broken  explicitly  with  the  Repub- 
licans, Buonaparte  had  it  in  his  powor^ 
doubtless,  to  have  united  with  those  who^ 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
at  this  moment,  formed  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  better  classes  in  France.  The  name 
of  the  old  dynasty  must  have  brought  with 
it  great  advantages.  Tlieir  restoration  would 
have  at  once  restored  peace  to  Europe,  and 
in  a  great  measure  reconciled  the  strife  of 
parties  in  France.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  the  counter-revolution  j. 
for  what  was  done  in  1811.  might  have  been 
still  more  easily  done  in  1799.  Old  ideas 
would  have  returned  with  ancient  names, 
and  at  the  same  time  security  might  have 
been  given,  that  the  restored  monarch 
should  be  placed  within  such  legal  restraints- 
as  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  the  subject.  The  principal  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  if  required,  would  have  glad- 
ly guaranteed  to  the  French  people  any 
class  of  institutions  which  might  have  beea 
thought  adequate  to  this  purpose. 

But,  besides  that  such  a  course  cut  off 
Buonaparte  from  any  higher  reward  of  his 
services,  than  were  connected  with  the 
rank  of  a  subject;  the  same  objections  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  slili 
prevailed,  which  we  have  before  noticed. 
The  extreme  confusion  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  re- 
stored emisjrants.  who  had  left  France  with 
all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  peculiar  to 
their  birth  and  quality,  and  those  of  the 
numerous  soldiers  and  statesmen,  who  had 
arisen  to  eminence  during  the  revolution, 
I  and  whose  pretensions  to  rank   and  of&ca 
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would  be  urged  with  jealous  vehemence 
against  those  who  had  shared  the  fortunes  ot' 
tlic  exiled  monarch, was  a  powerful  objection 
to  the  restoration.  The  question  concerning 
the  national  domains,  reinainet".  ,as  embar- 
raasingas  before  :  forwhile  the  sales  which 
h.ad  been  made  ol  that  property  could  scarce 
be  cancelled  without  a  severe  shock  to  na- 
tional credit,  the  restored  Bourbons  could 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  insist  upon  an 
indemnitication  to  the  spiritualitj,  who  had 
been  stripped  of  their  property  for  adher- 
ence to  their  religious  vows,  and  to  the  no- 
oles,  whose  estates  Lad  been  forfeited  for 
their  adherence  to  the  throne.  It  might  al- 
BO  have  been  found,  that,  among  the  army, 
a  prejudice  against  the  Bourbons  had  6ur- 
Tivcd  their  predilection  for  the  Republic, 
and  that  although  the  French  soldiers  might 
•cc  w  (h  plcasLre  a  crown  placed  on  the 
brow  o(  ii.eir  favourite  general,  they  might 
be  unwilling  to  endure  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  race,  against  whom  they  had 
long  borne  arms. 

All  th^se  objections  against  attempting 
to  re~allthe  ancient  dynasty,  have  weight  in 
llicmselves,  and  may  readily  have  appeared 
insuperable  to  Buonaparte  ;  especially  con- 
sidering the  conclusion  to  be,  that  if  the 
Bourbons  were  found  ineligible,  the  cro\»n 
of  France— with  a  more  extended  empire, 
and  more  unlimited  powers — was  in  that 
case  to  rest  with  Buonaparte  himself  There 
is  no  douht  that,  m  preferring  the  title  of 
the  Bourbons,  founded  on  right,  to  his  own, 
which  rested  on  force  and  opportunity  alone, 
Buonaparte  would  have  acted  a  much  more 
noble,  generous,  and  disinterested  part,  than 
in  availing  himself  of  circumstances  to  es- 
tablish his  own  power;  nay,  that,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  such  a  ciioice  might  have 
been  wiser  and  happier.  But  in  the  ordina- 
ry mode  of  viewing  and  acting  in  this  world, 
the  temptation  was  immense;  and  Buona- 
parte was  in  some  measure  unfettered  by  the 
circumstances  which  might  have  withheld 
some  of  his  contemporaries  from  snatch- 
ing at  the  crown  that  seemed  to  await  his 
grasp.  Whatever  were  the  rights  of  the 
Bourbons,  abstractedly  considered,  they 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  force  themselves  im- 
mediately upon  the  conscience  of  Buona- 
parte. He  had  not  entered  public  life,  was 
indeed  a  mere  boy,  when  the  general  v(fice  of 
France,  or  that  which  appeared  such,  drove 
the  ancient  race  from  the  throne  ;  he  had 
acted  during  all  his  life  hitherto  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French  government  de  facto  ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  require  of  him,  now  of 
a  Budden,  to  sicrifice  the  greatest  stake 
which  a  man  ever  played  for,  to  the  abstract 
right  of  the  king  de  jure.  Candour  will 
tlierefore  allow,  that  though  some  spirits,  of 
a  heroic  character,  might,  in  his  place",  have 
acted  otherwise,  ynt  the  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte, in  availing  hims<*lf,  for  his  own  advan- 
t.ige,  of  the  height  which  he  had  attained  by 
his  own  talents,  was  too  mturnl  a  course  of 
action  to  be  loaded  with  censure  by  any  one, 
who,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
extent  of  the  temntation,  must  acknowledge 
in  his  heart  the  difficulty  of  resisting  it. 
But  though  we  may  acknowledge  mx'ij 


excuses  for  the  ambition  which  induced 
Buonaparte  to  assume  the  principal  share  of 
the  new  government,  and  although  we  were 
even  to  allow  to  his  admirers  that  he  be- 
came First  Consul  purely  because  his  doing 
so  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France, 
our  candour  can  carry  us  no  farther.  We 
cannot  for  an  instant  sanction  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  authority  which  engrossed 
into  his  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  and  deprived  the  French  people,  from 
that  period,  of  the  least  pretence  to  liberty, 
or  power  of  protecting  tiioniselves  from  tyr- 
anny. It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  they  had 
not  yet  learned  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
invaluable  privileges  of  which  he  deprived 
them — equally  in  vain  to  say,  that  they  con- 
sented to  resign  what  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  defend.  It  is  a  poor  apology  for 
theft  that  the  person  plundered  knew  not 
the  value  of  the  gem  taken  from  him;  a 
worse  e.xcuse  for  robbery,  that  the  party  rob- 
bed was  disarmed  and  prostrate,  and  submit- 
ted without  resistance,  where  to  resist  would 
have  been  to  die.  In  choosing  to  be  the 
head  of  a  well-regulated  and  limited  monar- 
chy, Buonaparte  would  have  consulted  even 
his  own  interest  better,  than  by  preferring,  as 
he  did,  to  become  the  sole  animating  spirit 
of  a  monstrous  despotism.  The  comma- 
nication  of  common  privileges,  while  they 
united  discordant  factions,  would  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  on  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  their  mutual  benefactor.  I'he 
constitutional  rights  which  he  had  reserved 
for  the  crown  would  have  been  respected, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  freedom 
of  the  people  had  been  put  in  a  ratioaal 
form,  and  its  privileges  rendered  available 
by  his  liberality. 

Such  checks  upon  his  power  would  have 
been  as  beneficial  to  himself  as  to  his  sub- 
jects. If,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had 
met  constitutional  opposition  to  the  then 
immense  projects  of  conquest,  which  cost 
so  much  blood  and  devastation,  to  that  op- 
position he  would  have  been  as  much  in- 
debted, as  a  person  subject  to  fits  of  lunacy 
is  to  the  bonds  by  which,  when  under  the 
influence  of  his  malady,  he  is  restrained 
from  doing  mischief  Buonaparte's  a'-.tive 
spirit,  w  ithheld  from  warlike  pursuits,  would 
have  been  exercised  by  the  internal  im- 
provement of  his  kingdom.  The  mode  in 
which  he  used  his  power  would  hove  gilded 
over,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  imperfect 
nature  of  his  title,  and  if  he  was  not,  in  ev- 
ery sense,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy, he  might  have  been  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  princes  that  ever  ascended  the 
throne.  Had  he  permitted  the  existence  of 
a  power  expressive  of  the  national  opinion 
to  exist,  co-equal  with  and  restrictive  of  his 
own,  thpre  would  have  been  no  occup.ition 
of  Spain,  no  war  with  Russia,  no  impe- 
rial decrees  against  British  commerce. — 
The  people  who  first  fell  the  pressure  of 
these  violent  and  ruinous  measures,  would 
have  declined  to  submit  to  them  in  the  out- 
set. The  ultimate  consequence — the  over- 
throw, namely,  of  Napoleon  himself,  would 
not  have  taken  place^  and  he  might,  for 
aught  we  can  see,  have  died  on  the  tluone 
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of  France,  an'd  bequeathed  it  to  his  posteri- 
ty, leaving  a  reputation  which  could  only 
be  surpassed  in  lustre  by  th.-itof  an  individ- 
ual who  sliould  render  similar  advantages 
to  his  country,  y<t  decline  the  gratiflcation, 
in  any  degree,  of  his  pergonal  ambition. 

In  short,  it  mubt  always  be  written  down, 
as  Bjonaparte's  error  as  well  as  guilt,  that 
anisusing  the   power  which  the  JStli  Bru- 


maire  threw  into  his  hands,  he  totally  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  France,  or.  we  would 
say,  more  properly,  the  chance  which  that 
country  had  of  attaining  a  free,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  a  settled  government.  He  micht 
-  have  been  a  patriot  prince,  he  qhose  to  be 
an  usurping  despot — he  might  have  played 
the  part  of  Washington,  he  preferred  that 
of  Cromwell. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

rrocecdiii^s  of  Buonaparte  in  order  to  consolidate  liij  Power— His  great  success — 
Causes  that  led  to  it. — Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  chosen  Second  and  Third  Consuls. — 
Talleyrand  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Fouchr  Minister  of  Police — 
Their  Characters. —  Other  Ministers  nominated. —  Various  Changes  made,  in  order  to 
mark  the  Commencement  of  a  new  Era. —  Napoleon  addresses  a  Letter  personally  to 
the  King  of  England — Answered  by  Lord  Grenville. — Negotiation  for  Peace,  that 
followed,  speedily  broken  off. — Campaigns  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine— Successes  of 
Moreau — Censured  by  Napoleon  for  Over-caution. —  The  Charge  considered. —  Tht 
Chief  Consul  refolves  to  bring  back,  in  Person,  Victory  to  the  French  Standards  in 
Italy — His  Measures  for  that  Purpose. 


The  structure  of  government  which  Buon- 
aparte had  seletied  out  of  the  broken  out- 
lines of  the  plan  of  Sieyes,  being  not  only 
monarchical  but  despctic,  it  remained  that 
its  oiiiccs  should  be  filled  with  persons  fa- 
vourable to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and  to 
thiis  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  was  espe- 
cially tjrned.  In  order  to  secure  the  se- 
lection of  the  officinl  in-dividuals  to  himself, 
lie  eluded  entirely  the  principle  by  which 
Sieyes  had  proposed  to  elaborate  his  nation- 
al representatives  out  of  the  various  signed 
lists  of  eligibility,  to  be  made  up  by  the 
three  classes  into  which  his  hierarchy  di- 
vided the  French  people  Without  waiting 
for  these  lists  of  eligible  persons,  or  taking 
any  other  rule,  but  his  own  pleasure,  and 
that  of  his  councillors,  the  two  new  Con- 
suls, Buonaparte  named  sixty  senators  ;  the 
senators  named  an  hundred  tribunes,  and 
three  hundred  legislators ;  and  thus  the 
■whole  bodies  of  the  state  were  filled  up, 
Dy  a  clioice  emanating  from  the  executive 
government,  instead  of  being  vested,  more 
or  less  direc4ly,  in  the  people. 

In  availin;,'  himself  of  the  privileges 
which  he  had  usurped,  the  First  Consul  as 
we  must  now  call  him,  showed  a  modera- 
tion as  artful  as  it  was  conciliatory.  His 
object  was  to  avoid  the  odium  of  appearing 
to  hold  his  rank  by  his  military  character 
only.  He  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
semble round  him  a  party,  in  which  the 
predominant  character  of  individuals,  vt'hat- 
cver  it  had  hitherto  been,  was  to  be  merg- 
ed in  that  of  the  new  system  ;  as  the  stat- 
uary throws  into  the  furnace  broken  frag- 
ments of  Ijronze  of  every  various  descrip- 
tion, without  regarding  tiieir  immediate  ap- 
pearance or  form,  his  purpose  being  to 
unite  them  hv  fusion,  and  liestow  upon 
the  mass  the  new  shape  which  his  art  des- 
tines  it  to  present. 

With  tiiese  views.  Napoleon  said  to 
Sieyes,  who  renrobated  the  admission  of 
F'ouciie  into  olRce  and  power,  "  We  are 
cr<^ating  a  new  era.  Of  the  past,  we  must 
for<jet   the   bad,   and    only   remember   the 


good.  Time,  habits  of  business,  and  expe- 
1  rience,  have  formed  many  able  men,  and 
modified  many  characters."  These  words 
may  be  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  his 
whole  system.  Buonaparte  did  not  care 
what  men  had  been  formerly,  so  that  they 
were  now  disposed  to  become  that  which 
was  suitable  for  his  interest,  and  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  reward  them  liberally. 
The  former  conduct  of  persons  of  talent, 
whether  in  politics  or  morality,  was  of  no 
consequence,  providing  they  were  willing, 
now,  faithfully  to  further  and  adhere  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  This  prospect  of  im- 
munity for  the  past  and  reward  for  the  fu- 
ture, was  singularly  well  calculated  to  act 
upon  the  public  mind,  desirous  as  it  was 
of  repose,  and  upon  that  of  individi  lis, 
agitated  by  so  many  hopes  and  fears  as  the 
Revolution  had  set  afloat.  The  Cons  dar 
government  seemed  a  general  place  of 
refuge  and  sanctuary  to  persons  of  a  .  va- 
rious opinions,  and  in  all  various  p: -..dica- 
meiits.  It  was  only  required  of  them,  in 
return  for  the  safety  which  it  afforded,  that 
they  should  pay  homage  to  the  presiding 
deity. 

So  artfully  was  tlie  system  of  Buona- 
parte contrived,  that  each  of  the  numer- 
ous classes  of  Frenchmen  found  something 
in  it  congenial  to  his  habits,  his  feelings, 
or  his  circumstances,  providing  only  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  essential 
part  of  his  political  principles.  To  the 
F.oyalist  it  restored  monarchical  forms,  a 
court  and  a  sovereign — but  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  sovereign  in  Buonaparte. 
To  the  churciiman,  it  opened  the  gates 
of  the  temples,  removed  the  tyranny  of 
tiu!  persecuting  philosophers — promised  in 
course  of  time  a  national  church— but  by 
the  altar  must  be  placed  the  image  of  Buo- 
naparte. The  Jacobin,  dyed  double  red  in 
murder  and  massacre,  was  welcome  to  safe- 
ty and  security  from  the  aristocratic  ven- 
geance which' he  had  so  lately  dreaded. 
The  regicide  was  guaranteed  against  the 
return  "of  the    Bourbons— ttiey   who   had 
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profited  by  the  Revolution  as  purchasers  of 
national  domains,  were  insured  against 
their  being  resumed.  But  it  was  under  the 
implied  condition,  that  not  a  word  •.vas  to 
be  mentioned  bv  those  ci-devant  demo- 
crats, of  liberty  or' equality  :  the  princi- 
ples for  which  forfeitures  had  been  made, 
ind  revolutionary  tribunals  erected,  were 
henceforth  never  to  be  named.  To  all 
thesi'  parties,  as  to  others,  F-uonaparte  held 
out  the  same  hopes  under  the  same  condi- 
tions.^".\ll  these  things  will  I  give  you, 
if  you  will  kneel  down  and  worship  me.'' 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  enabled  to  place 
before  those  to  whom  the  choice  was  sub- 
mitted, the  original  temptation  in  its  full 
extent — a  display  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  over  which  he  oflered  to  e.\tend  the 
empire  of  France,  providing  always  he  was 
himself  acknowledged  as  the  object  of 
general  obedience,  and  almost  adoration. 

The  system  of  Buonaparte,  as  it  combin- 
e<l  great  art  with  apparent  generosity  and 
liberality,  proved  eminently  successful 
.imong  the  people  of  France,  when  subjected 
to  the  semblance  of  a  popular  vote.  The 
national  spirit  was  exh.austed  by  the  chang- 
es and  the  sufferings,  the  wars  and  the 
crimes,  of  so  many  years;  and  in  France, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  parties,  exhausted 
by  the  exertions  and  vicissitudes  of  civil 
war,  are  in  the  very  situation  where  milita- 
ry tyranny  becomes  the  next  crisis.  The 
rich  favoured  Buon.iparte  for  the  sake  of 
protection, — the  poor  for  that  of  relief, — 
the  emigrants,  in  manv  cases,  because  they 
desired  to  return  to  l''rance, — the  men  of 
the  Revolution,  because  they  were  afraid  of 
being  banished  from  it ; — the  sanguine  and 
couraseous  crowded  round  his  stand-ard  in 
hope  of  victory,-  the  t-.mid  cowered  be- 
hinditinthe  desire  of  safetv.  Add  to  these 
the  v.ast  mu.'titude  who  follow  the  opinion 
ot'others,  and  take  the  road  which  lies  most 
obvious,  and  is  most  trodden,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  its  con- 
sequences, received  the  general  sanction  of 
*hc  people.  The  constitution  of  the  year 
r.ight,  or  Oonsular  Government,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  suftVages  of  nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  citizens, — a  more  general  approba- 
tion than  any  preceding  system  had  been 
received  with.  The  vote  was  doubtless  a 
farce  in  itself,  considering  how  inanv  con- 
stitutions had  been  adopted  and  sworn  to 
within  so  short  a  space  ;  but  still  the  num- 
bers who  expressed  assent,  more  than  doub- 
ling those  votes  which  were  obtained  by 
the  constitutions  of  1792  and  of  the  vear 
Three,  indicate  the  superior  popularity  of 
Rtmnaparte's  system. 

'J"o  the  four  millions  who  expressly  de- 
clared their  adherence  to  the  new  Consu- 
lar constitution,  must  be  added  the  many 
oundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  more, 
who  were  either  totally  indiiFcrcnt  upon 
the  form  of  government,  providing  ihrv  en- 
jov(h1  peace  and  protection  under  it,  or 
who,  though  abstractedly  preferring  other 
roler.s,  were  practicallv  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  parfv  in  possession  of  the  power. 

Such  an.l  so  extended  being  the  princi- 
3le»    on   which    Buonaparte   selected   the 


•  members  of  his  governmerif,  lis  (ri^.nifested. 
in  choosing  individuals,  that  wond-jrful  pen- 
;  etration,  by  which,  more  perh.ips  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived,  he  was  enabled  at 
I  onct  to  di.scover  the  person  mo.<t  capnole 
',  of  serving  him,  and  the  means  of  pcciiring 
!  his  attachment.  Former  crimes  or  errors 
made  no  cause  of  exclusion  ;  and  in  several 
I  cases  the  alliance  between  the  First  Con- 
I  sul  and  his  ministers  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  marriages  between  the  settlers 
j  on  the  Spanish  mainland,  and  the  unhappy 
'  females,  the  rel'use  of  great  cities,  sent  out 
j  to  recruit  the  colony. — '•  I  ask  thee  not," 
j  said  the  buccaneer  to  the  wife  he  had  se- 
f  lected  from  the  cargo  of  vice.  ••  what  has 
I  been  thy  former  conduct;  but,  henceforth, 
I  see  thou  continue  faithful  to  me,  or  this," 
I  striking  his  hand  on  his  musket,  "shall 
j  punish  thy  want  of  fidelity," 
I  For  second  and  third  Consuls,  Buona- 
j  p.irte  chose  Cambaceres,  a  Lawyer,  and  a 
member  of  the  moderate  party,  with  Le- 
brun,  who  had  formerly  co-operated  with 
the  (.'hancollor  Maupeou.  The  former  was 
employed  by  the  Chief  Consul  as  his  organ 
of  communication  with  the  Revolutionists, 
while  Lebrun  rendered  him  the  same  ser 
vice  with  the  Royal  party  ;  and  although, 
as  Madame  de  Stae!  observes,  thev  preach- 
ed very  different  sermons  on  the  same 
texts,  yet  they  were  both  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  detaching  from  their  original  fac- 
tions many  of  either  class,  and  uniting  them 
with  this  third,  or  government  party,  which 
was  thus  composed  of  deserters  from  both. 
The  last  soon  became  so  numerous,  that 
Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  bascule,  or  trimming  system,  by  which 
alone  his  predecessors,  the  Directors,  had 
been  enabled  to  support  their  power. 

In  the  ministry,  Buonaparte  acted  upon 
the  same  princi[)le,  selecting  and  making 
his  own  the  men  whose  talents  were  most 
distinguished,  without  ret'erence  to  their 
former  conduct.  Two  were  particularly 
distinguished,  as  men  of  the  most  eminent 
talents,  and  extensive  experience.  These 
were  Talleyrand  and  Fouche.  The  for- 
mer, noble  by  birth,  .ind  Bishop  of  Autun, 
notwithstaiwiing  his  higli  rank  in  ciiurch 
and  state,  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Revolution.  He  had  been  pinced  on  the 
list  of  emigrants,  from  which  his  name  was 
erased  on  the  establishment  of  the  Directo- 
rial government,  under  which  he  became 
.Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  resigned 
that  office  in  the  summer  preceding  ]8th 
Brumaire;  and  ]?uonaparte,  finding  him  at 
variance  with  the  Directory,  readily  passed 
over  some  personal  grounds  of  complaini 
which  he  had  as^ainst  liim,  and  enlisted  in 
his  service  a  supple  and  dexterous  politi- 
cian, and  an  experienced  minister;  fond,  it 
is  saiil.  of  pleasure,  not  insensible  to  views 
of  self-interest,  nor  too  closely  fettered  b» 
principle,  but  perhans  unequalled  in  inge 
nuity.  Talleyrand  was  replaced  in  the  sit- 
uation of  niinister  for  foreign  affairs,  after 
a  short  interval,  assigned  for  the  purpose 
of  suffering  the  public  to  forget  his  promi- 
nent share  in  the  scandalous  freaty  with  the 
.\merican  commissioners,  and  continued  ioT 
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a  long  tract  of  time  one  of  the  closest  shar- 
ers of  Buonaparte's  council?^ 

If  the  character  of  Talleyrand  bore  no 
strong  traces  of  public  virtue  or  inflexible 
morality,  that  of  i"'ouche  was  marked  witii 
still  darker  shades.  He  had  been  dipt  in 
some  of  the  worst  transactions  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  his  name  is  found  among  the 
ao'ents  of  the  dreadful  crimes  of  that  unhap- 
py period.  In  the  days  of  the  Directory, 
he  is  stated  to  have  profited  by  the  univer- 
sal peculation  which  was  then  practised, 
and  to  have  amassed  large  sums  by  shares 
in  contracts  and  brokerage  in  the  public 
funds.  To  atone  for  the  imperfections  of 
a  character  siained  with  perfidy,  venality, 
and  indifference  to  human  suffering,  Fou- 
che  brought  to  Buonaparte's  service  a  de- 
votion, never  like  to  fail  the  First  Consul 
unless  his  fortunes  should  happen  to  change, 
and  a  perfect  e.xperience  with  all  the  weap- 
ons of  revolutionary  war,  and  knowledge  o/ 
those  who  were  best  able  to  wield  them. 
He  had  managed  under  Barras's  administra- 
tion the  dTpartment  of  police;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  agency,  had  become  better 
acquainted  perhaps  than  any  man  in  France 
with  all  the  various  parties  in  t!iat  distract- 
ed country,  the  points  which  they  were  de- 
sirous of  reaching,  the  modes  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  them,  tlie  character  of  their 
individual  leaders,  and  the  means  to  gain 
them  over  or  to  intimidate  them.  Formi- 
dable by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
revolutionary  springs,  and  the  address  with 
which  he  could  either  put  them  into  mo- 
tion, or  prevent  them  from  operating,  Fou- 
che,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  displ.-^yecl 
a  species  of  wisdom  which  came  in  place 
of  morality  and  benevolence. 

Loving  wealth  and  power,  he  was  neither 
a  man  of  ardent  passions,  nor  of  a  vengeful 
disposition  ;  and  though  there  was  no  scru- 
ple in  his  nature  to  withhold  him  from  be- 
coming an  agent  in  the  great  crimes  which  \ 
state  policy,  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
must  often  require,  yet  he  had  a  prudential 
and  constitutional  aversion  to  unnecessary 
evil,  and  was  always  wont  to  characterize  liis 
own  principle  of  action,  by  saying,  thathe  did 
as  little  harm  as  he  possioly  could.  In  his 
mysterious  and  terrible  office  of  head  of  the 
police,  he  had  often  means  of  granting  fa- 
vours, or  interposing  lenity  in  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals, of  which  he  gained  the  full  cred- 
it, while  the  harsh  measures  of  '.vhich  he 
was  the  agent,  were  set  down  to  t!-.e  neces- 
sity of  his  situation.  By  adhering  to  these 
principles  of  moderation,  he  established  for  | 
nimself  at  length  a  character  totally  incor-  ! 
(iistent  with  that  belonging  to  a  member  of  I 
the  revolutionary  committee,  and  rcsem-  I 
bling  ratlier  that  of  a  timid  but  well-disposed 
servant,  who,  iu  executing  his  master's  com- 
mands, is  desirous  to  mitigate  as  much  as 
possible  their  effect  on  individuals.  It  is, 
upon  the  whole,  no  wonder,  that  although 
Sieycs  objected  to  Fouche,  from  his  want 
of  principle,  and  Talleyrand  was  averse  to 
him  from  jealousy,  interference,  and  per- 
gonal enmity.  Napoleon  chose,  neverthe- 
ess,  to  retain  in  the  confidential  situation 
of  lainiater  of  police,  the  person  by  whom 


that  formidable  office  had  been  first  placed 
on  an  etl'ectual  footing. 

Of  the  other  ministers,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  in  detail.  Cambaceres  retained 
the  situation  of  Minister  of  Justice,  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  5  and  the,cel- 
ebrated  mathematician.  La  Place,  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  Interior,  tor  which  he 
was  not,  according  to  Buonaparte's  report, 
qualified  at  all.  Berthier,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  filled  the  war  department,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Carnot ;  and  Gaudin  ad- 
ministered the  finances  with  credit  to  him- 
self. Forfait,  a  naval  architect  of  emi- 
nence, replaced  Bourdon  in  the  helpless 
and  hopeless  department  of  the  French  Ad- 
miralty. 

A  new  constitution  having  been  thus 
formed,  and  the  various  branches  of  duty 
distributed  with  much  address  among  those 
best  capable  of  discharging  them,  other 
changes  were  at  the  same  time  made, 
which  were  designed  to  mark  that  a  new- 
era  was  commenced,  in  which  all  former 
prejudices  were  to  be  abandoned  and  done 
away. 

We  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  had 
been  to  new-modify  the  national  oath,  and 
generalize  its  terms,  so  that  they  should  be 
no  longer  confined  to  the  constitution  of  the 
year  Three,  but  should  appJy  to  that  which 
was  about  to  be  framed,  or  to  any  other 
which  might  be  produced  by  the  same  au- 
thority. Two  subsequent  alterations  in  the 
constitution,  which  passed  without  much 
notice,  so  much  was  the  revolutionary  or 
republican  spirit  abated,  tended  to  show 
that  farther  changes  were  impendinir,  and 
that  the  Consular  Republic  was  speedily  to 
adopt  the  name,  as  it  already  had  tiic  es- 
sence, of  a  monarchy.  It  was  scarce  three 
months  since  the  President  of  the  Directo- 
ry had  said  to  tlie  people,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, — '•  Royalty 
shall  never  raise  its  head  again.  We  snail 
no  more  behold  individuals  boasting  a  title 
from  Heaven,  to  oppress  the  earth  with 
more  ease  and  security,  and  who  consid- 
ered France  as  their  private  patrimony. 
Frenchmen  as  their  subjects,  and  the  laws 
as  the  e.iipression  of  their  good  will  and 
pleasur<;."  Yet  now,  in  contradiction  to 
this  sounding  declamation,  tiie  national 
oath,  expressing  hatred  to  royalty,  was  an- 
null'^d,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Republic 
bein  ;  universally  acknowledged,  had  no  oc- 
casi  111  for  the  guard  of  such  disclamations. 

In  like  manner,  the  public  observance  of 
the  dav  on  which  Louis  X\  1.  had  sutlered 
decapitation,  was  formally  abolished.  Buo- 
naparte, declining  to  pass  a  juiiirment  on  the 
action  as  just,  politic,  or  useful,  pronounc- 
ed that,  in  any  event,  it  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity,  and  waa 
therefore  in  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  political 
sense,  an  unfit  epoch  for  festive  celebra- 
tion. An  expression  of  the  First  Consul  to 
Sieyes  was  also  current  at  the  same  time, 
which,  althouijrh  Buonaparte  may  not  hava 
used  it,  has  lieen  generally  suppo.-sed  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments.  Sieves  had  spokea 
of  Louis  under  the  established  phrase  of 
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the  TyriTit.  "  He  wm  no  tyrant,"  Buona- 
parte replied  ;  "  had  he  been  such,  I  should 
nave  been  a  subaltern  otticer  of  artillery, 
and  you.  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  would  have  been 
itill  saving  mass." 

A  third  sign  of  approachinir  change,  or 
rather  of  the  approaching  return  to  llie  an- 
cient system  of  government  under  a  differ- 
ent rhief,  was  the  removal  of  the  First  Con- 
sul from  the  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  occupied  by  the  Directors,  to  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Tuilleries.  Madame 
de  Stael  beheld  the  entrance  of  this  fortu- 
nate soldier  into  the  princely  residence  of 
the  Bourbons.  He  was  already  surrounded 
by  a  vassal  crowd,  eager  to  pay  him  tlie 
homase  which  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Bplendid  halls  had  so  long  claimed  as  their 
due.  that  it  seemed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  place,  and  to  become  the  right  of  this 
new  inhabitant.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  with  a  bustle  and  violence,  expressive 
of  the  importance  of  the  occaswn.  But  the 
hero  of  the  scene,  in  ascending  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  up  which  a  throng  of  cour- 
tiers followed  him,  seemed  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  all  around,  his  features  bearing  only 
a  general  expression  of  inditference  to 
events,  and  contempt  for  mankind. 

The  first  measures  of  Buonaparte's  new 
gDvernment,  and  the  expectation  attached 
to  his  name.had  alreadv  gone  some  leiicrth 
m  restoring  domestic  quiet ;  but  he  was 
well  aware  that  much  more  must  be  done 
to  render  that  quiet  permanent  ;  that  the 
external  relations  of  France  with  Furope 
must  be  attended  to  without  delay  ;  and  that 
the  French  expected  from  him  either  the 
conclusion  of  an  honourable  peace,  or  the 
restoration  of  victory  to  their  national  ban- 
ners. It  was  neoessar)',  too,  that  advances 
towards  peace  should  in  the  first  place  be 
made,  in^  order,  if  thev  were  unsuccessful, 
that  a  national  spirit  should  be  excited, 
which  might  reconcile  the  French  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  fresh  energy. 

Hitherto,  in  diplomacy,  it  had  been  usual 
to  sound  the  way  for  opening  treaties  of 
peace  by  obscure  and  almost  unaccredited 
agents,  in  order  that  the  party  willing  to 
make  propositions  might  not  subject  them- 
selves to  a  haughty  and  insulting  answer, 
or  have  their  desire  of  peace  interpreted 
as  a  confession  of  weakness.  Buonaparte 
went  into  t.ie  opposite  extreme,  and  ad- 
dressed the  King  of  F.ngland  in  a  personal 
epistle.  This  letter,  like  that  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  during  the  campaign  of  1797. 
intimati's  Buonaparte's  affectation  of  superi- 
ority to  the  usual  forms  of  diplomacy,  and 
his  pretence  to  a  character  determined  to 
emancipate  itself  from  rules  only  designed 
for  mere  ordinary  men.  But  the  manner  of 
the  address  was  in  bad  taste,  an<i  ill  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  credit  for  his  being  sincere 
in  the  proposal  of  peace.  Ife  was  bound 
to  know  so  much  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  whom  he  addressed, 
IB  to  be  aware  that  (ieorge  IIL  would  not, 
and  could  not,  contract  any  treaty  personal- 
ly, but  must  act  bv  the  ailvice  of  those  min- 
isters whose  responsibility  was  his  iniaran- 
tee  to  the  nation  at  large.     The  terms  of 


the  letter  set  forth,  as  mnal,  the  blessingi 
of  peace,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  its  be- 
ing restored  ;  propositions  which  could  not 
admit  of  dispute  in  the  abstract,  but  which 
admit  much  discussion  when  coupled  with 
unreasonable  or  inadmissible  conditions. 

The  answer  transmitted  by  Lord  (iren- 
ville,  in  the  I'ornis  of  diplomacy,  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  .MTairs,  dwelt  on  the  ag- 
gressions of  Franco,  declared  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  would  have  been 
the  best  security  for  their  sincerity,  but  dis- 
avowed all  right  to  dictate  to  France  in  her 
internal  concerns.  .Some  advances  were 
made  to  a  specific  treaty  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Kngland  might  at  that  period  have  ob- 
tained the  same  or  better  terms  than  she 
afterwards  got  by  the  treaty  of  .\miens.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  moderate  principles 
expressed  by  the  Consular  government 
might,  in  the  infancy  of  his  power,  and  in  a 
moment  of  considerable  doubt,  have  induc- 
ed Buonaparte  to  make  sacrifices,  to  which, 
triumphant  -.uid  established,  he  would  not 
condescend.  But  the  possession  of  Egypt, 
which  Buonaparte  must  have  insisted  on, 
were  it  only  for  his  own  reputation,  was 
likely  to  be  an  insuperable  dilficulty.  The 
conjuncture  also  appeared  to  the  F.nghsh 
ministers  propitious  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Italy  had  been  recovered,  and  the  Austrian 
army,  to  the  number  of  14-0,000,  were  men- 
acing Savoy,  and  mustering  on  the  Rhine. 
Buonaparte,  in  the  check  received  before 
Acre,  had  been  found  not  absolutely  invin- 
cible. The  exploits  of  Suwarrow  over  the 
French  were  recent,  and  had  been  decisive. 
The  state  of  the  interior  of  France  was  well 
known  ;  and  it  was  conceived,  that  though 
this  successful  general  had  climbed  into  the 
seat  of  supreme  power  which  he  found  un- 
occupipd,  yet  that  two  strong  parlies,  of 
Vhich  the  Rovalists  objected  to  his  person, 
the  Republicans  to  his  form  of  government, 
could  not  fail,  the  one  or  other,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  influence. 

The  treaty  was  finally  broken  off,  on  the 
score  that  there  was  great  reason  to  doubt 
Buonaparte's  sincerity  ;  and,  supposing  that 
were  granted,  there  was  at  least  equal  room 
to  doubt  the  stability  of  a  power  so  hastily 
acknowledged,  and  seeming  to  contain  in 
itself  the  principles  of  decay.  There  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Buo- 
naparte's sincerity  in  the  negotiation,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
joy  at  its  beinir  defeated.  The  voice  which 
summoned  him  to  war  was  that  which 
sounded  sweetest  in  his  ears,  since  it  was 
always  followed  by  exertion  and  by  victory. 
He  had  been  personally  offended,  too,  by 
the  allusion  to  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  indulsed  his  resentment  by 
pasquinades  in  the  Moniteur.  A  supposed 
letter  from  the  last  descendant  of  the  Stuart 
family  appeared  there,  congratulating  the 
King  of  Britain  on  his  acceding  to  the  doc- 
trine of  legitimacy,  and  summoning  him  to 
make  cood  his  principles,  by  an  abdication 
of  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  lineal  heir. 

The  external  situation  of  France  had,  u 
we  before  rf'marked,  been  consiilerably  in« 
proved  by  the  conseqaence«  cf  'Jm  battls 
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of  Zurich,  and  the  victories  of  Moreau. 
But  the  Republic  derived  yet  greater  ad- 
vantages from  the  breach  between  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Kusssia.  Paul,  nat- 
urally of  an  uncertain  temper,  and  offended 
by  the  management  of  the  last  campaign,  in 
which  Korsakow  had  been  defeated,  and 
Suwarrow  cliecked,  in  consequence  of  tlieir 
being  unsupported  by  the  Austrian  army,  had 
withdrawn  his  troops,  so  distinguished  for 
their  own  bravery  as  well  as  for  the  talents 
of  their  leader,  from  the  seat  of  war.  But 
the  Austrians,  possessing  a  firmness  of  char- 
acter undismayed  by  defeat,  and  encourag- 
ed by  the  late  success  of  their  arms  under 
the  veteran  Melas,  had  made  such  gigantic 
exertions  as  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
their  Russian  confederates. 

Their  principal  force  was  in  Italy,  and 
it  was  on  the  Italian  frontier  that  they  med- 
itated a  grand  effort,  by  which,  supported 
by  tlie  British  fleet,  they  proposed  to  re- 
duce Genoa,  and  penetrate  across  the  Var 
into  Provence,  where  existed  a  strong  body 
of  Royalists  ready  to  take  arms,  under  the 
command  of  General  Willot,  an  emigrant 
officer.  It  was  said  the  celebrated  Piche- 
gru,  who,  escaped  from  Guiana,  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  was  also  with  this  army, 
and  was  proposed  as  a  chief  leader  of  the 
expected  insurrection. 

To  execute  this  plan,  Melas  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  140,000  ukjii. 
This  army  was  quartered  for  the  winter  in 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  waited  but  the 
approach  of  spring  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 

Opposed  to  them,  and  occupying  the 
country  betwixt  Genoa  and  the  Var,  lay  a 
French  army  of  40.000  men ;  the  relics  of 
tliose  who  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  in 
Italy  by  Suwarrow.  They  were  quartered 
in  a  poor  country,  and  tiie  English  squadron,* 
which  blockaded  the  coast,  was  vigilant  in 
preventing  any  supplies  from  being  sent 
to  them.  Distress  was  therefore  consider- 
able, and  the  troops  were  in  proportion  dis- 
Dirited  and  disorganized.  Whole  corps 
abandoned  their  position,  contrary  to  or- 
ders ;  and  w^ith  drums  beating,  and  colours 
flying,  returned  into  France.  A  proclama- 
tion from  Napoleon  was  almost  alone  suHi- 
cient  to  remedy  these  disorders.  He  called 
on  the  soldiers,  and  particularly  those  corps 
who  had  formerly  distinguished  themselves 
under  his  command  in  his  Italian  campaigns, 
to  remember  the  confidence  he  had  once 
placed  in  them.  The  scattered  troops  re- 
turned to  their  duty,  as  war-horses  when 
dispersed  are  said  to  rally  and  form  ranks  at 
the  mere  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Massena, 
an  officer,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance 
■with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  full  of  passes  and  strong 
positions,  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  Italian  army,  which  Buonaparte  re- 
solved to  support  in  person  with  the  army 
of  reserve 

The  French  army  upon  the  Rhine  pos- 
Bessed  as  great  a  superiority  over  the  Aus- 
trians, as  Melas,  on  the  Italian  frontier,  en- 
joyed over  Massena.  Moreau  was  placed 
in  the  command  of  a  large  army   augment- 


ed by  a  strong  detachment  from  that  of 
(ieneral  Brune,  now  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  Holland,  and  by  the 
army  of  Helvetia,  which,  after  the  defeat  gt 
Korsakow,  was  not  farther  required  for  the 
defence  of  .Switzerland.  In  bestowing  this 
great  charge  un  Moreau,  tiie  First  Consul 
showed  himself  superior  to  the  jealoasv 
which  might  iiave  dissuaded  meaner  mindj 
from  intrusting  a  rival,  whose  military  skill 
was  often  compared  with  his  own,  with 
such  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self But  Buoaaparte,  in  this, and  other 
cases,  preferred  the  employing  and  profiting 
by  tjie  public  service  of  men  of  talents,  and 
especially  men  of  military  eminence,  to 
any  risk  which  he  could  run  from  their  ri- 
valry. He  had  the  just  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  never  to  doubt  his  supremacy, 
and  trusted  to  the  influence  of  discipline, 
and  the  love  of  their  profession,  which  in- 
duces generals  to  accept  of  command  even 
under  administrations  of  which  they  disap- 
prove. In  this  manner  he  rendered  depend- 
ent upon  himself  even  those  officers,  who, 
averse  to  the  Consular  form  of  government, 
inclined  to  republican  principles.  Such 
were  Massena,  Brune,  Jourdan,  Lecourbe, 
and  Championnet.  He  took  care  at  thi 
same  time,  by  changing  the  commands  in- 
trusted to  them,  to  break  off  all  combina- 
tions or  connexions  which  they  might  have 
formed  for  a  new  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

General  Moreau  was  much  superior  in 
numbers  to  Kray,  the  Austrian  who  com- 
manded on  the  Rhine,  and  received  orders 
to  resume  tlie  offensive.  He  was  cautious 
in  his  tactics,  though  a  most  excellent  offi- 
cer, and  was  startled  at  the  plan  sent  him 
by  Buonaparte,  which  directed  him  to  cross 
the  Rhine  at  Schaft'hauscn,  and,  marching 
on  Ulm  with  his  whole  force,  place. himself 
in  the  rear  of  the  greater  part  of  the  .\us- 
trian  army.  This  was  one  of  those  schemes, 
fraught  with  great  victories  or  great  revers- 
es, which  Buonaparte  delighted  to  form, 
and  which  often  requiring  much  sacrifice 
of  men,  occasioned  his  being  called  by 
those  who  loved  him  not,  a  general  at  the 
rate  of  ten  thousand  men  per  day.  Such 
enterprises  resemble  desperate  passes  in 
fencing,  and  must  be  executed  with  the 
same  decisive  resolution  with  which  they 
are  formed.  I"ew  even  of  Buonaparte's 
best  generals  could  be  trusted  with  the 
execution  of  his  master-strokes  in  tactics, 
unless  under  his  own  immediate  superin- 
tendence. 

Moreau  invaded  Germany  on  a  mora 
modified  plan  ;  and  a  series  of  marches, 
counter-marches,  and  desperate  battles  en- 
sued, in  which  General  Kray,  admirably 
supported  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
made  a  gallant  defence  against  superior 
numbers.        * 

In  Buonaparte's  account  of  this  campaign 
he  blames  Moreau  for  hesitation  and  timid- 
ity in  following  up  the  advantages  wliich  he 
obtained.  Yet  to  a  less  severe,  perhaps  to 
a  more  impartial  judge,  Moreau's  success 
might  seem  satisfactory,  since,  crossing  tha 
Rhine  in  the  end  of  April,  he  had  his  head 
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quarters  at  Augsburg. upon  the  15th  July, 
ready  eitlier  to  co-operate  with  the  Italian 
army,  or  to  inarch  into  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  territory.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  during  this  whole  cannpaign,  Moreau 
kept  in  view,  as  r.  principal  object,  the  pro- 
tecting the  operatwns  ot"  Buonaparte  in  It- 
aly, and  saving  that  chief,  in  his  dauntless 
and  desperate  invasion  of  the  Milanrsc  ter- 
ritory, from  the  danger  which  nii;^lit  have 
ensued,  had  Kray  found  an  opportunity  of 
opening  a  communication  with  the  Austrian 
army  in  Italy,  and  despatching  troops  to  its 
Bupport. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  two  great 
generals,  that,  as  enterprise  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  Buonaparte's  movements,  pru- 
dence was  that  of  RIoreau's  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  even  when  there  occur  no  other 
motives  for  rivals  undervaluing  each  other, 
that  the  enterprising  judge  the  prudent  to 
be  timid,  and  the  prudent  account  the  en- 
terprising rash. 

It  is  not  ours  to  decide  upon  professional 
questions  between  men  of  such  superior 
talents  ;  and,  having  barely  alluded  to  the 
topic,  we  leave  Moreau  at  .\ugsburg,  where 
he  finally  concluded  an  armistice  with  (Gen- 
eral Kray,  as  a  consequence  of  that  which 
Buonaparte  had  established  in  Italy  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  Thus  much,  therefore, 
is  due  in  justice  to  Moreau.  His  campaign 
was,  on  the  whole,  crowned  in  its  results 
with  distinguished  success.  And  when  it 
is  considered,  that  he  was  to  manceuvre 
both  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  the 
First  Consul's  operations  and  his  own,  it 
maybe  doubted  whether  Buonaparte  would, 
at  the  time,  have  thanked  him  for  ventsring 
on  more  hazardous  measures  ;  the  result  of 
which  might  have  been  either  to  obtain 
more  brilliant  victory  for  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  event  of  success,  or.  should 
they  have  miscarried,  to  have  ensured  the 
ruin  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that 
commanded  by  Moreau  himself.  There 
must  have  been  a  wide  difference  between 
the  part  which  Moreau  ought  to  act  as  sub- 
sidiary to  Buonaparte,  (to  whom  it  will  pres- 
ently be  seen  he  despatched  a  reinforce- 
ment of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
men,)  and  that  which  Buonaparte,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  daring  genius,  might  have 
himself  thought  it  right  to  perform.  The 
Commander-in-chief  may  venture  much 
on  his  own!  responsibility,  which  must  not 
be  hazarded  by  a  subordinate  general, 
whose  motions  ought  to  be  regulated  upon 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign. 

We  return  to  the  operations  of  Napoleon 
during  one  of  the  most  important  campaigns 
of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  added — if  that 
were  still  possible — to  the  high  military 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

In  committing  the  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign upon  the  Rhine  to  Moreau,  the  First 
Consul  nad  reserved  for  himself  the  task  of 
bringing  back  victory  to  the  French  stand- 
ards, on  the  fields  in  which  he  won  his  ear- 
liest laurels.  His  plan  of  victory  again  in- 
cluded a  passage  of  the  Alps,  as  boldlv  and 
■nexpectedly  as  in  1795,  but  in  a  different 
direction.    That  earlier  period  had  this  re- 


semblance to  the  present,  that  on  both  oc- 
casions, the  Austrians  menaced  Cienoa; 
but  in  1300,  it  was  only  from  the  Italian 
frontier  and  the  Col  de  Tende,  whereas,  in 
ITDj,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
i  mountains  of  Savoy  above  Genoa.  Swit- 
zerland too,  formcrlv  neutral,  and  allowing 
j  no  passage  for  arniior.,  was  now  as  o|ifn  to 
I  the  march  of  French  troops  as  any  of  the?r 
I  own  provinces,  and  of  this  Buonaparte  de- 
termined to  avail  hiiiiself.  He  was  aware 
j  of  the  Austrian  \Am\  of  taking  CJenoa  and 
entering  Provence  ;  and  he  formed  the  dar- 
I  ing  resolution  to  put  himself  at  llie  head  of 
the  army  of  reserve,  surmount  the  line  of 
the  Alps,  even  where  they  arc  most  diffi 
cult  of  access,  and,  descending  into  Italy, 
place  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army,  interrupt  their  communications,  car- 
ry off  their  magazines,  parks,  and  hospitals, 
coop  them  up  betwixt  his  own  army  and 
that  of  Massena,  which  w.as  in  their  front, 
and  compel  them  to  battle,  in  a  situation 
where  defeat  must  be  destruction.  But  to 
accomplish  this  daring  movement,  it  was 
necessary  to  march  a  whole  army  over  the 
highest  chain  of  mountains  in  Europe,  b/ 
roads  which  afford  but  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage to  the  solitary  traveller,  and  through 
passes  where  one  man  can  do  more  to  de- 
fend, than  ten  to  force  their  way.  Artille- 
ry was  to  be  carried  through  sheep-paths 
and  over  precipices  impracticable  to  wheel 
carriages;  ammunition  and  baggage  were 
to  be  transported  at  the  same  disadvantages  ; 
and  provisions  were  to  be  conveved  through 
a  country  poor  in  itself,  and  inhabited  by  a 
nation  which  had  every  cause  to  be  hostile 
to  France,  and  might  therefore  be  expected 
prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportu- 
nity which  should  occur  of  revenging  them- 
selves for  her  late  aggressions. 

The  strictest  secrecy  was  necessary,  t» 
procure  even  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
this  audacious  plan  of  operations  ;  and  to 
ensure  this  secrecy,  Buonaparte  had  re- 
course to  a  singular  mode  of  deceiving  the 
enemy.  It  was  made  as  public  as  possible, 
by  orders,  decrees,  proclani.ations,  and  the 
like,  that  the  First  Consul  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
and  that  it  was  to  assemble  at  Dijon.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  numerous  staff  was  sent  to  that 
place,  and  much  apparent  bustle  took  place 
in  assembling  six  or  seven  thousand  men 
there,  with  great  pomp  and  fracas.  These, 
as  the  spies  of  Austria  truly  reported  to 
their  employers,  were  either  conscripts,  or 
veterans  unfit  lor  service  ;  and  caricatures 
were  published  of  the  F'irst  Consul  review- 
ing troops  composed  of  children  and  disa- 
bled soldiers,  which  was  ironically  termed 
his  army  of  reserve.  When  an  army  so 
composed  was  reviewed  by  the  First  Con- 
sul himself  with  great  ceremony,  it  im- 
pressed a  general  belief  that  Buonaparte  wa3 
only  endeavouring,  by  making  a  show  of 
force,  to  divert  the  Austrians  from  their  de- 
sign upon  Genoa,  and  thus  his  real  purpose 
was  effectually  concealed.  Bulletins,  too, 
were  privately  circulated  by  the  agent.^  of 
police,  as  if  scattered  by  the  Koyalists,  in 
which  specious  arguments   were   used  to 
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prove  that  the  French  array  of  reserve  nei- 
ther did  nor  could  exist— and  these  also 
were  designed  to  withdraw  attention  from 
the  various  points  on  which  it  was  at  the 
very  moment  collecting. 

The  pacification  of  the  west  of  France 
had  placed  many  good  troops  at  Buona- 
parte's disposal,  which  had  previously  been 
engaged    against  the  Chouans  ;  the    quiet 


state  of  Paris  permitted  several  rejimenta 
to  bo  detached  from  the  capital.  New  lev- 
ies were  made  with  the  utmost  celerity; 
and  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  reserve 
were  organized  separately,  and  at  different 
places  of  rendezvous,  but  ready  to  form  a 
junction  when  they  should  receive  the  sig- 
nal for  commencing  operations. 


CHAP.  XXXVIl. 

The  Chief  Consul  leaves  Paris  on  6th  May  1800— Has  an  Interview  with  Necker  at  Ge- 
neva on  Slh — Arrives  at  Laiisanne  on  the  \3th —  Various  corps  put  in  motion  to  cross 
the  Alps. — IVupoleon.  at  the  head  of  the  Main  Armj/,  marches  on  tlie  loth,  and  ascends 
Mont  St.  Bernard— Difficulties  of  the  march  surmounted.— On  the  IC^th,  the  Vanguard 
takes  possession  of  Aosta. — Fortress  and  Town  of  Bard  threaten  to  baffle  the  whole 
Plan — The  Town  is  captured — and  Napoleon  contrives  to  send  lii.f  Artillery  through 
it  tinder  the  fire  of  the  Fort,  Ids  Infantry  and  Cavalry  passing  over  the  Albaredo. — 
Lannes  carries  Ivrea. — Recapitulation. — Operations  of  the  Austrian  General  Mela* 
— At  the  commencement  of  the  Campaign  Melas  advances  towards  Genoa. — Many  Ac- 
tions betwixt  him  and  Massena.  —  In  March,  Lord  Keith  blockades  Genoa. — Melas 
compelled  to  retreat  from  Genoa — Enters  Nice — Recalled  from  thence  by  the  neivs  of 
Napoleon's  having  crossed  Mont  St.  Bernard — Genoa  surrenders — Buonaparte  enters 
Milan — Battle  of  Montebello,  and  Victory  of  the  French — The  Chief  Consulis  join- 
ed by  Dessai.x  on  the  Wth  June.  —  Great  Battle  of  Marengo  on  the  \\th,  and  complete 
Victory  of  the  French — Death  of  Dessai.x — Capitulation  on  the  \bth,  by  which  Genoa 
&c.  are  yielded  to  the  French. — Napoleon  returns  to  Paris  on  the  2d  July,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  all  the  acclamations  due  to  a  great  Conqueror. 


On  the  Gth  of  May  1800,  seeking  to  re- 
new the  fortunes  of  France,  now  united 
with  his  own,  the  Chief  Consul  left  Paris, 
and,  having  reviewed  the  pretended  army  of 
reserve  at  Dijon  on  the  7th,  arrived  on  the 
8th  at  Geneva.  Here  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  celebrated  financier  Necker. 
There  was  always  doomed  to  be  some  mis- 
understanding between  Buonaparte  and  this 
accomplished  family.  Madame  de  Stael 
believed  that  Buonaparte  spoke  to  her  fa- 
ther with  confidence  on  his  future  pros- 
pects ;  while  the  First  Consul  affirms  that 
Necker  seemed  to  expect  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  French  finan- 
ces, and  that  they  parted  with  mutual  in- 
difference, if  not  dislike.  Napoleon  had  a 
more  interesting  conversation  with  Gener- 
al Marescot,  despatched  to  survey  Mont 
Bernard,  and  who  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
ascended  as  far  as  the  convent  of  the  Char- 
treux.  "  Is  the  route  practicable  ?"  said 
Buonaparte. — "  It  is  barely  possible  to 
pass,"  replied  the  engineer. — "  Let  us  set 
forward  then,"  said  Napoleon,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary march  was  commenced. 

On  the  13th,  arriving  at  Lausanne,  Buo- 
naparte joined  the  van  of  his  real  army  of 
reserve,  which  consisted  of  six  effective 
regiments,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Lannes.  These  corps,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops  intended  for  the  expedi- 
tion, had  been  assembled  from  their  seve- 
ral positions  by  forced  marches.  Carnot, 
the  minister  at  war,  attended  the  First  Con- 
sul at  Lausanne, to  report  to  him  that  1,5,000, 
or  from  that  to  the  number  of  20,000  men, 
detached  from  Moreau's  army,  were  in  the 
act  of  descending  on  Italy  by  St.  Gothard, 
in  order  to  form  the  left  wing  of  his  army. 
The  whole  army,  in  its  various  division's, 


was  now  united  under  the  command  of  Ber- 
thier  nominally,  as  General-in-chief,  though 
in  reality  undei  that  of  the  First  Consul 
himself.  This  was  in  compliance  with  a 
regulation  of  the  Constitution,  which  ren- 
dered it  inconsistent  for  the  First  Consul 
to  command  in  person.  It  was  a  form 
which  Buonaparte  at  present  evaded,  and 
afterwards  laid  aside  ;  thinking  truly,  that 
the  name,  as  well  as  off.ce  of  Generalissi- 
mo, was  most  fittingly  vested  in  his  own 
person,  since,  though  it  might  not  be  the 
loftiest  of  his  titles,  it  was  that  whicli  oest 
expressed  his  power.  The  army  might 
amount  to  60,000  men,  but  one-third  of  the 
number  were  conscripts. 

Duriny  the  interval  between  the  15th  and 
18th  of  May,  all  the  colums  of  the  French 
army  were  put  into  motion  to  cross  the 
.\lps.  Turcau,  at  the  head  of  500{'  men, 
directed  his  march  by  Mount  Cenis,  on  ex- 
illes  and  Susa.  A  similar  division,  com- 
manded by  Chabran,  took  the  route  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard.  Buonaparte  himself, 
on  the  1.5th,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  consisting  of  30,000  men  and 
upwards,  marched  from  Lausanne  to  the 
little  village  called  St.  Pierre,  at  which 
point  there  ended  every  thing  resembling  a 
practicable  road.  .An  immense  and  appar- 
ently inaccessible  mountain,  reared  its  head 
among  general  desolation  and  eternal  frost; 
while  precipices,  glaciers,  ravines,  and  a 
boundless  extent  of  faithless  snows,  which 
the  slightest  concussion  of  the  air  converts 
into  avalanches  capable  of  burying  armies 
in  their  descent,  appeared  to  forbid  aocegs 
to  all  living  things  but  the  chamois,  and 
his  scarce  less  wild  pursuer.  Yet  foot  by 
foot,  and  mm  by  man,  did  the  French  sol 
diers  proceed  to  ascend  this  forniidaUe  bar 
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rier,  which  Nature  had  erected  in  vain  to 
limit  human  ambition.  The  view  of  the 
valley,  empliatirally  called  "  of  Desola- 
tion," where  nolhin?  is  to  be  seen  butsr.ow 
and  sky,  had  no  terrors  for  tlie  First  Consul 
and  his  army.  They  advanced  up  paths  hith- 
erto only  practised  bv  hunters,  or  herein-.! 
there  a  hardy  pedestrian,  the  infantry  lo.id- 
ed  with  their  arms,  and  in  full  military 
equipment,  the  cav;ilr\  leading  their  hors- 
es. The  musical  bands  played  from  time 
to  time  at  the  head  of  the  re'^imeiits,  and, 
in  plices  of  unusual  difficulty,  the  drums 
beat  a  charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  sol-, 
diors  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  Nature 
herself  The  artillery,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  done  service,  were  deposit- 
ed in  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose.  F.ach  was  dragged  by  a  hundred 
men,  and  the  troops,  making  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  bring  forward  their  guns,  accom- 
plished this  severe  duty,  not  with  cheer- 
fulness only,  but  with  enthusiasm.  The 
carrias'es  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  harness- 
ed on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  coirr'.nilted  to 
the  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in 
the  task  of  bearing  them  witli  levers  ;  and 
the  ammunition  wns  transported  in  the 
same  manner.  While  one  half  of  the  sol- 
diers were  thus  enjaijed,  the  others  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  muskets,  cartrid'_'e-bo.\- 
es,  kuaps.acks,  an'i  provisions  of  their  com- 
rades, as  well  as  their  own.  Kach  man,  so 
loaded,  was  calculated  to  carry  from  si.^ty 
to  seventy  pounds  wcisiht,  up  icy  precipic- 
es, where  a  ican  totally  without  encum- 
brance cculd  ascend  but  slowlv,  Frobiblv 
no  troops  save  the  French  could  have  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  such  a  march  ;  and  no 
other  general  than  Buonaparte  would  have 
ventured  to  require  it  at  their  hand. 

He  set  out  a  considerable  time  ifter  the 
inarch  had  begun,  alone,  e.\cepting  his 
guide.  He  is  described  bv  the  Swiss  peas- 
ant who  attended  him  in  that  capacity,  as 
wearinu  his  usual  simple  dress,  a  grey  sur- 
tout,  and  three-cornered  hat.  He  travelled 
in  eiience.  save  a  few  short  and  haslv  ques- 
tions about  the  countrv,  addressed  to  his 
puide  from  time  '.o  time.  When  these 
were  answered,  he  rela])sed  into  silence. 
There  was  a  gloom  on  his  brow,  corres- 
ponding with  the  weather,  which  was  wet 
and  dwnial.  His  oeujitenance  had  acquir- 
ed, durin!»  bis  Kastern  campaigns,  a  swart 
'■'>mplexii>n,  which  nddeu  lo  his  natural  se- 
■. '-re  gravity,  an  J  the  Swiss  peasant  who 
L-uided  him  felt  fear  as  he  looked  on  him." 
Occasionally   hie  route  was  etopt  bv  some 


*  ApimrBnilr  'h*-  ;uirio  irhomnitnctoi)  bim  rrom 
Iho  (Iriiiul  ('hurtrpiix  Itiuifl  Iho  Chief  Cun^iil  in 
jetliT  hnrruur,  fur  lluunuparlc  <aiil  lie  convtr^eil 
frw'iy  with  him,  utiil '"(priMierl  <om>^  wi<lip<  with 
rcsiM^-t  til  a  liitK-  firm  ice.  whirh  he  wns  a')h-  to 
gntify.  To  hi"  ifiii'le  from  Mnrti!»ny  totH.  Piitt", 
ne  \MH  al-to  lihrril ;  hut  ilm  uiily  apnniincn  of  hi* 
conver^iiiitjn  wh<''l»  the  l;ill«^r  roTncnih'*retl,  wh-*, 
when,  >ihal(in;  Ui«-  rail  »al'-r  frurn  liin  lui',  hi  i-I- 
cl-.iiminl— "  Thtr",  «i'f  what  I  have  ihmi!  in  your 
mMiint.iin» — apiiiliyj  my  now  hut,  P<haw,  I  will 
f.n'l  annilinr  on  th«  other  «iile."  F'^,  fur  Ihcw  ami 
other  inlero'lin^  anei-iliite",  Mr.  Tcnucnt'n  'I'lrur 
t/iruu^h  til'  J^etliertandj,  Holland,  Qermany, 
SiOttierlaiui,  ic 
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temporary  obstacle  occasioned  by  a  lialt  in 
the  artillery  or  baggage;  his  couiinani"*^  on 
such  occasions  were  peremptorily  givv'^n, 
and  instantly  obeyed,  his  very  look  seeming' 
enough  to  silence  all  objection,  and  remove 
every  dirticulty. 

Tlie  army  now  arrived  at  that  singular 
convent,  where,  with  courage  e<]ual  to  tiieir 
own,  but  llowmg  from  u.much  higher 
source,  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  liave  lixed 
their  dwellings  among  the  everlasting 
snows,  that  they  may  atford  succour  and 
hospitality  to  the  forlorn  travellers  in  those 
dreadful  wastes.  Hitherto  the  soldiers  had 
had  no  refreshment,  save  when  they  dipt 
a  morsel  of  biscuit  amongst  the  snow. 
The  good  fathers  of  the  convent,  who  pos- 
sess considerable  nioi^azines  of  provisions, 
distributed  bread  a«d  ciieese,  and  a  cup  of 
wiue,  to  each  soldier  as  he  passed,  which 
was  more  acceptable  in  their  situation, 
than,  according  to  one  who  shared  their 
fatigues,*  would  have  been  the  gold  of 
JVJexico. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  of  Mont 
St.  Bernard  was  as  dilRcult  to  the  infantry 
as  tlie  ascent  had  been,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  caval.'y.  It  was,  however,  accomplish- 
ed without  any  material  loss,  and  the  army 
took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  after 
having  marched  fourteen  French  leagues. 
The  next  morning,  IClh  May,  the  van- 
guard took  possession  of  Aosta,  a  village  of 
Fiedmoiit,  from  which  extends  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  watered  Ly  the  river  Do- 
rea,  a  country  ))leasant  iu  itself,  but  render 
ed  deli^'htful  by  its  contr;ist  with  the  hor- 
rors which  had  been  left  behind. 

Thus  was  achieved  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  on  the  particulars 
of  which  we  have  dsvclt  the  more  willingly, 
because,  although  a  military  operation  of 
importance,  they  do  not  involve  the  un- 
wearied details  of  human  slaughter,  to 
which  our  narrative  must  now  return. 

Whei'e  the  opposition  of  Nature  to  Na- 
poleon's march  appeared  to  cease,  that  of 
man  commenced.  A  body  of  .'vustriar.s  at 
Chatillon  were  overpowered  and  defeated 
by  Lannes  ;  but  the  strong  fortress  of  Bard 
otTered  more  serious  opposition.  This  litr 
tie  citad'^t  is  situated  upon  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock  rising  (>ut  of  the  river  Do- 
cea.  at  a  place  where  the  valley  of  Aosta  is 
rendered  so  very  narrow  by  the  approach 
uf  two  mountains  to  each  other,  tliat  the 
fort  and  walled  town  of  Bard  entirely  close 
up  the  entrance.  This  formid.aJ)le  obstacle 
tbrealened  for  llie  moment  to  shut  up  the 
Freich  in  a  valley,  where  their  means  of 
subsistence  must  have  been  speedily  ex- 
hausted, (ieneral  Lannes  made  a  despe- 
rate effort  lo  carry  the  fort  by  assault ;  but 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  attacking  party 
were  destroyed  by  stones,  musketr),  and 
haii(l-£rreiiadeB,  and  the  attempt  was  relio- 
quished. 

Buonaparte  in  person  went  now  to  recoo- 
noitre,  aad  for  that  purpose  ascendiog  s 

*  Joseph  Petit,  Koiirrier  il(i<i  grnnartiers  <le  la 
enrile,  uiiihoi  uf  Maren^  ou  CamjMgne  cl'llaJte, 
ovu.  »a.  u 
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tinge  lock  called  Albaredo,  being  a  preci- 
P'f,e  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  mountains 
^'/■hich  form  the  pass,  from  the  summit  of 
"Which  he  could  look  down  into  the  town, 
and  into  the  fortress.  He  detected  a  pos- 
sibility of  takiniy  the  town  by  storm,  though 
he  judged  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  coup-de-main.  The  town  was 
accordingly  carried  by  escalade ;  but  the 
French  who  obtained  possession  of  it  had 
little  cover  from  the  artillery  of  the  fort, 
which  fired  furiously  on  the  houses  where 
they  endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves, 
and  which  the  Austrians  might  have  entire-» 
ly  demolished  but  for  respect  to  the  inhab- 
itants. Meanwhile,  Buonaparte  availed 
himself  of  the  diversion  to  convey  a  great 
part  of  his  army  in  single  files,  horse  as 
well  as  foot,  by  a  precarious  path  formed 
by  the  pioneers  over  the  tremendous  Alba- 
redo, and  so  down  on  the  other  side,  in  this 
manner  avoiding  the  cannon  of  Fort  Bard. 

Still  a  most  important  difficulty  remained. 
It  was  impossible,  at  least  without  great 
loss  of  time,  to  carry  the  French  artillery 
over  the  Albaredo,  while,  without  artillery, 
it  was  impossible  to  move  against  the  Aus- 
trians, and  every  hope  of  the  campaign 
must  be  given  up. 

In  the  meantime,  the  astonished  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  to  whom  the  apparition 
of  this  immense  army  was  like  enchant- 
ment, despatched  messenger  after  messen- 
ger to  warn  Melas,  then  lying  before  Ge- 
noa, that  a  French  army  of  30,000  men  and 
upwards,  descending  from  the  Alps  by  ways 
hitherto  deemed  impracticable  for  military 
movements,  had  occupied  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  and  were  endeavouring  to  debouche 
by  a  path  of  steps  cut  in  the  Albaredo.  But 
tie  pledged  himself  to  his  commander-in- 
chief,  that  not  a  single  gun  or  ammunition 
wagon  should  pass  through  the  town ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  drag  these  along  the 
Albaredo,  he  concluded,  that,  being  with- 
out his  artil'ery,  Buonaparte  would  not  ven- 
ture to  descend  into  the  plain. 

But  while  the  commandant  of  Bard  thus 
argued,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  premises, 
though  right  in  his  inference.  The  artille- 
ry of  the  French  army  had  already  passed 
through  the  town  of  Bard,  and  under  the 
guns  of  the  citadel,  without  being  discover- 
ed to  have  done  so.  This  important  ma- 
noeuvre was  accomplished  by  previously 
laying  the  street  with  dung  and  earth,  over 
which  the  pieces  of  cannon,  concealed  un- 
der straw  and  branches  of  trees,  were  drag- 
ged by  men  in  profound  silence.  The  gar- 
rison, though  they  did  not  suspect  what  was 
going  on,  fired  nevertheless  occasionally 
upon  some  vague  suspicion,  and  killed  and 
wounded  artillerymen  in  sufficient  number, 
to  show  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
pass  under  a  severe  and  sustained  discharge 
from  the  ramparts.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  commandant  had  kept  up  no  intelli- 
gence witht)ie  town.  Any  signal  previously 
agreed  upon— a  light  shown^in  a  window, 
for  example— would  have  detected  such  a 
stratagem. 

A  division  of  conscripts,  under  General 
Chabran,  was  left  to  reduce   Fort   Bard. 


which  continued  to  hold  out,  until,  at  the 
expense  of  great  labour,  batteries  were  es- 
tablished on  the  top  of  the  Albaredo,  by 
which  it  was  commanded,  and  a  heavy  gun 
placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  when 
it  was  compelled  to  surrender.  It  is  not 
fruitless  to  observe,  that  the  resistance  of 
this  small  place,  which  had  been  overlook 
ed  or  undervalued  in  the  plan  of  the  cam 
paign,  was  very  nearly  rendering  the  march 
over  Mont  St,  Bernard  worse  than  useless^ 
and  might  have  occasioned  the  destructioa 
of  all  the  Chief  ConsuTs  army.  So  little 
are  even  the  most  distinguished  generals 
able  to  calculate  with  certainty  upon  all 
the  chances  of  war. 

From  this  dangerous  pass,  the  vanguard 
of  Buonaparte  now  advanced  down  the  val- 
ley to  Ivrea,  where  Lannes  carried  the 
town  by  storm,  and  a  second  time  combated 
and  defeated  the  Austrian  division  which 
had  defended  it,  when  reinforced  and  situ- 
ated on  a  strong  position  at  P^omano.  The 
roads  to  Turin  and  Milan  were  now  alike 
open  to  Buonaparte — he  had  only  to  decide 
which  he  chose  to  take.  Meanwhile  he 
made  a  halt  of  four  days  at  Ivrea,  to  refresh 
the  troops  after  their  fatigues,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  future  enterprises. 

During  this  space,  the  other  columns  of 
his  army  were  advancing  to  form  a  junction 
with  that  of  the  main  body,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Tureau,  who  had 
passed  the  Alps  by  the  route  of  Mont  Cenis, 
had  taken  the  forts  of  Susa  and  La  Brunette. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  corps  detach- 
ed by  Carnot  from  Moreau's  army,  w'cie 
advancing  by  Mount  St.  Gothard  and  the 
Simplon,  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
First  Consul,  of  whose  army  they  were  to 
form  the  left  wing.  But  ere  we  prosecute 
the  account  of  Buonaparte's  movements 
during  this  momentous  campaign,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  previous  operations  of 
Melas,  and  the  situation  in  which  that  .Aus- 
trian general  now  found  himself. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  campaign  of  1800, 
the  Austrians  entertained  the  highest  hopes 
that  their  Italian  army,  having  taken  Genoa 
and  Nice,  might  penetrate  into  Provence  by 
crossing  the  frontier  at  the  Var,  and  per- 
haps make  themselves  masters  of  Touloa 
:ind  Marseilles.  To  realize  these  hopes, 
Melas,  having  left  in  Piedmont  a  sufficiei.t 
force,  as  he  deemed  it,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  had  advanced  towards  Genoa. 
V  hich  Masscna  prepared  to  cover  and  de- 
l'<nd.  A  number  of  severe  and  desperate 
Mictions  took  place  between  these  generals  ; 
lilt  being  a  war  of  posts,  and  fought  in  .1 
vc  ry  mountainous  and  difficult  country,  it 
was  impossible  by  any  skill  of  combination 
to  ensure  on  any  occasion  more  tiian  partial 
success,  since  co-operation  of  inovcMioiiid 
upon  a  great  and  extensive  scale  was  prO' 
hibited  by  the  character  of  the  ground. 
There  vN'as  much  hard  fighting,  however 
in  which,  though  more  of  the  .\ustrian3 
were  slain,  yet  the  loss  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  French,  whose  numbers  were 
inferior. 
In  the  month  of  March,  the  English  flee^ 
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nnder  Lord  Keith,  appeared,  as  we  have 
already  Fmited,  before  Genoa,  and  com- 
menced a  blockade,  wliich  strictly  prevent- 
ed access  to  the  port  to  all  vessels  loaded 
with  provisions,  or  other  necessaries,  for 
the  besieged  city. 

On  the  Gth  of  April,  Melas,  by  a  grand 
movement,  took  Vailo,  and  intersected  the 
French  line.  Suchet,  who  commanded 
Massena's  left  wing,  was  cul  oli"  from  that 

feneral,  a.ad  thrown  back  on  Franco, 
larches,  manauvres,  and  bloody  combats, 
followed  each  other  in  close  detail  ;  but 
the  French,  though  obtaining  advantages  in 
several  of  the  actions,  could  never  succeed 
in  restoring  the  communication  between 
Suchet  and  Massena.  Finally,  while  tlin 
former  retreated  towards  France,  and  took 
up  a  line  on  Borghetta,  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  convert  his  army  into  a  garrison, 
and  to  shut  himself  up  m  Genoa,  or  at  least 
encamp  in  a.position  close  under  its  ram- 
parts. Melas,  in  the  meantime,  approached 
the  city  more  closely,  when  Alassena,  in  a 
desperate  sally,  drove  the  ^ustrians  from 
their  advanced  posts,  forced  them  to  retreat, 
made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
carried  oft"  some  warlike  trophies.  But  the 
French  were  e.\hausted  by  their  very  suc- 
cess, and  obliged  to  remain  within,  or  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city,  where  tlic  ap- 
proach of  famine  began  to  be  felt.  Men 
were  already  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  un- 
clean animals,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
place  must  soon  be  necessarily  obliged  to 
surrender. 

Satisfied  with  the  approaching  fall  of  Ge- 
noa, Melas,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  left 
the  prosecution  of  the  blockade  to  General 
Ott,  and  moved  himself  against  Suchet, 
whom  he  drove  before  him  in  disorder,  and 
who,  overborne  by  numbers,  retreated  to- 
wards the  French  frontier.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  Melas  entered  -Nice,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  purposed  invasion  of  the  French 
frontier.  On  the  14-th,  the  Austrians  again 
attacked  Suchet,  who  now  had  concentrated 
his  forces  upon  the  V'ar,  in  hopes  to  protect 
the  French  territory.  Finding  this  a  more 
difficult  task  than  he  expected,  Melas 
next  prepared  to  pass  the  V'ar  higher  up, 
and  thus  to  turn  the  position  occupied  by 
Suehet. 

But  on  tlifi  21st,  the  .Austrian  veteran  re- 
ceived intelligence  v.hich  put  a  stop  to  all 
hi3  operations  against  Suchet.  and  recalled 
him  to  li.aly  to  face  a  much  more  formida- 
ble antagonist.  Tidings  arrived  that  the 
First  Consul  of  France  had  crossed  St.  Ber- 
inrd,  h;id  extricated  himself  from  the  val- 
ley of  .\i)sta,  and  was  thrfr;teni;ig  to  over- 
run Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  territory. 
These  tidings  were  as  unexpected  as  enibar- 
rassing.  Tha  artillery,  the  equipage,  the 
provisions  of  Mel:is,  together  with  his  com- 
munications with  Italy,  were  all  at  the 
iilprcy  "f  this  unexpected  invader,  who, 
though  his  force  wis  not  accurately  known, 
must  have  brought  with  him  an  army  more 
than  aile(|uatc  to  destroy  the  troops  left  to 
guard  tlio  frontiiT;  who,  besides,  were  ne- 
cessarily divided,  and  cxpobed  to  be  beaten 


in  detail.  Yet,  if  Melas  marched  back 
into  Piedmont  against  Buonaparte,  he  must 
abandon  the  attack  upon  Suchet,  and 
raise  the  blockade  of  Genoa,  when  that 
important  city  was  just  on  the  eve  of  sur- 
render. 

Persevering  in  the  belief  that  the  French 
army  of  reserve  could  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  men,  or  thereabouts,  in  number, 
and  supposing  that  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole  object  of  the  First  Consul's  daring  ir 
ruption,  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa, 
and  disconcert  the  invasion  of  Provence, 
Melas  resolved  on  marching  himself  against 
Buonaparte  with  such  forces,  as,  united 
with  those  he  had  left  in  Italy,  might  be  of 
power  to  face  the  French  army,  according 
to  his  computation  of  its  probable  strength. 
.\t  the  same  time,  he  determined  to  leave 
before  Genoa,  an  army  suflicient  to  insure 
its  fall,  and  a  corps  of  observation  in  front 
of  Suchet,  by  means  of  wjiich  he  might  ea- 
sily resume  his  plans  against  liiat  general, 
so  soon  as  the  Chief  Consul  should  be  d« 
featcd  or  driven  back. 

The  corps  of  observation  already  men 
tioncd  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Ellsnitz,  strongly  posted  upon  the  Koy«, 
and  secured  by  entrenchments.  It  served 
at  once  to  watch  Suchet,  and  to  cover  th« 
siege  of  Genoa  from  any  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  city,  which  might  be  made  in  thtt 
direction  of  France. 

Massena,  in  the  meantime,  no  sooner 
perceived  the  besieging  army  weakened  by 
the  departure  of  Melas,  than  he  conceived 
the  daring  plan  of  a  general  attack  on  ths 
forces  of  Ott,  who  was  left  to  carrv  on  the 
siege.  The  attempt  was  unfortunate.  The 
French  were  defeated,  and  Soult,  who  had 
joined  Massena,  was  wounded  and  made  a. 
prisoner.  Yet  Genoa  still  held  out.  \a 
officer  had  found  his  wav  into  the  place, 
brought  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  de- 
scent upon  Piedmont,  and  inspired  all  with 
a  new  spirit  of  resistance.  Still,  however, 
extreme  want  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the 
hope  of  deliverance  seemed  distant.  The 
soldiers  received  little  food,  the  inhabitants 
less,  the  .\ustrian  prisoners,  of  whom  they 
had  about  8000  in  Genoa,  almost  none.*  At 
length,  the  situation  of  things  seemed  des- 
perate. The  numerous'population  of  Ge- 
noa rose  in  the  extremity  of  their  despair, 
and  called  for  a  surrender.  Buonaparte, 
they  said,  was  not  wont  to  march  so  slow- 
ly ;  he  would  have  been  before  tiie  walls 
sooner,  if  he  was  to  appear  at  all  ;  lie  must 
have  been  defeated  or  driven  back  by  the 
superior  force  of  Melas.  They  demanded 
the  surrender  of  tlie  place,  therefore,  which 
Massena  no  longer  found  himself  in  a  con 
dition  to  oppose. 

Yet  could  that  brave  general  liave  sus- 
pended this  measure  a  few  hours  longer,  he 
would  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of 


*  .Vapulcon  sayg,  that  Mas§er.a  proposed  to  Gen- 
eral Ott  to  send  in  provisions  to  feed  these  unhap- 
py men,  pli.'d^ing  his  honour  they  should  he  used 
to  no  other  purpose,  nnd  that  General  Ott  was  dis- 
pleased with  Ijord  Keith  for  decliHing  to  comply 
with  a  proposal  so  utterly  unknown  in  the  usage* 
of  war.     It  ii  dilficult  to  givu  credit  to  this  tXotj  J 
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making  it  at  alL  Genera!  Ott  had  just  re- 
ceived commands  from  Melas  to  raise  the 
blocltade  with  all  despatch,  and  to  fall  back 
Upon  the  Po,  in  order  to  withstand  Buona- 
parte, who,  in  unexpected  strength,  was 
marching  upon  Milan.  The  Austrian  staff- 
officer,  who  brought  the  order,  had  ju:t  re- 
ceived his  audience  of  General  Ott,  when 
General  .Vndricux,  presenting  himself  on 
the  part  of  Massena,  announced  the  French 
general's  desire  to  surrender  the  place,  if 
his  troops  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  their  arms.  There  was  no  time  to  de- 
bate upon  terms  ;  and  those  granted  to  Mas- 
sena  by  Melas  were  so  unusually  favourable, 
that  perhaps  they  should  have  made  him 
av/are  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  besieg- 
ing army.  He  was  permitted  to  evacuate 
Genoa  without  laying  down  his  arms,  and 
the  convention  was  signed  5th  June  1800. 
Meantime,  at  this  agitating  and  interesting 
period,  events  of  still  greater  importance 
than  those  which  concerned  the  fate  of  the 
once  princely  Genoa,  were  taking  place 
with  frightful  rapidity. 

Melas,  with  about  one  half  of  his  array, 
had  retired  from  his  operations  in  the  (Se- 
nocse  territory,  and  retreated  on  Turin  by  the 
v/ay  of  Coni,  v,-iiere  he  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters, expecting  that  Buonaparte  would  either 
advance  to  possess  himself  of  the  capital 
of  Piedmont,  or  that  he  would  make  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  tienoa.  In  the  first  instance, 
Melas  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
receive  the  First  Consul  ;  in  the  second,  to 
pursue  him  ;  and  in  either,  to  assemble  such 
numerous  forces  as  might  harass  and  em- 
barrass either  his  advance  or  his  retreat. 
But  Buonaparte's  plan  of  the  campaic;n  was 
different  from  what  Melas  had  anticipated. 
He  had  formed  the  resolution  to  pass  the 
rivers  Sesia  and  Tesino,  and  thus  leavinsr 
Turin  and  Melas  behind  him,  to  push 
straight  for  Milan,  and  form  a  junction  with 
the  division  of  about  20,000  men,  detached 
from  the  right  wing  of  Moreau's  army, 
■which,  commanded  by  Moncey,  were  on 
their  road  to  join  him,  having  crossed  the 
mountains  by  the  route  of  St.  Gothard.  It 
w.-fs  necessary,  however,  to  disguise  his 
purpose  from  the  sagacious  veteran. 

With  this  view,  ere  Buonaparte  broke  up 
from  Ivrea,  Lannes,  who  had  commanded 
his  vanguard  with  so  much  gallantrv,  victo- 
rious at  Romano,  seemed  about  to  improve 
his  advantage.  He  had  marched  on  Chia- 
vaso,  and  seizing  on  a  number  of  boats  and 
email  vessels,  appeared  desirous  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  over  the  Po  at  that  place. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  Melas.  It 
inight  be  equally  a  preliminary  to  an  attack 
on  Turin,  or  a  movement  towards  Genoa. 
But  as  the  Austrian  (leneral  was  at  the 
same  time  alarmed  bv  the  descent  of  Gen- 
eral Tureau's  division  from  Mount  Cenis, 
and  their  capture  of  Susa  and  La  Brunnela, 
Turin  seemed  ascertained  to  be  the  object 
of  the  French  ;  and  Melas  acted  on  this 
idea.  He  sent  a  strong  force  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  bridTe.  and  while  his 
a.ieiUKm  was  tlnis  oc(-npi(>i),  Buonaparte 
vas  left  to  take  the  road  to  Miliui  unmolest- 
0(1      Vorcelli  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry 


under  Murat,  and  the  Sesia  was  crossed 
without  obstacle.  The  Tesino,  a  broad  and 
rapid  river,  offered  more  serious  opposi- 
tion ;  but  the  f  rench  found  four  or  five  small 
boats,  in  which  they  pushed  across  an  ad- 
vanced party  under  General  Gerard.  The 
Austrians,  who  opposed  the  passage,  were 
in  a  great  measure  cavalrv,  who  could  no( 
act  on  account  of  the  woody  and  impractica- 
ble character  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
passage  was  accomplished  ;  and,  upon  the 
second  of  June,  Buonaparte  entered  Milan, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  who  looked 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  The  Austrians  were  totally  un- 
prepared for  this  movement.  Pavia  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  French  ;  Lodi  and  Cre- 
mona were  occupied,  and  Pizzighitone  was 
invested. 

Meantime,  Bu(maparte,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence in  the  ducal  palace  of  Milan,  em- 
ployed himself  in  receiving  the  deputations 
of  various  public  bodies,  and  in  re-organiz- 
ing the  Cisalpine  government,  while  he 
waited  impatiently  to  be  joined  by  Moncey 
and  his  division,  from  Mount  St.  Gothard. 
They  arrived  at  length,  but  marching  more 
slowly  than  accorded  with  the  fiery  promp- 
titude of  the  First  Consul,  who  was  impa- 
tient to  relieve  the  blockade  of  Genoa, 
which  place  he  concluded  still  held  out. 
He  now  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
in  which  he  described,  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  he  expected  from  them,  "Cloudless 
criory  and  solid  peace."  On  the  9th  of  June 
his  armies  were  again  in  motion. 

Melas,  an  excellent  officer,  had  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  slowness  imputed  to 
his  countrymen,  or  of  the  irresolution  inci- 
dent td  the  advanced  arre  of  eighty  years, — 
for  so  old  was  the  opponent  of  Buonaparte, 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  human  life, — or, 
as  others  suspect,  it  mav  have  been  orders 
from  Vienna  which  detained  the  .\ustrian 
general  so  long  at  Turin,  where  he  lay  in  a 
great  measure  inactive.  It  is  true,  that  on 
receiving  notice  of  Buonaparte's  march  on 
Milan,  he  instantly  despatched  orders  to 
General  Ott,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  join  him  with 
a!'  possible  speed;  but  it  seemed,  that,  in 
the  meantime,  he  might  have  disquieted 
Buonaparte's  lines  of  communication,  by 
acting  upon  the  river  Dorea,  attacking 
Ivrea,  in  which  the  French  had  left  much 
bajgaie  and  artillery,  and  relieving  the  fort 
of  Bard.  Accordingly,  he  made  an  attempt 
of  this  kind,  by  detaching  f)000men  to  Chi- 
avaso,  who  were  successful  in  delivering 
some  Austrian  prisoners  at  that  place  ;  but 
Ivrea  proved  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 
and  the  French  retaining  possession  of  that 
place,  the  Austrians  could  not  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Porea,  or  relieve  the  besieged 
fortress  of  Bard. 

The  situation  of  Melas  now  became  crit- 
ical. His  communications  with  the  lefl.ot 
north  hank  of  the  Po,  were  entirely  cut  off, 
and  bv  a  line  stretching  from  Fort  Bard  to 
Placentia,  the  French  occupied  the  best 
and  fairest  share  of  the  north  of  Italv,  while 
he  found  himself  conhned   to   Piedciont. 
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The  Austrian  army,  besides,   was  divided    Scrivia,  which  would  place  him  in  the  rear 
into  two  parts. — one  under  Otl,  which   was  i  of  the  Austrians. 


still  near  Cieiioa,  that  had  so  lately  surren- 
dered to  them, — one  witli  Melas  him- 
Bell',  which  was  at  Turin.  Neither  were 
agreeably  situated.  That  of  ticnoa  was 
observed  ou  its  right  by  Sachet,  whose 
army,  reintorced  witii  the  garrison  which, 
retainini;  their  arms,  evacuated  that  city 
'inder  Massena,  mi^riit  soon  be  expect- 
ed to    renew    tiic    ollensive.      There  was. 


Even  during  tiie  very  battle  of  the  11th, 
the  Chief  Consul  was  joined  by  Dessaix, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Kgypt.  Landed 
at  Frcjus,  after  .an  hundred  interruptions, 
that  seemed  as  if  intended  to  witlihold  him 
from  the  fate  he  was  about  to  meet,  he  had 
received  letters  from  Buonaparte,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  him  without  dslay.  The 
tone  of    the   letters   expressed  discontent 


therefore,  the  greatest  risk,  that  Buoiiapart-',  |  and  embarrassment.     "  He  has  gained  all," 
pusliing  a  strong  force  across  the  Po,  might    said    iJessaix.  who  was   much   attached  to 


attack  and  destroy  either  the  division  of 
Ott,  or  that  of  Melas  himself,  before  they 
were  able  to  form  a  junction.  To  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  (3tt  received  orders  to 
march  forward  on  tlie  Tesino,  while  Melas, 
moving  towards  Alexandria,  prepared  to  re- 
suiive  his  communications  with  his  lieuten- 
ant-general. 

Buonaparte,  on  his  part,  was  aiuious  to 
felieve  Genoa ;  news  of  the  fall  of  which  had 
not  reached  him.  With  this  view  lie  re- 
solved to  force  his  passage  over  the  Po,  .and  , 
move  against  the  .\ustrians.  who  were  found 
to  occupy  in  strength  the  villages  of  Casteg- 
gio  and  Slontebello.  These  troops  proved 
to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  very  army 
which  he  expected  to  find  before  Genoa, 
and  which  was  commanded  by  Ott,  but 
which  had  moved  westward,  in  conformity 
to  the  orders  of  Melas. 

(ieneral  Lannes,  who  led  the  vanguard  of 
the  French,  as  usual,  was  attacked  early  in 
the  morning  by  a  superior  force,  which  he  had 
much  dilHcultv  in  resisting,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  i/avc  advantage  to  the  Austrian  cav- 
alry, and  the  French  were  barely  able  to 
support  their  chsrges.  At  length  the  divis- 
ion of  X'ictor  came  up  to  support  Latines, 
and  the  victory  became  no  longer  doubtful, 
though  the  Austrians  fought  most  obstin- 
ately. The  fields  being  covered  with  tall 
crops  of  grain,  and  especially  of  rye,  the 
different  bodies  were  frequently  hid  until 
they  found  themselves  at  the  bayonet's 
point,  without  having  had  any  previous  op- 
portunity to  estimate  each  other's  force,  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  much  close 
fighting,  and  necessarily  to  much  slaughter. 
At  length  the  .\ustrian3  retreated,  leaving 
the  Peld  of  battle  covered  with  their  dead, 
and  above  5000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

General  Ott  rallied  the  remains  of  his  ar- 
my under  the  wails  of  Tortona.  From  the 
prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Montebello, 
as  this  action  was  called,  Buonaparte  learn- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  the  surrender  of  Ge- 
noa, whic'.  apprised  liim  that  he  was  too 
Ute  for  the  enterprise  which  he  had  medi- 
tated. He  therefore  halted  his  army  for 
three  days  in  the  position  of  Stradella,  un- 
willing to  advance  into  the  open  plain  of 
Marengo,  and  trusting  that  Melas  would 
find  himself  compelled  to  give  him  battle 
in  the  position  which  he  had  chosen,  as 
■lost  unfavourable  to  the  Austrian  cavalry. 
He  despatched  messencers  to  Suchet,  com- 
manding hi(n  to  cross  the  mountuns  bv  the 


Buonaparte,  •' and  yet  ho  is  not  happy. 
Immediately  afterwards,  on  reading  the  ac- 
count of  his  march  over  St.  Bernard,  he  ad 
ded,  "  He  will  leave  us  nothing  to  do."  He 
immediately  set  out  post  to  place  himself 
under  the  command  of  his  ancient  general, 
and,  ,as  it  eventually  proved,  to  encounter 
an  early  death.  They  had  an  interesting 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  to 
which  Buonaparte  continued  to  cling,  .as  to 
a  matter  in  which  his  own  fame  was  i.nti- 
raalely  and  inseparably  concerned.  Des- 
saix immediately  received  the  command  of 
the  division  hitherto  under  that  of  Boudet. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  head-tpiarters  of 
Melas  had  been  removed  from  Turin,  and 
fixed  at  Alexandria  for  the  space  of  two 
days;  yet  he  did  not,  as  Buc^^•^oarte  had  ex- 
pected, attempt  to  move  forward  on  the 
h'rcnch  position  at  Stradella,  in  order  to 
force  his  way  to  Mantua;  so  that  the  First 
Consul  was  obliged  to  advance  towards  Al- 
exandria, apprehensive  lest  the  Austrians 
should  escape  from  him,  and  either,  by 
a  march  to  the  left  flank,  move  for  the  Te- 
sino, cross  that  river,  and,  by  seizing  Milan, 
open  a  communication  witli  Austria  in  that 
direction  ;  or  by  marching  to  the  right,  and 
falling  back  on  Genoa,  overwhelm  Suchet, 
and  take  a  position,  the  right  of  which 
might  be  covered  by  that  city,  while  the 
sea  was  open  for  supplies  and  provisions, 
and  their  flank  protected  by  the  British 
squadron. 

Either  of  these  movements  might  have 
been  attended  with  alarming  consequences  ; 
and  Napoleon,  impatient  lest  his  enemy 
should  give  him  the  slip,  advanced  his  head- 
quarters on  the  I2lh  to  Voghera,  and  on 
the  13th  to  St.  Juliano,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  plain  of  Marengo.  As  he  still  saw 
nothing  of  the  enemy,  the  Chief  Consul 
concluded  that  Melas  had  actually  retreat- 
ed from  Alexandria,  having,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temptation  afforded  by  the  level 
ground  around  him,  preferred  withdrawing, 
most  probably  to  Genoa,  to  the  hazard  of 
a  battle.  He  was  still  more  confirmed  in 
this  belief,  when,  pushing  forward  as  far  as 
the  villaae  of  Marengo,  he  found  it  only 
occupied  by  an  Austrian  rear-guard,  which 
offered  no  persevering  defence  against  the 
French,  but  retreated  from  the  village  with- 
out much  opposition.  The  Chief  Consul 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  Melas  h.ad  elu- 
ded him,  by  marching  off  by  one  of  hit 
flanks,  and  probably  by  his  rigiit.  He  ga»« 
orders  to   Dessaix,  whom  he  h.ad  intrusted 


Col  de  Cadibona,  and  march  od  the  river  |  with  the  command  of  the  reserve,  to  march 
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towards  Rivolta,  with  a  view  to  observe  the 
communications  with  Genoa;  and  in  this 
manner  the  reserve  was  removed  half  a 
day's  march  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
■which  had  like  to  have  produced  most  sin- 
ister eflects  upon  the  event  of  the  great 
battle  that  followed. 

Contrary  to  what  Buonaparte  had  antici- 
pated,   the    Austrian    general,    findinp;   tl;e 


Italy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  guess  how 
many  yet  more  important  consequences  the 
event  of  the  day  might  involve.  Thus 
much  seemed  certain,  that  the  battle  must 
be  decisive,  and  that  defeat  must  prove 
destruction  to  the  party  who  should  sustain 
it.  Buonaparte,  if  routed,  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  his  retreat  upon  Milan  ; 
and  Melas,  if  defeated,  had  Suchet  in  hi; 


First  Consul  in  liis  front,  and  knowing  that  I  rear.  Tlie  fine  plain  on  v.hich  the  French 
Suchet  was  in  his  rear,  had  adopted,  with  |  were  drawn  up.  seemed  lists  formed  by  na- 
the  consent  of  a  council  of  war,  the  reso-    ture  for  such  an  encounter,  when  the  fate 


lution  of  trying  the  fate  of  arms  in  a  gen 
eral  battle.  It  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  rasa 
resolution.  The  Austrians  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the  French  in  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery ;  much  superior  in  cavalry,  both  in 
point  of  numbers  and  of  disciphne  ;  and  it 
has  been  already  said,  that  the  e.\tensive 
plain  of  Marengo  was  favourable  fur  the 
use  of  that  description  of  force.  Mclas, 
therefore,  on  the  eveninr;  of  the  13th,  con- 
centrated his  forces  in  front  of  Alexandria, 
divided  by  the  river  Bormida  i'rom  the  pur- 
posed field  of  fight;  and  Napoleon,  unde- 
ceived concerning  the  intentions  of  his 
enemy,  made  with  all  haste  the  noces^ary 
preparations  to  receive  battle,  and  failed 
not  to  send  orders  to  Dessai.x  to  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  join  the  army. 
That  general  was  so  far  advanced  on  his 
way  towards  Rivolta  before  these  counter 
orders  reached  him,  tliat  his  utmost  h.iste 
only  brought  him  back  after  the  battle  had 
lasted  several  hours. 

Buonaparte's  disposition  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  village  of  Marengo  was  occu- 
pied by  the  divisions  of  Gardanne  and 
Chambarliiac.  Victor,  with  other  two  di- 
visions, and  commanding  the  whole,  was 
prepared  to  support  them.  He  extended 
his  left  as  fir  as  Castel  Ceriolo,  a  sjnall  vil- 
lage which  lies  almost  parallel  with  Ma- 
rengo. Behind  this  first  line  ^vas  placed 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Kellermann, 
ready  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  line,  or  to 
debouche  through  the  intervals,  if  opportu- 
nity served,  and  attack  the  enemy.  About 
a  thousand  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line 
was  stationed  the  second,  under  Lannos, 
supported  by  Champeaux's  brigade  of  cav- 
alry. At  the  'same  distance,  in  the  rear  of 
Lannes,  was  placed  a  strong  reserve,  or 
third  line,  consisting  of  the  division  of  Car- 
ra  St.  Cyr,  and  tlie  Consular  Guard,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Buonap:'.rtc  himself 
Thus  the  French  were  drawn,  up  on  this 
memorable  day  in  three  distinct  divisions, 
each  composed  of  a  corps  d'arm^e,  distant 


of  kingdoms  was  at  issue. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Austrians  cross- 
ed the  Bormida,  in  three  columns,  by  three 
military  bridges,  and  advanced  in  the  same 
order.     The  r'ght  and  the  centre  columns, 
consisting  of  infantry,  were  commanded  by 
Gcneials    Harhlick   and    Kaine  ;    the    left, 
composed  entirely  of  light  troops  and  cav- 
alry, made  a  detour  round  Castel   Ceriolo, 
the  village   mentioned  as  forming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  French  position,     .\bout 
seven   in  the   morning,    Haddick   attacked 
Marengo  with  fury,  and  Gardanne's  divis- 
ion,   after  fighting  bravely,  proved   inade- 
quate   to    its    defence.      Victor    supported 
G:irdanne.  and   endeavoured   to  cover  the 
village  by  an  obliqut;  movement.     Melas, 
who   commanded    in   person    the    central 
column  of  the  .Austrians,  moved  to  support 
Hadi!ic-k  ;  and  by  their  united  efforts,  the 
village  of  Maren'To,  after  having  been  once 
or   twice  lost  and  won,  was   finallv  carried. 
The  broken  division.^  of  Victor  and  G-ir- 
danne.  driven  out  of  Marengo,  endeavoured 
to  rally   on  the   second   line,   commanded 
by  Lannes.     This  was  about  nine  o'clock. 
While  one  .\ustriaii  column  manceuvred  to 
turn  Lannes's  tiank,   in  which   they   could 
not  succeed,  another,   with  bettei  fortune, 
broke  through  the  centre  of  Victor's  divis- 
ion, in   a  considerable   degree   disordered 
them,   and   thus   uncovering    l,annes's  left 
wing,  conipelled   him   to  retreat.     He  was 
able  to  do   so  in  tolerably  good  ortler;  but 
not  so  the  broken  troops  of  Victor  on  the 
left,  who  fled  to  the  rear  in  groat  confusion. 
The  column   of  Austrian   cavalry  v.ho   had 
come  rrund  Castel   (Ceriolo,  now  appeared 
on  the  n'''id.  and   threatened  the  right  of 
Lannes,   which    alone    remained   standing 
firm.     Napoleon  detached  two  battalions  of 
the  Consular  Guard  from  the  third  line,  or 
reserve,  which,  forming  scjuares  behind  the 
right  wing  of  Lannes.  supported   its  resist- 
ance, and  withdrew  from  it  in  part  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy's  cavalry.    The  ('hlef 
Consul  himself,  whose  post  was  distinguish- 


about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of   ed  bv  trie  furred  caps  of  a  guard   of  two 


each  other 

The  force  which  the  French  had  in  the 
field  in  the  commencement  of  the  day,  was 
above  twenty  thousand  men;  the  reserve, 
under  Dcssaix.  upon  its  arrival,  might  make 
the  whole  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  The 
Austrians  attacked  with  nearly  forty  thou- 
«and  troops.  Both  armies  were  in  high 
spirits,  determined  to  fight,  and  each  con- 
fident in  their  general— the  Austrians  in  the 
bravery  and  experience  of  Mehs.  the  French 
in  the  genius  and  talents  of  Buonaparte. — 


hundred  grenadiers,  brought  uii  Monnier's 
division,  which  had  but  now  entered  the 
field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  need,  being 
the  advance  of  Pessaix  s  reserve,  returneiJ 
from  their  half  day's  march  towards  Rivol- 
ta. These  were,  with  the  guards,  directed 
to  support  Lannes's  right  wing,  and  a  brig- 
ade detached  from  them  was  thrown  into 
Castel  Oriolo,  which  now  ;)ecaine  the 
point  of  support  on  Buonaparte's  extreme 
right,  and  which  the  Austrians.  somewhal 
unaccountablv,  had  omitted  to  occupy  iu 


The  immediate  stake  was  the  possession  of  '  foice  when  their  left  column  passed  it  i« 
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the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Buona- 
parte, meantime,  L»v  several  desperate 
charges  ol'cavrilry,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
arrest  the  proijrcss  of  the  ennnv.  His 
IrO.  A'ing  was  put  completely  to  Hi'ght;  his 
centre  was  in  croal  disorder,  and  it  was 
only  his  riuht  wiiig,  which,  bv  stron?  sup- 
port, had  been  enabled  to  stand  their 
ground. 

In  these  circumstancca  the  dav  seemed 


can  do  no  more  for  you  than  secure  your 

retreat  7" 

•'By  no  means,"  answered  the  Fi-st  Con- 
sul, '•  the  battle  is,  I  trust,  gained— the  dis- 
ordered troops  whom  you  see  are  my 
centre  and  left,  whim  I  will  rally  in  your 
rear — Push  forward  your  cnhinin." 

Dossaix,  at  t)io  head  of  the  ninth  light  brig- 
ade, instantly  rushed  forward  and  charged  the 
Austrians,  wearied  with  lighting  the  whole 


FO  entirely  against  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  day,  and  disordered  by  their  hasty  pursuit 
right  wing  from  being  overwhelmed,  he  was  I 'i'he  moment  at  which  he  advanced,  so 
compelled  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  ene-  |  critically  favourable  tor  Buonaparte,  was 
my  superior  ill  numbers,  and  particularly  in  |  Kaal  to  himscir.  He  fell,  shot  through  the 
cavalry  and  aitilierv  It  was,  however,  j  head. '  But  lils  soldiers  continued  to  at- 
rather  a  change  of  position,  than  an  absolute  i  tacl;  with  fury,  a'.:d  Kelk-rinann,  at  the  same 
retreat  to  the  rear.  The  French  right,  time  charging  tiie  .Austrian  column,  pene- 
etill  resting  on  Castel  Ceriolo,  which  form-  )  trated  its  ranks,  and  separated  from  the  rest 
ed  the  pivot  of  the  manoeuvre,  had  orders  !  six  battalions,  which,  surprised  and  panic- 
to  retreat  very  slowly,  the  centre  fistcr,  the  j  struck,  threw  down  tlieir  arms  ;  Zach,  who. 
left  It  ordinary  (|Uick  time.  In  this  manner  I  in  the  absence  of  i!#cdas,  commanded  in 
the  whole  line  of  battle  was  changed,  and  |  chief,  being  at  their  head,  was  taken  witb 
instead  of  extending  di.ngonally  across  the  i  .hem.  The  Austrians  were  now  driven 
plain,  as  when  the  fight  began,  the  French  I  back  in  their  turn.  Buonaparte  galloped 
BOW  occupied  an  oblong  position,  the  left  i  along  the  French  line,  calling  on  the  sol- 
Weins  withdrawn  as  far  back  as  St.  Juliano,  I  diers  to  advance.     "You  know,"  he  said. 


where  it  was  protected  by  the  advance  of 
Dessaix's  troops,  'i'his  division,  being  the 
•ole  remaining  reserve,  had  now  at  length 
arrived  on  the  field,  and,  by  Buonaparte's 
directions,  had  taken  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  Saint  Juliano.  on  which  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  great  part  of  the 
left  wing  in  the  disorder  of  utter  (light,  the 
right  wing  s:eadily,  and  by  intervals  front- 
ing the  enemy,  an.i  sustaining  with  firmness 
the  attacks  made  upon  them. 

At  this  time,  and  when  victory  seemed 
within  his  grasp,  the  strength  of  General 
Melts,  eighty  years  old,  and  who  had  bcon 
Diaviy  hours  on  horsebarli,  failed  entirely  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and 
retire  to  Alexandria,  committing  to  Gener- 
!\l  Zncii  the  charge  of  completing  a  victory 
which  appeared  to  be  already  gained. 

But  the  position  of  Dessaix,  at  St.  Julia- 
no,  alTorded  the  I'irst  Consul  a  rallying 
point,  which  he  now  greatly  needed.  His 
army  of  reserve  l.\v  formed  in  two  lines  in 
front  of  the  village,  their  flanks  sustained 
by  battalions  en  potence,  formed  into  close 
columns  of  infantry  ;  on  the  left  was  a  train 
<>f  artillery  ;  on  the  right,  Kcllermann,  with 
a  large  body  of  French  cavalry,  which, 
louted  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  had  ral- 
lied in  this  place.  The  ground  that  Des- 
saix occupied  was  where  the  high  road 
forms   a  sort  of  defile,  having  on   the  one 


"  it  is  always  my  practice   to  sleep  on  the 
I  field  of  battle." 

'J'he  Austrians  had  pursued  their  success 
with  incautious  hurry,  and  without  attend- 
ing to  the  due  support  which  one  corps 
ought,  in  all  circumstances,  to  be  prepared 
to  atford  to  another.  Their  left  tlank  was 
also  exposed,  liy  tlieir  liasty  advance,  ta 
Buonaparte's  right,  which  had  never  lost 
order.  Tliey  were,  therefore,  totally  un- 
prepared to  resist  this  general,  furious,  and 
unexpected  attack.  Tiiey  .vere  forced  back 
at  all  points,  and  pursued  along  the  plain, 
suffering  immense  loss  ;  nor  were  they 
again  able  to  make  a  stand  until  driven 
back  over  the  Boriiiida.  Their  tine  caval- 
ry, instead  of  being  drawn  up  in  squadrons 
to  cover  their  retreat,  fled  in  disorder,  and 
at  full  gallop,  riding  down  all  that  was  in 
their  way.  'J'he  confusion  at  passing  the 
river  was  inextricable — large  bodies  of  men 
were  abandoned  on  the  left  side,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  I'rcnch  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  or  next  morning. 

It  is  evident,  in  perusing  the  accounts  of 
this  battle,  that  the  victory  was  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  .\ustrians,  after  thej 
had  become,  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  too 
wearv  to  hold  it.  Hid  they  sustainea 
their  advance  by  reserves,  their  disaster 
would  not  have  taken  place.  It  ecems  al- 
so  certain,  that  the  fate  of  Buonaparte  was 


liand  a  wood,  on  the  other  a  thick  planta-  |  determined  by  the  arrival  of  Dessaix  at  the 
tion  of  vines.  I  moment   he  did,   and  that   in  s[)ite  of  the 

The  French  soldier  understands  better    skilful    disposition    by    which    the   Chief 


perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world  the  art 
of  rallying,  after  having  been  dispersed. 
The  fugitives  of  Victor's  division,  though 
in  extreme  disorder,  threw  themselves  into 


Con.sul  was  enabled  to  support  the  attack 
so  long,  he  must  have  been  utterly  defeated 
had  Dessaix  put  less  despatch  m  his  coun- 


,_  .   ,  .  ,      *  The  Monilcur  put  in  tlio  mouth  of  tho  dying 

the  rear  of  Dessaix  s  position,  and,  covered  |  general  a  modsngo  to  nnonaparte,  in  which  ho  ei 
by  his  troops,  renewed  their  ranks  and  their  presi.'ied  his  rcgror  that  lie  had  done  90  little  for  hi»- 
sourage.  Vet,  when  Dessaix  saw  the  plain  tory,  i>nd  in  tlml  of  the  Chief  Consul  an  answer, 
filled  with  flving  soldiers,  and  beheld  Buon-  ;  lamenting  ilmt  ho  had  no  time  to  weep  for  Dessaix 
aparte  himself  in  full  retreat,  he  thought  all    »'"  Buonuparie  him«.-lf  assureg  us,  that  Des^ii 

'      .    ,       ,      .       m.  .    ■      .1 A  .  „(•  1  waj  sliot   dead  on  the  spot :  nor  19  It  prohahle  that 

must  be  lost  They  met  in  the  midst  of  (  ^^^^  ,„,,  oflmitle,  then  ju«  upon  the  act  of  li>r» 
the  greatest  apparent  confusion,  and  Des- !  jng,  lefi  thoConn^il  himself  tiras  for  set  phrajoi,«l 
<aix  said,  "  The  battle  ia  lost — I  suppose  I  1       •iawutal  ejaculntionj. 
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^er-march.  Military  men  have  been  farther 
of  opinion,  that  Melas  was  guilty  of  a  great 
error,  in  not  occupying  Castel  Ceriolo  on 
the  advance  ;  and  liiat  the  appearances  of 
early  victory  led  the  Austnans  to  be  by  far 
too  unguarded  in  their  ad/ance  ou  Saint  Ju- 

In  consequence  of  a  loss  which  seemed 
in  the  circun>stances  altogether  irreparable, 
Melas  resolved  to  save  the  remains  of  his 
army,  by  entering,  upon  the  loth  June  IWO, 
into  a  convention,  or  rather  capitulation, 
by  which  he  agreed,  on  receiving  permis- 
3ion  to  retire  behind  ISIantua,  to  yield  up 
Genoa,  and  all  the  fortified  places  which 
the  Austrians  possessed  in  Piedmont,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  Legations.  Buonaparte  the 
more  readily  granted  these  terms,  that  an 
English  army  was  in  the  act  of  arriving  on 
•the°coast.  His  wisdom  taught  him  not  to 
drive  a  powerful  enetiy  to  despair,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having  regain- 
ed, in  the  affairs  of  Montebello  and  of  Ma- 
rengo, almost  all  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
French  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  llOit. 
Enough  had  been  done  to  show,  that,  as  the 
forturres  of  t  ranee  appeared  to  wane  and 
dwindle  after  Buonaparte's  departure,  so 
tl;ev  revived  with  even  more  than  their 
original  brilliancy,  as  soon  as  this  Child  of 
Destiny  had  returned  to  preside  over  them. 
An  armistice  was  also  agreed  upon,  which 
It  vas  fupposed  might  afford  tune  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  victorious  peace  with  .\us- 
tria;  and  Buonnparte  extended  this  truce  to 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  those 
in  Italy. 

Two  days  having  been  spent  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  convention  with  Me- 
las rendered  necessary,  Buonaparte,  on  the 
nth  June,  returned  to  1  '-m,  where  he 
again  renewed  the  republica.i  constitution, 
winch  had  beeti  his  original  gift  to  the  Cis- 
aJpii;e  State.  He  executed  several  other 
acts  of  autnority.  Though  displeased  with 
Massena  for  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  he  did 
not  the  less  constitute  him  Commandcr-in- 
thief  in  Italy;  and  though  doubtful  of  the 


attachment  of  Jourdan,  who  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  seemed  ready  to  espouse  the  Re- 
publican interest,  he  did  not  on  tiiat  ac- 
count hesitate  to  name  him  Minister  of  the 
French  B.epublic  in  Piedmont,  which  "'as 
equivalent  to  giving  him  the  administration 
of  that  province.  These  conciliatorv  steps 
had  the  effect  of  making  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  see  their  own  interest  in 
supporting  the  government  of  the  First 
Consul. 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  was  now  ea- 
gerly desired  at  Paris.  He  set  out  from  Mi-  • 
Ian  on  the  24th  June,  and  in  his  passage 
through  Lyons,  paused  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stone for  rebuilding  the  Place  Belle- 
cour;  a  splendid  square,  which  had  becTi 
destroyed  by  the  frantic  vengeance  of  the 
Jacobins  when  Lyons  was  retaken  by  them 
from  the  insurgent  party  of  Girondins  and 
Royalists.  Finally,  the  Chief  Consul  re- 
turned to  Paris  upon  the  2d  July.  He  had 
left  it  on  the  6th  of  May  ;  yet  in  the  space 
of  not  quite  two  months,  how  many  hopes 
had  he  realized  !  All  that  the  most  sanguine 
partizans  had  ventured  to  anticipate  of  his 
success  had  been  exceeded.  It  seemed 
that  his  mere  presence  in  Italy  was  of  it- 
self sufficient  at  once  to  obliterate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  disastrous  campaign,  and  re- 
store the  fruits  cf  his  own  brilliant  victories, 
which  had  been  lost  daring  hiS  absence. 
It  appeared  as  if  he  was  the  sun  of  France 
— when  he  was  hid  from  her,  ail  was  gloom 
— when  he  appeared,  light  and  serenity 
were  restored.  All  the  inhabitants,  leav- 
ing their  occupations,  thronged  t.i  the  Tu- 
illeries  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  wonder- 
ful man,  who  appeared  with  the  laurel  of 
victory  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  olive  of 
peace  in  the  other.  Shouts  of  welcome  and 
con^iratulation  resounded  from  the  gardens^ 
the  courts,  and  the  quays,  by  which  the 
palace  is  surrounded  ;  high  and  low  illumi- 
nated their  hnuses  ;  and  there  were  few 
Frenchmen,  perhaps,  rhat  were  not  for  th9 
moment  partakers  of  the  gene  m  joy. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII 

Napoleon  offers,  and  the  Aiustrian  Envoy  accepts,  a  new  Treaty — The  Emperor  refuset 
it,  unless  Enfitiind  is  iiichtdid. — J\'e^ulialioii-'i  then  attempted  witk  Enj^land — They 
fail,  and  .Uislria  is  encouraged  to  a  renewal  of  Ine  War. — Keaionin^  on  the  Policy 
of  this  Conclusion. — An  Armistice  of  forty-Jive  Days  it  followed  by  the  resumption  of 
Jiostilities. — Bailie  of  Hohenlinden  gained  by  AJoreau  on  the  3d  December  \iJ0O. — 
Olhtr  lUUtles  take  place,  by  which  the  Austrian  Affairs  are  made  desperate,  and  they 
agrie  to  a  siparale  Peace.  An  Armistice  takes  place,  fhich  U followed  by  the  Trea- 
ty of  l.nnecille. — Convention  between  Prance  and  the  United  titate.i. —  Explanatory 
Recapitulation. —  The  Queen  of  .\aples  repairs  lo  t^ctersbur-^h  to  intercede  with  the 
Emperor  Paul — His  capricious  Character  :  originally  a  violent  Anti-dallican.  he 
grows  cold  and  hostile  to  the  .iit4trians.  and  attached  to  the  Pajne  and  Character  of 
the  Chief  Consul — Receives  the  Queen  of  Naples  with  cordiality,  and  applies  in  her 
behalf  lo  Buonaparte — His  Envoy  received  at  Paris  ivith  the  utmost  distinction,  and 
Uu  Royal  Family  of  iVaples  saved  for  the  present,  though  on  severe  Conditions. — 
The  Neapolitan  tieneral  compelled  to  evacuate  tlie  Roman  Territories.  —  Rotne  restor- 
ed tu  the  Authority  of  the  Pope. — Napoleon  demands  of  tlie  King  of  !>pain  to  declare 
War  agaitwl  Portugal. — Olivenza  and  Almeida  taken. — Buonapartes  conduct  to- 
wards the  Peninsular  Powers  overbearing  and  peremptory. —  The  British  alone  active 
in  opposing  the  French. — Malta,  after  a  Blockade  of  two  Years,  obliged  to  submit  to 
Ute  Englisli. 


Napoleon  procreded  to  manaire  with  l 
great  skill  and  policy  the  popularity  which  | 
his  success  had  p;ained  for  him.  In  war  it  \ 
was  alwnys  liis  custom,  after  he  had  struck 
some  venturous  and  apparently  decisive 
blow,  to  offer  such  conditions  as  mij^ht  in- 
duce the  enemv  to  submit,  and  sep.irate  his 
interest  from  that  of  hi>  allies.  Upon  this 
system  of  policy  he  offered  the  Count  de  i 
St.  Julicn,an  Austri.m  envoy,  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty,  having  for  its  basis  that  of  Cam- 
po  Formio,  which,  after  the  loss  of  Italy  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Marengo,  afforded  terms 
much  more  favourable  than  the  Kmperorof 
ticrniany  w;is  entitled  to  have  expected 
from  the  victors.  The  .\ustrian  envoy  ac- 
cordingly took  upon  him  to  subscribe  these 
preliminaries;  but  they  did'not  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  Kmperor,  who  placed 
his  honour  on  observing  accurately  the  en- 
gasements  which  he  had  formed  with  Eng- 
land, and  who  refused  to  accede  to  a  trea- 
ty in  which  she  was  not  included.  It  was 
added,  however,  that  Lord  Minto.  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  at  Vienna,  had  intimated 
Britain's  willingness  to  be  included  in  a 
treaty  for  general  pacification. 

This  proposal  occasioned  a  communica- 
tion between  France  and  Britain,  through 
^•onsieur  Otto,  commissioner  for  the  care 
of  French  prisoners.  The  French  envoy 
intimated,  that  as  a  preliminary  lo  Britain's 
enterinu  on  the  treaty,  she  must  consent  to 
an  arraislicc  by  sea,  and  suspend  the  advan- 
tascs  which  she  received  from  her  naval 
superiority,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
First  Consul  of  France  had  dispensed  with 
pro8ncutin2  his  victories  by  land.  This  de- 
nuind  would  have  withdrawn  the  blockade 
of  the  Hnlish  vessels  from  the  French  sea- 
ports, and  allowed  the  sailing  of  reinforce- 
ments to  F.gvpt  and  Malta,  which  last  im- 
portant pl.irc  was  on  the  pomt  of  surrender- 
ing to  t!ic  F.iijlish.  The  British  m'nisters 
were  also  sensible  that  there  was,  besides, 
a  great  dirtrrencc  lietwecn  a  truce  betwixt 
two  land  armies,  stationed  in  presence  of 
each  ntlicr,  and  asuxpcnsioii  at'  naval  hos- 
V«L.  1.  P^ 


tililies  over  the  whole  world  -,  since  in  the 
one  case,  on  breaking  off  the  treaty,  hoa 
tilities  can  be  almost  instantly  resumed 
on  the  other,  the  distance  and  uncertainly 
of  communication  may  prevent  the  war  be- 
ing recommenced  for  many  months ;  by 
which  chance  of  delay,  the  French,  as  be- 
ing inferior  at  sea,  were  sure  to  be  the 
gainers.  The  British  statesmen,  therefore, 
proposed  some  modifications,  to  prevent 
the  obvious  inequality  of  such  armistic^e. 
But  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  though  they  would  accept  of  such  a 
modified  armistice,  if  Great  Britain  would 
enter  into  a  separate  treaty,  yet  the  Chief 
Consul  would  not  consent  to  it  if  Austria 
was  to  be  participant  of  the  negotiation. 

Here,  therefore,  the  overtures  of  peace 
betwixt  France  and  England  were  ship- 
wrecked, and  the  Austrian  Emperor  was 
reduced  lo  the  alternative  of  renewing  the 
w.ar,  or  entering  into  a  treaty  without  his 
allies.  He  appears  to  have  deemed  him- 
self obliged  to  prefer  the  more  dangerous 
and  more  honourable  course. 

This   was  a  generous  resolution   on   the 
part  of  .\ustria  ;  but  by  no  means  politic  at 
the  period,  when  their  armies  were  defeat- 
ed,   their    national    spirit    depressed,    and 
when  the  French  armies  had  penetrated  so 
far  into  (Germany.    Even  Pitt  himself,  upon 
I  whose    declining    health     the     misfortune 
,  made  a  most  unfavourable  impression,  had 
'  considered  the  defeat  of  Marengo  as  a  con- 
clusion  to   the    hopes    of  success   against 
1  F" ranee  for  a  considerable  period.     "  Fold 
up  the  map,"  he  said,   pointing   to  that   of 
Europe  ;  "'  it  need  not  be  again  opened  for 
these  twenty  vears." 

Yet,  unwilling  to  resign  the  cortest, 
even  while  a  spark  of  hope  remained,  it 
was  resolved  upon  in  the  British  councils 
to  encourage  Austria  to  farther  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Perhaps,  in  recommending 
such  a  measure  to  her  allv,  at  a  period 
when  she  hid  sustained  such  ereat  losses, 
i  and  was  in  the  state  of  dejection  to  which 
I  they  gave  rise,  Great  Britain  too  much  re 
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sembled  an  eager  and  over-zealous  second, 
who  urges  his  princip.il  to  continue  a  com- 
bat after  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Aus- 
tria, a  great  and  powerful  nation,  if  left  to 
repose,  would  have  in  time  recruited  her 
strength,  and  constituted  once  again  a  bal- 
ance "against  the  power  of  I'r.ince  on  the 
continent;  but  if  urged  to  tarlher  exertions 
in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  she  was  liite- 
ly  to  sustain  such  farther  losses,  as  might 
render  her  comparatively  insignificant  for  a 
number  of  years.  Such  at  least  is  the  con- 
clusion which  we,  who  have  the  advantage 
of  considering  the  measure  with  reference 
to  its  consequences,  are  now  enabled  to 
form.  At  the  emergency,  things  were 
viewed  in  a  different  light.  Tlie  victories 
of  .Suwarrow  and  of  the  Arcliduke  Charles 
were  remembered,  as  well  as  the  recent 
defeats  sustained  by  France  in  the  year 
1799,  which  had  greatly  tarnished  the  fame 
of  her  arms.  The  character  of  Buonaparte 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  estimated.  His 
failure  before  Acre  had  made  an  impression 
in  England,  which  was  not  erased  by  the 
victory  of  Marengo;  the  extreme  prudence 
which  usually  tempered  his  most  venturous 
undertakings  was  not  yet  generally  known  ; 
and  the  belief  and  hope  were  received,  that 
one  who  ventured  on  such  new  and  daring 
manoeuvres  as  Napoleon  employed,  was 
likely  to  behold  them  miscarry  at  length, 
and  thus  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen. 

Influenced  by  such  motives,  it  ".as  deter- 
mined in  the  British  cabinet  to  eueourage 
the  Emperor,  by  a  loan  of  two  millions,  to 
place  himself  and  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
John,  in  command  of  the  principal  army, 
raise  the  whole  national  force  of  his  miglity 
empire,  and  at  the  head  of  the  numerous 
forces  which  he  could  summon  into  the 
field,  either  command  a  more  equal  peace, 
or  try  the  fortunes  of  the  most  desperate 
v/ar. 

The  money  was  paid,  and  the  Emperor 
joined  the  army  ;  but  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  not  broken  oti".  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  were  carried  on  much  on  the 
terms  which  Saint  Julien  had  subscribed  to, 
with  this  additional  and  discreditable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  First  Consul,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  Austrian  sincerity,  required 
that  the  three  fortified  towns  of  Ingoldstadt, 
Ulm,  and  Philipstadt,  should  be  placed  tem- 
porarily in  the  liands  of  the  French  ;  a  con- 
dition to  which  the  Austrians  were  compel- 
led to  submit.  But  the  only  advantage  pur- 
chased by  this  surrender,  which  greatly 
exposed  tlie  hereditary  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, was  an  armistice  of  forty-five  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  hostilities  were  again  re- 
newed. 

In  tne  action  of  Haag,  the  Archduke 
John,  whose  credit  in  the  army  almost  ri- 
valled th"V,  of  his  brother  Charles,  obtained 
consi<leral)le  advantages ;  and,  encouraged 
by  them,  he  ventured  on  the  ."^d  of  Decem- 
ber 18liO,  two  days  afterwards,  a  great  and 
decisive  enronnlcr  with  Moreau.  This 
was  the  occasion  on  which  that  general 
gained  over  the  Austrians  the  bloody  and 
most  important  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  an 
achievement  which  did  rauch  to  keep  his 


reputation  for  military  talents  abreast  with 
that  of  the  First  Consul  himself.  Moreau 
pursued  his  victory,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Salzburg.  At  the  same  time  Au"e- 
reau,  at  the  head  of  the  Gallo-Batavian  ar- 
my, pressed  forward  into  Bohemia-,  and 
Macdonald,  passing  from  tlie  country  of 
the  Grisons  into  the  Valteline,  forced  a 
division  of  his  army  across  the  Mincio, 
and  communicated  witli  Massena  and  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  The  Austrian  af- 
fairs seemed  utterly  desperate.  The  .\rch- 
dui-;e  Charles  was  again  placed  at  the  liead 
of  her  forces,  but  they  were  so  totally  dis- 
couraiied,  that  a  retreat  on  all  points  was 
the  only  measure  which  could  be  executed. 

Another  and  a  final  cessation  of  arms  was 
nov/  the  only  resource  of  the  Austrians; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  make  a  peace  sepa- 
rate from  his  allies.  Britain,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  extremity  to  which  her  ally  was 
reduced,  voluntarily  relieved  him  from  the 
engagement  by  which  he  was  restrained 
from  doing  so  without  lier  participation. 
.\n  armistice  shortly  afterwards  took  place, 
and  the  Austrians  being  now  sufficiently 
humbled,  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
peace.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  for  this  pur- 
pose, met  with  the  Austrian  minister. 
Count  Cobentzel,  at  Lunevillc,  where  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on. 

There  were  two  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
which  were  peculiarly  galling  to  the  Empe- 
ror. Buonaparte  peremptorily  exacted  the 
cession  of  Tuscany,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  brother  of  Francis,  which  were 
to  be  given  up  to  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  while  the  Archduke  was  to  obtain 
an  indemnity  in  Germany.  The  French 
Consul  demanded,  with  no  less  pertinacity, 
tliat  Francis  (though  not  empowered  to  do 
so  by  the  Ciermanic  constitution)  should 
confirm  the  peace,  as  well  in  his  capacity 
of  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  in  that  of  sove- 
reign of  his  own  hereditary  dominions. 
'I'his  demand,  from  which  Buonaparte 
would  on  no  account  depart,  involved  a 
point  of  p;reat  ditliculty  and  delicacy.  One 
of  the  principal  clauses  of  the  treaty  inclu- 
ded the  cession  of  the  whole  territories  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  French 
Republic  ;  thereby  depriving  not  only  Aus- 
tria, but  Prussia,  and  various  other  priiics 
of  the  (iermaii  empire,  of  their  possessions 
in  the  districts,  which  were  now  made  over 
to  France.  It  was  provided  that  the  Prin- 
ces who  should  suffer  such  deprivations, 
were  to  be  remunerated  by  indemnities,  as 
tliev  were  termed,  to  be  allotted  to  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  Germanic  bndy  in  gene- 
r.al.  Now,  the  Emperor  had  no  power  to 
authorize  the  alienation  of  these  fiefs  of  the 
empire,  without  consent  of  the  Diet,  and 
this  was  strongly  urged  by  his  envoy. 

Buonaparte  was,  however,  determined  to 
make  peace  on  no  other  terms  than  those 
of  the  Emperor's  giving  away  what  was  nol 
his  to  bestow,  Francis  was  compelled  to 
submit,  and,  as  the  necessity  o(  the^  case 
pleaded  its  apology,  the  act  of  the  F.mpe 
ror  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Diet.  Ex 
cept  in  these  mortifying  claims,  i>«o  -ub- 
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mission  to  which  plainly  intimated  the 
wrnt  of  power  to  resist  compulsion,  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  was  not  much  more  ad- 
■vantatjeous  to  France  than  that  of  Camno 
Forniio ;  and  the  moderation  of  the  First 
Consul  indicated  at  once  his  desire  of 
peace  upon  the  continent,  and  considera- 
ole  respect  for  the  bravery  and  strength  of 
Austria,  though  enfeebled  by  such  losses  as 
those  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  disputes  be- 
tween France  and  America,  and  the  scan- 
dalous turn  of  the  negotiations,  by  which 
the  French  Directory  attempted  to  bully  or 
wheedle  the  United  States  out  of  a  sum  of 
money,  which,  in  part  at  least,  was  to  be 
dedicTted  to  their  own  private  use.  Since 
that  time  the  aggressions  committed  by  the 
French  on  the  .\merican  navy  had  been  so 
numerous,  that  the  two  repulilirs  seemed 
about  to  go  to  war,  and  the  United  States 
actually  issued  letters  of  marque  for  mak- 
ing reprisals  en  the  French.  New  commu- 
nications and  nei;otiations,  however,  were 
opened,  which  Buonaparte  studied  to  brint' 
to  maturity.  His  brother  Joseph  acted  as 
negotiator,  and  on  the  30th  of  September 
1800,  a  convention  was  entered  into,  to  sub- 
sist for  the  space  of  eight  vears,  agreeinij 
on  certain  modifications  of  the  right  of 
search,  declaring  that  commerce  should  be 
free  between  the  countries,  and  that  the 
captures  on  either  side,  exceptinij  such  a? 
were  contraband,  and  destined  for  an  ene- 
my's harbour,  should  be  mutually  restored. 
Thus  Buonaparte  restored  peace  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  nre- 
vented  the  latter,  in  all  probability,  from 
throwing  themselves  into  a  closer  union 
with  Britain,  to  which  their  common  de- 
scent, with  the  similarity  of  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  laws,  overcoming  the  recollec-  i 
fion  of  recent  hostilities,  might  have  other- 
wise stronglv  inclined  them. 

Still  more  important  results  were  derived 
by  Napoleon,  from  the  address  and  poliliral 
easacity,  with  which,  in  accommodating 
matters  with  the  court  of  Naples,  he  con- 
trived to  form  what  finally  became  a  strong 
and  predominatin?  interest  in  the  councils. 
and  even  the  affections  of  a  monarch,  whose 
amity  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  imoor- 
Lint  to  his  plans.  The  prince  alluded  to 
was  the  F.mperor  of  Russia,  who  had  been, 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  most  formi- 
dable and  successful  enemv  encountered 
by  France  since  !ier  revolution.  A  short 
resumption  of  facts  is  necessary,  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  in  which  the  nego- 
tiation with  Naples  originated. 

When  Buonaparte  departed  for  Egj'ot, 
all  Italy,  excepting  Tuscany,  and  the  do- 
minions assigned  to  Austria  bv  the  trentv 
of  Campo  Formio,  ivas  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  while  Naules  was  troverned  bv 
Uie  ephemeral  Parthenopean  Republic,  and 
the  citv  of  the  Popes  bv  that  which  assum- 
ed the  superb  title  of  Roman.  These  au- 
thorities, however,  were  only  nomiral  ;  the 
French  generals  eTcrcised  the  real  authori- 
ty in  both  countries.  Suddenly,  and  as  if 
bv  majic,  the  whole  state  of  affairs  was 
ebanged  by  the  military  talents  of  Sawn' 


row.  The  Austrians  and  Russians  gained 
great  successes  in  the  norll»»  of  Italy,  and 
Oeneral  Macdonald  found  himself  obliged 
to  evacuate  Naples,  and  to  concentrate  the 
principal  resistance  of  the  French  in  I.om- 
barrly  and  I'iedmont.  Cardinal  Rutlb,  a 
soldier,  churchman,  and  politician,  put  liim 
self  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  in- 
surgents, and  commenced  war  against  such 
French  troops  as  had  been  left  in  the  south 
and  in  the  middle  of  Italy.  This  move- 
ment was  actively  supported  bv  the  British 
lleet.  Lord  Nelson  recovered  N.aples  ; 
Rome  surrendered  to  Commodore  Trow- 
bridge. Thus  the  Parthenopean  and  Ro- 
inaii  republics  were  extinguished  for  ever. 
The  royal  family  returned  to  Naiiles,  and 
that  fine  city  and  country  were  once  more  a 
kingdom.  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
was  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  gener- 
ally supposed  the  most  indifferent  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Replaced  in  his  richest  territorie.s  by  the 
allies,  the  King  of  Naples  was  bound  by 
every  tie  to  assist  them  in  the  campaign  of 
1800.  He  accordingly  sent  an  army  into 
the  March  of  .'\ncoiia.  under  the  command 
of  Count  Roger  de  Dainas.  who.  with  the 
.issistance  of  insurrectionary  forces*  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  body  of  Austrians, 
was  to  clear  Tuscany  of  the  French.  Un- 
deterred by  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the 
Count  de  Damas  marched  against  the  French 
general  Mio'uis,  who  commanded  in  Tusca- 
ny, and  sustained  a  defeat  by  him  near  Si- 
enna. Retreat  became  now  necessary,  the 
more  especially  as  the  armistice  which  was 
entered  into  by  (leneral  Melas  deprived 
the  Neapolitans  of  aiiy  assistance  from  the 
.\iistrians,  and  rendered  their  whole  expe- 
dition utterly  hopeless.  They  were  not 
even  included  by  name  in  the  armistice, 
and  were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  whole 
vengeance  of  the  French.  Damas  retreat- 
ed into  the  territories  of  the  Church,  which 
were  still  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  forc- 
es. The  consequence  of  these  events  was 
easily  foreseen.  The  Neapolitan  troops,  so 
soon  as  the  French  could  find  leisure  to 
look  towards  them,  must  be  either  destroy- 
ed entirely,  or  driven  back  upon  Naples, 
and  that  city  must  be  again  forsaken  by  the 
royal  familv,  happy  if  they  were  once  more 
able  to  make  their  escape  to  Sicily,  as  on 
the  former  occasion. 

At  this  desperate  crisis,  the  Queen  of 
the  two  Sicilies  took  a  resolution  which 
seemed  almost  as  desperate,  and  could  on- 
|v  have  been  adopteil  by  a  woman  of  a  bold 
and  decisive  character.  She  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  season,  to 
repair  in  person  to  the  court  of  the  F.mpe- 
ror Paul,  and  implore  his  intercession  with 
the  First  Consul,  in  behalf  of  her  husband 
and  his  territories. 

We  have  not  hitherto  mentioned,  except 
cursorily,  the  powerful  prince  whose  me- 
diation she  implored.    The  son  and  succes- 

•  ThMfl  were,  at  this  period,  oa^ily  raised  in  any 

part  of  llnly.    The  exacliorn  of  the  French  had 

entirely   r.lioimleil  tlio   affeclioin   of  the  nativei, 

who  had  lung  nincc  seen  through  their  pretexts  of 

flnrding  them  the  benefit  of  a  free  gort^n'wnt. 
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sor  of  the  celebrated  Catherine,  far  from 
possessing  the  prudence  and  political  sa- 
gacity of  liis  ^mother,  seemed  rather  to  dis- 
play the  heady  passions  and  innperfectjudg- 
ment  of  his  "unfortunate  father.  He  was 
capricious  in  the  choice  of  his  objects,  pur- 
suing for  the  time,  with  uncommon  and  ir- 
re<Tuh-ir  zeal  ar.d  pertinacity,  projects  which 
he  afterwards  discarded  and  abandoned, 
Bwelling  trifles  of  dress  or  behaviour  into 
matters  of  importance,  and  neglecting,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  was  of  real  conse- 
quence ; — governed,  in  short,  rather  by  im- 
agination than  by  his  reasoning  qualities, 
and  sometimes  affording  room  to  believe 
that  he  actually  laboured  under  a  partial 
aberration  of  mind.  Such  characters  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  private  society,  tiie 
restraints  of  which  keep  them  within  such 
limits,  that  they  pass  through  life  without 
attracting  much  notice,  unless  when  creat- 
ing a  little  mirth,  or  giving  rise  to  some 
passing  wonder.  But  an  absolute  prince, 
possessed  of  such  a  disposition,  is  like  a 
giddy  person  plac(d  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice,  which  would  try  the  soundest 
head,  and  must  overpower  a  weak  one. 

The  Emperor  had  first  distinguished  him- 
self by  an  energetic  defence  of  the  rights 
of  sovereigns,  and  a  hatred  of  whatever 
belonged  to  or  was  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution,  from  a  political  max- 
im to  the  shape  of  a  coat  or  a  hat.  The 
brother  of  Louis  X\'L,  and  inheritor  of  his 
rights,  found  a  refuge  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions ;  and  Paul,  fond,  as  most  princes 
are,  of  military  glory,  promised  himself 
that  of  restoring  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  train  of  victories  acquired  by  Suwar- 
row  was  well  calculated  to  foster  these 
original  partialities  of  the  Emperor;  and, 
accordingly,  while  success  continued  to 
wait  on  l-'.s  banners,  he  loaded  his  General 
with  marks  of  his  regard,  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  conferred  on  him 
ibe  title  of  Italinsky,  or  Italicus. 
-  The  very  first  and  only  misfortune  which 
befell  Suwarrow,  seems  to  have  ruined  him 
in  the  opinion  of  his  capricious  master. 
The  defeat  of  Korsakow  by  Massena,  near 
Zurich,  had  involved  Suwarrow  in  great 
momentary  danger,  as  he  advanced  into 
Switzerland,  reckoning  on  the  support  of 
that  general,  whose  disaster  left  his  right 
uncovered.  Now,  although  Suwarrow  sav- 
ed his  army  on  this  occasion  by  a  retreat, 
which  required  talent  equal  to  that  which 
achieved  his  numerous  victories,  yet  the 
bare  fact  of  his  having  received  a  check, 
was  siifRcient  to  ruin  him  with  his  haughty 
sovereign.  Paul  was  yet  more  offended 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians.  The 
Archduke  Charles  having  left  Switzerland 
to  descend  into  Ciermany,  had  given  occa- 
sion and  opportunity  for  Massena  to  cross 
the  I.immat  and  surprise  Korsakow;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  every  explanation  and 
apology,  ra.ikled  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar. 
He  recalled  his  armies  from  the  frontiers 
ef  (Germany,  and  treated  his  veteran  and 
victorious  general  with  such  marks  of  neg- 


lect and  displeasure,  that  the  old  mans 
heart  sunk  under  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Paul  gathered  up  far- 
ther subjects  of  complaint  against  the  Aus- 
trian government,  and  complained  of  their 
having  neglected  to  provide  for  some  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  under  a  capitulation  which 
they  made  in  behalf  of  their  own,  at  tlie 
surrender  of  Ancona  to  the  French. 
.  The  Austrians  could  not  afford  to  lose  so 
powerful  and  efficient  an  ally  in  th^  day  of 
their  adversity.  They  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  movement  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  inevitably  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
rit(jry — they  laid  the  blame  of  the  omission 
of  the  Russians  in  the  capitulation  upon  the 
commandant  Frcelich,  and  offered  to  place 
liim  under  arrest.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
even  proposed,  in  despite  of  the  natural 
pride  which  is  proper  to  his  distinguished 
House,  to  place  Suwarrow  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  armies, — a  proffer  which,  if  it 
had  been  accepted,  might  have  given  rise 
to  an  extraordinary  struggle  betwixt  the  ex- 
perience, determination,  and  warlike  skill 
of  the  veteran  Scythian,  and  the  formidable 
talents  of  Buonaparte,  and  which  perhaps 
offered  the  only  chance  which  Europe  pos- 
sessed at  the  time,  of  opposing  to  the  latter 
a  rival  worthy  of  himself;  for  .Suwarrow 
had  never  yet  been  conquered,  and  possess- 
ed an  irresistible  influence  over  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers.  These  sreat  generals,  how- 
ever, were  not  destined  ever  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  world  by  their  meeting. 

Suwarrow,  a  Russian  in  all  his  feelings, 
broke  his  heart,  and  died  under  the  unmer- 
ited displeasure  of  his  Emperor,  whom  he 
had  served  with  so  much  fidelity.  If  the 
memory  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign  were 
to  be  judged  of  according  to  ordinary  rules, 
his  conduct  towards  his  distinctuished  sub- 
ject would  have  left  on  it  an  indelible  stig- 
ma. As  it  is,  the  event  must  pass  as  an- 
other proof,  that  the  Emperor  Paul  was  not 
amenable,  from  the  construction  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  temperament,  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  censure. 

Meanwhile,  the  proposals  of  .\ustria  were 
in  vain.  The  Czar  was  not  to  be  brought 
hack  to  his  former  sentiments.  He  was 
like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  tired  of  his  fa- 
vourite toy,  seems  bent  to  break  asunder 
and  destroy  what  was  lately  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  his  affection. 

When  such  a  character  as  P.aiil  changes 
his  opinion  of  his  friends,  he  generally  runs 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  alters  also 
his  thoughts  of  his  enemies.  Like  his  fa- 
ther, and  others  whose  imagination  is  indif- 
ferently regulated,  the  Czar  had  need  of 
some  one  of  whom  to  make  his  idol.  The 
extravagant  admiration  which  the  Emperor 
I'eter  felt  for  Frederick  of  Prussia,  could 
not  well  be  entertained  for  any  one  now 
alive,  unless  it  were  the  First  Consul  of 
France;  and  on  him,  therefore,  Paul  was 
now  disposed  to  turn  his  eyes  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wonder,  and  of  a  wish  to  imitate 
what  he  wondered  at.  This  extravagance 
of  admiration  is  a  passion  natural  to  some 
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minds,  (never  strong  ones,)  and  may  be  j 
compared  to  lliat  tendency  wiiich  others  < 
have  to  be  in  love  all  their  lives,  in  d»»liance  I 
of  advancinsc  age  and  otiier  obstacles. 

When  Paul  was  beginnin,'  to  entertain  I 
his  humour,  the  arrival  of  the  (^ueen  of  1 
Sicily  at  h.s  court  save  liini  a  graceful  and 
even  dignilied  op|->ortunity  to  approach  to- 
wards a  connexion  with  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. His  pride,  too,  must  iiave  been  grat- 
ified by  seeing  the  daughter  o!  the  renown- 
ed Maria  Theresa,  the  sister  of  the  F.jnpe- 
ror  of  Austria,  at  his  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  soliciting  from  the  Czar  of  Russia 
the  protection  which  her  brothca-  was  total- 
ly unable  to  atford  her;  and  a  successful  in- 
terference in  her  behalf  would  be  a  kind  of 
insult  to  the  misfortunes  of  that  brother, 
against  whom,  as  we  have  noticed,  Paul 
nourished  resentful  fcelin;;;s.  He  tliere- 
fore  resolved  to  open  a  communication  with 
France,  in  behalf  of  the  rotal  family  of  Na- 
ples. Lewinshotf,  Grand  Huntsman  of  Rus- 
sia, was  despatched  to  make  tlie  overtures 
of  mediation.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  distinction  at  Paris,  and  Buonaparte 
made  an  instant  and  graceful  concession  to 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  First 
Consul  agreed  to  suspend  his  military  opera- 
tions against  Naples,  and  to  leave  the  royal 
family  in  possession  of  their  sovereignty  ; 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  right  of 
dictating  the  terms  under  which  he  was  to 
grant  them  such  an  amnesty. 

It  was  time  that  some  etleclual  interpoi--i- 
tion  should  take  place  in  defence  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  who,  though  he  had  around 
him  a  nation  individually  brave  and  enthu- 
siastic waf  so  ill-served,  that  his  regular 
army  was  in  the  worst  and  most  imperfect 
Btate  of  discipline.  Murat.to  whom  Buon- 
aparte had  committed  the  task  of  executing 
his  vengeance  on  Naples,  had  already  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  often  thousand  chosen  men;  a 
force  then  judged  sufficient  not  onlv  to  drive 
the  Neapolitian  general  Damas  out  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  but  to  pursue  him  as 
far  as  Naples,  and  occupy  that  beautiful  cap- 
ital of  a  prince,  whose  regular  army  con- 
sisted of  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  whose  irregular  forces  might  have  been 
increased  to  any  number  by  the  mountain- 
eers of  Calabria,  who  form  excellent  light 
troops,  and  by  the  numerous  Lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  who  had  dis|>layed  their  valour 
against  Championet,  upon  the  first  invasion 
of  the  French.  But  the  zeal  of  a  nation 
avails  little  when  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment bears  no  proportion  to  it  The  ijov- 
ernnient  of  Naples  dreaded  the  approach  of 
iMurat  as  that  of  the  Anjel  of  r)eath  ;  and 
thev  received  the  news  that  Lewinshoft'  had 
joined  the  French  ceneral  at  Florence,  asn 
condemned  criminal  misjht  have  heard  the 
news  of  a  reprieve.  The  Russian  envoy 
■was  received  with  distinguished  honours  at 
■Florence.  Murit  appeared  at  the  theatre 
with  LewinshofT.  where  the  Italnne,  who 
had  so  latelv  seen  the  KuMsian  and  French 
banners  placed  in  bloody  opposition  to  each 
other,  now  beheld  them  formally  united  in 
|M«8eac«  of  these  dignitariea ;  in  sign,  it 


was  said,  that  tlie  two  nations  were  com- 
bined for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  gener- 
al bcnetit  of  liumanity.  Untimely  augury  ! 
How  often  after  that  period  did  tli-se  stand- 
ards meet  in  the  bloodiest  fields  history 
ever  recorded;  and  what  a  long  and  despe- 
rate strug'^le  was  vet  in  reserve  ere  the  gen- 
eral peace  so  boldly  predicted  was  at  length 
restored  ! 

The  respect  paid  by  the  First  Consul  to 
the  wishes  of  Paul,  saved  for  the  present 
the  royal  family  of  Naples  ;  but  Murat,  nev- 
ertheless, made  them  experience  a  full  por- 
tion ol  the  bitter  cup  which  the  vanquished 
aregenerallyvdnooned  to  swallow,  tieneral 
Daniais  was  commanded  in  the  haughtiest 
terms  to  evacuate  the  Roman  States,  and 
not  to  prcsuiiie  to  claim  any  benefit  from 
the  armistice  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  .\ustrians.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  Neapolitans  were  thus  compelled  hasti- 
ly to  evacuate  the  Roman  territories,  gen- 
eral surprise  was  exhibited,  when,  instead 
of  marching  to  Rome,  and  re-establishing 
the  authority  of  the  Pioman  Republic.  Mu- 
rat, according  to  the  orders  which  he  had 
received  from  the  First  Consul,  carefully 
respected  the  territory  of  the  Church,  and 
reinstalled  the  officers  of  the  Pope  in  what 
had  been  long  termed  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter's.  This  unexpected  turn  of  circum- 
stances originated  in  high  policy  on  the 
p-irt  of  Buonaparte. 

VVc  certainly  do  Napoleon  no  injustice  in 
supposing,  thalpersonaliy  he  had  little  or 
no  inrtuential  sense  of  religion.  Some  ob- 
scure yet  rooted  doctrines  of  fatality,  seem, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  formed  the 
e.xtent  of  his  metaphysical  creed.  We  can 
scarce  term  him  even  a  deist;  and  he  was 
an  absolute  stranger  to  every  modification 
of  Christian  belief  and  worship.  But  he 
saw  and  valued  the  use  of  a  national  reli- 
gion as  an  engine  of  itate  policy.  In  Egypt 
he  was  desirous  of  being  thought  an  envoy  of 
Heaven  ;  and  though  uncircumcised,  drink- 
ing wine  and  eating  pork,  still  claimed  lobe 
accounted  a  follower  of  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
phet. He  hadpathetically  expostulated  with 
the  Turks  on  their  hostility  towards  him. 
The  French,  he  said,  had  ceased  to  be  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  ;  and  now  that  they  were  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  Moslemah,  would  the 
true  believers  make  war  on  those  who  had 
overthrown  the  cross,  dethroned  the  Pope, 
and  extirpated  the  order  of  Malta,  tlie  sworn 
persecutors  of  the  Moslem  faith  ?  On  hi« 
return  to  France,  all  this  was  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  only  remembered  as  a  trick  played 
upon  the  infidels.  He  was.  as  we  have  said, 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  faith 
to  support  the  c^ivil  government  ;  and  as, 
while  ill  F.gvpt,  he  atfected  to  have  destroy- 
ed the  Catholic  relision  in  honour  of  that 
'  of  Mahommed,  so,  returned  to  Europe,  he 
was  now  desirous  to  become  the  restorer 
of  the  temporal  territories  of  the  Pope,  in 
,  order  to  obtain  such  a  settlement  of  church 
I  atfairs  in  Franco,  as  might  procure  for  his 
I  own  covi^rnment  the  countenance  of  the 
j  Sovereign  I'ontitV.  and  for  himself  an  admis- 
;  si  on  into  the  pale  of  Christian  princes. 
i  This  reatiUitiou  was  ia  some  mcasune  c«a 
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sistent  Willi  his  policy  in  173!?,  when  he  had  |  would  not  accede  ;  and  he  refused,  at  the 

,    .1         .        '  !■.;__   „«•  tU„  IJ..1.,  c„„       .; .„  ...:.UJ »■ t-  .1   _ 


spared  {\Ye  temporalities  of  the  Holy  See 
Totally  indifferent  as  Napoleon  was  to  re^ 
ligion  in  his  personal    capacity,    his  whole 


same  time,  to  withdraw  from  Spam  the  ar- 
my of  Leclerc.  On  thi;  iiOth  September, 
he  condescended  to   grant  Portugal   peace 


conduct  shows  his  sense  of  its  importance    under  some  additional  terms,  which  were 


to  the  existence  of  a  settled  and  peaceful 
state  of  society. 

Besides  evacuating  the  Ecclesiastical 
States,  the  Neapolitans  were  compelled  by 
Murat  to  restore  various  paintinsrs,  statues, 
and  other  objects  of  art,  which  they  had,  in 
imitation  of  Buonaparte,  taken  forcibly  from 
the  Romans, — so  captivating  is  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  example.  A  French  army  of 
about   eitrhteen  thousand   men  was  to   be 


not  in  themselves  of  much  consefjuence, 
although  the  overbearing  and  peremptory 
conduct  which  h.e  exhibited  towards  the 
peninsular  powers,  w.as  a  sign  of  the  dicta- 
torial spirit  which  he  was  prepared  to  as- 
sume in  tlie  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  same  disposition  was  manifested  ia 
the  mode  by  which  Buonaparte  was  pleased 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
complaisance.     He  chose  for  that  purpose 


(juartcred  in  Calabria,  less  for  the  purpose    to  create  a  kingdom  and  a  king — a  king,  too, 
of  enforcing  the  conditions  of  peace,  than  |  of  the    house  of  Bourbon.     An   Infant   of 


to  save  France  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  troops,  and  to  have  them  stationed 
where  they  might  be  embarked  for  Egypt 
at  the  shortest  notice.  The  harbours  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  were  of  course  to  be 
closed  against  the  English.  A  cession  of 
part  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  pretensions  upon  Tuscany,  sum- 
med up  the  sacrifices  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
who,  considering  how  often  he  had  braved 
Napoleon,  had  great  reason  to  thank  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  his  effectual  media- 
lion  in  his  favour. 

These  various  measures  respecting  for- 
eign relations,  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the 
acquisition  of  the  good-will  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul,  the  restoration  of  Rome  to  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  King  of  Naples, 
seemed  all  to  spring  from  a  sound  and  mod- 
erate system,  the  object  of  whicli  was  rath- 
er the  consolidation  of  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment, than  any  wish  to  extend  its  influence 
or  its  conquests.  His  plans,  in  after  times, 
often  exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  greatest 
good  sense  and  prudence,  with  rash  and 
splenetic  explosions  of  an  over-eager  ambi- 
tion, or  a  temper  irritated  by  opposition  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Buonaparte 
was  not  yet  so  firm  in  the  authority  which 
he  had  but  just  acquired,  as  to  encourage 
any  display  of  the  infirmities  of  his  mind 
and  temper. 

His  behaviour  towards  Portugal  was, 
however,  of  a  character  deviating  from  the 
moderation  he  had  in  general  displayed. 
Portugal,  the  ancient  and  faithful  ally  of 
England,  Was  on  that  account  the  especial 
object  of  the  First  Consul's  displeasure. 
He,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who,  since  the  peace  between  the 
countries,  had  been  the  submissive  vassal 
of  France,  to  declare  war  on  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  although  the  husband 
■of  his  daughter.  War  accordingly  was  de- 
clared, in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  tiie  Spanish  armies,  to- 
gether with  an  auxiliary  army  of  French 
under  Leclerc,  entered  Portugal,  took  Oli- 
venza  and  Almeida,  and  compelled  the 
Prince  Regent,  6th  of  June,  1801,  to  sign  a 
treaty,  engaging  to  shut  his  ports  against 
the  English,  and  surrendering  to  Spain,  Oli- 
venza.  and  other  places  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Guadiana.  Buonaparte  was  highly  dis- 
contented with   this  treaty,  to  which   he 


Spain  obtained  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  un- 
der the  name  of  Etruria,  rent  from  the  house 
of  ,\ustria.  Madame  dc  Stael  terms  this 
the  commencement  of  the  great  masquerade 
of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  more  properly  the 
second  act.  The  staue,  during  the  first,  was 
occupied  by  a  quadrille  of  republics  who 
were  now  to  be  replaced  bv  an  anti-mask 
of  kings.  This  display  of  power  pleased 
the  national  vanitv,  and  an  uproar  of  ap- 
plause ensued,  while  the  audience  at  the 
theatre  applied  to  Buonaparte  the  well- 
known  line — 

"  J'ai  fait  des  roi?,  madame,  et  n'ai  pas  voulu 
I'etre." 

While  all  the  continent  appeared  thus 
willing  to  submit  to  one  so  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  their  subjection,  Britain  alone 
remained  at  war  ;  without  allies,  without,  it 
might  seem,  a  direct  object ;  yet  on  the 
grand  and  unalterable  principle,  that  no 
partial  distress  should  induce  her  to  submit 
to  the  system  of  degradation,  which  seem- 
ed preparing  for  all  nations  under  the  yoke 
of  France,  and  which  had  placed  P'raiice 
herself,  with  all  her  aflccted  zeal  for  liber- 
ty, under  the  government  of  an  arbitraj-y 
ruler.  On  every  point  the  English  squad- 
rons annihilated  the  commerce  of  France, 
crippled  her  revenues,  blockaded  her  ports, 
and  prevented  those  combinations  which 
would  have  crowned  the  total  conquest  of 
Europe,  could  the  Master,  as  he  might  now 
be  called,  of  the  Land,  have  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time,  the  facilities  whichcan  only  be 
afforded  by  communication  by  sea. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte,  who,  be- 
sides his  natural  hardiness  of  perseverance, 
connected  a  part  of  his  own  glory  with  the 
preservation  of  Egypt,  endeavoured  by  va- 
rious means  to  send  supplies  to  that  distant 
province.  His  convoys  were  driven  back 
into  harbour  by  the  Enizlish  fleets  ;  and  he 
directed  against  his  admirals,  who  could 
not  achieve  impossibilities,  the  unavailing 
resentment  natural  to  one  who  was  so  little 
accustomed  to  disappointment. 

'J'he  chance  of  relieving  Egypt  was  ren- 
dered yet  more  precarious  by  the  loss  of 
Malta,  which,  after  a  distressing  blockiiia 
of  two  years,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
English'arms  on  the  5th  of  Septend>er  IGOO. 
The  English  were  thus  in  possession  of  a 
strong,  and  almost  impregnable  citadel,  in 
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the  midst  of  the  Mediterrnncan,  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  evtsrythiiig  required 
for  a  naval  station  of  the  lirst  importance  5 
above  all,  they  had  obtained  the  very  spoi 
which  Buonaparte  had  fixed  upon  for 
maintaining  the  communication  with  F.gypt, 
which  was  now  in  greater  danger  than 
ever.  ^ 

The  capture  of  Malta  was,  however,  by 
its  consequences,  favourable  to  Napoleon's 
views  in  one  important  respect.  The  Em- 
peror  Paul  imagined  he  had  rights  upon  that 
island,  in  consequence  of  his  Imving  declar- 


ed ''limself  (Jrand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  ;  and  although,  by  his  desertinc 
.  the  coalition,  and  abandoning  the  common 
i  cause,  he  had  lost  all  right  to  expect  that 
Great  Britain  should  surrender  to  him  an 
important  acquisition  made  by  lier  own 
arms,  yet,  with  his  usual  intemperate  in- 
dulgence of  passion,  he  conceived  himself 
deeply  injured  by  its  being  withheld,  and 
nourished  from  that  time  an  implacable  re- 
sentment against  Kngland  and  her  govern- 
ment, the  ert'ects  of  which  are  afterwards  to 
he  traced. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Internal  Govennnent  of  France. —  (ienrral  attachment  to  the  Chief  Con.tul,  though  the- 
two  Factions  of  llepubliciins  and  Royalists  arc  hostile  to  him. — Plot  of  the  former  t» 
remove  him  by  Asiias.sination — Defeated. —  Vain  hopes  of  the  lioyalists,  that  Xapole- 
on  would  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  the  Bourbons — Applications  to  him  for  that 
effect  disappointed — Royalists  methodize  the  Plot  of  the  Infernal  Machine — Descrip- 
tion of  it— It  fails. — Suspicion  first  falls  on  the  Republicans,  and  a  decree  of  trans- 
portation «'?  passed  agaiiut  a  grenl  number  of  their  Chiefs — but  is  not  carried  into  ex- 
ecution —  The  actual  Coi^spirators  tried  and  executed. —  fJse  made  by  Buonaparte  of 
the  Conspiracy  to  consolidate  Dcspoti.tm. —  Various  Measures  devised  for  that  purpose. 
— System  of  the  Police. — Fouclu- — His  Skill.  Influence,  and  Power. — Xapoleon  be- 
comes jealous  of  him,  and  organises  measures  of  precaution  against  him. — Apprehen- 
sion entertained  by  the  Chief  Consul  of  the  effecLs  of  Literature,  and  his  efforts  against 
it. —  Persecution  of  Madame  de  Stael. —  The  Concordat — V^arious  Views  taken  of 
that  Measure. — Plan  for  a  general  System  of  Jurisprudence. — Amnesty  granted  to  the 
Emigrants.  —  Plans  of  Public  Education — Other  Plans  of  Improvement. — Hopes  of 
a  General  Peace. 


We  return  to  the  internal   government  of 
France  under  the  Chief  Consul. 

The  events  subsequent  to  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  seemed  to  work  a 
miraculous  change  on  the  Frencli  nation. 
The  superior  talents  of  Xapoleon,  with  the 
policy  exercised  by  Talleyrand  and  Fouchc, 
and  the  other  statesmen  of  ability  whom  he 
had  called  into  administration,  and  who  de- 
sired at  all  events  to  put  an  end  to  further 
revolutionary  movements — but,  above  all, 
the  victory  of  Marengo,  had  at  once  creat- 
ed and  attached  to  the  person  of  the  ('iiief 
Consul  an  immense  party,  which  might  be 
said  to  compreliend  all  those,  who,  being 
neither  decided  Royalists  nor  d'itermined 
Republicans,  were  inditferent  about  the 
form  of  the  government,  so  they  found  ease 
and  protection  while  living  under  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the 
two  factions  continued  to  exist ;  and  as  the 
power  of  the  First  Consul  became  at  once 
more  absolute  and  more  consfdidated,  it 
7rew  doubly  hateful  and  formidalile  to  them. 
His  political  existence  was  a  total  obstruc- 
tion to  the  system,  of  both  parlies,  and  yet 
one  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove. 
Thtre  was  no  national  council  loft,  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  First  Consul 
could  be  disputed,  or  his  measures  im- 
peached. The  strength  of  his  military 
power  bid  defiance  alike  to  popular  commo- 
tions, if  the  Democrats  had  yet  pos6e>'scd 
the  means  of  exerting  them,  and  to  the  1 
scattered  bands  of  the  Royalist  insurgents. 
What  chance  remained  for  ridding  them- 
selves of  the  autocrat,  in  whom  the  Re- 
publicans saw  a  dictator,  the  Royalists  an  | 


usurper  ?  None,  save  that,  being  mortal,  Na- 
poleon was  subject  to  be  taken  olTby  assas- 
sination. 

The  Democrats  were  naturally  tiie  first 
to  meditate  an  enterprise  of  this  nature. 
The  right  of  taking  off  a  tyrant  was,  accord- 
ing to  their  creed,  as  proper  to  any  private 
citizen  as  to  those  who  opposed  him  armed 
in  the  field.  The  act  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton — the  noble  deed  of  Brutus  and 
his  associates — were  consecrated  in  history, 
and  esteemed  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
a  free  constitution,  that  tfie  Convention,  on 
the  motion  of  Jean  de  Brie,  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  raise  a  legion  of  assassins 
armed  with  poniards,  who  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  pious  task  of  exterminat- 
ing all  foreign  princes,  statesmen,  and  min- 
isters— in  short,  all  who  were  accounted  the 
foes  of  freedom,  without  pity  or  distinction. 
In  a  party  entertaining  such  principles, 
there  could  be  no  scruple  on  the  snore  of 
morality  ;  and  where  they  had  been  so  late» 
ly  professed  by  thousands,  it  seemed  natu- 
ral that,  amid  tiie  multitude,  they  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  some  enthusi- 
astic and  gloomy  disposition,  which  might 
be  easily  provoked  to  act  upon  them. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  ob- 
scure Jacobins  should  have  early  nourished 
the  purpose  of  assassinating  Napoleon,  as 
the  enemy  of  his  country's  freedom,  and 
the  destroyer  of  her  liberties  ;  but  it  is  sin- 
gular, that  most  of  the  conspirators  against 
his  person  were  Italians,  .\rena,  brother 
of  the  deputy  who  was  said  to  have  aimed  a 
dagger  at  Buonaparte  in  the  Council  of  F'ivs 
Hundred,  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspira- 
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cy.  He  was  a  Corsican.  With  him,  Ce- 
raschi  and  Diana,  two  Italian  refugees  ;  a 
painter,  called  Topino  Lebrun  ;  and  two  or 
three  enlliusiasts  of  low  condition,  formed 
a  plot  for  the  purpose  of  as^sassinating  t-he 
Chief  Consul  at  the  Opera-house.  Their 
intention  was  detected  by  the  police  ;  Ce- 
raschi  and  Diana  were  arrested  behind  the 
scenes,  armed,  it  was  said,  and  prepared  for 
the  attempt,  and  Napoleon  was  congratulat- 
ed by  most  of  the  constituted  authorities 
upon  having  escaped  a  great  danger. 

Crassous,  President  of  the  Tribunate, 
made  a  singular  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  would  almost  bear  a  double  interpre- 
tation. "  There  had  been  so  many  conspir- 
acies," he  said,  "  at  so  many  different  pe- 
riods, and  under  so  many  different  pretexts, 
which  had  never  been  followed  up  either 
by  inquiry  or  punishment,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  citizens  had  become  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  their  existence.  This  in- 
credulity was  dangerous,"  he  argued;  "it 
was  time  it  should  be  ended."  With  this 
view.  Monsieur  Crassous  recommended, 
that  the  persons  guilty  on  the  present  oc- 
casion should  be  prosecuted  and  punislied 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  rigour  of  the 
laws. 

Buonaparte  replied,  with  military  indiffer- 
ence, that  he  had  been  in  no  real  danger. 
"  The  contemptible  wretches,"  he  said,  in 
something  like  a  renewal  of  his  Egyptian 
vein,  "  had  no  power  to  commit  tlic  crime 
they  meditated.  Besides  the  assistance  of 
the  whole  audience,!  had  v/ith  me  a  piquet 
of  my  brave  guard,  from  whom  the  wretch- 
es could  not  have  borne  a  look."  So  end- 
ed this  singular  discourse  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  neither  were  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  plot  made  public,  nor  the  con- 
spirators punished,  till  the  more  memorable 
attempt  on  Napoleon's  life  by  the  Royalists. 

The  Royalists,  as  a  party,  had  far  more 
interest  with  Buonaparte  than  the  Demo- 
crats. The  former  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples and  form  of  his  government, — it  was 
only  necessary  for  their  conversion,  that 
they  should  learn  to  endure  his  person  ; 
whereas  the  Jacobins  being  equally  averse 
to  the  office  to  which  he  aspired,  to  his 
power,  and  to  himself,  there  were  no  hopes 
of  their  being  brought  to  tolerate  either  the 
monarch  or  the  man.  Of  the  latter,  there- 
fore, Napoleon  entertained  equal  dislike 
and  distrust;  while,  from  obvious  causes, 
his  feelings  towards  the  former  were  in 
some  measure  friendly. 

The  Royalists,  too,  for  some  time  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  Buonaparte,  and 
conceived  that  he  intended,  in  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  exiled  royal  family.  The  enthusiastic 
of  the  party  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that 
the  throne  of  France  should  be  again  erect- 
ed, and  that  any  one  but  a  Bourbon  should 
dare  to  ascend  it.  Itseemed  to  them  im- 
possible thai  the  monarchy  should  revive 
without  l!ie  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
monarch,  and  tli^y  could  not  believe  that  a 
Corsican  soldier  of  fortune  would  meditate 
an  usurpation,  or  that  France  would  be  for 
■  moment  tolerant  of  Ids  pretensions.    The 


word  liberty  had,  indeed,  misled  the  people 
of  France  for  a  time,  but,  that  illusion  be- 
ing dissipated,  their  natural  love  to  the  roy- 
al race  would  return  like  a  reviving  spriB<T, 
and  again  run  in  its  old  channel. 

So  general  was  the  belief  among  this 
class,  that  Buonaparte  meditated  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbjns,  that  several  agents 
of  th^  family  made  their  wjiy  so  far  as  to 
sound  his  own  mind  upon  the  subject. 
Louis  himself,  afterwards  XVII'I.,  address- 
ed to  the  First  Consul  a  letter  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenor; — "You  cannot  achieve  the 
happiness  of  France  without  my  restora- 
tion, any  more  than  I  can  ascend  the  throne 
which  is  my  right,  without  your  co-opera- 
tion. Hasten  tlien  to  complete  the  good 
work,  which  none  but  you  can  accomplish 
and  name  the  rewards  which  you  claim  for 
your  friends." 

Buonaparte  answered  the  letter  with  cold 
civility.  He  esteemed  the  person,  he  sa-d, 
and  pitied  the  misfortunes,  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Conipte  de  Provence,  and 
should  be  glad  to  assist  him,  did  an  oppor- 
tunity permit.  But  as  his  Royal  Highness 
could  not  be  restored  to  France,  save  at 
the  expense  of  an  hundred  thousand  lives, 
it  was  an  enterprise  in  which  he,  Buona- 
parte, must  decline  to  aid  him. 

A  less  direct,  and  more  artful  course,  is 
said  to  have  been  attempted,  by  the  mission 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  pleasing  women  of  the 
time,  who,  obtaining  permission  to  come 
to  Paris  under  pretext  of  her  private  affairs, 
was  introduced  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  de- 
lighted Josephine  with  the  elegance  of  her 
manners.  Napoleon  did  not  escape  the  fasci- 
nation, but  the  instant  she  touched  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  the  interesting  Duchesse 
received  an  order  to  quit  Paris. 

As  soon  as  the  Royalists  discovered,  by 
the  failure  of  these  and  similar  applications, 
as  well  as  by  the  gradual  tendency  of  Buon- 
aparte's measures,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  the  thing  farthest  from  his 
purpose,  their  disappointment  exasperated 
them  against  the  audacious  individual, 
whose  single  person  seemed  now  the  only 
obstacle  to  that  event.  Monarchical  pow- 
er was  restored,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in 
form  ;  was  it  to  be  endured,  the  more  zeal- 
ous followers  of  the  Bourljons  demanded 
of  each  other,  that  it  should  become  the 
prize  of  a  military  usurper  ?  This  party,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Jacobins,  contained 
doubtless  many  adherents,  whom  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  political  principles  dis- 
posed to  serve  their  cause,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  crimes.  The  sentiments  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family  upon  such  a 
subject,  were  bocoming  their  high  rank.* 
They  were  resolved  to  combat  Buonaparte's 
pretensions  with  open  force,  such  as  befit- 
ted their  pretensions  as  head  of  the  chival- 
ry of  France,  but  to  leave  to  Jacobins  the 


*  The  opinions  of  the  royal  family  were  nohly 
expressed,  in  a  letter  written  by  llto  Prince  ofCon- 
ili'  to  the  Cornple  ile'.\rlois,  at  a  later  period, ■34th 
January  180;2,  which  will  be  hereafter  qunud  ftt 
length. 
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tchetnes  of  private  assassination.  St. II 
there  must  hsve  been  mai)}',  among  those 
characters  which  are  I'oun^  djring  the  mis- 
eries and  crimes  of  civil  w:ir,  who  conceiv- 
ed that  the  assassination  of  the  t'hiel'Con- 
6j|  would  be  received  as  ijood  service  when 
accomplished,  although  it  mi'^lit  not  be  au- 
thorized belnrehand.  Nay  ,  there  may  have 
been  partizans  zealous  enough  to  lake  the 
crime  and  punishment  cu  themselves,  with- 
out looking  farther  than  the  advantage 
which  their  party  would  receive  by  the  ac- 
tion. 

A  horrible  invention,  first  hatched,  it  is 
Baid.  by  tlie  Jacobins."  was  adopted  by  cer- 
tain Koyalists  ofa  low  description,  remark- 
able as  actors  in  the  wars  of  the  Cnouans, 
of  whom  the  leaders  were  named  Carbon 
and  St.  Regent.  It  was  a  inachiiic  consist- 
ing of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  placed  on  a 
cart  lo  which  it  was  strongly  secured.  a:i<l 
char'.'ed  with  grape-shot  so  disposed  around 
the  b?rrel,  as  to  be  dispersed  in  every 
direction  by  the  explosion.  The  fire  was 
to  be  communicated  by  a  slow  match.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  un- 
deterred bv  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
which  such  a  discharge  m'jst  occasion,  to 
place  the  machii-.o  in  the  street  through 
which  the  First  f'onsul  was  to  go  to  the 
Opera,  having  contrived  that  it  should  ex- 
plode, exactly  as  his  carriage  shouKI  pass 
the  spot ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  strata- 
gem, which  seemed  I'.s  uncertain  as  it  was 
atrocious,  was  within  an  hair's-brcadth  of 
success. 

On  thp  evening  of  the  10th  October  1800, 
Buonaparte  has  informed  us,  that  thr»]gh 
he  himself  fell  a  strong  desire  to  remain  at 
home,  his  wife  and  one  or  two  intimate 
friends  in-istcd  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Opera.  He  was  slumbering  under  a  cano- 
py when  they  awaked  him.  One  brought 
Xiis  hat,  anotiier  his  sword.  He  was  in  a 
manner  forced  into  his  carriage,  where  he 
a^ain  slumbered,  and  w.as  dreaming  of  the 
danger  which  he  had  escaped  in  an  altempt 
to  pass  the  river  Tagliamento  some  yciirs 
before.  On  a  sudden  he  awaked  amidst 
tluindci-  and  llame. 

The  cart  bearing  the  engine,  which  was 
placed  in  the  street  St.  Nicaise,  intercepted 
the  progress  of  the  Chief  Consul's  coach, 
which  p.sseditwilh  some  difficulty.  St. 
Regent  had  fired  the  match  at  the  appoint- 
ed instant;  but  the  coachman,  who  chanc- 
ed to  be  somewhat  intoxicated,  driving  un- 


♦  II  '•  sairt,  in  the  Momnirs  of  Fouchi^,  that  tha 
infein.  machine  was  the  invention  ori"irially  of  a 
Jacob  z  nnmeil  Chevalier,  as'ii^ted  by  ^eycr,  one 
oftlie  :!mc  party  ;  that  thoy  even  made  an  experi- 
ment c(  In  p<iwer,  by  exploding  an  cnjineof  the 
hind  hehiriil  the  t'onvenl  dc  In  Salpcttiere :  that 
this  circumstance  drew  on  lljem  the  atteniion  of 
the  police,  and  that  they  were  arreslei!.  It  does 
not  appear  by  what  means  the  lioyali.>i9  liernmo 
privy  lo  the  Jacobin  plot,  nor  is  the  story  in  all  iis 
ports  very  probable  ;  yet  it  wobld  seem  it  mii«l  ho 
partly  true,  since  ihe  attempt  "by  moans  of  rhe  in- 
fernal machine  was  at  fir.it  ctmrfei  upon  ihe  Jucu- 
liins,  in  consequence  of  CbovnlierN  lieing  known 
to  have  hail  some  scheme  in  agilatinn,  tn  be  exe- 
cuted by  ainilar  means,  in  the  course  uf  the  pre- 
riouj  yeirr. 


usually  fast,  the  carriage  had  passed  tha 
machine  two  seconds  before  the  explosion 
took  place  j  and  that  almost  imperceptible 
fraction  of  time  was  enough  to  save  the 
life  which  was  aimed  at.  'I'he  explosion 
was  terrible,  'i'wo  or  three  houses  were 
greatly  damaged — twenty  persons  killed, 
and  about  fifty-three  woundcJ  ;  among  the 
latter  was  the  incendiary  St.  Regent.  The 
report  was  heard  several  leagues  from  Pans. 
Buonaparte  instantly  exclaimed  to  Lannea 
and  Bessiere.s,  who  were  in  the  carriage, 
•' W'e  are  blown  up!"  The  attendants 
would  have  stopped  llic  coach,  but  with 
more  presence  of  mind  he  commanded 
them  to  drive  on,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  Opera;  his  coacliuian  during  the  whole 
time  never  discovering  what  had  happened, 
but  conceiving  the  Consul  had  only  receiv- 
ed a  salute  of  artillery. 

A  public  oilicer,  escaped  from  such  a 
peril,  became  an  object  of  yet  deeper  in- 
terest than  formerly  to  the  citizens  in  gen- 
er.il ;  and  the  reception  of  the  Consul  at 
the  Opera,  and  elsewhere,  was  more  enthu- 
siastic than  ever.  Relief  was  ostentatious- 
ly distisbuled  amongst  the  wounded,  and 
the  relatives  of  the  slain  ;  and  every  one, 
shocked  with  the  wild  atrocity  of  such  a 
rccklesj  plot,  became,  while  they  execrated 
the  perpetrators,  attached  in  proportion  to 
the  object  of  their  cruelty.  A  disappointed 
conspiracy  always  adds  strength  to  the 
government  against  which  it  is  directed; 
and  Buonaparte  did  not  fail  to  push  this  ad- 
vantage to  the  uttermost. 

Notwithstanding  tliat  the  infernal  ma- 
chine (for  so  it  was  not  unapproprialely 
termed)  had  in  fact  been  manriLred  by  the 
hands  of  Royalists,  the  first  suspicion  fell 
on  the  Republicans;  and  Buonaparte  took 
the  opportunity,  before  the  public  were  un- 
decrivetl  on  the  subject,  of  dealing  that 
party  a  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
did  not  recover  during  his  reign.  An  arbi- 
trary decree  of  the  Senate  was  asked  and 
readily  outained,  for  tlic  transportation  be- 
yond seas  of  ne'.rly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  broken  fiiclinn  of  the 
Jacobins,  among  wliom  were  several  names 
which  belonged  to  the  cplebratrd  Rcign  of 
Terror,  an'!  \:h('  figured  in  the  rolls  of  the 
National  Convciitior..  'I'hese  men  were 
so  generally  haled,  as  connected  with  the 
atrocious  scenes  during  the  reign  of  Roln  s- 
pierre,  that  the  unpopularity  of  their  char- 
acters excused  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them,  and  their  fate  was 
viewed  with  cotnnlacency  by  many,  and 
with  inditTerence  by  all.  In  the  end.  the 
First  Consul  became  so  persuaded  of  the 
political  insignificance  of  these  relics  of 
Jacobinisfli,  (who,  in  fact,  were  as  harmless 
as  the  fragments  of  a  boinb-shell  after  its 
ex|>ln9inn,)  that  tlie  decree  of  deportation 
was  never  enforced  against  them  ;  and  Fe- 
lix r,epelletier,  ( 'haiidieu,  Tal<«t.  and  their 
compinions,  .vere  allowed  to  live  obscure- 
ly in  Frince.  watched  closely  bv  the  po- 
lice, and  under  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  venture  to  ap])roach  Paris. 

'Phe   actual  conspirators  were  pror.ep'lcd 
against  with  seventy.     Chevalior  and  V'ey- 
i,>3 
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cer,  Jacobins,  said  to  have  constructed  the 
original  model  of  the  infernal  machine, 
were  tried  before  a  military  commission, 
condemned  to  be  shot,  and  suftered  death 
accordingly. 

Arena,  Ceraschi,  Le  Brun,  and  Demer- 
ville,  were  tried  before  the  ordinary  court 
of  criminal  judicature,  and  condemned  by 
the  voice  of  a  jury,  although  there  was 
little  cvideni'e  again?t  them,  save  that 
of  their  accomplice  Harel,  by  whom  tliey 
had  been  betrayed.  They  also  were  exe- 
cuted. 

At  a  late.-  period.  Carbon  and  St.  Picgent. 
Royalists,  the  agents  in  the  actual  attempt 
of  lOlh  October,  were  also  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  put  to  death.  Some  persons  tried  for 
the  same  offence  were  acquitted  ;  and  jus- 
tice seems  to  have  been  distributed  with  an 
impartiality  unusual  in  France  since  the 
Revolution. 

But  Buonaparte  did  not  design  that  the 
consequences  of  these  plots  should  end 
with  the  deaths  of  the  wretches  engaged  in 
them.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
neglected  to  advance  his  principal  object, 
which  was  the  erection  of  France  into  a 
despotic  kingdom,  and  the  possessing  him- 
seir  or  uncoiiirolled  power  over  the  lives, 
properties,  thoughts,  and  opinions,  of  those 
who  were  born  Ids  fellow-subjects,  and  of 
whom  the  very  meanest  but  lately  boasted 
himself  his  equal.  He  has  himself  ex- 
pressed his  purpose  respecting  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  Eight,  or  Consular  Gov- 
ernment, in  words  dictated  to  General 
Gotirgaud. 

"The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed  ;  but 
the  aid  of  time  and  events  were  necessary 
for  their  realization.  The  organization  of 
the  Consulate  :iad  presented  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  them  ;  it  taught  unanimity, 
and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point 
gained,  Napoleon  was  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  form  and  denominations  of  the  sev- 
eral constituted  bodies.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  the  Revolution.  It  was  natural  that  the 
will  of  these  men,  who  had  followed  it 
through  all  its  phases,  should  prevail  in 
questions  as  difficult  as  they  were  abstract. 
The  wisest  plan  was  to  go  on  from  day  to 
day — by  the  polar  star  by  which  Napoleon 
meant  to  guide  the  Revolution  to  the  haven 
he  desired." 

If  there  is  anything  obscure  in  this  pas- 
sage, it  received  but  too  luminous  a  com- 
mentary from  the  course  of  Buonaparte's 
actions  ;  all  of  which  tend  to  siiow  that  he 
embraced  the  Consular  government  as  a 
mere  temporary  airangement,  calculated  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  French  nation  for 
Ills  ulterior  views  of  ambition,  as  young 
colts  are  ridden  witha  light  bridle  until  they 
are  taught  by  degrees  to  endure  the  curb 
and  bit,  or  as  water-fowl  taken  in  a  decoy 
are  first  introduced  within  a  wider  circuit 
of  nets,  in  ordc^r  to  their  being  gradually 
brought  within  that  strict  enclosure  where 
they  are  made  .absolute  prisoners.  He  tells 
us  in  plain  terms,  he  let  the  revolutionary 
sages  take  their  own  way  in  arranging  the 
constitution  ;  determined,  without  regard- 
ing the  rules  they  laid  down  on  the  chart. 


!  to  steer  his  course  by  one  fixed  point  to  one 
I  desired  haven.     That  polar  star  was  his  own 
[  selfish    interest — that  haven  was  despotic 
I  power.     What  he  considered  as  most  for 
J  his    own    interest,  he   was  determined   to 
j  consider  as  the  government  most  suited  for 
France   also.     Perhaps   he    may   have  per- 
I  suaded  himself  that  he  was  actually  serving 
,  his  country  as  well  as  himself ;  and,  indeed, 
justly  considered,  he  was  in  both  instances 
j  equally  grievously  mistaken. 
j      With  the  views   which  he   entertained, 
[  the  Chief  Consul  regarded  the  conspiracies 
I  ag-iinsl  his  life  as  affording  a  pretext  for  ex- 
I  tending  his  power  too  favourable  to  be  neg- 
i  iected.      These   repeated    attacks    on    the 
I  Head  of  the   stale   made   it  desirable   that 
j  some  mode  should  be  introduced  of  trying' 
such    offences,   briefer   and  more   arbitrary 
than  the   slow  forms  required  by   ordinary 
j  jurisprudence.      The    prompt   and    speedy 
I  justice  to  be  expected  from  a  tribunal  freed 
from  the  ordinary  restraint  of   formalities 
and  juries,  was  stated  to  be  more  necessary 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  public  roads, 
infested  by  bands   called  Chauffeurs,  who 
stopped    the  public  carriages,  intercepted 
the  communications  of  commerce,  and  be- 
came so  formidable,  that  no   public    coach 
was  permitted  to  leave  Paris  without  a  mil- 
itary guard  of  at  least  four  soldiers  on  the 
roof.     This  was  used  as  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  constituting  a  special  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Buonaparte  could  be  at  no  loss  for  mod- 
els of  such  an  institution.  .\s  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  whole 
arsenal  of  revolutionary  weapons  forged  in 
the  name  of  Liberty,  to  oppress  the  dear- 
est rights  of  humanity.  He  had  but  to  se- 
lect that  which  best  suited  him,  and  to 
mould  it  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
country  which  had  so  long  endured  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was  not  likely  to 
wince  under  any  less  stern  judicature. 

The  Court  which  government  now  pro- 
posed to  establish,  was  to  consist  of  eight 
members  thus  qualified.  1.  The  president 
and  two  judges  of  the  ordinary  criminal 
tribunal.  ~.  Three  military  men.  bearing 
at  least  the  rank  of  captain.  3.  Two  citi- 
zens, to  be  suggested  by  government,  who 
should  be  selected  from  such  as  were  by 
the  constitution  qualified  to  act  as  judges. 
Thus  five  out  of  eight  judges  were  directly 
named  by  the  government  for  the  occasion. 
The  Court  was  to  decide  without  jury,  with- 
out appeal,  and  without  revision  of  any  kind. 
,\s  a  boon  to  the  accused,  the  Court  were 
to  have  at  least  six  members  present,  and 
there  was  to  be  no  casting  vote  ;  so  that 
the  party  would  have  his  acquittal,  unless 
six  members  out  of  eight,  or  four  members 
out  of  six,  should  unite  in  finding  him  guil 
ty  ;  whereas  in  other  courts,  a  bare  ma- 
jority is  sufficient  ior  condemnation. 

With  this  poor  boon  to  public  opinion, 
the  special  Commission  Court  was  to  be  the 
jurisdiction  befoVe  whom  armed  insurcents, 
conspirators,  and  in  general  men  guilty  of 
crimes  against  the  social  compact,  were  to 
undergo  their  trial. 

The  Counsellor  of  State,  Portalis,   laid 
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this  plan  before  the  Legislative  Body,  by 
whom  it  was,  according  to  coiislitutionat 
Conn,  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Tribunate.  It  was  in  this  body,  the  only 
e.'iisting  bran'-h  pf  the  constitniion  where 
»vas  prescrveil  .some  sii.ulow  of  popular 
forms  and  of  iroo  debate,  that  those  who 
coMtiiuibd  to  entertain  free,  sentiments 
could  have  any  opportunity  of  expressing 
tiienri.  Benjamin  Constant,  Daunon,  ("bo- 
nier, and  oti.ers,  the  gleanings  as  it  were  of 
the  liberal  party,  made  an  honourable  but 
unavailing  defence  against  this  invasion  of 
tiie  constitution,  studying  at  the  same  time 
to  e.tpress  their  opposition  in  language  and 
by  arguments  least  likely  to  give  oHence  to 
the  government.  To  the  honour  of  tiic 
Tribunate,  which  was  the  frail  but  sole  re- 
maining barrier  of  liberty,  the  project  had 
nearly  made  sh'pwrcck,  and  was  only  pass- 
ed by  a  small  majority  of  f<uly-iiine  over 
forty-one.  In  the  Legislative  Body  there 
was  also  a  strong  minority.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  friends  of  liberty,  however  deprived 
of  direct  popular  representation,  and  of  all 
the  means  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
were  vet  determined  to  maintain  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  First  Consul,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  England. 

.Another  law,  passed  at  this  time,  must 
have  had  a  coolinn  effect  on  the  zeal  of 
some  of  these  patriots.  It  was  announced 
that  there  were  a  set  of  persons,  who  were 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  public  enemies 
than  as  criminals,  and  who  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against  rather  by  anticipating  and  de- 
feating their  sciiemes  than  by  punishing 
their  offences.  These  consisted  of  Repub- 
licans. Royalists,  or  any  others  entertaining, 
or  supposed  to  entertain,  opinions  inimical 
to  the  present  state  of  allairs  ;  and  tiie  law 
now  passed  entitled  the  government  to  treat 
them  as  suspected  persons,  and  as  such,  to 
banish  them  from  Paris  or  from  France. 
Thus  was  the  Chief  Consul  invested  with 
full  power  over  the  personal  liberty  of  eve- 
ry person  whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  the 
enemy  of  his  government. 

Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  avail  himself 
to  the  uttermost  of  the  powers  which  ho 
had  thus  extracted  from  the  Constitutional 
Bodies,  by  the  frirjhtful  agency  of  the  po- 
lice. This  institution  may,  even  in  its  mild- 
est form,  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil ; 
for  although,  while  great  cities  continue  to 
afford  obscure  retreats  for  vice  and  crime 
of  every  description,  there  must  be  men, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  discover  and  bring 
criminals  to  justice,  as  while  there  are  ver- 
min in  the  animal  world,  there  must  be 
kites  and  carrion-crows  to  diminish  their 
number;  yet,  as  the  excellence  of  these 
guardians  of  the  public  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  their  familiarity  with  the  arts, 
haunts,  and  practices  of  culprits,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  feel  the  same  horror  for 
crimes,  or  criminals,  which  is  common  to 
other  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a 
sympathy  with  them  of  the  same  kind 
which  hunters  entertain  for  the  game  which 
is  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Besides,  a.s 
much  of  their  business  is  carried  on  by  the 
medium  of  apiea,  they  must  be  able  to  per 


I  sonata  the  manners  and  opinions  of  those 
whom  they  detect ;  and  are  frequently  in- 
duced, by  their  own  interest,  to  direct,  en- 
courarje,  nay,  'suggest  crimes,  that  tliey 
mav  obtain  the  reward  due  for  conviction 
of  llie  olfcnders. 

.Applied  to  slate  offences,  the  agincy  of 
such  persons,  llioush  sometimes  unavoida- 
ble, is  yet  more  frightt'ully  dangerous.  Mor- 
al deliiKiueiicies  can  he  hardly  with  any 
probability  attributed  to  worthy  or  innocent 
persons  ;  but  there  is  no  character  so  pure, 
that  he  who  bears  it  may  not  be  supposed 
capable  of  entertaining  t'alse  and  exaggerat- 
ed opinions  in  politics,  and,  as  such,  be- 
come the  victim  of  treachery  and  delation. 
In  France,  a  prey  to  so  many  factions,  the 
power  of  the  police  had  become  over- 
whelming; indeed  the  very  existence  of 
the  government  seemed  in  some  measure 
dependent  iipor.  the  accuracy  of  their  in- 
t(!lligcnce  ;  and  for  this  purpose  their  iium 
bers  had  been  enlarged,  and  their  discipli.-.e 
perfected,  under  the  administration  of  the 
sagacious  and  crafty  Fouche.  This  remark 
able  person  had  been  an  outrageous  Jaco 
bin,  and  dipped  deep  in  the  horrors  of 
the  revolutionary  government — an  adherent 
of  B.irras,  and  a  partaker  in  the  venality 
and  peculation  which  characterized  that  pe- 
riod. He  was,  therefore,  totally  without 
principle  ;  but  his  nature  was  not  of  that 
last  degree  of  depravity,  which  delights  in 
evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  good  sense 
told  him,  that  an  unnecessary  crime  was  a 
political  blunder.  The  lenity  with  which 
lie  exercised  his  terrible  office,  when  left  in 
any  degree  to  his  own  discretion,  while  it 
never  prevented  his  implicit  execution  of 
Buonaparte's  commands,  made  the  abomi- 
nable system  over  which  he  presided  to  a 
certain  extent  endurable  ;  and  thus  even 
his  good  qualities,  while  Ihey  relieved  in- 
dividual sntfcring,  were  of  disservice  to  his 
country,  by  reconciling  her  to  bondage. 

T\n:  haute  police,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
French,  meaning  that  department  vvliich 
applies  to  politics  and  st:ite  affairs,  had  been 
unaccountably  neglected  by  the  ministers 
of  Louis  XVL,  and  was  much  disorganized 
bv  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution. — 
The  demagogues  of  the  Convention  had 
little  need  of  a  regular  system  of  the  kind, 
livery  affiliated  club  of  Jacobins  supplied 
them' with  spies,  and  with  instruments  of 
their  pleasure.  The  Directory  stood  in  a 
dilfereiit  situation.  They  hail  no  general 
partv  of  their  own,  and  maintained  their  au- 
thority, by  balancing  the  Moderates  and 
Democrat:!  against  each  other.  They, 
therefore,  were  more  dependent  upon  the 
police  than  their  predecessors, 'and  they  in- 
trusted Fouche  with  the  superintendence. 
It  was  then  that,  destroying,  or  rather  su- 
perse(lin<r,  the  separate  offices  where  the 
asents  ot' the  police  pretended  to  a  certain 
independence  of  acting,  he  brought  the 
whole  system  to  concentrate  within  his  own 
cabinet.  By  combining  the  reports  of  hi^ 
agents,  and  of  the  various  individuals  with 
whom  under  various  pretexts  he  maint.iin- 
cd  correspondence,  the  Minister  of  Police 
arrived  at  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  th« 
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purpose,  disposition,  adherents,  and  tools 
of  the  different  parties  in  France,  that  he 
sould  anticipate  their  mode  of  acting  upon 
all  occasions  tliat  were  likely  to  occur, 
knew  what  measures  were  likely  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  when  any  particular  accident 
took  place,  was  able,  from  his  previous 
general  information,  to  assign  it  to  the  real 
cause,  and  the  true  actors. 

An  unlimited. system  of  espial,  and  that 
stretching  through  society  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
this  system,  which  had  not  arrived  to  its  ut- 
most height,  till  Napoleon  ascended  the 
throne.  Still,  before  his  reign,  it  existed 
all  through  France,  controlling  the  most 
conf  lential  expressions  of  opinion  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  like  some  iiiephitic  vapour, 
etitling  tho  breath  though  it  was  invisible 
to  the  eye,  and,  by  its  mvsterious  terrors, 
putting  a  stop  to  all  discussion  of  public 
measures,  which  was  not  in  the  tone  of 
implicit  approbation. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  this  estab- 
lis'mient  was  immense  ;  for  Fouche  com- 
prehended amongst  his  spies  and  inform- 
ers persons,  whom  no  ordinary  gratuity 
Would  have  moved  to  act  such  a  part.  But 
this  expense  was  provided  for  by  the  large 
sums  which  the  Minister  of  Police  receiv- 
ed for  the  toleration  yielded  to  brothels, 
gambling-houses,  and  other  places  of  prof- 
ligacy, to  whom  he  granted  licenses,  in 
consideiation  of  their  observing  certain 
regulations.  His  system  of  espial  was  also 
e.:tended,  by  the  information  which  was 
collected  in  these  haunts  of  debauchery ; 
and  thus  the  vices  of  the  capital  v/ere  made 
to  support  the  means  by  which  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  despotic  government.  His  au- 
to-biography contains  ,t  boast,  that  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  Chief  Consul  was  his 
pensioner,  and  that  the  lavish  profusion  of 
Josephine  made  even  her  willing  to  ex- 
change intelligence  concerning  the  Chief 
Consul's  views  and  plans.  'J'hus  was  Fou- 
che not  only  a  spy  upon  the  people  in  be- 
half of  Buonaparte,  but  a  spy  also  on  Buo- 
naparte himself. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  the  director  of  this 
terrible  enginerv  was  so  great,  as  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  Napoleon,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  counter-balance  it  by  dividing  the  de- 
partment of  police  into  four  distinct  offi- 
ces. There  were  established,  1st,  The 
military  police  of  the  palace,  over  which 
Duroc,  the  grand  master  of  the  household, 
presided.  2d,  The  police  maintained  by 
the  inspector  of  the  gens-d'armes.  Sri, 
That  exercised  over  the  city  of  Paris  by  the 
Prefect.  4th,  The  general  police,  which 
still  remained  under  the  control  of  Fouche. 
Thus,  the  First  Consul  received  every  day 
four  reports  of  police,  and  esteemed  him- 
self secure  of  learning,  through  some  one 
of  them,  informition  which  the  others 
might  have  an  interest  in  concealing. 

The  a-xents  of  these  ditferent  bodies  were 
frequently  unknown  to  each  other  ;  and  it 
often  happened,  that  when,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  office,  thev  were  about  to  arrest 
some   ind'vidual   who   had   incurro»l   suspi- 


cion, they  found  him  protected  against 
them,  by  his  connexion  with  other  bureaux 
of  police.  The  system  was,  therefore,  as 
complicated  as  it  was  oppressive  and  un- 
just ;  but  we  shall  have  such  frequent  op- 
portunity to  refer  to  the'  subject,  that  we 
need  here  only  repeat,  that,  with  reference 
to  his  real  interest,  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Buonaparte  that  he  found  at  his  disposal  so 
ready  a  weapon  of  despotism  as  the  organ- 
ized police,  wielded  by  a  hand  so  experi- 
enced as  that  of  Fouche. 

li  was   the   duly  of  the  police  to  watch 
the  progress   of  public  opinion,  whether  it 
was  expressed  in   general  society,  and  con- 
fidential communication,  or  by  the  medium 
of  the  press.     Buonaparte  entertained  a  fe- 
verish apprehension  of  the  elfects  of  litera- 
ture  on  the  general  mind,  and  in  doing  so 
acknowledged  tlie  weak  points   in  his  gov- 
ernment.    The  public  journals  were  under 
the  daily  and  constant  superintendence  of 
the  police,  and  their  editors  were  summon- 
ed  before   Fouche   when   anything  was   in- 
serted which    could  be  considered  as  dis- 
respectful to    his   authority.     Threats   and 
promises  were    liberally  employed  on  such 
occr.sions,   and   such  journalists  as   proved 
refractory,  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  the 
former  were  no  vain   menaces.     The   sup- 
pression of  the    offensive    newsnaoer   was 
often  accompanied   by   the  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  the    editor.      The    same 
measure  was  dealt   to  authors,  booksellers, 
and  publishers,  respecting  whom  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Buonaparte  amounted  to  a  species 
of  disease. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  an  absolute 
crovernment    should  be  disposed  to  usurp 
the   total    management  of  the   daily   press, 
and  such  other  branches  of  literature  as  are 
immediately  connected  with  politics  ;  but 
the    interierence    of   Buonaparte's    police 
went  much  farther,  and  frequently  required 
from  those  authors  who  wrote  only  on  gener- 
al topics,  some  express  recognizance  of  his 
authority.     The  ancient  Christians  would 
not  attend  the  theatre,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary that,  previous  to  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene,  they  should  sacrifice  some 
grains  of  incense  to  the  false  deity,  suppos- 
ed to  preside  over  the  place.     In  like  man- 
ner, men  of  generous  minds  in  France  were 
often  obliged  to  suppress  works  on  subjects 
the    most  alien  to  politics,  because    they 
could  not  easily  obtain  a  road  to  the  public 
unless  they  consented  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  individual,  who  had  usurped  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  extinguished  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country.     The  circumstances 
which  subjected  Madame  de  Stael  to  a  long 
persecution  by  the  police  of  Buonaparte, 
may  be  quoted  as  originating  in  this  busy 
desire,  of  connecting  his  government  with 
the  publications  of  all  persons  of  genius. 

VVe  have  been  already  led  to  notice,  that 
there  existed  no  cordiality  betwixt  Buona- 
parte and  the  gifted  daughter  of  Meeker. 
Their  characters  were  far  from  suited  to 
each  other.  She  had  manifestly  regarded 
the  First  Consul  as  a  subject  of  close  and 
curious  observation,  and  Buonaparte  loved 
not  that  any  one  should  make  him  thoaiih- 
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ject  of  minute  scrutiny.  Madame  de  Stael  wiih  die  plenipotentiaries  cf  the  Pope.  Tlie 
was  the  centre  .ilso  of  a  dislinzuished  circle  ralilicalions  were  exciianged  on  the  ISth  of 
of  Bocietv  in  Fiance,  several  of  whotn  were  September  liJOl  ;  and  wlien  lliey  uere  pub- 
engaged  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  lished,  it  was  sin;.'ular  to  bohdld  how  sub- 
and  the  resolution  of  a  few  members  of  the  inissively  the  once  proud  Sec  of  Rome  lay 
Tribunate,  lo  make  some  etfurts  to  check  ,  prostrated  bilore  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
the  advance  of  Buonaparte  to  arbitrary  pow-  I  and  how  absolutely  he  must  have  dictated 
er,  was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  her  saloon,  I  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Every  article 
and  under  her  encouragement.  Kor  this  '  inn'ivated  on  some  of  those  rights  and 
she  was  only  banished  from  Paris.  But  |  claims,  which  the  Church  of  Roaie  had  for 
when  she  v^'as  about  to  publish  her  excel-  !  ages  asserted  as  the  unalienable  privile'^es 
lent  and  spirited  book  on  (Jerman  manners  i  of  her  infallible  head. 

and  literature,  in  which,  unhappily,  there  L  It  was  provided,  that  the  Catholic  re- 
was  no  mention  of  the  French  nation,  or'  ligion  should  be  freely  exercised  in  France, 
Its  supreme  chief,  Madame  de  Stael's  work  j  acknowledired  as  the  national  faith,  and'ita 
was  seized   by  the  police,  and   she  was  fa-    service   openly   practised,  subject  to  such 


voured  with  a  line  from  Fouche,  acquaint- 
ing her  that  the  air  of  France  did  not  suit 
her  health,  anS  inviting  her  to  leave  it  with 
all  convenient  speed.  While  in  e.xile  from 
Paris,  which  she  accounted  her  country, 
the  worthy  Prefect  of  Geneva  suggested  a 
mode  by  which  she  misjht  regain  favour.  An 
ode  on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Home.  w.a8 
recommended  as  the  means  of  conciliation. 
Madame  de  Stael  answered,  she  should 
limit  herself  to  wishing  him  a  good  nurse  ; 
and  became  exposed  to  new  rigours,  even 


regulations  of  police  as  the  French  govor 
ment  should  judge  necessary.  11.  The 
Pope,  in  concert  with  the  French  govern- 
ment was  to  make  a  new  division  of  dio- 
ceses, and  to  require  of  the  existing  bishops 
even  the  resignation  of  their  sees,  should 
that  be  found  necessary  to  complete  the 
new  arrangement.  III.  The  sees  which 
should  become  vacant  by  such  resignation, 
or  by  deprivation,  in  case  a  voluntary  abdi- 
cation was  refused,  as  also  all  future  vacan- 
cies, were  to  be   filled  up  by  the  Pope,  oa 


extending  to  the   friends   who  ventured   to  I  nominations   proceeding  from   the    French 


visit  her  in  her  exile.  So  general  was  the 
French  influence  all  over  Europe,  that,  to 
shelter  herself  from  the  persecutions  bv 
which  she  was  everywhere  followed,  she 
was  at  length  obliged  to  escape  to  England, 
by  the  remote  way  of  Russia.  Chenier, 
author  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Marseilloise, 
though  formerly  the  panegyrist  of  Clcneral 
Buonaparte,  became,  with  other  literary 
persons  who  did  not  bend  low  enough   to 


government.     IV.  The  new  bishops   were 
to   take   an  oath   of  fidelity  lo  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  observe  a  ritual,  in  which  there 
were  to  be  especial  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
Consuls.     V.    The  church-livings   were  to 
undergo   a   new  division,   and    the    bishops 
were   to  nominate  to  them,  but  only  such 
persons  as  should  be  approved  bv  the  gov- 
ernment.     \"I.     The    government    was    to 
make   suitable    provision   for   the   national 
his  new  dignity,  cbjects  of  persecution  to  I  clergy,  w  hile  the  Pope  expressly  renounced 
the  First  Consul.     The  childish  pertinacity  )  all  right  competent  to  him  and  his  success- 
with  which  Napoleon  followed  up  such  un-  I  ors,  to  challenge  or  dispute  the  sales  of 


reasonable  piques,  belongs  indeed,  chieflv 
to  the  history  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  show- 
ed  its  blossoms  earlier.  The  power  of  in- 
dulging such  petty  passions,  goes,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  foster  and  encourage  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  in  the  case  of  Buonaparte,  this 
power,  great  in  itself,  was  increased  by 
the  dangerous  facilities  which  the  police 
oflered,  for  gratifving  the  spleen,  or  the 
revenge,  of  the  offended  sovereign. 

Another  support,  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  giounded  on  the  most  opposite  princi- 
ples, was  afforded  to  the  risinj  power  of 
Napoleon,  through  the  re-establishnu-nf  of 
religion  in  France,  bv  his   treatv    with    the 


church  property  which  had  been  made  since 
the  Revolution. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  compact,  by 
which  Pius  VII.  surrendered  to  a  soldier, 
whose  name  was  five  or  six  years  before 
unheard  of  in  Europe,  those  high  claims  to 
supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs,  which  his 
predecessors  had  maintained  for  so  many 
ages  against  the  whole  potentates  of  Europe. 
A  puritan  might  have  said  of  the  Power 
seated  on  the  Seven  Hills — •'  Babylon  ia. 
fallen,  it  is  fallen  that  great  city  '."  The 
more  rigid  Catholics  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. The  Concordat,  they  alleged,  showed 
rather  the   abasement  of  the  Roman   hier- 


Pope.  cnlled  the  Concordat.      Two  great  I  archy  than  the   re-erection  of  the  Gallic 
steps  had  been  taken  towards  this  important  1  church. 

point,  by  the  edict  opening  the  cjjurches,  \  The  proceedings  against  the  existing 
and  renewing  the  exercise  of  the  (Christian  '.  bishops  of  France,  most  of  whom  were  of 
religion,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  :  course  emigrants,  were  also  but  little  edi- 
to  his  temporal  dominions,  after  the  battle  i  fying.  .\cting  upon  the  article  of  the  Con- 
of  Marengo.  The  further  objects  to  be  i  cordat  already  noticed,  and  caused,  as  the 
attained  were  the  sanction  of  the  First  Con-  \  loiter  itself  states,  "  bv  the  exigencies  of 
sul's  governrnfnt  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  one  i  the  times,  which  exercises  its  violence 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  re-establish-  even  on  us,''  the  Pope  required  of  each  of 
ment  of  the  richts  of  the  church  in  France,  |  these  reverend  persons,  by  an  especial  man- 
so  far  as  should  be  found  consistent  with  I  date,  to  accede  to  the  compact,  bv  surren 
tlic  new  order  of  things.  dering  his  see,  as  therein  provided.     The 

This  important  treaty  was  managed  by  ]  order  was  peremptory  in  its  terms,  and  an 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  who,  wilh  three  col- i  answer  w.as  demanded  within  fifteen  days. 
leagues,  held  confercoceB  for  that  purpose  I  The  purpose  of  this  haste  was  to  pre  root 
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consultation  or  combination,  and  to  place 
before  each  bishop,  individually,  the  choice 
of  compliance,  thereby  gaining  a  right  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  new  hierarchy  ;  or  of 
re''u£al,  in  which  case  the  Pope  would  be 
obliged  to  dechire  the  see  vacant,  in  con- 
formity to  his  engagement  v.'ith  Buonaparte. 

The  bishops  \\\  general  declined  compli- 
ance witfi  a  request,  wliich,  on  the  part  of 
the  PoDC,  was  r^vidently  made  by  compul- 
sion. Thev  o'lered  to  lay  their  resignation 
at  his  Holines.s's  foet,  so  soon  as  they 
should  bo  assured  that  tliere  was  reirular 
canonical  piovisi'in  made  for  filling  up  their 
sees;  but  they  declined  by  any  voluntary 
act  of  theirs,  to  give  countenance  to  the 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  church  im- 
plied in  tl;o  Concordat,  and  preferred  exile 
and  poverty  to  any  provisio-.i  which  they 
might  obtain,  by  consenting  to  compromise 
the  privileges  of  the  hierachy.  These  pro- 
ceedings ffi-catly  increased  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  the  Concordat  among  the  more  zeal- 
ous Catholics. 

Others  of  that  faith  there  were,  who, 
though  thev  considered  the  new  system  as 
very  imperfect,  vet  thought  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  preserving  in  France  some  sense 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  under  the 
total  disuse  of  public  worship,  stood  a 
chance  of  being  entirely  extinguished  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  They  re- 
membered, that  though  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  F.sdras  shed  tears  of  natural  sorrow 
when  they  beheld  the  inferiority  of  the  sec- 
ond Temple,  yet  Providence  had  sanction- 
ed its  erection,  under  the  warr.-.nt.  and  by 
permission  of  an  unbelieving  task-master. 
J'hey  granted  that  the  countenance  shown 
by  Buonaparte  to  the  religious  establish- 
me;it,  was  entirely  from  motives  of  self-in- 
terest;  but  still  they  hoped  that  God.  wjio 
■works  his  own  will  by  the  selfish  passions 
of  individuals,  was  now  using  those  of  the 
First  Consul  to  recall  some  sense  of  reli- 
gion to  France  ;  and  they  anticipated  that 
religion,  as  the  best  friend  of  all  that  is  good 
and  graceful  in  humanity,  was  likely,  in 
course  of  time,  to  bring  back  and  encour- 
age a  sense  of  rational  liberty. 

The  revolutionary  part  of  France  beheld 
the  Concordat  with  very  different  eyes. 
The  Clirisfian  religion  was,  as  to  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  of  old,  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Jacobins,  and  foolishness  to  the  philoso- 
phers. U  was  a  system  which  they  had  at- 
tacked v.ith  a  zeal  even  as  eager  as  that 
■which  they  had  directed  against  monarchi- 
cal institutions ;  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  altar,  they  foresaw  the  re-erection  of 
the  throne.  Buonaparte  defended  himself 
nniong  the  philosophers,  bv  comparin'j  his 
Concordat  tn  a  sort  of  vaccination  of  reli- 
gion, which,  by  introducing  a  slighter  kind 
into  the  system  of  the  state,  would  gradu- 
ally prepare   for  its  enti:-e  extinction. 

In  the  meantime,  he  proceeded  to  renew 
the  ancient  league  betwixt  the  church  and 
crown,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possible. 
Portalis  was  created  Minister  of  Rcli'jion. 
a  new  office,  for  unna'jing  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  fli?  IkuI  deserved  this  preferment, 
\>y  a  Icari'cd  and  argunr.'nt.itive  speech  to 


I  the  Legislative  Body,  in  which  he  proved  tt 
the  French  statesmen,  (what  in  other  coun 
tries  is  seldom  considered  as  matter  of 
!  doubt.)  that  the  exercise  of  religion  is  con- 
I  genial  to  human  nature,  and  worthy  of  be 
I  ing  cherished  and  protected  bv  the  state 
!  The  Concordat  was  inaugurated  at  Notre 
Dame  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Buon 
aparte  attended  in  person,  with  all  the  bad 
gcs  and  pomp  of  royalty,  and  in  the  styli 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possihle  that  of  th« 
former  Kings  of  France.  The  Archbishop 
of  .\ix  was  appointed  to  preach  upon  the 
occasion,  being  the  very  individual  prelate 
who  had  delivered  the  sermon  upon  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XVL  Some  address, 
it  was  said,  was  employed  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  old  Republican  Generals. 
'J'hey  were  invited  by  BerthieJ- to  breakfast, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  First  Consul's 
levee  ;  after  which  it  became  impossible 
for  them  to  decline  attending  him  to  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame.  .\s  he  returned 
from  the  ceremony  surrounded  by  these 
military  functionaries,  Buonaparte  remark- 
ed with  complacency,  that  the  former  or- 
der of  things  was  fast  returnincr.  One  of 
his  generals  boldly  answered, — '■  Yes  1 — all 
returns — excepting  the  two  millions  of 
Frenchmen  who  have  died  to  procure  the 
proscription  of  the  very  system  now  in  the 
act  of  being  restored.'' 

It  is  said  that  Buonaparte,  when  he  found 
the  Pope  and  the  cleruy  less  tractable  than 
he  desired,  regretted  having  taken  the  step 
of  re-establishing  religion,  and  termed  the 
Concordat  the  greatest  error  of  his  reign. 
But  such  observations  could  only  escape 
him  in  a  moment  of  pique  or  provocation. 
He  well  knew  the  advantage  which  a  gov- 
ernment must  derive  from  a  national  church, 
which  recognises  them  in  its  ritual  ;  and  at 
Saint  Helena,  he  himself  at  once  acknowl- 
edged the  advantage  of  his  compact  with 
the  Pope  as  a  measure  of  state,  and  his  in- 
difi'erence  to  it  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
'■  I  never  regretted  the  Concordat,"  he  said, 
'•  I  must  have  had  either  that  or  something 
equivalent.  Had  the  Pope  never  before  ex- 
isted, he  should  have  been  made  for  the  oc- 
casion." 

The  First  Consul  took  care,  accordingly, 
to  make  his  full  advantage  of  the  Concor- 
dat, by  introducing  his  own  name  as  much 
as  possible;  into  the  catechism  of  the  church, 
which,  in  other  respects,  was  that  drawn 
up  by  Bossuet.  To  honour  Napoleon,  the 
caiechiwien  was  taught,  was  the  same  as  to 
lionour  and  serve  God  himsell' — to  oppose 
his  will,  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  eternal 
damnation. 

In  civil  affairs,  Buonaparte  equally  exert- 
ed his  talents,  in  connecting  the  safety  and 
interests  of  the  nation  with  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. He  had  already  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  a  free  cor.uitution.  "The  oniy 
free  constitution  n-^cessary,"  he  said.  "  or 
useful,  was  a  good  civil  code  ;"  not  con- 
sidering, or  choosing  to  have  it  considered, 
that  the  best  system  of  laws,  when  held  by 
no  better  guarantee  than  ih.;  olcasure  of  an 
arbitrary  prince  and  his  counv  il  of  state,  i« 
as  insecure  as  the  situation  of  a  pearl  sus- 
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pended  by  a  single  hair.  Let  us  do  justice 
to  Napoleon,  however,  by  acknowledging, 
that  he  encountered  with  ni.inly  hrmness 
the  gigantic  labour  of  forming  a  code  of  in- 
stitutions, which,  supplying  the  immense 
variety  of  provincial  laws  that  existed  in 
the  diflcrent  departments  of  "France,  and 
suppressing  the  partial  and  temporary  reg- 
ulations made  in  the  various  political  crises 
of  the  Revolution,  were  designed  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  uniform  national  system.  For 
this  purpose,  an  order  of  the  Consuls  con- 
voked Messrs.  I'ortalis,  Tronchct,  Bigot, 
Preamenu,  and  Maleville,  jurisconsults  of 
the  highest  character,  and  associated  them 
with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Cambaceres, 
in  the  task  of  adjusting  and  reporting  a 
plan  for  a  general  system  of  jurisprudence. 
The  progress  and  termination  of  this  great 
work  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  Chief 
Consul  himself  took  an  active  part  in  the 
deliberations. 

An  ordinance,  eminently  well  qualified 
to  heal  the  civil  wounds  of  France,  next 
manifested  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  and, 
as  men  hoped,  his  moderation.  This  was 
the  general  amnesty  granted  to  the  emi- 
grants. .\  decree  of  the  senate,  26th  April 
1801,  permitted  the  return  of  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  to  France,  providing  they 
did  so,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  gov- 
ernment, within  a  certain  period.  There 
were,  however,  five  classes  of  exceptions, 
containing  such  as  seemed  too  deeply  and 
eirongly  pledged  to  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
ever  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buonaparte.  Such  were,  1st,  Those 
who  had  been  chiefs  of  bodies  of  armed  royal- 
ists ; — 2d,  Who  had  held  rank  in  the  armies 
of  the  allies; — 3d,  Who  had  belonged  to 
the  household  of  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
— 4th,  Who  had  been  agents  or  encouragers 
of  foreign  or  domestic  war ; — 5th,  The  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  together  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  Republic,  to- 
gether with  the  prelates,  who  declined  to 
resign  their  sees  in  terms  of  the  Concor- 
dat. It  was  at  the  same  time  declared,  that 
not  more  than  five  hundred  in  ail  should 
be  excepted  from  the  amnesty.  Buona- 
parte truly  judged,  that  the  mass  of  emi- 
grants, thus  winnowed  and  purified  from  all 
who  had  been  leaders,  exhausted  in  fortune, 
and  wearied  out  by  exile,  would  in  gene- 
ral be  grateful  for  permission  to  return  to 
France,  and  passive,  nay,  contented  and  at- 
tached subjects  of  his  dominion  ;  and  the 
event  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  fully,  jus- 
tified his  expectations.  Such  part  of  their 
property  aa  had  not  been  sold,  was  directed 
to  be  restored  to  thera  ;  but  they  were  sub- 


jected to  the  special  superintendan''e  of 
the  police  for  the  space  of  ten  yea:a  after 
their  return. 

With  -similar  and  most  laudable  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  Buonaparte 
founded  plans  of  education,  and  particular- 
ly, with  Mongc's  assistance,  established  the 
Polytechnic  school,  which  has  produced  so 
many  men  of  talent.  He  inquired  anxiously 
into  abuses,  and  was  particularly  active  in 
correcting  those  which  had  crept  into  the 
prisons  during  the  Revolution,  where  groat 
tyranny  was  exercised  by  monopoly  of  pro- 
visions, and  otherwise.  In  amending  such 
evils,  Buonaparte,  though  not  of  kingly 
birth,  showed  a  mind  worthy  of  the  rank  to 
which  he  had  ascended,  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  what  interfered  with  his 
personal  wishes  or  interest,  he  uniformly 
failed  to  manifest  the  sound  and  correct 
views,  which  on  abstract  questions  he  could 
form  so  clearly. 

Other  schemes  of  a  public  character  were 
held  out  as  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Chief  Consul.  Like  Augustus,  whose  sit- 
uation his  own  in  some  measure  resembled,' 
-Napoleon  endeavoured,  by  the  magnificence 
of  liis  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the 
state,  to  withdraw  attention  from  his  in- 
roads upon  public  freedom.  The  inland 
navigation  of  Langucdoc  was  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  canal,  ji>ining  the  river  Yonne 
to  the  .Saonnc,  was  to  connect  the  south 
part  of  the  republic  so  completely  with  the 
north,  as  to  establish  a  communication  by 
water  between  Marseilles  and  -\msterdam. 
Bridges  were  also  to  be  built,  roads  to  be 
laid  out  and  improved,  museums  founded 
in  the  principal  towns  of  France,  and  many 
other  public  labours  undertaken,  on  a  scale 
which  should  put  to  shame  even  the  boast- 
ed days  of  Louis  XIV.  Buonaparte  knew 
the  French  nation  well,  and  was  aware  that 
he  should  best  reconcile  them  to  his  gov- 
ernment, by  indulging  his  own  genius  for 
bold  and  magnificent  undertakings,  whether 
of  a  military  or  a  civil  character. 

But  although  these  splendid  proposals 
filled  the  public  ear,  and  flattered  the  na- 
tional pride  of  France,  commerce  continued 
to  languish,  under  the  eflects  of  a  constant 
blockade,  provisions  became  dear,  and  dis- 
content against  the  Consulate  began  to  gain 
ground  over  the  favourable  sentiments 
which  had  hailed  its  commencement.  The 
effectual  cure  for  these  heart-burnings  was 
only  to  be  found  in  a  general  peace  ;  and  a 
variety  of  events,  some  of  them  of  a  char- 
acter very  unpleasing  to  the  First  Consul, 
seemed  gradually  preparing  for  this  desira- 
ble event. 
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Having  thus  given  a  glance  at  the  internal 
affairs  of  France  during  the  commence- 
ment of  Buonaparte's  domination,  we  re- 
turn to  her  external  relations,  which,  since 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  universal  ascendency,  so 
much  had  the  current  of  human  affairs  been 
■altered  by  the  talents  and  fortunes  of  one 
man.  Not  only  was  France  in  secure  pos- 
session, by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  of  ter- 
ritories extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
but  the  surrounding  nations  were,  under 
the  plausible  names  of  protection  or  alli- 
ance, as  submissive  to  her  government  as 
if  they  had  made  integral  parts  of  her  do- 
minions. Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
■were  all  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  will ; 
Spain,  like  a  puppet,  moved  but  at  her  sig- 
nal ;  .Austria  was  brnken-spirited  and  de- 
jected ;  Prussia  still  remembered  her  losses 
m  the  first  revolutionary  war;  and  Russia, 
■who  alone  could  be  considered  as  unmoved 
by  any  fear  of  France,  was  yet  in  a  situation 
to  be  easily  managed,  by  flattering  and  ca- 
joling the  peculiar  temper  of  the  Emperor 
Paul. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Buona- 
parte had  artfully  availed  himself  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  gra- 
ces of  the  Czar.  The  disputes  between 
Russia  and  England  gave  him  still  further 
advantages  over  the  mind  of  that  incautious 
monarch. 

The  refusal  of  Britain  to  cede  the  almost 
impregnable  fortress  of  Malta,  and  with  it 
the  command  of  the  Mediterrnnean,  to  a 
power  who  was  no  longer  friendly,  was  ag- 
gravated bv  her  declining  to  admit  Russian 
prisoners  into  the  cartel  of  exchange  be- 
twixt the  French  and  British.  Buonaparte 
contrived  to  make  his  approaches  to  the 
Czar  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bersr  upon 
both  these  subjects  of  grievance.  He  pre- 
sented to  Paul,  who  afiected  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
St.  .John  of  .Jerusalem,  the  sword  given  by 
the  Pope  to  the  heroic  John  do  la  Valette, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Order  during 
the  cel(;l)rated  defence  of  Malta  against  the 
Turks.  With  the  .'^ame  view  of  placing  his 
own  conduct  in  a  favourable  contrast  with 
that  of  (ircat  Britain,  he  new-clothed  and 
armed  eight  or  nine  thousand  Russian  pris- 
oners, and  dismissed  them  freely,  in  token 
of  his  personal  esteem  for  the  character  of 
the  Emperor. 

A  more  secret  and  scandalous  mode  of 
acquiring  interest  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
tained, through  the  attachment  of  the  un- 
fortunate Prince  to  a  French  actress  of  tal- 


ents and  beauty,  who  had  been  sent  froitt 
Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring 
his  affections.  From  these  concurring  rea- 
sons, Paul  began  now  openly  to  manifest 
himself  as  the  warm  friend  of  France,  and 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Britain.  In  the  former 
capacity,  he  had  the  weak  and  unworthy 
complaisance  to  withdraw  the  hospitality 
which  he  had  hitherto  afibrded  to  the  rel- 
ics of  the  Royal  Family  of  Bourbon,  who 
were  compelled  to  remove  from  Mittau, 
where  they  had  been  hitherto  permitted  to 
reside. 

To  gratify  his  pique  against  England, 
Paul  gave  hearing  at  least  to  a  magnificent 
scheme,  by  which  Buonaparte  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  British 
power  in  India,  which  he  had  in  vain  hoped 
to  assail  by  the  possession  of  Egypt.  The 
scheme  was  now  to  be  effected  by  the  union 
of  the  French  and  Russian  troops,  which 
were  to  force  their  way  to  British  India 
over  land,  through  the  kingdom  of  Persia  ; 
and  a  plan  of  such  a  campaign  was  seriously 
in  agitation.  Thirtv-five  thousand  French 
were  to  descend  the  Danube  int3  the  Black 
Sea  ;  and  then,  being  wafted  acoss  that 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  were  to  march  by 
land  to  the  banks  of  the  VVolga.  Here  they 
were  again  to  be  embarked,  and  descend 
the  river  to  Astracan,  and  from  thence  were 
to  ^ross  the  Caspian  Sea  to  .\strabad,  where 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  Russian  army, 
equal  in  force  to  theirown.  It  was  thought 
that,  marching  throucrh  Persia  by  Herat, 
Ferah,  and  Candahar,  the  Russo-tiallic 
army  might  reach  the  Indus  in  forty-five 
days  from  Astrabad,  This  gigantic  project 
would  scarce  have  been  foruied  bv  any 
less  daring  genius  than  Napoleon  ;  nor 
could  any  prince,  with  a  brain  less  infirm 
than  Paul's,  have  agreed  to  become  hia 
tool  in-  so  extraordinary  an  undertaking, 
from  which  France  was  to  derive  all  the 
advantage. 

A  nearer  mode  of  injuring  the  interests 
of  England  than  this  overland  march  to 
India,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  A  controversy  being  in  depend- 
ence betwixt  England  and  the  northern 
courts,  afforded  tlie  pretext  for  throwing 
his  weight  into  the  scale  against  her  at  this 
dantrerous  crisis. 

The  right  of  search  at  sea,  that  is,  the 
right  of  stopping  a  neutral  or  friendly  ves- 
sel, and  taking  out  of  her  the  goods  belong- 
ing to  an  cnemv,  is  acknowledged  in  the 
earliest  maritime  codes.  But  Eng'and.  by 
her  naval  superiority,  had  been  enabled  to 
exert  this  right  so  generally,  that  it  became 
the  subject  of  much  heart-burning  to  neu- 
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tral  powers.  The  association  of  the  Nortli- 
ern  States  in  1780,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  had  for  its  object  to 
put  down  this  right  of  search,  and  establish 
the  raaxim  tliat  free  bottoms  made  free 
goods;  in  other  words,  that  the  neutral 
character  of  tlie  vessel  should  protect  what- 
ever property  she  might  have  on  board. 
This  principle  was  now  anxiously  reclaim- 
ed by  France,  as  the  most  etfective  argu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  neu- 
trai  powers  against  Great  Britain,  whose 
right  of  search,  which  could  not  bo  exercis- 
ed without  vexation  and  inconvenience  to 
their  commerce,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
popular amongst  them.  Forgetting  that  the 
danger  occasioned  by  the  gitrantic  power 
of  France  was  infinitely  greater  than  an\ 
which  could  arise  from  the  maritime  claims 
of  England,  the  northern  courts  became 
again  united  on  tne  subject  of  what  they 
termed  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Indeed, 
the  Emperor  Paul,  even  before  the  otfence 
arising  out  of  his  disappointment  respect- 
ing Malta,  had  proceeded  so  fir  as  to  se- 
questrate all  British  property  in  his  domin- 
ions, in  resentment  of  her  exercising  the 
right  of  search.  But  upnn  the  fresh  provo- 
cation which  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
received,  the  Em;)eror  became  outrageous, 
and  took  the  most  violent  measures  for 
seizing  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
English,  that  ever  were  practised  by  an  an- 
gry and  unreasonable  despot. 

Prussia,  more  intent  on  her  own  imme- 
diate aggrandizement  than  mindful  of  the 
welfare  of  Europe  in  general,  todk  advan- 
tage of  the  universal  ill-will  against  Eng- 
land, to  seize  upon  tiie  King's  contineiit.il 
dominions  of  Hanover,  with  peculiar  breach 
of  public  faith,  as  she  herself  had  guaran- 
teed the  neutrality  of  that  country. 

The  consequences,  with  regard  to  the 
northern  powers,  are  well  known.  The 
promptitude  of  the  administration  sent  a 
strong  fleet  to  the  Baltic  •,  and  the  well-con- 
tested battle  of  Copenhagen  detached  Den- 
mark from  the  Northern  (Confederacy. 
Sweden  had  joined  it  unwillingly ;  and  Rus- 
sia altered  her  course  of  policy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Paul.  Tliat  unhinpv 
prince  had  surmonnt''d  the  patience  of  his 
su'jpcts,  and  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those 
conspiracies,  which  in  arbitrary  monarch- 
ies, especially  such  a<>  partake  of  the  orien- 
tal character,  supply  all  the  checks  of  a 
moderi'-e  and  fr^e  constitution,  where  the 
prerog.ative  of  the  crown  is  limited  by  laws. 
In  these  altered  circumstances,  the  cause 
of  dispute  was  eauilv  removed,  by  the  riirht 
of  search  beino'  puhjected  to  equitable  reg- 
ulations and  moditic:itions. 

Buonaparte  recei  ;ed  the  news  of  Paul's 
death  with  much  more  emotion  than  he 
was  usuallv  apt  to  testify.  It  is  said,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  pn.s8iomte 
exclamation  of"  Afon  Ditn  f  escaped  him 
in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  surprise.  With 
Pa'jPs  immense  pi>wer,  and  his  disposit'on 
to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  France,  the 
First  Consul  doubtless  reckoned  upon  the 
•ccomplishment  of  manv  important  olans 
which  his  Heath  disconcerted.  It  was  nat 
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ural,  also,  that  Napoleon  sliouid  be  moved 
by  the  sudden  and  viole:it  end  of  a  prince, 
who  had  manifested  so  much  admiration  of 
his  person  and  his  qualities.  He  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  strangeness  of 
the  incident,  that  Fouche  was  obliged  to 
remind  him,  that  it  was  a  mode  of  changing 
a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  course  of  admin 
istration,  which  was  common  to  tho  empire 
in  which  it  took  place.* 

The-death  of  Paul,  so  much  regretted  by 
Buonaparte,  was  nevertheless  the  means 
of  accelerating  a  peace  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
established  on  a  secure  basis,  would  have 
artbrded  him  the  best  chance  of  maintain- 
ing his  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  his 
posterity.  While  the  Czar  continued  to  be 
his  observant  ally,  there  was  iittle  prospect 
that  the  First  Consul  would  be  moderate 
enough  in  the  terms  which  he  might  have 
proiTered,  to  permit  the  British  ministry  to 
treat  with  him. 

,\notlicr  obstacle  to  peace  was  at  this 
time  removed,  in  a  manner  not  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Buonaparte  than  was  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  possession  o4' 
Egypt  by  the  French  was  a  point  which  the 
First  Consul  would  have  insisted  upon  from 
strong  personal  feeling.  The  Egyptian  ex- 
peditio:i  was  intimately  connected  with  his 
own  personal  glory,  nor  was  it  likely  that 
he  would  have  sacrificed  its  results  to  his 
desire  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  prob.ability  that 
England  would  accede  to  any  arrangement, 
which  should  sanction  the  existence  of  a 
French  colony,  settled  in  Egypt  with  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  our  Indi.an 
commerce.  But  this  obstacle  to  peace  was 
removed  by  the  fate  of  arms. 

AH'airs  in  Egypt  had  been  on  the  whole 
unfavourable  to  the  French,  since  that  army 
had  lost  the  presence  of  the  coinmander-:n 
chief.  Kleber,  on  whom  the  command  do 
volved,  was  discontented  both  at  theimcer 
cmonious  and  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  with 
the  scarcity  of  means  left  to  sup|)ort  his  de- 
fence. Perceiving  himself  threatened  by  a 
large  Turkish  force,  which  was  collecting 
for  the  purpose  of  ^veiiging  the  defeat  of 
the  vizier  at  Aboiikir,  he  became  desirous 
f«f  giving  up  a  settlement  which  he  despair- 
ed of  maintaining.  He  signed  accordingly 
a  convention  with  the  Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  on  the  part  of 
t!ie  British,  by  which  it  was  provi<ied  that 
the  French  should  evacuate  Egypt,  and 
that  Richer  and  his  armv  should  be  t-ai>s 
ported  to  Frace  in  safety,  without  neiitg 
molested  by  the  British  lleet.  When  the 
British  ffovcrnment  received  advice  of  tiiia 
co'ivention,  they  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  Iho 
ground  that  Sir  Sidnev  Smith  Mart  exced 
ed  his  powers  ir.  entering  into  it  'I'he 
Earl  of  Elgin  having  been  sent  out  as  plen 
ipotenfiarv  to  the  Porte,  it  was  asserted 
that  Sir  Sidney's  ministeriai  powers  were 
superseded  by  his  appoiniment.     Such  was 

*  "  Mail  enfiii  i|ue  voulez  voui '     C'esl  un  mode 
do  dcutiiulion,  prupre  il  ce  p;iii-ld!" 
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the  allescd  informality  on  which  the  treaty 
fell  to  the  ground;  but  the  truth  was,  that 
the  arrival  of  Kleber  and  his  army  in  the 
Bouthof  France,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  successes  of  Suwnrrow  gave  strong 
hopes  of  making  some  impression  on  her 
frontier,  might  have  had  a  most  material 
effect  upon  "the  events  of  the  war.  Lord 
Keith,  therefore,  who  commanded  ii  the 
Mediterranean,  received  orders  not  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  the  French  Egyptian  ar- 
my, and  the  treaty  of  El  Arish  was  in  con- 
sequence broken  off. 

Kleber,  disappointed  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
tricating himself,  had  recourse  to  arms. 
The  X'izier  Jouseff  Pacha,  having  crossed 
the  desert,  and  entered  Egypt,  received  a 
tloody  and  decisive  defeat  from  the  French 
general,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Heliopolis,  on  the  20th  of  March  1800. 
The  measures  which  Kleber  adopted  after 
this  victory  were  well  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  possession  of  the  country,  and  rec- 
oncile the  inhabitants  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. He  was  as  moderate  in  the  imposts 
as  the  exigencies  of  his  army  permitted, 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
troops,  and  made,  if  not  peace,  at  least  an 
effectual  truce  with  the  restless  and  enter- 
prising Murad  Bey,  who  still  continued  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Mamelukes.  Kleber  also  raised  among  the 
<jreeks  a  legion  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  men  ;  and  with  more  difficulty 
succeeded  in  levying  a  regiment  of  Copts. 

While  busied  in  these  measures,  he  was 
cut  short  by  the  blow  of  an  assassin.  A  fa- 
natic Turk,  called  Soliman  Haleby,  a  na- 
tive of  .\leppo,  imagined  he  was  inspired 
by  heaven  to  slay  the  enemy  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  concealed 
liiniself  in  a  cistern,  and  springing  out  on 
Kleber  when  there  was  only  one  man  in 
company  with  him,  stabbed  him  dead.  The 
assassin  was  justly  condemned  to  die  by  a 
military  tribunal  ;  but  the  sentence  was  ex- 
ecuted with  a  barbarity  wliich  disgraced 
those  vvho  practised  it.  Being  impaled 
ali've,  he  survived  for  four  hours  in  the  ut- 
most tortures,  which  he  bore  with  an  indif- 
ference which  his  fanaticism  perhaps  alone 
could  have  bestowed. 

The  Baron  Men-^u,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand now  devolved,  was  an  inferior  person 
to  Kleber.  He  had  made  some  figure 
amongst  the  nobles  who  followed  the  revo- 
lutionary cause  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  was  the  same  general  whose  want 
of  decision  at  the  affair  of  the  Sections 
had  led  to  the  employment  of  r>uonaparte 
in  nis  room,  and  to  the  first  rise,  conse- 
quently, of  the  fortunes  which  had  since 
swelled  so  high.  Menou  altered  for  the 
worse  several  of  the  regulations  of  Kleber. 
and,  carrying  into  literal  execution  what 
15  lonaparte  had  only  written  and  spoken 
of,  he  beeame  an  actual  IMahommedan, 
married  a  native  Turkish  woman,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Abdallah  Menou.  This 
change  of  religion  exposed  him  to  the  ridi- 
cu'le  of  the  French,  while  it  went  in  no 
dcgiee  to  conctliate  the  Egyptians. 
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The  succours  from  France,  which  Buon- 
aparte had  promised  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  Egyptian  army,  arrived  slowly,  and 
in  small  numbers  and  quantity.  This  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Chief  Consul,  who  had 
commanded  Gantheaume  to  put  to  sea  with 
a  squadron,  having  on  board  four  or  five 
thousand  men  ;  but  being  pursued  by  the 
English  Heel,  that  admiral  was  glad  to  re- 
gain the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Other  efforts 
were  made  with  the  same  indifferent  suc- 
cess. The  French  ports  were  too  closely 
watched  to  permit  the  sailing  of  any  expe- 
dition on  a  large  scale,  and  two  frigates, 
with  five  or  six  hundred  men,  were  the  on- 
ly reinforcements  that  reached  Egypt. 

Meantime,  the  English  cabinet  had  adopt- 
ed the  daring  and  manly  resolution  of 
wresting  from  France  this  favourite  colony 
by  force.  They  had  for  a  length  of  time 
confined  their  military  efforts  to  partial  and 
detached  objects,  which,  if  successful, 
could  not  have  any  effect  on  the  general 
results  of  the  war,  and  whicli,  when  they 
miscarried,  as  was  the  case  before  Cadiz, 
Ferrol,  and  elsewhere,  tended  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  plans  of  the  ministry,  and, 
however  undeservedly,  even  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  forces  employed  on  the  ser- 
vice. It  was  by  such  ill-considered  and 
imperfect  efforts  that  the  war  was  main- 
tained on  our  part,  while  our  watchful  and 
formidable  enemy  combined  his  mighty 
means  to  effect  objects  of  commensurate 
importance.  We,  like  puny  fencers,  of- 
fered doubtful  and  uncertain  blows,  which 
could  only  affect  the  extremities;  he  nev 
er  aimed,  save  at  the  heart,  nor  thrust,  but 
with  the  determined  purpose  of  plunging 
his  wenpon  to  the  hilt. 

The  consequence  of  these  partial  and 
imperfect  measures  was,  that  even  while 
our  soldiers  were  in  the  act  of  gradually 
attaining  that  perfection  of  discipline  by 
which  they  are  now  distinguished,  they 
ranked — most  unjustly — lower  in  the  re- 
spect of  their  countrymen,  than  at  any  oth- 
er period  in  our  history.  The  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  our  sailors  had  been  shown 
in  a  thousand  actions  ;  and  it  became  too 
usual  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  the  fail- 
ure of  our  expeditions  on  shore.  But  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  our  soldiers 
could  assume  the  same  superiority,  when- 
ever the  plan  of  the  campaign  offered  them 
a  fair  field  for  its  exercise.  Such  a  field 
of  action  was  afforded  by  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition. 

This  undertaking  was  tl>e  exclusive  plan 

of  an  ill-requited  statesman,  the  late  Lord 

Melville;  who   had   difficulty    in  obtaining 

even  Mr.   Pitt's  concurrence  in  a  scheme. 

'  of  a   character   so   much    more  daring  than 

'  Britain  had  lately  entertained.      'J'he  expe- 

I  dition   was  resolved  upon  by  the  narrowest 

'  possible   majority   in   the  cabinet;  and  his 

j  late    Majesty     interposed    his     consent    ii> 

:  terms    inferrinij  a  solemn    protest   against 

I  the  risk  about   to  be  incurred.     '•  It  is  with 

the   utmost  reluctance,-'   (such,  or  nearly 

I  such,    were   the    words   of   George    IH..) 

I  "  that  I  consent  to  a  measure,  which  aenda 
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the  flower  of  my  irmy  upon  a  dangerous  '  camp  in  Cairo,  cut  off  from  Alexandria,  and 
expedition  against  a  distant  province."*  threatened  with  insurrection  within  the 
Tlie  event,  liowever,  showed,  that  in  ardu-  place,  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  under 
ous  circumstances,  the  daring  iDMrae,  if  pre- :  condition  that  his  troops  should  safely  be 
viousFy  well  considered,  is  often  the  most^  transported  to  France,  with  their  arms'nnd 
successful.  I  baggage.     This  was  on  the   '2Stli  of  June, 

On  the  Sth  of  March  1801,  Genera',  .'^ir  ami  the  convention  had  scarce  been  .^i^'iied, 
Ralph  .\bercronibie.  at  the  head  of  an  ar-  i  when  the  English  army  v.us  reinforced  in  a 
my  of  seventeen  tliousaiid  men.  landed  in  '  manner  which  shov.ed  the  bold  and  suc- 
'-'^.^T"'-  '"  despite  of  the  most  desperate  ■  cessful  combination  of  measures  under 
nnposition  by  the  enemy.  The  excellence  !  which  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken, 
of  the  troops  was  displayed  by  the  extreme  '  An  army  oi"sPven  thousand  men,  of  whom 
gallantry  and  calmness  with  which,  landing  two  tliousand  were  sepoys,  or  native  Indian 
tlirough  a  heavy  surf,  they  instantly  form-  :  troops,  were  disembarked  at  C'ossier,  on 
ed  and  advanced  against  the  enemy.  On  !  the  Red  Sea.  and  detached  from  the  Indian 
the  21st  of  March,  a  general  action  to(>k  I  settlements,  now  came  to  support  the  Eu- 
|)lace.  The  French  cavalry  attempted  to  ropeaii  part  of  the  English  iiivasion.  The 
turn  the  British  flank,  and  made  a  despe-  |  Egyptians  saw  with  the  extremity  of  won 


rate  charge  for  that  purpose,  but  failed  in 
tlieir  attempt,  and  were  driven  back  with 
great  loss.  The  French  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retreat  on  Alexandria,  under 
the  walls  of  which  they  hoped  to  maintain 
themselves.  But  the  British  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  their  lamented  comman- 
der. Sir  Ilalph  .\bercrombic,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  course  of  this  action. 
In  this  gallant  veteran  his  country  long  re- 
gretted one  of  the  best  generals,  and  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  mosf  amiable  men,  to 
whom  she  ever  gave  birth. 

The  command  descended  on  General 
Hutchinson,  who  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Captain  Pacha,  with  a  Turkish  army.  The 
recollections  of  .\boukir  and  Heliopolis, 
joined  to  the  remonstrances  and  councils 
of  their  Englisli  allies,  induced  the  Turks 
to  avoid  a  general  action,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  skirmishes,  by  which  system  the 
French  were  so  closely  watched,  and  their 
communications  so  effectually  destroyed. 
that  Ueneral  Belliard,  shut  up  in  a  fortified 


*  At  an  after  perjixl,  the  good  King  made  the 
f->llowing  acknowledgment  of  lii"!  ini.stake.  Wlipn 
L«rd  Mtlville  was  out  of  power,  )ii.-s  majesty  did 
htm  the  Iionour  to  vi-iit  iiim  at  vV'imhledon,  and 
partake  of  some  refreshment.  On  lliat  occasion 
the  King  took  an  opportunity  to  fill  a  glass  of  wine, 
a»d  havini*  made  the  company  do  the  same,  he 
gave  a<  h\*  toast,  "  The  health  of  the  courageous 
■ruuislur,  who,  against  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 


der,  native  troops,  many  of  them  Mosle- 
mah,  who  worshipped  in  the  mosques,  and 
observed  the  ritual  enjoined  by  the  Proph- 
et, perfectly  accomplished  in  the  European 
discipline.  The  lower  class  were  inclined 
to  think,  that  this  singular  reinforcement 
had  been  sent  to  them  in  consequence  of 
Mahommed's  direct  and  miraculous  inter- 
position ;  only  their  beina  commanded  by 
English  officers  did  not  favour  this  theory. 
In  consequence  of  these  reinforcements, 
and  his  own  confined  situation  under  the 
walls  of  .Me.xandria,  Menou  saw  himself 
constrained  to  enter  into  a  convention  for 
surrendering  up  the  province  of  Egypt. 
He  was  a<imitted  to  the  same  terms  of  com- 
position whicii  had  been  granted  to  Bel- 
liard ;  and  thus  the  war  in  that  ijuarter  was, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  triumphantly 
concluded. 

The  conquest  of  this  disputed  kingdom, 
excited  a  strong  sensation  both  in  France 
and  Britain  ;  but  the  news  of  the  contest 
being  finally  closed  by  Menoii's  submis- 
sion, are  believed  to  have  reachedthe  for- 
mer country  some  time  before  the  English 
received  them.  Buonaparte,  on  learning 
the  tidings,  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  Well, 
there  remains  now  no  alternative  but  to 
make  the  descent  on  Britain."  But  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  pres'-ntly  after- 
wards, that  the  loss  of  this  disputed  prov- 
ince might,  instead  of  being  an  argument 
colleajues,  and' even  the  Vemonslrances"  ..f  his  1  *'°'' '==^'■^^'"S  ^he  war  to  extremity,  be  con- 
Kln|^  hid  dared  to  conceive  and  carry  through  ,  sidered  as  the  removal  ot    an   obstacle  to  a 
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the  r.gy|ilian  expedition." 


;  treaty  of  peace. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

PrtpnTilions  made  for  the  Invnuion  n/  liritain.  —  Selxon  put  in  command  of  the  Sea.- 
Attack  of  the  fSuulo^ne  Flotilla.— Pill  leaves  the  Ministry— succeeded  by  Mr.  Adding 
ton. —  y>e^otiui.ionx  for  Peacii. — Juxt  punishment  of  Knf;land.  in  regard  to  the  con 
qitered  Setllemtnts  of  the  Enemy.  — Forced  to  restate  them  all.  save  Ceylon  and  Trim 
dad. — Malta  ix  placed  under  the  t;uarantee  of  a  .\eutral  Power. — Preliminaries  of 
Peace  xi-^ned—Joy  of  the  Fni;ti.sh  Populace,  and  doubts  of  the  better  classes. —  Tre.a 
ty  of  Amiens  si^^ned. —  The  ambitious  projects  of  \apoleon,  nevertheless,  proceed  with 
out  interruption.  —  Extension  of  his  power  in  Italy. — Ife  is  appointed  Consul  for  life 
with  the  power  of  naming  his  Successor. 

\s  the  words  of  the  First'Consul  appeared  !  along  the  roast,  was'crowded  with  flat-oni 
«.o  intimate,  preparations  were  resumed  on  I  tomed  boats,  and  the  shores   covered  with 
;.he  F>ench  coast  for  the  invasion  of  fireat  ^  camps  of  the  men   designed  apparently  to 
Britain.      Boulogne,    and    every     harbour  i  fill  them.     We  need  not  at  preseatdwell  on 
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the  preparations  for  attack,  or  those  which 
the  English  adopted  in  defence,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  both,  when  Buona- 
parte, lor  the  last  time,  threatened  England 
with  the  same  measure.  It  is  enougli  to 
Bay,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  men- 
aces of  France  had  their  usual  effect  in 
awakening  the  spirit  of  Britain. 

The  most  extensive  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders 
should  they  chance  to  land,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  our  natural  barrier  was  not  ne- 
glected. The  naval  preparations  were  very 
great,  and  what  gave  yet  more  confidence 
than  the  number  of  vessels  and  guns,  Nel- 
son was  put  into  command  of  the  sea,  from 
Orfordness  to  Beachy-he.ad.  Under  his 
management,  it  soon  became  the  question, 
not  whether  the  French  flotilla  was  to  in- 
vade the  British  shores,  butAvhether  it  was 
to  remain  in  safety  in  the  French  harbours. 
Boulogne  was  bombarded,  and  some  of  the 
small  craft  and  gunboats  destroyed — the 
English  admiral  generously  sparing  the 
town  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  partial  suc- 
cess, Nelson  prepared  to  attack  them  with 
the  boats  of  the  squadron.  The  French  re- 
sorted to  the  most  unusual  and  formidable 
preparations  for  defence.  Their  flotilla  was 
moored  close  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of 
Boulogne  harbour,  the  vessels  secured  to 
each  other  by  chains,  and  filled  with  sol- 
diers. The  British  attack  in  some  degree 
failed,  owing  to  the  several  divisions  of 
boats  missing  each  other  in  thj;  dark  ;  some 
French  vessels  were  taken,  but  they  could 
not  be  brought  off;  and  the  French  chose  to 
consider  this  result  as  a  victory,  on  their 
part,  of  consequence  enough  to  balance  the 
loss  at  Aboukir  ; — though  it  amounted  at 
best  to  ascertaining,  that  although  their  ves- 
sels could  not  keep  the  sea.  they  might,  in 
some  comparative  degree  of  safety,  lie  un- 
der close  cover  of  their  own  batteries. 
Meantime,  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  British  administration,  were 
preparing  public  expectation  for  that  peace 
which  all  the  world  now  longed  for. 

Mr.  Pitt,  as  is  well  known,  left  the  min- 
istry, and  was  succeeded  in  the  oilice  of 
first  Minister  of  State  by  Mr.  Addington. 
low  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  change  was  just- 
\  considered  as  friendly  to  pacific  meas- 
Dres  ;  for,  in  France  especially,  the  gold  of 
Pitt  had  been  by  habit  associated  with  all 
that  was  prejudicial  to  their  country.  The 
very  massacres  o."  Paris,  nay,  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  were  imputed  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  English  minister;  lie 
Was  the  scape-goat  on  whom  were  charged 
<is  the  ultimate  cause  all  the  follies,  crimes, 
and  misfortunes  of  the  Revolution. 

A  ptreat  part  of  his  own  countrymen, 
as  well  as  of  the  Fren<,h,  entertained  a  doubt 
of  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  peace  un- 
der Mr.  Pitt's  auspices;  while  those  who 
were  most  anti-Gallican  in  their  opinions, 
iiad  littie  wisli  to  see  his  loftv  spirit  stoop 
»D  the  task  of  arranging  conditions  of  treaty 
«n  terms  so  different  fr«»m  what  his  hopes 
ti.ad  once  dictated.  The  worth,  temper, 
and  talents  of  his  successor,  seemed  to 
qualify  him  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  to 


which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was 
now  inclined,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of 
experiment. 

I  Buonaparte  himself  was  at  this  time  dis' 
jjiosed  to  peace.  It  was  necessary  to  France, 
i  and  no  less  necessary  to  him,  since  he  oth- 
j  erv  ise  must  remain  pledged  to  undertake 
I  the  hazardous  alternative  of  invasion,  ia 
[  which  chances  stood  incalculably  against 
his  success;  while  a  failure  might  have, 
in  its  consequences,  inferred  the  total  ruia 
of  his  power.  All  parties  were,  therefore, 
in  a  great  degree  inclined  to  treat  with  sin- 
cerity ;  and  Buonaparte  was  with  little  dif- 
ficulty brought  to  consent  to  the  evacuation 
of  Egjpt,  there  being  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  already  possessed  of  the 
news  of  the  convention  with  Menou.  At 
any  rate,  the  French  cause  in  Egypt  had 
been  almost  desperate  ever  since  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  First  Consul  was 
conscious  that  in  this  sacrifice  he  only  re- 
signed that,  which  there  was  little  chance 
of  his  being  able  to  keep.  It  was  also  stip- 
ulated that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Rome  and  Naples  ;  a  condition  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  they  were  always  able  to  re- 
cccupy  these  countries  when  their  interest 
required  it.  The  Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic,  and  declared  a  free  port. 

In  respect  of  the  settlements  which  the 
British  arms  had  conquered,  England  un- 
derwent a  punishment  not  unmerited.  The 
conquest  of  the  enemy's  colonies  had  been 
greatly  too  much  an  object  of  the  English 
ministry  ;  and  thus  the  national  force  had 
been  frittered  away  upon  acquisitions  of 
comparatively  petty  importance,  which, 
from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  cost  us 
more  men  to  maintain  them  than  would 
have  been  swept  off  by  many  a  bloody  bat- 
tle. All  the  conquests  made  on  this  ped- 
dling plan  of  warfare,  were  now  to  be  re- 
turned without  any  equivalent.  Had  the 
gallant  soldiers,  who  perished  miserably  for 
the  sake  of  these  sugar-islands,  been  united 
in  one  well-concerted  expedition,  to  the 
support  of  Charette,  or  La  Rochejacquelein, 
such  a  force  might  have  enabled  these 
chiefs  to  march  to  Paris  ;  or,  if  sent  to  Hol- 
land, might  have  replaced  the  Stadthoider 
in  his  dominions.  And  now,  these  very 
sugar-islands,  the  pitiful  compensation 
which  Britain  had  received  for  the  blood 
of  her  brave  children,  were  to  be  restored 
to  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested. 
The  important  possessions  of  Ceylon  in  the 
East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies, 
were  the  only  part  of  her  conquests  which 
England  retained.  The  integrity  of  her 
ancient  ally,  Portusal,  was,  however,  rec- 
ognized, and  the  independence  of  the  Ioni- 
an Islands  was  stipulated  for  and  guaran- 
teeil.  Britain  restored  Porta  Feraijo,  and 
what  other  places  she  had  occupied  in  the 
lile  of  Elba,  or  on  the  Italian  coast;  but 
the  occupation  of  Malta  for  some  time 
threatened  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  trea- 
ty. The  English  considered  it  as  of_  the 
last  consequence  that  this  strong  island 
should  remain  in  their  possession,  and  in- 
timated that  they  regarded  the  pertinacioui 
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resistance  which  the  First  Consul  testified  |  of,  his  own  good  faith.     His  ambition,  and 


to  this  proposal,  as  implying  a  private  and 
unavowed  desire  of  renewing,  ut  su.ne  fu- 
ture opportunity,  his  ileiiigns  on  F-gypt,  to 
which  Malta  might  be  considered  as  in 
Bume  measure  a  key.  After  much  discus- 
«ion,  1^  was  at  length  aareed  that  the  inde- 


the  little  scruple  which  he  showed  \n  grat- 
ifying It,  was.  he  must  have  been  sensible 
the  terror  of  Furope  ;  and  until  the  fears  he 
had  excited  were  disarmed  by  a  Iract  of 
peaceful  and  moderate  conduct  on  his  ^lart. 
the  suspicions  of  Ensland  must  have  beea 


pendence  of  the  island  should  be  secured  \  conslaiitly  awake,  and  the  peace  between 
by  its  being  irarrisoned  by  a  neutral  power,  i  the  nations  must  have  been  considered  as 
and  placed  under  its  guarantee  and  protct-  I  precarious  as  an  armed  truce.  Yet  these 
tion.  considerations  could  not  induce   him  to  lay 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  aside,  or  even  postpone,  a  train  of  meas- 
10th  October  Ihllil.  General  Law  de  Lau-  uros,  tending  directly  to  his  own  personal 
riston,  the  school  companion  and  tjrst  aid-  i  aggrandizement,  and  contiruiinir  the  jeaj- 
de-cainp  of  Buonaparte,  brought  them  over  |  ousies  which  his  character  already  int^pir- 
from  I'aiis  to  London,  where  they  were  re-  I  ed.  These  measures  were  partly  "of  a  na- 
ceivcd  with  the  most  extravagant  joy  by  the  ture  adapted  to  consolidate  and  prolong  his 
populace,  to  whom  novelty  is  a  sufficient  own  power  in  France  ;  partly  to  e.itend  the 
recommendntion  of  almost  anything.  But  |  predominating  inlluence  of  that  country 
amidst  the  better  classes,  the  sens;ition  was  j  over  her  continental  neighbours, 
much  divided.  There  was  a  small  but  en-  j  By  the  treaty  ot  Luncville,  and  by  that 
ergetic  party,  led  by  the  celebrated  NViiid-  I  of  Tnlcniino,  the  independent  existence  of 
ham,  who,  adopting  the  principles  of  Burke    the  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian   republics  had 


to  their  utmost  extent,  considered  the  act 
•F  treating  with  a  regicide  government  as 
indelible  meanness,  and  as  a  dereliction,  on 
the  part  of  great  Britain,  of  tliose  principles 
of  legitimacy,  uiion  which  the  pocial  com- 
pact ought  to  rest.  More  moderate  anti- 
Gallicans,  while  thev  regretted  that  our  ef- 
forts in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  been 
total  V  unavailing,  contended  with  reason, 
that  V.  ".  were  not  so  closely  leagued  to  their 
cause  as  to  be  bound  to  sacrifice  our  own 
country,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  the 
exiled  family  to  the  throne  of  France.  This 


been  expressly  stipulated;  but  this  inde- 
pendence, according  to  Buon.iparte's  ex- 
planation of  the  word,  did  not  exclude 
their  being  reduced  to  mere  satellites,  who 
depended  on,  and  whose  motions  were  to 
be  regulated  by  France,  and  by  himself,  <.he 
chief  governor  of  France  and  all  her  depen- 
dencies. \v'hen,  therefore,  the  Directory 
was  overthrown  in  France,  it  was  not  his 
purpose  that  a  directorial  form  of  govern- 
ment should  continue  to  subsist  in  Italy. 
Measures  were  on  this  account  to  be  tak- 
en, to  establish  in  that  country  something 
resembling  the  new  Consular  model  adopt- 


was  the  opinioi  entertained  by  Pitt  him 

■elf,  and  the  most  judicious  among  his  fol-  |  ed  in  Paris. 

lowers.     Lastly    there    was   the   professed  |      For   this    purpose,  in   the  bciinning  of 

Opposition,  who,  while   rejoicing  that  we    January  1S02,  a  convention  of  4.50  deputies 

had  been  able  to  obtain  peace  on  any  terms,    from  ttie  Cisalpine  States  arrived  at  Lyons, 

might  now  exult  in  the  fulfilment  of  their    (for  they    were   not   trusted  to   deliberate 

nredictions.  of  the  bad  success  of  the  war.     within  the  limits  of  their  own  country,)  to 

Sheridan  summed  up  what  was  perhaps  the    contrive  for  themselves  a  new  political  sya- 

most  general  feeling  in  the. country,  with    tein.     In   that  period,  when  the  modelling 

the   observation,   that   "it    was    a    peace  j  of  constitutions  was  so  common,  there  was 


which   all  men  were  glad  cl',  and  no  man 
could  be  proud  of.'' 

.\miens  was  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  commissioners,  who  were  hually  toad- 
just  the  treaty  of  pacification,  which  was 
not  ended  till  five  months  after  the  prelim- 
inaries had  been  aireed  on.  After  this 
long  nei/otiation,  the  treaty  was  at  lenith 
signed,  'iTth  March  180^2.  The  isle  of  Mal- 
ta, according  to  this  agreement,  was  to  be 
(tccupied  by  a  garrison  of  Neapolitan  troops, 
while,  besides  Britain  arid  France,  Austria, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were  to  guaran- 
tee its  neutrality.   The  Knijhts  of  .St.  John 


no  diiiiculty  in  drawing  up  one  ;  which  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  a  deputy-president,  a 
legislative  council,  and  three  electoral  col- 
leges, composed,  1st,  of  proprietors,  !2d,  of 
persons  of  learning,  and,  3d,  of  commercial 
persons.  If  the  Italians  had  been  awkward 
upon  the  occasion,  they  h.id  the  assistance 
of  Talleyrand  ;  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte  himself  at  Lyons  gave  counte- 
nance to  their  operations.  His  presence 
was  necessary  for  tiie  exhibition  of  a  most 
singular  farce. 

.^  committee  of  thirty  of  the  Italian  con- 
vention,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the 


were   to   be    the   Bover<^i2ns,    but   neither  i  principal  duty  of  suggesting  the  new  model 
French  nor   English  were   in  future  to  be  |  of  government,  gave  in  a  report,   in  which 


members  of  that  order.  The  harbours 
were  to  be  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  Order  was  to  be  neutral  to- 
wards all  nations  save  the  Algerines  and 
other  piratical  states. 

Napoleon,  had  he  chosen  to  examine  into 
Oie  feelings  of  the  English,  must  have  seen 
plainly  that  this  treaty,  unwillingly  acceded 
to  by  them,  and  only  by  way  of  experiment. 
Was  to  hnve  a  duration  long  or  short,  in 
oroporiion  to  their  confidence  in,  or  doubt 


it  was  stated,  that,  from  the  want  of  any 
man  of  sutficient  influence  amongst  them- 
selves to  fill  the  office  of  president,  upon 
whom  devolved  all  the  executive  duties 
of  the  state,  the  new  system  oould  not  be 
considered  as  secure,  unless  Buonaparte 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  fill  that  situa- 
tion, not,  as  it  was  carefully  explained,  in 
his  character  of  head  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, but  in  h^  inilividinl  capacity. 
Napoleon  graciouslr  incUned  to  their  suit. 
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He  informed  them,  that  he  concurred  in  the 
modest  opinion  they  had  formed,  that  their 
republic  did  not  at  present  possess  an  indi- 
vidual sutficiently  gifted  with  talents  and 
imprrtialitv  to  take  charge  of  their  atfairs, 
which  he  should,  therefore,  retain  under  his 
own  chief  management,  while  circumstan- 
ces required  hirn  to  do  so. 

Having  thus  established  his  power  in  It- 
aly as  firmly  as  in  France,  Buonaparte  pro- 
ceeded to  take  measures  for  extending  his 
dominions  in  the  former  country  and  else- 
where. By  a  treaty  with  Spain,  now  made 
public,  it  appeared  that  the  Duchy  of  Par- 
ma was  to  devolve  on  France,  together  with 
the  island  of  Elba,  upon  the  death  of  the 
present  Duke, — an  event  at  no  distant  date 
to  be  expected.  The  Spanish  part  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  in  North  America, 
was  to  be  ceded  to  France  by  the  same  trea- 
ty. Portugal,  too,  though  the  integrity  of 
her  dominions  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  with  Kngland, 
had  been  induced,  by  a  treaty  kept  studi- 
ously private  from  the  British  court,  to  cede 
her  province  of  Guiana  to  France.  These 
Btipulations  served  to  show,  that  there  was 
no  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  France 
and  her  present  ruler  did  not  entertain 
views  of  aggrandizement,  and  that  ques- 
tions of  national  faith  would  not  be  consid- 
ered too  curiously  when  they  interfered 
with  their  purpose. 

While  Europe  was  stunned  and  astonish- 
ed at  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  accumula- 
tion manifested  by  this  insatiable  conquer- 
Ot,  France  was  made  aware  that  he  was 
<a«;uaHy  desirous  to  consolidate  and  to  pro- 
Song  his  power,  as  to  extend  it  over  near 
and  distant  regions.  He  was  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  sovereign  had  ever  been  ;  and 
he  still  wanted  the  title  and  tiie  perma- 
nence which  royalty  requires.  To  attain 
these  was  no  difficult  matter,  when  the  First 
Consul  was  the  prime  mover  of  each  act, 
whether  in  the  Senate  or  Tribunate  ;  nor 
was  he  long  of  discovering  proper  agents 
eager  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

Chabot  do  L'.Mlier  took  the  lead  in  the 
race  of  adulation.  Arising  in  the  Tribu- 
nate he  pronounced  a  long  eulogium  on 
Buonaparte,  enhancing  the  gratitude  due  to 
the  hero,  by  whom  France  had  been  pre- 
served and  restored  to  victory.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed,  that  the  Tribunate  should 
transmit  to  the  Conservative  Senate  a  reso- 
lution, requesting  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  manner  of  bestowing  on  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  a  splendid  mark  of  the  national 
gratitude. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  this  hint. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Convention,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Legislative  Body,  and  to  the 
Consuls. 

The  Senate  conceived  they  should  best 
meet  the  demand  now  made  upon  them,  by 
electing  Napoleon  First  Consul  for  a  sec- 
ond space  often  years,  to  commence  when 
the  date  of  the  original  period,  for  which 
he  was  named  by  the  Constitution,  should 
expire. 
The  proposition  of  flje  Senate  being  re- 


duced into  the  form  of  a  decree,  was  inti- 
mated to  Buonaparte,  but  fell  short  of  hia 
wishes  ;  ;is  it  assitrned  to  liim,  however 
distant  it  was,  a  period  at  which  he  must  be 
removed  from  authority.  It  is  true,  that 
the  space  of  seventeen  years,  to  which  the 
edict  of  the  .Senate  proposed  to  extend  his 
power,  seemed  to  guarantee  a  very  ample 
duration  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  before  the 
term  of  its  expiry  arrived,  he  was  prisoner 
at  Saint  Helena.  But  still  there  was  a  ter- 
mination, and  that  was  enough  to  mortify 
his  ambition. 

He  thanked  the  Senate,  therefore,  for 
this  fresh  mark  of  their  confidence,  but 
eluded  accepting  it  in  express  terms,  by 
referring  to  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
Their  suffrages,  he  said,  had  invested  him 
with  power,  and  he  could  not  think  it  right 
to  accept  of  the  prolongation  of  that  power 
but  by  their  consent.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  there  was  now  nothing  left  but 
to  present  the  decree  of  the  Senate  to  the 
people.  But  the  Second  and  Thira  Con- 
suls, Buonaparte's  colleagues  at  a  humble 
distance,  took  it  upon  them,  though  the 
constitution  gave  them  no  warrant  for  such 
a  mancEuvre,  to  alter  the  question  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  propose  to  the  people  one 
more  acceptable  to  Buonaparte's  ambition, 
requesting  their  judgment,  whether  the 
Chief  Consul  should  retain  his  office,  not 
for  ten  years  longer,  but  for  the  term  of  his 
life.  By  tliis  juggling,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  that  assembly 
soon  found  it  wisest  to  adopt  the  more  lib- 
eral views  suggested  by  tiie  Consuls,  to 
whom  they  returned  thanks,  for  having 
taught  them  (we  suppose)  how  to  appre- 
ciate a  hint. 

The  question  was  sent  down  to  the  de- 
partments. The  registers  were  opened 
with  great  form,  as  if  the  people  had  really 
some  constitutional  right  to  exercise.  As 
the  subscriptions  were  received  at  the  offi- 
ces of  the  various  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  no  wonder,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  question,  that  the  ministers  with 
w'hom  the  registers  were  finally  deposited, 
were  enabled  to  report  a  majority  of  three 
millions  of  citizens  who  gave  votes  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  much  more  surprising, 
that  there  should  have  been  an  actual  mi- 
nority of  a  few  hundred  determined  Repub- 
licans, with  Carnot  at  their  head,  who  an- 
swered the  question  in  the  negative.  This 
statesman  observed,  as  he  signed  his  vote, 
that  he  was  subscribing  his  sentence  of  de- 
portation;  from  which  we  may  conjecture 
his  opinion  concerning  the  fairness  of  this 
mode  of  consulting  the  people.  He  was  mis- 
taken notwithstanding.  Buonaparte  found 
himself  so  strong,  that  he  could  alf-i'd  to 
be  merciful,  and  to  assume  a  show  of  im- 
partiality, by  suffering  those  to  go  unpun- 
ished wiio  had  declined  to  vote  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  power. 

He  did  not.  however,  venture  to  propose 
to  the  people  another  innovation,  whiclj 
extended  beyond  his  death  the  power  which 
their  liberal  gift  had  continued  during  his 
life.  A  simple  decree  of  the  Senate  as. 
signed  to  Buonaparte  the  right  of  ncuninat- 
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ing  his  successor,  by  a  testamentary  deed. 
So  that  Napoleon  might  call  his  children 
or  relatives  to  the  succession  of  the  empire 
of  France,  as  to  a  private  inheritance  ;  or, 
like  Alexander,  he  might  leave  it  to  the 
•nost  favoured  of  his  lieutenant-generals. 
To  such  a  pass  had  tlie  domination  of  a 
military  chief,  for  the  space  of  betwixt  two 
and  three  years,  reduced  the  tifrce  democ- 
racy and  stubborn  loyalty  of  the  two  fac- 
tions, which  seemed  before  that  period  to 
combat  for  the  possession  of  France.  Na- 
poleon had  stooped  on  them  both,  like  the 
hawk  in  the  fable. 

The  period  at  \.  hich  we  close  the  chap- 
ter was  a  most  important  one  in  Napoleon's 
life,  and  seemed  a  crisis  on  which  liis  fate, 
and  that  of  France,  depended.  Britain,  his 
most  inveterate  and  most  successful  enemy, 
had  seen  herself  compellef".  by  circumstan- 
ces to  resort  to  the  experiment  of  a  doubt- 
ful peace,  rather  than  continue  a  war  whicli 
seemed  to  be  waged  without  an  object. 
The  severe  checks  to  national  prosperity, 
which  arose  from  Jie  ruined  commerce  and 
blockaded  ports  of  France,  mi^ht  now,  un- 
der the  countenance  of  the  First  Consul,  be 
exchanged  for  the  wealth  that  waits  upon 
trade  and  manufactures.  Her  navy,  of  which 
few  vestiges  were  left  save  the  Brest  fleet, 
might  njw  be  recruited,  and  resume  by 
degrees  that  acquaintance  with  the  ocean 
from  which  they  had  long  been  debarred. 


The  restored  colonies  of  France  might 
have  added  to  the  sources  of  her  national 
wealth,  and  she  might  have  possessed — 
what  Buonaparte  on  a  remarkable  occa- 
sion declared  to  be  the  principal  objccta 
he  desired  for  her — sinps,  colonies,  and 
commerce. 

Ill  hi->  personal  capacity,  the  First  Con- 
sul possessed  all  the  power  which  he  de- 
sired, and  a  great  de.il  more  than,  whether 
his  own  or  the  country's  welfare  was  re- 
garded, he  ou:^ht  to  have  wished  for.  His 
virinries  over  tl:e  foes  of  France  had,  by 
their  mere  fame,  enabled  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  her  freedom.  It  re- 
mained to  show — not  whether  Napoleon 
was  a  patriot,  lor  to  that  lionourable  name 
he  bad  forfeited  all  title  when  he  first 
usurped  unlimited  pov.er — but  whether  he 
was  to  use  the  power  which  he  hud  wrong 
fully  acquired,  like  Trajan  or  like  Domi- 
tain.  His  strangely-mingled  character  show- 
ed traits  of  both  these  historical  portraits, 
strongly  opposed  as  tiiey  are  to  each  other. 
Or  rather,,!ie  might  seein  to  be  like  Socra- 
tes in  the  allegory,  alternately  influenced 
by  a  good  and  a  malevolent  demon  ;  the 
former  marking  his  course  with  actions  of 
I  splendour  and  dignity ;  while  the  latter, 
I  mastering  human  frailty  by  me-tns  of  its 
;  prevailing  foible,  the  love  of  self,  debased 
the  history  of  a  hero,  by  actions  and  senti- 
'  ments  worthy  only  of  a  vulgar  tyrant. 


CHAP.  ZLII. 

Different  Views  entertained  by  the  English  Ministers  and  the  Chief  Consul  of  the  effecm 
of  the  Treaty  of  Amien-s. — Napoleon,  misled  by  the  Shouts  of  a  London  Mob,  misun- 
derstands the  feelings  of  the  People  of  (rreat  Britain.— His  conti>iued  encroachments 
on  the  Independence  of  Europe — His  Conduct  to  Switzerland — Interferes  in  their 
Politics,  and  sefe  himself  up.  uninvited,  as  .Mediator  in  their  Concerns— His  extraor- 
dinary Manifesto  addressed  to  them. — Xey  enters  Switzerland  at  the  head  of  40.<X)0 
Men. —  The  patriot,  Reding,  disbatids  his  Forces,  and  is  imprisoned. — Switzerland  ia 
compelled  to  furnish  France  with  a  Subsidiary  Army  of  IG.OOO  Troops. —  The  Chief 
Consul  adopts  the  title  of  Grand  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 


The  eyes  of  Europe  were  now  fixed  on 
Buonaparte,  as  master  of  the  destinies  of 
the  civilized  world,  which  his  will  could 
either  maintain  in  a  state  of  general  peace, 
or  replunge  into  all  the  miseries  of  renew- 
ed and  more  inveterate  war.  Many  hopes 
were  entertained,  from  his  eminent  person- 
al qualities,  that  the  course  in  which  he 
would  direct  them  might  prove  as  honoura- 
ble for  himself  as  happy  for  the  nations 
over  whom  he  now  possessed  such  un- 
bounded influence.  The  shades  of  his  char- 
acter were  either  lost  amid  the  lustre  of  his 
victories,  or  excused  from  the  necessity  of 
his  situation.  The  massacre  of  Jafli"a  was 
little  known,  was  acted  afar  ofl",  and  misht 
present  itself  to  memory  as  an  act  of  mili- 
tary severity,  which  circumstances  might 
palliate,  if  not  excuse. 

Napoleon,  supposing  him  fully  satiated 
with  martial  glory,  in  whicli  he  had  never 
been  surpassed,  was  expected  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  arts  of  peace,  by  which  he 
might  derive  fame  of  a  more  calm,  yet  not 
less  honourable  character.    Peace  was  all 


around  him,  and  to  preserve  it.  he  had  only 
to  will  that  it  should  continue  ;  and  the 
season  seemed  eminently  propitious  for 
taking  the  advice  of  Cineas  to  the  King  of 
Epirus,  and  reposing  himself  after  his  la- 
bours. But  he  was  now  beginning  to  show, 
that,  from  the  times  of  Fyrrhus  to  his  own, 
ambition  has  taken  rr.c.-e  pleasure  in  the  haa- 
ards  and  exertions  of  the  chase  than  in  itg 
successful  issue.  .\11  the  power  which  Buo- 
naparte already  possessed  seemed  only  val- 
uable in  his  eyes,  as  it  aflorded  him  the 
means  of  getting  aa  much  more  ;  and,  like  a 
sanguine  and  eager  gamester,  he  went  on 
doubling  his  stakes  at  every  throw,  till  the 
tide  of  fortune,  which  had  so  long  run  in 
his  favour,  at  length  turned  against  him, 
and  his  ruin  was  total.  His  ruling  and  pre- 
dominating vice  was  ambition— we  would 
have  called  it  his  only  one,  did  not  ambi- 
tion, when  of  a  character  intensely  selfish, 
include  so  many  others. 

It  seems  the  most  natural  course,  in  con- 
tinuing our  history,  first  to  trace  those 
events  which  disappointed  ths  general  es- 
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pectations  of  Europe,  and  after  a  jealous 
and  feverish  armistice  of  little  more  than  a 
year,  again  renewed  the  horrors  of  war. 
We  shall  then  resume  the  internal  history 
of  France  and  iier  ruler. 

Altiiough  the  two  contracting  powers 
had  been"  able  to  agree  upon  the  special 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  pos- 
sessed e.xtremely  different  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  a  state  of  pacification  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  relations  which  it  cstablislies 
between  two  independent  states.  The 
English  minister,  a  man  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal worth  and  probity,  entertained  no 
doubt  that  peace  was  to  have  its  usual  ef- 
fect, of  restoring  all  the  ordinary  amicable 
intercourse  betwixt  France  and  Englan;; ; 
and  that,  in  matters  concerning  their  mutu- 
al allies,  and  the  state  of  the  European  re- 
public in  general,  the  latter  country,  on 
sheathing  the  sword,  had  retained  the  right 
of  friendly  counsel  and  remonstrance.  Mr. 
Addington  could  not  hope  to  restore  the 
balance  of  Europe,  for  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  spilled  in  the  l&ih  century. 
The  scales  and  beams  of  that  balance  were 
■broken  into  fragments,  and  lay  under  the 
feel  of  Buonaparte.  But  Britain  did  not 
lie  prostrate.  She  still  grasped  in  her  hand 
the  tride-l  of  the  Ocean,  and  had  by  no 
event,  in  the  late  contest,  been  reduced  to 
•surrender  the  right  of  remonstrating  against 
violence  and  injustice,  and  of  protecting 
the  feeble,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
still  permit. 

But  Buonaparte's  idea  of  the  effocts  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  very  diff'erent. 
It  was,  according  to  his  estimation,  a  treaty, 
containing  everything  that  Britain  was  en- 
titled to  e.\pect  on  the  part  of  herself  and 
her  allies,  and  the  accepting  of  which  ex- 
cluded her  from  all  farther  right  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  like 
a  boanding  charter,  which  restricts  the 
right  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  grant- 
ed to  the  precise  limits  therein  described, 
and  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  making 
either  -;laiin  or  acquisition  beyond  them. 
All  Europe,  then,  was  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  France,  and  states  created,  dissolved, 
changed,  and  re-chaiiged  at  her  pleasure, 
unless  England  could  lay  her  finger  on  the 
line  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  prohib- 
ited the  proposed  measure.  "England," 
said  the  Moniteur,  in  an  official  tone, '-  shall 
have  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  whole  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  nothing  but  the  treaty  of 
Amiens!"  In  this  manner  the  treaty  was, 
so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  under- 
stood to  decide,  and  that  in  favour  of 
France,  all  questions  which  could  possibly 
arise  in  the  course  of  future  lime  between 
the  two  countries;  while,  in  ordinary  can- 
dour, and  in  common  sense,  it  couid  be 
only  considi-red  as  settling  the  causes  of 
animosity  between  the  parties  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  date  of  the  pacification. 

The  insular  situation  of  England  w.is  ab- 
surdly alleged  ns  a  reason  why  she  should 
Eot  interfere  in  ronlineutal  politics;  as  if 
the  relations  of  states  to  each  othei  were 
not  the  same,  whtHher  divided  by  ,in  ocean 
•r  a  line  of  mountains.    The  very  circurn- 


Btance  had  been  founded  upon  eloquently 
and  justly  by  one  of  her  own  poets,  for 
claiming  for  Britain  the  office  of  an  um- 
pire,* because  less  liable  to  be  agitated  by 
the  near  vicinity  of  continental  war,  and 
more  likely  to  decide  with  impartialitv  con- 
cerning contending  claims,  in  which  she 
herself  could  have  liltH  interest.  It  was 
used  by  France  in  the  sense  of  another 
poet,  and  made  a  reason  for  thrusting  Eng- 
land out  of  the  European  world,  and  allow- 
ing her  no  vote  in  its  most  important  con- 
cerns.t 

To  such  humiliation  it  was  impossible  for 
Britain  to  submit.  It  rendered  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  thus  interpreted,  the  counter- 
part of  the  terms  which  the  Cyclops  grant- 
ed to  Polyphemus,  that  he  should  be  the 
last  devourcJ.  If  Britain  were  compelled 
to  rer.iain,  with  fettered  hands  and  pad- 
locked lips,  a  helpless  and  inactive  witness, 
wliile  France  completed  the  subjection  of 
the  Continent,  what  other  doom  could  she 
e.i;pect  than  to  be  finally  subdued  ?  It  will 
be  seen  afterwards  that  disputes  arose  co,i- 
cerning  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  These, 
it  is  possible,  might  have  been  accommo- 
dated, had  not  the  geiieial  interpretation, 
placed  by  the  First  Consul  on  the  whole 
transaction,  been  inconsistent  with  the 
honour,  safety,  and  independence  f  Great 
Britain. 

It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  the 
extreme  rejoicing  of  the  rabble  of  London 
at  signing  the  preliminaries,  their  dragging 
about  the  carriage  of  Lauriston,  and  shout- 
ing "  Buonaparte  for  ever  !"  had  misled  tlie 
ruler  of  France  into  an  opinion  tliat  i>eace 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  England; 
for,  like  other  foreigners,  misapprehending 
the  nature  of  our  popular  government,  he 
may  easily  enough  have  mistaken  the  cries 
of  a  London  mob  for  the  voice  of  the  Brit- 
ish people.  The  ministers  also  seemed  to 
keep  their  ground  in  Parliament  on  condi- 
tion of  their  making  and  maintaining  peace  ; 
and  as  they  showed  a  spirit  of  frankness 
and  concession,  it  might  be  misconstrued 
by  Buonaparte  into  a  sense  of  weaknesn. 
Had  he  not  laboured  under  some  such  im- 
pression, he  would  probably  have  postponed 
till  the  final  pacification  of  .\miens,  the  gi- 
gantic steps  towards  farther  aggraiidizo 
ment,  which  he  hesitated  not  to  take  aftrr 
signing  the  preliminaries,  and  during  tho 
progress  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  specified,  heretofore,  Napo- 
leon's acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Cisalj)ine  Republic,  on  which  he  now 
bestowed  the  name  of  Italian,  as  if  it  w,i9 
designed  at  a  future  time  to  compreheni 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy.  By  a  secret 
treaty  with  Portugal,  he  had  acquired  the 
province  of  Guiana,  so  far  as  it  belonged  to 
that  power.  By  another  with  Spain,  he 
had  engrossed  the  Spanish  part  of  Louisi- 
ana, and,  what  was  still  more  ominous,  the 
reversion  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and   of 


*  «»  Thrice  lmp|>y  Urirain,  from  the  kinRilonn  rent. 
To  sit  tho  (Jua'riliaii  of  the  OontineiU." 

■f  " penilus  toto  divisos  otbe  Brilannos  *' 
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the  island  of  Elba,  important  as  an   excel- 
lent uaval  station. 

In  tiie  Geriuin  Diet  for  settli;:^  the  in- 
demnities, to  be  granteJ  to  the  various 
firinces  of  the  empire  who  had  sustained 
OSS  of  territory  in  consequence  of  late 
events,  and  p;irticulari_v  of  the  treaty  of 
Luucville,  the  intlueiice  of  France  predoui- 
tnated  in  a  luaiiiier  which  threatened  entire 
destruction  to  tint  ancient  Confederation. 
It  may  be  in  general  observed,  that  towns, 
districts,  and  provinces,  were  dealt  from 
hand  to  hand  like  cards  at  a  gaming-table  ; 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  once  more,  after 
the  partition  of  Poland,  saw  with  scandal 
the  ;;overiiuient  of  freemen  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand,  wilhaut  roi^ard  to  their  wish- 
es, aptitudes,  and  liabits,  any  more  tlian 
those  of  cattle.  This  evil  imitaion  of  an 
evil  precedent  was  frau;lit  wiih  mischief, 
as  breaking  every  tie  of  alFccliiMi  bctwi:;t 
the  governor  aud  governed,  and  loosening 
all  attachments  which  bind  subjects  to  their 
rulcrg,  excepting  those  spri.nging  from  force 
on  the  one  siiie.and  necessity  on  ir.e  other. 

In  this  transfer  of  territories  and  juris- 
dictions, the  King  of  I'russia  obtained  a 
valuable  compensation  for  ihe  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  otlier  provinces  transferred  to 
France,  as  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  neutrality  of  that  monarch  had 
been  of  the  last  service  to  France  during 
her  late-bloody  campaigns,  and  was  now  to 
be  compensated.  The  smaller  princes  of 
the  Empire,  especially  those  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  virtually  placed 
themselves  under  the  patronage  of  France, 
were  also  gratified  v.'iiii  large  ^illotraents  of 
territory  ;  whilst  Austria,  whose  pertina- 
cious opposition  was  well  remembered, 
was  considered  as  yet  retaining  too  high 
pretensions  to  power  and  independence, 
and  her  indemnities  were  as  much  limited 
ae  ti»o.se  of  the  friends  of  i'rance  were  ex- 
ttiided. 

The  various  advantages  and  accessions  of 
power  and  induence  which  we  have  hither- 
to alluded  to,  a8  attained  by  France,  were 
chieilv  g;uned  by  address  in  treating,  and 
diplorn  itic  skill.  But  shortly  after  the  trea- 
ty of  Amiens  had  been  signed,  Buonaparte 
toanifesled  to  the  world,  that  where  intrigue 
was  unsuccessful,  his  swonl  was  as  ready  as 
ever  to  s'ip;>ort  and  extend  his  aj^gressions. 

The  attack  of  tlie  Directory  on  the  Swiss 
Canton j  had  been  always  considered  as  a 
coarae  and  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tiuQ-i.  and  was  regarded  ;i8  such  by  Buom- 
parte  himseir.  But  he  failed  not  to  main- 
tain the  military  possession  of  Switzorh:i(l 
by  the  French  troops ;  nor,  however  indig- 
nant under  the  downfall  of  her  ancient  fima 
and  present  liberties,  was  it  posnible  fir 
that  country  to  otfer  any  resistanee,  wilh- 
out  the  certainty  of  totil  destruction. 

The  eleventh  article  of  tiie  treaty  of 
Luneville,  seemed  to  afTord  the  Swiss  a 
prospect  of  escaping  from  this  thr.aldom, 
but  It  was  in  words  only.  That  treaty  was 
declared  to  extend  to  the  B.atavian,  Hel- 
Tetic,  Ciailpine,  and  Ligurian  Kennbli"s. 
"The  contracting  parties  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  said  republiot,"  coatin- 
Vol    I.  ttsi 


uej  the  treaty,  "  and  the  right  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  them  to  adopt  what  form  of 
government  they  please.''  We  have  seen 
how  far  tl  e  Cisali>ine  Republic  profited  by 
tills  declaration  of  independence  ;  the  |iro- 
ceedings  respecting  Switzerland  were  much 
more  glaring. 

There  was  a  political  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Swiss  cantons,  concerning  the 
form  of  government  to  be  adopted  by  tiiem  ; 
and  the  question  was  solemnly  agitated  In  a 
Diet  held  at  Borne.  'I'lie  majority  inclined 
i'or  a  constitution  framed  on  the  princi^c 
of  their  ancient  government  by  a  f>!dcrative 
le.agtie,  and  the  plan  ot'such  a  constitution 
w.is  accordingly  drawn  up  and  approved  of 
.Aloys  Reding,  renowned  for  wisdom,  cour 
age,  and  patiiotisin,  \v:is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  system.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  of  France,  in  or- 
tler  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  his  countrymea  had  chosen,  and 
betook  himself  to  I'aris  to  solicit  Bu.ona- 
parie's  consent  to  it.  This  consent  wjs 
liivea,  upon  the  Swis.s  government  agreeing 
to  admit  to  their  deliberations  si.^;  |)ersons 
of  the  opposite  party,  who,  supported  by  the 
F'renca  interest,  desired  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  one  and  indivisible,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  the  French  Republic. 

This  coalition,  formed  at  the  First  Con- 
sul's request,  terminated  in  an  act  of  treach- 
ery, which  Baonapirtc  had  probably  fore- 
seen. Availing  themselves  of  an  adjournal 
of  the  Diet  for  the  Easter  holidays,  the 
French  party  summoned  a  meeting,  from 
which  the  other  members  were  absent,  and 
adopted  a  form  of  constjtutioa  which  total- 
ly subverted  the  principles  of  that  under 
which  the  Swi^s  h  id  so  long  lived  in  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  honour.  Buonaparte 
congratulated  them  on  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  It  was,  indeed,  sure  to  meet  his 
approbation,  for  it  vvas  completely  subver- 
sive of  all  the  old  1  uvs  and  forms,  and  so 
might  receive  any  modification  which  his 
policy  should  dictate  ;  and  it  w.as  to  be  ad- 
ministered of  course  by  men,  who,  having 
risen  under  his  InHuence,  must  necessarily 
be  pliant  to  his  will.  Having  made  his 
compliments  on  their  being  posses-scd  of  a 
free  and  independent  constitution,  he  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  withdraw  ihe  troops 
of  France,  and  did  so  accordingly.  For 
this  equitable  measure  much  gratitude  was 
expressed  bv  the  Swiss,  which  might  have 
been  saved,  if  they  had  known  that  Buona- 
oarte's  policy  rather  than  his  generosity  dic- 
tated his  proceedings  It  was,  in  tlie  lirst 
plaoe,  his  business  to  assume  the  appearance 
(»f  leaviirg  the  Swiss  in  possession  of  their 
freedom  ;  secondly,  he  was  sure  th:it events 
would  presently  happen,  when  they  should 
be  left  to  themselves,  which  would  aiTord  a 
plausible  pretext  to  justify  his  armed  inter- 
ference. 

The  nrislocratic  cantons  of  the  ancient 
Swiss  Leigue  were  satisfied  with  the  con- 
stitution finallv  adopted  by  the  French  par- 
ty of  their  country  ;  but  not  so  the  demo- 
cratic'or  small  cantons,  who,  rather  than 
submit  to  it,  dncl.ir"d  their  resoliition 
to  withdraw  ijroia  tlie  i^enerai  L«.t^e 
21 
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as  new-modelled  by  the  French,  and  to 
form  under  their  own  ancient  laws  a  sepa- 
rate confederacy.  This  was  to  consist  of 
the  cantons  of  Scliweitz,  Uri,  and  Under- 
walden,  forest  and  mountain  regions,  in 
which  the  Swiss  have  least  degenerated 
from  the  simple  and  hardy  manners  of  tiieir 
ancestors.  A  civil  war  immediately  broke 
out.  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  seen, 
that  in  popularity,  as  well  as  patriotism,  the 
usurping  Helvetic  government,  establish- 
ed by  French  interest,  was  totally  inferior 
to  the  gallant  foresters.  These  last  were 
guided  chietiy  by  the  patriotic  Reding,  who 
strove,  with  undaunted  though  ultimately 
with  vain  resolution,  to  emancipate  his  un- 
fortunate country.  The  intrusive  govern- 
ment were  driven  from  Berne,  their  troops 
everywhere  routed,  and  the  federative  party 
were  generally  received  with  the  utmost  de- 
monstrations of  joy  by  their  countrymen, 
few  adhering  to  the  usurpers,  excepting 
those  who  were  attached  to  them  by  views 
of  emolument. 

But  while  Reding  and  the  Swiss  patriots 
were  triumphing  in  the  prospect  of  restor- 
ing their  ancient  constitution,  with  all  its 
privileges  and  immunities,  the  strong  grasp 
of  superior  power  was  extended  to  crush 
their  patriotic  exertions. 

The  fatal  tidings  of  the  proposed  forcible 
interference  of  France,  were  made  known 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Rapp,  Adjutant- 
general  of  Buonaparte,  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  eighteen  Swiss  cantons. 
This  manifesto  was  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature.  Buonaparte  upbraided  the  Swiss 
with  their  civil  discords  of  three  ye-"-s' 
standing,  forgetting  that  these  discords 
would  not  have  existed  but  for  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  He  told  them  that,  when 
he,  as  a  boon  granted,  had  been  pleased  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  their  country, 
they  had  immediately  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other.  These  are  singular  pro- 
positions enough  to  be  found  in  a  procla- 
mation addressed  by  one  independent  na- 
tion to  another.  But  what  follows  is  still 
more  extraordinary.  "  You  have  disputed 
three  years,  without  understanding  one  an- 
other;  if  left  to  yourselves,  you  will  kill 
each  other  for  three  years  more,  without 
coming  to  any  better  result.  Your  history 
shows  that  your  intestine  wars  cannot  be 
terminated  without  the  efficacious  inter- 
vention of  France.  It  is  true,  I  had  resolved 
not  to  intermeddle  with  your  affairs,  having 
always  found  that  your  various  governments 
have  applied  to  me  for  advice  which  they 
never  meant  to  follow,  and  have  sometimes 
made  a  bad  use  of  my  name  to  favour  their 
own  private  interests  and  passions.  But 
I  cannot  remain  insensible  to  the  distress 
of  which  I  see  you  the  prey — I  recall  my 
resolution  of  neutrality — I  consent  to  be 
the  mediator  of  your  difrerenccs.  But  my 
meuiation  shall  be  effectual,  as  becomes 
the  great  nation  in  whose  name  I  address 
you." 

This  insulting  tone,  with  which,  uninvited, 
and  as  if  granting  a  favour,  the  Chief  Con- 
sul took  upon  him,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  exercise  the  most  arbitrary  power  over  a 


free  and  independent  people,  is  equally  re 
markable  at  the  close  of  llie  manifesto 
The  proclamation  commands,  that  a  depu 
tation  be  sent  to  Paris,  to  consult  with  the 
Chief  Consul;  and  concludes  with  an  as- 
sertion of  Buon.aparte's  "  right  to  expect 
that  HO  city,  community,  or  public  body, 
should  presume  to  contradict  the  measures 
which  it  might  please  him  to  adopt."  To 
support  the  reasoning  of  a  manifesto  which 
every  school-boy  might  have  confuted, Xey, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  enter- 
ed Switzerland  at  different  points. 

As  the  presence  of  such  an  overpowering 
force  rendered  resistance  vain,  Aloys  Re- 
ding, and  his  gallant  companions,  were  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  their  forces  after  a  touch- 
ing address  to  them.  The  Diet  of  Schweitz 
also  dissolved  itself  in  consequence  of  the 
interference,  as  they  stated,  of  an  armed 
force  of  foreigners,  whom  it  was  impossi- 
ble, in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country, 
to  oppose. 

Switzerland  was  thus,  once  more,  occu- 
pied by  the  French  soldiers.  The  patriots, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  assert- 
ing her  rights,  were  sought  after  and  im- 
prisoned. Alovs  Reding  was  urged  to 
concoal  himself,  but  he  declined  to  do  so  ; 
and  when  upbraided  by  the  French  officer 
who  came  to  arrest  him.  as  being  the  head 
of  the  insurrection,  he  answered  nobly,  "I 
have  obeyed  the  call  of  conscience  and  my 
country — do  vou  execute  the  commands  of 
your  master."  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Aarsbourg. 

The  resistance  of  these  worthy  patriots, 
their  calm,  dignified,  and  manly  conduct, 
their  simple  and  affecting  pleas  against  over- 
mastering violence,  though  they  failed  to 
procure  the  advantages  which  they  hoped 
for  their  country,  were  not  lost  to  the  world, 
or  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  pathetic 
complaints,  when  perused  in  many  a  remote 
valley,  excited  detestation  of  French  usurp- 
ation, in  bosoms  which  had  hitherto  con- 
tented themselves  with  regarding  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Republic  with  wonder,  if  not 
with  admiration.  For  other  aggressions, 
the  hurry  of  revolution,  the  extremity  of 
war,  the  strong  compulsion  of  necessity 
might  be  pleaded;  but  that  upon  Switzer- 
land was  as  gratuitous  and  unprovoked  as 
it  was  nefariously  unjust.  The  name  of 
the  Cantons,  connected  with  so  many  re- 
collections of  ancient  faith  and  bravery, 
hardy  simplicity,  and  manly  freedom,  gave 
ailditional  interest  to  the  sufferings  of  such 
n  'ountry  ;  and  no  one  act  of  his  public  life 
(!'  1  Buonaparte  so  much  injury  throughout 
r.irope,  as  his  conduct  towards  Switzer- 
laii.!. 

The  dignified  resistance  of  the  Swiss, 
their  renown  for  courage,  ami  thi^  policv  of 
not  thwarting  them  too  far,  had  some  effect 
on  the  Chief  Consul  himself ;  and  in  the 
final  act  of  mediation,  by  which  he  saved 
them  the  farther  trouble  "of  taking  thought 
about  their  own  constitution,  he  permitted 
federalism  to  remain  as  an  integral  princi 
pie.  By  a  subsequent  defensive  treaty,  the 
Cantons' agreed  to  refuse  all  passage  through 
the  country  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
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eii^:ige(l  to  maintTin  an  army  of  a  lew  thou- 
sand inon  to  "Tuarantee  tliis  en^ageiiieiit. 
Switzerland  also  furnishod  France  with  a 
subsidiary  army  of  si.xicen  thousand  men,  to 
be  maintained  at  the  expciisu  of  the  French 
goveriunent.  But  the  lirinness  which  these 
mountaineers  showed  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussin<j;  this  treaty  was  such,  that  it  saved 
them  from  having  the  conscription  imposed 
on  them,  as  in  other  countries  under  the 
dominion  of  France. 
Notwitlistanding  these  qualifications,  how- 
ever. It  was  evident  that  the  voluntary  and 
self-elected  Mediator  of  Switzerland  w.as 
in  fact  sovereign  of  that  country,  as  well  as 
of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  but  there 
was  no  voice  to  interdict  this  formidable 
accumulation  of  pov.'cr.  England  alone  in-  j 
terfered.  by  sending  an  envoy  (Air.  -Moore)  j 
to  the  Diet  of  Schweitz,  to  inquire  by  what  | 


means  she  could  give  assistance  to  their 
claims  of  independence  ;  but  ere  his  arri- 
val, the  operations  of  l\ey  had  rendered  all 
farther  resistance  impossible.  \  remon- 
strance was  also  made  by  Kngland  to  the 
French  govornment  upon  this  unprovoked 
aggression  on  the  liberties  of  an  independ- 
ent peopir.  But  it  rcMiiained  unanswered 
and  unnt>tioed,  unless  in  the  pages  of  the 
Monitfur,  where  the  pretensions  of  Britain 
to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, were  held  up  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. .Vfter  this  |)eriod,  Buonaparte  adopt- 
ed, and  continued  to  bear,  the  title  of  Cirand 
Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  Rcpi^blic,  in  to- 
ken, doubtless,  of  the  right  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  effectually  exercised,  of  in- 
terfering in  their  affairs  whenever  it  suited 
him  to  do  so. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Increasing  Jca'touties  betu-iit  France  and  Ln^land — Additional  Encroachments  and 
Offences  on  the  part  of  the  former. — Singular  Instructions  given  by  Ike  First  Consul 
to  his  Commercial  AgenU  in  Uritish  Forts.  —  Urdcr.i  issued  by  the  English  AFmisUrs. 
for  the  Expidsion  of  all  Femonn  acting  under  thim. —  Vinlence  of  the  Frcas  0)i  boili 
sides  of  the  Channel. — Feltitr's  celcbruic.d  lioyalist  Fvblication.  JJ  Ambigu. — Buona- 
parte answers  through  the  Monilear. — Mon.'^ieur  Otlu's  Xotc  of  Remonstrance — Lord 
Huiokesbury's  Reply. — Fell  ier  tried  for  a  Libel  against  the  Fir.st  Consid— found  (luil- 
ty—but  not  brought  up  for  Sentence. — XupoUons  continued  Displeasure. — Angry  Dis- 
cussions respecting  ihv  Treaty  of  Amiens — Malta. —  Offmsice  Report  of  General  Se- 
busliani  —  Resolution  of  llie  British  (lovernmeal  in  conseriuence. — Conferences  be- 
twixt Buonaparte  and  Lord  \V'hili';orlh. —  I'he  King  .•icnds  a  Message  to  Parliament, 
demanding  additional  aid. — Buonaparte  quurrtls  with  Lord  WIdtworth  at  a  Lcvee~~ 
Particulars. — Resentment  of  England  upon  this  occasion. —  Farther  Discussions  con- 
cerning Malta. — Reasons  v^hy  Buonaparte  might  desire  to  break  ojf  Xegoliahons. — 
Britain  declares  War  against  France  on  li]th  May  1803. 


Thf.sk  advances  towards  universal  empire, 
made  during  the  very  period  when  the  pa- 
cific measures  adopted  by  the  preliminaries, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  were  in  the  act  of  beini  carried 
into  execution,  excited  the  natural  jeal- 
ousy of  the  people  of  Britain.  'J'hey  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  rely  much  on  the 
sincerity  of  the  "rench  nation;  nor  did 
the  character  of  its  present  (,'liief,  so  full 
of  ambition,  and  so  bold  and  successful 
in  (lis  enterprises,  incline  them  to  I'eelings 
of  greater  security.  On  the  other  hand, 
Buonaparte  seems  to  have  felt  as  matter  of 
personal  offence  the  jealousy  which  the 
British  entertained;  and  instead  of  sooth- 
ing it.  as  policy  dictated,  by  concessions  j 
and  cdididence,  he  showed  a  disposition 
to  repress,  or  at  least  to  punish  it,  bv  meas- 
ures which  indicated  anger  and  irritation. 
There  ceased  t  <  be  any  cordiality  of  inter- 
course betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  they 
began  to  look  into  the  comiuct  of  each 
other  for  causes  of  offence,  rather  than  for 
the  means  of  removing  it. 

The  Knglish  had  several  subjects  of  com- 
plaint asjainat  France,  besides  the  general 
encroachments  which  she  had  continued 
to  make  on  the  liberties  of  Kurope.  .\  law 
had  been  made  during  the  times  of  the 
wildest  Jacobinism,  which  condemned  to 
forfeiture   every    vessel   under   a  hundred 


tons  burthen,  carrying  British  merchandise, 
and  approaching  within  four  leagues  of 
France.  It  was  now  thought  proper,  that 
the  enforcing  a  regulation  of  so  hostile  a 
character,  made  during  a  war  of  unexam- 
pled bitterness,  should  be  the  first  fruits  of 
returning  peace.  Several  British  vessels 
were  stopped,  their  captains  imprisoned, 
their  cargoes  confiscated,  and  all  restitu- 
tion refused.  Some  of  these  had  been 
driven  on  the  French  coast  unwillingly,  and 
by  stress  of  weather;  but  the  necessity  of 
the  case  created  no  exemption.  .\n  in- 
stance there  was,  of  a  British  vessel  in 
ballast,  which  entered  Charente,  in  order 
to  load  with  a  cargo  of  Brandy.  The 
plates,  knives,  forks,  &c.  used  by  the  cap- 
tain, being  found  to  be  of  British  manu- 
facture, the  circumstance  was  thought  a 
sulficient  apology  for  seizing  the  vessel. 
'I'hese  aguressions,  repeatedly  made,  were 
not,  so  far  as  appears,  remedied  on  Uie 
most  urgent  remonstrances,  and  seemed 
to  argue  that  the  French  were  already  act- 
ing on  the  vexatious  and  irritating  princi- 
ple which  often  precedes  a  war,  but  very 
seldom  immediately  follows  a  peace.  'J'he 
conduct  of  France  was  felt  to  be  the  more 
unreasonable  and  ungracious,  as  all  rustric 
tions  on  her  commerce,  imposed  during  the 
war,  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  so  soon  as  the  peace  was  con- 
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eluded.  In  like  manner,  a  stipulation  of  ous  to  Britain,  in  the  event  of  a  renewed 
the    treaty  of  Amiens,   providing   that   all  [  war.^ 

sequestrations  imposed  on  the  property  of  i  While  these  grievanc<?s  and  circumstanc- 
i'rench  or  of  English,  in  the  two  contending  es  of  suspicion  agitated  the  English  nation, 
countries,  should  be  removed,  was  instant-  |  the  daily  press,  which  alternately  acts  up- 
ly  complied  with  in  Britain,  but  postponed  I  on  public  opinion,  and  is  re-acted  upon  by 
and  dallied  with  on  the  part  of  France.  j  it,  was  loud  and  vehement.     The   personal 

The  above  were  vexatious  and  offensive  '  character  of  the  Chief  Consul  was  severe- 
measures,  intimating  little  respect  for  the  ly  treated;  his  measures  of  seif-aggran- 
government  of  En  Tland,  and  no  desire  to  dizement  arraigned,  his  aggressions  on  the 
cultivate  her  good  will.  They  were  per-  lilierty  of  I<"rance,  of  Italy,  and  especially 
haps  adopted  by  the  Chief  Consul,  in  hopes  ^  of  Switzerland,  held  up  tf)  open  day  ;  v.hile 
of  inducing  Britain  to  make  some  sacrifi-  '  every  instance  of  petty  ve.xation  and  op- 
ces  i.i  order  to  obtain  from  his  favour  a  [  pression  practised  upon  British  commerce 
commercial  treaty,  the  advantages  of  which,  ;  or  British  subjects,  was  quoted  as  express- 
according  to  his  opinion  of  the  English  na- j  ing  his  deep  resentment  against  the  only 
tion,  was  a  boon  calculated  to  make  them  ,  country  which  possessed  the  will  and  the 
quickly  forgive  the  humiliating  restrictions  I  power  to  counteract  his  acquiring  the  uni- 
from  which  it  would  emancipate  their  trade,  j  versal  dominion  of  Europe. 
If  this  were  any  part  of  his  policy,  he  was  There  was  at  this  period  \i\  Britain  a 
iijnorant  of   the    nature  of  the   people   to  ,  large  party  of  French    Royalists,  who,  de- 


whom  it  was  applied.-  It  is  the  sluggish 
ox  alone  that  is  governed  by  a  goad.  But 
what  gave  the  deepest  offence  and  most 
lively  alarm  to  Britain,  was,  that  wiiile 
Buonaparte  declined  affording  the  ordinary 
facilities  for  English  commerce,  it  was 
his  purpose,  nevertheless,  to  establish  a 
commercial  agent  in  every  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions,  whose  ostensible  duty  was 
to  watch  over  that  very  trade  which  the 
First  Consul  showed  so  little  desire  to  en- 
courage, but  whose  real  business  resembled 
that  of  an  accredited  and  privileged  spy. 
These  official  persons  were  not  only,  by 
their  instructions,  directed  to  collect  every 
possible  information  on  commercial  points, 
but  also  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of 
each  district,  with  all  the  soundings,  and 
to  point  out  with  what  wind  vessels  could  go 
out  and  enter  with  most  ease,  and  at  what 
draught  of  water  the  harbour  might  lie  en- 
tered by  ships  of  burthen.  To  add  to  tlie  i 
alarming  character  of  such  a  set  of  agents, 
it  was  found  that  those  invested  with  the 
office  were  militarv  men  and  engineers. 

Cf  nsuis  thus  nominated  had  reached  Brit- 
ain, but  had  not,  in  general,  occupied  the 
posts  assigned  to  them,  when  the  British 
government,  becoming  informed  of  the  du- 
ties they  were  expected  to  perform,  an- 
nounced to  them  that  any  one  who  might 
repair  to  a  British  sea-port  under  such  a 
character,  should  be  instantly  ordered  to 
quit  the  island.  The  secrecv  w'ith  which 
these  agents  had  been  instructed  to  conduct 
themselves  was  so  great,  that  one  Fauvelet, 
to  whom  the  office  of  commercial  agent  at 
Dublin  had  been  assigned,  and  who  had 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination  before 
the  nature  of  tlic  appointment  was  discov- 
ered, could  not  be  found  out  by  some  per- 
sons who  desired  to  make  an  affidavit  be- 
fore him  as  Consul  of  France.  It  can  be 
no  wonder  that  the  verv  worst  impression 
was  made  on  the  public  mind  of  Britain 
rv.'specting  the  further  jirojects  of  her  late 
eneinif  >,  when  it  was'  evident  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  moments  of 
returning  peace  to  procure,  bv  an  indirect 
and  most  suspiciojis  course  of  proceeding, 
that  species  of  information,  which  would 
be  mo3t  useful  to  France,  and  most  danger- 


clining  to  return  to  France,  or  falling  under 
the  exceptions  to  the  amnesty,  regarded 
Buonaparte  as  their  personal  enemy,  as  well 
as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  to  which,  but  for  him  only, 
the  people  cfT  France  seemed  otherwise 
more  disposed  than  at  any  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  These 
gentlemen  found  an  able  and  active  advo- 
cate of  their  cause  in  Monsieur  Peltier,  an 
emigrant,  a  determined  royalist,  and  a  man 
of  that  ready  wit  and  vivacity  of  talent 
which  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  periodi- 
cal writing.  He  had  opposed  the  demo- 
crats during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  a  publication  termed  the  "  Acts  of 
the  .Vpostles  ;''  in  which  he  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  execration  the  actions,  preten- 
sions, and  principles  of  their  leaders,  with 
such  success  as  induced  Brissot  to  assert, 
that  he  had  done  more  harm  to  the  Repub- 
lican cause  than  all  the  allied  armies.  At 
the  present  crisis,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  weekly  paper  in  London,  in 
the  French  language,  called  L'Ambigu. 
The  decoration  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  was 
a  head  of  Buonaparte,  placed  on  the  bodv 
of  a  .Sphinx.  This  ornament  being  object- 
ed to  after  the  first  two  or  three  numbers, 
the  Sphinx  appeared  with  the  neck  truncal*- 
e.'  -,  but  being  still  decked  with  the  consu- 
lar I'mblems,  continued  to  intimate  emblem- 
atically the  allusion  at  once  to  Egypt,  and 
to  the  ambiguous  character  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  columns  of  this  paper  were 
dedicated  to  the  most  severe  attacks  upon 
Buonaparte  and  the  French  government; 
and  as  it  was  highly  popular,  from  the  gen- 
eral feelings  of  the  English  nation  towards 
both,  it  was  widely  dispersed  and  generally 
read. 

The  torrent  of  satire  and  abuse  poured 
forth  from  the  English  and  .^nglo-gallican 
periodical  press,  v/as  calculated  deeply  to 
annoy  and  irritate  the  person  asainst  whom 
it  was  chiefly  aimed.  In  England  we  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  sec  characters  the 
most  unimpeachal)le,  nav,  the  most  vene-a- 
ble,  assailed  by  the  daily  press,  that  we  ac- 
count the  individual  guilty  of  folly,  who,  if 
he  be  innocent  of  giving  cause  to  the  scan- 
dal, takes  It  to  heart  more    than  a  passea 
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ger  would  mind  the  bfirkin?  of  a  dop,  that  '  his  envoy,  Monsieur  Otto,  to  state  in  an  of- 
yelps  at  every  passing  sound.  But  this  is  !  ficial  note  the  following  distinct  grievances  i 
a  sentiment  acquired  partly  by  habit,  partly  |  — P'irsl.  the  existence  of  a  deep  and  contin- 
by  our  knowledge,  that  unsubstantiated  scan-  '  ued  system  to  injure  the  character  of  the 
dal.ofthis  sort  mr-.kes  no  impression  on  tiie  I  l'"irst  Consul,  and  prejudice  the  effect  of  his 
public  mind.  Such  indifference  cannot  be  1  public  measures,  through  the  medium  of 
expected  on  the  part  of  foreii^ncts.  who  in  '  the  press  :  Secondly,  the  permission  of  a 
this  particular,  resemble  horses  introduced  ;  part  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
from  n<;i!rhl>»>urin:T  counties  into  the  pre-  bon,  arid  their  adherents,  to  remain  in  En<»- 
cinCls  of  forest  districts,  that  are  liable  to  l:ind,  for  the  purpose,  (it  Wias  alleged,)  that 
be  stunijinto  madness  by  a  peculiar  species  '  they  might  hatch  and  encourage  schemes 
of  gad-fly,  to  which  the  race  bred  in  the  '  acjainst  the  life  and  government  oT the  Chief 
country  are  from  habit  almost  totally  indif-  [  Consul.  It  was  therefore  categorically  de- 
ferent, j  manded,  1st,  Tliat  the  British  government 
If  it  be  thus  with  foreigners  in  general,  i  do  put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of  the  abuse 
it  must  be  supposed  that  from  natural  impa-  i  complained  of,  as  affecting  the  head  ef  the 
tience  of  censure,  as  well  as  rendered  sus-  j  Frencli  government.  'iA,  That  the  emi- 
ceptible  and  irrit.ible  by  his  cour.se  of  unin-  ijraiits  residing  in  Jersey  be  dismissed  from, 
terrupted  success.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  '  Kngland — that  the  bishops  who  had  decHn- 
must  have  winced  under  the  animated  and  [  ed  to  resign  their  sees  be  also  sent  out  of 


sustained  attacks  upon  his  person  and  gov- 
ernme.it,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Knelish 
newspapers,  and  Peltiers  Ambi^u.  He  at- 
attached  at  all  times,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  much  importance 
to  the  influence  of  the  press,  which  in  Paris 
he  had  taken  under  his  own  especial  super- 
iutendence,  and  for  which  he  himself  often 
condescended  to  compose  or  correct  para- 
graphs. To  be  assailed,  therefore,  by 
the  whole  body  of  British  newspapers,  al- 
most as  numerous  as  their  navy,  seems  to 
have  provoked  him  to  the  extremity  of  his 
patience;  and  resentment  of  these  attacks 
aggravated  the  same  hostile  sentiments 
against  England,  which,  from  causes  of  sus- 
picion already  mentioned,  had  begun  to  be 
engendered  in  the  British  public  against 
France  and  her  ruler. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured 
to  answer  in  kind,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur  had  many  an  anjry  and  violent 
passage  directed  against  Enijland.  Answers, 
replies,  and  rejoinders  passed  rapidly  across 
the  Channel,  inflaming  and  augmentinL'  the 
hostile  spirit,  reciprocally  entertained  bv 
the  two  countries  against  each  other.  But 
there  was  this  great  disadvantage  on  Buon- 
aparte's side,  that  while  the  English  might 
justly  throw  the  blame  of  this  scandalous 
warfare  on  the  license  of  a  free  press,  the 
Chief  Consul  could  not  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  attack  on  his  side  ;  because  it 
was  universally  known,  that  the  French  pe- 
riodical publications  being  under  the  most 
severe  regulations,  nothing  could  appear 
in  them  except  what  had  received  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  government.  Every 
attack  upon  England,  therefore,  which  w.as 
published  in  the  French  papers,  was  held 
to  express  the  personal  sentiments  of  the 
Chief  Consul,  who  thus,  by  destroying  the 
freedom  of  the  French  press,  had  rendered 
himself  answerable  for  every  such  license 
as  it  was  permitted  to  take. 


the  country— that  Cieorge  Cadoudal  be 
transported  to  Canada — that  the  Princes  ot 
the  House  of  Bourbon  be  advised  to  repair 
to  Warsaw,  where  the  head  of  their  family 
now  resided — and,  finally,  that  such  emi- 
grants who  continued  to  wear  the  ancient 
badges  and  dec-orations  of  the  French  court, 
be  also  compelled  to  leave  England.  Lest 
the  British  ministers  .should  plead,  that  the 
constitution  of  their  country  precluded 
them  from  gratifying  the  First  Consul  in 
any  of  these  demands,  Monsieur  Otto  fore- 
stalled the  ijbjection,  by  reminding  them, 
that  the  Alien  Act  gave  them  full  power  to 
exclude  any  foreigners  from  Great  Britain 
at  their  pleasure. 

To  this  peremptory  mandate,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  then  Minister  for  Foreigi^ 
Affairs,  instructed  the  British  agent,  Mr. 
Merry,  to  make  a  reply,  at  once  firm  and 
conciliatory;  avoiding  the  tone  of  pique 
and  ill  temper  which  is  plainly  to  be  traced 
in  the  French  note,  yet  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation  he  represented.  It  was 
observed,  that,  if  the  French  government 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  license  of 
the  English  journals,  the  British  govern- 
ment had  no  less  right  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  retorts  and  recriminations  which 
had  been  poured  out  from  those  of  Paris  ; 
and  that  there  was  this  remarkable  feature 
of  difference  betwixt  them,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  neither  had,  could  have,  nor 
wished  to  have,  any  control  over  the  free- 
dom of  the  British  press;  whereas  the  Mo- 
niteur. in  which  the  abuse  of  England  had 
.appeari>d,  was  the  official  organ  of  the 
French  government.  But,  finally  upon  thig 
point,  the  British  Monarch,  it  was  said, 
would  make  no  concession  to  any  foreign 
power,  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  If  what  was  published  was  li- 
bellous or  actionable,  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers were  open  to  punishment,  and  all 
reasonable   facilities  would  be  afforded  for 


It  became  speedily  plain,  that  Buona-  prosecuting  them.  To  the  demands  so  per- 
parte  could  reap  no  advantage  from  a  con-  I  emptorily  urijed,  respecting  the  emigrants, 
test  in  which  he  was  to  be  the  defendant  in  '  Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  by  special  an- 
his  own  person,  and  to  maintain  a  literary  swers  applying  to  the  different  classes,  but 
warfare  with  anonymons  anta!jonist.«i.  He  i  summed  up  in  the  general  argument,  that 
had  recourse,  therf-fore,  to  a  demand  upon  |  his  Majesty  neither  encouraged  them  in 
the  British  government,  and.  after  various  any  scheme  against  the  French  government, 
representations   of  milder  import,  caused    nor  did  he  believe  (.here  were  any  such  \a 
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existence  ;  and  that  while  these  unfortu- 
nate princes  and  their  followers  lived  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
and  without  affording  nations  with  whom 
she  was  at  peace  any  valid  or  sufficient 
cause  of  complaint,  his  Majesty  would  feel 
it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity,  his  hontjur, 
nnd  the  common  laws  of  hospitality,  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  protection,  which  indi- 
viouals  resident  within  the  British  domin- 
ions could  only  forfeit  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct. 

To  render  these  answers,  being  tlie  only 
reply  which  an  English  Miiii.ster  couUf 
have  made  to  tlie  demands  of  France,  in 
some  degree  acceptable  to  Biiouaparte, 
Peltier  was  brought  to  trial  for  a  l:bel  i 
against  the  First  Consul,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Attorney-General.  He  was  defend- 
ed by  Mr.  M'ackintosh,  (now  Sir  James,)  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  spee(;hes  ever  made 
at  bar  or  in  forum,  in  which  the  jury  were 
reminded,  that  every  press  on  the  conti- 
nent was  enslaved,  from  Palermo  to  Ham- 
burgh, and  that  they  were  now  to  vindicate 
the  right  we  had  ever  asserted,  to  speak  of 
men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  greatness,  but  their  crimes. 

The  defendant  was  found  gnilty  ;  but  his 
cause  might  be  considered  as  triumphant.* 
Accordingly,  every  part  of  the  proceedings 
gave  offence  to  Buonaparte.  He  had  not 
desired  to  bo  righted  by  the  English  law, 
but  by  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.  The  pub- 
licity of  the  trial,  the  wit  and  eloquence  of 
the  advocate,  were  ifl  calculated  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of -Buonaparte,  who  knew  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  character  of  his  usurp- 
ed power,  too  well,  to  suppose  that  public 
discussion  could  be  of  service  to  him.  He 
had  demanded  darkness,  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  answered  by  giving  him  light  ; 
he  had  wished,  like  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  flaws  in  their  conduct,  to  suppress 
all  censure  of  his  measures,  and  by  Peltier's 
trial,  the  British  ministers  had  made  the 
investigation  of  them  a  point  of  legal  ne- 
cessity. The  I'irst  Consul  felt  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself,  rather  than 
Peltier,  was  tried  before  the  British  public, 
with  a  publicity  which  could  not  fail  to 
blaze  abroad  the  discussion.  Far  from  con- 
ceiving himself  obliged  by  the  species  of 
atonement  which  had  been  offered  him,  he 
deenjed  the  offence  of  the  original  publica- 
tion was  greatly  aggravated,  and  placed  it 
now  directly  to  the  account  of  tlie  English 
ministe-s,  of  whom  he  could  never  bo  made 
to  understand,  that  they  had  afi'drded  him 
the  only  remedy  in  their  power. 

The  paragraphs  hostile  to  England  in  the 
Moniteur  were  continued  ;  an  English  pa- 
per called  the  Argus,  conducted  by  Irish 
refugees,  was  printed  at  Paris,  under  per- 
mission of  the  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  assailing  Britain  with  additional  abuse, 
while  the  fire  was  returned  from  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  ("hannel,  with  double  vehe- 
mence and  tenfold  success.     These  were 


*  He  was  never  brouEhl  up  to  receive  sentence, 
•ur  quarrel  with  tlif  French  hnvin;;  aoou  iifter- 
wardx  come  to  an  absolute  ru[>ture. 


ominous  precursors  to  a  state  of  peace,  and 
more  grounds  of  misunderstanding  were 
daily  added. 

The  new  discussions  related  chiefly  to 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in 
which  the  English  government  showed  no 
promptitude.  Most  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, it  is  true,  h.ad  been  restored  ;  but  the 
Cape,  and  the  other  Batavian  settlements, 
above  all,  the  island  of  Malta,  were  still 
possessed  by  the  British  forces.  At  cora- 
mon  law.  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
England  was  bound  instantly  to  redeem 
her  engasement.  by  ceding  these  posses- 
sions, and  thus  fulfilling  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  In  equity,  she  had  a  good  defence  , 
since  in  policy,  for  herself  and  Europe,  she 
was  bound  to  decline  the  cession  at  all 
risks. 

The  recent  acquisitions  of  France  on  the 
continent,  afforded  the  plea  of  equity  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  was  founded  on 
the  principle  adopted  at  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
ens, that  Great  Britain  should,  out  of  her 
conquests  over  the  enemy's  foreign  settle- 
ments, retain  so  much  as  to  counter-balance, 
in  some  measure,  the  power  which  France 
had  acquired  in  Europe.  This  principle 
being  once  established,  it  followed  that  the 
compact  at  Amiens  had  reference  to  the 
then  existing  state  of  things  ;  and  since, 
after  that  period,  Frnrice  had  extended  her 
sway  over  It.i^y  and  Piedmont,  England  be- 
came thereijy  entitled  to  retain  an  additional 
compensation,  in  consequence  of  France's 
additional  acquisitions.  This  was  the  true 
and  simple  position  of  the  case;  France 
had  innovated  upon  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  the  treaty  was  made, 
and  England  might,  therefore,  in  justice, 
claim  an  equitable  right  to  innovate  upon 
the  treatv  itself,  by  refusing  to  m.-ike  sur- 
render of  what  had  been  promised  in  other 
and  very  different  circumstances.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  better  to  fix  upon  this  obvious 
principle,  as  the  ground  of  declining  to  sur- 
render such  British  conquests  as  were  not 
yet  given  up,  unless  France  consented  to 
relinquish  the  power  which  she  had  usurped 
upon  the  continent.  This,  however,  would 
have  produced  instant  war  ;  and  the  Minis- 
ters were  naturally  loath  to  abandon  the 
prospect  of  prolonging  the  peace  which 
had  been  so  lately  established,  or  to  draw 
their  pen  through  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
while  the  ink  with  which  it  was  written 
was  still  moist.  They  yielded,  therefore, 
ih  a  great  m.-^asure.  Tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Dutch  colonies  were  restor- 
ed, Alexandria  was  evacuated,  and  the  Min- 
isters confined  their  discussions  with  France 
to  the  island  of  Malta  only  ;  and,  conde- 
scending still  farther,  declared  themselves 
ready  to  concede  even  this  last  point  of 
discussion,  providing  a  sufficient  guarantee 
should  be  obtained  for  this  important  cita- 
del .of  the  Mediterranean  being  retained  in 
neutral  hands.  The  Order  itself  was  in  no 
respect  adequate  to  the  purpose  ;  and  as  tQ 
the  proposed  Neapolitan  garrison,  (none  of 
the  most  trust-worthy  in  any  case.)  Frai.ce, 
by  her  encroachments  in  Italy,  had  become 
so  near  and  so  formidable  a  neighbour  to 
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tlie  King  of  Naples,  that,  by  a  threat  of  in- 
vasion of  his  capital,  she  miglit  have  com- 
pelled him  to  (Ifliver  up  Malta  upon  a  verv 
brief  iiolico.  All  this  was  ur^^ed  on  the 
part  of  Britain.  The  Frencli  ministry,  on 
the  other  hand,  pressed  for  literal  execution 
of  the  treaty.  After  some  diplomatic  eva- 
sions had  been  resorted  to,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  cession  could  be  no  lon<ier  deferred, 
when  a  publication  appeared  in  the  iNIoni- 
tcur.  which  roused  to  a  hi^h  pitch  the  sus- 
picions, as  well  as  the  indignation  of  the 
British  nation. 

The  publication  alluded  to  was  a  report 
of  General  Sebastiani.  This  officer  had 
been  sent  as  the  emissary  of  the  First  Con- 
tiul,  to  various  jMahommedan  r^ourts  in 
Asia  and  .\frica.  in  all  of  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  object,  not  only  to  exalt  the 
greatness  of  his  master,  but  to  misrepresent 
and  degrade  the  character  of  Kngland.  He 
had  visited  Egypt,  of  which,  with  its  fortress- 
es, and  the  troops  which  defended  them,  he 
had  made  acomplete  survey.  He  then  wait- 
ed upon  Djezzar  I'acha.  and  gives  a  llattering 
account  of  his  reception,  and  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Dje/.zar  held  the  I'irst 
Consul,  whom  he  had  so  many  reasons  for 
■wishing  well  to.  At  the  Ionian  Islands,  he 
harangued  the  natives,  and  assured  them  of 
the  protection  of  Buonaparte.  The  whole 
report  is  full  of  the  most  l^ostile  expres- 
sions towards  England,  and  accuses  General 
Stuart  of  hfiving  cncouraaed  the  Turks  to 
assassinate  the  writer.  \Vherever  Sebasti- 
ani went,  he  states  himself  to  have  interfer- 
ed in  the  factions  and  quarrels  of  tlie  coun- 
try ;  he  inquired  into  its  forces;  renewed 
old  intimacies,  or  made  new  ones  with 
la.nding  persons  ;  enhanced  his  master's 
power,  and  was  liberal  in  promises  of 
French  aid.  He  concludes,  that  a  French 
army  of  six  thousand  men  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  Egypt,  and  that  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  altogether  attached  to  the 
French  interest. 

The  publication  of  this  report,  which 
eeemed  as  if  Buonaparte  were  blazoning 
forth  to  the  world  his  unaltered  determina- 
tion to  persist  in  his  Eastern  projects  of 
colonization  and  conquest,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  an  act  of  treason  in  the  English 
Ministers,  if,  by  the  cession  of  Malta,  they 
had  put  into  his  hand,  or  at  least  placed 
■within  his  grasp,  the  readiest  means  of 
carrying  into  execution  those  gigantic 
■schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  for  their 
ultimate,  perhaps  their  most  desired  object, 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  commerce  of 
Britain. 

As  it  were  by  way  of  corollary  to  the 
gasconading  journal  of  Sebastiani,  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  forces,  and  natural  ad- 
•vantages  of  France,  was  published  at  the 
same  period,  which,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  purpose 
ol  its  appearance  at  this  crisis,  was  sum- 
med up  by  the  express  conclusion.  "  that 
Britain  was  unable  to  contend  with  France 
eingle-handed."  This  tone  of  defiance,  of- 
ficially adopted  at  such  a  moment,  added 
not  a  little  to  the  resentment  of  the  Entjlish 


nation,  not  accustomed  to  decline  a  chal- 
lentre  or  endure  an  insult. 

The  Court  of  Britain,  on  the  appearance 
of  this  Report  on  the  State  of  France,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Sebastiani.  drawn  up 
and  subscribed  by  an  official  agent,  con 
taining  insinuations  totally  void  of  founda- 
tion, and  disclosing  intrigues  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the 
objects  for  which  peace  had  been  made, 
declared  that  the  King  would  enter  into  no 
farther  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Malta, 
until  his  Majesty  had  received  the  most 
ample  satisfaction  for  this  new  and  singular 
aggression. 

While  things  were  thus  rapidly  approach- 
ing to  a  rupture,  the  Chief  (.'onsiil  adopted 
the  unusual  resolution,  of  himself  entering 
personally  into  coiit'erence  with  the  British 
ambassador.  He  ])robal)ly  took  this  deter- 
mination ujion  the  same  grounds  which 
dictated  his  contempt  of  customary  forms, 
in  entering,  or  attempting  to  enter,  into 
direct  correspondence  with  the  princes 
whom  he  had  occasion  to  treat  with.  Such 
a  deviation  from  the  estaulished  mode  of 
procedure  seemed  to  mark  his  elevation 
above  ordinary  rules,  and  would  afl'ord  him, 
he  might  think,  an  opportunity  of  bearing 
down  the  British  ambassador's  reasoning, 
by  exhibiting  one  of  those  bursts  of  passion, 
to  wliich  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
most  men  give  way. 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent  in  Na- 
poleon to  have  left  tlie  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiation to  Talleyrand.  A  sovereign  can- 
not enter  in  person  upon  such  conferences, 
unless  with  the  previous  determination  of 
adhering  precisely  and  finally  to  whatever 
ultimatum  he  has  to  propose.  He  cannot, 
witiiout  a  compromise  of  dignity,  chaffer 
or  capitulate,  or  even  argue,  and  of  course 
is  incapable  of  wielding  any  of  the  usual, 
and  almost  indispensable  weapons  of  nego- 
tiators. If  it  was  ISapoleon's  expectation, 
by  one  stunning  and  emphatic  declaration 
of  his  pleasure,  to  beat  down  all  arguments, 
and  confound  all  opposition,  he  would  have 
done  wisely  to  remember,  that  he  was  not 
now,  as  in  other  cases,  a  general  upon  a 
victorious  field  of  battle,  dictating  terms  to 
a  defeated  enemy  •,  but  was  treating  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  Britain,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  possessing  strength  as 
formidable  as  his  own,  though  of  a  diil'erent 
character,  and  whose  prince  and  people 
were  far  more  likely  to  be  incensed  than 
intimidated  by  any  menaces  which  his  pas- 
sion might  throw  out. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  English  ambassador 
was  as  unfavourable  for  the  Chief  Consul's 
probable  purpose,  as  that  of  the  nation  he 
represented.  Lord  Whitworth  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  experience  and  sagacity. 
His  integrity  and  honour  were  undoubted: 
and,  with  the  highest  degree  of  courage,  he 
had  a  calm  and  collected  disposition,  admi- 
rably calculated  to  give  him  the  advantage 
in  any  discussion  with  an  antagonist,  of  a 
fiery,  impatient,  and  overbearing  temper. 

\\'e  will  make  no  apologv  for  dwelling  at 
unusual   length  on  the  conferences  betwixt 
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Ilie  First  Consul  and  Lord  Whitwortb, 
as  they  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  Buonaparte,  and  were  in  tiieir 
consequences  decisive  of  his  fate,  and  that 
of  the  world. 

Their  first  interview  of  a  political  nature 
took  place  in  the  Tuilleries,  17th  February 
1803.  Buonaparte,  having  announced  that 
this  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  "  mak- 
ing his  sentiments  known  to  the  King  of 
England  in  a  clear  and  authentic  manner," 
proceeded  to  talk  incessantly  for  the  space 
of  nearly  two  hours,  not  without  considera- 
ble incoherence,  his  temper  rising  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  alleged  causes  of  complaint 
which  he  preferred  against  England,  though 
not  so  much  or  so  incautiously  as  to  make 
him  drop  the  usual  tone  of  courtesy  to  the 
ambassador. 

He  complained  of  the  delay  of  the  British 
in  evacuating  Alexandria  and  Malta;  cut- 
ting short  all  discussion  on  the  latter  sub- 
ject, by  declaring  he  would  as  soon  agree 
to  Britain's  possessing  the  suburb  of  .St. 
Antoine  as  that  island.  He  then  referred 
to  the  abuse  thrown  upon  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  but  more  especially  by  those 
French  journals  published  in  London.  He 
affirmed  that  Georges  and  other  Chouan 
chiefs,  whom  he  accused  of  designs  against 
his  life,  received  relief  or  shelter  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  two  assassins  had  been  ap- 
prehended in  Normandy,  sent  over  by  the 
French  emigrants  to  murder  him.  This, 
be  said,  would  be  publicly  proved  in  a 
court  of  justice.  From  this  point  he  di- 
verged to  Egypt,  of  which  he  affirmed  he 
could  make  himself  master  whenever  he 
had  a  mind  ;  but  that  he  considered  it  too 
paltry  a  stake  to  renew  the  war  for.  Yet 
while  on  this  subject,  he  suffered  it  to  es- 
cape him,  that  the  idea  of  recovering  this 
favoured  colony  was  only  postponed,  not 
abandoned.  "  Egypt,"  he  said,  "  must  soon- 
er or  later  belong  to  France,  either  by  the 
i'alling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, or  in  consequence  of  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Porte."  Ir,  evidence  of  his 
peaceable  intentions,  he  asked,  what  he 
should  gain  by  going  to  war.  since  he  had 
no  means  of  acting  offensively  against  Eng- 
land, except  by  a  descent,  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledged the  hazard  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  chances,  he  said,  were  an 
hundreoK  to  one  against  him;  and  yet  he 
declared  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
if  he  were  nov/  obliged  to  go  to  war.  He 
e.itolled  the  power  of  both  countries.  The 
army  of  France,  he  said,  should  be  soon 
recruited  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  the  fleets  of  England  were 
such  as  he  could  not  propose  to  match 
within  the  space  of  ten  years  at  least. 
United,  the  two  countries  might  govern  the 
world,  would  they  but  understand  each 
other.  Had  he  found,  he  said,  the  least 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  England,  she 
should  have  had  in<lemnitios  assifjned  her 
upon  the  continent,  treaties  of  commerce, 
all  that  she  could  wisli  or  desire.  But  he 
confessed  that  bis  irritation  increased  dailv, 

^nce  every  gale  that  blew  from  England, 


brought  nothing    but   enmity    and    hatred 
against  him." 

He  then  made  an  excursive  di<Tression 
in  which,  taking  a  review  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  he  contended  that  England  could 
hope  for  assistance  from  none  of  them  in  a 
war  with  France.  In  the  total  result,  he 
demanded  the  instant  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  abuse  in  the  English  papers.  War  was 
the  alternative. 

During  this  excursive  piece  of  declama- 
tion, which  the  First  Consul  delivered 
with  great  rapidity.  Lord  Whitworth,  not- 
withstanding the  interview  lasted  two  hours_, 
had  scarcely  time  to  slide  in  a  few  words 
in  reply  or  explanation.  As  he  endeavour- 
ed to  state  the  new  grounds  of  mistrust 
which  induced  the  King  of  England  to  de- 
mand more  advantageous  terms,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accession  of  territory  and  in- 
fluence which  France  had  lately  made,  N^a- 
poleon  interrupted  him — '•  I  suppose  you 
mean  Piedmont  and  Switzerland — they  are 
Iriliing  occurrences,  which  must  have  been 
foreseen  while  the  negotiation  was  in  de- 
pendence. You  have  no  right  to  recur  to 
them  at  this  time  of  day."  To  the  hint  of 
indemnities  which  might  be  allotted  to  Eng- 
land out  of  the  general  spoil  of  Europe,  if 
she  would  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Buo- 
naparte, Lord  Whitworth  nobly  answe/ed, 
t.i.at  the  King  of  Britain's  ambition  led  him 
to  preserve  what  was  his,  not  to  acquire 
that  which  belonged  to  others.  They  part- 
ed with  civility,  but  with  a  conviction  on 
Lord  Whitwortli's  part,  that  Buonaparte 
would  never  resign  his  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Malta. 

The  British  Ministry  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  for  a  message  was  sent  down  by 
liis  ALijesty  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating,  that  he  had  occasion  for  additional 
aid  to  enable  him  to  defend  his  dominions, 
in  case  of  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
France.  A  reason  was  given,  which  injur- 
ed the  cause  of  the  Ministers  by  placing 
the  vindication  of  their  measures  upon  sim- 
ulated grounds  ; — it  was  stated,  that  these 
apprehensions  arose  from  naval  prepara- 
tions in  the  different  ports  of  France.  No 
such  preparations  had  been  complained  of 
during  the  intercourse  between  the  minis- 
ters of  France  and  England. — in  truth,  none 
such  existed  to  any  considerable  extent,— 
and  in  so  far,  the  British  ministers  gave  the 
advantage  to  the  French,  by  not  resting  the 
cause  of  their  country  on  the  just  and  true 
grounds.  All,  however,  were  sensible  of 
the  real  merits  of  the  dispute,  which  were 
grounded  on  the  grasping  and  inordinate 
ambition  of  the  French  ruler,  ind  the  sen 
timents  of  dislike  and  irritation  with  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  (ireat   Britain. 

The  charge  of  the  pretended  naval  pre- 
paration being  triumphantly  refuted  by 
France,  Talleyrand  was  next  employed  to 
place  before  Lord  Whitworth  the  means 
which,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  France  pos- 
sessed of  wounding  England,  not  directly, 
indeed,  but  through  the  sides  of  those  states 
of  Europe  whom  she  would  most  wish  to 
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see,  if  not  absolutely  independent,  yet  un- 
oppresscd  by  militan  exactions.  "  It  was 
natural.''  a  note  of  ihis  stitesinaii  assert- 
ed, '"that  Britnin  being  armed  in  conse- 
riuence  of  the  Kin!:j's  me-ssaco,  France 
should  arm  also — that  she  should  send  an 
army  into  Holland — form  an  encamjiment 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover — continue  to 
maintain  troops  in  Switzerland — march  oth- 
ers to  the  south  of  Italy,  and,  finnillv,  form 
encampments  upon  the  coast."  All  these 
threats,  excepting  the  last,  referred  to  dis- 
tant and  to  neutral  nations,  who  were  not  al- 
leged to  have  themselves  given  any  cause 
of  complaint  to  Krance ;  but  who  were 
now  to  be  subjected  to  nuilitary  occupafion 
and  exaction,  because  Britain  desired  to  see 
them  happy  and  independent,  and  because 
harassing  and  oppressing  them  must  be  in 
proportion  unpleasing  to  her.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  principle  of  warlike  policy, 
which  introduced  the  oppression  of  unof- 
fendiijg  and  neutral  neighbours  as  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  carrying  on  war  against  a 
hostile  power,  against  whom  there  was  lit- 
tle possibility  of  using  measures  directly 
offensive. 

Shortly  after  this  note  bad  been  lodged, 
Buonaparte,  incensed  at  the  message  of  the 
King  to  Pai'liament.  seems  to  have  formed 
the  scheme  of  bringing  the  protracted  ne- 
gotiations betwixt  Franco  and  England  to  a 
point,  in  a  time,  place,  and  man-ier,  equal- 
ly extraordinary.  .Vt  a  public  Court  held 
at  the  Tuilleries,  on  the'  13th  March  1803, 
the  Chief  Consul  came  up  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  in  considerable  agitation,  and  ob- 
served aloud,  and  within  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cle,— "  You  are  then  determined  on  war?" 
— and,  without  attending  to  the  disclama- 
tions of  the  English  ambassador,  proceed- 
ed,— "  We  have  been  at  war  for  fifteen 
years — you  are  determined  on  hostility  for 
fifteen  years  more — and  you  force  me  to 
it."  He  then  addressed  Count  Marrow  and 
the  Chevalier  Azzara — '•  The  English  wish 
for  war;  but  if  they  draw  the  sword  first. 
I  will  be  the  last  to  return  it  to  the  scab- 
bard. They  do  not  respect  treai  es,  which 
henceforth  we  must  cover  with  black 
crape !"  He  then  a^ain  addressed  Lord 
Whitworth — "To  what  purpose  are  these 
aimaments  ?  Against  whom  do  you  take 
these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not 
a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  anv  port  in 
France — But  if  you  arm.  I  too  will  take  up 
arms — if  you  fight,  I  will  fight — you  may 
destroy  Frajce,  but  yea  cannot  intimidate 
her." 

"  We  desire  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth- 
er," answered  Lord  Whitworth,  calmly. — 
''We  desire  to  live  with  heron  terms  of 
good  intelligence." 

"  You  must  respect  treaties  then,"  said 
Buonaparte,  sternly.  ''  Woe  to  those  by 
whom  thev  are  not  resjiected  !  They  will 
be  accoun(able  for  the  consequences  to  alt 
Europe." 

So  sayinir,  and  repeating  his  last  remark 
twice  over,  he  retired  from  the  levee,  leav- 
ing the  whole  circle  surprised  at  the  want 
of  decency  and  dignity  which  had  given 
rise  to  such  a  scene. 


1      This  remarkable  explosion  roay  be  easily 
!  explained,  if  we  refer  it  entirely  to  the  im- 
I  patience  of  a  fiery  temper,  rendered,  by  the 
I  most   extraordinary  train  of  success,  mor- 
'  bidly  sensitive  to  any  obstacle  which  inter- 
i  fcred  with  a  favourite  plan  ;  and,  doubtless, 
i  it  is  not  the  least  evil  of  arbitrary  power. 
I  that  he  who  possesses  it  is  naturally  tcmpt- 
I  ed   to  mix  up  his   own  feelings  of  ang;er, 
revenge,   or  mortification,  in   al^irs  which 
ought   to   be   treated   under  tlie^iost  calm 
and  impartial  reference  to  the  public  good 
exclusively,     liul   it   has  been  averred  by 
I  those   who   had   best   opportunity  to  know 
I  Buonaparte,  that  the  fits  of  violent  passion 
which   he   sometimes  displ.iyed,  were  less 
the  bursts  of  unrepressed  and  constitution- 
al  irritability,  than  means  previously  calcu- 
lated upon  to  intimidate   and  astound  those 
with    whom    he    was    treating  at  the  time. 
There    mav,    therefore,   have   been  policy 
amid  the  First  Consul's  indignation,  and  he 
may   have  recollected,  that  the  dashing  to 
pieces   Cobenzell's  china-jar  in  the  violent 
scene  which   preceded  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,*  was  completely 
successful   in    its   issue.      But   the   condi- 
tia7  of  Britain  was  very  ditl'erent  from  that 
of  Austria,  and  he   miglit  have  !  roken  all 
the  porcelain  at  St.  Cloud  without  making 
the  slightest   impression  on  the  equanimity 
of  Lord  W'hitworth.    This   "  angry   parle," 
therefore,  went  for  notliin::,  unless  in  so  far 
as  it  was  considered  as  cutting  otl'  the  laint 
remaining   hope   of  peace,   and   expressing 
the   violent   and   obstinate   temper  of  the 
individual,  upon  whose  pleasure,  whether 
originating  in  judgment  or  caprice,  the  fate 
of  F.urope  at  this  important  crisis  unhappi- 
ly depended.     In  England,  the  interview  at 
the  Tuilleries,   where  Britain  was  held  to 
be  insulted  in  the  person  of  her  amb^sa- 
dor,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all   Kurope,  greatly  augment- 
ed 'he  general  spirit  of  resentment. 

Talleyrand,  to  whom  Lord  Whitworth  ap- 
plied for  an  explanation  of  the  scene  which 
had  occurred,  only  answered,  that  the  First 
Consul,  publicly  affronted,  as  he  conceived 
himself,  desired  to  exculpate  himself  in  pres- 
ence of  the  li.inisters  of  ail  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  question  of  peace  or  war 
came  now  to  turti  on  the  sub|ect  of  Malta. 
The  retention  of  this  fortress  by  the  Eng- 
lish could  infer  no  danger  to  France;  where- 
as, if  parted  with  by  them  under  an  insecure 
guarantee,  the  great  probability  of  its  falling 
into  the  hrtnds  of  France,  was  a  subject  of 
the  most  legitimate  jealousy  to  Britain,  who 
must  always  have  regarded  the  occupation 
of  Malta  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  recap- 
ture of  Egypt.  There  seemed  policy,  there- 
fore, in  Napoleon's  conceding  this  point,  and 
obtaining  for  France  that  respite,  which, 
while  it  regained  her  colonies  and  recruit- 
ed her  commerce,  would  have  afforded  her 
the  means  of  renewing  a  navv,  which  had 
been  almost  totally  destroyed  during  the 
war,  and  consequently  of  enjraging  Kng- 
land,  at  some  future  and  propitious  time,  on 
the  element  which  she  called  peculiarly 
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her  own.  It  was  accordingl3'  supposed  to 
be  Talleyrand's  opinion,  that,  by  giving 
•way  to  England  on  (he  subject  of  Malta, 
Napoleon  ought  to  lull  her  suspicions  to 
sleep. 

Yet  tliere  were  strong  reasons,  besides 
the  military  character  of  Buonaparte,  which 
might  indu<"e  the  First  Consul  to  break  off 
negotiation.  Mrs  empire  wa^  founded  on 
the  general  opinion  entertained  of  his  in- 
flexibility <tf  purpose,  and  of  his  unvaried 
success,  alike  in  political  objects  as  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Were  he  to  concede  the 
principle  which  England  now  contested 
with  him  in  the  i.ice  of  Europe,  it  would 
have  in  a  certain  degree  derogated  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  situation  he  claim- 
ed, as  Autocrat  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
that  character  lie  could  not  recede  an  inch 
from  pretensions  which  he  had  once  as- 
serted. To  have  allowed  that  his  encroach- 
ment on  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  render- 
ed it  necessary  that  ho  should  grant  a  coii>.- 
pensation  to  England  by  consenting  to  her 
retention  of  Malta,  would  have  been  to 
grant  that  Britain  had  still  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  and  to 
point  her  out  to  nations  disposed  to  throw 
off  the  French  yoke,  as  a  power  to  whose 
mediation  he  still   owed  some  deference. 


These  reasons  were  not  without  force  ia 
themselves,  and,  joined  to  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  Buonaparte's  temper,  irritated 
and  slung  by  the  attacks  in  the  English  pa- 
pers, had  their  weight  probably  in  inducing 
lum  to  give  way  to  that  sally  of  resent- 
ment, by  which  he  endeavoured  to  cut 
short  the  debate,  as  he  would  have  b-ought 
up  his  guard  in  person  to  decide  the  fate  of 
a  long-disputed  action. 

Some  lingering  and  hopeless  attempts 
were  made  to  carry  on  negotiations.  The 
English  Ministry  lowered  their  claim  of 
redlining  Malta  in  perpetuity,  to  the  right 
of  holding  it  for  ten  years.  Buonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  listen  to  no  m  )difi- 
cation  of  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens,  but  offered, 
as  the  guarantee  afforded  by  ihe  occupa- 
tion of  Neapolitan  troops  was  objected  to, 
that  the  garrison  should  consist  of  Rus- 
sians or  Austrians.  To  this  proposal  Brit- 
ain would  not  accede.  Lord  Whitworth 
left  Paris,  and,  on  the  18th  May  1803,  Brit- 
ain declared  war  against  France. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  history 
of  this  eventful  struggle,  we  must  cast  oar 
eyes  backwards,  and  review  some  events  of 
importance  which  had  happened  in  France 
si3ce  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 


CHAP.   XZ.IV. 

Retrospect. — St.  Domingo. —  The  Negrvts,  victorious  over  the  \Vhilcs  and  3Iiila.tloes,  split 
into  parties  under  dij'crtnt  Chiefs — Toiissaint  L'Oiivcrtiire  the  most  distinguished  of 
these. — His  Plans  fur  the  (uneliuruiion  of  his  Subjects. — Appoints,  in  imitation  of 
France,  a  Consular  (government. — France  sends  an  ExpediHon  against  St  Domingo, 
under  General  Leclerc,  in  December  1801,  which  is.successful.  and  'J'oussaint  submits. 
After  a  brief  interval,  he  is  sent  to  France,  where  he  dies  under  the  hardships  of  con- 
finement.—  The  French,  visited  by  Yellow  Fever,  are  assault ed  by  the  i\egroes,and 
War  is  carried  on  of  new  with  dreadful  fury  .—Leclerc  is  cut  off  by  the  distemper,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Rochambeuu. —  The  French  finally  obliged  to  capitulate  to  an  English 
Squadron,  on  1st  December  1803. — Buonaparte's  scheme  to  consolidate  his  power  at 
home. —  The  Consular  Guard  augmented  to  6000  men — Description  of  it. — Legion  of 
Honour — Account  of  it. — Opposi'ion  formed,  on  the  principle  of  the  English  one, 
against  the  Consular  Government. —  They  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  vjhich,  however,  is  carried. — Application  to  the  Count  de  Provence  (Louis 
XVHI.)  to  resign  the  Crown — Rejected. 


When  the  treaty  of  Amiens  appeared  to 
have  restored  peace  to  Europe,  one  oi'  Buo- 
naparte's first  enterprises  was  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  French  possessions  in  the 
large,  rich,  and  valuable  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  disasters  of  which  island  fi>rm  a 
terrible  episode  in  the  history  of  rtie  war. 

The  convulsions  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  reached  St.  Domingo,  and,  catch- 
ing like  fire  to  combustibles,  had  bred  a 
violent  feud  between  the  white  people  in 
HiC  island,  and  the  mnlattoes,  the  latter  of 
whom  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  '.ho 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  former  ; 
the  newly-est.ablishcd  rights  of  men,  as  they 
alleged,  having  no  reference  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  colour.  While  the  whites  and  the 
people  of  colour  were  thus  engaged  in  a 
civil  war.  the  negro  slaves,  the  most  op- 
pressed and  most  numerous  class  of  the 
population,  arose  against  both  parties,  and 
rendered  the  whole   island  one  scene  of 


bloodshed  and  conflagration.  The  few  plant- 
ers who  remained  invited  the  support  of  the 
British  arms,  which  easily  effected  a  tem- 
porary conquest.  But  the  European  soldie- 
ry perished  so  fast  through  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  that,  in  1798,  the  English  were 
glad  to  abandon  an  island,  whic'.i  had  prov- 
ed the  grave  of  so  many  of  her  best  and 
bravest,  who  had  fallen  without  a  wound, 
and  void  of  renown. 

The  negroes,  left  to  themselves,  divided 
into  different  parties,  who  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  chiefs  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other,  many  of  whom  displayed  con- 
siderable talent.  Of  these  the  principal 
leader  was  Toussaint  I/Ouverture,  who, 
after  waging  war  like  a  savage,  appears  to 
have  used  the  power  which  victory  procur- 
ed him  with  much  political  skill.  Although 
himself  a  negro,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive how  important  it  was  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  subjects  that  they  should  not  b< 
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deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  knowledge, 
and  examples  of  industry,  afforded  them  by 
the  white  people.  He,  therefore,  protect- 
ed and  encoura'^ed  the  latter,  and  establish- 
ed, as  an  equitable  regulalion,  that  the 
blacks,  now  freemen,  should  nevertiielcss 
continue  to  labour  the  plai>tations  of  the 
white  colonists,  while  the  produce  of  the 
estate  should  be  divided  in  certain  propor- 
tions betwixt  the  white  proprietor  and  the 
sable  cultivator. 

The  least  transcrression?  of  these  regu- 
lations lie  punished  with  African  ferocity. 
On  one  occasion,  a  white  female,  the  own- 
er of  a  plantation,  liad  been  murdered  by  the 
negroes  by  whom  it  was  labniired.  and  who 
had  formerly  been  her  slaves.  Toussaint 
marched  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  his  horse-guards,  collected  liie  negroes 
belonging  to  the  plantation,  anti  surrounded 
them  with  his  black  cavalry,  who,  after  a 
very  brief  inquiry ,  received  orders  to  charge 
and  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  of  which  order  our 
Informant  witnessed  the  execution.  Mis 
unrelenting  rigour,  joined  to  his  natural  sa- 
gacity, soon  raised  Toussaint  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  island ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  maritime  [)eaec,  to  consoli- 
date his  authority  by  establishing  a  consti- 
tution on  the  model  most  lately  approved 
of  in  France,  which  being  that  of  tJie  year 
Eight,  consisted  of  a  consular  government. 
Toussaint  failed  not,  of  course,  la  assume 
the  supreme  government  to  himself,  with 
power  to  name  his  successor.  The  whole  was 
a  parody  on  the  procedure  of  Buonaparte, 
which,  doiil)tless,  the  latter  was  not  highly 
pleased  with  ;  for  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  ail  imitation  by  others,  of  the  con- 
duct we  ourselves  have  iield,  is  a  matter 
not  of  compliment,  but  of  the  most  severe 
satire.  The  constitution  of  St.  Domingo 
was  instantly  put  in  force,  although,  with 
an  ostensible  deference  to  France,  the 
sanction  of  her  government  had  been  cere- 
moniously required.  It  was  evident  that 
the  African,  though  not  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge some  nominal  degree  of  sove- 
reignty on  the  part  of  I'rance,  was  deter- 
mined to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  effec- 
tive govotnment  of  the  colony.  But  this  in 
no  respect  consisted  with  the  plans  of  Buo- 
naparte, who  was  impatient  to  restore  to 
France  those  possessions  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish nav.al  superiority  had  so  long  deprived 
her — colonies,  shipping,  and  commerce. 

A  powerful  expedition  was  fitted  out  .at 
the  harbours  of  Brest,  1,'Orient,  and  Pvoche- 
fort,  destined  to  restore  St.  Domingo  in  full 
subjection  to  the  French  empire.  The 
fleet  amounted  to  thirty-four  ships  bearing 
forty  guns  and  upwards,  with  more  than 
twenty  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels. 
They  had  on  board  above  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  tJeneral  Leclcrc,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  First  Consul,  was  uamed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition,  having  a 
BtaflT  composed  of  officers  of  acknowledged 
skill  and  bravery. 

It  is  said  that  Buonaparte  had  the  art  to 
employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
troops  which  composed  the  late  army  of  the 
Rhiae.   in  this  distant  expedition  to  an  in- 


salubrious climate.  Bui  he  would  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  supposed,  that  there  was  the 
least  danger;  and  he  exercised  an  act  of 
family  authority  on  the  subject,  to  prove 
that  such  were  his  real  sentiments.  His 
sister,  the  beautiful  Pauline,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Prince  Borghese,  showed  the  ut- 
most reluctance  to  accompany  her  present 
husband,  General  Leclerc,  upon  the  expe- 
dition, and  only  went  on  board  when  actu- 
ally compelled  to  do  so  by  the  ffrisitive  or- 
ders of  the  First  Consul,  who,  although  she 
was  his  favourite  sister,  was  yet  belter  con- 
tented that  she  should  share  the  general 
risk,  than  by  remaining  behind,  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that  l;c  himself  augured  a  disas- 
trous conclusion  to  the  expedition. 

The  armament  sol  sail  on  the  1  llh  of 
December  I80I,  while  an  English  squadron 
of  observation,  uncertain  of  their  purpose, 
waited  upon  and  watched  their  progress  to 
the  \Vesl  Indies.  The  French  fleet  pre- 
sented themselves  before  Cape  Fran9ois, 
on  the  29th  of  January  1802. 

Toussaint,  summoni-d  to  surrender,  seem- 
ed at  first  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
terrified  probably  by  the  great  force  of  the 
expedition,  which  time  and  the  climate 
could  alone  afford  the  negroes  any  chance 
of  resisting.  A  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  First  Consul,  expressing  esteem 
for  his  person  ;  and  General  Leclerc  offered 
him  the  most  favourable  terms,  together 
with  the  situation  of  lieutenant-governor. 
Ultimately,  however,  Toussaint  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  the  French,  and 
he  determined  upon  resistance,  which  he 
managed  with  considerable  skill.  Never- 
theless, the  well-concerted  milit"ry  opera- 
tions of  the  whites  soon  overpowered  for 
the  present  the  resistance  of  Toussaint  and 
his  followers.  Chief  after  chief  surrender- 
ed, and  submitted  themselves  to  General 
Leclerc.  At  length,  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture  himself  seems  to  have  despaired  of 
being  able  to  make  further  or  more  effect- 
ual resistance.  He  made  his  formal  sub- 
mission, and  received  and  accepted  Le- 
clerc's  pardon,  under  the  condition  that  he 
should  retire  to  a  plantation  at  Gonaives, 
and  never  leave  it  without  permission  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

The  Fr'Mich  had  not  long  had  possession 
of  the  colony,  ere  they  discovered,  or  sup- 
posed they  had  discovered,  symptoms  of  a 
conspiracy  amongst  tiie  negroes,  and  Tous- 
saint was,  on  very  slight  crrounds,  accused 
as  encouraging  a  revolt.  Under  this  allega- 
tion, the  only  proof  of  which  was  a  letter, 
capable  of  an  innocent  interpretation,  the 
unfortunate  chief  was  seized  upon,  with  his 
whole  family,  and  put  on  board  of  a  vessel 
bound  to  France.  Nothing  official  was 
ever  learned  concerning  his  fate,  further 
than  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Joux,  in  Franche  Compte,  where  the  un- 
happy .\t"rican  fell  a  victim  to  the  severity 
of  an  .Mpine  climate,  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustomed, and  the  privations  of  a  close 
confinement.  The  deed  has  been  often 
quoted  and  referred  to  as  one  of  the  worst 
actions  of  Buonaparte,  who  ought,  if  not  in 
justice,  in  generosity  at  least,  to  have  had 
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compassion  on  a  man,  whose  fortunes  bore 
in  many  respacts  a  strong  similarity  to  his 
own.  it  afforded  but  too  strong  a  proof, 
that  thoush  humanity  was  often  in  Napole- 
on's mouth,  and  sometimes  displayed  in  his 
actions,  yet  its  maxims  were  seldom  found 
eufticient  to  protect  those  whom  he  disliked 
or  feared,  from  tlie  fate  which  tyranny  most 
willinffly  assigns  to  its  victims,  that  of  being 
silently  removed  from  the  living  world,  and 
inclosed  in  their  prison  as  in  a  tomb,  from 
which  no  complaints  can  be  heai-d,  and 
where  they  are  to  wait  the  slow  approach 
of  death,  like  men  who  are  literally  buried 
alive. 

The  perfidy  with  which  the  French  had 
conducted  themselves  towards  Toussaint, 
was  visited  by  early  vengeance.  That 
scourge  of  Europeans,  the  yellow  fever, 
broke  out  among  their  troops,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  swept  off 
General  Leclerc,  with  many  of  his  best 
oihcers  and  bravest  soldiers.  Tiie  negroes, 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
towards  Toussaint.  and  encouraged  by 
the  sickly  condition  of  the  French  army, 
rose  upon  them  in  every  quarter.  A 
species  of  war  ensued,  of  which  we  are 
thankful  it  is  not  our  task  to  trace  the  de- 
plorable and  ghastly  particulars.  The  cru- 
elty which  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  in 
the  savage  Africans,  just  broke  loose  from 
the  bondage  of  slavery,  communicated  it- 
self to  the  civilized  French.  If  the  former 
tore  out  their  prisoners'  eyes  with  cork- 
screws, the  latter  drowned  their  captives 
by  hundreds,  which  imitation  of  Carrier's 
republican  baptism  they  called  '•deporta- 
tion into  the  sea."  On  other  occasions, 
numer,^us  boJies  of  negroes  were  confinecl 
in  hulks,  and  there  smothered  to  death  with 
the  fumes  of  lighted  sulphur.  The  issue 
of  this  l.,2llish  warfare  was,  th.at  the  cruelty 
of  the  French  enraged  instead  of  terrifying 
their  savage  antagonists  ;  and  at  length,  that 
the  rumbers  of  the  former,  diminished  by 
disease  and  constant  skirmishing,  became 
unequal  to  the  defence  even  of  the  garrison- 
towns  of  the  island,  much  more  so  to  the 
task  of  reconquering  it.  General  Rochain- 
beau,  who  succeeded  Leclerc  as  command- 
er-in-chief, was  finally  obliged  to  save  the 
poor  wreck  of  that  fine  army,  by  submitting 
at  discretion  to  an  English  squadron,  1st 
December  1803.  Thus  was  the  richest  col- 
ony in  the  West  Indies  finally  lost  to  France. 
Remaining  entirely  in  possession  of  the 
black  population,  St.  Domingo  will  show, 
in  process  of  time,  how  far  the  natives  of 
Africa,  having  European  civilization  within 
their  reach,  are  capable  of  forming  a  state, 
gover.'K'd  by  the  usual  rules  of  polity. 

Willie  Buonaparte  made  these  strong  ef- 
forts for  repossessing  France  in  this  fine 
colony,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  neglecting  the  establishment  of  his 
own  power  upon  .1  more  firm  basis.  His 
present  situation  was— like  every  other  in 
life— considerably  short  of  what  he  could 
have  desired,  though  so  infinitely  superior 
to  all  that  his  most  unreasonable  wishes 
could  at  one  time  have  aspired  to.  He  had 
ill  the  real  power  of  royalty,  and,  since  the 


f  settlement  of  his  authority  for  life,  he  had 
daily  assumed  more  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance with  which  sovereignty  is   us- 
ually invested.     The  Tuilleries^'were  once 
more  surrounded  with  guards  without,  and 
filled   by  levees  within.     The  ceremonial 
of  a  court  was  revived,  and  Buonaparte, 
judging  of  mankind  with  accuracy,  neglect- 
ed   no    minute    observance   by -which    the 
princes  of  the  earth   are  wont  to  enforce 
tlieir  authority.     Still  there  remained  much 
to  be  done.     He  held  the  sovereignty  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  life-rent.     He  could,  in- 
deed, dispose   of  it  by  wdl,   but  the  last 
wills  even  of  kings  have  been  frequently- 
set  aside;   and,  at  any  rate,  the  privilege 
comes  short  of  that  belonging  to  a  heredita- 
ry crown,  which   descends   by  the  right  of 
blood    from   one  possessor  to   another,  so 
that  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  to  confer 
on  the   dynasty  a  species  of  immortality. 
Buonaparte  knew  also  the  virtue  of  names. 
The  title  of  Chief  Consul  did  not  necefsa- 
rily  infer  sovereign  rights — it  might  sigTiify 
everything,  or  it  might  signify  nothing — in 
common  langu.age  it  inferred  alike  one  of 
the  annual  executive  governors  of  the  Ro- 
man  Republic,  whose  fasces  swayed  the 
world,  or  the   petty  resident  who  presides 
over  commercial  affairs  in  a  foreign  sea- 
port.     There   were    no   precise    ideas   of 
power  or   rights  necessarily  and   unalien- 
ably  connected   with    it.     Besides,   Buon- 
aparte had  other  objections  to  his   present 
title   of  dignity.     The  title  of  First  Con- 
sul implied,  that  there  were  two  others,— 
far,  indeed,  from  being  co-ordinate   with 
Napoleon,  but  yet  who  occupied  a  higher 
rank  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  ap- 
proached his  person  more  nearly,  than  ha 
could  have  desired.     Again,  the  word  re- 
minded the  hearer,  even  by  the  new  mods 
of  its  application,  that  it  belonged  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  recent  establishment,  and  of 
revolutionary  origin,  and  Napoleon  did  not 
wish   to  present  such  ideas  to  the  public 
mind  ;    since    that    which    was    but   lately 
erected  might  be  easily  destroyed,  and  that 
v/hich   last  arose   out  of  the  revolutionary 
cauldron,  might,  like  the  phantoms  which 
had   preceded  it,  give   place   in  its  turn  to 
an  apparition  more  potent.     Policy  seemed 
to  recommend  to  him,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ancient  model  which  Eui-ope  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  reverence  ;  to  adopt  the 
form  of  government  best  known  and  longest 
established  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  ;  and,  assuming  the  title  and  rights  of 
a  monarch,  to  take  his  place  among  the  an- 
cient and  recognized  authorities  of  Europe. 
It  was   necessary    to   proceed  with   the 
utmost  caution  in  this  innovation,  which, 
whenever  accomplished,  must  necessarily 
involve  the  French  people  in  the   notable 
inconsistency,  of  having  murdered  the  de- 
scendant of  their  old  princes,  committed  a 
thousand  crimes,  and  suffered  under  a  mass 
of  misery,  merely  because  they  were  resolv- 
ed not  to  permit  the  existence  of  thai  crown, 
which  was  now  to  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune.     Before,  therefore, 
he   could   venture    on    this  bold   measure, 
in  which,  were  it  but  for  very  shame'f  sake. 
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he  must  be  certain  of  great  opposition, 
Bunnaparlc  ender4vourcd,  bv  'iverv  means 
in  his  power,  to  strengthen  iiimself  in  his 
government. 

The  army  was  cajefully  new-modelled, 
so  as  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  who  regaril- 
ed  the  power  of  Buonaparte  as  the  fruit  of 
their  own  victories,  were  in  general  devot- 
ed to  his  cause,  notwithstanding  the  fame 
of  Moreau,  to  whom  a  certain  part  of  iheir 
number  still  adhered.  The  Consular  liuard. 
a  highly  privileged  body  of  selected  forces, 
was  augmented  to  the  number  of  si.v  thou- 
sand men.  These  formidable  legions,  which 
included  troops  of  every  species  of  arms, 
had  been  sraduallv  formed  ai\d  increased 
upon  the  plan  of  the  corps  of  guides  which 
Buonaparte  introduced  during  the  first  Ital- 
ian campaigns,  for  immediate  attendance 
on  his  person,  and  for  preventing  such  acci- 
dents as  once  or  twice  had  like  to  have  be- 
fallen him,  by  unexpected  encounters  with 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy.  But  the  guards, 
as  now  increased  in  numbers,  had  a  duty 
much  more  extended.  They  were  chosen 
men.  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  su- 
perior to  the  rest  of  t!ie  army,  and  enjoying 
advantages  in  pay  and  privileges.  When 
the  other  troops  were  subject  to  privations, 
care  was  taken  that  the  guards  should  ex- 
perience as  little  of  tliem  a.s  possible,  and 
that  by  every  possible  exertion  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  readiness 
for  action.  They  were  only  employed  upon 
service  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  sel- 
dom in  the  beginning  of  an  engagement, 
when  they  remained  in  reserve  under  the 
eye  of  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  usually 
by  means  of  his  guard  that  the  final  and 
decisive  exertion  was  made  which  marked 
Buonaparte's  tactics,  and  so  often  achieved 
Tictory  at  the  very  crisis  when  it  seemed 
inclining  to  the  enemy.  Regarding  thein- 
Belves  as  considerably  superior  to  the  other 
loldiers,  and  accustomed  also  to  be  under 
Napoleon's  immediate  command,  his  guards 
were  devotedly  atticlied  to  him  ;  and  a 
body  of  troops  of  such  nigh  character  might 
be  considered  as  a  formidable  bulwark 
around  the  throne  which  he  meditated  as- 
cending. 

The  att.achment  of  these  chosen  leuions, 
and  of  his  soldiers  in  general,  formed  the 
foundation  of  Buonaparte's  power,  who, 
of  all  sovereigns  that  ever  mounted  to 
authority,  might  be  said  to  reign  by  dint  of 
victory  and  of  his  sword.  But  he  surround- 
ed himself  by  another  species  of  partisans, 
riie  Leuiop  of  Honour  was  destined  to 
form  a  distinct  and  parti>culir  class  of  priv- 
ileged individuals,  whom,  by  honours  and  1 
bounties  bestowed  on  them,  he  resolved 
to  hind  to  his  own  interest. 

This  institution,  which  attained  consider- 
able political  importance,  originated  in  the  | 
custom  which  Napoleon  had  earlv  introduc-  j 
ed,  of  conferring  on  soldiers,  of  whatever 
rank,  a  sword,  fusee,  or  other  military  weap- 
on, in  the  name  of  the  state,  as  acknowledg-  j 
ing  and  commemorating  some  act  of  peculiar 
gallantry.     The  influence  of  such  public  re-  1 
wards  was  of  course  very  great.    They  en-  j 


'  couraged  those  who  had  received  them  to 
make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  character 
I  which  they  had  thus  gained,  while  they  awa- 
]  kened  the  emulation  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  desired  simil.ir  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. Buonaparte  now  tbrmed  the  project  of 
I  embodying  the  persons  who  had  merited 
1  such  rewards  into  an  association,  similar  in 
I  many  respects  to  those  orders,  or  brother- 
'  hoods  of  chivalry,  with  which,  during  the 
I  middle  ages,  the  feudal  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
i  rope  surrounded  themselves,  and  which 
.subsist  to  this  day,  though  in  a  changed  and 
modified  form.  These,  however,  have 
been  uniformly  created  on  the  feudal  prin- 
ciples, and  the  honour  they  confer  limited, 
or  supposed  to  be  limited,  to  persons  of 
some  rank  and  condition  ;  but  the  scheme 
of  Buonaparte  was  to  extend  this  species 
of  honourable  distinction  through  all  ranks, 
in  the  quality  proper  to  each,  .as  medals  to 
be  distributed  among  various  cl.isses  of  the 
community  are  struck  upon  metals  of  dif- 
ferent value,  but  are  all  stamped  with  the 
same  die.  The  outlines  of  the  institution 
were  these  : — 

The  Legion  of  Honour  was  to  consist  of  a 
great  Council  of  Administration  and  fifteen 
Cohorts,  each  of  which  was  to  have  its  own 
separate  head-quarters,  in  some  distinguish- 
ed town  of  the  Republic.  The  Council  of 
.Vdmiiiistration  was  to  consist  of  the  three 
Consuls,  and  four  other  members  ;  a  sena- 
tor, namely,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  and  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  each  to  be  chosen 
by  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
order  might  be  acquired  by  distinguished 
merit,  either  of  a  civii  or  a  military  na- 
ture ;  and  various  rules  were  laid  down  for 
tlie  mode  of  selecting  the  members.  The 
First  Consul  was,  in  right  of  his  oflice,  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  Legion,  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  Administration.  Every 
cohort  was  to  consist  of  seven  grand  offi- 
cers, twenty  commanders,  thirty  subaltern 
officers,  and  tlirec  hundred  and  fifty  legion- 
aries. Their  nomination  was  for  life,  and 
their  appointments  considerable.  The 
?rand  officers  enjoyed  a  yearly  pension  of 
jOOO  francs  ;  the  commanders  2300  ;  the 
otTicers  1000  francs  ;  the  privates  or  legion- 
aries. 250.  They  were  to  swear  upon  their 
honour  to  defend  the  government  of  France, 
and  maintain  the  inviolability  of  her  em- 
pire ;  to  combat,  by  every  lawfiiJ  means, 
against  the  re-establisbnient  of  the  feudal 
institutions  ;  and  to  concur  in  maintaining 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Notwithstanding  these  last  words,  con- 
taining, when  properly  understood,  the 
highest  political  and  moral  truth,  but  em- 
ployed in  I'rance  originally  to  cover  the 
most  abominable  cruelties,  and  used  more 
lately  as  mere  words  of  course,  the  friends 
of  liberty  were  not  to  be  blinded,  regard- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  new  institution. 
Their  nuinlier  was  now  much  limited  ;  but 
amidst  their  weakness  the.v  had  listened  to 
the  lessons  of  prudence  and  evperience, 
and  abandoning  these  high-swollen,  illuso- 
ry, and  absurd  pretensions,  which  had  ere 
atcd    such   general   disturbance,   seem   to 
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have  set  themsfelves  seriously,  and  at  the  j 
same  time  moderately  to  work,  to  protect 
the  cause  of  practical  and  useful  freedom, 
by  such  resistance  as  the  constitution  still 
permitted  them  to  otier,  by  means  of  the 
Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body.  j 

Among  the  statesmen  who  associated  to 
form  an  Opposition,  which,  on  the  princi-  j 
pie  of  tlie  constitutional  Opposition  of  Rng-  i 
land,  were  to  act  towards  the  executive  ; 
government  rather  as  to  an  erring  friend,  ! 
whom  they  desired  to  put  right,  than  as  an  i 
enemy,  'vhora  they  meant  to  destroy,  were 
Benjamin  Constant,  early  distinguished  by 
talent  and  eloquence,  Chenier,  author  of 
the  hymn  of  the  Alarseilloise,  Savoye-Piol- 
lin,  Chauvelin,  and  others,  among  whose 
names  that  of  Carnot  was  most  distinguish- 
ed. These  statesmen  had  learned  apparent- 
ly, that  it  is  better  in  human  affairs  to  aim 
at  that  minor  degree  of  good  which  is  prac- 
tical le,  than  to  aspire  to  a  perfection  which 
is  unattainable.  In  the  opinion  of  most  of 
them,  the  government  of  Buonaparte  was 
a  necessary  evil,  without  which,  or  some- 
thing of  the  same  strength,  to  control  the 
factions  by  which  she  was  lorn  to  pieces, 
France  must  have  continued  to  be  a  prey 
to  a  succession  of  such  anarchical  govern- 
ments as  had  already  almost  ruined  her. 
They,  llierefore,  entertained  none  of  the 
usual  views  of  conspirators.  They  consid- 
ered tlie  country  as  in  the  condition  of  a 
wounded  warrior,  compelled  for  a  short 
time  U)  lay  aside  her  privileges,  as  he  his 
armour  ;  but  they  lioped.  when  France  had 
renewed  her  strength  and  spirit  by  an  inter- 
val of  repose,  they  might  see  her  under  bet- 
ter auspices  than  before,  renew  and  assert 
ner  claims  to  be  free  from  military  law. 
Meantime  thev  held  it  their  duty,  profess- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  highest  respect 
to  the  government  and  its  head  the  First 
Consul,  to  keep  alive  as  far  as  was  permit- 
ted tlie  spirit  of  the  country,  and  oppose 
the  encroachments  of  its  ruler.  They  were 
not  long  allowed  to  follow  the  practical 
and  useful  path  which  they  had  sketched 
out ;  but  the  French  debates  were  never  so 
decently  or  respectably  conducted  as  dur- 
ing this  period. 

The  Opposition,  as  they  may  be  called, 
liad  not  objected  to  the  re-appointment  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  Consulate  for  life.  Prob- 
ably they  were  reluctant  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  giving  him  personal  offence, 
were  aware  tliey  would  be  too  feebly  sup- 
ported, and  were  sensible,  that  struggling 
for  a  point  which  could  not  be  attained, 
was  unlikely  to  lead  to  any  good  practical 
results.  The  institution  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  offered  a  uptter  chance  to  try  their 
new  opposition  tactics. 

Rtederer,  the  orator,  by  whom  the  meas- 
ure was  proposed  to  the  Tribunate,  endeav- 
oured to  place  it  in  the  most  favourable 
liglit.  It  was  founded,  he  said,  upon  the 
eighty-seventh  article  of  the  Constitution- 
al Declaration,  which  provided  that  nation- 
al recompences  should  be  conferred  on 
those  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
nelves  in  their  country's  service.  He  rep- 
tesented  the  proposed  order  as  a  moral  in- 


stituion,  calculated  to  raise  to  the  highest 
the  patriotism  and  gallantry  of  the  French 
people.  It  was  a  coin,  he  said,  of  a  value 
dilFerent  from,  and  far  more  precious  than 
that  which  was  issued  from  the  treasury— 
a  treasure  of  a  quality  which  could  not  be 
debased,  and  of  a  quantity  which  was  inex- 
haustible, since  the  mine  consisted  in  the 
national  sense  of  honour. 

To  this  specious  argument,  it  was  replied 
by  RoUin  and  others,  that  the  law  was  of  a 
nature  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  was 
an  abuse,  they  said,  of  tlie  constitutional 
article,  on  which  it  was  alleged  to  be  found- 
ed, since  it  exhausted  at  once,  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  numerous  corps,  the  stock  of  re- 
wards which  the  article  referred  to  held  in 
frugal  reserve,  to  recompense  great  actions 
as  they  should  occur.  If  everything  was 
given  to  remunerate  merits  which  had  been 
already  ascertained,  what  stock,  it  was  ask- 
ed, remained  for  compensating  future  ac- 
tions of  gallantry,  excepting  the  chance  of 
a  tardy  admission  into  the  corps  as  vacan- 
cies should  occur?  But  especially  it  was 
pleaded,  that  the  establishment  of  a  milita- 
ry body,  distinguished  by  higlf  privileges 
and  considerable  pay,  yet  distinct  and  differ- 
ing from  all  the  other  national  forces,  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  equality.  Some  reprobated  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  civil  officers  of  the  state  in 
a  military  institution.  Others  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  oath  proposed  to  be  taken  was 
superfluous,  if  luit  ridiculous  ;  since,  how 
could  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our be  more  bound  to  serve  the  state,  or 
watch  over  the  constitution,  than  anv  other 
citizens  ;  or,  in  what  manner  was  it  propos- 
ed they  should  exert  themselves  for  that 
purpose  ?  Other  arguments  were  urged, 
but  that  which  all  felt  to  be  the  most  co- 
gent,  was  rather  understood  than  even  hint- 
ed at.  This  was  the  immense  additional 
strength  which  the  F'irst  Consul  must  attain 
by  having  at  his  command  the  distribution 
of  the  new  honours,  and  being  thus  enabled 
to  form  a  body  of  satellites  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  himself,  and  carefully  select- 
ed from  the  bravest  and  ablest  within  the 
realm. 

The  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  at  length  carried  in  the  Tribunate,  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-six  voices,  over  thirty-eight, 
and  sanctioned  in  the  Legislative  Body  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  over  an  hundred 
and  ten.  The  strong  divisions  of  the  Oppo- 
sition on  this  trying  question,  showed  high 
spirit  in  those  who  composed  that  parly  ; 
but  they  were  placed  in  a  situation  so  insu- 
lated and  separated  from  the  public,  so  ut- 
terly deprived  of  all  constitutional  guaran 
tees  for  the  protection  of  freedom,  that, 
their  resistance,  however  honourable  lo 
themselves,  was  totally  ineffectual,  an'' 
without  advantage  to  the  nation. 

Meanwhile  Buonaparte  was  deeply  en 
gaged  in  intrigues  of  a  different  character, 
by  means  of  which  he  hoped  lo  place  the 
sovereign  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 
on  a  footing  less  anomalous,  and  more  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  other  monarchs 
in  Europe,  than  it  was  at  preseat.    For  this 
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purpose  an  e  verture  was  made  by  tlie  Fius- 
siaii  minister  Haugwitz,  through  the  medi- 
um of  Monsieur  de  Meyer,  President  of 
the  Regency  of  Warsaw,  proposing  to  the 
Compte  de  Provence  (since  [.ouis  XV'Ill.) 
that  lie  should  resign  his  rights  to  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  successful  Ciencral  who 
occupied  the  throne,  in  which  case  the 
exiled  princes  were  to  be  invested  with  do- 
minions in  Italy,  and  restored  to  a  brilliant 
existence.  The  answer  of  Louis  was  mark- 
ed at  once  bv  moderation,  sense,  and  that 
firmness  of  character  which  corresponded 
with  his  illustrious  birth  and  high  preten- 
sions. "  I  do  not  confound  Monsieur  Buo- 
naparte," said  the  exiled  monarch,  "  witii 
those  who  have  preceded  him  ;  I  esteem 
his  braverv  and  military  t.ilents  ;  I  owe  him 
goodwill  ibr  many  acts  of  his  government, 
lor  the  good  which  is  done  to  my  people  I 
will  alwavs  esteem  done  to  me.  But  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  my  rights  can  be 
made  the  subjects  of  bargain  and  composi- 
tion. The  very  step  he  is  now  adopting 
would  go  to  establish  them,  could  they  be 
otherwise  called  in  question.  1  know  not 
what  may  be  the  designs  of  God  for  inysell" 
and  my  family,  but  I  am  no^  ignorant  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  me  by  the  rank  in  which 
it  was  his  pleasure  I  should  be  born.  .\s  a 
Christian,  I  will  fulfil  those  duties  to  my 
last  breath.  As  a  descendant  of  Saint 
Louis,  I  will  know  by  his  examnle  how  to 
respect  myself,  even  were  I  in  fetters.  .\s 
the  successor  of  Francis  the  l-'irst.  I  will  at 
least  have  it  to  say  with  him.  •  We  have  lost 
all  excepting  our  honour!'  " 

Such  is  the  account  which  has  been  uni- 
formly given  by  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  concerning  this  communica- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  2Cth  February  1S03.  Buonaparte  has 
indeed  denied  that  he  was  accessory  to  any 
such  transaction,  and  has  said  tr'.ily  enough, 
that  an  endeavour  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
the  Bourbons'  title  by  compromise,  would 
have  been  an  admission  on  his  part  that  his 
own,  flowing,  as  he  alleged,  from  the  peo- 
ple, was  imperfect,  and  needed  repairs. 
Therefore,  he  denied  having  taken  any  step 


which  could,  in  its  consequences,  have  in- 
ferred such  an  admission. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  treaty  would  have  been 
pulilished  by  the  Bourbon  family,  unless  it 
iiad  been  proposed  by  Meyer  ;  and  it  is 
equallv  unlikely  that  either  Haugwitz  or 
Meyer  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  ne- 
gotiation, excepting  at  the  instig.ition  of 
Buonaparte,  who  alone  could  make  good 
the  terms  proposed  on  the  one  side,  or  de- 
rive advantage  from  the  concessions  stipu- 
lated on  the  other.  Secondly,  without 
stop[)ing  to  inquire  how  far  the  title  which 
Buonaparte  pretended  to  the  su[)reine  au- 
thority, was  of  a  character  incapable  of  be- 
ing improveil  by  a  cession  of  the  Coinpte 
de  Prover.ce's  rights  in  his  favour,  it  would 
still  have  continued  an  object  of  great  po- 
litical consequence  to  have  obtained  a  sur- 
render of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, which  were  even  yet  acknowledged  by 
a  very  considerable  party  within  the  king- 
dom. It  was,  therefore,  worth  while  to 
venture  upon  a  negotiation  which  might 
have  had  the  most  important  results,  al- 
though, when  it  proved  fruitless,  we  eaa 
see  strong  reasons  for  Napoleon  concealini' 
and  disowning  his  accession  to  a  step^ 
which  might  be  construed  as  implying  some 
sense  of  deficiency  of  his  own  title,  and 
some  decree  of  recognition  of  that  of  the 
exiled  Prince. 

It  may  he  remarked,  that,   up  to  this  pe- 
riod,  Xapoleon  had  manifested  no  particu- 
lar spleen  tovvards  the  family  of  Bourbon. 
On  the  contrary,  he   had  treated    their  fol- 
lowers with  le,nity.  and  spoken  with  deren- 
I  cy  ol'  their  own  claims.     But  the  rejection 
I  of  the   treaty  with    Monsieur   Buonaparte, 
I  however  moderately  worded,  has  been  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  have  had  a  deep  effect 
'  on  his  mind,  and  mav  have  been  one  remote 
cause  of  a  tragedy,  for  which  it  is  impossi- 
'  ble  to  find   an  adequate  one — the   murder, 
namely,  of  the  Duke  d'F.nshien.     But,  be- 
j  fore  we  appioach  this   melancholy   part  of 
I  Napoleon's  history,  it  is  proper  to  trace  the 
I  events  which  succeeded  the  renewal  of  the 
I  war. 
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Mutual  Feelinf;s  of  Xapoleon  and  the  British  Xatinn,  on  the  Renewal  of  the  War. — 
First  IfoKtile  Measure.^  on  both  aides. —  England  lays  an  Embargo  on  French  Vessels 
in  her  Ports — \apoleon  retaliates  by  detaining  Hritish  Subjects  in  France.  —  Effect* 
of  thia  unprecedented  Mea.iure. — Hanover  and  other  Places  occupied  by  the  French. — 
Scheme  of  Invasion  renewed. — .\ature  and  extent  of  Aapolcon's  Preparations. — JJe- 
fetuive  Measures  of  England.— Rejlections. 

The  bloody  war  which  succeeded  the  short 
peace  of  ,\miens,  originated,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  satirist,  in  high  words,  jeal- 
ousies, and  fears.  There  was  no  special  or 
determinate  cause  of  (juarrel,  which  could 
be  removed  by  explanation,  apology,  or 
concession. 

The  English  nation  were  jealous,  and 
from  the  strides  which  Buonapart*  had 
made  towards  universal  power,  not  jealous 
without  reason,  of  the  farther  purposes  of 


tiie  French  ruler,  and  demanded  guarantees 
airainst  the  encroachments  which  thev  ap- 
prehenilcd  ;  ai!d  such  guarantees  he  deem- 
ed it  beneath  his  dignity  to  grant.  The 
discussion  of  these  adverse  claims  li.ad  been 
unusually  violent  and  intemperate  ;  and  as 
I  Buonaparte  conceived  the  English  nation 
to  be  his  personal  enemies,  so  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  to  regard  his  power  as 
i  totally  incompatible  with  the  peaf-e  of  Eu 
I  rope,  and   independence  of  Britain.      To 
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Napoleon,  the  English  people,  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  as  he'  chose  to  qualify 
them,  seemed  assuming  a  consequeuce  in 
Europe,  which  was,  he  conceived,  fur  be- 
yond their  due.  He  was  affected  bv  feel- 
ings similar  to  those  with  which  Haman 
beheld  Mordecai  sitting  at  the  King's  gate; 
— all  things  availing  him  nothing,  while 
Britain  held  such  a  high  rank  among  the 
nations,  without  deigning  to  do  him  rever- 
«nce  or  worship.  The  English  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  him  as  the  haughty 
and  proud  oppressor  who  had  the  will  at 
least,  if  not  the  power,  to  root  Britain  out 
from  among  the  nations,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  state  of  ignominy  and  bondage. 

When,  therefore,  the  two  nations  again 
arose  to  the  contest,  it  was  like  combatants 
whose  anger  against  each  other  has  been 
previously  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
mutual  invective.  Each  had  recourse  to 
the  measures  by  which  their  enemy  could 
be  most  prejudiced. 

England  had  at  her  command  the  large 
means  of  annoyance  arising  out  of  her  im- 
mense naval  superiority,  and  took  her  meas- 
ures with  the  decision  which  the  emergen- 
cy required.  Instant  orders  were  despatcli- 
ed  to  prevent  the  cession  of  such  colonies 
as  yet  remained  to  be  given  up,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  to  seize  by  a 
coup-de-main  such  of  the  French  settle- 
ments as  had  been  ceded,  or  were  yet  oc- 
cupied by  her.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  consequence  of  her  equally  great  superi- 
ority by  land,  assembled  upon  her  extensive 
line  of  sea-coast  a  very  numerous  army, 
with  which  she  appeared  disposed  to  make 
good  her  ruler's  threats  of  invasion.  At  the 
same  time,  Buonaparte  occupied  without 
ceremony  the  territory  of  Naples,  Holland, 
and  such  other  states  as  Britain  must  have 
seen  in  his  hands  with  feelings  of  keen  ap- 
prehension, and  thus  made  good  the  pre- 
vious menaces  of  Talleyrand  in  his  celebra- 
ted Note. 

But  besides  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
all  the  means  of  annoyance  which  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  hostility  afford,  Napoleon,  go- 
ing beyond  these,  had  recourse  to  strange 
and  unaccustomed  reprisals,  unknown  as 
yet  to  the  code  of  civilized  nature,  and  tend- 
ing only  to  gratify  his  own  resentment,  and 
extend  the  evils  of  war,  already  sufficiently, 
numerous. 

The  English  had,  as  is  the  universal  cus- 
tom, laid  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels 
in  their  ports,  at  the  instant  the  war  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  loss  to  France  was  of 
course  considerable.  Buonaparte  took  a 
singulai*  mode  of  retaliating,  by  seizing  on 
the  persons  of  tlie  f^nglish  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who  chanced  to  be  at  Paris,  or  travel- 
ling in  the  dominions  of  France,  who,  trust- 
ing '.o  the  laws  of  good  farth  hitherto  ob- 
served by  all  civilized  nations,  expected 
nothing  less  than  an  attack  upon  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  absurd  excuse  at  first 
set  up  for  this  extraordinary  violation  of  hu- 
manity, at  once,  and  of  justice,  was,  that 
some  of  these  iiidividuils  might  be  liable  to 
serve  in  the  Englisli  militia,  and  were  th.ere- 
fore  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 


But  this  flimsy  pretixt  could  not  have  ex- 
cused the  seizing  on  the  English  of  all 
ranks,  conditions,  and  ages.  The  measure 
was  adopted  without  the  particioation  of 
the  First  Consul's  ministers;  at  least  we 
must  presume  so.  since  Talleyrand  himself 
encouraged  some  individuals  to  remain 
after  tiie  British  ambassador  had  left  Paris, 
with  an  assurance  of  safety  which  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  make  gooa.  t  was  the 
vengeful  start  of  a  haughty  temper,  render- 
ed irritable,  as  we  have  often  stated,  by 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  resenting,  of 
consequence,  resistance  and  contradiction, 
with  an  acuteness  of  feeling  approaching 
to  frenzy. 

The  individuals  who  suffered  under  this 
capricious  and  tyrannical  act  of  arbitrary 
power,  were  treated  in  all  respects  like 
prisoners  of  war,  and  confined  to  prison  as 
such,  unless  they  gave  their  parole  to  abide 
in  certain  towns  assigned  them,  and  keep 
within  particular  limits. 

The  mass  of  individual  evil  occasioned  by 
this  cruel  measure  w'as  incalculably  great. 
Twelve  years,  a  large  proportion  of  human 
life,  were  cut  from  that  of  each  of  these 
Delenus,  as  they  were  called,  so  far  as 
regarded  settled  plan,  or  active  exertion. 
Ijpon  many,  the  interruption  fell  with  fatal 
influence,  blighting  .ill  their  hopes  and  pros- 
pects ;  others  learned  to  live  only  for  the 
passing  day,  and  were  thus  deterred  from 
habitual  study  or  useful  industry.  The  most 
tender  bonds  of  affection  were  broken 
asunder  by  this  despotic  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment ;  the  most  fatal  inroads  were 
made  on  family  feelings  and  affections  by 
this  long  separation  between  children,  and 
husbands,  and  wives — all  the  nearest  and 
dearest  domestic  relations.  In  short,  if  it 
was  Buonaparte's  desire  to  inflict  the  high- 
est degree  of  pain  on  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  only  because  they  were  born  in. 
Britain,  he  certainly  attained  his  end.  If 
he  hoped  to  gain  anything  farther,  he  wa« 
completely  baffled  ;  and  when  he  hypo- 
critically imputes  the  sufferings  of  the  Dt- 
terius  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  min- 
istry, his  reasoning  is  the  same  with  that  of 
a  captain  of  Italian  banditti,  who  murders 
his  prisoner,  and  throws  the  blame  of  the 
crime  on  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who 
failed  to  send  the  ransom  at  which  he  had 
rated  his  life.  Neither  is  his  vindication 
more  reasonable,  when  he  pretends  to  say 
that  the  nieasure  was  taken  in  order  to  pre- 
vent England,  on  future  occasions,  from 
seizing,  according  to  ancient  usage,  on  the 
shippin:!  in  her  ports.  This  outrage  must 
therefore  be  recorded  as  one  of  those  acts 
of  wanton  wilfulness  in  which  Buonaparte 
indulged  his  passion,  at  the  expense  of  bis 
honour,  and,  if  rightly  understood,  of  fais 
real   interest. 

The  detention  of  civilians,  unoffending 
and  defenceless,  was  a  breach  ol  those 
courtesies  which  ought  to  be  sacred,  as 
mitigating'  the  horrors  of  war.  The  occu 
pation  of  Hanover  w.as  made  in  violation  of 
the  Germanic  Constitution.  This  palriiBO- 
nv  of  our  kings  had  in  former  wars  been 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  neatxalitjf  ;  a  Jtoa 
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gonable  distinction  being  taken  b<;twixt  the 
Elettor  of  Hanover,  as  one  of  the  grand 
feudatories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  same 
person  in  his  character  of  King  of  CIreat 
Britain  ;  in  which  latter  c:  lacity  only  he 
was  at  war  with  France.  But  Buonaparte 
was  not  disposed  to  recognize  these  meta- 
physical di.'tinctions  ;  nor  were  any  of  the 
powers  of  Germany  ia  a  condition  to  incur 
nis  displeasure,  by  asserting  the  constitu- 
tion and  immunities  of  the  empire,  .\ustria 
had  paid  too  deep  a  price  for  her  former 
attempts  to  withstand  the  power  of  Fra.icc, 
to  permit  her  to  extend  her  opposition  be- 
yond a  feuble  remonstrance  ;  and  Prussia 
had  too  long  pursued  a  temporizing  and 
truckling  line  of  politics,  to  allow  her  to 
break  short  with  Napoleon,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  merit  the  title  her  monarch  once 
claimed, — of  Protector  of  the  North  of 
Germany. 

Everything  in  Germany  being  thus  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  Trance,  Slortier.  who 
bad  already  assembled  an  army  in  Holland, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  moved  for- 
ward on  Hanover.  A  considerable  force 
was  collected  for  resistance,  under  his  Roy- 
al Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
General  Walmoden.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that,  left  to  their  own  resources. 
and  absolutely  unsupported  eitlier  by  Eng- 
land or  the  forces  of  the  Empire,  the  Elect- 
orate was  incapable  of  resistance  ;  and  that 
any  attempt  at  an  ineffectual  defence  would 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  by  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to 
Uie  extremities  of  war.  In  compassion, 
tlierefore,  to  the  Hanoverians,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  induced  to  leave  the  hered- 
itary dominions  of  his  father's  house  ;  and 
General  Walmoden  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  a  conven- 
tion, by  which  the  capital  of  the  Elector- 
ate, and  all  its  strong-holds,  were  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  French,  and  the  Hanove- 
rian army  were  to  retire  behind  the  F.lbe, 
on  condition  not  to  serve  against  France 
Jind  her  allies  till  previously  e.xchanged. 

The  British  government  having  refused 
to  ratify  this  convention  of  Suhlingcn,  as 
It  W.-IS  termed,  the  Hanoverian  army  were 
summoned  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
■war;— hard  terms,  which,  upon  the  def^r- 
mined  resistance  of  Walmoden,  were  oiilv 
liiiis  far  softened,  that  these  tried  and  faith- 
ful troops  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  deliv- 
er up  their  arms,  artillery,  horses,  and  mili- 
tnry  stores.  In  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul, 
Mortier  declares  that  he  granted  these  miti- 
gited  terms  from  respect  to  the  misfortunes 
of  a  brave  enemy  ;  and  mentions,  in  a  tone 
of  creditable  feeling,  the  distress  of  Gen- 
eral Walmoden,  and  the  despair  of  the  fine 
regiment  of  Hinoverian  guards,  when  dis- 
mounting from  their  hordes  to  surrender 
them  up  to  the  French. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  occupied 
Haiiover,  the  French  filled  not  to  make  a 
further  use  of  their  invasion  of  Germany, 
by  laying  forced  loans  on  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  other  enrroachmcnts. 

The    Prince   Royal  of  Denmark  was  the 
oaijr  sovereign  who  showed  an  hoaoiirable 
Vol.  I.  R 


sense  of  these  outrages,  by  assembling  ia 
Holsteiu  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  j 
but  being  unsupported  by  any  o^her  pow- 
er,  he   was  soon  glad  to  lay  aside  the  atti- 
tude  which    he  had   assumed.     Austria  ac- 
cepted, as  current  payment,  the  declara- 
tion  of   France,  that  by  her  occupation  of 
Hanover  she  did  not  intend  any  act  of  con- 
(|uest,  or  annexation  of  territory,  but  mere- 
j  ly   proposed  to  retain  the  Electorate  as  a 
pledge   for  the   isle   of  Malta,   which   the 
English,  contrary,  as  was  alleged,  to  the 
faith   of   treaties,     refused    to    surrender. 
Prussia   naturally  dissatisfied  at  seeing  the 
{  aggressions  of  France  extend  to  the  neigh- 
;  bourliood  of  her  own  territories,  was  nev- 
I  ertlielcss  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  the 
same  excuse. 

The  French  ruler  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  occupation  of  Hanover.  Taren- 
tura,  and  other  sea-ports  of  the  Kin"  of 
Naples's  dominions,  were  seized  upon,  un- 
der the  same  pretext  of  their  being  a  pledge 
for  the  restoration  of  Malta.  In  fact,  by 
thus  quartering  his  troops  upon  neutral  ter- 
ritories, by  whom  he  took  care  that  they 
should  Li«  paid  and  clothed,  Napoleon  made 
the  war  support  itself,  and  spared  France 
the  burthen  of  maintaining  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  immense  army  ;  while  large  ex- 
actions, not  only  on  the  commercial  towns, 
but  on  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  and  oth- 
er neutral  countries,  in  the  name  of  loans, 
tilled  his  treasury,  and  enabled  him  to  car- 
.'y  on  the  expensive  plans  which  he  medi- 
tated. 

.Vny  one  of  the  separate  manoDuvres  which 
we  have  mentioned,  would,  before  this 
eventful  war,  have  been  considered  as  a 
suliicient  object  for  a  long  campaign.  But 
the  whole  united  was  regarded  by  Buona- 
parte only  as  side-blows,  affecting  Britain 
indirectly  through  tl^e  occupation  of  her 
monarcii's  family  dominions,  the  einbar- 
ras^smeiit  offered  to  her  commerce,  and  the 
destruction  of  such  independence  as  had 
been  left  to  the  continental  powers.  His 
great  and  decisive  game  remained  to  be 
played — that  scheme  of  invasion  to  which 
he  had  so  strongly  pledged  himself  in  his 
angry  dialogue  with  Lord  Whitwnrth. — 
Here,  perhaps,  if  ever  in  his  life,  Buona 
parte,  from  considerations  of  prudence, 
suffered  the  period  to  elapse  which  would 
have  afforded  the  best  chance  for  executioa 
of  his  venturous  project. 

It  must  be  in  the  memory  of  most  who 
recollect  the  period,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  seldom  less  provided 
against  invasion  than  at  the  commencemeat 
of  this  second  war  ;  and  that  an  embarka- 
tion from  the  ports  of  Holland,  if  undertak. 
en  instantly  after  the  war  had  broken  out, 
might  have  escaped  our  blockad'ing  squad 
rons,  and  have  at  least  shown  what  a  Freuco 
army  could  have  done  on  B-itish  ground, 
at  a  moment  when  the  alarm  w;is  general, 
and  the  country  in  an  unprepared  stale 
But  it  is  probable  that  Buonapate  himself 
was  as  much  unprovided  as  England  for  the 
sudden  breach  cf  the  treaty  of  Amiena,  aa 
event  brought  about  more  by  the  influence 
of  paasion  than  of  policy  ,  so  that  Us  con 
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•cquences  were  as  unexpected  in  his  calcu- 
lations as  in  those  of  Great  Britain.  Be- 
sides, he*ad  not  diminished  to  himself  the 
dangers  of  the  undertaking,  by  which  he 
must  have  staked  his  military  renown,  his 
power,  which  he  held  chielly  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  reputation,  perhaps  ids  life, 
upon  a  desperate  game,  whicii  though  he 
had  already  twice  contemplated  it,  he  had 
not  yet  found  hardihood  enough  seriously 
to  enter  upon. 

He  now.  however,  at  length  bent  himself, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  mind,  and 
ihc  whole  force  of  his  empire,  to  prepare 
lor  this  linal  and  decisive  undertaking.  The 
gun- boats  in  the  Bay  of  Gibrailer,  wiiere 
calms  are  frefi'jent,  had  sometimes  in  the 
course'  of  the  former  war  been  able  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  the  English  ves- 
sels of  war,  when  they  could  not  use  their 
sails.  Such  small  craft,  therefore,  was 
supposed  the  proper  force  for  covering  the 
intended  descent.  They  were  built  in 
different  harbours,  and  brought  together  by 
crawling  along  the  French  shore,  and  keep- 
tug  unuvr  the  protection  of  the  batteries, 
which  were  now  establisiied  on  every  cape, 
almost  as  if  the  sea-coast  of  the  Channel 
on  the  French  side  had  been  the  lines  of  a 
besieged  city,  no  one  point  of  which  could 
with  prudence  be  left  undefended  by  can- 
non. Boulogne  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
centre  port,  from  which  the  expedition  was 
to  sail.  By  incredible  exertions,  Buona- 
parte had  rendered  its  harbour  and  roads 
capable  of  containing  two  thousand  vessels 
of  various  descriptions.  The  smaller  sea- 
ports of  Vimereux,  Ambleteuse,  and  Eta- 
ples,  Dieppe,  Havre,  St.  Valeri,  Caen, 
Gravelincs,  and  Dunkirk,  were  likewise  lill- 
ed  with  shipping.  Flushing  and  Ostend 
were  occupied  by  a  separate  flotilla.  Brest, 
Toulon,  and  Fiochefort,  were  each  the  sta- 
tion of  as  strong  a  naval  squadron  as  France 
had  still  the  means  to  send  to  sea. 

A  land  army  was  assembled  of  the  most 
formidable  description,  wliether  we  regard 
the  high  military  character  of  the  troops, 
the  extent  and  perlection  of  their  oppoint- 
ments,  or  their  numerical  strength.  The 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  that 
of  the  Tcxel,  was  covered  with  forces ; 
and  Soult,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Victor,  names 
that  were  then  the  pride  and  the  dread  of 
war,  were  appointed  to  command  the  Ar- 
my of  England,  (for  that  menacing  title 
was  once  more  assumed,)  and  execute  those 
mancBUvres,  planned  and  superintended  by 
Buonaparte,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  be 
the  blotting  out  of  Britain  from  the  rank  of 
independent  nations. 

Far  from  being  alarmed  at  this  formida- 
ble demonstration  of  force,  England  pre- 
pared for  lier  resistance  with  an  energy  be- 
coming her  ancient  rank  in  Europe,  and  far 
surpassing  in  its  efforts  any  extent  of  niili- 


add  his  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, was  far  more  numerous  than  during  th« 
last  war,  was  better  officered  also,  and  ren- 
dered every  way  more  effective.  It  was 
computed  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  who,  if  we  regard  the 
shortness  of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the 
service,  had  attained  considerable  practice 
in  the  use  and  management  of  their  arms. 
Other  classes  of  men  were  embodied,  and 
destined  to  act  as  pioneers,  drivers  of  wag- 
ons, and  in  the  like  services.  On  a  sud- 
den, the  land  seemed  converted  to  an  im- 
mense camp,  the  whole  nation  into  soldiersj^ 
and  the  good  old  King  himself  into  a  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. All  peaceful  considerations 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  thrown  n  =  ide  f 
and  the  voice,  calling  the  natiosi  to  defend 
their  dearest  rights,  sounded  not  only  in 
Parliament,  and  in  meetings  convoked  to- 
second  the  measures  of  defence,  but  was 
heard  in  the  places  of  public  amu;:ement, 
and  mingled  even  willi  the  voice  of  devo- 
tion— not  unbecomingly  surely,  since  to  de- 
fend our  country  is  to  defend  our  religion. 

Beacons    were   erected    in    conspicuous? 
points,  corresponding  with  each  other,  all 
around  and  all  through  the  island,  and  morn- 
ing and  evening,  one  might  have  said,  every 
eye  was  turned  towards  them  to  watch  for 
the    fatal    and    momentous  signal.     Partial 
alarms  were  given  in  different  places,  from 
the  mistakes  to  which  such  arrangements 
must  necessarily  be  liable  ;  and  the  ready 
spirit  which  animated  every  species  of  troops 
where  such  signals  called  to  arms,  was  of  the 
most  satisfactory  description  and  afforded  the 
most   perfect   assurance,  that  the  heart  of 
everv  man  was  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Amidst  her  preparations  by  land,  England' 
did  not  neglect  or  relax  her  precautions  on 
the  element  she  calls  her  own.     She  cover- 
ed the  ocean  with  five  hundred  and  seven- 
ty ships  of  war  of  various  descriptions.  Di- 
visions of  her  fleet  blocked  up  every  French 
port  in  the  Channel ;  and  the  army  destined 
to  invade  our  shores,  might  see  the   British 
flag  flying  in  every  direction  on  the  horizon, 
waiting  for  their  issuing  from  the  harbour,  as 
birds  of  prey  may  be   seen   floatinL'  in   the 
air  above  the  animal  which   they  design  to- 
pounce  upon.     Sometimes  the  British  frig- 
ates and  sloops   of  war  stood  in,  and   can- 
nonaded or  threw  shells  into  Havre.  Dieppe, 
(iranville,  and  Boulogne  itself.    Sometimes 
the   seamen  and   marines  landed,    cut  out 
vessels,  destroyed  signal-posts,  and  disman- 
tled batteries.     Such  events   were   trifling, 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  cost 
the   lives  of    gallant   men  ;    but  although 
they  produced  no  direct  results  of  conse- 
quence, yet  they  had  their  use   in   encour- 
aging the  spirits  of  our  sailors,  and  damping 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy,   who   nuist 
at  length   have   looked  forward  with  more 
doul)t   than    hope    to   the    invasion    of  the 


hope 


tary  preparation  before  heard  of  in  her  his-  1  English  coast,  when  the  utmost  vigilance 
tory.  To  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  could  not  prevent  their  experiencing  insults 
troops  of  the  line,  were  added  eighty  tliou-    upon  their  own. 


tand  and  upwards  of  militia,  which  scarce 
yielded  to  the  regulars  in  point  of  disci- 
pline.    The  volunteer  force,  by  which  eve- 


During  this  period  of  menaced  attack 
and  arranged  defence,  Buonaparte  visited 
Boulogne,  and  seemed  active    in  prep.aring 


fv    citizen  was   permitted  and  invited  to  1  his  soldiers  for  the  grand  effort.     He  re 
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Tiewed  them  in  an  unusual  manner,  teach- 
ing them  to  execute  several  manoeuvres  by 
night ;  and  experiments  were  also  made 
upon  the  best  mode  ot"  arranging  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Hnt-bottomed  boats,  and  of  em- 
oarkinij  and  disembarkiii!?  them  with  celer- 


ously  and  in  detail,  he  shows  plainly  that  hit 
sole  hope  of  effecting  the  invasion  was,  by 
assembling  such  a  fleet  as  should  give  him 
the  temporary  command  of  the  Channel, 
This  fleet  was  to  consist  of  fifty  vessels, 
which,  despatched  from  the  various  ports 


ity.     Omens  were  resorted  to   for  keeping  |  of  France  and    Spain,  were   to  rendezvous 


up  the  enthusiasm  whicli  the  presence  of 
the  First  (Consul  naturally  inspired.  .\ 
Roman  battle-axe  was  said  to  bo  found 
when  they  removed  the  earth  to  pitch 
Buonaparte's  tent  or  barrack  ;,  and  medals 
of  William  the  ('onqiieror  were  produced, 
as  havui'j  been  duj;  up  upon  the  same  hoji- 
oured  spot.  These  were  pleasant  bodings, 
yet  jierhaps  did  not  altogether,  in  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers,  counterbalance  the  sense 
of  insecurity  impressed  on  them  by  the 
pro.-;pect  of  being  packed  together  ip.  tiiese 
miserable  chaloupes,  and  exposed  to  tlie 
fire  of  ?n  enemy  so  superior  at  sea.  that 
during  the  Chief  Consul  s  review  of  the 
fortifications,  their  frigates  stocd  in  shore 
with  composure,  ar.d  tired  at  .him  and  his 
suite  as  at  a  mark.  The  men  who  had 
braved  the  perils  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  might  yet  he  allowed  to 
feel  alarm  at  a  species  of  danger  which 
seemed  so  inevitable,  and  which  they  had 
no  adequate  means  of  repelling  by  force  of 
arms. 

A  circumstance  which  seemed  to  render 
the  expedition  in  a  great  measure  hopeless, 
was  the  ease  with  which  the  English  could 
maintain  a  constant  watch  upon  their  oper- 
ations within  the  port  of  Boulogne.  The 
least  appearance  of  stir  or  preparation,  to 
embai-k  troops,  or  get  ready  for  sea,  was 
promptly  sent  by  signal  to  the  English  coast, 
and  the  numerous  British  cruisers  were  in- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  attend  their  motions. 
Nelson  had,  in  fact,  during  the  last  war, 
declared  the  sailing  of  a  hostile  armament 
from  Boulogne  to  be  a  most  forlorn  un- 
dertaking, on  account  of  cross  tides  and 
other  disadvantages,  together  with  the  cer- 
tainly of  the  ilatillabcing  lost  if  there  were 
the  lea.>!t  wind  west-north-west.  "  As  for 
rowing,"  he  adds,  "  that  is  impossible. — 
It  is  perfectly  right  t.i  be  prepared  for  a 
mad  government,"  continued  this  incontes- 
tible  judge  of  maritime  possibilities  ;  "  but 
with  the  active  force  which  has  been  giv- 
en me,  1  may  pronounce  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable." 

Buonaparte  himself  continued  to  the  last 
to  affirm  that  he  was  serious  in  his  attempts 
to  invade  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  scheme 
was  very  practicable.  He  did  not,  however, 
latterly,  talk  of  forcing  his  way  by  means 
of  armed  small.craft  and  gun-boats,  while 
the  naval  forces  on  each  side  were  in  their 
present  degree  ofcomp.'irative  strength,  the 
allowed  risk  of  miscarriage  being  as  ten  to 

one   to   that   of    success  ; this   bravado, 

which  he  had  uttered  to  Lord  Whiiworth, 
involved  too  much  uncertainty  to  be  really 
acted  upon.  .\t  times,  long  after,  he  talked 
ilightingly  to  his  attendants  of  the  causes 
which  prevented  his  accomplishing  his  pro- 
'ect  of  invasion  ;*  but  when  speaking  seri- 


*  Bi  de  Ugtrs  derangemens  a'avaient  inia  obala- 


at  .Martinico,  .and.  returning  from  thence  to 
the  British  Channel,  protect  the  flotilla, 
upon  which  were  to  embark  one  hundred 
aim  fifty  thousand  men."  Napoleon  was 
disappointed  in  his  combinations  respecting 
the  shipping ;  for,  as  it  happened.  Lord 
Cornwallis  l.ay  before  Brest;  Pellew  ob- 
served the  harbours  of  Spain  ;  Nelsoa 
watched  Toulon  and  Genoa;  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  French  and 
Spanish  navy  to  fight  their  way  through 
these  impediments,  in  order  to  form  a  union 
at  .Martinico. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  incapable 
the  best  understandings  become  of  forming 
a  rational  judgment,  where  their  vanity  and 
self-interest  are  concerned,  in  slurring  over 
the  total  failure  of  a  favourite  scheme. 
While  talking  of  the  miscarriage  of  this 
plan  of  invasion,  Napoleon  gravely  exclaim- 
ed to  Las  Casas.  "And  yet  the  obstacles 
which  made  me  fail  were  not  of  human  ori- 
gin— they  were  the  work  of  the  elements. 
In  the  south  the  sea  undid  my  plans  ;  ia 
the  north,  it  was  the  conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow, the  snows  and  ice  tha,t  destroyed  me. 
Thus,  water,  air,  fire,  all  nature  in  short, 
have  been  the  enemies  of  an  universal  re 
!!eneration,  commanded  by  Nature  herself. 
The  problems  of  Providence  are  inscruta- 
ble."t 

Independent  of  the  presumptuou?ness  of 
expressions,  by  which  an  individual  being, 
of  the  first-r.ate  talents  doubtless,  but  yet 
born  of  a  woman,  seems  to  raise  himself 
above  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  deem 
himself  unconquerable  save  by  the  ele- 
mental resistance,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  rea- 
soning is  worth  remarking.  Was  it  the  sea 
which  prevented  his  crossing  to  England, 
or  was  it  the  English  ships  and  sailors  .'  He 
might  as  well  have  aflirmed  that  the  hill  of 
.Mount  St.  Jolin.  and  the  wood  of  Soignies, 
and  not  the  army  of  Welliagton,  were  the 
obstacles  which  prevented  him  from  march 
ing  to  Brussels. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  may  no- 
tice, that  Buonaparte  seems  not  to  have 
entertained  the  least  doubts  of  success, 
could  he  have  succeeded  in  disembarking 
his  army.  .\  single  general  action  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  England.  Five  days 
were  to  bring  Napoleon  to  London,  where 
he  was  to  perform  the  part  of  William  the 
Third  ;  but  with  more  generosity  and  disin 
terestedness.  He  was  to  call  a  meeting  ol 
the  inhabitants,  restore  them  what  he  calls 
their  rights,  and  destroy  the  oligarchical 
faction.  A  few  months  would  not,  accord 
ing  to  his  account,  have  elapsed,  ere  fne 

c\c  11  mon  ciilerprisp  do  nou.oj»ne,  que  pouvoil  c'.r» 
I'Angletorrc  aiijoiirii'liui  ? — Las  Cades  tome  II 
Untie  imrtie,  p.  :i3.5. 

•  Mcmoires  ecrils  i  Saint  Ilclcnc,  mus  la  ilictos 
do  I'Emperour,  tomo  II.  p.  227. 

f  La«  Ciises  tome  1  pnrtic  2dc,  p  078 
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two  nations,  iato  such  determined  enemies, 
would  have  been  identified  by  their  princi- 
ples, their  maxims,  their  intererts.  The 
full  explanation  of  this  gibberish,  (for  it  can 
be  tern.ed  no  better,  even  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  Napoleon,)  is  to  be  found  else- 
where, when  he  spoke  a  language  more 
genuine  than  that  of  the  Moniteur  and  the 
bulletins.  "  England,"  he  said,  "  must 
have  ended,  by  becoming  an  appendage  to 
the  France  of  my  system.  Nature  has  made 
it  one  of  our  islands,  as  well  as  Oleron  and 
Corsica."* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pursue  the  train  of 
reflections  which  Buonaparte  continued  to 
pour  forth  to  the  companion  of  liis  exile,  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  When  England 
was  conquered,  and  identified  with  France 
in  maxims  and  principles,  according  to  one 
form  of  expression,  or  rendered  an  append- 
age and  dependency,  according  to  another 
phrase,  the  reader  may  suppose  that  Buon- 
aparte would  have  considered  his  mission 
as  accomplished.  Alas  !  it  was  not  much 
more  than  commenced.  "  I  would  have 
departed  from  thence  [from  subjugated 
Britain]  to  carry  the  work  of  European  re- 
generation [that  is,  the  extension  of  his 
own  arbitrary  authority]  from  south  to 
north,  under  the  Republican  colours,  for  I 
was  then  Chief  Consul,  in  the  same  mai' 
ner  which  I  was  more  lately  on  the  point 
of  achieving  i,t  under  the  monarchical 
forms. "t  \Vhen  we  find  such  ideas  retain- 
ing hold  of  Napoleon's  imagination,  and 
arising  to  his  tongue  after  his  irretrievable 
fall,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  exclaiming, 
Did  ambition  ever  conceivo  •«.  ..nu  a 
dream,  and  had  so  wild  a  vio-r-n  ever  a  ter- 
mination so  disastrous  and  humiliating  ! 


*  Las  Cases,  tome  If.  partie  3me,  p.  335. 
IMdem,  tome  II.  partie  2de,  p.  d78. 


I  It  may  be  expected  that  something  should 
I  be  here  said,  upon  the  chances  which  Brit* 
I  ain  would  have  had  of  defending  herself  suc- 
cessfully against  the  army  of  invaders.  W« 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  risk 
must  have  been  dreadful ;  and  that  Buona 
parte,  with  his  genius  and  his  army,  musi 
have  inflicted  severe  calamities  upon  a 
country  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace.  But  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  purpose  of  defence,  and 
their  forces  composed  of  materials  to  which 
Buonaparte  did  more  justice  when  he  came 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  them.  Of  the 
three  British-  nations,  the  English  have 
since  shown  themselves  possessed  of  the 
same  steady  valour  which  won  the  fields  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt,  Blenheim  and  Min- 
den — the  Irish  have  not  lost  the  fiery  en- 
thusiasm which  has  distinguished  them  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe — nor  have  the 
Scots  degenerated  from  the  stubborn  cour- 
age vvith  which  their  ancestors  for  two 
thousand  years  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence against  a  superior  enemy.  Even  if 
London  had  been  lost,  we  would  not,  under 
so  great  a  calamity,  have  despaired  of  the 
freedom  of  the  country  ;  for  the  war  would 
in  all  probability  have  assumed  that  popu- 
lar and  national  character  which  sooner  or 
later  wears  out  an  invading  army.  Neither 
does  the  confidence  with  which  Buonaparte 
afiirms  the  conviction  of  his  winning  the 
first  battle,  appear  so  certainly  well-found- 
ed. This  at  least  we  know,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  country  was  fully  bent  up  to 
the  hazard  ;  and  those  who  remember  the 
period  will  bear  u?  witnoao  that  the  d(>sir4 
that  the  Prencn  would  maKe  me  itneiupi, 
was  a  general  feeling  through  all  classes, 
because  tliey^  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  issue  might  be  such  as  forever  to  silence' 
the  threat  of  invasion. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Disaffection  begins  to  arise  against  Napoleon  among  the  Soldiery. — Purpose  of  Htting 
tip  Moreau  against  him.— Character  of  Moreau— Causes  of  his  Estrangement  from 
Buonaparte.— Pichegru.— The  Duke  D' Enghien— Georges  Cadoudal.  Pichegru — 
and  other  Royalists,  landed  in  France.  —  Desperate  Enterprise  of  Georges— Defeated. 
Arrest  of  Moreau— of  Pichegru— and  Georges. — Captain  Wright. — Duke  D' Enghien 
xeized  at  Strasburg— hurried  to  Paris— transferred  to  Vincennes— Tried  by  a  Mili- 
tary Commission — Condemned  and  Executed. —  Universal  Horror  of  France  and 
Europe. — liuonaparte's  Vindication  of  his  Conduct — His  Defence  considered. — Pi- 
chegru found  Dead  in  his  Prison— Attempt  to  explain  his  Death  by  charging  him  loitk 
Suicide — Captain  Wright  found  with  his  Throat  cut. — A  similar  attempt  made. — 
Georges  and  other  Conspirators  Tried — Condemned  and  Executed.— Royaiiit*  silenc- 
ed.— Moreau  sent  into  Exile. 


While  Buonaparte  was  meditating  the 
regeneration  of  Europe,  by  means  of  con- 
Quering  first  Britain  and  then  the  Northern 
Powers,  a  course  of  opposition  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  disaffection  to  his  person, 
was  begi:ining  to  arise  even  among  the  sol- 
diers themscvrs.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Consulate  for  life,  was  naturally  consider- 
ed as  a  death-blow  to  the  Republic  ;  and  to 
that  name  many  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  who  haj  advanced  themselves  to 
promotion  by  means  of  the  Revolution,  still 


held  a  grateful  attachment.  The  dissatis- 
faction of  these  military  men  was  the  mora 
natural,  as  some  of  them  might  see  in 
Buonaparte  nothing  more  than  a  success- 
ful adventurer,  who  had  raised  himself 
high  above  the  heads  of  his  comrades,  and 
now  exacted  their  homage.  .Vs  soldiers 
they  quickly  passed  from  murmur*  to 
threats  ;  and  at  a  festive  meeting,  which 
was  prolonged  beyond  the  limits  of  sobrie- 
tv,  a  colonel  of  hussars  proposed  himself  as 
the  Brutus  to  remove  this  new  C»iar.     Be 
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ing  expert  at  the  use  of  the  pUtol.  he  un- 
dertook to  hit  his  mark  at  fifty  yards  dis- 
tknce,  during  one  of  tliose  reviews  which 
were  perpetually  Laking  place  in  presence 
of  the  First  Consul.  The  affair  Socame 
known  to  the  police,  but  was  hushcit  up  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  address  of  Kouche, 
who  saw  that  Buonaparte  might  be  preju- 
diced by  the  bare  act  of  making  public  that 
such  a  thing  had  been  agitated,  however  un- 
thinkiQgiy. 

The  discontent  spread  wide,  and  was 
secretly  augmented  by  the  agents  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon :  and.  besides  the  con- 
Btitutionai  opposition,  whose  voice  was  at 
times  heard  in  tlie  Legislative  Body  and  the 
Tribunate,  there  existed  malcontents  wiili- 
ont  doors,  composed  of  two  parties,  one  of 
whom  considered  Buonaparte  as  the  encinv 
of  public  liberty,  whilst  the  other  regarded 
bim  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons;  and  the  most  eager  parti- 
sans of  both  began  to  meditate  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  removing  him  by  any  means. 
the  most  violent  and  the  most  secret  not 
excepted.  Those  amorgthe  furious  Repub- 
licans, or  enthusiastic  Royalists,  who  en- 
tertained such  sentiments,  e.Kcused  tlieni 
doubtless  to  their  conscience,  by  Napole- 
on's having  destroyed  the  liberties,  and 
usurped  the  supreme  authority,  of  the 
country  ;  thus  palliating  the  comple.xiori 
of  a  crima  which  can  never  be  vindi- 
cated. 

These  zealots,  however,  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  great  body  of  Frenchmen.  \v.,o. 
displeased  with  the  usurpation  of  Buona- 
parte, and  disposed  to  overthrow  it  if  pos- 
sible, held  themselves  yet  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  all  crooked  and  indirect  practi- 
ces against  his  life.  Proposing  to  destroy 
his  power  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
had  been  built,  the  first  and  most  ne- 
cessary task  of  the  discontented  party 
was  to  find  some  military  chief,  whose  re- 
putation mi<iht  bear  to  be  balanced  against 
that  of  Napoleon  ;  and  no  one  could  claim 
sur.h  distinction  excepting  Moreau.  If 
his  campaigns  were  inferior  to  those  of 
his  great  rival  in  the  lightning-like  bril- 
liancy and  celerity  oC  their  operations,  and 
ID  the  boldness  of  combination  on  which 
they  were  founded,  they  were  executed 
at  smal'er  loss  to  his  troops,  and  were  less 
calculated  to  expose  him  to  disastrous  con- 
sequences if  they  chanced  to  miscarry. 
Moreau  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his 
retreat  throiigli  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  in  17%.  l!:aii  fur  the  splendid  and 
decisive  victory  of  Kohcnlinden. 

Moreau's  natural  temper  was  mild,  gen- 
tle, and  accessible  to  persuasion — a  man 
of  great  abilities  certainly,  but  scarcely 
dUplaying  the  bold  and  decisive  character 
which  he  ought  to  possess,  who.  in  such 
limes  as  we  write  of,  aspires  to  pl.ace  him- 
■elf  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  the  state. 
Indeed,  it  rather  would  seem  that  he  was 
forced  into  that  situation  of  eminence  by  the 
influence  of  general  opinion,  joined  to  con- 
Ut'nng;  circumstjmces,  than  that  he  delib- 
erately aspired  to  place  himself  there.  He  ' 
'Was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  Bietagoe,  and  i 


in  every  respect  a  man  who  had  risen  by 
the  Revolution.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
naturally  inclined  towards  the  Borrbons-, 
yet  when  I'lchegru's  communications  with 
the  exiled  family  in  1795,  became  known 
to  him  by  the  CDrrespondence  which  he  in- 
teioep'.pd,  Moreau  kept  the  secret  until 
some  mouths  after,  when  Fichegru  had, 
with  the  rest  of  his  party,  fallen  under  the 
Revolution  of  18th  Kruclidor.  which  in- 
stalled the  Directory  of  Barras,  Reubel, 
and  La  Raveilliere.  .After  this  period,  Mo- 
reau's marriage  with  a  lady  who  entertain- 
ed sentiments  favourable  to  the  Bourbons, 
seems  to  have  gone  some  length  in  decid- 
ing his  own  political  opinions. 

Moreau  had  lent  Buonaparte  his  sword 
and  countenance  on  18lli  Brum.iire  ;  but  he 
was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  engrossing 
ambition  of  the  new  ruler  of  France,  and 
they  became  gradually  estranged  from  each 
other.  This  was  not  the  t'imlt  of  Buona- 
parte, who,  naturally  desirous  of  attaching 
to  himself  so  great  a  general,  showed  him 
considerable  attention,  and  complained 
that  it  was  received  with  coldness.  On 
one  occasion,  a  most  splendid  pair  of  pis- 
tols had  been  sent  to  the  First  Consul. 
"  They  arrive  in  a  happy  time,"  he  said,  and 
presented  them  to  Moreau,  who  at  that  in- 
stant entered  his  presence-chamber.  Mo- 
reau received  the  civility  as  one  v.liich  he 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with.  He 
made  no  other  acknowledgment  than  a  cold 
bow,  and  instantly  left  the  levee. 

Upon  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  one  of  the  Grand  Crosses  was  of- 
fered to  him.  "  The  fool '."  said  Moreau, 
••  does  he  not  know  that  1  have  belonged  to 
the  ranks  of  honour  for  tnese  twelve  years  1" 
Another  pleasantry  on  this  topic,  upon 
which  Buonaparte  was  very  sensitive,  was 
a  company  of  officers,  who  dined  together 
with  Moreau,  voting  a  sauce-pan  of  honour 
to  the  General's  cook,  on  account  of  his 
merits  in  dressing  some  particular  dish. 
Thus,  living  estranged  from  Buonaparte 
Moreiu  came  to  be  gradually  regarded  as 
the  lie.ad  of  the  disaffected  party  in  France  ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  tliose  who  disliked  Na- 
poleon or  his  government,  were  fixed  upon 
him.  as  the  only  individu.al  whose  influence 
might  be  capable  of  balancing  that  of  the 
Chief  Consul. 

Meantime  the  peace  of  Amiens  being 
broken,  the  British  government,  with  natu- 
ral policy,  resolved  once  more  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  state  of  public  feehng 
in  France,  and  engage  the  partisans  of  roy- 
alty in  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Consular 
government.  They  were  probably  in  some 
degree  deceived  concerning  the  strength 
of  that  parly,  which  had  been  much  reduc- 
ed under  Buonaparte's  management,  «and 
had  listened  too  implicitly  to  the  promises 
and  projects  of  agents,  who,  themselves 
sanguine  beyond  what  was  warranted,  ex- 
aggerated even  their  own  hopes  in  commu- 
nicating them  to  the  British  ministers.  It 
seems  tn  have  been  acknowledged,  that  lit- 
tle success  was  to  be  hoped  for,  unless 
Moreau  could  be  brought  to  join  the  con- 
spiiacy.      This,    however,   was   esteemed 
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possible  5  and  rotwithstanding  the  disa- 
greement, personal  as  well  as  political, 
which  had  subsisted  betwixt  him  and  Pich- 
egru,  the  latter  seems  to  have  undertaicen 
to  become  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion betwixt  Moreau  and  the  Royalists. 
Escaped  from  the  deserts  of  Cnyenup,  to 
which  he  had  been  e.xiled,  Pichcgru  had  for 
some  time  found  refuge  and  support  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  openly  professed  his  prin- 
ciples as  a  Royalist,  upon  which  he  had  for 
a  long  time  acted  in  secret. 

A  scheme  was  in  agitation  for  raising  the 
Royalists  in  the  west,  where  the  Duke  dc 
Berri  was  to  make  a  descent  on  the  con;  t 
of  Picardy,  to  favour  the  insurrection.  The 
Duke  d'Enghien,  grandson  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  fixed  his  residence  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  at  the 
chateau  of  Ettenheim,  with  the  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  beiug  ready  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Royalists  in  the  east  of 
France,  or,  if  occasion  should  offer,  in 
Paris  itself  This  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  destined  inheritor  of  the 
name  of  the  great  Conde,  was  in  the  flow- 
er of  youth,  handsome,  brave,  and  high- 
minded.  He  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  courage  in  the  emigrant  army,  which 
his  grandt'ather  commanded.  He  gained 
by  his  valour  the  battle  of  Bortsheim  ;  and 
when  his  army,  to  whom  the  FVench  Re- 
^  publicans    showed  no  quarter,   desired   to 

*  execute    reprisals  on   their    prisoners,   ho 

threw  himself  among  them  to  prevent  their 
violence.  "These  men,"  he  said,  ''are 
Frenchmen — they  are  unfortunate — I  place 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  your  hon- 
our and  your  humanity."  Such  was  the 
princely  youth,  whose  name  must  now  be 
written  in  bloody  characters  in  this  part  of 
Napoleon's  history. 

Whilst  the  French  princes  expected  on 
the  frontier  the  effect  of  commotions  in 
the  interior  of  France,  Pichegru,  Georges 
Cadoudal,  and  about  thirty  other  Royalists 
of  the  most  determined  character,  were  se- 
cretly landed  in  France,  made  their  way  to 
the  metropolis,  and  contrived  to  find  lurk- 
ing-places invisible  to  the  all-seeing  police. 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
part  ol  those  agents,  and  Georges  in  par- 
ticular, <aw  the  greatest  obstacle  of  their 
enterprise  in  the  existence  of  Buonaparte, 
and  were  resolved  to  commence  by  his  as- 
sassination. Pichegru,  who  was  constant- 
ly in  company  with  Georges,  cannot  well 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  this  purpose,  al- 
though better  befitting  the  fierce  chief  of  a 
band  of  Chouans  than  the  Conqueror  of 
Holland. 

In  the  meantime,  Pichegru  effected  the 
desired  coniinnnication  with  Moreau,  tlien, 
a^we  have  s:iid,  considered  as  the  chief  of 
the  discontented  military  men,  and  the  de- 
clared  enemy  of   Buonaparte.     They   met 
at  least  twice  ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  on  one 
of   these   occasions   I'icliegru  carried  with 
him   (ieor!7es   Cadoud;il,    at    whose  person 
and  plans  Moreau  expressed  liorror,  and  de-  I 
sired   that   I'ichegru    would  not  again  bring  [ 
that   irrational    savage    mto    his    company.  I 
The  cause  of  his  dislike  we  mast  naturally  ' 


suppose  to  have  been  the  nature  of  thfl 
measures  Georges  proposed,  being  the  list 
to  which  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier  like  Mo- 
reau would  willingly  have  resorted  to;  but 
Buonaparte,  when  pretending  to  give  a.i  ex- 
act account  of  what  passed  betwixt  Moreau 
and  Pichegru,  represents  the  conduct  of  the 
former  in  a  very  different  point  of  view. 
Moreau,  according  to  this  account,  inform- 
ed Pichegru,  that  while  the  F'irst  Consul 
lived,  he  had  not  the  eligl.  test  interest  in 
the  army,  and  that  not  even  bis  own  aids- 
de-camp  would  follow  him  agaiost  Na»pole- 
on  ;  but  were  Napoleon  removed,  Moreau 
assured  them  all  eyes  would  be  fixed  on 
himself  alone — that  he  would  then  become 
First  Consul — that  Pichegru  should  be  sec- 
ond, and  was  proceeding  to  make  farther 
arrangements,  when  Georges  broke  in  on 
tiieir  deliberations  with  fury,  accused  the 
generals  of  scheming  their  own  grandeur, 
not  the  restoration  of  the  King,  and  de- 
clared that  to  choose  betwixt  blue  and  blue, 
(a  phrase  by  which  the  Vendeans  distin- 
guished the  Republicans.)  he  would  a? 
soon  have  Buonaparte  as  Moreau  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  concluded  by  stating 
his  own  pretensions  to  be  Third  Consul 
at  least.  According  to  this  account,  there- 
fore, Moreau  was  not  shocked  at  the  atroci- 
ty of  Georges's  enterprise,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  first  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity, but  only  disgusted  at  the  share 
which  the  Chouan  chief  assorted  to  him- 
self in  the  partition  of  the  spoil.  But  we 
g've  no  credit  whatever  to  this  story. 
Though  nothing  could  have  been  so  impor- 
tant to  the  First  Consul  at  the  time  as  to 
produce  proof  of  Morcau's  direct  accession 
to  the  plot  on  his  life,  no  such  proof  was 
ever  brought  forward ;  and  therefore  the 
statement,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  made 
up  afterwards,  and  contains  what  Buona- 
parte midit  think  probable,  and  desire  that 
others  should  believe,  not  what  he  knew 
from  certain  information,  or  was  able  to 
prove  by  credible  testimony. 

The  police  was  speedily  alarmed,  and  in 
action.  Notice  had  been  received  that  a 
band  of  Royalists  had  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  capital,  though  it  was  for 
some  time  very  difficult  to  apprehend  them. 
(Jeorgcfi,  meanwhile,  prosecuted  his  at- 
tempt agTuist  the  Chief  Consul,  and  is  be- 
lieved at  one  time  to  have  insinuated  him- 
self in  the  disguise  of  a  menial  into  the  T(- 
illerics,  and  even  into  Buonaparte's  apart- 
meiu  ;  but  without  finding  any  opportunity 
to  strike  tlie  blow,  which  his  uncommoti 
strength  and  desperate  resolution  might 
otherwise  have  rendered  decisive.  All  the 
barriers  were  closed,  and  a  division  of 
Buonaparte's  guards  maintained  the  closest 
watch,  to  prevent  any  one  escapincr  from 
the  city.  By  degrees  sufticient  light  was 
obtained  to  enable  the  government  to  make 
a  communication  to  the  public  upon  the 
existence  and  tendency  of  the  conspiracy, 
which  became  more  especially  necessary, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  arrest  .Moreau 
himself  This  took  place  on  the  1,5th  Feb- 
ruary 1801.  He  was  seized  without  diffi- 
culty or  resistance,  while  residing  quietly 
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Et  his  country-house.  On  the  day  Tollow- 
ing,  an  order  of  the  day,  signed  by  Murat, 
then  Governor  of  I'aris.  announced  the  fact 
to  the  citizens,  with  the  additiniial  informa- 
tion, that  Moreau'was  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
racy with  I'ichegru,  Georges,  and  others, 
who  wore  closeiv  pursued  by  the  police. 

The  news  of  Moreau's  imprisonment  pro- 
duced the  deepest  sensation  in  Paris  ;  and 
the  reports  whicli  wore  circulated  on  the  sub- 
ject were  by  no  means  favourable  to  Buon- 
aparte. Some  disbelieved  the  plot  entirely, 
while  others,  less  sceptical,  considered  the 
Chief  Consul  as  making  a  pretext  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  Pichegru  and  Georges 
for  the  purpose  of  gacrificing  Moreau,  who 
was  at  once  his  rival  in  military  fame,  and 
the  declared  opponent  of  his  government. 
It  was  even  asserted  that  secret  agents  of 
Buonaparte  in  London  had  been  active  in 
encouraging  the  attempts  of  the  original 
■conspirators,  for  the  sake  of  implicating  a 
man  whom  the  First  Consul  both  hated  and 
feared.  Of  this  there  was  no  proof;  but 
these  and  other  dark  suspicions  pervaded 
men's  minds,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
with  anxiety  upon  the  issue  of  the  legal  in- 
"vestigations  which  were  about  to  take  place. 

Upon  the  17th  February,  the  Great  Judge 
■of  Police,  by  a  report  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  the  Tribunate,  denounced  Pichegru. 
■Georges,  and  others,  as  having  returned  to 
France  from  their  exile,  with  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  government,  and  as- 
eassinating  the  Chief  Consul,  and  impli- 
cated Moreau  as  having  held  communica- 
tion with  them.  When  the  report  was  read 
in  the  Tribunate,  the  brother  of  Moreau 
arose,  and,  recalling  the  merits  and  services 
of  his  relative,  complained  of  the  cruelty 
of  calumniating  him  without  proof,  and  de- 
manded for  him  the  privilege  of  an  open 
and  public  trial. 

"This  is  a  fine  display  of  sensibility," 
said  Curee,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  in  ridicule 
of  the  sensation  naturally  produced  by  this 
affecting  incident. 

"  It  is  a  display  of  indignation,"  replied 
the  brother  of  Moreau,  and  left  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  public  bodies,  however,  did  what 
was  doubtless  expected  of  them,  and  carri- 
ed to  the  foot  of  the  Consular  throne  the 
most  exaggerated  expressions  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  life  and  safety  of  him  by  whom 
it  was  occupied. 

Meanwhile  the  vigil.ance  of  the  police, 
Bfia  the  extraordinary  means  employed  by 
them,  accomplished  the  arrest  of  almost 
all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  plot.  A 
false  friend,  whom  Pichegru  had  trusted  to 
the  highest  degree,  betrayed  his  confulence 
for  a  large  bribe,  and  introduced  the  gens 
d'armes  into  his  apartment  while  he  was 
asleep.  They  first  secured  the  arms  whicli 
lay  beside  him.  and  then  his  person,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  (ieorges  (Jadoudal,  per- 
haps a  yet  more  important  capture,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  police  soon  after.  He  had 
been  traced  so  closely,  that  at  length  he 
dared  not  enter  a  house,  but  spent  many 
iionrs  of  the  day  and  night  in  driving  about 


Paris  in  a  cabriolet.  On  being  arrested,  ho 
shot  one  of  the  geiis  d'armos  dead,  mortally 
wounded  another,  and  had  nearly  escaped 
from  them  all.  The  other  conspirators, 
and  those  accused  of  countenancing  their 
enterprise,  were  arrested  to  the  number  of 
forty  persons,  who  were  of  very  different 
characters  and  conditions  ;  some  followert 
or  associates  of  Georges,  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  nobility.  Among  the 
latter  were  Messrs.  .-Kmiand  and  Jules  Po- 
ligniic,  Charles  de  la  Riviere,  and  other 
lioyalists  of  distinction.  Chance  had  also 
thrown  into  Buonaparte's  power  a  victim 
of  another  description.  Captain  Wright, 
the  commander  of  a  British  brig  of  war,  had 
been  eng,iged  in  putting  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Morbihan,  Pichegru,  and  some  of 
his  companions.  Sliortly  afterwards,  his 
vessel  was  captured  by  a  French  vessel  of 
superior  force.  Under  pretence  that  his 
evidence  was  necessary  to  the  conviction 
of  the  French  conspirators,  he  was  brought 
up  to  Paris,  committed  to  the  Temple,  and 
treated  with  a  rigour  which  became  a  pre- 
lude to  the  subsequent  tragedy. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  among 
so  many  prisoners,  enough  of  victims  might 
have  been  selected  to  atone  with  their 
lives  for  the  insurrection  which  they  were 
accused  of  meditating;  nay,  for  the  attempt 
which  was  alleged  to  be  designed  against 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Most  un- 
happily for  his  fame.  Napoleon  thought  oth- 
erwise ;  and,  from  causes  which  we  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  appreciate,  sought 
to  give  a  fuller  scope  to  the  gratification 
of  his  revenge,  than  the  list  of  his  captives, 
though  containing  several  men  of  high  rank, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  d'F.nghien  upon  the  French  fron- 
tier was  to  a  certain  degree  connected  with 
the  enterprise  undertaken  by  Pichegru,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  proposed  insurrection 
of  the  royalists  in  Paris.  This  we  infer 
from  the  Uuke's  admission,  that  hn  resided 
at  F.ttenheim  in  the  expectation  of  having 
soon  a  part  of  importance  to  play  in  F'rance.* 
This  was  perfectly  vindicated  by  his  situa- 
tion and  connexions.  But  that  the  Du«e 
participated  in,  or  countenanced  in  t.ie 
slightest  degree,  the  meditated  attempt  on 
Buonaparte's  life,  has  never  even  been  al- 
leged, and  is  contrary  to  all  the  proof  in  the 
case,  and  especially  to  the  sentiments  im' 
pressed  upon  him  by  his  grandfather,  the 
Prince  of  Conde.t     He  lived  in  great  pri- 

*Thn  passage  nlludeil  to  U  in  tlio  Duke  (  fRovi 
(jo'.H  (Savary'.'i)  Viii-lication  of  Km  own  conduct. 
.At  tho  Slime  time  no  traces  of  such  an  iiilmission 
are  lo  lie  found  in  the  interrogations,  as  printed 
elsewhere.  It  is  also  said,  that  when  the  Dnko 
(ihiMi  at  F.ttenhci.Ti)  lirst  heard  of  the  conspiracy 
of  I'iclie!»rii,  he  alleged  that  it  must  have  been  only 
a  pretended  discovery.  "  Hud  thye  l)een  such  an 
intrigue  in  reality,"  he  said,  "my  father  anri 
grandfather  would  have  let  ine  know  something  of 
the  inaller,  that  I  nii^hl  provide  for  my  safety." 
It  may  Ixr  added,  that  if  he  had  t>een  really  engag- 
ed in  that  conspiracy,  it  is  proliahle  that  lie  would 
have  retired  from  the  vicinity  of  the  French  terri- 
tory on  llf  scheme  lieinj  di<coverrd. 

t  A  riiiiiark»bl<;  letter  from  llie  I'rince  of  Conde 
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vicy,  and  amused  himself  principally  with 
Hunting.  A  pension  allowed  him  by  Eng- 
land was  his  only  means  of  support. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  March,  a 
body  of  French  soldiers  and  gens  d'armes, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ordener,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Caulaincourt,  After- 
wards called  Duke  of  V'icenza,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Strasburg  to  superintend  their 
proceedings  suddenly  entered  the  territory 
of  Baden,  a  power  with  whom  France  was 
in  profound  peace,  and  surrounded  the 
chatej^  in  which  the  unfortunate  prince  re- 
eided.  The  descendant  of  Conde  sprung 
to  his  arms,  but  was  prevented  from  using 
them  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who  repre- 
sented the  force  of  the  assailants  as  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  Tlie  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  apartment,  and,  presenting  their 
pistols,  demanded  to  know  which  was  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  "  If  you  desire  to  arrest 
him,"  sard  the  Duke,  "  you  ought  to  have 
his  description  in  your  warrant."—"  Then 
we  must  seize  on  you  all,"  replied  the  offi- 
cer in  command  ;  and  the  prince,  with  his 
little  household,  were  arrested  and  carried 
to  a  mill  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  receive  some 
clothes  and  necessaries.  Being  now  recog- 
nized, he  was  transferred,  with  his  attend- 
ants, to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  and  pres- 
ently afterwards  separated  from  the  gentle- 
men of  his  household,  with  the  exception 
of  his  aid-de-camp,  the  Baron  de  St.  Jac- 
ques. The  most  e.xact  precautions  were 
taken  to  prrvent  the  possibility  of  his  com- 
municating with  any  one.  He  remained 
a  close  prisoner  for  three  days  ;  but  on  the 
18th,  betwi.xt  one  and  two  in  the  morning, 
a  par'y  of  gens  d'armes  entered  his  apart- 
ment, and  obliged  him  to  rise  and  dress 
himself  hastily,  informing  him  only  that  he 


to  tl'e  Compte  d'Artois,  dated  2ttli  January  180i, 
contains  tha  foil  r.ving  passage,  which  we  trans- 
late literally: — "  Tlij  Chevalier  de  Roll  will  give 
you  an  accutint  of  what  has  passed  here  yesterday. 
jV  man  of  a  very  simple  and  gentle  <i.\teriur  arrived 
the  night  before,  and  having  travelled,  as  he  atiirm- 
ed,  on  foot,  from  Paris  to  Calais,  had  an  audience 
of  me  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  di;  tinctly 
offered  to  riil  us  of  the  Usurper  by  the  shortest 
method  possible.  I  .'.id  not  give  hini  timr  to  finish 
the  details  of  his  project,  but  rejected  the  proposal 
with  horror,  assuring  him  that  you,  if  present, 
would  do  the  same.  1  told  him,  we  should  always 
be  the  enemies  of  him  who  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  power  and  the  throne  of  our  Soverwign, 
until  he  should  make  restitution:  that  we  had 
combated  the  Usurper  by  open  force,  and  would  do 
so  ag  lio  if  ripportunity  offered  ;  but  that  we  would 
never  employ  chat  species  of  means  which  only 
becnnie  the  Jacoliin  party  ;  and  if  that  faction 
should  iiiediiate  suih  a  crime,  assuredly  wo  would 
not  be  their  accomplices."  This  discourse  the 
Prince  renewed  to  the  secret  agent  ii  the  presence 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Roll,  as  a  confidential  friend 
uf  the  Compte  d'Artois,  and,  finally,  advised  the 
man  instantly  to  leave  England,  as,  in  case  of  his 
being  arrested,  the  I'rince  would  afford  him  no 
countenance  or  protection.  The  person  to  whom 
the  Prince  of  Conde  addressed  sentiments  so  wor- 
thy of  himself  and  of  his  great  ancestor,  after- 
wards proved  to  lie  an  agent  of  Buonup;ute,  dc- 
•patched  to  sound  the  opinions  of  the  Princes  of 
the  House  ol  Bourl)on,  and  if  possible  to  implicate 
them  in  such  a  nefarious  project  as  should  justly 
•icite  public  indignation  against  'hem 


was  about  to  commence  a  journey.  He  re- 
quested the  attendance  of  his  valet-de- 
chambre  ;  but  was  answered  that  it  was  un- 
necessary. The  linen  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  with  him  amounted  to  two 
shirts  only,  so  r.icely  had  ids  worldlv  wants 
been  calculated  and  ascertained.  lie  was 
transported  with  the  utmost  speed  and  se- 
crecy towards  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
20th,  and  after  having  been  committed  for  a 
few  hours  to  the  Temple,  was  transferred 
to  the  ancient  Gothic  castle  of  Vincennes, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  long  used  as  a 
state  prison,  but  whose  walls  never  receir- 
ed  a  more  illustrious  or  a  more  ianocent 
victim.  There  he  was  permitted  to  take 
some  repose  ;  and,  as  if  the  favour  had  on- 
ly been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  bein^ 
withdrawn,  he  was  awaked  at  midnight, 
and  called  upon  to  sustain  an  interrogatory 
on  which  his  life  depended. 

The  inquisitors  before  whom  he  was  car- 
ried, formed  a  military  commission  of  eight 
officers,  having  General  Hulin  as  their 
president.  They  were,  as  the  proceedings 
express  it,  named  by  Buonaparte's  brother- 
in-law  Miirat,  then  governor  of  Paris. — 
Though  necessarily  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  want  of  rest,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  per- 
formed in  this  melancholy  scene  a  part 
worthy  of  the  last  descendant  of  the  great 
Conde.  He  avowed  his  name  and  rank, 
and  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
war  against  France,  but  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  Pichegru  or  of  his  conspiracy. 
The  interrogations  ended  by  his  demand- 
ing an  audience  of  the  Chief  Consul.  "  My 
name."  he  said,  "'  my  rank,  my  sentiments, 
and  the  peculiar  distress  of  my  situation, 
lead  me  to  hope  that  my  request  will  not 
be  refused." 

The  military  commissioners  paused  and 
hesitated— nay,  though  selected  doubtless 
as  fitted  for  the  office,  they  were  even  affect- 
ed by  the  whole  behaviour,  and  especially  by 
the  intrepidity,  of  the  unhappy  prince.  But 
.Savnry,  then  chief  of  the  police,  stood  be- 
hind the  president's  chair  and  controlled 
their  sentiments  of  compassion.  When 
they  proposed  to  further  the  prisoners 
request  of  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul, 
Savarv  cut  the  discussion  short,  by  saying,, 
that  was  inexpedient.  At  length  they  re- 
ported their  opinion,  th.at  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien was  guilty  of  having  fought  against 
the  Republic,  intrigued  with  England,  and 
maintained  intelligence  in  Strasburg,  for  the 
pur,)ose  of  seizing  the  place  ; — great  part 
of  which  allegations,  and  especially  the 
last,  was  in  express  contradiction  to  the  on- 
ly proof  adduced,  the  admission,  namely, 
of  the  prisoner  himself  The  report  being 
sent  to  Buonaparte  to  know  his  farther 
pleasure,  the  court  received  for  answer 
the.r  own  letter,  marked  with  the  emphatic 
words,  "  Condemned  to  death."  Nap<deon 
was  obeyed  by  his  satraps  with  Persian  de- 
votion. The  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  t]te  prisoner  received  it  with  the  same 
intrepid  gallantry  which  distinguished  him 
through  the  whole  of  the  bloodv  scene. 
He  requested  the  aid  of  a  confessor.— 
"  Would  you  die  like  a  monk  ?"  is  said  t» 
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have  been  the  insulting  reply.  TTie  duke, 
without  noticing  the  insult,  knelt  down  for 
a  minute,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  profound 
devotion. 

"  L6t  us  go,''  he  said,  when  he  arose 
from  his  knees.  All  wa^  in  readiness  for 
the  execution  ;  and,  as'  if  to  stamp  the  trial 
«s  a  mere  mockery,  the  grave  had  been 
prepared  ere  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
pronounced.*  Upon  quitting  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  pretended  trial  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  prince  was  conducted  by 
torch-light  down  a  winding  stair,  which 
seemed  to  descend  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
aacient  castle. 

"  Am  1  to  be  immured  in  an  oubliette  ?'' 
he  said,  naturally  recollecting  the  use 
which  had  sometimes  been  made  of  those 
tombs  for  the  living. — "  No,  Monseigneur," 
answered  the  soldier  he  addressed,  in  a 
voice  interrupted  by  subs.  '•  be  tranquil  on 
that  subject."  The  stair  led  to  a  postern, 
which  opened  into  the  castle  ditch,  where, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  grave  was  dug, 
beside  which  were  drawn  up  a  p.irty  of  the 
gens  d'arnies  d'elile.  It  was  near  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  day  had  dawned.  But 
as  there  was  a  heavy  mist  on  the  ground, 
several  torches  and  lamps  mixed  their  pale 
and  ominous  light  with  that  alforded  by  the 
heavens, — a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  inaccurite  report, 
that  a  lantern  w.is  tied  to  the  button  of  the 
victim,  that  his  slayers  might  take  the  more 
certain  aim.  Savary  was  again  in  attend- 
ance, and  had  taken  bis  place  upon  a  para- 
pet which  commanded  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  victim  was  placed,  the  fatal 
word  was  given  by  the  future  Duke  de  Ro- 
■vigo.  the  party  fired,  and  tlie  prisoner  fell. 
The  body,  dressed  as  it  was, and  without 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  usual  decen- 
cies of  sepulture,  was  huddled  into  the 
grave  with  as  little  ceremony  as  common 
robbers  use  towards  the  carcases  of  the 
murdered. 

Paris  learned  with  astonishment  and  fear 
the  singular  deed  which  had  been  perpetra- 
ted 9o  near  her  walls.  No  act  had  ever  ex- 
cited more  universal  horror,  both  in  France 
and  in  foreign  countries,  and  none  has  left  so 
deep  astam  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon.  If 
there  were  farther  proof  necessary  of  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  on  the  subject, 
the  anxiety  displayed  by  Savary,  Huliii,  and 
the  other  subaltern  agents  in  this  shameful 
trans.acUon,  to  diminish  their  own  share  in 
it,  or  transfer  it  to  others,  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  <if  the  deep  responsioility  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  subjected. 

There  is  but  justice,  however,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  defence  which  Buonaparte  set 
up  for  himself  when  in  Saint  Helena,  es- 
pecially as  it  appeared  perfectly  convincing 
to  Las  Cases,  his  attendant,  who,  though 
teconciled  to  most  of  his  master's  actions, 

•Pavary  hi'  ilenind  this.  It  i<  nut  of  much 
Onnsequencc  The  illognl  arrpitt — the  precipita- 
tiuBufthe  mock  trial — Ihn  rfisconfurmiiy  of  tlie 
■Bnlenn-  from  thp  pronf^ihe  hurry  of  tlie  execu- 
te.mi — all   prnve  that    the  unfurtuiiale    princo  was 


had  continued  to  regard  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien's  death  as  so  great  a  blot  upon  hises- 
cutclieon,  that  he  blushed  even  when  Na- 
poleon himself  introduced  the  subject.* 

His  exculpation  seems  to  have  assumed 
a  ditferent  anil  inconsistent  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  audience  to  whom  it  was 
stated.  Among  his  intimate  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, he  appears  to  have  represented  the 
whole  transaction  as  an  affair  not  of  his  own 
device,  but  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by 
surprise  by  his  ministers.  '•  I  was  seated," 
he  said,  "  alone,  and  engaged  in  finishing 
my  cotlee,  when  they  came  to  announce  to 
me  the  discovery  of  some  new  machination. 
They  represented  it  was  time  to  put  an  end 
to  such  horrible  attempts,  by  washing  my- 
self in  the  blood  of  one  amongst  the  Bour- 
bons ;  and  they  suggested  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien  as  the  most  proper  victim."  Buona- 
parte proceeds  to  say,  that  he  did  not  know 
exactly  who  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was,  far 
less  that  he  resided  so  near  France  as  to  be 
only  three  leagues  from  the  Rhine.  This 
was  explained.  "  In  that  case,"  said  Napo- 
leon, ''  he  ought  to  be  arrested."  His  pru- 
dent ministers  had  foreseen  this  conclusion. 
They  had  the  whole  scheme  laid,  and  the 
orders  ready  drawn  up  for  Buonaparte's  sig- 
nature j  so  that,  accoriiin^;  to  this  account, 
he  was  hurried  into  the  enormity  by  the 
zeal  of  those  about  him,  or  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  their  private  views  and  myste- 
rious intrigues.  He  also  charged  Tall?y- 
rand  with  concealing  from  him  a  letter, 
\vritten  by  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  in 
which  he  offered  his  services  to  Buona- 
parte, but  which  was  intercepted  by  the 
minister.  If  this  had  reached  him  in  time, 
he  intimates  that  he  would  have  spared  the 
prince's  life.  To  render  this  statement 
probable,  he  denies  generally  that  Josephine 
had  interested  herself  to  the  utmost  to  en- 
gage him  to  spare  the  duke  ;  although  this 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  testimony  of  such 
as  declared,  th;tt  they  received  the  fact  from 
the  Empress's  own  lips. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  the  soundness  of  the  defence 
which  it  contains,  that  neither  Talleyrand, 
nor  any  human  being  save  Buonaparte  him- 
self, could  have  the  least  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  That  Napo- 
leon should  be  furious  at  the  conspiracies 
of  tJeorges  and  Pichegru,  and  should  be 
willing  to  avenge  the  personal  dangers  he 
incurred  ;  and  that  he  should  be  desirous  to 
intimidate  the  family  of  Bourbon,  by  ••  wash- 
ing himself,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  in  the 
blood  of  one  of  their  House,"  was  much  in 
character.  But  that  the  sagacious  Talley- 
rand should  have  hurried  on  a  cruel  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  he  had  no  earthly  inter- 
est, is  as  unlikely,  as  that,  if  he  had  desired 
to  do  so.  he  could  have  been  able  to  elicit 
trom  Buonaparte  the  powers  necessary  for 
an  act  of  so  much  consequence,  without  hia 
master  having   given  the  affcir,  in  all   its 


•  The  reanoning  ana  sentiments  of  Ruonapart« 
on  tliis  8uhj<'ct,  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Lu 
AiOineil  to'dift  long  before  he  waa  brought  l»ofore  |  Ca^es  torn.  iv.  pnrtio  Tieme,  p.  349,  where  th^ 
kemitirarv  commiasioB.  „„  |  are  given  al  great  Itngtb. 
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bearings,  the  most  full  and  ample  consider- 
ation. It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  besides 
transferring  apart  at  least  of  the  guilt  from 
himself,  Buonaparte  might  be  disposed  to 
gratify  his  revenge  against  Talleyrand,  by 
Btigmatising  him,  from  St.  Helena,  with  a 
crime  the  most  odious  to  his  new  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Lastly,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  letter  above-mentioned  has 
never  been  proved,  and  it  is  inconsiBtent 
with  every  thought  and  sentiment  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  It  is  besides  said  to  have 
l>een  dated  from  Strasburg  ;  and  the  duke's 
aid-de-camp,  the  Baron  de  St.  Jacques,  has 
given  his  testimony  that  he  was  never  an 
snstant  separated  from  his  patron  during  hia 
continement,  in  that  citadel  ;  and  that  the 
(duke  neither  wrote  a  letter  to  Buonaparte 
nor  to  any  one  else.  But  after  all,  if  Buo- 
naparte had  actually  proceeded  in  this 
bloody  matter  upon  the  instigation  of  Tal- 
leyrand, it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  a  man 
knowing  right  from  wrong,  he  could  not 
hope  to  transfer  to  his  counsellor  the  guilt 
of  the  measures  which  he  executed  at  his 
recommendation.  The  murder,  like  the  re- 
bellion of  Absalom,  was  not  less  a  crime, 
even  supposing  it  recommended  and  facili- 
tated l)y  the  unconscientious  counsels  of  a 
modern  .Achitophel. 

Accordingly,  Napoleon  has  not  chosen  to 
trust  to  this  defence  :  but,  inconsistently 
with  his  pretence  of  being  hurried  into  the 
measure  by  Talleyrand,  he  has,  upon  other 
occasions,  broadly  and  boldly  avowed  that 
it  was  in  itself  just  and  necessary  ;  that  the 
Duke  d'F.nghien  was  condemned  by  the 
laws,  and  suffered  execution  accordingly 
under  their  sanction. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  show,  that  even  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  France,  jealous  and 
6cve.-e  as  it  was  in  its  application  to  such 
subjects,  there  existed  no  right  to  take  the 
life  of  the  duke.  It  is  true  he  was  an  emi- 
grant, and  the  law  denounced  the  penalty 
of  death  against  such  of  these  as  should  re- 
turn to  France  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
But  the  duke  did  not  so  return — nay,  his  re- 
turning at  all  was  not  an  act  of  his  own,  but 
the  consequence  of  violence  exercised  on 
his  person.  He  was  in  a  more  favourable 
case,  than  even  those  emigrants  whom 
Btorms  bad  cast  on  their  native  shore,  and 
whom  Buonaparte  himself  considered  as 
objects  of  pity,  not  of  punishment.  He 
nad  indeed  borne  arms  against  France  ;  but 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  he 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  accounted,  a  sub- 
ect  of  Buonaparte,  having  left  the  country 
)eforc  his  name  was  heard  of;  nor  could  he 
be  considered  as  in  contumacy  against  the 
Etate  of  France,  for  he,  like  the  rest  of  the 
roya.  family,  was  specially  excluded  from 
the  b'juefits  of  the  amnesty  which  invited 
the  return  of  the  less  distinguished  emi- 
grants. The  act  by  which  he  was  trepan- 
ned, and  brought  within  the  compass  of 
French  power,  not  of  French  law,  was  as 
much  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  as 
the  precipitation  with  which  the  pretended 
tiial  followed  the  arrest,  and  the  execution 
the  trial,  w.is  an  outrage  upon  humanity. 
On  tlie   trial  no  witnesses  were   produced. 
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nor  did  any  investigation  take  plaCK,  saving 
by  the  interrogation  of  the  prisoner.  What- 
ever points  of  accusation,  therefore,  are 
not  established  by  the  admission  of  the  duke 
himself,  must  be  considered  as  totally  un- 
proved.  Vet  this  unconscientious  tribuna' 
not  only  found  their  prisoner  guilty  of 
having  borne  arms  against  the  Republic, 
which  he  readily  admitted,  but  of  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
French  emigrants  in  the  pay  of  England, 
and  carried  on  machinations  for  surprising 
the  city  of  Strasburg  ;  cliarges  which  he 
himself  positively  denied,  and  which  were 
supported  by  no  proof  whatsoever. 

Buonaparte,  well  aware  of  the  total  ir- 
regularity of  the  proceedings  in  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  seems,  on  some  occasions, 
to  have  wisely  renounced  any  attempt  to  de- 
fend what  he  must  have  been  convinced 
was  indefensible,  and  has  vindicated  his 
conduct  upon  general  grounds,  of  a  nature 
well  worthy  of  notice.  It  seems  that,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien among  his  attendants,  he  always  chose 
to  represent  it  as  a  case  falling  under  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law,  in  which  all  regular- 
ity was  observed,  and  where,  though  he 
might  be  accused  of  severity,  he  could  not 
be  charged  with  violation  oi  justice.  This 
was  safe  language  to  hearers  from  whom  he 
was  sure  to  receive  neither  objection  nor 
contradiction,  and  is  just  an  instance  of  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  consciously  guilty 
party,  to  establish,  by  repeated  assevera- 
tions, an  innocence  which  was  inconsistent 
with  fact.  But  with  strangers,  from  whom 
replies  and  argument  might  be  expected, 
Napoleon  took  broader  grounds.  He  alleg- 
ed the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  be 
an  act  of  self-defence,  a  measure  of  state 
polity,  arising  out  of  the  nauiral  rights  of 
humanity,  by  which  a  man,  to  save  his  own 
life,  is  entitled  to  take  away  that  of  another. 
"  V  was  assailed,"  he  said,  "  on  all  nands  by 
the  enemies  whom  the  Bourbons  raised  up 
against  me  ;  threatened  with  air-guns,  in- 
fernal machines,  and  deadly  stratagems  of 
every  kind.  1  had  no  tribunal  on  earth  to 
which  I  could  appeal  for  protection,  there- 
fore I  had  a  right  to  protect  myself;  and  by 
putting  todeatii  one  of  those  whose  follow- 
ers threatened  my  life,  I  was  entitled  to 
strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  others. 

We  have  no  iiouht  that,  in  this  argument, 
which  is    in   the   original   muc'i    extended, 
Buonaparte  explained  his   real  motives;  at 
least  we  can  only  add  to  them  the  stimulus 
of  obstinate  resentment,  ;'.nd  implacable  re- 
venge.    But  the  whole  resolves  itself  into 
an  allegation  of  that  state  necessity,  which 
has  been  justly  called  the  Tyrant's  plea,  and 
which  has  alwavs  been  at  hand   to  defend, 
I  or  rather  to  palliate,  the  worst  crimes  of 
1  sovereigns.     The  prince  may  lie  lamented, 
I  who  is  exposed,   from   civil  disaffection,  to 
}  the  dagger   of  the   assassin,  but  his  danger 
I  gives  him  no  right  to   turn  such  a  weapon, 
even  against  the  individual  person  by  whom 
I  it  is  pointed  at  him.     Far  less  could  the  at- 
!  tempt  of  any  violent  partisans  of  the  House 
I  of  Bourbon 'authorize  the   First  Consul   to 
1  take,  bv  a  suborned  judgment,  and  the  moat 
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precipitate  procedure,  the  life  of  a  young  ' 
prince,  against  whom  the  accession  to  the 
conspiracirs  of  which  Napoleon  complained 
had  never  been  alleged,  far  less  proved.    In  ! 
every  point  of  view,  the  act  was  a  murder;  | 
and  the  stain  of  the  Duke  d'Knijhien's  blood  i 
must  remain  indelibly  upon  JS'apoleon  Buo- 
naparte. 

With  similar  sophistry,  he  attempted  to 
daub  over  the  violation  of  the  neutral  terri- 
tory i)f  Baden,  which  was  committed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  his  emissaries  to 
seize  tiie  person  i,f  his  unhappy  victim. 
This,  according  to  Buonaparte,  was  a  wrong 
which  was  foreign  to  the  case  of  the  Duke 
d'  Knghien,  and  concerned  the  sovereign  of 
Baden  alone.  As  that  prince  never  com- 
plained of  this  violation,  "  the  plea."  he 
contended.  "  could  not  be  used  by  any  oth- 
er person."  This  was  merely  speaking  as 
one  who  has  power  to  do  wrong.  To  whom 
was  the  Duke  of  Baden  to  complain,  or  what 
reparation  could  he  expect  by  doing  so  ? 
Ke  was  in  the  condition  of  a  poor  man,  who 
suffers  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a  wealthy 
neighbour,  because  he  has  no  means  to  go 
to  law,  but  whose  acquiescence  under  the 
injury  cannot  certainly  change  its  charac- 
ter, or  render  that  invasion  just  which  is  in 
its  own  character  distinctly  otherwise.  The 
passage  may  be  marked  as  showing  Napo- 
leon's unhappy  predilection  to  consider 
public  measures  not  according  to  the  im- 
mutable rules  of  right  and  wrong,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunities  which  the 
weakness  of  one  kingdom  may  afford  to  the 
superior  strength  of  another. 

It  may  be  truly  added,  that  even  the  pli- 
ant argument  of  st:ite  necessity  was  far  from 
justifying  this  fatal  deed.  To  have  retained 
the  Duke  d'Kiighien  a  prisoner,  as  a  host- 
age who  misht  be  made  responsible  for  the 
Royalists'  abstaining  from  their  plots,  might 
have  had  in  it  some  touch  of  policy,  but 
the  murder  of  the  young  and  gallant  prince, 
in  a  way  so  secret  and  so  savage ,  had  a  deep 
moral  effect  upon  the  European  world,  and 
excited  hatred  against  Buonaparte  wherever 
the  tale  was  told.  In  the  well-known  words 
of  Fouche,  the  duke's  execution  was  worse 
than  a  moral  crime — it  was  a  political  blun- 
der. It  had  this  consequence  most  unfor- 
tunate for  Buonaparte,  that  it  seemed  to 
stamp  his  character  as  bloodv  and  unforgiv- 
ing ;  and  in  so  far  prepared  the  public  mind 
to  receive  the  worst  impressions,  and  au- 
tlKyized  the  worst  suspicions,  when  other 
tragedies  of  a  more  mysterious  character 
follnwcd  that  of  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Conde. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien's  execution  took 
place  on  vhe  "1st  March  ;  on  the  7th  .Xpril 
following  Cieneral  Pichegru  was  found  dead 
in  his  prison.  .\  black  handkerchief  was 
wrapped  /ound  his  neck,  which  had  been 
tightened  bv  twisting  round  a  short  stick 
insert<;<l  through  one  of  the  folds.  It  was 
asserted  that  he  had  turned  this  stick  with 
his  own  hands,  until  he  lost  the  power  of 
respiring,  and  then,  by  laying  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  had  secured  the  stick  in  its  po- 
■ition.  It  did  not  escape  the  public,  that 
this  was  a  mode  of  terminating  life  far  more 


likely  to  be  inflicted  by  the  1  ands  of  others 
than  those  of  the  deceased  liimself.  Sur- 
geons were  found,  but  men,  it  is  said,  of 
small  reputation,  to  sign  a  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  body,  in  which  they  ftrtirm  that 
Pichegru  had  died  by  suicide  ;  yet  as  he 
must  have  lost  animation  and  sense  soaoon 
as  lie  had  twisted  the  stick  to  the  point  of 
strangulation,  it  seems  tlrange  he  shoald 
not  have  then  unclosed  his  grasp  on  the  fa- 
tal tourniquet,  which  he  used  as  the  meaws 
of  seif-deslruclion.  In  that  case  the  pres- 
sure must  have  relaxed,  and  the  fatal  pur- 
pose have  remained  nnaccoinplished.  No 
human  eye  could  see  into  the  dark  recesses 
of  a  state  prison,  but  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  who  entertained  a  total  disbelief 
of  Pichegru's  suicide.  It  was  argued  that 
the  P'irst  Consul  did  not  dare  to  bring  before 
a  public  tributial,  and  subject  to  a  personal 
interrogatory,  a  man  of  richegrirs  boldness 
and  presence  of  mind — it  was  said  also,  that 
his  evidence  would  have  been  decisively 
favourable  to  Moreau — that  the  citizens  of 
Paris  were  many  of  them  attached  to  Pich- 
egru's person — that  the  soldiers  had  not  for- 
gotten his  military  fame — and,  finally,  it 
was  reported,  that  in  consideration  of  these 
circumstances,  it  was  judged  most  expedi- 
ent to  take  away  his  life  in  prison.  Public 
rumour  went  so  far  as  to  name,  as  the 
agents  in  the  crime,  four  of  those  Mame- 
lukes, of  whom  Buonaparte  had  brought  a 
small  party  from  Egypt,  and  v\h(>m  he  used 
to  have  about  his  person  as  mailer  of  parade. 
This  last  asserlioiiihad  a  strong  impression 
on  the  multitude,  who  are  accustomed  to 
tAiink,  and  love  to  talk,  about  the  mutes 
and  bowstrings  of  Eastern  despotism.  But 
with  well-informed  persons,  its  improbabil- 
ity threw  some  discredit  on  the  whole  ac- 
cusation. The  state  prisons  of  France  must 
have  furnished  from  their  officials  enough 
of  men  as  relentless  and  dexterous  in  such 
a  commission  as  those  Eastern  strangers, 
whose  unwonted  appearance  in  these 
gloomy  regions  must  have  at  once  shown  a 
fatal  purpose,  and  enabled  every  one  to 
trace  it  to  Buonaparte. 

A  subsequent  catastrophe,  of  nearly  the 
same  kind,  increased  by  its  coincidence 
the  dark  suspicions  which  arose  out  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Pichegru. 

Captain  Wright,  from  whose  vessel  Pich- 
egru and  his  companions  had  disembarked 
on  the  French    coast,   had   become,  as   we 
have  said,  a  prisoner  of  war,  his  ship  being 
captured  by  one  of  much  superior  force,  and 
after   a    most  desperate    defence.      Under 
pretext  that  his  evidence  was  necessary  to 
the  conviction  of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  he 
was  brought  to  Paris,   and   lodged   a  close 
prisriMcr  in  the  Temple.     It   must   also  be 
mentioniul,  that  Captain  Wright  had   been 
an  officer  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  that 
I  the    mind   of   Buonaparte  was   tenaciously 
I  retrnlive   of  animosity  against  those   who 
aided    to   withstand  a  darling  purpose,    or 
I  diminish  and  obscure  the  military  renown, 
which   was   vet  more  dear   to  him.     The 
treatment    of  Captain    Wright    was — must 
I  have    been  severe,    CTen  if  it  citendea 
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so  farther  than  solitary  imprisonment ;  but 

reports  went  abroad,  that  torture  was  em- 
ployed to  brinc^  the  gallant  seaman  to  such 
confessions  as  might  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  French  government.  This  belief  be- 
came very  general,  when  it  was  heard  that 
Wright,  like  Pichegru,  w^s  found  dead  in 
his  apartment,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear,  the  result,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  government,  of  his  own  impa- 
tience and  despair.  This  otficial  account 
of  the  second  suicide  committed  by  a  state 
prisoner,   augmented    and    confirmed     the 


fearless  tone  of  -defiance  which  he  had  dffi 
played  from  the  beginning.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  came  to  Paris  for  the  stke  of 
making  war  personally  on  Napoleon,  and 
seemed  oniy  to  regret  his  captivity,  as  it 
had  disconcerted  his  enterprise.  He  treat- 
ed the  judges  with  cool  contempt,  and 
amused  himself  by  calling  Thuriot,  who 
conducted  the  process,  and  who  had  been 
an  old  Jacobin,  by  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Tu'e-Roi.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sentence  of  death  against  Georges 
and    nineteen   of  his  associates ;   amongst 


opinions  entertained  concerning  the   death    whom  was  Armand  de  Polignac,  for  whose 


of  Pichegru,  which  it  so  closely  resembled 
The  unfortunate  Captain  Wright  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sacrificed,  partly  per- 
haps to  Buonaparte's  sentiments  of  petty 
vengeance,  but  chiefly  to  conceal,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Temple,  the  evidence  which 
his  person  would  have  exhil  ited  in  a  public 
court  of  justice,  of  the  dark  and  cruel  prac- 
tices by  which  confession  was  sometimes 
extorted. 

Buonaparte  always  alleged  his  total  igno- 
rance concerning  the  fate  of  Pichegru  and 
Wright,  and  affirmed  upon  all  occasions, 
that  they  perished,  so  far  as  he  knew,  by 
their  own  hands,  and  not  by  those  of  assas- 
sins. No  proof  has  ever  been  produced  to 
contradict  his  assertion  ;  and  so  far  as- he 
is  inculpated  upon  these  heads,  his  crime 
can  be  only  matter  of  strong  suspicion.  But 
it  was  singular  that  this  rage  for  suicide 
should  have  thus  infected  the  state  prisons 
of  Paris,  and  that  both  these  men,  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  Emperor,  should 
have  adopted  the  resolution  of  putting 
themselves  to  death,  just  when. that  event 
was  most  convenient  to  their  oppressor. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  by 
his  conduct  towards  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
Buonaparte  had  lost  that  fairness  of  charac- 
ter to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  ap- 
pealed, as  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  pre- 
sumptions formed  against  him.  The  man 
who,  under  pretext  of  state  necessity,  ven- 
tured on  such  an  open  violation  of  the  laws 
of  justice,  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  is 
judged  capable,  in  every  case  of  su-spicion, 
of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  humanity  to  his 
passions  or  his  interest.  He  himself  has  af- 
firmed, that  Wright  died  long  before  it  was 
announced  to  the  public,  but  has  given  no 
reason  why  silence  was  preserved  with  re- 
spect to  the  event.  The  Duke  de  Rovigo, 
also  denying  all  knowledge  of  Wrisrht's 
death,  acknowledges  that  it  was  a  dark  and 
mysterious  subject,  and  intimates  his  belief 
that  Fonche  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tra- 
gedy. In  Fouche's  real  or  pretended  Me- 
moirs, the  subject  is  not  mentioned.  We 
leave,  in  the  obscurity  in  whic.i  we  found 
k,  a  dreadful  tale,  of  which  the  truth  can- 
not, in  all  probability,  be  known,  until  the 
secrets  of  nil  hearts  shall  be  laid  open. 

Rid  of  Pichegru,  by  his  own  hand  or  his 
Tailor's,  Buonaparte's  government  was  now 
left  to  deal  with  Georges  and  his  comr.ides, 
as  well  as  with  Moreau.  With  the  first  it 
•was  an  easy  task,  for  the  Chouan  chie/ 
retained,  in  the   court  of  criminal  justice 


ife  his  brother  affectionately  tendered  his 
own.  Armand  de  Polignac,  however,  with 
seven  others,  were  pardoned  by  Buona- 
parte ;  or  rather  banishment  in  some  ca-ses, 
and  imprisonment  m  others,  were  substi- 
tuted for  a  capital  punishment.  Georges 
and  the  rest  were  executed,  and  died  with 
the  most  determined  firmness. 

The  discovery  and  suppressioiv  of  this 
conspiracy  seems  to  have  produced,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  effects  expected  by  Buon- 
aparte. The  Royal  party  became  silent  and 
submissive,  and,  but  that  their  aversion  to 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  showed  itself  in  lam- 
poons, satires,  and  witticisms,  which  were 
circulated  in  their  evening  patties,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  known  to  exist.  Offers 
were  made  to  Buonaparte  to  rid  him  of  the 
remaining  Bourbons,  in  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  ;  but  with  better  judg- 
ment than  had  dictated  his  conduct  of  late, 
he  rejected  the  proposal.  His  interest,  he 
was  now  convinced,  would  be  better  con- 
sulted by  a  line  of  policy  which  should 
reduce  the  exiled  family  to  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance, than  by  any  rash  and  violent 
proceedings  which  must  necessarily  draw 
men's  attention,  and,  in  doing  so,  were 
likely  to  interest  them  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  animate  them  against  their  pow- 
erful oppressor.  With  this  purpose,  the 
names  of  the  exiled  family  were,  shortly 
after  this  period,  carefully  suppressed  in  all 
periodical  publications,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  little  allusion  to  their  exis- 
tence can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  France ;  and  unquestiona- 
bly, the  policy  was  wisely  adopted  towards 
a  people  so  light,  and  animated  so  intensely 
with  the  interest  of  the  moment,  as  the 
French,  to  whom  the  present  is  a  great 
deal,  the  future  much  less,  and  the  past 
nothing  at  all. 

Though  Gcorges's  part  of  the  conspiracy 
was  disposed  of  thus  easily,  the  trial  of 
Moreau  involved  a  much  more  dangerous 
task.  It  was  found  impossible  to  procure 
evidence  against  him,  beyond  his  own  ad- 
mission that  he  had  seen  Pichegru  t<vice ; 
and  this  admission  was  coupled  with  a  pos- 
itive denial  that  he  nad  engaged  to  be  par- 
ticipant in  his  schemes.  A  majority  of  the 
judges  seemed  disposed  to  acquit  h  m  en- 
tirely, but  were  cautioned  by  the  president 
Hemart,  that,  by  doing  so,  they  would  force 
the  government  upon  violent  measures. 
Adopting  this  hint,  and  willing  to  compro- 
mise matters,  they  declared  Moreau  guilty. 


l>eIore  which  he  was  conveyed,  the  same  I  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  capital  cri 
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Pe  wM  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  two 
jears  ;  but  the  soldiers  continuing  to  inte- | 
rest  themselves  in  his  fate,  Kouche,  whoj 
about  this  time  wns  restored  to  the  admin- 1 
istration  of  police,  interceded  warmly  in  | 
his  favour,  and  seconded  the  applications  i 
of  Madame  Moreau.  for  a  commutation  of  ! 
ber  husband's  scutence.  His  doom  of  im-  j 
prisonment  was  therefore  exchanged  fori 
that  "f  exile  ;  a  mode  of  punishment  safer  | 
"or  Moreau,  considering  the  late  incidents  | 
n  the  prisons  of  state  ;  and  more  advantage- 1 
ous  for   Buonaparte,  as  removing  entirely  ' 


from  the  thoughts  of  the  republican  party, 
and  of  the  soldiers,  a  leader,  whose  militarj 
talents  brooked  comparison  with  his  own, 
and  to  whom  the  public  eye  would  natural 
ly  be  turned  when  any  cause  of  disconten 
with  their  present  government  might  in 
cliiie  them  to  look  elsewhere.  Buonaparte 
thus  escaped  from  tiie  consequences  ot  th.s 
alarniing  conspiracy ;  and,  like  a  patient 
whose  disease  i's  brought  to  a  favourable 
crisis  by  the  breaking  of  an  imposthuine,  he 
attained  additional  strength  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  tbose  secret  enemies. 


CHAP.   XLVII. 

General  indi^ationof  Eitrope  in  consequence  of  the  Murder  of  the  Duke  d' Enghien.— 
Russia  complains  to  Talliyrand  of  tiie  violiition  of  Baden  ;  and.  along  ivit/i  Stveden, 
remonstrates  in  a  \ote  laid  before  the  German  Diet — but  untUout  effect. — Charge* 
brought  by  Buortaparte  against  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Spencer  iSmi</i— iMo  are  accord- 
ingly dismissed  from  the  Courts  of  Stutgard  and  Munich. — Seizure  — imprisonment — 
and  dismissal — of  Sir  George  Rumbold.  the  British  Envoy  at  Lower  Saxony.— 
Treachery  attempted  against  Lord  Elgin,  by  the  Agents  of  Buonaparte — Details — De- 
feated by  the  exemplary  Prudence  of  that  Sobleman. —  These  Charges  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  peremptorily  denied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


BcosAPARTE,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  a 
great  accession  of  power  by  the  event  of 
richegru's  conspiracy.  But  this  was  in 
some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  dim- 
inution of  character  which  attached  to  the 
kidnapping  and  murdering  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien,  and  by  the  foul  suspicions  arising  from 
the  mysterious  fate  of  Pichegru  .and  Wright. 
He  possessed  no  longer  the  respect  which 
might  be  claimed  by  a  victor  and  legislator, 
but  had  distinctly  shown  that  either  the 
sadden  tempest  of  ungoverned  passion,  or 
the  rankling  feelings  of  personal  hatred, 
could  induce  him  to  take  the  readiest  means 
of  wreaking  the  basest,  as  well  as  the  blood- 
iest vengeance.  Deep  indignation  was  felt 
through  every  country  on  the  Continent, 
though  Russia  and  Sweden  alone  ventured 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  a  pro- 
ceeding so  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
The  court  of  St.  Petersbnrgh  went  into 
state  mourning  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  while  the  Russian  minister  at  Paris 
presented  a  note  to  M.  Talleyrand,  com- 
plaining of  the  violation  of  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
den's territory,  the  Russian  resident  at  Ra- 
tisbon  was  instnicted  to  lay  before  the  Diet 
of  the  F.ir^nlre  a  remonstrance  to  the  same 
effect.  The  Swedish  minister  did  the  same. 
The  answer  of  the  French  minister  was 
hostile  and  offensive.  He  treated  with 
scorn  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to  inttrfero 
in  the  affairs  of  France  and  (lermany,  and 
accused  that  power  of  being  desirous  to  re- 
kindle the  tiames  of  w.ir  in  Europe.  This 
correspondence  tended  greatly  to  inflame 
the  discontents  already  subsisting  betwixt 
France  and  Russia,  and  w.is  one  main  cause 
of  again  engaging  P" ranee  in  war  with  that 
powerful  enemy. 

The  Russian  and  .Swedish   remonstrance 
to   the   Diet   produced   no   effect.     AuFtria  I 
was   too  much  depressed,  Prussia  was   too  | 
closely  leagued  with    France,  to   be  influ- 
enced by  it ;  and  there  were  none  of  the 


smaller  powers  who  could  be  expected  to 
provoke  the  displeasure  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, by  seconding  the  complaint  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  territory  of  Baden.  The  blood 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  sleep  unavenged  in  bis  obscure 
dwelling.  The  Duke  of  Baden  himself  re- 
quested the  matter  might  be  left  to  silence 
and  oblivion  j  but  many  of  the  German  po- 
tentates felt  as  men,  what  they  dared  not, 
in  their  hour  of  weakness,  resent  as  princes. 
It  was  a  topic  repeatedly  and  efficaciously 
resumed  whenever  an  opportunity  of  resist- 
ance ag.ainst  the  universal  conqueror  pre- 
sented itself;  and  the  perfidy  and  cruelty 
of  the  whole  transaction  continued  to  ani- 
mate new  enemies  against  him,  until,  in  the 
issue,  they  became  strong  enough  to  work 
his  overthrow.  From  the  various  and  in- 
consistent pleas  which  Buonaparte  set  up 
in  defence  of  his  conduct,  now  attempting 
to  justify,  now  to  .apologize  for,  now  to 
throw  on  others,  a  crime  which  he  alona 
had  means  and  interest  to  commit,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  felt  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  to  be  the  most  reprehensible 
as  well  a.s  the  most  impolitic  act  in  hia 
life. 

Already  aware  of  the  unpopularity  which 
...tached  to  his  late  cruel  proceedings,  Buo- 
naparte became  desirous  to  counterbalance 
it  by  filling  the  public  mind  with  a  terrific 
idea  of  the  schemes  of  England,  which,  in 
framing  and  encouraging  attempts  upon  hia 
life,  drove  him  to  those  unusu.al  and  extra- 
ordinary acts, Which  he  desired  to  represent 
as  measures  of  retaliation.  Singular  ma- 
ntpuvres  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  opinions  which  he  w.as  de- 
sirous to  impress  upon  the  world.  The  im- 
prudence— so  at  least  it  seems — of  Mr. 
Drake,  British  resident  at  Munich,  enabled 
Buonaparte  to  make  his  charges  against 
England  with  some  speciousness.  This 
ageat  of  the  British  government  had  maia' 
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tained  a  secret  correspondence  with  a  per- 
son of  infamous  character,  called  Mehee  de 
la  Touche,  who,  affecting  the  sentiments  of 
a  Royalist  and  enemy  of  Buonaparte,  was 
in  fact  employed  by  the  First  Consul  to  tre- 
pan Mr.  Drake  into  expressions  which  might 
implicate  the  English  ministers,  his  con- 
stituents, and  furnish  grounds  for  the  ac- 
cusations which  Buonaparte  made  against 
them.  It  certainly  appears  that  Mr.  Drake 
endeavoured,  by  the  medium  of  De  la 
Touche,  to  contrive  the  means  of  effecting 
an  insurrection  of  the  Royalists,  or  other 
enemies  of  Buonaparte,  with  whom  his 
country  was  then  at  war;  and  in  doing  so, 
he  acted  according  to  the  practice  of  all 
belligerent  powers,  who,  on  all  occasions, 
are  desirous  to  maintain  a  communication 
with  such  malcontents  as  may  exist  in  the 
hostile  nation.  But,  unless  by  the  greatest 
distortion  of  phrase  and  expression,  there 
arises  out  of  the  letters  not  the  slightest 
room  to  believe  that  Mr.  Drake  encouraged 
the  party  with  whom  he  supposed  himself 
to  be  in  correspondence,  to  proceed  by  the 
mode  of  assassination,  or  any  others  than 
are  compatible  with  the  law  of  nations,  and 
acknowledged  by  civilized  governments. 
The  error  of  Mr.  Drake  seems  to  have  beqn, 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  cautious  re- 
specting the  sincerity  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  maintained  his  intercourse.  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  the  British  envoy  at  Stut- 
gard,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  intrigue, 
which  appears  also  to  have  been  a  snare 
spread  for  him  by  the  French  government. 

Buonaparte  failed  not  to  make  the  utmost 
use  of  these  pretended  discoveries,  which 
were  promulgated  with  great  form  by  Reg- 
nier,  who  held  the  office  of  Grand  Judge. 
He  invoked  the  faith  of  nations,  as  if  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  still  residing  in 
peaceable  neutrality  at  Ettenheirn.  and  ex- 
claimed against  assassination,  as  if  his  state 
dungeons  could  not  have  whispered  of  the 
death  of  Pichegru.  The  complaisant  sove- 
reigns of  Munich  and  Stutgard  readily  or- 
dered Smith  and  Drake  to  leave  their 
courts  ;  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  depart 
on  foot,  and  by  cross-roads,  to  avoid  being 
kidnapped  by  the  French  gens  d'arraes. 

The  fate  which  Mr.  Drake  dreaded,  and 
perhaps  narrowly  escaped,  actually  befell 
Sir  George  Rumbold,  resident  at  the  free 
German  city  of  HambuTgh,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  British  Majesty's  envoy  to  the  Circle 
of  Lower  Saxony.  On  the  night  of  the  25th 
October,  he  was  seized,  in  violation  of  the 
rights  attached  by  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
persons  of  ambassadors,  as  well  as  to  the 
territories  of  neutral  countries,  by  a  party 
of  the  French  troops,  who  crossed  the  Elbe 
for  that  purpose.  The  envoy,  with  his  pa- 
pers, was  then  transferred  to  Paris  in  the 
capacity  of  a  close  prisoner,  and  thrown 
into  the  fatal  Temple.  The  utmost  anxie- 
ty was  excited  even  amongst  Buonaparte's 
ministers,  lest  this  imprisonment  should  be 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  farther  violence  ; 
and  both  Fotiche  and  Talleyrand  exerted 
what  influence  they  j)ossessed  over  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
which  were  to  be  apprehended.    The  King 


of  Prussia  also  extended  his  powerful  in- 
terposition ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Sii 
George  Rumbold,  after  two  days'  imprison- 
ment, was  dismissed  to  England,  on  givin* 
his  parole  not  to  return  to  Hamburgh.  It 
seems  probable,  although  the  Moniieur  calU 
this  gentleman  the  worthy  associate  of 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  and  speaks  of 
discoveries  amongst  his  papers  which  were 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  policy  of 
England,  that  nothing  precise  was  alleg- 
ed against  him,  even  to  palliate  the  outrage 
which  the  French  ruler  iiad  committed. 

The  tenor  of  Buonaparte's  conduct  in  an 
other  instance,  towards  a  British  nobleman 
of  distinction,  though  his  scheme  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  sagac.ty  of  the  noble 
individual  against  whom  it  was  directed,  ia 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  species  of  in- 
trigue practised  oy  the  French  police,  and 
enables  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  Buona- 
parte brought  forward  his  calumnious  accu- 
sation against  Britain  and  her  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  lately  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Porte,  had,  contrary  to 
the  usage  among  civiiized  nations,  been 
seized  upon  v/ith  his  family  as  he  passed 
through  the  French  territory  ;  and,  during 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  he 
was  residing  upon  his  parole  near  Pau,  in 
the  south  of  France,  as  one  of  the  Detenus. 
Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Moreau,  Georges, 
&.C.  an  order  arrived  for  committing  his 
lordship  to  close  custody,  in  reprisal,  it  was 
said,  of  severities  exercised  in  England  on 
the  French  General  Boyer.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  aff"air  of  General  Boyer  had  been 
satisfactorily  explained  to  the  F'rench  gov- 
ernment. In  the  Parisian  papers,  on  the 
contrary,  his  lordship's  imprisonment  was 
ascribed  to  barbarities  which  he  was  said  to 
have  instigated  against  the  French  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Turkey — a  charge  totally 
without  foundation.  Lord  Elgin  was,  how- 
ever, transferred  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Lourdes,  situated  on  the  descent  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  the  commandant  received 
him,  though  a  familiar  acquaintance,  with 
the  reserve  and  coldness  of  an  entire  stran- 
ger. Attempts  were  made  by  this  gentle- 
man and  his  lieutenant  to  exasperate  the 
feelings  which  must  naturally  agitate  the 
mind  of  a  man  torn  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  committed  to  close  custody  in 
a  remote  fortress,  where  the  accommoda- 
tion was  as  miserable  as  the  castle  itself 
was  gloomy,  strong,  and  ominously  seclud- 
ed from  the  world.  They  failed,  however, 
in  extracting  from  their  prisoner  any  es- 
pressions  of  violence  or  impatience,  how- 
ever warranted  by  the  usage  to  which  he 
was  subjected. 

After  a  few  days'  confinement,  a  serjeant 
of  the  guard  delivered  to  Lord  F.l^in  a  let- 
ter, the  writer  of  which  informed  him.  that, 
being  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  confined  in  a 
secluded  dungeon,  he  regretted  he  could 
not  wait  on  his  lordship,  but  that  when  he 
walked  in  the  court-yard,  he  could  have 
conversation  with  him  at  the  window  of 
his  room.  .lustly  suspecting  this  communi- 
cation, Lord    Elgin   destroyad  the   letteir 
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and  while  he  gave  the  serjeant  a  louis  d'or, 
told  him.  that  if  he  or  any  of  his  comrades 
should  again  brini^  him  any  secret  loiter  or 
message,  he  would  inform  the  conimandaDt 
of  the  circumstance.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  in  conver- 
■ation  with  l.ord  Klgin,  spoke  of  the  prison- 
er in  question  as  a  person  whose  health  was 
Biifl'erini»  for  want  of  exercise  ;  and  next  day 
his  lordship  saw  the  individual  walking  in 
the  court-vard  before  his  vvindow.  He  man- 
ifested every  disposition  lo  cnga;^'e  his  lord- 
ship in  conversation,  which  Lord  Elgin  suc- 
cessfully avoided. 

.\  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  not  till  he 
had  been  subjected  to  several  acts  of  se- 
verity and  vexation,  Lord  KIgin  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  ."au.  But  he  was  not  yet 
extricated  from  the  nets  in  which  it  was  the 
fraudulent  policy  of  the  French  government 
to  involve  him.  The  female,  who  actea  as 
porter  to  his  lordship's  lodgmgs.  one  morn- 
ing presented  him  with  a  packet,  which  she 
said  had  been  left  by  a  woman  from  the 
country,  who  was  to  call  for  an  answer. 
With  the  same  prudence  which  distinguish- 
ed his  conduct  at  Lourdes,  Lord  Elgin  de- 
tained the  portress  in  the  apartment,  and 
found  that  the  letter  was  from  the  state 
prisoner  already  mentioned  ;  that  it  contain- 
ed an  account  of  his  being  imprisoned  for 
an  attempt  to  burn  the  French  fleet ;  and 
detailed  his  plan  as  one  which  he  had  still 
in  view,  and  which  he  held  out  in  the  col- 
ours most  likely,  as  he  judged,  to  interest 
an  Englishman.  The  packet  also  covered 
letters  to  the  Compte  d'.\rtoi3  and  other 
foreigners  of  distinction,  which  Lord  Elgin 
was  requested  to  forward  with  his  best  con- 
Tenience.  Lord  Elgin  thrust  the  letters  in- 
to the  fire  in  presence  of  the  portress,  and 
kept  her  in  the  room  till  they  were  entire- 
ly consumed  ;  explaining  to  her  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  letters  to  him  as  might  be 
delivered  by  any  other  channel  than  the  or- 
dinary post,  should  be  at  once  sent  to  the 
governor  of  the  town.  His  lordship  judged 
it  his  farther  duty  to  mention  to  the  prefect 
the  conspiracy  detailed  in  the  letter,  under 
the  condition,  however,  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  in  consequence,  unless  the  affair 
became  known  from  some  other  quarter. 

Some  short  time  after  these  transactiorw, 
and  when  Buonaparte  was  appointed  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  crown,  (at  which  period 
there  was  hope  of  a  general  act  of  grace, 
which  should  empty  the  prisons,)  Lord  El- 
gin's fellow-captive  at  Lourdes,  being,  it 
seems,  a  real  prisoner,  as  well  as  a  spy,  in 
hopes  of  meriting  a  share  in  this  measure 
of  clemency,  made  a  full  confession  of  all 
which  he  had  done  or  designed  to  do 
against  Napoleon's  interest.  Lord  Elgin 
was  naturally  interested  in  this  confession, 
which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  and  was 
a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  that  a  detail, 
otherwise  minute,  bore  no  reference  to,  or 
correspondence  regarding,  the  plan  of  burn- 
ing the  Brest  fleet.  He  lost  no  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  particulars  we 
have  mentioned,  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  by 
whom  they  were  communicated  to  Mon- 
•iear   Fargues,  senator  of  the  district  of 


Beam,  whom  these  plots  particularly  inter* 
ested  as  having  his  senatorie  for  their  scene. 
When  Lord  Elgin's  letter  was  put  into  hit 
hand,  the  senator  changed  countenance 
and  presently  after  expressed  his  high  coa 
gratulation  at  what  he  called  Lord  Elgin's 
providential  escape.  He  then  iutimatedy 
with  anxious  hesitation,  that  the  whole  was 
a  plot  to  entrap  Lord  Elgin;  that  the  let- 
ters were  written  at  Paris,  and  sent  down  to 
Beam  by  a  confidential  agent,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  they  would  be  found  in  his 
lordship's  possession.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  commandant  of  Lourdes,  with  whom 
Lord  l^lgin  hid  afterwards  an  unreserved 
cominunicatioii,  in  which  he  laid  aside  the 
jailor,  and  resumed  the  behaviour  of  a 
gentleman.  He  imputed  Lord  Elgin's  lib- 
eration to  the  favourable  report  which  he 
himself  and  his  lieutenant  had  made  of  tlie 
calm  and  digiiitied  manner  in  which  his 
lordship  had  withstood  the  artifices  which 
they  had  been  directed  to  use,  with  a  viewr 
of  working  on  his  feelings,  and  leading  him 
into  some  intemperance  of  expression 
against  France  or  her  ruler;  which  might 
have  furnished  a  pretext  for  treating  him 
with  severity,  and  for  implicating  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  the  imprudence  of  one 
of  her  nobles,  invested  with  a  diplomatic 
character.* 

The  above  narrative  forms  a  singularly  lu- 
minous commentary  on  the  practices  im- 
puted to  Messrs.  Drake  and  Spencer,  and 
subsequently  to  Sir  George  Rumbold  ;  nor 
is  it  a  less  striking  illustration  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Wright. 
With  one  iota  less  of  [)rudence  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  Lord  l\l_'iii  must  have  been 
entangled  in  the  snare  wliich  was  so  treach- 
erously spread  for  him.  Had  he  even  engag- 
ed in  ten  minutes  conversation  with  the 
villainous  spy  and  incendiary,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  such  a  wretch  to  rep 
resent  the  import  after  his  own  pleasure. 
Or  had  his  lordship  retained  the  packet  of 
letters  even  for  half  an  hour  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  ho  might  have  most  innocently 
done,  he  would  probably  have  been  seized 
with  them  upon  his  person  ;  and  it  must  in 
that  case  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  repel  such  accusations,  as  Buonaparte 
would  have  no  doubt  founded  on  a  circom- 
stance  so  suspicious. 

While  Napoleon  U3»d  such  pcrfidiouB 
means,  in  order  to  attach  if  possible,  to  a 
British  ambassador  of  such  distinguished 
rank,  the  charge  of  carrying  on  intrigues 
against  his  person,  the  British  ministers,  in 
a  tone  the  most  manly  and  dignitied,  dis- 
claimed the  degrading  charges  which  had 
been  circulated  against  them  through  Eu- 
rope. When  the  topic  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Morpeth  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  motion  respecting  the  cor- 
respondence of  Drake,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  replied,  "  I  thank  the  nobl« 
lord  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  repel, 
openly  and  courageously,  one  of  the  most 

•  This  account  is  abstracted  from  the  fall  d». 
taili  which  Lord  Elgin  did  us  tlie  honour  to  cOM> 
municate  in  an  authenticated  manuscript. 
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gross  and  moat  atrocious  calumnies  ever 
fabricated  in  one  civilized  nation  to  the 
prejudice  of  another.  I  affirm,  that  no  pow- 
er has  been  given,  no  instruction  has  been 
sent,  by  this  government  to  any  individual, 
to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 1  again  affirm,  as  well  in  my  own  name 
as  in  that  of  my  colleagues,  that  we  have 
not  authorized  any  human  being  to  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  honour 
of  this  country,  or  the  dictates  of  humanity." 


This  explicit  declaration,  made  by  Brit- 
ish ministers  in  a  situation  where  detected 
falsehood  would  have  proved  dangerous  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  practised,  is  to  be 
placed  against  the  garbled  correspondence 
of  which  the  French  possessed  themselves, 
by  means  violently  subversive  of  the  law 
of  nations;  and  which  correspondence  was 
the  result  of  intrigues  that  would  never 
have  existed  but  for  the  treacherous  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  agents. 


CHAP.  XZ.VIII. 

Napoleon  meditates  a  change  of  title  from  Chief  Consul  to  Emperor.— A  Motion  to  this 
purpose  brought  forward  inthe  Tribunate— Opposed  by  Carnot— Adopted  by  the  Tri. 
bunate  and  Senate.— Outline  of  the  Neio  Sv stem— Coldly  received  by  the  People.— 
Napoleon  visits  Boulogne.  AixlaChapelle,  and  the  Frontiers  of  Germany,  where  he 
is  received  with  respect. —  The  Coronation —Pius  VH.  is  summoned  from  Rome  to 
perform  the  Ceremony  at  Paris.— Details.— Refections.— Changes  that  took  place  in 
Italy. — Napoleon  appointed  Sovereign  of  Italy,  and  Crowned  at  Milan. — Genoa  an- 
nexed to  France. 


The  time  seemed  now  propitious  for  Buo- 
naparte to  make  the  last  remaining  move- 
ment in  the  great  game,  which  he  had 
hitherto  played  with  equal  skill,  boldness, 
and  success.  The  opposing  factions  of  the 
state  lay  in  a  great  measure  prostrate  before 
him.  The  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and 
of  Pichegru  had  intimidated  the  Royalists, 
while  the  exile  of  Moreau  had  left  the  Re- 
publicans without  a  leader. 

These  events,  while  they  greatly  injured 
Buonaparte's  character  as  a  man,  extended, 
in  a  like  proportion,  the  idea  of  his  power, 
and  of  his  determination  to  employ  it  to  the 
utmost  extremity  against  whosoever  might 
oppose  him.  This  moment,  therefore,  of 
general  submission  and  intimidation,  was 
the  fittest  to  be  used  for  transmuting  the 
military  baton  of  the  First  Consul  into  a 
sceptre,  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  and 
established  sovereignties  of  Europe  ;  and  it 
only  remained,  for  one  who  could  now  dis- 
pose of  France  as  he  listed,  to  dictate  the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  new  emblem  of  his 
sway. 

The  title  of  King  most  obviously  pre- 
sented itself;  but  it  was  connected  with 
the  claims  of  the  Bourbons,  which  it  was 
not  Buonaparte's  policy  to  recall  to  remem- 
brance. That  of  Emperor  implied  a  yet 
higher  power  of  sovereignty,  and  there  ex- 
isted no  competitor  who  could  challenge 
a  claim  to  it.  It  was  a  novelty  also,  and 
flattered  the  [''rench  love  of  change  ;  and 
though,  in  fact,  the  establishment  of  an 
empire  was  inconsistent  with  the  various 
oaths  taken  against  royalty,  it  was  not,  in 
terms,  so  directly  contradictory  to  them. 
As  the  re-establishment  of  a  kingdom,  so 
far  it  was  agreeable  to  those  who  might 
seek,  not  indeed  how  to  keep  their  vows, 
but  how  to  elude,  in  words  at  least,  the 
charge  of  having  broken  them.  To  Napo- 
leon's own  ear,  the  wend  King  might  sound 
as  if  it  restricted  his  power  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  ancient  kingdom  ;  while  that  of 
Emperor  might  comprise  dominions  eq'ual 


to  the  wide  sweep  of  ancient  Rome  her- 
self, and  the  bounds  of  the  habitaWe  earth 
alone  could  be  considered  as  circumscrib- 
ing their  extent. 

The  main  body  of  the  nation  being  pas- 
sive or  intimidated,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  stand  upon  much  ceremony  with  the 
constitutional  bodies,  the  members  of  which 
were  selected  and  paid  by  Buonaparte  him- 
self, held  their  posts  at  his  pleasure,  had 
every  species  of  advancement  to  hope  if 
they  promoted  his  schemes,  and  every  evil, 
of  which  the  least  would  be  deprivation 
of  office,  to  expect,  should  they  thwart 
him. 

On  the  30th  of  April  1804,  Curee,  an  ora- 
tor of  no  great  note,  (and  who  was  perhaps 
selecced  on  that  very  account,  that  his  pro- 
posal might  be  disavowed  should  it  meet 
with  unexpected  oppo-:ition,)  took  the  lead 
in  this  measure,  which  was  to  ^est^oy  the 
slight  and  nominal  remains  of  a  free  constitu- 
t'on  which  France  retained  under  her  pres- 
ent form  of  government.  "  It  was  time  to 
bid  adieu,"  he  said,  "to  political  allusions. 
The  internal  tranquillity  of  France  had 
been  regained,  peace  with  foreign  states 
had  been  secured  by  victory.  The  finan- 
ces of  the  country  ha\l  been  restored,  its 
code  of  laws  renovated  and  re-established. 
It  was  time  to  ascertain  the  possession  of 
these  blessings  to  the  nation  in  future,  and 
the  orator  saw  no  mode  of  doing  this,  save 
rendering  the  supreme  power  hereditary 
in  the  person  and  family  of  Napoleon,  to 
whom  France  owed  such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
This,  he  stated,  was  the  universal  desire  of 
the  army  and  of  the  people.  He  invited 
the  Tribunate,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to 
tlie  general  wish,  and  hail  Napoleon  Buon- 
aparte by  the  title  of  Emperor,  .as  that 
which  best  corresponded  with  the  dignity 
of  the  nation." 

The  members  of  the  Tribunate  contend 
ed  with  each  other  who  sliould  most  en- 
hance the  merits  of  Napoleon,  and  prove, 
in  the  most  logical  and  rhetorical  tera«> 
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the  advantages  of  arbitrary  power  over  the 
Tarious  moctilicatioiis  <^'  popular  or  unlimit- 
ed governments.  But  one  man.  Carnot, 
was  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  full  tiile  of 
sophistry  and  adulation.  This  name  is 
unhappily  to  be  read  among  the  colleagues 
of  Robespierre  in  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  amongst  those  who  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  misused  and  unotfcnd- 
ing  Louis  XV'I.  ;  yet  his  highly  honourable 
conduct  in  the  urgent  crisis  now  under 
discussion,  shows  that  the  zeal  for  liberty 
which  led  him  into  such  excesses,  was  gen- 
uine and  sincere  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  tirni- 
ness  and  public  spirit,  Carnot  equalled  the 
ancient  patriots  w  horn  he  aspired  to  imitate. 
His  speech  was  as  temperate  and  expres- 
sive as  It  was  eloquent.  Buonaparte,  he 
admitted,  had  saved  France,  and  saved  it 
by  the  assumption  of  absolute  power;  but 
this  he  contended  was  only  the  temporary 
consequence  of  a  violent  crisis  of  the  kind 
to  which  republics  wese  subject,  and  the 
evils  of  which  could  only  be  stemmed  by  a 
remedy  equally  violent.  The  present  head 
of  the  government  was,  he  allowed,  a  dic- 
tator; but  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Fa- 
bi'9,  Camillus,  and  Cincinnatus,  were  so 
of  yore,  who  retired  to  the  condition  of 
private  citizens  when  they  had  accomplish- 
ed the  purpose  for  which  temporary  supre- 
macy had  been  intrusted  to  them.  The 
like  was  to  be  expected  from  Buonaparte, 
■whOi  on  entering  on  the  government  of  the 
state,  had  invested  it  with  Republican  forms, 
which  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain, and  which  it  was  the  object  of  Cu- 
ree's  motion  to  invite  him  to  violate.  He 
allowed  that  'he  various  Republican  forms 
of  France  had  been  found  deficient,  in  sta- 
bility, which  he  contended  was  owing  to 
the  tempestuous  period  in  which  they  had 
been  adopted,  and  the  excited  and  irritable 
temper  of  men  fired  with  political  animosi- 
ty, ind  incapable  at  the  moment  of  steady 
or  philosophical  rcllection  ;  but  he  appeal- 
ed to  the  United  Stales  of  America,  as 
an  example  of  a  democratical  government, 
equally  wise,  vigorous,  and  permanent.  He 
admitted  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the 
present  governor  of  France,  but  contended 
that  these  attributes  could  not  be  rendered 
hereditary  along  with  the  throne.  He  re- 
minde(!  the  Tribunate  that  Doniitian  had 
been  the  son  of  the  wise  Vespasian,  Cali- 
nula  of  (iermanicus,  and  Commodus  of 
Alarcus  Aurelius.  .\2ain  he  asked,  wheth- 
er It  was  not  wronging  Buonaparte's  glory 
to  substitute  a  new  title  to  that  which  ho 
bad  rendered  so  illustrious,  and  to  invite 
and  tempt  him  to  become  the  instrument 
of  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  very 
country  to  which  he  h-id  rendered  such  in- 
estimable services?  He  then  announced 
the  undeniable  proposition,  that  what  ser- 
»ioe8  8o<"ver  an  individual  might  render  to 
the  state  of  which  he  was  a  member,  there 
were  bounds  to  public  gratitude  prescribed 
by  honour  as  well  as  reason.  It  a  citizen 
bad  the  means  of  operating  the  safety,  or 
restoring  the  liberty  of  his  country,  it  could 
not  be  tArmcd  a  becoming  recompense  to 
■wraflder  to  hint  that  ver>  liberty,  the  re- 


cstablishmcnt  of  whicH  had  been  his  own 
work.  Or  what  glory,  he  asked,  could  ac- 
crue to  the  selfish  individual,  who  shouid 
claim  the  surrender  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence in  requital  of  his  services,  anj 
desire  to  convert  the  state  which  his  t;il- 
eiits  had  preserved  into  his  ..wn  private 
patrimony  1  * 

Carnot  concluded  his  manly  and  patriot- 
ic speech  by  declaring,  that  though  he  op- 
posed on  grounds  of  conscience  the  altera- 
tion of  government  «which  had  been  pro- 
posed, he  Would,  nevertheless,  should  it  b€ 
adopted  by  the  nation,  give  it  liis  unlimited 
obedience.  He  kept  his  word  accordingly, 
and  retired  to  a  private  station,  in  noverty 
im.st  honourable  to  a  statesman  who  liad 
filled  the  highest  olBces  of  the  st.itc,  and 
enjoyed  the  most  unlimited  power  of  amass- 
ing wealth. 

When  his  oration  was  concluded,  there 
was  a  contention  for  precedence  amont^ 
the  time-serving  speakers,  wh#  were  each 
desirous  to  take  the  lead  in  refuting  the 
reasoning  of  C'arnot.  It  would  bi;  teoious 
to  trace  them  through  their  sophistry.  The 
leading  argument  turned  upon  the  talents 
of  Buonajjarte,  his  services  rendered  to 
1-' ranee,  and  the  necessity  there  was  fo/  ac- 
knowledging them  by  sometliin^  like  a  pro- 
portionate act  of  national  gratitude.  Their 
eloquence  resembled  nothing  so  nearly  as 
the  pleading  of  a  wily  procuress,  who  en- 
deavours to  persuade  some  simple  maiden, 
that  the  services  renfcred  to  her  by  a  lib- 
eral and  gallant  admirer,  can  only  be  re- 
warded by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour.  The 
speaking  (for  it  could  tieithor  be  termed 
debate  nor  deliberation)  was  prolonged  for 
three  days,  after  which  the  motion  of  Cu- 
ree  was  adopted  by  the  Tribunate,  without 
one  negative  voice  excepting  that  of  the 
inflexible  Carnot. 

The  Senate,  to  whom  the  Tribunate  has- 
tened to  present  their  project  of  establish- 
ing dospotism  under  its  own  undisguised 
title,  hastened  to  form  a  senatus  coiisullum, 
which  established  the  new  constitution  of 
France.  The  outlWie, — for  wliat  would  it 
serve  to  trace  the  minute  details  of  a  do- 
sign  sketched  in  the  sand,  and  obliterated 
by  the  ♦ide  of  subsequent  events, — was  tui 
follows  : — 

1st,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  declared 
hereditary  Emperor  of  the  French  natior.. 
The  empire  was  made  heredit.-'.ry,  first  in 
the  male  line  of  the  Emperor's  direct  de- 
scendants. Failing  these.  Napoleon  might 
adopt  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brothers, 
to   succeed  him    in  such  order  as  he  miglit 

fioint  out.  In  default  of  such  adoptive 
leirs.  Joseph  and  Louis  Buonaparte  were, 
in  succession,  declared  the  lawful  neir9 
of  the  empire.  Lucien  and  Jerome  Buon-* 
aparte  were  e\clu(led  from  this  rich  inherit- 
ance, as  they  had  both  disobliged  Napoleon 
by  marrying  without  his  consent. 

2d.  The  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
were  declaied  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  by 
the  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  offices  of  CJrand 
Elector,  Archchancellor  of  the  empire, 
Arclichancellor  of  Sta'e,  High  (Jonstabl« 
and  Great  Adsairal  of  the  Empire,  were  et^ 
26 
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tablished  as  necessary  appendages  of  the 
empire.  These  dignitaries,  named  of  course 
by  the  Emperor  himself,  consisting  of  his 
relatives,  connexions,  and  most  faithful  ad- 
herents, formed  his  Grand  Council.  The 
rank  of  Marechal  of  llie  Empire  was  con- 
ferred upon  seventeen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals,  comprehending  Jourdan, 
Augereau,  and  others,  formerly  zealous  Re- 
publicans. Duroc  was  named  Grand  Mare- 
chal of  the  Palace  ;  Caulaincourt,  Master 
of  the  Horse;  Berlhier,  Grand  Huntsman, 
and  the  Compte  de  Segur,  a  nobleman  of 
the  old  court,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Thus  did  republican  forms,  at  length  and 
finally,  give  way  to  tliose  of  a  court  ;  and 
that  nation,  which  no  moderate  or  rational 
degree  of  freedom  would  satisfy,  now  con- 
tentedly, or  at  least  passively,  assumed  the 
yoke  of  a  military  despot.  France,  in  1792, 
had  been  like  the  wild  elephant  in  his  fits 
of  fury,  when  to  oppose  his  course  is  death  ; 
in  1804,  she  was  like  the  same  animal  tam- 
ed and  trained,  who  kneels  down  and  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  mounted  by  the  soldier, 
whose  business  is  to  drive  him  into  the 
throng  of  the  battle. 

Measures  were  taken  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  preserve  appearances,  by  obtain- 
ing, in  shwv  at  least,  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  on  this  radical  change  of  their  sys- 
terr.  Government,  however,  were  already 
confident  of  their  approbation,  which,  in- 
deed had  never  been  refused  to  any  of  the 
vari>jus  constitutions,  however  inconsistent, 
that  had  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
rapidity.  Secure  on  this  point,  Buonaparte's 
accession  to  the  Empire  was  proclaimed 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  without  waiting  to 
inquire  whether  the  people  approved  of  his 
promotion  or  otherwise.  The  proclama- 
tion was  coldly  received,  even  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  excited  little  enthusiasm.  It 
seemed,  according  to  some  writers,  as  if  the 
shades  of  F'Enghien  and  Pichegru  had  been 
present  invisibly,  and  spread  a  damj-  over 
the  ceremony.  The  Emperor  was  recog- 
nised by  the  soldiery  with  more  warmth. 
He  visited  the  encam[ftnents  at  Boulogne, 
with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  receivin 


the  congratulations  of  all  the  powers  tf 
Europe,  excepting  Kngland,  Russia,  and 
.Sweden,  upon  their  new  exaltation  ;  and 
the  German  princes,  who  had  everything  to 
hope  and  fear  from  so  powerful  a  neigh 
hour,  hastened  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
Napideon  in  person,  which  more  distant 
sovereigns  offered  by  their  ambassadors. 

But  the  most  splendid  and  public  re(  og- 
nition  of  his  new  rank  was  yet  to  be  made, 
by  the  formal  act  of  coronation,  which, 
therefore.  Napoleon  detennined  should 
take  place  with  circumstances  of  solemnity, 
which  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
temporal  prince,  however  powerful,  for  ma- 
ny ajres.  His  policy  was  often  marked  by 
a  wish  to  revive,  imitate,  and  connect  his 
own  titles  and  interest  with,  some  ancient 
observance  of  former  days;  as  if  the  novel- 
ty of  his  claims  could  have  been  rendered 
more  venerable  by  investing  them  with  an- 
tiquated forms,  or  as  men  of  low  birth, 
when  raised  to  wealth  and  rank,  are  some- 
times desirous  to  conceal  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin  under  the  blaze  of  heraJdic 
honours.  Pope  Leo,  he  remembered,  had 
placed  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  of 
Charlemagne,  and  proclaimed  him  Emoe- 
ror  of  the  Romans.  Pius  VII.,  he  deter- 
mined, should  do  the  same  for  a  successor 
to  much  more  than  the  actual  power  of 
Chr.rlemagne.  But  though  Charlemagne 
had  repaired  to  Rome  to  receive  inaugura- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff  of  that 
day.  Napoleon  resolved  that  he  who  now 
owned  the  proud,  and  in  Protestant  eyes 
profane,  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ,  should 
travel  to  France  to  perform  the  coronation 
of  the  successful  chief,  by  whom  the  See 
of  Rome  had  been  more  than  once  hum- 
bled, pillaged,  and  impoverished,  but  by 
whom  also  her  power  had  been  re-erected 
and  restored,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  iu 
France  itself 

Humiliating  as  the  compliance  with  Buo- 
naparte's request  must  have  seemed  to  the 
more  devoted  Catholics,  Pius  VII.  had  al- 
ready sacrificed,  to  obtain  the  Concordat, 
so  much  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Roman  See,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 


such  an  acknowledgment  from  the  troops    justified  if  he  had  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
as  was  paid  by  the  ancient  Franks  to  their  '  advantages  of  a  treaty  so  dearly  purchased, 


Hionarciis,  when  they  elevated  ihera  *)n 
their  bucklers.  Seated  on  an  iron  chair, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  King  Dagobert,  he 
took  his  place  between  two  immense  camps, 
and  having  before  him  the  Channel,  and  the 
hostile  coasts  of  England.  The  weather, 
we  ha»e  been  assured,  had  been  tempestu- 
ous, but  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  assum- 
ed his  seat,  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 
shouting  host,  than  the  sky  cleared,  and  the 
.  wind  dropt,  retaining  just  breath  sufficient 
gently  to  wave  the  banners.  Even  the  ele- 
ments seemed  to  acknowledge  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  all  save  the  sea,  which  rolled 
as  carelessly  to  the  feet  of  Napoleon  as  it 
had  formerly  done  towards  those  of  Canute 
Vhe  Dane. 

The  Emperor,  accompanied  with  his  Em- 
press, who  bore  her  honours  both  graceful- 
ly and  meekly,  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.    They  received 


by  declining  to  incur  some  personal  trou- 
ble, or,  it  might  be  termed,  some  direct 
self-abasement.  The  Pope,  and  the  cardi- 
nals whom  he  consulted,  implored  the  illu- 
mination of  Heaven  upon  their  councils  j 
luit  it  was  the  stern  voice  of  necessity 
"liich  assured  them,  that,  except  at  the 
risk  of  dividing  the  Church  by  a  schism, 
thoy  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  Buo- 
ii;ipart"'s  requisition.  The  Pope  left  Rome 
on  the  3th  November.  He  was  every- 
where received  on  the  road  with  thehighp<'t 
respect,  and  most  profound  veneration  ;  the 
.\lpine  precipices  themselves  had  been  se- 
cured by  parapets  wherever  they  could  ex- 
pose the  venerable  Father  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  danger,  or  even  apprehension.-— 
Upon  the  25th  November,  he  met  Buona- 
parte at  Fontainbleau  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  as  studiously 
respectful  towards  him,  as  that  of  Cbarle* 
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magne,  whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
predecessor,  could  have  been  towards  Loo. 
Oil  the  -d  December,  the  ceremonv  ol' 
the  coroii.itiori  took  pl.-ice  in  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  addition 
of  every  ceremonv  which  could  be  diiviscd 
to  add  to  its  solemnity.  Vet  we  have  been 
told  that  the  multitude  did  not  participate 
in  the  ceremonial  with  that  eai^erness 
which  characterises  the  inhabitants  of  all 
capitals,  but  Especially  those  of  Paris,  up- 
on similar  occasions.  They  had,  within  a 
verv  few  years,  seen  so  many  exhibitions, 
processions,  and  festivals,  estahlislicJ  on 
the  most  discordant  principles,  which. 
thou;^h  announced  as  porinancnt  and  un- 
chan'jeable,  h.ad  successively  given  way 
to  newer  doctrines,  that  tiiey  coi^sidered 
the  splendid  representation  before  them  as 
an  unsubstantial  pa;|eant,  which  would  fade 
away  in  iLs  turn.  Buonaparte  himself 
seemed  absent  and  sTloomy.  till  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  grandeur  l)V  the  voice  of  the 
numerous  deputies  and  functionaries  sent 
up  from  all  the  several  departments  of 
France,  to  witness  the  coronation.  These 
functionaries  had  been  selected  with  dee 
attentio.i  to  their  political  opinions  ;  and 
many  of  them  holdinij  offices  under  the 
government,  or  expecting  benefits  from  the 
Emperor,  made  up,  by  the  zealous' vivacity 
of  their  acclamations,  for  the  coldnesj  of 
the  (rood  citizens  of  Paris. 
The  Emperor  took  his  coronation  oath  as 


been  taken  for  granted.  Upwards  of  three 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  citizens  had 
ijiven  their  votes  on  this  occasion  ;  of  whom 
only  about  three  thousand  live  hundred  had 
declared  a'.^ainst  the  proposition.  The 
vice-president,  Neufchateau,  declared, 
"  this  report  was  the  unbiassed  expression 
of  the  people's  choice.  No  government 
could  plead  a  title  more  authentic." 

This  w.as  the  established  language  of  the 
day  ;  but  when  the  orator  went  farther,  and 
mentioned  the  me.asuie  now  adopted  as  en- 
ablinif  Buonaparte  to  guide  into  port  the 
vessel  of  the  Republic,  one  would  have 
thought  there  was  more  irony  tlian  compli- 
ment in  the  expression. 

.\apoleon  replied,  by  promises  to  employ 
the  power  which  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  had 
conferred  upon  him.  for  the  advantage  of 
that  nation  which  he  himself,  writing  from 
fields  of  battle,  had  lirst  saluted  with  the  title 
of  the  (ireat.  He  promised,  loo,  in  name 
of  his  Dynasty,  that  his  children  should 
long  preserve  the  throne,  and  be  at  once 
the  first  soldiers  in  the  army  of  France 
and  the  first  magistrates  among  her  citi- 
zens. 

As  ev?ry  word  on  such  an  occasion  \ya9 
scrupulously  sifted  ami  cxaifiiiicd,  it  seem- 
ed to  some  that  this  promise,  which  Napo- 
leon volunteered  in  behalf  of  children  who 
had  as  vet  no  existence,  intiiinted  a  med- 
itated change  of  consort,  since  from  his  pres- 


usual    on   such  occasions,  with   his  hands    cut  Empress  ho  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 


upon  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  form  in  whicl 
it  was  repeated  to  him  by  the  Pope.  But 
in  the  art  of  coronation  itself,  there  was  a 
marked  deviation  from  the  univeisai  cus- 
tom, characteristic  of  the  man,  the  age, 
and  the  conjuncture.  In  all  other  similar 
solemi.ities.  the  crown  had  been  placed  on 
the  sovereign's  head  by  the  presiding  spir- 
itual person,  as  representing  the  Deitv,  by 
whom  princes  rule.  But  not  even  from  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  woulJ  Buona- 
parte consent  to  receive  as  a  boon  the  gold- 
en symbol  of  sovereignty,  which  he  was 
sensible  he  owed  solely  to  his  own  unpar- 
alleled train  of  military  and  civil  successes. 
The  crown  having  been  blessed  bv  the 
Pope,  Napoleon  took  it  from  the  altar  with 
his  own  hands,  and  placid  it  on  his  brows. 
He  then  put  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
Empress,  as  if  determined  to  show  that  his 
authority  was  the  child  of  his  own  actions. 
Te  Deum  was  sung;  the  heralds,  (for  tliey 
also  had  again  come  into  fashion,)  pro- 
claimed, "that  the  thrice  glorious  and 
thrice  august  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  crowned  and  installed."  Thus 
concluded  this  reimrkiblc  ceremonv. — 
Those  who  remember  having  beheld  it, 
must  now  doubt  whether  they  were  waking, 
or  whether  l'iiic\  l;ad  framed  a  vision  so 
dazzling  in  its  ai>pearance,  so  extraordinary 
in  its  origin  and  progress,  and  so  epheme- 
ral in  its  endurance. 

The  very  day  before  the  ceremony  of 
coronation,  (that  is,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber,) the  senate  had  waited  upon  the  Empe- 
ror with  the  result  of  the  votes  collected  In 
the  deoartments.  which,  till  that  time,  had 


issue.  Others  censured  the  prophetic  tone 
in  which  he  announced  what  would  be  tho 
fate  and  conduct  of  unborn  beings,  and  spoke 
of  a  roign,  newly  commenced,  under  the 
title  of  a  Dynasty,  which  is  usually  applied 
to  a  race  of  successive  princes. 

Wo  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
act  of  popular  accession  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment;  because  tliere,  if  anywhere,  we 
are  to  look  for  something  like  a  legal 
right,  in  virtue  of  which  Napoleon  might 
claim  obedience.  He  himself,  when  plead- 
ing his  own  cause  .at\er  his  fall,  repeat- 
edly rests  his  right  to  be  considered  and- 
treated  as  a  legitimate  monarch,  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  called  to  the  crown  by  tiie 
voice  of  the  people. 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  the  re- 
gisters, in  which  the  votes  of  the  citizens 
were  enrolled,  were  managed  by  the  func- 
tionaries who  had  the  charge  of  them  ;— 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stale  in  passing,  that 
these  returning  officers  were  in  general 
accessible  to  the  inMuence  of  government, 
and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  institu- 
ting any  scrutiny  into  the  authenticity  of 
till!  returns.  Neitiier  will  we  repeat,  that 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  event  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  he  had  accepted  of  the  empire 
from  the  Senate,  and  had  been  proclaimed' 
Emperor  accordingly.  Waiving  those  cir- 
cumstances entirely,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  France  is  usually  reckoned  to  contaia 
upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  that  three  millions,  five  hundrc  I  thou- 
sand, only,  gave  their  votes.  This  was  not 
a  third  part,  deducting  women  and  chi'dren, 
e»'-iioae  who  had  a  title  to  express  thei* 
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opinion,  waere  it  was  to  be  held  decisive  j  which  pervaded  the  whole  pretended  sur 
of  the  greatest  change  which  the  state  could  j  render  by  the  French  nation  of  their  liber- 
nndergo;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  !  ties,  and  rendered  it  void,  null,  and  without 
authority  of  so  limned  a  portion  of  the  peo- {  force  or  effect  whatsoever.  It  was,  from 
pie  is  far  too  small  to  bind  the  remainder,  j  the  commencement,  what  jurists  call  a 
We  have  heard  it  indeed  argued,  that  tlie  pactum  in  illicito  : — the  people  gave  that 
question  having  been  formerly  put  to  the    which  they  had  no  right  to  surrender,  and 


nation  at  large,  every  one  was  under  an  ob 
ligation  to  make  a  specific  reply;  and  tliey 
who  did  not  vote,  must  be  held  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  such  as  did.     This   argument. 


Buonaparte  accepted  tteat  which  he  had  no 
title  to  take  at  their  hands.  In  most  in- 
stances of  despotic  usurpation — we  need 
only  look  at  the  case  of  C;Esaf — the  popular 
party  have  been  made   the  means  of  work- 


being  directly  contrary  to  the  presumption  I  ing  out  their  own  servitude  ;  the  govero- 


of  law  in  all  similar  cases,  is  not  more  valid 
than  the  defence  o;' the  soldier,  who,  accus- 
ed of  having  stolen  a  necklace  troman  innge 
of  the  Virgin,  replied  to  the  charge,  that  he 
had  Srst  asked  the  Madonna's  permission, 
and,  receiving  no  answer,  had  taken  silence 
for  consent. 

In  another  point  of  view,  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  this  vote,  by  which  Na- 
poleon claimed  the  absolute  and  irre- 
deemable cession  of  the  liberties  of  P'rance 
in  his  favour,  was  not  a  jot  more  solemn 
than  those  by  whicli  the  people  had  previ- 
ously sanctioned  the  Constitution  of  the 
Year  17al,  that  of  the  Year  VIII.,  and  that 
of  the  Cousular  Government.  Now,  cither 
the  vote  upon  all  those  occasions  was  bind- 
ing and  permanent,  or  it  was  capable  of  be- 
ing denied  and  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  pcopie.  If  the  former  was  the  case, 
then  the  pcopie  had  no  right,  in  ISO-i,  to 
resume  the  votes  tliey  had  given,  and  the 
oaths  they  had  sworn,  to  the  first  fi)riTi  of 
government  in  IT'Jl.  The  others  which 
they  sanctioned  in  its  stead,  were,  in  con- 
icquence,  mere  usurpations,  and  that  now 
attempted  the  most  flagrant  of  all,  since 
three  constitutions,  each  resting  on  the 
popular  consent,  were  demolished,  and 
three  sets  of  oaths  broken  and  discarded, 
to  make  room  for  the  present  model.  Again, 
if  the  people,  in  swearing  to  one  constitu- 
tion, retained  inalienably  the  rigiit  of  sub- 
stituting another,  whenever  they  thought 
proper,  the  Imperial  Constitution  lemained 
at  their  mercy  as  much  as  those  that  pre- 
ceded it;  and  then  on  what  could  Buona- 
parte rest  the  inviolability  of  his  authority, 
guarded  with  i;uch  jealous  precaution,  and 
designed  to  descend  to  his  successors, 
withiiut  any  future  appeal  to  the  pcopie  ? 
The  dynasty  which  he  supposed  himself  to 
have  planted,  was  in  that  case  not  the  oak- 
tree  whicti  he  conceived  it,  but,  held  dur- 
ing the  good  pleasure  of  a  iickic  people, 
rather  resembled  the  thistle,  whose  un- 
substantial crest  rests  upon  the  stalk  only 
so  long  as  the  wind  shall  not  disturb  it. 

But  We  leave  these  considerations;  nor 
do  we  stop  to  inquire  how  many,  amid  the 
three  millions  and  upwards  of  voters,  gave 
an  unwilling  signature,  which  they  would 
have  refused  if  they  had  dared,  nor  how 
many  more  attached  no  greater  conse- 
q;  enco  to  the  act  than  to  a  piece  of  formal 
complaisance,  vvhich  every  government  ex- 
pected in  its  turn,  and  which  bound  the 
subject  no  longer  than  the  r  'ler  had  means 
to  enforce  his  obedience.  Another  and 
Bore  formidable  objection  remains  behind, 


ment  being  usurped  by  some  demagogue 
who  acted  in  their  name,  and  had  the  art  to 
make  their  own  hands  the  framers  of  their 
own  chains.  But  though  such  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  elicited  from  an  ex- 
cess of  partial  ccntidence  or  of  gratitude, 
may  have  rendered  such  encroachments 
on  the  freedom  of  the  stat-e  more  easy,  it 
did  not  and  could  not  render  it  in  any  case 
more  legal.  The  rights  of  a  free  people 
are  theirs  to  enjoy,  but  not  theirs  to  alienate 
or  surrender.  The  people  are  in  this  re- 
spect like  minors,  to  whom  law  assures 
tiieir  property,  but  invests  them  with  no 
title  to  give  it  away  or  consume  it ;  the 
national  privileges  are  an  estate  entailed 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  they 
can  neither  be  the  subject  of  gift,  exchange, 
nor  surrender,  by  those  who  enjoy  the 
usufruct  or  temporary  posses.sion  of  them. 
No  man  is  lord  even  of  his  person,  to  the 
effect  of  surrenderin<i  his  life  or  limbs  to 
the  mercv  of  another;  the  contract  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  would  now  be  held 
null  from  the  beginning  in  any  court  of 
justice  in  Europe.  But  far  more  shonld 
the  report  of  1304.,  upon  Buonaparte's  elec- 
tion, be  esteemed  totally  void,  since  it  in- 
volved the  cession  on  the  part  ol'the  French 
people  of  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
far  more  dear  to  them,  anil  held  more  inali- 
enable, than  the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  the 
heart,  or  the  very  heart  itself. 

As  the  people  of  France  had  no  right  to 
resign  their  own  liberties,  and  that  of  their 
posteritv,  for  ever,  so  Buonaparte  could  not 
legally  avail  himself  of  their  prodigal  and 
imprudent  cession.  If  a  blind  man  give  a 
p, -ce  of  gold  bv  mistake  instead  of  a  piece 
of  silver,  h;  who  receives  it  acquires  no 
iec»al  title  to  the  surplus  value.  Ifan  ignO' 
rant  man  enter  unwittingly  into  an  illegal 
compact,  his  signature,  though  voluntary, 
is  not  binding  upon  him.  It  is  true,  that 
Buonaparte  had  rendered  the  highest  ser- 
vices to  France,  by  his  Italian  campaigns  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  that 
wonderful  train  of  success  which  followed 
his  return  from  Egypt.  Still,  the  services 
yielded  by  a  subject  to  his  native  l.md,  like 
"the  duty  paid  by  a  child  to  a  parent,  c.uinot 
render  him  creditor  of  the  country,  beyond 
the  amount  which  she  has  legal  means  of 
discharging.  If  France  had  received  the 
hiijhest  benefits  from  Buonaparte,  shn  had 
in  return  raised  him  as  hiixh  as  any  subject 
could  be  advanced,  and  had,  indeed,  in  her 
reckless  prodigality  of  aratitude.  given,  or 
suffered  him  to  assume,  the  very  despotic 
authority',  which  this  compact  of  which  we 
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txeat  was  to  consolidate  and  sanction  under 
its  real  name  of  Empire.  Here,  therefore, 
we  close  the  argument ;  concluding  the 
pretended  vote  of  the  French  people  to  be 
totally  null,  both  as  regp.rding  the  subjects 
whoyielded  their  privileges,  and  the  em|)e- 
ror  wlio  accepted  of  their  surrender.  The 
former  could  not  give  away  rijihls  wliich  it 
was  not  lawful  to  resign,  the  latter  could  not 
accept  an  authority  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  exercise. 

An  apolog)',  or  rather  a  palliation,  of  Buo- 
naparte's usurpation,  has  been  set  up  by 
himself  and  his  more  ardent  admirers,  and 
we  are  desirous  of  giving  to  it  all  the 
weight  which  it  shall  be  found  to  deserve. 
They  have  said,  and  with  great  reason,  that 
Buonaparte,  viewed  in  his  general  conduct, 
was  no  selfish  usurper,  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  he  acquired  his  power  was  gildod  ov- 
er by  tlie  use  which  he  made  of  it.  This  is 
true ;  for  we  will  not  underrate  the  merits 
which  Napoleon  thus  acquired,  by  observ- 
ing that  shrewd  politicians  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  sovereigns  who  have  only  a 
questionable  right  to  their  authority,  are 
compelled,  were  it  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
to  govern  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
country  feel  its  advantage  in  submitting  to 
their  government.  We  grant  willingly,  that 
in  much  of  his  internal  administration  Buo- 
naparte showed  that  he  desired  to  have  no 
advantage  separate  from  that  of  F'rance  ; 
that  he  conceived  her  interests  to  be  con- 
nected with  his  own  glory  ;  that  he  expend- 
ed his  wealth  in  ornamenting  the  empire, 
and  not  upon  objects  more  immediately  per- 
sonal to  himself.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  treasures  of 
art  added  to  the  Museum,  than  in  hanging 
them  on  the  walls  of  his  own  palace  ;  and 
that  he  spoke  truly,  when  asserting  that  he 
grudged  Josephine  the  expensive  plants 
with  which  she  decorated  her  residence  at 
Malmaison,  because  her  taste  interfered 
■with  the  prosperity  of  the  public  botanical 
garden  or  Pacis.  We  allow,  therefore,  that 
Buonaparte  fully  identified  himself  with  the 
country  which  he  had  rendered  his  patri- 
mony;  and  that  while  it  should  be  called 
by  his  name,  he  was  desirous  of  investing  it 
with  as  much  external  splendour,  and  as 
much  internal  prosperity,  as  his  gigantic 
Bchcrneg  were  able  to  compass.  No  doubt 
it  m.ar  be  said,  so  completely  was  the  coun- 
try roentified  with  its  ruler,  that  as  France 
had  nothing  but  what  belonged  to  its  Em- 
peror, he  was  in  fact  improving  his  own  es- 
tate when  he  advanced  her  public  works, 
arwl  eonld  no  more  be  said  to  lose  sight  of 
his  own  interest,  than  a  private  gentleman 
does,  who  neglects  his  garden  to  ornament 
his  park.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  press  the  mo- 
tives of  human  nature  to  their  last  retreat, 
in  which  something  like  a  taint  of  self-in- 
terest may  so  often  be  discovered.  It  is 
enough  to  reply,  that  the  selfishness  which 
embraces  the  interests  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
is  of  a  kind  so  liberal,  so  extended,  and  so 
refined,  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  patriot- 
ism ;  and  that  the  good  intCBtions  of  Buo- 
naparte towards  that  France,  over  which  he 


doubted,  than  the  affections  of  an  arbitrary 
father,  whose  object  it  is  to  make  his  son 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  which  he  annexes 
as  the  only  condition,  that  he  shall  be  im- 
plicitly obedient  to  every  tittle  of  his  will. 
The  inislbrluiie  is,  however,  that  arbitrary 
power  is  in  itself  a  faculty,  which,  whether 
exercised  over  a  kingdom,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  a  family,  is  apt  to  be  used  with  caprice 
rather  than  judgment,  and  becomes  a  snare 
to  those  who  possess  it.  as  well  as  a  burthen 
to  those  over  whom  it  extends.  A  father, 
for  example,  seeks  the  happiness  of  his  son. 
while  he  endeavours  to  assure  his  fortunes, 
by  compelling  him  to  enter  into  a  mercena- 
ry and  reluctant  marriage  ;  and  Buonaparte 
conceived  himself  to  be  benefiting  as  well 
as  aggrandising  France,  when,  preferring  the 
splendour  of  conquest  to  the  blessings  of 
peace,  he  led  the  flower  of  her  young  men 
to  perish  in  foreign  fields,  and  finally  was 
the  means  of  her  being  delivered  up,  drain- 
ed of  her  population,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  invaders,  whose  resentment  his  am- 
bition had  provoked. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  natu- 
rally arise  outof  Napoleon's  final  and  avow- 
ed assumption  of  the  absolute  power,  which 
he  had  in  reality  possessed  and  exercised 
ever  since  he  had  been  created  First  Con- 
sul for  life.  It  was  soon  after  made  mani- 
fest, that  France, enlarged  and  increased  in 
strength  as  she  had  been  under  his  auspic- 
es, was  yet  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  his  dom- 
ination. Italy  afforded  the  first  illustration 
of  his  grasping  ambition. 

The  northern  states  of  Italy  had  follow 
ed  the  example  of  France  through  all  her 
change  of  models.  They  had  become  re 
publican  in  a  Directorial  form,  when  Napo- 
fleon's  sword  conquered  them  from  the  Aus- 
trians  ;  had  changed  to  an  establishment 
similar  to  the  Consular,  when  that  was  in- 
stituted in  Paris  by  the  18th  Brumaire ; 
and  were  now  destined  to  receive,  as  a  King, 
him  who  had  lately  accepted  and  exercised 
with  regal  authority  the  office  of  their  pres- 
ident. 

The  authorities  of  the  Italian  (late  Cisal- 
pine) Republic,  had  a  prescient  guess  of 
what  was  expected  of  them.  A  deputation 
appeared  at  Paris,  to  declare  the  absolute 
necessity  which  they  felt,  th.at  their  goveri»- 
ment  should  assume  a  monarchical  and 
hereditary  form.  On  the  17th  .March,  they 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  tot 
whom  they  intimated  the  unanimous  desire 
of  their  countrymen,  that  Napoleon,  found- 
er of  the  Italian  Republic,  should  be  mon- 
arch of  the  Italian  K.ingdom.  He  was  to 
have  power  to  name  his  successor,  such 
being  always  a  native  of  France  or  Italy. 
With  an  affectation  of  jealous  indepen- 
dence, however,  the  authors  of  this  "  hum- 
ble petition  and  advice"  stipulated,  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  never, 
save  in  the  present  instance,  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  same  monarch.  Napoleon 
might,  during  his  life,  devolve  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ualy  on  one  of  his  descendants 
either  natural  or  adopted  ;  but  it  w.as  anx- 
iously    stipulated,     that    such     delegation 


rsied  with  despotic  sway,  can  be   no  more  I  should  not  be  made  during  the  period  whii 
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France  continued  to  occupy  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  the  Russians  Corfu,  and  the 
British  M;dta. 

Buonaparte  granted  the  petition  of  the 
Italian  States,  and  listened  with  indulgence 
to  their  jealous  scruples.  He  agreed  with 
them,  that  the  separation  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Italy,  which  might  be  useful  to 
their  descendants,  would  be  in  tlie  high- 
est degree  dangerous  to  themselves  ;  and 
therefore  he  consented  to  bear  the  addition- 
al burthen  which  their  love  and  confidence 
imposed,  at  least  until  the  interest  of  his 
Italian  subjects  should  perniit  him  to  piace 
the  crown  on  a  younger  head,  who,  aniiiiat- 
ed  by  his  spirit,  should,  he  engaged,  •'  be 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  Hie  for  tlie  peo- 

Cle  over  whom  he  should  be  called  to  reign, 
y  Providence,  by  the  constitution  of  ttie 
country,  and  by  the  will  of  Napoleon."  In 
announcing  this  new  acquisition  to  the 
French  Senate,  Buonaparte  made  use  of 
an  expression  so  singularly  audacious,  that 
to  utter  It  required  almost  as  much  courage 
as  to  scheme  one  of  his  most  daring  cam- 
paigns. •'  The  power  and  majesty  of  the 
French  empire,"  he  said,  "  are  surpassed 
by  the  moderation  which  presides  over  her 
political  transactions." 

Upon  the  1 1th  April,  Napoleon,  with  his 
Empress,  set  off  to  go  through  the  form  of 
coronation,  as  King  of  Italy.  The  cere- 
mony almost  exactly  resembled  that  by 
which  he  had  been  inaugurated  Emperor. 
The  ministry  of  the  Pope,  however,  v.-as 
not  employed  on  this  second  occasion,  al- 
though, as  Pius  \'1I.  was  tlien  on  lu.>  return 
to  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  have  declined 
officiating,  if  he  had  been  requested  by 
Buonaparte  to  take  Milan  in  his  route  for 
that  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  to(^ 
harsh  to  exact  from  the  Pontiff  tlie  conse- 
cration of  a  King  of  Italy,  whose  very  title 
implied  a  possibility  that  his  dominion 
might  be  one  day  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter.  Perhaps,  and 
we  rather  believe  it  was  the  case,  some 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  had  already  occur- 
red betwixt  Napoleon  and  Pius  V'll. 
However  this  may  be,  the  ministry  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  was  held  sufficient  for 
the  occasion,  and  it  was  he  who  blessed 
the  celebrated  iron  crown  said  to  have  gird- 
ed the  brows  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  the 
Lombards.  Buonaparte,  as  in  the  ceremony 
at  Paris,  placed  the  ancient  emblem  on  his 
head  with  his  own  hands,  assuming  and  re- 
peating aloud  the  haughty  motto  attached 
to  it  by  its  ancient  owners,  Dieu  me  I'a 
doniK^ ;   Gare  qui  la  louche* 


*Goil  has  given  it  mo  ;  Let  him  beware  who 
Would  luucn  it 


The  new  kingdom  was,  in  all  respects, 
'  modelled  on  the  same  plan  with  the  French 
empire.  An  order,  called  "of  the  Iron 
Crown,''  was  established  on  the  footing  of 
that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  A  large 
French  force  was  taken  into  Italian  pay,  and 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  son  of  Josephine 
by  her  former  marriage,  who  enjoyed  and 
merited  the  confidence  of  his  father-in-law, 
was  created  viceroy,  and  appointed  to  re- 
present, in  that  character,  the  dignity  of 
Napoleon. 

Nap'  leon  did  not  leave  Italy  without 
farlhf  extension  of  his  empire.  Genoa, 
once  le  proud  and  the  powerful,  resigned 
her  i<j  Jependence,  and  her  Doge  presented 
to  the  Emperor  a  request  that  tne  Ligurian 
Republic,  laying  down  her  separate  rights^ 
should  be  considered  in  future  as  a  part  of 
the  French  nation.  It  was  but  lately  that 
Buonaparte  had  declared  to  the  listening 
Senate,  that  the  boundaries  of  France  were 
permanently  fixed,  and  should  not  be  exten- 
ded for  tlie  comprehension  of  futu.-e  con- 
quests. It  is  farther  true,  that,  by  a  solemn 
alliance  with  France,  Genoa  had  placed  her 
arsenals  and  harbours  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  government ;  engaged  to  supply  her 
powerful  ally  with  six  thousand  sailors,  and 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  to  be  equipped  at  her 
own  expense  ;  and  that  her  independence, 
or  such  a  nominal  share  of  that  inestimable 
privilege  as  was  consistent  with  her  con- 
nexion with  this  formidable  power,  had 
been  guaranteed  by  France.  But  neither 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  with  his  own 
public  declarations,  nor  consideration  of  the 
solemn  treaty  acknowledging  the  Ligurian 
Republic,  prevented  Napoleon  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  pretext  afforded  by  the 
petition  of  the  Doge.  It  was  convenient 
to  indulge  the  city  and  government  of  Ge- 
noa in  their  wish  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Great  nation.  Buonaparte  was 
well  aware,  that,  by  recognising  them  as  a 
department  of  France,  he  was  augmenting 
the  jealousy  of  Russia  and  .\ustria,  who 
had  already  assumed  a  threatening  front  to- 
wards him  ;  but,  as  he  visited  the  splendid 
city  of  tlie  Dorias,  and  saw  its  streets  of 
marble  palaces,  ascending  from  and  sur- 
rounding its  noble  harbours,  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  that  such  a  possession  was  well 
worth  the  risks  of  war.  The  success  of 
one  mighty  plan  only  induced  him  to  form 
another;  and  while  he  was  conscious  that 
he  was  the  general  object  of  je  ilousy  and 
suspicion  to  Europe,  Napoleon  could  not 
refrain  from  encroachments,  which  neces- 
sarily increased  and  perpetuated  such  hos- 
tile sentiments  towards  liim. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

Napoleon  addresses  a  Second  Letter  to  the  Kin-^  of  F.iff;land  personally — The  folly  and 
inconvenience  of  this  Innovation  discussed — Answered  by  the  firUish  ISecrelary  of 
Stale  to  Talleyrand. — Alliance  formed  betwixt  Kussiu  and  Enf;land. — Friissia  keeps 
aloof,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  visils  lieilin. — Austria  prepares  for  War,  and 
marches  an  Army  into  liavaria — Her  impolicy  in  premulurely  commencing  Hostili- 
ties, and  in  her  Conduct  to  liavaria. —  i  nsoldierlike  Conduct  of  the  Austrian  Gener- 
al, Mack.  —  liuonaparle  is  joined  by  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  l\'irteinburg,  and 
the  Duke  of  Baden. — Skilful  Manoeuvres  of  the  French  (lenerals,  and  successive  loss- 
es of  the  Austrians. — .\upoleoti  violates  the  Neutrality  of  J'ntssia.  by  marching 
through  Anspach  and  Bareuth.  —  Further  Losses  of  the  Austrian  Leaders,  and  con- 
sequent disunion  among  them. — Mack  is  cooped  ttp  in  I7lm  —  Issues  a  formidable  De- 
claration on  the  16th  October — and  surrenders  on  the  following  day. — Fatal  Result* 
t^fthis  Man's  Poltroonery,  -iCant  of  Skill,  and  probable  Treachery. 


"BiviSAPARTE,  Consul,  had  affected  to  give 
a  direct  testimony  of  his  desire  to  make 
peace,  by  opening  a  communication  imme- 
diately and  personally  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britair..  Buonaparte,  Emperor,  had, 
according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  his 
proceedings,  expiated  by  his  elevation  all 
"the  crimes  of  the  Rcvoli:tion,  and  wiped 
out  for  ever  the  memory  of  those  illusory 
■visions  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  had 
alarmed  such  govcrr.!r;e!its  as  continued  to 
rest  their  authority  or.  the  ancient  basis  of 
legitimacy.  He  had,  in  short,  according  to 
his  own  belief,  preserved  in  his  system  all 
that  the  Republic  had  produced,  of  good, 
and  done  away  all  the  memory  of  that 
which  was  evil. 

With  such  pretensions,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  absolute  power,  he  hastened  to  claim 
admission  amon(^  the  acknowledged  I'rinccs 
of  Europe  ;  and  a  second  time  (27th  Janu- 
ary 1805.)  by  a  letter  addressed  to  King 
George  III.,  personally,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sir  my  Brother,"  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  a  string  of  truisms. — on  the  preference 
of  a  state  of  peace  to  war,  and  on  the  recip- 
Tocal  grandeur  of  France  and  England,  both 
advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity, 
— that  the  hostilities  between  the  nations 
ought  to  be  ended. 

We  have  already  stated  the  inconvenien- 
ces which  must  necessarily  attach  to  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course  of  treating 
Between  states,  and  to  the  transference  of 
the  discussions  usually  intrusted  to  inferior 
and  responsible  agents,  to  those  who  are 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  But 
if  jNapoleon  had  been  serious  in  desiring 
peace,  and  saw  any  reason  for  directly  com- 
municating with  "the  English  King  rather 
than  with  the  English  government,  he  ought 
to  have  made  his  proposals  something  more 
specific  than  a  string  of  general  proposi- 
"tions,  which,  affirmed  on  the  one  side,  and 
undisputed  on  the  other,  left  the  question 
i>etween  the  belligerent  powers  as  undecid- 
ed as  formerly.  The  question  was,  not 
■whether  peace  was  desirable,  but  on  what 
terms  it  was  offered,  or  could  be  obtained. 
If  Buonaparte,  while  statiag,  .as  he  might 
liave  been  expected  to  do,  that  the  jealous- 
ies entertained  by  England  of  his  power 
*f€re  unjust,  had  agreed,  that  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  the  weal  of  both  nations 
•ud  the  respect  in  which  he  held  the  char- 
acter of  the  monarch  whom  he  addressed, 


Malta  should  remain  with  Britain  in  perpe- 
tuity, or  for  a  stipulated  period,  it  would 
have  given  a  serious  'Aim  to  his  overture, 
which  was  at  present  as  vague  in  its  ten- 
dency, as  it  was  unusual  in  the  form. 

The  answer  to  his  letter,  addressed  by 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  to  Talleyrand, 
declared,  that  Britain  could  not  make  a 
precise  reply  to  the  proposal  of  peace  inti- 
mated ill  jNapoleon's  letter,  until  she  had 
communicated  with  her  allies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  particular  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

These  expressions  indicated,  what  was 
already  well  known  to  Buonaparte,  the 
darkening  of  another  continental  storm, 
about  to  be  directed  against  his  power.  On 
this  occasion,  Russia  was  the  soul  of  the 
confederacy.  .Since  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Paul  had  placed  that  mighty  coun- 
try under  the  government  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  Prince,  whose  education  had  beea 
sedulously  cultivated,  and  who  had  profited 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  that  advantage,  her 
counsels  had  been  dignified,  wise,  and  mod- 
erate. She  had  offered  her  mediation  be- 
twixt the  belligerent  powers,  which,  accept- 
ed willingly  by  Great  Britain,  had  been 
somewhat  haughtily  declined  by  France, 
whose  ruler  was  displeased,  doubtless,  to 
find  that  power  in  the  hands  of  a  sharp- 
sighted  and  sagacious  sovereign,  which, 
when  lodged  in  those  of  Paul,  he  might 
reckon  upon  as  at  his  own  disposal,  through 
his  influence  over  that  weak  and  partial 
monarch. 

From  this  time  there  was  coldneas  be- 
twixt the  French  and  Russian  governments. 
The  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  increas- 
cA  the  misunderstanding.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  too  high-spirited  to  view  this  ' 
scene  of  perfidy  and  violence  in  silence  ; 
and  as  he  not  only  remonstrated  with  Buo- 
naparte himself,  but  appealed  to  the  Ger- 
man Diet  on  the  violation  of  the  territories 
of  the  empire.  Napoleon,  unused  to  have  his 
actions  censured  and  condemned  by  others, 
how  powerful  soever,  seems  to  have  regard- 
ed the  Emperor  Alexander  with  personal 
dislike.  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  their 
monarchs,  became  the  subjects  of  satire 
and  ridicule  in  the  Moniteur  ;  and,  as  eve- 
ry one  knew,  such  arrows  were  never  dis- 
charged without  Buonaparte's  special  aa- 
thorily.  The  latter  prince  withdrew  hia 
ambassador  from  Paha,  and  in  a  public  sot* 
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delivered  to  the  French  envoy  at  Stock- 
holm, expressed  his  surprise  at  the  "  inde- 
cent and  ridiculous  insolencies  wliich  Mon- 
eieur  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  permitted 
tc  be  inserted  in  the  Monileur."  Gustavus 
was,  it  IS  true,  of  an  irregular  and  violent 
temper,  apt  to  undertake  plans,  to  the 
achievement  of  wl.'ich  the  strength  of  his 
kingdom  was  inadequate  ;  yet  he  would 
scarcely  have  expressed  himself  with  so  lit- 
tle veneration  for  the  most  formidable  au- 
thority in  Europe,  had  he  not  been  confi- 
dent in  the  support  of  the  Czar.  In  fact, 
on  the  10th  of  January  1806,  the  King  of 
Sweden  hadsigned  a  treaty  of  close  alliance 
with  Russia  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
ijuence,  on  the  31st  of  October  following, 
he  published  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  in  terms  personally  insulting  to  Na- 
poleon. 

Russia  and  England,  in  the  meantime, 
had  engaged  in  an  alliance,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  form  a  league  upon 
the  continent,  to  compel  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  consent  to  the  re-establishment 
of  tiie  balance  of  Europe.  The  objects  pro- 
posed were  briefly  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland  ;  the  evacuation 
of  Hanover  and  the  north  of  Germany  by  the 
h'lcnch  troops  ;  the  restoration  of  Piedmont 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  :  and  the  complete 
evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  French.  These 
were  gigantic  schemes,  for  which  suitable 
elForts  were  to  be  made.  Five  hundred 
tliousand  men  were  to  be  employed  ;  and 
Britain,  besides  affording  the  assistance  of 
her  forces  by  sea  and  land,  was  to  pay 
large  subsidies  for  supporting  the  armies  of 
liie  coalition. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  the  ani- 
mating sources  of  this  new  coalition  against 
France  5  but  it  was  impossible,  considering 
the  insular  situation  of  the  first  of  those 
powers,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  sec- 
ond from  the  scene  of  action,  that  they 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
should  be  able  to  assail  France  with  any 
prospect  of  making  a  successful  impression. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  was  used  tf)  awaken 
those  states  to  a  sense  of  the  daily  repeated 
encroachments  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  respec- 
tively exposed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
tent of  his  empire. 

But  since  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of 
the  year  1792,  Prussia  had  observed  a  cnu- 
*  tious  and  wary  neutrality.  She  had  seen, 
Bot  perhaps  without  secret  pleasure,  the 
humiliation  of  Austria,  her  natural  rival  in 
Germany,  and  she  had  taken  many  opportu- 
nities to  make  acquisition  of  petty  objects 
of  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  various 
changes  upon  the  continent  ;  so  that  she 
seemed  to  find  her  own  interest  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  France.  It  is  imagined,  also,  that 
Buonaparte  liad  found  some  of  her  leading 
statesmen  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  in- 
fluence of  a  dirt'erenl  kiiidi  bv  the  liberal 
exercise  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  inain- 
■  tain  a  strong  interest  in  the  Prussian  coun- 
cils. Butthe  principles  of  these  ministers' 
were  far  from  being  shared  by  tiie  nation  at 


large.  The  encroachments  on  the  German 
Empire  intimately  concerned  the  safety  of 
Prussia,  and  the  nation  saw,  in  the  decay  of 
the  .\ustrian  influence,  the  creation  and  in- 
crease of  a  strong  tierman  parly  in  favour 
of  France,  to  whom  Bavaria,  Wirtemberc, 
and  almost  all  the  petty  princes  upon  the 
Rhine  and  its  vicinity,  began  now  to  look  up 
with  the  devotion  and  reverence  which  had 
hitherto  been  paid  to  the  great  states  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  subjects  of  the 
tireat  Frederick  also  remembered  his  nu- 
,nierous  victories,  and,  proud  of  the  army 
which  he  had  created  and  bequeathed  to  his 
successor,  felt  neither  apprehension  nor 
unwillingness  at  the  thought  of  measuring 
forces  with  the  Dictator  of  Europe.  The 
councils,  therefore,  of  Prussia  were  divid- 
ed ;  and  though  those  which  were  favoura- 
ble to  France  prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent 
her  immediately  becoming  a  member  of  the 
coalition,  yet,  by  increasing  her  army  to  the 
war  establishment,  and  marching  forces  to- 
wards the  country  which  appeared  about  to 
become  the  scene  of  hostilities,  Prussia 
gave  plain  intimation  that  the  continuance 
of  her  neutrality  depended  upon  the  events 
of  war. 

To  animate  her  councils,  if  possible,  with 
a  more  decided  spirit,  Alexander  visited  the 
court  of  Berlin  in  person.  He  was  received 
with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  both  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  his  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting queen,  gave  manifest  tokens  of  the 
share  they  took  personally  m  the  success 
of  the  alliance.  An  oath  was  taken  by  the 
two  sovereigns  at  the  tomb  of  the  Great 
Frederick,  by  which  they  are  said  to  have 
deveted  themselves  to  the  liberation  of 
Germany, — a  vow  which,  though  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  they  amply  redeemed.  Still, 
whatever  might  be  the  personal  opinions  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  counsels  of  Haug- 
witz  Continued  to  influence  his  cabinet; 
and  the  Emperor  withdrew  from  Berlin,  to 
place  himself  at  tiie  head  of  his  troops, 
while  the  Prussian  monarch,  assembling  an 
army  of  observation,  assumed  the  menacing 
air  of  a  neutral  who  feels  himself  able  to 
turn  tlie  scale  in  favour  of  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  at  his  pleasure.  This  was 
not  the  moment  for  Buonaparte  to  take  of- 
fence at  these  dcMnonstrations,  as  the  doing 
so  might  convert  a  doubtful  friend  into  an 
avowed  and  determined  enemy.  But  the 
dubious  policy  of  Prussia  was  not  forg»tten, 
— it  was  carefully  treasured  in  Napoleon's 
memory,  as  that  for  which  she  was  to  be 
called  to  account  at  a  future  period.  In  the 
meantime  he  h.ad  the  full  advantage  of  her 
hesitating  councils  and  doubtful  neutrality. 

Austria  was  more  accessible  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allies.  Notwithstandina 
the  disasters  of  ihc  last  two  wars,  the  loss  of 
a  large  portion  of  Italy,  the  disasters  of 
Bellegarde.  .\lviiizi,  and  Wurmser,  and  the 
disastrous  defeats  <if  Marengo  and  Hohen- 
linden,  the  extent  and  military  character  of 
her  population,  among  whom  a  short  inter- 
val of  peace  was  sufficient  to  recruit  the 
loss(!s  of  the  most  bloody  w.ir,— aoove  all. 
the  haughty  determinatioii  of  a  cabinet  re- 
markable  for  the  tenacity  with  which  ihof 
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retain  and  act  upon  the  principles  which 
they  nave  once  adopted,  induced  her  gov- 
ernment to  accede  to  the  alliance  betwixt 
Russia  and  Clreat  Britain.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten tho  successes  which  her  generals 
and  armies  had  obtained  when  fighting  by 
the  side  «<f  Suwarrow,  and  might  hope  to 
see  once  more  renewed  tht^  victories  of 
Trebiaand  of  Novi.  She  therefore  increas- 
ed her  force  in  every  quarter;  and  while 
the  Archduke  Charles  took  the  command 
of  eighty  thousand  men  in  Italy,  on  which 
country  Austria  always  kept  a  wishful  eye, 
eighty  thousand  more,  destined  to  act  upon 
the  Lech,  and  it  was  hoped  upon  the  Khine, 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  General 
Mack,  whose  factitious  and  ill-merited 
reputation  had,  unfortunately  for  Austria, 
remained  unabated,  notwithstanding  his 
miserable  Neapolitan  campaign  in  1799. 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  hopes,  was  the  nominal  com- 
mander of  the  last-mentioned  array,  while 
the  real  authority  was  lodged  in  this  old  and 
empty  professor  of  tactics.  To  conclude 
this  detail  of  preparation,  the  Archduke 
John  was  appointed  to  command  in  the 
Tyrol. 

It  remained  only  to  try  the  event  of  ne- 
gotiation, ere  finally  proceeding  to  military 
extremities.  It  was  not  difficult  to  state 
the  cauBes  of  the  war,  which  was  now  about 
to  break  out  anew.  By  the  peace  of  Lune- 
Tille,  finally  concluded  between  .\ustria 
and  France,  the  independence  of  the  Italian, 
Helvetian,  and  Batavian  republics  had  been 
stipulated-,  but  instead  of  such  terms  being 
complied  with.  Napoleon,  rendering  him- 
self Grand  Mediator  of  Switzerland  and 
King  of  Italy,  had  at  the  same  time  filled 
Holland  with  troops,  and  occupied  the 
whole  three  countries  in  such  a  manner, 
as  made  them  virtually,  and  almost  avow- 
edly, the  absolute  dependencies  of  France. 
Complaints  on  these  heads,  warmly  urg- 
ed by  .Austria,  were  sharply  answered  by 
France,  who  in  her  turn  accused  Austria 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  of  assuming  arms 
in  the  midst  of  peace.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  interfered,  and  sent  a  special  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  with  the  purpose  of  coming, 
if  possible,  to  an  amicable  accommodation, 
which  might  even  vet  preae^rve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe.  But  ere  Novosiltzoff  had 
reached  his  place  of  destination,  the  union 
of  Genoa  with  the  French  empire  was  an- 
nounced; an  encroachment,  which,  joined 
to  Napoleon's  influence  in  Switzerland, 
rendered  the  whole  north-w  .-stern  ^ntier 
of  Italy  completely  open  fo  the  march  of 
French  armies,  and  precluded  the  possible 
hope  of  that  fine  country  assuming  any 
character  of  independence,  even  if,  at  a 
future  lime,  its  crown  should  be  vested 
in  a  person  different  from  the  ruler  of 
France. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  new  usurpation, 
made  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon's 
steps  towards  the  ag'/randisement  of  his 
pnwei  were  under  challenge,  Russia  coun- 
termanded her  ambassador  ;  and  Austria, 
after  the  exchange  of  some  more  angry 
notes,  began  he r dan ng  enterprise  by  march- 
VoL.  I.  S 


ing  a  large  army  upon  Bavaria.  It  would 
have  been  better,  probably,  had  the  Enipe- 
r(ir  Francis  suspended  this  decisive  meas- 
ure, and  C(mtinued  to  protract,  if  possible, 
tiie  negotiation,  until  the  Kussiaa  auxiliary 
armies,  two  in  number,  of  fifty  thousand 
men  eacii,  could  have  advanced  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  allies  ;  or  until  a  sense  of 
the  approaching  crisis  had  removed  the  in- 
decision in  the  Prussian  councils,  and  in- 
duced the  King  to  join  the  coalition.  Ei- 
ther of  these  events,  and  mo/e  especially 
both,  might  have  given  a  very  ditferent 
turn  to  this  disastrous  campaign.^ 

But  .\ustria  was  not  alone  to  be  blamed 
for  precipitating  the  war — she  exposed  her- 
self to  censure  by  the  mode  in  which  she 
conducted  it.  Occupying  Bavaria  with  nu- 
merous forces,  the  Elector  was  required  to 
join  the  confederacy.  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia was  not  disinclined  to  unite  his  forcee 
with  those  which  proposed  for  their  object 
the  defence  of  Germany  ;  but  he  pleaded 
that  his  son,  now  travelling  in  France, 
would  be  made  responsible,  should  he  join 
the  coalition.  "On  my  knees,"  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  "  I  im- 
plore you  for  permission  to  remain  neutral." 
Hie  reasonable  request  was  rejected,  and 
the  Eleojor  was  required  to  join  the  con- 
federacy with  a  violence  of  urgency,  both 
unjust  and  impolitic.  He  was  farther  given 
to  understand,  that  his  troops  would  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  as  a  separate  army, 
but  must  be  incorporated  with  those  of 
Austria.  These  were  terms  so  harsh,  as  to 
render  even  the  precarious  alliance  of 
France  preferable  to  submission.  Maxi- 
milian, retreating  from  his  capital  of  Mu- 
nich to  Wurtzburg,  and  withdrawing  hie 
army  into  F'ranconia,  again  endeavoured  to 
negotiate  for  neutrality.  It  was  again  im- 
periously refused ;  and  while  the  Austrian 
government  insisted  that  the  Elector  should 
join  them  with  his  whole  forces,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  permitted  to  conduct 
themselves  as  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  re- 
quisitions were  raised,  and  other  measures 
resorted  to,  tending  to  show  that  the  inva- 
ders remembered  the  ancient  grudge  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  Bavaria  and 
Austria.  It  was  natural  that  the  Bavarian 
prince,  incensed  at  this  treatment,  should 
regard  the  allies  as  enemies  2.id  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  French  as  liberators. 

The  military  maiireuvres  of  the  Austrian 
army  were  not  more  able,  than  her  conduct 
tow,-\rd8  the  neutral  state  of  Bavaria  wa« 
politic  or  just.  There  are  two  errors, 
equally  frtal,  into  which  a  general  of  mid* 
dliiig  or  nferior  talent  is  apt  to  fall,  when 
about  to  encounter  with  an  adversary  of 
genius.  If  he  mixes  presumption  with  hia 
weakness  of  parts,  he  will  endeavour  to 
calculate  the  probable  motions  of  his  an- 
tagonist ;  and  having,  as  he  supposes,  as- 
certained what  they  are  likely  to  be,wil, 
attempt  to  -anticipate  and  interrupt  them, 
and  thereby  expose  himself  to  some  signaS 
disaster,  by  mistaking  the  principle  on 
whir h  his  enemy  designs  to  act.  Or.  if  in 
timidafed  bv  the  reputation  of  the  crm 
'  mander  opposed  to  him,  such  a  general  *• 
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apt  to  remain  passive  and  irresolute,  until 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  make  nis  purpose 
evident,  at  a  time  wlien  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  prevent  liis  attaining  it.  It  was 
left  for  (ifiieral  Macii,  vvitiiin  the  space  of 
a  very  brief  campaign,  to  unite  both  char- 
acters ;  and  fail  first  into  errors  o,"  rashness 
and  presumption,  afterwards  into  those  of 
indecision  and  cowardice. 

It  required  little  experience  to  know, 
^hat,  after  two  singularly  unfortunate  wars, 
every  precaution  should  have  been  taken 
to  bring  the  Austrian  troops  into  contact 
with  their  enemy,  under  such  advantages 
of  position  and  numbers  as  might  counter- 
balance the  feelings  of  discouragement 
with  which  the  bravest  soldiers  must  be 
affected,  in  consequence  of  a  course  of  de- 
feat and  disaster  so  uniform,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fale  in  it.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  Austrian  armies  ought  to  have 
halted  on  their  own  territories,  where  the 
river  Inn  forms  a  strong  and  excellent  line 
of  defence,  e.vtending  betwixt  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Danube,  into  which  the  Inn  empties  it- 
self at  Passau.  Supposing  Mack's  large 
force  concentrated,  with  this  formidable 
barrier  in  front,  it  seems  as  if  the  Austrians 
might  have  easily  maintai«ied  a  defensive 
position  until  the  armies  of  Russ^  appear- 
ed to  support  them. 

If,  determined  upon  the  imperious  and 
unjust  aggression  on  Bavaria,  Mack  found 
it  necessary  to  advance  more  to  the  west- 
ward than  the  line  of  the  Inn,  in  order  to 
secure  the  country  of  the  Elector,  the 
Lech,  in  its  turn,  offered  him  a  position  in 
which  he  might  have  awaited  the  Russians, 
though  their  junction  must  necessarily  have 
been  protracted,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  advance.  But  it  was  the  choice 
of  this  unlucky  tactician  to  leave  Bavaria 
also  behind  him,  and,  approaciiing  tlie 
frontiers  of  I'rmce,  to  take  possession  of 
Ulm,  Memn.ingen,  and  the  line  of  the  Iller 
and  Danube,  where  he  fortified  himself 
with  great  care,  as  if  to  watch  the  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest  It  can  only  be  thought 
by  those  who  judged  most  favourably  of 
Mack's  intentions,  that,  as  the  passes  of 
that  celebrated  forest  had  been  frequently 
the  rou'e  by  which  the  French  invaded 
Germany,  he  had  concluded  it  mast  there- 
fore be  by  thit  road,  and  no  other,  that  their 
approach  on  the  present  occasion  was  to  be 
expected.  Knowing  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  the  Austrian  general  ought  to  have 
eiispected  the  direct  contrary  ;  for  Buona- 
parte's manoeuvres  were  not  more  distin- 
guished by  talents,  than  by  novelty  and 
originality  of  design. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  great 
confederacy  took  at  unawares  one  who  had 
80  many  reasons  for  being  alert.  The  Aus- 
trian forces,  though  they  had  commenced 
the  campaign  so  hastily,  were  not  more 
early  reaH>'  l^ur  the  field,  than  were  the  im- 
mense armies  of  the  French  empire.  The 
camps  at  Boulogne,  so  long  assembled  on 
the  shores  of  the  Channel,  were  now  to  be 
relieved  from  their  inactivity  ;  and,  serious 
as  the  dangiv  was  in  which  their  assistance 
was  required,  Buonaparte  was  perhaps  not- 


displeased  at  finding  a  fair  pretext  to  with 
draw  from  the  invasion  to  which  he  had 
hastily  pledged  himself  This  formidable 
assemblage  of  troops,  laying  aside  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Army  of  England,  was  here- 
after distinguished  by  that  of  the  Grand 
Army.  At  the  same  time,  the  armies  main- 
tained in  Holland,  and  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, were  put  into  motion. 

In  this  remarkable  campaign  Buonaparte 
commenced,  for  the  first  time,  the  system 
of  issuing  official  bulletins,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  announcing  to  the  French  nation  his  ac- 
counts of  success,  and  impressing  upon  the 
public  mind  what  truths  he  desired  them  to 
know,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  false- 
hoods he  was  desirous  thev  should  believe. 
In  every  country,  such  official  accounts  will 
naturally  have  a  partial  character,  as  every 
government  must  desire  to  represent  the 
result  of  its  measures  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  possible.  Where  there  is  a  free 
press,  however,  the  deception  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  extremity  ;  imposture  cannot  be  at- 
tempted, on  a  grand  scale  at  least,  where  it 
can  be  contrasted  with  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, or  refuted  by  arguments  derived 
from  evidence.  But  Buonaparte  had  the 
unlimited  and  exclusive  privilege  of  saying 
what  he  |)leased,  without  contradiction  or 
commentary,  and  he  was  liberal  in  using  a 
licence  whicli  could  not  be  checked.  Yet 
his  bulletins  are  valuable  historical  doc- 
uments as  well  as  the  papers  in  the  Moni- 
tcur,  whicli  he  himself  frequently  composed 
or  superintended.  Much  correct  informa- 
tion there  certainly  is  5  and  that  which  is 
less  accurate  is  interesting,  since  it  shows, 
if  not  actual  truths,  at  least  what  Napoleon 
desired  should  bo  received  as  such,  and 
so  throws  considerable  light  both  on  his 
scliemos  and  on  his  character. 

Buonaparte  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  approach  of  war,  by  a  report,  dated  22d 
."r-eptember,  in  which,  aciiuiinting  them 
with  tiie  cause  of  quarrel  betwixt  himself 
and  the  allied  powers,  he  asked,  and  of 
course  obtained,  two  decrees  ;  one  for  or- 
dering eighty  thousand  conscripts  to  the 
field,  another  for  the  organization  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  then  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  and  proceeded  to 
achieve  the  destruction  of  Mack's  army, 
not  as  at  Marengo  by  one  great  general 
battle,  but  by  a  series  of  grand  manteuvres 
and  a  train  of  partial  actions  necessary  to 
execute  them,  which  rendered  resistance 
and  retreat  alike  impossible.  These  ma- 
noeuvres we  can  only  indicate,  nor  can  they 
perhaps  be  well  understood  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  map. 

Wiiile  Mack  expected  the  approach  of 
the  French  upon  his  front,  Buonaparte  had 
formed  the  daring  resolution  to  turn  the 
dank  of  the  Austrian  general,  cut  him  off 
fr'^in  his  country  and  his  resources,  and  re- 
duce him  to  the  necessity,  either  of  surren- 
der, or  of  giving  battle  without  a  hope  of 
success.  To  execute  this  great,  concep- 
tion, the  French  army  was  parted  into  su 
grand  divisions.  That  of  Beroadotte, evac- 
uating Hanover  which  it  had  hitherto  oc- 
cupied, and  traversing  Hess<^^  seemed  aa  if 
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about  to  unite  itself  to  the  main  army, 
which  had  now  reached  the  Rliine  on  all 
points.  But  its  real  destination  was  soon 
determined,  when,  turning  towards  the  lelt, 
Bernadotte  ascended  the  river  Maine,  and 
at  Wurtzburg  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  with  the  troops 
which  had  followed  him  into  Franconia, 
imuiedritely  declared  for  the  French  cause. 
Trie  Klec'tor  of  Wirtombers?  and  the  Duke 


desired  position,  unless  by  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  and  taking  the  straight 
road  to  the  scene  of  operations,  by  march- 
ing through  the  territories  of  Anspach  and 
Bareuth,  belonging  to  that  power.  A  less 
daring  general,  a  more  timid  politician  than 
IVapoieon,  would  have  hesitated  to  commit 
such  an  aggression  at  such  a  moment. 
Prussia,  undecided  in  her  counsels,  was  yet 
known    to   be    in    point    of  national    spirit 


of  Baden  followed  the  same  line  of  politics  ;;  hostilely  disposed  towards  France;  and  a 
and  thus  Austria  had  arrayed  against  her  |  marked  outrage  of  this  nature  was  likely  to 
those  very  German  princes,  whom  a  mode- J  raise  tlic  indignation  of  the  people  in  gene- 
rate conduct  towards  Bavaria  might  perhaps  i  ral  to  a  point  •.viiich  Haugwitz  and  his  party 
have  rendered  neutral  ;  France,  at  the  out-  might  be  unable  to  stem.  1'he  junction  of 
set  of  the  contest,  scarce  having  the  power  |  Prussia  with  the  allies  ,at  a  moment  so  crit' 


to  compel  them  to  join  her  standard.  'J'he 
other  five  columns  of  P'rench  troops,  under 
Ney.  Soult,  Davoust,  Vandammo,  and  iMar- 
mont,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  ditlVrent  points, 
and  entered  Germany  to  the  northward  of 
Mack's  position  ;  while  Miirat.  who  mide 
his  passage  at  Kelil,  approaching  the  Black 
Forest,  mancpuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confirm  Mack  in  his  belief  that  the  main  at- 
tack was  to  come  from  that  quarter.  But 
the  direction  of  all  the  other  divisions  inti- 
mated that  it  was  the  object  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  move  round  the  right  wing  of 
the  Anstrians,  by  keepintr  on  the  north  or 
left  side  of  the  Danube,  and  then  by  crossing 
that  river,  to  put  themselves  in  the  rear  of 
Mack"s  army,  and  interpose  betwixt  him 
and  \'ienna.  For  this  purpose,  Soult  who 
had  crossed  at  Spires,  directed  his  march 
upon  .Au'/sburg ;  while,  to  interrupt  the 
communication  betwixt  that  city  and  Ulm, 
the  Austrian  head -quarters,  Murat  and  Lan- 
nes  had  advanced  to  VVertingen,  where  a 
smart  action  took  place.  The  .\ustrians 
lost  all  their  cannon,  and  it  was  said  four 
thousand  men — an  ominous  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  The  action  would  have 
been  termed  a  battle,  had  the  armies  been 
on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  where  such  great 
numbers  were  engaged  on  either  side,  it 
did  not  rank  much  above  a  skirmish. 

With  the  same  purpose  of  disquieting 
Mack  in  his  head-quarters,  and  preventing 
him  from  attendinjr  to  what  passed  on  his 
left  wing  and  rear.  Ney,  who  advanced  from 
.Stutgard,  attacked  the  bridges  over  the 
Danube  at  (Juntzburg,  which  were  gallant- 
ly but  fruitlessly  defended  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  wno  had  advanced  from  Ulm  to 
that  place.  The  Archduke  lost  many  guns, 
and  nearly  three  thousand  men. 

In  the  meantime,  an  operation  took  place, 
which  marked  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  inflexible  a.id  decisive  character  of  Na- 
poleon's counsels,  compared  with  those  of 
the  ancient  courts  of  Europe.  To  accom- 
plish the  French  plan,  of  interposing  be- 
twixt Mack  and  the  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, both  Austrian  and  Russian,  which 
were  in  motion  towards  him,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  all  the  French  divisions  should  bo 


ical,  might  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campaign,  and  well  if  the  loss  ended  there. 
\et  with  these  consequences  before  his 
eyes.  Napoleon  knew,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  not  want  of  pretexts  to  go  to 
war  which  prevented  Prussia  fronj  drawing 
the  sword,  but  ditlidence  in  the  power  of 
the  allies  to  resist  the  arms  and  fortune  of 
France.  If,  therefore, by  violating  the  terri- 
tory of  Prussia,  he  should  be  able  to  inflict 
a  sudden  and  terrible  blow  upon  the  Tllies, 
he  reckoned  truly  that  the  court  of  Berlin 
would  be  more  astounded  at  his  success, 
than  irritated  at  the  means  which  lie  had 
taken  to  obtain  it.  Bernadotte  received, 
therefore*,  tlie  Emperor's  commands  to 
march  through  the  territory  of  Anspach  and 
Bareuth,  which  were  only  defended  by 
idle  protests  and  reclamations  of  the  right's 
of  neutrality.  The  news  of  this  aggression 
gave  the  utmost  offence  at  the  Prussian 
court ;  and  the  call  for  war,  which  alone 
could  right  their  injured  honour,  became 
almost  unanimous  through  the  nation.  But 
while  the  general  irritation,  which  Buona- 
parte of  course  foresaw,  was  thus  taking 
place  on  the  one  side,  the  success  which 
he  had  achieved  over  the  .\iistrians  acted 
on  the  other  as  a  powerful  sedative. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  had  deserted 
Mack  ;is  soon  as  actual  hostilities  com- 
menced. With  the  usual  fault  of  Austrian 
generals,  he  had  extend  :d  his  position  too 
far,  and  embraced  too  'nany  points  of  de- 
fence, rendering  his  cimniunications  diffi- 
cult, and  offering  facil.ties  for  Buonaparte's 
favourite  tactics,  of  ptlacking  and  destroy- 
ing in  detail  the  divisions  opposed  to  him. 
The  defeat  at  Gunt7)urg  induced  Mack  at 
length  to  concentrate  his  army  around 
I'Ini  ;  but  Bavaria  and  Suabia  were  now 
fully  ill  posf^esHion  of  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians ;  and  the  .Xustrian  general  Spangen- 
berg.  8urrou«ided  in  Meminingen,  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  arm-)  with  five  thou- 
sand men.  The  French  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  about  the  '2C,th  September;  it  wag 
now  the  13th  October,  and  ihey  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  the  campaign, 
when  they  had  made,  on  various  points,  not 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand  prisoners.   Na 


directed  upon  Nordlin^en,  and  particularly  poleon,  however,  expected  that  resistance 
that  the  <livision  under  Bernadotte,  which  |  from  Mack's  despair  which  no  other  motive 
now  included  the  Bavarian  troops,  should  had  yet  engaged  him  to  offer;  and  he  sn- 
accomplish  a  simultareous  movement  in'  nounccd  to  his  army  the  prospect  of  a  gen 
that  direction.  But  there  was  no  time  for  j  eral  action.  He  called  on  hia  soldiers  t9 
the  last-mentioned  general  to  gel  into  the    rerenge  themselrcs  on  the  Austriaiia  fot 
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the  loss  of  the  plunder  of  London,  of  which, 
but  for  this  new  continental  war,  they 
would  have  been  already  in  possession.  He 
pointed  out  to  them,  that,  as  at  Marengo, 
he  had  cut  the  enemy  off  from  his  reserves 
and  resources,  and  he  summoned  them  to 
signalize  I'lm  by  a  battle,  which  should  be 
yet  more  decisive. 

No  general  action,  however,  took  place, 
though  several  sanguinary  affairs  of  a  par- 
tial nature  were  fought,  and  terminated  uni- 
formly to  the  misfortune  of  the  Austrians. 
In  the  meantime,  disunion  took  place 
among  their  generals.  The  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, Schwartzenberg,  afterwards  des- 
tined to  play  a  remarkable  part  in  this 
changeful  history,  with  Coliowrath  and 
others,  seeing  themselves  invested  by  toils 
which  were  daily  narrowed  upon  thera,  re- 
solved to  leave  Mack  and  his  army,  and 
cut  their  way  into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry.  The  Archduke  executed  this 
movement  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  but 
not  without  considerable  loss.  Indeed,  the 
behaviour  of  the  Austrian  princes  of  the 
blood  throughout  these  wars  was  such,  as 
if  Fate  had  meant  to  mitigate  tiie  disasters 
of  the  Imperial  House,  by  showing  forth 
the  talents  and  bravery  of  their  ancient 
jace,  and  proving,  that  although  I'ortune 
frowned  on  them,  Honour  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  line.  Ferdinand,  after  much 
fighting,  and  considerable  damage  done 
and  received,  at  length  brought  six  thou- 
sand cavalry  in  safety  to  Egra,  in  Bohe- 
mia. 

Meanwhile,  Mack  found  himself,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  cooped  up  in  Ulm, 
as  Wurmser  had  been  in  Mantua.  He  pub- 
lished an  order  of  the  day,  which  intimated 
an  intention  to  imitate  the  persevering  de- 
fence of  that  heroic  veteran.  He  forbade 
the  word  surrender  to  be  used  by  any  one 
— he  announced  the  arrival  of  two  power- 
ful armies,  one  of  Austrians,  one  of  Rus- 
sians, whose  appearance  would  presently 
raise  the  blockade— he  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  eat  horse-flesh  rather  than  lis- 
ten to  any  terms  of  capitulation.  This  bra- 
vado appeared  on  the  IGth  October,  and  the 
conditions  of  surrender  were  subscribed  by 
Mack  on  the  next  day,  having  been  ptoba- 
bly  in  the  course  of  adjustment  when  he  was 
makiiig  these  notable  professions  of  resist- 
ance. 

The  course  of  military  misconduct  which 
we  have  traced,  singula-  as  it  is,  might 
he  perhaps  referred  to  folly  or  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  Mack,  though  it  must  be 
owned  it  was  of  that  gross  kind  which  ci- 
vilians considered  as  equal  to  fraud.  But 
another  circumstance  remains  to  be  told, 
■which  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  once  cel- 
ebrated and  trusted  general  had  ingrafted 
the  traitor  upon  the  fool.  The  terinn  of 
capitulation,  as  subscribed  on  the  17lh  Oc- 
tober, bor(!,  that  there  should  be  an  armis- 
tice -jnlil  2Glh  October  at  midnight;  and 
^at  if,  during  this  space,  an  Austiian  or 
Russian  ar.ny  should  appear  to  raise  the 
blockade,  the  army  at  Ulin  should  have 
liberty  to  join  thcin.  with  their  arms  and 
baggage.      This   stipulation    allowed    the 


Austrian  soldiers  some  hope  of  relief,  and 
in  any  event  it  was  sure  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  Buonaparte's  successes,  by  de- 
taining the  principal  part  of  his  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  until  the  term  of 
nine  days  was  expired.  But  Mack  con- 
sented to  a  revision  of  these  terms,  a  thin^ 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  proposed 
to  a  man  of  honour,  and  signed  on  the  19th 
a  second  capitulation,  by  which  he  con- 
sented to  evacuate  Ulm  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  thus  abridging  considerably,  at  a  cri- 
sis when  every  minute  was  precious,  any 
advantage,  direct  or  contingent,  which  the 
Austrians  could  have  derived  from  the  de- 
lay originally  stipulated.  No  reason  has 
ever  been  alleged  for  this  concession. 
Buonaparte,  indeed,  had  given  Mack  an 
audience  previous  to  the  signing  of  this  ad- 
ditional article  of  capitulation,  and  what  ar- 
guments he  then  employed  must  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

The  effects  of  Mack's  poltroonery,  want 
of  skill,  and  probable  treachery,  were 
equal  to  the  results  of  a  great  victory. 
Artillery,  baggage,  and  military  stores, 
were  given  up  to  an  immense  extent. 
Eight  general  officers  surrendered  upon 
parole,  upwards  of  20,000  men  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  marched  into 
France.  The  numbers  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  this  campaign  were  so  great,  that 
Buonaparte  distributed  them  amongst  the 
agriculturists,  that  their  work  in  the  fields 
might  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  con- 
scripts, whom  he  had  withdrawn  from  such 
labour.  The  experiment  was  successful  j 
and  from  the  docile  habits  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  good-humour  of  their  French  em- 
ployers, this  new  species  of  servitude  suit- 
ed both  parties,  and  went  some  length  to 
soften  the  hardships  of  war.  For  not  the 
field  of  battle  itself,  with  its  wounded  and 
dead,  is  a  more  distressing  sight  to  hu- 
manity and  reflection,  than  prison-barracks 
and  hulks,  in  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  are  delivered  up  to  idle- 
ness, and  all  the  evils  which  idleness  is  ' 
sure  to  introduce,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
disease  and  death.  Buonaparte  meditated 
introducing  this  alteration  into  the  usages 
of  war  upon  a  great  scale,  and  thought  of 
regimenting  his  prisoners  for  the  purpose 
of  labouring  on  public  works.  His  jurists 
objected  to  the  proposal  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  scruple  might  have 
been  avoided,  by  employing  only  volunteers, 
which  would  also  have  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  retrograding  towards  those 
barbarous  times,  when  the  captive  of  the 
sword  became  the  slave  of  his  victor.  But 
national  character  would,  in  most  instances 
render  the  scheme  impracticable.  Thus, 
an  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  dispose 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  a  similar  way, 
who  in  most  cases  made  their  escape,  and 
in  some  rose  upon  and  destroyed  their 
task-masters.  A  French  soldier  would,  in 
like  manner,  make  an  indiftereni  serf  to  an 
English  farmer,  an  English  prisoner  ?  still 
more  intractable  assistant  to  a  French  ag- 
riculturist. The  advantages  of  comparative 
i  iVeedom  would  be  in  both  cases  counter- 
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balanced,   by    a  feeling   of  degraditioii  in 
the  personal  subjection  experienced. 

When  the  general  officers  of  the  .\ustri- 
ana  were  admitted  to  a  personal  interview 
with  the  French  Emperor,  he  bel.aved  wit!i 
courtesy  to  Klenau  and  others  of  reputation, 
whose  character  had  become  known  to  him 
in  the  Italian  campaigns.  But  he  com- 
plained of  the  politics  of  their  court,  which 
ne  said  had  forced  him  into  war  when  he 
knew  not  what  he  was  lighting  for.  He 
prophesied  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
unless  his  brother  the  Emperor  hastened 
to  make  peace,  and  reprobated  the  policy 
which  brought  the  uncivilized  Russians  to 
interfere  in  the  decision  of  mure  cultivated 
countries  than  their  own.  Mack*  had  the 
imprudence  to  reply,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Aiistrja  bad  been  forced  into  the  war  by 

*  It  win  bo  unnece!i<«nry  again  to  mention  this 
acn'i  name,  of  which  our  roaders  are  doubtless 
as  HMich  tired  as  we  oarseln^  are.     He  waj  com- 


,  Rossia.     "Then,"  said  Napoleon,  '•  you  no 

!  longer    exist    as    an   independent   power." 

I  The   whole   conversation  appeared    in  the 

I  bulletin  of  the   day,  which    also  in!>inuates, 

1  with  little  probability,  that  the  Austrian  of- 

licers  and   soldiers  concurred   generally  in 

I  blaming   the   alliance   between    their   own 

I  Kmperor  and  .Mexander.      From  this  we  in- 

I  fcr.  th.it  the  union  between  those  two  pow- 

:  erful  sovereigns  was,  even  in  the   moment 

j  of  this   great  success,  a  subject  of  appre- 

;  hension    to     Buonaparte ;     whose    o^cial 

notes  arc  sometimes  expressed  with   gene- 

I  rositT  towards    the    vanquished,    who    had 

ceased  to  stromjle,  bwt  always  with  an  eager 

tone  of  reproach  and  Pifence  towards  those 

from  whom  an  animated  resistance    was  to 

be  apprehended. 

mitted  to  a  state  prison,  in  a  retiioto  part  of  the 
.\ustrian  dominions  ;  ami  whether  he  died  in  ca|V- 
tivity,or  was  net  at  liberty,  we  have  Dot  learned, 
nor  are  we  anxious  to  know. 
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The  tide  of  war  now  rolled  eastward,  hav- 
ing surmounted  and  utterly  demolished  the 
formidable  barrier  which  was  opposed  to  it. 
Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
central  army.  Ney,  upon  his  right,  was 
ready  to  repel  any  descent  which  might  be 
made  from  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Murat, 
on  his  left,  watched  the  motions  of  the  .■\us- 
trians,  under  the  .\rchduke  Ferdinand,  who. 
refusing  to  join  in  the  unworthy  capitula- 
tion o'"Ulm.  had  cat  their  wav  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  there  united  themselves  with  oth- 
er forces,  either  stationed  in  that  kin'.rdom, 
or  who  had,  like  themselves,  escaped  thith- 
er. Lastly,  the  division  of  Augereau  (who 
had  recently  advanced  from  France  at  the 
head  of  an  amy  ol'reserve,)  occupvin?  part 
of  Swabia.  served  to  protect  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  against  any  movement  from 
the  Vorar'berg  •,  and  at  the  same  time  men- 
aced the  Prussians,  in  case,  actin'^  upon  the 
•ffence  given  by  the  violation  of  their  terri- 
tory, they  should  have  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  engaged  in  the  war. 

If.  however,  the  weijht  of  Prussia  had 
been  thrown  into  the  scale  with  sufficient 
energy  at  this  decisive  moment,  it  would 
not  probably  have  been  any  resistance  which 
.\ugereau  could  have  offered  that  could  have 
saved  .\apoleon  from  a  perilous  situation, 
since  the  large  armies  of  the  new  enemy 
would  have  been  placed  in  his  rear,  and, 
of  course,  his  communications  with  France 
entirely  cut  off".  It  wasacrisii  ofthesaiiie 
kind  which  opened  to  Austna  in  the  year 
1813;  but  she  w;i8  then  taught  wisdom  by 
f  xp«rieice,  and  availed  herself  of  the  gold- 


en opportunity  which  Prussia  now  suffered 
to  escape.  Buonaparte  had  reckoned  with 
accuracy  upon  the  timid  and  fluctuating 
councils  of  that  power.  The  aggression  on 
their  territories  of  Anspach  and  Bareuth 
was  learned  at  Berlin  ;  but  then  the  newg 
of  the  calamity  sustained  by  the  Austrians 
at  Ulm  succeeded  tliese  tidings  almost  in- 
stantly, and  while  the  first  article  of  intel- 
ligence seemed  to  urge  instant  hostilities, 
the  next  was  calculated  to  warn  themr 
against  espousing  a  losing  ca;ib3. 

Thus  trusting  to  the  vacillating  and  tim- 
id policy  of  Prussia,  Napoleon,  covered  on 
his  tlaikk  and  rear  as  we  have  stated,  con- 
tinued to  push  forv.-ard  with  his  central  for- 
ces towards  Vienna,  menaced  repeatedly  in 
the  former  wars,  but  whose  fate  seemed  de- 
cided after  the  disaster  of  Ulm.  It  is  trne, 
that  an  army,  partly  consisting  of  Russnans 
and  partly  of  Austrians.  had  pressed  forward 
to  prevent  that  disgraceful  calamity,  and, 
finding  that  the  capitulation  had  taken 
jilace,  were  now  retreating  step  by  step  in 
front  of  the  advancing  French  ;  but,  not  er- 
ceeding  forty-five  thousand  men,  they  were 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  stand  upon 
the  Inn.  the  Traun,  the  Ens,  or  in  any  other 
position  which  mi^ht  have  covered  Vienna. 
They  halted,  indeed,  repeatedly,  made  a 
considerable  show  of  resistance,  and  fought 
some  severe  though  partial  actions  ;  but 
alwiys  ended  by  continuing  their  retreat, 
which  was  now  directed  upon  Moravia, 
where  the  (Irand  Russian  army  had  alre.ady 
aRsembled,  under  the  command  of  the  Em^ 
peror  Alexander,  and  were  expecting  atdl 
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furtlier  reinforcements  under  General  Bux- 
Iiowden. 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  place  Vien- 
na in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  called  upon  to  rise  in  mass  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  the  fortifications  were 
ancient  and  in  disrepair,  an  effort  at  resist- 
ance could  only  have  occasioned  the  de- 
struction of  the  city.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis saw  himself,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  capital  by  negotiation,  and  for  that 
of  his  person  by  leaving  it.  On  the  7th  No- 
vember, accordingly,  he  departed  from  Vi- 
enna for  Brunii  in  Moravia,  in  order  to  place 
liimself  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
forces. 

On  the  same  day,  but  late  in  tlie  evening, 
Count  tiiulay  arrived  at  Buonaparte's  head- 
quarters, then  established  at  Lintz,  with  a 
proposal  for  an  armistice,  previous  to  a  gen- 
eral negotiation  for  peace.  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  proposal  unless  Ve- 
nice and  the  Tyrol  were  put  into  his  hands. 
These  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accepted. 
Vienna,  therefore,  was  left  to  its  fote  ;  and 
that  proud  capita!  of  the  proud  House  of 
Austria  remained  an  unresisting  prize  to  the 
invader's. 

On  the  I3th  November  the  French  took 
possession  of  Vienna,  where  they  obtained 
an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores, 
arms,  and  clothing  ;  a  part  of  which  spoils 
were  bestowed  by  Napoleon  on  iiis  ally 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  now  witnessed 
the  humiliation  of  the  Imperial  House 
which  had  of  late  conducted  itself  so  haugh- 
tily towards  him.  (General  Clarke  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Vienna  ;  and  by  a 
change  aa  rapid  <is  if  it  had  taken  place  on 
the  stage,  the  new  Emperor  of  l-'rance  oc- 
cupied Schonbrunn,  the  splendid  palace  of 
the  long-descended  Emperor  of  .\ustria. 
But  though  such  signal  successes  bad  crown- 
ed the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  it 
was  necessary  to  defeat  the  haughty  Rus- 
sians, in  whose  aid  the  Emperor  of  .\ustria 
still  confidei',  before  the  object  of  the  war 
could  be  considered  as  attained.  The  bro- 
ken and  shattered  remnant  of  the  Austrian 
forces  had  rallied  from  different  quarters 
around  the  yet  untouched  army  of  Alexan- 
der ;  and  although  the  latter  retreated  from 
Brunn  towards  Olmutz,  it  was  only  with  the 
purpose  of  forming  ajunction  with  Buxhow- 
den,  before  they  hazarded  a  general  battle. 
In  the  meantime,  the  French  army  follow- 
ing close  on  their  back  into  Moravia,  fought 
one  or  two  partial  actions,  which,  though 
claimed  as  victories,  were  so  severely  dis- 
puted as  to  make  Napoleon  aware  tliat  he 
had  to  do  with  a  more  obstinate  enemy  than 
he  had  of  late  encountered  in  the  dispirit- 
ed Austrians.  He  waited,  therefore,  until 
the  result  of  his  skilful  combinations  should 
have  drawn  around  him  the  greatest  force  he 
could  expect  to  collect,  ere  venturing  upon 
an  engagement,  of  which,  if  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  decisive  victory,  the  consequences 
were  likely  to  be  fatal  to  him. 

At  this  period,  success  had  smiled  on  the 
French  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  as  well 
as  in  Germany.     In  the  former  country,  it 


may  be  remembered  that  the  Archduke 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  seventy-five  or  eigh- 
y  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  garrisons,  waa 
opposed  to  Massena,  'vhose  forces  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  amount.  The  Prince 
occupied  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  with 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  defensive  war- 
fare, until  he  should  hear  news  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Germany.  Massena,  however,  af- 
ter some  fighting,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  river  at  Verona,  and  in  oc- 
cupying the  town  of  St.  Michael.  This  waa 
on  the  20th  October.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
account  of  the  surrender  at  I  Im  reached 
the  Frenchman,  and  determined  him  on  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  Austrian 
line,  which  was  strongly  posted  near  Cal- 
diero.  The  assault  took  place  on  the  30t'A 
October,  and  was  followed  by  a  very  despe- 
rate action  ;  for  the  Austrian  confident  in 
the  presence  of  their  favourite  commander, 
fought  with  the  greatest  courage.  They 
were,  however,  defeated  ;  and  a  column  of 
five  thousand  men,  under  General  Hcllin- 
ger,  detached  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  French  in  the  rear,  failed  in  their  pur- 
pose, and,  being  themselves  surrounded, 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
victors  were  joined  by  General  St.  Cyr,  at 
the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  who 
had  evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ip- 
on  a  treaty  of  neutrility  entered  into  with 
the  King,  and  now  came  to  join  their  coun- 
trymen in  Lombardy. 

In  th  !  midst  of  his  own  misfortunes,  the 
.■\rchdu  ce  Charles  received  the  fatal  intel- 
ligence of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  and 
that  the  French  were  advancing  in  full 
march  towards  Vienna.  To  cover  his 
brother's  capital  became  '  zTiatter  of  more 
pressing  necessity  thai,  to  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  defence  of  Italy,  whicii  circum- 
stances rendered  almost  hopeless.  He  com- 
menced his  retreat,  therefore,  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  Novetnber,  determining  to  con- 
tinue it  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Carinthia,  and  so  on  into  Hungary.  If  he 
had  marched  by  the  Tyrol,  he  would  have 
t'ound  Augereau  in  his  front,  with  N*y  and 
Marmont  threatening  his  flanks,  while  Mas- 
sena. before  whom  he  was  now  retreating, 
pressed  on  his  rear. 

The  .\rcliduke  comn  enced  this  dispiriting 
and  distressing  movem'^nt.  over  nearly  the 
same  ground  which  he  had  passed  whil»  re- 
treating before  Buonaparte  himself  in  171)7. 
He  did  not  however,  as  on  that  occasion, 
avail  himself  of  the  Tagliamento,  or  Palma 
Nova.  His  purpose  was  retreat,  not  de- 
fence ;  and,  tliough  pursued  closely  l<y  Mas- 
sena, lie  halted  no  longer  at  these  strong 
posts  than  was  necessary  to  protect  his 
march,  and  check  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
advance.  He  eliected  at  length  his  retreat 
upon  Lavbach.  where  he  received  tidings 
from  his  brother  the  .\rchduke  .lohn,  whose 
situation  on  the  Tyrol  was  not  more  agree- 
able than  his  own  in  Italy;  and  who.  Iik;i 
Charles  himself,  was  desirous  to  escape  into 
the  vicinity  of  Hungary  with  what  forces 
remained  to  him. 

The  distress  of  the  Archduke  John  was 
occasioned  by  an  army  of  French  and  fiava> 
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rians,  commanded  bv  Ney,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Tvrol  by  paths  deeinod  ini- 
Dracticablc  ;  taken  the  forts  of  Schwatz, 
Neustadt  and  Inspruck  itself,  and  placed 
the  Archduke's  army  in  the  most  precarious 
■ituation.  Adopting  a  deienninatiun  wor- 
thy of  his  birth,  the  Austrian  Prince  resolv- 
ed at  ail  risks  to  etTeci  a  junction  with  his 
brother,  and,  though  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  Two 
considerable  corps  of  Austrians,  being  left 
in  an  insulated  situation  by  these  inove- 
nients  of  the  two  Princes,  were  obliged  to 
surrender.  These  were  the  divisions  of 
Jellachich,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Rohan,  in  Lombardy.  The  whole 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  with  the  Tyrol  and 
all  its  passes,  was  left  to  the  uiulistnrbed 
and  unresisted  occupacioa  of  the  French. 

The  army  of  the  royal  brothers  had,  how- 
ever, become  formidable  by  their  junction, 
and  was  daily  growing  stronger.  They 
were  in  communication  with  Hungary,  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  which  warlike  country 
were  universally  rising  in  arms.  They 
were  also  joined  by  volunteers  from  Croatia, 
the  Tyrol,  and  all  those  wild  and  mountain- 
ous countries,  which  have  so  long  supplied 
the  Austrian  army  with  the  finest  light 
troops  in  the  world. 

It  might  seem  to  counterbalance  these 
advantages,  that  Masscna  had  also  er  ered 
into  communications  with  the  P'rcnch  irmy 
of  Germany  at  Clagcnfurt,  the  capit  J  of 
Carinthia.  But  having  left  great  part  o'"  his 
troops  in  Italy,  he  had  for  the  time  ce.ised 
\o  be  formidable  to  the  Austrian  princes, 
who  now  meditated  advancing  on  the 
French  grand  army,  which  the  audacity  of 
its  leader  had  placed  in  a  situation  extreme- 
ly perilous  to  any  other  than  French  troops 
acting  under  the  eye  of  their  Empiiror. 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  more  admi- 
rably conceived  and  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished than   the  succession  of  grand  ma- 
iKBUvre.s,  which,  distinguishing  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  had   produced  the  great, 
yet  cheaply-purchased  success  of  l.'lm,  and 
the  capture  of  Vienna.     .Nor  was  the  series 
of  combination  less  wonderful,  by   which,  j 
clearing  the  Vorarlberg,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  | 
north  of  Italy  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  had; 
placed  almost  all  the  subordin.ite  divisions  | 
of  his  own  army  at  his  disposal,  ready  to  ' 
assist  him  in  the  grand  enterprise  against 
the  .\uslro-Russian  force.    But  he  has  been  j 
considered    by    military    critics  as   having  j 
trusted  too  great  a  risk  upon  the  precarious 
event  of  battle,  when  he  crossed   the    D.an- 
nbe  and  plunged  into  Moravia,  when   a  de- 
feat, or  even  a  check,  might  have    been  at-  | 
tended  with  the   most  fatal   consequences.  ; 
The  position  of  the  Archdukes  Charles  and 
John  ;    the  organization   of  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  which  proceeded  rapidly  ;  the 
success  of  the  .Vrchduke  Ferdinand,  in  rais- 
ing a  similar  general  levy  in  Bohemia,  threat-  | 
ened  alarming  operations  in  the  French  rear; 
while  Prussia,  with  the  sword  drawn  in  her 
hand,  and  the    word    war   upon    her  lips, 
watched  but  the  slightest  wsning  of  Buon- 
aparte's star,  to  pronounce  the   word,  and 
to  stiike  a  blow  at  the  same  momeat. 


Napoleon  accordingly,  though  he  had 
dared  the  risk,  was  perfectly  sensible  that 
as  he  had  distinguished  the  earlier  jiart  of 
this  campaign  by  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant maniEUvres  which  military  history 
records,  it  was  now  incumbent  upon  him- 
without  delay,  to  conclude  it  by  a  great 
and  decisive  victory  over  a  new  and  formi- 
dable enemy.  He  neglected,  therefore,  no 
art  by  which  success  could  be  ensured.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  allies  to  immediate  battle  ;  for,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  with 
insurrection  spreading  wider  and  wider 
around  him,  an  immediate  action  was  as 
desirable  on  his  part,  as  delay  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  his  opponents.  Some 
attempts  at  negotiation  were  made  by  the 
Austrians,  to  aid  wliicl  Haugwitz,  the  Prus- 
sian minister,  made  his  a[>pearance  in  tha 
French  camp  with  t^  e  offer  of  his  master's 
mediation,  but  with  the  alternative  of  de- 
claring war  in  case  it  was  refused.  To 
temporize  with  Prussia  was  of  the  last 
consetiuence,  and  the  Ikreiich  Emperor 
found  a  willing  inst-ument  in  Haugwitz. 
■'The  French  and  Austrian  outposts,''  said 
Napoleon,  "  are  engaged  ;  it  is  a  prelude  to 
the  battle  which  I  am  about  to  fight — Say 
nothing  of  your  errand  to  me  at  present — I 
wish  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it.  Return 
to  Vienna,  and  wait  the  events  of  war." 
Haugwitz,  to  use  Napoleon's  own  expres- 
sion, was  no  novice,  and  returned  to  Vienna 
without  waiting  for  another  hint ;  and  doubt- 
less the  P'rench  Emperor  was  well  p'.eased 
to  l)p  rid  of  his  presence. 

Napoleon  next  sent  Savary  tothe  Russian 
camp,  under  pretence  of  coinpliii.ent  to  the 
Emperor  .Mexander,  but  in  reality  as  a  spy 
upon  that  monarch  and  his  generals.  He 
returned,  having  disi;overed,  or  affected  to 
discover,  that  the  Russian  sovereign  was 
surrounded  by  counsellors,  whom  their 
youth  and  rank  rendered  confident  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  who,  he  concluded,  might 
be  easily  misguided  into  some  fatal  act  of 
rashness. 

Buonaparte  acted  on  the  hint,  and  upon 
the  first  movement  of  the  Austro-Russian 
army  in  advance,  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  position  they  had  occupied.  Prince 
Dolgorucki,  aid-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
.Mexander,  was  despatched  by  him  to  return 
the  compliments  which  had  been  brought 
him.  He  too  was,  doubtless,  expected  to 
use  his  powers  of  observation,  but  they 
were  not  so  acute  as  those  of  the  old  officer 
of  police.  Buonaparte,  as  if  the  interior  of 
his  camp  displayed  scenes  which  he  did  not 
desire  Dolgorucki  to  witness,  met  the  prince 
at  the  outpuji,  which  the  soldiers  were  in 
the  act  of  hastily  covering  with  ficld-worka, 
like  an  army  which  seeks  to  shelter  con- 
scions  weakness  under  entrenchments.  En- 
couraged by  what  he  thought  he  saw  of  tha 
dilficnlties  in  which  the  French  seemed  to 
be  placed,  Dolgorucki  entered  upon  politics, 
and  demanded  in  plain  terms  the  cession  of 
the  crown  of  Italy.  To  this  proposal  Buona- 
parte listened  with  a  patience  which  seemed 
to  be  the  effect  of  his  present  situation.  la 
short,  Dolgorucki  carried  back  to  his  lap** 
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perial  Master  the  hastily  conceived  opin- 
ion, that  the  French  Emperor  was  retre;  t- 
ing,  and  t'elt  himself  in  a  precarious  pos- 
ture. On  this  false  ground  the  Russian 
council  of  war  determined  to  act.  Their 
plan  was  to  extend  their  own  left  wing, 
■with  the  purpose  of  turning  the  right  of  the 
French  army,  and  taking  them  upon  the 
flank  and  rear. 

It  was  upon  the  1st  December  at  noon 
that  the  Russians  commenced  this  move- 
ment, by  which,  in  confidence  of  success, 
they  abandoned  a  chain  of  heights  where 
they  might  have  received  an  attack  with 
great  advantage,  descended  into  ground 
more  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and,  finally, 
r  ^.aced  their  left  wing  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  centre.  The  French  general  no 
sooner  witnessed  th.s  rash  manceuvre,  than 
he  exclaimed,  "Before  to-morrow  is  over, 
that  army  is  my  owr."  In  the  meantime, 
withdrawing  his  outposts,  and  concentrat- 
ing his  forces,  he  continued  to  intimate  a 
conscious  inferiority,  which  was  far  from 
existing. 

The  two  armies  stem  to  have  been  vefy 
nearly  of  the  same  strength.  For  though 
the  bulletin,  to  enhance  the  victory,  makes 
the  opposite  army  amount  to  100,000  men. 
yet  there  were  not  actually  above  30,000 
Russians,  and  about  25.000  Austrians,  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  French  arnr.y  might  be 
about  the  same  force.  But  they  were  com- 
manded by  Naooleon,  and  the  Russians  by 
KoutousolT;  a  veteran  soldier  indeed,  full  of 
bravery  and  patriotism,  and  accustomed  to 
war  as  it  was  waged  against  the  Turks  ;  bat 
deficient  in  general  talent,  as  well  as  in 
the  alertness  of  mind  necessary  to  penetrate 
into  and  opoose  the  designs  of  his  adversa- 
ry, and,  33  IS  not  unusual,  obstinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  narrowness  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  the  prejudices  of  his  education. 

Meanwhile  Buonaparte,  possessed  of  his 
enemy's  plan  by  the  demonstrations  of  the 
preceding  day,  passed  the  night  in  making 
nis  arrangements.  He  visited  the  posts  in 
person,  and  apparently  desired  to  mai^tain 
an  incognito  which  was  soon  discovered. 
As  soon  as  the  person  of  the  Emperor  v.'as 
recognized,  the  soldiers  remembered  that 
next  daj  {2d  December)  was  the  anniversa- 
ry of  his  coronation.  Bunches  of  lighted 
hay,  placed  on  the  end  of  poles,  made  an 
extempore  illumination,  while  the  troops, 
with  loud  acclamations,  protested  they 
would  present  him  on  the  following  day 
with  a  bouquet  becomingthe  occasion;  and 
an  old  grenadier,  approaching  his  person, 
swore  that  the  Emperor  should  only  have 
to  combat  with  his  eyes,  and  that,  without 
his  exposing  his  person,  the  whole  colours 
and  artillery  of  the  Russian  army  should  be 
brought  to  him  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  morrow. 

In  the  proclamation  which  Napoleon,  ac- 
cording to  hi.s  custom,  issued  to  the  army, 
ne  promises  that  he  will  keep  his  person 
out  of  the  reach  of  fire  ;  thus  showing  the 
full  confidence,  that  the  assurance  of  his 
personal  safety  would  be  considered  as  great 
an  encouragement  to  the  troops,  as  the  us- 
aal  protestation  of  sovereigns  and  leaders, 


that  they  will  be  in  the  front,  and  share  the 
dangers  of  the  day.  This  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  possible  of  the  complete 
and  confidential  understanding  which  sub- 
sisted between  Napoleon  and  his  soldiers. 
Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  those,  who 
have  thrown  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
on  the  victor  of  a  hundred  battles,  whose 
reputation  was  so  well  established  ainoni^it 
those  troops  who  nust  be  tiie  best  judges, 
that  his  attention  to  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son was  requested  by  them,  and  granted  by 
him,  as  a  favour  to  his  army. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  against  an 
enemy  of  great  valour  but  slender  experi- 
ence, was  not  of  a  very  complicated  charac- 
ter. The  Russians,  we  have  seen,  were  ex- 
tending their  line  to  surround  the  French 
flank.  Marshal  Davoust,  with  a  division  of 
infantry,  and  another  of  dragoons,  was  plac- 
ed behind  the  convent  of  Raygern,  to  op- 
nose  the  forces  destined  for  this  iri:.ncRuvre, 
at  the  moment  when  they  should  coi.^eive 
the  point  carried.  Soult  commanded  the 
right  wing  ;  Lannes  conducted  the  left, 
which  last  rested  upon  a  for' ified  position 
called  Santon,  defended  by  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon.  Bernadotte  led  the  centre, 
where  Murat  and  all  the  French  cavalry 
were  stationed.  Ten  battalions  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  with  ten  of  Oudinot's  division, 
were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  line, 
under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  himself,  who 
destined  them,  with  forty  field-pieces,  to 
act  wherever  the  fate  of  battle  should  ren- 
der their  services  most  necessary.  Such 
were  the  preparations  for  this  decisive  bat- 
tle, where  three  Emperors,  e.ach  at  the  head 
of  his  own  army,  strove  to  decide  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe.  The  sun  rose  with  un- 
clouded brilliancy  ;  it  was  that  sun  of  Aus- 
terlitz which  Napoleon  upon  so  many  suc- 
ceeding occasions  apostrophised,  and  re- 
called to  the  minds  of  his  soldiers.  As  its 
first  beams  rose  above  the  iiorizon,  Buona- 
parte appeared  in  front  of  the  army,  sur- 
rounded by  his  marshals,  to  whom  he  issu- 
ed his  last  directions,  and  they  departed  at 
full  gallop  to  their  different  posts. 

The  column  detached  from  the  left  of  the 
Austro-Kussian  army  was  engaged  in  a  false 
manoeuvre,  and  it  was  ill  executed.  The 
intervals  between  the  regiments  of  which  it 
consisted  were  suffered  to  become  irregular, 
I  and  the  communications  between  this  at 
tacking  column  itself  and  the  main  body 
were  not  maintained  with  sufficient  accura 
cy.  When  the  Russians  thought  themselves 
on  the  point  of  tjrning  the  right  flank  of 
the  French,  they  found  themselves  sudden 
ly,  and  at  unawares,  engaged  with  Davoust's 
division,  of  whose  position  behind  the  con- 
vent of  Piaygern,  they  had  not  been  aware. 
At  the  same  time,  Soult,  at  the  bead  of  the 
French  right  wing,  rushed  forward  upon  the 
interval  between  the  Austro-Russian  cen- 
tre and  left,  caused  by  the  march  of  the  lat- 
ter upon  Raygern,  and,  completely  inter- 
secting t4ieir  line,  severed  the  left  wing  en- 
tirely from  the  centre. 

Tilt!  F.mperor  of  Russia  perceived  the  d.nn- 
ger,  and  directed  a  desperate  attemY>l  to  be  ' 
made  upon  Soult's  division  by  the  H^mbuu 
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Guards,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pusillanimity.  It  was  said,  that  the  levies 
communication  with  his  left.  The  French  of  Prince  Charles  in  Hungaiy,  and  of  Prince 
infantry  were  stagi^ered  by  this  charije,  and  Ferdinand  in  Bohemia,  were  in  great  for 
one  regiment  completely  routed.  But  it  wardness — llial  the  Kmperors  had  still  a 
was  in  such  a  crisis  that  the  genius  of  Buo-  I  considerable  army  under  their  own  com- 
naparte  triuinphiui.  Bensieres  had  orders  to  I  maud — and  that  I'russia,  already  sulKcient- 
advance  wilii  the  Imperial  Guard,  wiiile  the  ly  disposed  for  war,  would  certainly  not 
Russians  were  disordered  with  thiMr  own  j  permit  Austria  to  be  totally  overwhelmed. 
Euccess.  The  encounter  was  desperate,  ,  tut  it  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  other 
and  the  Russians  displayed  the  utmost  val-  hand,  thai  the  new  levies,  however  useful 
our  before  they  at  length  gave  way  to  the  in  a  partisan  war,  could  not  be  expected  to 
discipline  and  steadiness  of  Buonaparte's  redeem  the  loss  of  such  a  battle  as  Auster- 
veterans.  Their  artillery  anil  standards  lili— tliat  they  were  watched  by  French 
were  lo.^,  and  Prince  Coustantine,  the  Cm- 


peror's  brother,  who  fought  gallantly  at  their 
nead,  was  only  saved  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse. 

The  ce-ntre  of  the  French  army  now  ad- 
vanced to  complete  the  victory,  and  the  cav- 
alry of  Murat  made  repeated  charges  with 
such  success,  that  the  Fmperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  from  the  heights  of  Austerlitz, 
beheld  their  centre  and  leh  com])letely  de- 
feated. The  fate  of  the  right  wing  could  no 
longer  be  protracted,  and  it  was  disastrous 
evan  beyond  the  usual  consequences  of  de- 
feat. They  had  been  actively  pressed  dur- 
ing the  whole  battle  by  Lannes,  but  now  tlie 
troops  on  their  left  being  routed,  they  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  and,  unable  to  make 
longer  resistance,  were  forced  down  into  a 
hollow,  where  thev  were  e.\posed  to  the  fire 
of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  Many  attempt- 
ed to  escape  across  a  lake,  which  was  par- 
tially frozen  ;  but  the  ice  proving  too  weak 
fave  way  under  them,  or  was  broken  by  the 
ostile  cannonade.  This  fatality  renewed, 
according  to  Buonaparte's  description,  the 
appearance  of  the  battle  with  the  Turks  at 
Aboukir,  where  so  many  thousand  men, 
flying  from  the  battle,  perished  by  drowning. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  dithculty,  that,  ral- 
lying the  remains  of  their  routed  forces 
around  them,  and  retiring  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could,  the  F.mperors effected  their 


troops,  which,  thoiiL'h  inferior  in  number, 
were  greatly  more  formidable  in  discipline 
— and  that,  as  for  Prussia,  it  was  scarce 
rational  to  expect  that  she  would  interfere 
by  arms,  to  save,  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
those  to  whom  siic  had  given  no  assistance, 
when  such  would  probably  have  been  de- 
cisive of  the  contest,  and  that  in  favour  of 
the  allies. 

^  The  influence  of  the  victory  on  the  Prus- 
sian councils  was  indeed  soon  made  evidentr 
for  Count  Haugwitz,  who  had  been  dismiss- 
ed to  Vienna  till  the  battle  should  take 
place,  now  returned  to  Buonaparte's  head- 
quarters, having  chinged  the  original  mes- 
sage of  defiance  of  which  he  was  the  bear- 
er, into  a  handsome  compliment  to  Napole- 
on Ujjon  his  victory.  The  answer  of  Napo- 
leon intimated  his  full  sense  of  the  duplici- 
ty of  Prussia. — "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  com- 
pliment designed  for  others,  but  Fortune 
lias  transferred  the  address  to  me."  It 
was,  however,  still  necessary  to  concili- 
ate a  power,  which  had  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field;  and  a  pri- 
vate treaty  with  Haugwitz  assigned  the 
Klectorate  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  in  ex- 
change for  .\nspach,  or  rather  as  the  price 
of  her  neutrality  at  this  important  crisis. 
Thus  all  hopes  of  Prussian  interference 
being  over,  the  F.mpcror  Francis  must  be 
held  justified  in  yielding  to  necessity,  and 


personal  retreat.     Only  the  devoted  bravery  i  endeavouring    to     secure   the   best   terms 


of  the  Russians,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Aus 
triaH  cavalry,  who  charged  repeatedly  to 
protect  the  retrograde  movement,  could 
nave  rendered  it  possible,  since  the  sole 
passage  to  tJie  rear  lay  along  a  causeway, 
extending  between  two  lakjs.  The  retreat 
was,  however,  accomplished,  and  the  Em- 
perors escaped  without  sustaining  the  loss 
in  the  pursuit  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  in  the  battle,  at  least  iiO.OOO 
men  had  remained,  killed,  woundiul,  and 
prisoners  ;  and  forty  standards,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  the  hostile  artillery,  were  the 
trophies  of  Napoleon,  whose  army  had  thus 
amply  redeemed  their  pledge.  It  was, 
however,  at  a  high  rate,  that  they  had  pur- 
chased the  promised  bouquet.  Their  own 
ranks  had  lost  probably  5(X)0  men,  tnough 
the  bulletin  diminishes  the  numbers  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred. 

The    Austrian    Kmperor   considered  his 
last  hope  of  successful  opposition  to  Napo 


which  could  be  yv-X  obtained,  by  submitting 
at  discretion.  His  ally,  Alexander,  refused 
indeed  to  be  concerned  in  a  negotiation, 
which  in  the  circumstances  could  not  fail 
to  be  humiliating. 

A  personal  interview  took  place  betwixt 
the  Kmperor  of  Austria  and  Napoleon,  to 
whose  camp  Francis  resorted  almost  ic  the 
guise  of  a  suppliant.  The  defeated  Prince 
is  represented  as  having  thrown  the  blame 
of  the  war  upon  the  English.  "  They  are 
a  set  of  merchants,"  he  said,  "  who  would 
set  the  continent  on  fire,  in  order  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world." 
The  argument  was  not  very  logical,  but  the 
good  Prince  in  whose  mouth  it  is  placed,  is 
not  to  be  condemned  for  holding  at  such 
a  moment  the  languaue  which  might  please 
the  victor.  When  Buonaparte  welcomed 
hini  to  his  military  hut,  and  said  it  was  the 
only  palace  he  had  inhabited  for  nearlv  two 
months,    the    Austrian    answered     with     a 


!eon  as  extinjuished  by  this  defeat,  and  smile,  "  Vou  have  turned  your  residence, 
conceived,  therefore,  th.it  he  had  nothing  then,  to  such  good  account,  that  you  ought 
remaining  save  to  throw  himself  upon  the    to  be  content  with  it."  , 

discretion  of  the  victor.     There  were,  in-  |      The  F.mpcror  of  Austria,  having  satisfied 
deed  some,   who  accused  his  councils  of    himself  that  he  would  be  admitted  to  terms 
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of  greater  or  less  severity,  next  stipulated 
for  that  which  Alexander  had  disdained  to 
request  in  his  own  person — the  unmolested 
retreat  of  the  Russians  to  their  own  coun- 
try. 

■'•  The  Russian  army  is  surrounded,"  said 
Napoleon;  "not  a  man  can  escape  me. 
But  I  wish  to  oblige  their  Emperor,  and 
will  stop  the  march  of  my  columns,  if  your 
Majesty  promises  me  that  these  Russians 
shall  evacuate  Germany,  and  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  parts  of  Poland." 

•'It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  do  so." 

The  arrangement  was  communicated  by 
Savary  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposal  to  return  with  his 
army  to  Russia  by  regular  marches.  No 
other  engagement  was  required  of  Alexan- 
der than  his  word  ;  and  the  respectful  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  bulle- 
tins, indicates  Buonaparte's  desire  to  cul- 
tivate a  good  understanding  with  this  pow«| 
erful  and  spirited  young  monarch.  On  the 
other  hand,  Napoleon  has  not  failed  to  place 
in  the  Czar's  mouth  such  compliments  to 
himself  as  the  following  : — "  Tell  your  mas- 
ter," said  he  to  Savary,  "  that  he  did  mir- 
acles yesterday — that  this  bloody  day  has 
augmented  my  respect  for  him — He  is  the 
predestined  of  Heaven — it  will  take  a  hun- 
dred years  ere  my  army  equals  that  of 
France."  Savary  is  then  stated  to  have 
found  Alexander,  despite  of  his  reverse  of 
fortune,  a  man  of  heart  and  head.  He  en- 
tered into  details  of  the  battle. 

"  You  were  inferior  to  us  on  the  whole," 
he  said,  "  yet  we  found  you  superior  on 
every  point  of  action." 

"That,"  replied  Savary,  "arises  from 
warlike  experience,  the  iVuit  of  sixteen 
years  of  glory.  This  is  the  fortieth  battle 
which  the  Emperor  has  fought." 

"  He  is  a  great  soldier,"  said  Alexander  ; 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  compare  myself  with 
him — this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  un- 
der fire.  But  it  is  enough.  I  came  hither 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
— he  has  no  farther  occasion  for  my  services 
— I  return  to  my  capital." 

Accordingly  he  commenced  his  march 
towards  Russia,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon.  The  Russian  arms  had  been 
unfortunate;;  but  the  behaviour  of  their 
youthful  Emperor,  and  the  marked  defer- 
ence shown  towards  him  by  Buonaparte, 
made  a  most  favourable  impression  upon 
Europe  at  large. 

The  Austrian  Monarch,  left  to  his  fate, 
obtained  from  Buonaparte  an  armistice — 
a  small  part  of  the  price  was  imposed  in 
the  shape  of  a  military  contribution  of  an 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  to  be  raised  in 
the  territories  occupied  by  the  French  ar- 
mies. The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  to 
endure  while  Talleyrand  on  the  one  side, 
and  Prince  .John  of  Lichtenstcin  on  the 
other,  adjusted  the  terms  of  a  general  paci- 
fication. Huon:ip;irtc  failed  not  to  propiti- 
ate the  Austrian  negotiator  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant praises  in  his  bulletins,  and  has 
represented  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  ask- 
ing, "  Why,  possessing  men  of  such  dis- 


tinguished talent,  should  the  affairs  of  my 
cabinet  be  committed  to  knaves  and  foois  ?" 
Of  this  question  we  can  only  say,  that  if 
really  asked  by  Francis,  which  we  doubt, 
he  was  himself  the  only  person  by  whom  it 
could  have  been  answered. 

The  compliments  to  the  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstcin,  were  intended  to  propitiate 
the  public  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
negotiated  by  a  man  of  such  talents.  Some 
of  his  countrymen,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cused him  of  selfish  precipitation  in  the 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
scene  of  war  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  family  estates.  But  what  could  the- 
wisdom  of  the  ablest  negotiator,  or  the 
firmness  of  the  most  stubborn  patriot,  have 
availed,  when  France  was  to  dictate  terms, 
and  Austria  to  receive  them  ?  The  treaties 
of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville.  thouglj 
granted  to  Austria  by  Napoleon  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  were  highly  advantageous  com- 
pared to  that  of  Presburgh,  which  was 
signed  on  the  26th  of  December  1805,  about 
a  fortnight  after  to  battle  of  Austerlitz.  By 
this  negotiation,  Francis  ceded  to  Bavaria 
the  oldest  possession  of  his  house,  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol  and  of  the  V'orarlberg, 
filled  with  the  best,  bravest,  and  most  at- 
tached of  his  subjects,  and  which,  by  their 
geographical  situation,  had  hitherto  given 
.\ustria  influence  at  once  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Venice,  Austria's  most  recent  pos- 
session, and  which  had  not  been  very  hon- 
ourably obtained,  was  also  yielded  up  and 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  She  waa 
again  reduced  to  the  solitary  sea-port  of 
Trieste,  in  the  Adriatic. 

By  the  same  treaty,  the  Germanic  allies 
of  Buonaparte  were  to  be  remunerated. 
VVirtemberg,  as  well  as  Bavaria,  received 
large  additions  at  the  expense  of  Austria 
and  of  the  other  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
Francis  consented  that  both  the  Electors 
should  be  promoted  to  the  kingly  dignity, 
in  reward  of  their  adherence  to  the  French 
cause.  Other  provisions  there  were,  equal- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  immunities  of  the 
Germanic  body,  for  which  scarcely  a  shad- 
ow of  respect  was  retained,  save  by  an 
illusory  clause,  or  species  of  protest,  by 
which  .\ustria  declared,  that  all  the  stipu- 
lations to  which  she  consented  were  under 
reservation  of  the  riihls  of  the  Empire.  By 
the  treaty  of  Presburgh.  Austria  is  said  to 
have  lost  upwards  of  110,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  subjects, 
and  a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  florins.  .\nd  this  mo^ 
mentous  surrender  was  made  in  consequence 
of  one  unfortunate  campaign,  which  lasted 
but  six  months,  and  was  distingnished  by 
only  one  general  action. 

There  were  two  episodes  in  this  war,  of 
little  consequence  in  themselves,  but  im- 
portant considered  with  reference  to  the 
alterations  they  produced  in  two  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  thry 
p-roved  the  proximate  cause  of  re-model- 
ling according  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment  which  liad  been  introduced  by  Buon 
aparte,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  ot 
France. 
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The  King  of  Sweden  had  been  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Anti-galli- 
can  league.  He  was  l)rave,  enterprising, 
and  chivalrous,  and  ambitious  to  play  the 
part  of  his  namesake  and  progenitor,  Gus- 
lavus  Adolphus,  or  his  predecessor.  Charles 
XIL  ;  without,  however,  considering,  that 
since  the  time  of  these  princes,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  their  wars  and  e.vtensive 
undertakin<,5s,  Sweden  had  sunk  into  a  sec- 
ondary rank  in  the  great  Kuropean  faiiiily  ; 
and  without  reflecting,  that  when  great  en- 
terprises are  attempted  without  adequate 
means  to  carry  them  through,  valour  be- 
comes Quixotic,  and  generosity  ludicrous. 
He  had  engaged  to  join  in  a  combined  ef- 
fort for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Hanover, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  from 
the  French,  by  means  of  an  army  of  F.iig- 
lish,  Russians,  and  Swedes.  Had  Prussia 
acceded  to  the  confederacy,  this  might 
have  been  easily  accomplished  ;  especially 
as  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick,  would, 
under  her  encouragement,  have  willingly 
have  joined  in  the  war.  Nay,  even  without 
the  accession  of  Prussia,  a  diversion  in  the 
North,  ably  conducted  and  strongly  sup- 
ported, might  have  at  least  found  Berna- 
dotte  sufficient  work  in  Hanover,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  materially  contributing,  by 
Iiis  march  to  the  Danube,  to  the  disasters 
of  the  Austrian  army  at  L'lm.  But  by  some 
of  those  delavs  and  misunderstandings, 
which  are  so  apt  to  disappoint  the  objects 
of  a  coalition,  and  disconcert  enterprises 
attempted  by  troops  of  ditferent  nations,  the 
forces  designed  for  the  north  of  Europe  did 
not  assemble  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  then  only  in  strength  sulncient  to  un- 
dertake the  siege  of  the  Hanoverian  for- 
tress of  Hamelen,  in  which  Beruadotte  had 
left  a  strong  garrison.  The  enterprise,  too 
tardy  in  its  commencement,  was  soon  brok- 
en off  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  and  its  consequences,  and,  being  finally 
abandoned,  the  unfortunate  King  of  .Sweden 
returned  to  his  own  dominions,  where  his 
subjects  received  with  unwillingness  and 
terror  a  prince,  who  on  many  accounts  had 
incurred  the  fatal  and  persevering  resent- 
ment of  Buonaparte.  Machinations  began 
presently  to  be  agitated  for  removing  him 
from  the  kingdom,  as  one  with  whom  Na- 
poleon could  never  be  reconciled,  and 
averting  from  Sweden,  by  such  sacrifice, 
the  punishment  which  must  otherwise  fall 
on  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  kintr. 

While  the  trifling  attempt  against  Hame- 
len, joined  to  other  circumstances,  was  thus 
preparing  the  downfall  of  the   ancient  dy- 
nasty of  Sweden,  a  descent  made  by  the 
Russians    and    Eiij;lish  on  the   Neapolitan 
territories,  afforded  a  good  aoologv  to  Buon- 
aparte for  depriving  the   King  of  the  two 
Sicilies  of  his  dominions,  so  far  as  they  lay 
open  to  the  power  of  France.      CJoverned 
entirely  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  the 
policy  of  Naples  h.ad  been  of  a  tickle  and 
insincere    character.       Repeatedly    saved  ' 
from  the  greatest  hazard  of  dethronement,  j 
the  king  or   his   royal   consort  had  never  | 
omitted   an   opportunity   to   resume    arms  i 
against  France,  under  the  conviction,  per- 


haps, that  their  ruia  would  no  longer  be 
deferred  than  whilst  political  considerations 
induced  the  French  Emperor  to  permit 
their  possession  of  their  power.  The  last 
interference  in  their  behalf  had  been  at  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  After  this 
period  we  have  seen  that  their  Italian  do- 
minions were  occupied  by  French  troops, 
wlio  held  Otranto,  and  other  places  in  Ca- 
labria, as  pledges  (so  they  pretended)  for 
the  restoration  of  Malta. 

But  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1805,  it  was  agreed,  by  a  convention  enter- 
ed into  at  Paris  2ist  of  September,  and  rat- 
ified by  the  King  of  Naples  on  the  8th  of 
October,  that  the  1-  rench  should  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  places  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  and 
the  King  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 
Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  was  quite 
sincere.  The  French  troops,  which  were 
commanded  by  St.  Cyr,  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  withdrawn  from  Naples,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinforcing  Masseiia,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  Their 
absence  would  probably  have  e^.dured  no 
longer  than  the  necessity  which  called  them 
away.  But  the  court  of  Naples  was  equal- 
ly insincere  ;  for  no  sooner  had  St.  Cyr  left 
the  Neapolitan  territories  to  proceed  north- 
ward, than  the  King,  animated  by  the  op- 
portunity which  his  departure  afforded,  once 
more  raised  his  forces  to  the  war  establish- 
ment, and  received  with  open  arms  an 
army,  consisting  of  lii.CKX)  Russian  troops 
from  Corfu,  and  8000  British  from  Malta, 
who  disembarked  in  his  dominions. 

Had  this  armament  occupied  Venice  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  might 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  campaign  of 
the  .\rchduke  Charles  against  Massena. 
The  sending  them  in  November  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Italian  peninsula,  only  serv- 
ed to  seal  the  fate  of  Ferdinand  the  F'ourth. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  the  armistice  at 
Austerlitz,  tlje  Russians  and  the  British  re- 
embarked,  and  not  long  after  their  depart- 
ure a  lar'^e  French  army,  commanded  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  approached  once  more 
to  enforce  the  doom  passed  against  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  that  they  should 
cease  to  reign.  The  King  and  Queen  fled 
from  the  storm  which  they  had  provoked. 
Their  son,  the  Prince  Royal,  in  whose  fa- 
vour they  had  abdicated,  only  made  use  of 
his  temporary  authority  to  surrender  Gaeta, 
Pescara,  and  Naples  itself,  with  its  castles, 
to  the  French  general.  In  Calabria,  how- 
ever, whose  wild  inhabitants  were  totally 
disinclined  to  the  French  yoke.  Count  Ro- 
ger de  Damas  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria  at- 
tempted to  make  a  stand.  But  their  hasty 
and  undisciplined  levies  were  easily  defeat- 
by  the  French  under  general  Regnier,  and, 
nominally  at  least,  almost  the  whole  Nea- 
politan kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  pow- 
er of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  ' 

One  single  trait  of  gallantry  illuminated 
the  scene  of  universal  pusillanimity.  The 
Prince  of  Hesse  Philipsthal,  who  defended 
the  strong  fortress  of  Gaeta  in  name  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  refused  to  surrender  it  in  terms 
of  the  capitulation.     ''Tell  your  general," 
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■aid  he,  in  reply  to  the  French  summons, 
"  that  Gaeta  is  not  Ulm,  nor  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  General  Mack  i"  The  place  was 
defended  with  a  gallantry  corresponding  to 
these  expressions,  nor  was  it  surrendered 
until  the  ITtliof  July  1806  after  a  long  siege, 
in  which  the  brave  governor  was  wounded. 
The  heroic  young  prince  only  appeared  on 


the  public  scene  to  be  withdrawn  from  it 
by  an  untimely  death,  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  poison.  His  valour,  however 
honourable  to  himself,  was  of  little  use  to 
the  royal  family  of  Naples,  whose  deposi- 
tion was  determined  on  by  Buonaparte,  in 
order  to  place  upon  the  throne  one  of  his 
own  family. 


CHAP.   I.I. 

Relative  situations  of  France  and  England. — Hostilities  commenced  with  Spain,  by  the 
Stoppage,  by  Commodore  Moore,  of  four  Spanish  Galleons,  when  three  of  their  Es- 
cort were  taken,  and  one  blew  up. — Napoleon  s  Flan  of  Invasion  staled  and  discussed. 
— Johii  Clerk  of  Eldin's  great  system  of  Breaking  the  Line,  explained —  Whether  it 
could  have  been  advantageously  used  by  France? — The  French  Admiral,  Villeneuve, 
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ly.— Reflections. — Napoleon  appoints  a  new  Hereditary  Nobility. —  The  Policy  of  this 
Measure  considered. — Converts  from  the  old  Noblesse  anxiously  sought  for  and  libe- 
rally rewarded. — Confederation  of  the  Rhine  established,  and  Napoleon  appointed 
Protector. —  The  Emperor  Francis  lays  aside  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany,  retain- 
ing only  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  Austria. —  Vacillating  and  Impolitic  Conduct  of 
Prussia. 


The  triumphs  of  Napoleon  had  been  great- 
er at  this  period  of  his  reign,  than  had  ever 
before  been  recorded  in  history  as  achiev- 
ed by  a  single  man.  Yet  even  these,  like 
everything  earthly,  had  their  limit.  Fate, 
while  she  seemed  to  assign  him  complete 
domination  over  the  land,  had  vested  in 
other  hands  the  empire  of  the  seas  ;  and  it 
frequently  happened,  that  when  his  victori- 
ous eagles  were  flying  their  highest  pitch 
upon  the  continent,  some  conspicuous  naval 
disaster  warned  the  nations,  that  there  was 
another  element,  where  France  had  a  rival 
and  a  superior. 

It  is  true,  that  the  repeated  success  of 
England,  resembling  almost  that  of  the 
huntsman  over  his  game,  had  so  much  di- 
minished the  French  navy,  and  rendered  so 
cautious  such  seamen  as  France  had  re- 
maining, that  the  former  country,  unable  to 
get  opportunities  of  assailing  the  French 
vessels,  was  induced  to  have  recourse  to 
strange,  and,  as  it  proved,  ineffectual 
means  of  carrying  on  hostilities.  Such 
was  the  attempt  at  destroying  the  harbour 
of  Boulogne,  by  sinking  in  the  roads  ships 
loaded  witli  stones,  and  another  scheme  to 
blow  up  the  French  ships,  by  means  of  de- 
tonating machines  to  be  affixed  to  them 
under  water.  The  one,  we  believe,  only 
furnished  the  inhabitants  of  Boulogne  with 
asupply  of  useful  buildingstone  ;  the  other, 
from  the  raft  on  which  the  machines  were 
conveyed,  was  much  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  the  catamaran  expedition.* 


•Tlieso  implementa  of  destructiim  were  after- 
WBnU  u«od  a^aiu«'.  tho  Bri<.-»h  (vruisera  in  Ameri- 


Buonaparte,  meanwhile,  never  lost  sight 
of  that  combination  of  naval  manoeuvres, 
through  means  of  which,  by  the  time  that 
the  subjugation  of  Austria  should  permit 
the  Grand  Army  to  resume  its  destination 
for  England,  he  hoped  to  assemble  in  the 
Channel  such  a  superior  fleet,  as  might 
waft  his  troops  in  safety  to  the  devoted 
shores  of  Britain.  The  unbounded  influ- 
ence which  he  exercised  over  the  court  of 
Spain,  seemed  likely  to  facilitate  this  diffi- 
cult enterprise.  Yet,  as  from  Spain  the 
French  Emperor  derived  large  supplies  of 
treasure,  it  would  have  been  convenient  for 
him,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  she  should 
retain  the  mask  of  neutrality,  while,  in 
fact,  she  was  contributing  to  sever  France, 
and  prejudice  England,  more  effectually 
than  if  she  had  been  in  a  state  of  avowed 
hostility  with  the  latter  power. 

The  British  government  determined  to 
bring  this  state  of  things  to  a  decided  point 
by  stopping  four  galleons,  or  vessels  loaded 
with  treasure,  proceeding  under  an  escort 
from  the  .South  Sea,  and  destined  for  Cadiz. 
The  purpose  of  the  English  was  only  to 
detain  these  ships,  as  a  pledge  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  government  of  Spain,  in  observ- 
ing a  more  strict  neutrality  than  hitherto. 
But  unhappily  the  British  force  under  Corn- 


ea, and  wore  judged  forniidablo.  But  such  despe- 
rate courage  is  necessary  to  attach  the  machine  »o 
tho  destined  vessel,  and  the  fate  ol'tho  engineer,  if 
discovered,  is  so  certainly  fatal,  that,  like  fire- 
ships,  petards,  and  similar  inventions,  liable  to  the 
same  inconvenience,  they  do  not  appear  hkely  to 
got  into  general  use. 
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mo(Jore  Moore,  amounted  only  to  four 
frigates.  Spanish  honour  rendered  llie  ad- 
miral unwilling  to  strike  the  national  Hag 
to  an  equ-.il  slroncjth,  and  an  action  ensued, 
in  which  three  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were 
taken,  and  one  unfortunately  blew  up;  :ui 
accident  greatly  to  he  regretted.  Mr. 
Southey  observes,  with  his  usual  sound 
sense  and  humanity,  '•  Had  a  stronger  siiuad- 
ron  been  sent,  (against  the  Spaniards,)  this 
deplorable  calastrophe  might  have  been 
saved — a  catastrophe  which  excited  not 
more  indignation  in  Spain,  than  it  did  grief 
in  those  who  were  its  unwilling  instruments, 
in  the  British  people,  and  in  the  British 
government." 

This  action  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober 1804  ;  and  as  hostilities  were  of  course 
immediately  commenced  betwixt  Spain  and 
Britain,  Buonaparte,  losing  the  advantages 
he  derived  from  the  neutrality  of  the  former 
power,  had  now  only  to  use  the  naval  and 
military  means  which  she  alforded  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  purposes.  The 
Court  of  Spain  devoted  them  to  his  service, 
with  a  passive  complaisance  of  which  we 
sh^ll  hereafter  see  the  reward. 

Napoleon  persisted  to  the  last  in  asserting 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  means  of  utterly 
dastroying  the  English  superiority  at  sea. 
This  he  proposed  to  achieve  by  evading 
the  blockades  of  the  several  ports  of  France 
and  Spain,  which,  while  weather  permitted, 
were  each  hermetically  sealed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  British  squadron,  and  by  finally 
assembling  in  the  Ciiannel  that  overwhelm- 
ing force,  which,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, was  to  reduce  England  to  a  depend- 
ency on  France,  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
Isle  of  Oleron.  But  men  of  the  greatest 
talents  must  necessarilv  be  liable  to  error, 
when  they  applvthe  principles  of  a  science 
with  which  they  are  well  acquainted  upon 
one  element,  to  the  operations  which  are 
to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  another.  It 
is  evident  that  he  erred,  when  calculating 
his  maritime  combinations,  in  not  suffi- 
ciently considering  two  most  material  dif- 
ferences betwixt  them,  and  those  which 
had  exalted  his  glory  upon  land. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  landsman,  Napoleon 
did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
action  of  contrary  winds  and  waves;  as  in- 
deed It  was  perhaps  his  fault,  even  in  land 
operations,  where  their  influence  is  less 
essential,  to  admit  too  little  consequence  to 
the  opposition  of  the  elements.  He  com- 
plained, when  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  could 
never  gft  a  seaman  sufficiently  emancipated 
from  the  technicality  of  his  profession,  to 
execute  or  enter  into  anv  of  his  schemes. 
"  If  I  proposed,"  he  said,  '•  any  new  idea, 
I  had  (lantheaume  and  ail  the  marine  de- 
partment to  contend  with — Sir,  that  is  im- 
possible— Sir,  the  winds — the  calms — the 
currents,  will  not  permit  it ;  and  thus  I  was 
■topped  short."  We  believ(!  little  dread 
could  have  been  entertained  of  the  result 
of  naval  combinations,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  winds  and  waves  were  not  pre- 
tioubIv  and  accurately  calculated  ;  and 
that  British  seamen  would  have  desired 
notliiog  more  ardently,  than  that  their  ene- 


mies should  have  acted  upon  a  system  in 
wiiich  these  casualties  were  neglected, 
even  if  that  system  had  been  derived  from 
liie  genius  of  Napoleon. 

But,  secoiully,  there  was  this  great  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  land  and  the  sea  ser- 
vice, to  which  (the  veiiemence  of  his  wish- 
es, doubtless,  overpoweri.ig  his  judgment) 
Buonaparte  did  not  give  sufficient  weight. 
Upon  land,  the  excellence  of  the  French 
troops,  their  discipline,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm arising  from  uninterrupted  success, 
might  be  safely  reckoned  upon  as  likely  to 
bear  down  any  obstacle  wluch  tliey  might 
unexpectedly  meet  with,  in  the  executioa 
of  the  movements  which  tiiey  were  com- 
manded to  undertake.  The  situation  of  the 
French  seamen  was  diametrically  the  con- 
tr.iry.  Their  only  chance  of  safety  consist- 
ed in  tiieir  being  able  to  elude  a  rencontre 
with  a  British  squadron,  even  of  very  infe- 
rior force.  So  much  was  this  the  case  at 
tiie  [)eriod  of  which  we  treat,  that  Linois, 
their  admiral  in  the  East  Indian  seas,  com- 
iiiaiiding  an  eighty-four-gun  ship,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  squadron  of  ships  of 
war,  was  baffled  and  beaten  ofl'  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  by  a  squadron  of  merchant  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  British  East  India 
Company,  although  built  of  course  for  traf- 
fic, and  not  for  war,  and,  as  usual  in  war 
time,  very  imperfectly  manned. 

Vet.  notwithstanding  tlie  great  and  es- 
sential dirt'erence  which  we  have  pointed 
out  between  the  French  navy  and  their 
land  forces,  and  that  the  former  was  even 
more  inferior  to  that  of  England  than  the 
continental  troops  in  general  were  to  the 
b'rench  soldiers,  it  is  evident  that  Buona- 
parte, when  talking  of  ships  of  the  line, 
was  always  thinking  of  battalions.  Thus 
he  imagines  that  the  defeat  of  the  Nile 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  head- 
most vessels  of  the  French  line,  instead 
of  remaining  at  anchor,  slipped  their  ca- 
ble.";, and  borne  down  to  the  assistance  of 
those  which  were  first  attacked  by  the 
British.  But  in  urging  this,  the  leading 
principle  of  the  manffiuvrc  of  breaking  the 
line,  had  totally  escaped  the  French  Empe- 
ror. It  was  the  boast  of  the  patriotic  sage,* 
who  illustrated  and  recommended  this 
most  important  system  of  naval  tactics,  that 
it  could  serve  the  purpose  of  a  British  fleet 


*  Tlie  late  Johv  Clekk  of  Eldin  ;  a.  name  nev- 
er to  1)0  niiMitidiit'd  t)y  Hritons  wittiout  respect  and 
veneration,  since,  until  liis  iiystnmatic  Kdsay  upon 
Naval  Tactics  appeared,  tlic  bicuking  nf  the  line 
(wlmlever  professionat  jealuuay  may  altege  to  th» 
contrary)  waH  never  practised  on  decided  and  de- 
fined principle.  His  suavity,  ><ay,  simplicity  of 
manner,  e.|ualled  the  origiiiulity  of  h\i  genius. 
This  tririing  triliute  is  due  from  one,  who,  honour- 
ed with  his  regard  from  hoyhood,  has  stood  by  hig 
sirle,  while  he  was  detiiilliig  and  illustrating  the 
system  H.'iich  taught  Itritish  seamen  to  under.^ 
stand  and  use  their  own  force  at  an  ago  so  eurlvi 
that  ho  can  reinemher  having  heen  guilty  ofab- 
stractin"  from  the  table  some  of  the  little  cork 
models  by  which  Mr.  ('lork  exemplified  his  ma- 
nfHuvres  ;  unchecked  but  by  his  good-humouied 
rnillcry,  when  he  missed  a  supposed  lii/O-ofbattla 
(hip,  and  complained  that  the  demonitratiun  wat 
crippled  by  iu  absence. 
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only.    The  general  principle  is  briefly  this  : 
By   breaking  through  the   line,   a   certain  i 
number  of  stiips  are  separated  from  the  rest,  ' 
which  the   remainder  must  either  abandon  [ 
to  tlieir  late  by  sailing  away,  or  endeavour  j 
to  save  by  bearing  down,  or  doubling  as  it 
were,  upon  the  assailants,  and  engaging  in 
a   close    and   general   engagement.      Now, 
this     last    alternative    is  what   Buonaparte 
recommends, — what    he    would     certainly 
have   practised   on  land, — and  what  he  did 
practise,    in   order   to    extricate    his    right 
wing,  at  Marengo.     But  the  relative   supe-  \ 
riority  of  the  English  navy  is  so  great,  that, 
while  it  is  maintained,  a  close  engagement 
with  an  enemy  in  the  least  approaching  to 
equality,  is  equivalent  to  a  victory  ;  and  to 
recommend  a  plan  of  tactics  which  should 
render  such  a  battle   inevitable,  would  be, 
in  other  words,  advising  a  French  admiral 
to  lose  his  whole  fleet,  instead  of  sacrificing 
those  ships  which   the   English  inanceuvre 
had  cut  off",  and  crowding  sail  to  save  such 
as  were  yet  unengaged. 

Under  this  consciousness  of  inferiority, 
the  escape  of  a  Spanish  or  French  squad- 
ron, when  a  gale  of  wind  forced,  from  the 
port  in  which  they  lay,  the  British  block- 
ading vessels,  was  a  matter,  the  ultimate 
success  of  which  depended  not  alone  on 
the  winds  and  waves,  but  still  more  up. on 
the  chance  of  their  escaping  any  part  of  the 
hostile  navy,  with  whom  battle,  except 
with  the  most  exorbitant  superiority  on  their 
side,  was  certain  and  unavoidable  del'eat. 
Their  eff'orts  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor  of  France,  were  there- 
fore so  partially  conducted,  so  insulated, 
and  so  ineffectual,  that  tliey  rather  resem- 
bled the  children's  game  of  Hide  and  .Seek, 
than  anything  like  a  systf^m  of  regular  com- 
bination. ,\  more  hasty  and  less  cautious 
compliance  with  Napoleon's  earnest  wishes 
to  assemble  a  predominant  naval  force, 
would  have  only  occasioned  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  combined  fleets  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  when  it  actually  took  place. 

Upon  this  desultory  principle,  and  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  the  blockading  squadron 
being  driven  by  weather  from  the  vicinity 
of  their  harbour,  a  squadron  of  ten  French 
vessels  escaped  from  Rochefort  on  the  1 1th 
of  January  1S05;  and  another,  under  Vil- 
leneuve,  got  out  of  Toulon  on  the  18th  by 
a  similarly  favourable  opportunity.  The 
former,  after  rendering  some  trilling  servi- 
ces in  the  West  Indies,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  regain  the  port  from  which  they 
had  sailed,  with  the  pride  of  a  party  who 
have  sallied  from  a  besieged  tow^n,  and  re- 
turned into  it  without  loss.  Villeneuve  al- 
so regained  Toulon  without  disaster,  and. 
encouraged  by  his  success,  made  a  second 
sortie  upon  the  18th  of  March,  having  on 
board  a  large  body  of  troops,  designed,  it 
was  supposed,  for  a  descent  upon  Ireland 
or  .Scotland.  lie  made,  however,  towards 
Cadiz,  and  formed  a  junction  there  with 
the  Spanish  fleet  under  Gravina.  They 
Bailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  the  joint 
■squadrons  were  able  to  possess  thf-mselves 
Dfarock  called  Diamond,  which  is  scarce 
Jo   be   diBcovcrod  on  the   mat) ;  and  with 


this  trophy,  which  served  at  least  to 
show  they  had  been  actually  out  of  har- 
bour, they  returned  with  all  speed  to 
Europe.  As  for  executing  manceuvres, 
and  forming  combinations,  as  Napoleon* 
plans  would  lead  us  to  infer,  was  the  pur 
pose  of  their  hurried  expedition,  they  at- 
tempted none,  save  of  that  kind  which  the 
hare  executes  when  the  hound  is  at  his 
heels.  Nelson,  they  were  aware,  was  in 
full  pursuit  of  them,  and  l-o  have  attempt- 
ed anything  which  involved  a  delay,  or 
gave  a  chance  of  his  coming  up  with  them, 
was  to  court  destruction.  They  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  him,  though  very  nar- 
rowly, yet  did  not  reach  their  harbours  in 
safety. 

On  the  23d  July,  the  combined  fleets  fell 
in  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  commanding  a 
British  squadron.  The  enemy  amounted 
to  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  fifty-gun 
ships,  and  four  frigates,  and  the  British  to 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates  on- 
ly. Under  this  disparity  of  force,  never- 
theless, the  English  admiral  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  took  two  ships  of  the  line  ;  yet 
such  was  the  opinion  in  both  countries  of 
the  comparative  superiority  of  the  British 
navy,  that  the  French  considered  their  es- 
cape as  a  kind  of  triumph.  Buonaparte 
alone  grumbled  against  \'illcneuve,  for  no* 
having  made  use  of  his  advantages,  for  so 
it  pleased  him  to  term  an  engagement  in 
which  two  ships  of  the  line  were  lost; 
wiiilstthe  English  murmured  at  the  inade- 
quate success  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  against 
an  enemy  of  such  superior  strength,  as  if 
he  had  performed  something  less  than  his 
duty.  A  court-martial  ratified,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  popular  opinion  ;  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  impartial  posteri- 
ty will  concur  in  the  justice  of  the  censure 
which  was  passed  upon  the  gallant  admi- 
ral. At  any  other  period  of  our  naval  his- 
tory, the  action  of  the  iod  of  July  would 
have  been  rated  as  a  distinguished  victory. 

The  combined  fleets  escaped  into  Vigo, 
where  they  refitted  ;  and,  venturing  to  sail 
from  that  port,  they  proceeded  to  Ferrol, 
united  themselves  with  the  squadron  which 
was  lying  there,  and  continued  their  course 
for  Cadiz,  which  they  entered  in  safety. 
This  did  not  consist  with  the  plans  of  Buo- 
naparte, who  would  have  had  the  whole  na- 
val force  united  at  Brest,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  cover  the  descent  upon  England.  ''  Gen- 
eral terror  was  spread,''  he  said,  '•  through- 
out that  divided  nation,  and  never  was  Eng- 
land so  near  to  destruction."  Of  the  gen- 
eral terror,  few  of  the  British,  we  believe, 
remember  anything,  and  of  the  imminent 
danger  we  were  not  sensible.  Had  the 
combined  fleets  entered  the  British  Chan- 
nel, instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
would  have  found  the  same  admiral,  the 
same  seamen,  nav,  in  many  instances,  the 
same  ships,  to  which  \'illencuve's  retreat 
into  Cadiz  gave  the  trouble  of  going  to  seek 
him  there. 

\Vheu  the  certainty  was  known  that  the 
enernv's  fleets  were  actually  in  Cadiz,  Nel- 
son was  put  at  the  he.ad  of  the  British  na- 
val force  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  wa* 
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reinforced  wilh  an  alertness  and  secrecy 
that  did  the  hij^liest  honour  to  the  Admiral- 
ty V'iilcneuve,  in  the  meantime,  had,  it  is 
believed,  his  master's  express  orders  to  put 
to  sea  ;  and  if  he  had  been  censured  for 
want  of  zeal  in  the  action  otf  (^ipc  Finis- 
terre  with  Calder,  he  was  likely,  as  a  brave 
man,  to  determine  on  running  some  risk  to 
prove  the  injustice  of  his  Emperor's  re- 
proaches. Cadiz  also,  bein;;;  strictly  block- 
aded by  the  English,  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  began  to  be  in  want  of  necessa- 
ries. But  what  principally  determined  the 
French  admiral  on  putting  to  sea,  was  his 
ignorance  of  the  reinforcements  received 
bv  the  English,  which,  though  they  left 
Nelson's  fleet  slil!  inferior  to  his  own,  yet 
brought  them  nearer  to  an  equality  than, 
had  he  been  aware  of  it,  would  have  render- 
ed their  meeting  at  all  desirable  to  Ville- 
neuve.  It  was  another  and  especial  point 
of  encouragement,  that  circumstances  led 
him  to  disbelieve  the  report  that  Nelson 
commanded  the  British  fleet.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  united  motives,  and  con- 
fiding in  a  plan  of  tactics  which  he  had  form- 
ed for  resisting  the  favourite  mode  of  at- 
tack practised  by  the  English,  the  French 
admiral  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  19lh  Oc- 
tober 1803,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and 
for  his  country. 

The  hostile  fleets  were  not  long  of  meet- 
ing, and  the  wind  never  impelled  along  the 
ocean  two  more  gallant  armaments.  The 
advantage  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  the 
Bide  of  V'iilcneuve.  He  had  thirty-three 
Bail  of  the  line,  and  seven  large  frigates  ; 
Nelson  only  twenty-seven  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  three  frigates.  The  inferiority  of 
the  English  in  number  of  men  and  guns  was 
yet  more  considerable.  The  combined  fleet 
had  four  thousand  troops  on  board,  many  of 
whom,  excellent  rifle-men,  were  placed  in 
the  tops.  But  all  odds  were  compensated 
by  the  quality  of  the  British  sailors,  and  the 
talents  of  Nelson. 

Villeneuve  showed  no  inclination  to  shun 
the  eventful  action.  His  disposition  was 
singular  and  ingenious.  His  fleet  formed  a 
double  line,  each  alternate  ship  beiSg  about 
a  cable's  lenpfth  to  the  windward  of  her 
second  a-head  and  a-stern,  and  thus  the  ar- 
rangement represented  the  chequers  of  a 
draught-board,  and  seemed  to  guard  against 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  line,  a.s  usually 
practised  by  the  British.  But  Nelson  had 
determinecf  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  in  a 
manner  as  original  as  the  mode  of  defpnco 
adopted  by  Villeneuve.  His  order  for  sail- 
ing was  ill  two  lines,  and  this  was  also  the 
order  for  battle.  .\n  advanced  squadron  of 
eight  of  the  fastest  sailing  two-deckers,  was 
to  cut  ofl"  three  or  four  of  the  enemies  line, 
a-head  of  their  centre  ;  the  second  in  com- 
mand, .\diniral  ('ollingwood,  was  to  break 
in  upon  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ship 
from  the  rear,  and  Nelson  himself  deter- 
mined to  bear  down  on  the  centre.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  mancEUvres  roust  of  course  be 
a  close  and  general  action  ;  for  the  rest. 
Nelson  knew  he  could  trust  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  officers  and  seamen.  To  his 
»dmiral<i  and  officers  he  explained  in  gen- 


eral, that  his  object  was  a  close  and  deci- 
sive engagement ;  and  that  if,  in  the  confu 
sion  and  smoke  of  the  battle,  signals  should 
not  be  visible,  the  captain  would  never  do 
wrong  who  laid  his  ship  alongside  of  the 
enemy. 

W'itli  such  dispositions  on  either  side, 
the  two  gallant  fleets  met  on  the  memorable 
Jlst  of  October,  .\dmiral  CoUingwood,  who 
led  the  van,  went  down  on  the  enemy  with 
all  his  sails  set,  and,  disdaining  to  furl  them 
in  the  usual  manner,  cut  the  sheets,  and  let 
his  canvass  fly  lootJc  in  the  wind,  ss  if  he 
needed  it  no  longer  after  it  had  borne  him 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  Nelson 
run  his  vessel,  the  Victory,  on  board  the 
French  Redoubtable  ;  the  Temeraire,  a  sec- 
ond British  ship,  fell  on  board  the  same 
vessel  on  the  other  side  ;  another  enemy's 
ship  fell  on  board  of  the  Temeraire,  and  the 
action  was  fiercely  maintained  betwixt 
these  four  vessels,  which  lay  as  close  as  if 
they  had  been  moored  together  in  some 
friendly  harbour.  While  the  Victory  thus 
engaged  the  Redoubtable  on  the  starboard, 
she  maintained  from  her  larboard  guns  an 
incessant  fire  on  the  Bucenlaur  and  the  co- 
lossal Santa  Trinidad,  a  vessel  of  four  decks. 
The  example  of  the  Admiral  was  univer- 
sally followed  by  the  British  captains  ;  they 
broke  into  the  enemy's  line  on  every  side, 
engaged  two  or  three  ships  at  the  same  time, 
and  maintained  the  buttle  at  the  very  muz- 
zles of  the  cannon.  The  superiority  which 
we  have  claimed  for  our  countrymen  was 
soon  made  manifest.  Nineteen  ships  of  the 
line  were  captured,  tv/o  were  first  rate  ves- 
sels, none  were  under  seventy-four  guns. 
Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  in  a  sub- 
sequent action,  by  Sir  Richard  Slrachan. 
Seven  out  of  the  vessels  which  escaped  in- 
to Cadiz  were  rendered  unserviceable.  The 
whole  combined  fleet  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  twenty  years  and  upwards  since  that 
glorious  day.  But  the  feelings  of  deep  sor- 
row, mingled  with  those  of  exultation,  with 
which  we  first  heard  the  tidings  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  still  agitate  our  bosoms,  as 
we  record,  tliat  Nelson,  the  darling  of  Brit- 
ain, bought  with  his  life  this  last  and  decid- 
ed triumph  over  his  country's  enemies.  A 
Briton  himself  in  every  word  and  thought, 
the  discharge  of  a  sailor's  duty,  according  to 
his  idea,  was  a  debt  involving  every  feat 
which  the  most  exalted  bravery  could  per- 
form, and  every  risk  which  the  extremity  of 
danger  could  present.  The  word  to  which 
he  attached  such  an  unlimited  meaning, 
was  often  in  his  mouth  ;  the  idea  never,  we 
believe,  absent  from  his  mind.  His  last 
signal  intimated  that  England  expected 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.  His  first  words 
on  entering  the  action  were,  "  I  thank  the 
great  Disposer  of  events  for  this  great  op- 
portunity of  doing  niv  duty  ;"  and  with  his 
last  departing  breath,  he  was  distinctly 
heard  to  repeat  the  same  pious  and  patriot- 
ic sentiment,  •'  I  thank  God  I  have  done  my 
duty."*    That  duty  was  indeed  performed, 

♦See,  fur  these  and  other  p.irticnlar«  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Trafalgar,  Southcy's  life  of  Nelson,  a  work 
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«ven  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  own  com- 
prehensive interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
The  good  servant  of  his  cnunlry  slept  not 
Defore  his  tasii  was  fulfilled;  for,  by  the 
victory  in  which  he  fell,  the  naval  force  of 
the  enemy  was  altogether  destrn,yed,  and 
the  threat  of  invasion  silenced  for  ever. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that 
Mack's  surrender  having  taken  place  on  the 
20th  October,  Napoleon  was  probably  en- 
tering Ulm  in  triumph  upon  the  very  day, 
when  the  united  remains  of  his  maritime 
force,  and  the  means'on  which,  according 
to  his  own  subsequent  account,  he  relied 
for  the  subjugation  of  England,  were  flying, 
striking,  and  sinking,  before  the  banners  of 
Nelson.  What  his  feelings  may  have  been 
on  learning  the  news,  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  ascertaining.  The  Memoirs  of 
Fouche  say,  upon  the  alleged  authority  cf 
Berthier,  that  his  emotion  was  e.vtreme, 
and  that  his  first  exclamation  was,  "  I  can- 
not be  everywhere!"  implying,  certainly, 
that  his  own  presence  would  have  changed 
the  scene.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  his 
conversations  with  Las  Casas.  It  may  be 
greatly  doubted,  however,  whether  Napole- 
on would  have  desired  to  have  been  on 
board  the  best  ship  in  the  French  navy  on 
that  memorable  occasion  ;  and  it  seems 
pretty  certain,  that  his  being  so  could  have 
had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  fate  of  the 
day.  The  unfortunate  Villeneuve  dared 
not  trust  to  his  master's  forgiveness.  •'  He 
ought,"  so  Buonaparte  states  :t,  ''  to  have 
been  victorious,  and  he  was  defeated."  For 
this,  although  the  mishap  which  usually 
must  attend  one  out  of  the  two  comman- 
ders who  engage  in  action,  Villeneuve  ) 
felt  there  was  no  apology  to  be  accepted, 
or  even  off"ered,  and  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate seaman  committed  suicide.  Buona- 
parte, on  all  occasions,  spoke  with  disre- 
spect of  his  memory  ;  nor  was  it  a  sign  of 
his  judgment  in  nautical  matters,  that  he 
preferred  to  this  able,  but  unfortunate  ad- 
miral, the  gasconading  braggart,  Latouche 
Treville.*  » 


already  repentodly  quoted.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
hero,  in  the  narrative  of  which  are  evinced  at  onci- 
the  judgment  a;id  fidelity  ol'the  historian,  with  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  It  well  deserves  to  bo, 
what  already  it  is,  the  text  book  of  the  British 
navT. 

*  This  admiral  commanded  at  Toulon  in  1804, 
*nd  having  stolen  out  of  harbour  with  .i  stmnt; 
iquailron,  when  the  main  hody  of  the  English  fleet 
was  out  of  sight,  hiid  ttic  satisfaction  to  see  three 
vessels,  under  Rear-Admiral  Camphell,  retreat  he- 
fore  his  superior  force.  This  unusual  circum- 
stance so  elated  Mimsieur  Latouche  Treville,  lliat 
he  converted  the  affair  into  n  general  pursuit  of  thi^ 
•whole  British  fleet,  and  of  Nelson  himself,  who,  he 
pretended,  fled  hefore  him.  Nelson  was  so  much 
nettlcil  at  his  effrontery,  that  he  wrote  to  his  bro- 
ther, "  You  will  have  seen  Latouche's  letter,  how 
he  chased  me  and  how  1  run.  1  ki^ep  it,  anil  if 
lUke  him,  f)y  Cod— he  shall  eat  if."  I,aiouclie 
as'-aped  this  punishment  hy  dying  of  the  fatigue 
incurred  hy  walking  so  often  up  to  the  signal  post 
at  Sepet,  to  watch  for  the  momentary  absence  of 
tlie  blockading  s  ]uadron,  which  he  pretended  dared 
jaotfaee  him  This  man  iiuoiiapurtecousidarod  is 
.jte  boast  of  the  French  navy 


The  unfortunate  event  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  not  permitted  to  darken  the 
brilliant  picture,  which  the  extraordinary 
campaign  of  Ulm  and  .\usterlitz  enabled  the 
victor  to  present  to  the  empire  which  he 
governed,  and  which  detailed  his  successes 
in  the  full-blown  pride  of  conquest.  "His 
armies,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Legislative 
Body,  the  session  of  which  he  opened  with 
great  pomp  on  2d  March  1806,  "had  nev- 
er ceased  to  conquer,  until  he  commanded 
them  to  cease  to  combat.  His  enemies 
were  humbled  and  confounded — the  royal 
house  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign /or  ev- 
er— (the  term  was  toocomprehensive) — the 
entire  peninsula  of  Italy  now  made  apart  of 
the  Great  Empire — his  generosity  had  per- 
mitted the  return  of  the  defeated  Russians 
to  their  own  country,  and  had  re-establish 
ed  the  throne  of  Austria,  after  punishing  her 
by  ihe  privation  of  a  part  of  her  dominions." 
Trafalgar  was  then  touched  upon.  "  A 
tempest,"  he  said,  "  had  deprived  him  of 
some  few  vessels,  after  a  combat  impru- 
dently entered  into  ;" — and  thus  he  glossed 
over  a  calamitous  and  decisive  defeat,  ia 
which  so  many  of  his  hopes  were  ship- 
wrecked. 

When  a  sovereign  has  not  sufficient  great- 
ness of  mind  to  acknowledge  his  losses,  we 
may,  without  doing  him  wrong,  suspect  him 
of  exaggerating  his  successes.  Those  of 
France,  in  her  external  relations,  were  in- 
deed scarcely  capable  of  being  over-esti- 
mated. But  when  Monsieur  de  Champag- 
ny,  on  the  oth  March  following,  made  a 
relation  of  the  internal  improvements  of 
France  under  the  government  of  Buona- 
parte, he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  merit 
of  those  which  only  existed  upon  paper,  and 
of  others  which  were  barely  commenced, 
as  well  as  of  some  that  were  completed.  All 
was  of  course  ascribed  to  the  inspiring  gen- 
ius of  the  Emperor,  to  whose  agency  France 
was  indebted  for  all  her  prosperity.  The 
credit  of  the  good  city  of  Paris  was  restor- 
ed, and  her  revepue  doubled — agriculture 
was  encouraged,  by  the  draining  of  immense 
morasses — mendicity  was  abolished.  Ben- 
eficial »esults,  apparently  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  were  produced  by  his  regula 
tions — the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings 
were  abridged,  and  the  appointments  of  the 
judges  were  raised.  Immense  and  most 
expensive  improvements,  which,  in  other 
countries,  or  rather  under  other  sovereigns, 
are  necessarily  reserved  for  times  of  peace, 
wer«  carried  on  by  Napoleon  during  the 
most  burdensome  wars  against  entire  Eu- 
rope. Forty  millions  had  been  expended 
on  public  works,  of  which  eight  great  canals 
were  quoted  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as 
opening  all  the  departments  of  the  empire  to 
the  influence  of  internal  navigation.  To 
conclude,  the  Emperor  had  established 
three  hundred  and  seventy  schools — had  re- 
stored the  rites  of  religion — reinforced  pub- 
lic credit  by  supporting  the  Bank — reconcil- 
ed jarring  factions — diminished  the  public 
imposts — and  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
every  existing  Frenchman.  To  judge  from 
the  rapturous  expressions  of  Alonsieur  de 
Champagny,  the  Emperor  was  already  the 
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subject  of  deserved  adoration  :   it  only  re- 
mained to  found  temples  and  raise  altxirs. 

Much  5f  this  statement  was  unquestiona- 
bly the  «  xaggeralion  of  tlattery,  which  rep- 
resented everything  as  commenced  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  resolved  upon  bv  the  sove- 
reign, everything  finished  as  soon  as  it  was 
begun.  Other  measures  tlicre  were,  which, 
like  the  support  afforded  to  the  Bank,  mere- 
ly repaired  injur'  is  wliich  Napoleon  himself 
had  inflicted.  The  credit  of  this  commer- 
cial establishment  had  been  shaken,  be- 
cause, in  setting  off  for  the  campaign.  Na- 
poleon had  stripped  it  of  the  reserve  of  spe- 
cie laid  up  to  answer  demands;  and  it  was 
restored,  because  his  return  with  victory 
had  enabled  him  to  replace  what  he  had 
borrowed.  Considering  that  there  was  no 
small  hazard  of  his  being  unable  to  remedy 
the  evil  which  he  had  certainly  occasion- 
ed, his  conduct  on  the  occasion  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  a  national  benefit. 

Some  part  of  this  exaggeration  might 
even  deceive  Napoleon.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  disadvantages  of  despotism,  that  the 
sovereign  himself  is  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  false  representations  of  ihis  nature  ; 
as  it  is  said  the  Empress  Catherine  wis  flat- 
tered by  the  appearance  of  distant  villages 
and  towns  in  the  desert  places  of  her  em- 
pire, which  were,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
painted  representations  of  such  objects,  up- 
on the  plan  of  those  that  are  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  or  are  erected  as  points  of  view 
in  some  fantastic  pleasure  gardens.  It  was 
a  part  of  Buonaparte's  character  to  seize 
with  ready  precision  upon  general  ideas  of 
improvement.  Wherever  lie  came,  he  form- 
ed plans  of  important  public  works,  many  of 
which  never  existed  but  in  the  bulletin. 
Having  issued  his  general  orders,  he  was 
apt  to  hold  them  as  executed.     It  was  im- 

fioEsiblc  to  do  all  himself,  or  even  to  over- 
ook  with  accuracy  those  to  whom  the  de- 
tails were  committed.  There  were,  there- 
fore, many  m.ignificent  schemes  commen- 
ced, under  feelings  of  the  moment,  which 
were  left  unfinished  for  want  of  funds,  or 
perhaps  because  they  only  regarded  some 
points  of  local  interest,  and  there  were  ma- 
ny adopted  that  were  forgotten  amid  the 
hurry  of  affairs,  or  postponed  till  the  mo- 
ment of  peace,  which  was  never  to  appear 
during  his  reign. 

But  with  the  same  frankness  with  which 
history  is  bound  to  censure  the  immeasura- 
ble ambition  of  (his  extraordinary  man,  she 
is  bound  also  to  record  that  his  views  to- 
wards the  improvcinent  of  hiS  empire  were 
broad,  clear-sighted,  and  public-spirited  ; 
and  we  think  it  probable,  that,  had  his  pas- 
sion for  war  been  a  less  predominant  point 
of  his  character,  his  care,  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects of  peace,  would  have  done  as  much 
fur  France,  as  Augustus  did  for  Kome.  Still 
it  must  be  added,  that,  having  bereft  his  [ 
country  of  her  freedoip..  and  proposing  to  I 
transmit  the  empire,  like  his  ovin  patrimo- 
ny, to  his  heirs,  the  evil  which  he  had  done 
to  France  was  as  permanent  as  his  system 
of  government,  while  the  benefits  which  he  | 
had  conferred  on  her,  to  whatever  extent 
they  might  have  been  realized,  must  have  ! 


been  dependent  upon  his  own  life,  and  the 
character  of  his  successoi 

But  as  such  reflections  had  not  prevent- 
ed Napoleon  from  raising  the  fabric  of  su- 
preme power,  to  the  summit  of  which  he  had 
ascended,  so  they  did  not  now  prevent  him 
from  surrounding  and  strengthening  it  with 
such  additional  bulwarks  as  he  could  find 
materials  for  erecting,  at  the  expense  of 
the  foes  whom  he  subdued.  Sensible  of 
the  ditficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of 
retaining  all  power  in  his  own  hands,  he 
now  bent  himself  so  to  modify  and  organ- 
ize the  governments  of  the  countries  ad- 
jacent, that  they  should  always  be  depend- 
ent upon  France  ;  and  to  insure  this  point, 
he  determined  to  vest  immediate  relations 
of  his  own  w'ith  tlie  supreme  authority  in 
those  states,  which,  under  the  name  of  al- 
lies, were  to  pay  to  France  the  same  hom- 
age in  peace,  and  render  her  the  same  ser- 
vices in  war,  which  ancient  Rome  exacted 
from  the  countries  which  she  had  subdued. 
(Jerinany,  Holland,  and  Italy,  wore  each 
destined  to  furnish  an  appanagi.'  to  the 
princes  born  of  the  Imperial  blood  of  Napo- 
leon, or  connected  with  it  by  matrimonial 
alliances.  In  return  for  these  benefits,  Buo- 
naparte was  disposed  to  subject  his  broth- 
ers to  the  ordinary  monarchical  restric- 
tions, which  preclude  princes  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  throne  from  forming  mar- 
riages according  to  their  own  private  inclin- 
ations, and  place  them  in  this  respect  en- 
tirely at  the  devotion  of  the  monarch,  and 
destined  to  form  such  political  alliances  as 
may  best  suit  his  views.  They  belonged, 
he  said,  in  the  decree  creating  them,  en- 
tirely to  the  country,  and  must  therefore  lay 
aside  every  sentiment  cf  individu:il  feeling, 
when  tlie  public  weal  required  suck  a  sac- 
rifice. 

Two  of  Napoleon's  brothers  resisted  this 
species  of  authority.  The  services  which 
Lucien  had  rendered  him,  upon  the  18th 
Brumaire,  although  without  his  prompt  as- 
sistance that  daring  adventure  might  have 
altogether  failed,  had  not  saved  him  from 
falling  under  the  Imperial  displeasure.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  disapproved  of  the  distruc- 
tion  of  the  Republic,  and  that,  in  remon- 
strating against  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  he  had  dared  to  tell  his  brother 
that  such  conduct  would  cause  the  people 
to  cast  himself  and  his  kindred  into  the 
common  sewer,  as  they  had  done  the  corpse 
of  Marat.  But  Liici<'n's  principal  offence 
consisted  in  liis  refusing  to  part  with  hia 
wife,  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  woman,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  mors 
suited  to  the  views  of  Napoleon.  He  re- 
mained,therefore,  long  in  a  private  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  talent  and  decisicn 
which  he  had  evinced  on  many  occasions 
during  the  Revolution,  and  was  only  restor- 
ed to  his  brother's  favour  and  countenance, 
when,  after  his  return  from  Elbi,  his  sup- 
port became  again  of  importance.  Jerome, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  family,  incurred 
also  for  a  time  his  brother's  displeasure, 
by  having  formed  a  matrimonial  coiinexion 
with  an  .\merican  lady  of  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Complying  with  Iho  command* 
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of  Napoleon,  he  was  at  a  l.-.ter  period  re- 
stored to  liis  favour,  but  at  present  he  too 
was  in  disgrace.  Neither  Lucien  nor  Je- 
rome was  therefore  mentioned  in  tlie  spe- 
cies of  entail,  which,  in  default  of  Napo- 
leon's naming  his  successor,  destined  the 
French  Empire  to  Joseph  and  Louis  in  suc- 
cession ;  mir  were  the  t'ormer  called  upon 
to  partake  in  the  splendid  provisions,  which 
after  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon 
was  enabled  to  make  for  the  other  members 
of  his  family. 

Of  these  establishments,  the  most  prince- 
ly were  the  provinces  of  Holland,  which 
Napoleon  now  converted  into  a  kingdom, 
and  conferred  upon  Louis  Buonaparte. 
This  transmutation  of  a  republic,  whose 
independence  was  merely  nominal,  into  a 
kingdom,  which  was  completely  and  abso- 
lutely subordinate,  was  efiected  by  little 
more  than  an  expression  of  the  French  Em- 
peror's will  that  such  an  alteration  should 
take  place.  The  change  was  accomplished 
without  attracting  much  attention  ;  for  the 
Batavian  Republic  was  placed  so  absolutely 
at  Buonaparte's  mercy,  as  to  have  no  power 
whatever  to  dispute  his  pleasure.  They 
had  followed  the  FrencK  Revolution 
through  all  its  phases  ;  a :.d  under  their 
present  constitution,  a  Grand  Pensionary, 
who  had  the  sole  right  of  presenting  new 
laws  for  adoption,  and  who  was  accountable 
to  no  one  for  the  acts  of  his  administration, 
corresponded  to  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Consular  Government.  This  of- 
fice-bearer was  now  to  assume  the  name  of 
King,  as  his  p'-ototype  had  done  that  of  Em- 
peror ;  but  the  King  was  to  be  chosen  from 
the  family  of  Buonaparte. 

On  the  18tli  Mr-rch  1806,  the  secretary 
of  th'5  Dutch  Legation  at  Paris  arrived  at  the 
Hague 'bearing  a  secret  commission.  The 
States  General  were  convoked — the  Grand 
Pensionary  was  consulted — and  finally,  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  Paris,  requesting 
that  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  should  be 
created  hereditary  King  of  Holland.  Buon- 
aparte's assent  was  graciously  given,  and 
the  transaction  was  concluded. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  tliat  though  the 
cliange  was  in  every  degree  contradictory 
of  their  habits  and  opinions,  the  Dutch  sub- 
mitted to  it  as  afl'ording  a  prospect  of  a  de- 
sirable relief  from  tiie  disputes  and  factions 
which  then  divided  their  government.  Lou- 
is Buonaparte  was  of  a  singularly  amiable 
and  gentle  disposition.  Besides  his  near 
relationship  to  Napoleon,  he  was  married 
to  Hortensia.  the  daughter  of  Josephine. 
Btep-child  of  course  tr  'lie  Emperor,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  snare  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  favour.  The  conquered  States  of 
Holland,  no  longer  the  High  and  Mighty,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  style  them- 
selves, hoped,  in  adopting  a  monarch  so 
nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  Buon- 
aparte, and  received  from  his  hand,  that 
they  might  \n-  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  and  be  secured  against 
the  subaltern  oppression  exercised  over 
their  coinnii^rce  and  their  country.  The 
acceptance  of  Louis  as  their  King,  they  iin- 
fcgined,  must  establish  for  them  a  powerful 


protector  in  the  councils  of  that  Autocrat^ 
at  whose  disposa'  they  were  necessarily 
placed.  Louis  Buonaparte  was  therefore 
received  as  King  of  Holland.  How  far  the 
Prince  and  his  subjects  experienced  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hopes  which  both  naturally 
entertained,  belongs  to  another  page  of  this 
history. 

Germany  also  was  doomed  to  find  more 
than  one  appanage  for  the  '3uonaparte  fami- 
ly. The  effect  of  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
structive of  the  influence  which  the  House 
of  .\ustria  had  so  long  possessed  in  the 
south-west  districts  of  Germany.  Stripped 
of  her  dominions  in  the  \'orarlberg  and  the 
Tyrol,  as  she  had  formerlv  been  of  the  larg- 
er portion  of  the  Netherlands,  she  was  flung 
far  back  from  that  portion  of  Germany  bor- 
dering on  the  right  of  the  Rhine  where  she 
had  formerly  exercised  so  muc  i  authority, 
and  often,  it  must  be  confess»,d,  with  no 
gentle  hand. 

Defeated  and  humbled,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  was  no  longer  able  to  offer  any  op- 
position to  the  projects  of  aggrandizement 
which  Napoleon  meditated  in  those  confines 
of  the  empire  which  lay  adjacent  to  the 
Rhine  and  to  France,  of  which  that  river 
had  been  declared  the  boundary ;  nor  in- 
deed to  his  scheme  of  entirely  new-model- 
ling the  empire  itself. 

Prussia,  however,  remained  a  party  inter- 
ested, and  too  formidable,  for  her  numerous 
armies  and  high  military  reputation,  to  be 
despised  by  Napoleon.  He  was  indeed 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  during 
the  campaign,  and  by  no  means  inclined 
either  to  forget  or  to  forgive  the  menacing 
attitude  which  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  as- 
sumed, although  finally  determined  by  the 
course  of  events  to  abstain  from  actual  hos- 
tility. Vet  notwithstanding  these  causes 
of  irritation,  Napoleon  still  esteemed  it 
more  politic  to  purchase  Prussia's  acqui- 
escence in  his  projects  by  a  large  sacrifice 
to  her  selfish  interests,  than  to  add  her  to 
the  number  of  his  avowed  enemies.  She 
was  therefore  to  be  largely  propitiated  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  state. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  critical  ar- 
rival of  Haugwitz,  the  prime-minister  of 
Prussia,  at  Vienna,  and  how  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France  with  which  he 
was  charged,  was  exchanged  for  a  friendly 
congratulation  to  Napoleon  by  the  event  of 
the  battle  of  .\usterlitz.  Napoleon  was  no 
dupe  to  the  versatility  of  the  Prussian  cabi- 
net ;  but  the  .\rchduke  Ferdinand  had  ral- 
lied a  large  armv  in  Bohemia — his  brother 
Charles  was  at  the  head  of  a  yet  larger  in 
Hungary — .\lexander,  though  defeated,  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  treaty,  and  retained 
a  menacing  attitude,  and,  victor  as  he  was, 
Buonaparte  could  not  wish  to  see  the  great 
and  highly-esteemed  military  force  of  Prus- 
sia thrown  into  the  scale  against  him.  He 
entered,  therefore,  in'o  a  private  treaty  with 
Haugwitz,  whom  he  found  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  nmrh  devoted  to  the 
French  interest.  By  this  agreement,  Prus- 
sia was  to  cede  to  France,  or  rather  to  place 
at  her  disposal,  the  territories  of  Anspach 
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and  Bareuth,  and.  'oy  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion,was  to  have  tht-  countenance  of  France 
in  occupying  Hanover,  from  which  the 
French  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  join 
the  Grand  Army.  i 

The  conduct  of  the  Prussian  minister, —  ; 
for  with  him,  rither  than   with  his  court, 
the  fault  lay. — was  at  once  M)ean-spiritfd 
and   unprincipled.     He    made   his   country 
surrender    to    France    that    very     territory  , 
which  the   French  armies   had  so  recently  ' 
violated,  and  he  accepted  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation the  provinces  belonjjing  to  the  King  | 
of  Britain,  with   wliom    Prussia  was  so  far  j 
from  having  any  quarrel,  that  she  had  been 
on  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with 
her  against  the  aggressions  of  France  ;  and 
which  provinces  liad  been  seized  by  France  ; 
in    violation    of    Ine   rights    of  neutrality 
claimed  by   the  E  ector  of  Hanover,  as  a  ' 
member   of   the    Germanic    Body.      Such 
gross  and  complicated  violations  of  nation- 
al law  and  justice,  have  often  carried  with 
them  their  own  punishment,  nor  did  they 
fail  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance. 

Those  states,  .\nspach  and  Bareuth,  with 
Cleves,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Bavaria, 
were  united  into  what  was  called  the 
Grand  Liuchy  of  Berg,  which  was  conferred 
as  an  appanage  upon  Joachim  Murat.  Ori- 
ginally a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  an  undaunt- 
ed one.  Murat  hail  raised  himself  to  emi- 
nence in  the  Italian  campaigns.  On  the 
18th  Brumaire,  he  commanded  the  party 
which  drove  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
out  of  their  hall.  In  rew.-ird  for  this  ser- 
vice, he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Con- 
sular Guard,  and  the  hand  of  Marie  de 
1  .-^nnonciade,  afterwards  called  Caroline, 
sister  of  Napoleon.  Murat  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  as  a  cavalry  officer  ;  his 
handsome  person,  accomplislied  horseman- 
ship, and  daring  bravery  at  the  head  of  his 
squadrons,  procured  him  the  title  of  Le 
Bean  Sabreur.  Out  of  the  field  of  battle 
be  was  but  a  wer.k  man,  liable  to  be  duped 
by  his  own  vanitv,  and  the  tlattery  of  those 
around  him.  He  affected  a  theatrical  fop- 
pery in  dress,  which  rather  evinced  a  fan- 
tastic love  of  fiiierv  than  good  taste  ;  and 
heuce  he  was  sometimes  called  KingFran- 
coiH,  from  the  celebrated  mountebank  of 
t.iat  name.  His  wife  Caroline  was  an  able 
woman,  and  well  versed  in  political  in- 
trigue. It  will  presently  be  found  that  they 
arose  to  higlicr  fortunes  than  the  (irand 
Duchy  of  Berg.  Meantime.  Murat  was  in- 
vested with  the  hereditary  dignity  of  Grand 
Admiral  of  France  ;  for  it  was  the  policy 
of  Buonaparte  to  maintain  the  attachment 
of  the  new  princes  to  the  Great  Nation, 
w«re  it  but  by  wearing  some  string  or  tas- 
sel of  his  own  imperial  livery. 

The  fair  territories  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  conferred  upon  Joseph,  the  former 
in  possession,  the  latter  in  prospect.  He 
was  a  good  man.  who  often  slrove  to  mod- 
erate t<ic  fits  of  violence  to  which  his  broth- 
er gave  way.  In  society,  he  wa.s  accom- 
plished and  amiable,  fond  of  letters,  and, 
though  not  possessed  of  anything  approach- 
ing his  brother's  high  qualifications,  had 
^■"1  good  judgment  as  well  as  good  incli- 


nations. Had  he  continued  King  of  Na- 
ples, it  IS  probable  he  miiiht  have  been  as 
fortunate  as  Louis,  in  conciliating  the  re- 
spect of  his  subjects  •,  but  his  transference 
to  Spain  was  fatal  to  his  reputation.  In 
conformity  with  the  policy  which  we  have 
noticed,  the  King  of  Naples  was  to  contin- 
ue a  high  feudatory  of  the  Empire,  undtr 
the  title  of  the  \'ice-<;rand  Elector. 

The  principality  of  Lucca  had  bce4i  al- 
ready conferred  on  Eliza,  the  eldest  sister 
of  Buonaparte,  and  was  now  aucmcnted  by 
the  districts  of  Massa-("araraand(iara<!nana. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  mascu- 
line character,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  her  giving  way  to  the  feminine 
weakness  of  encouraging  admirers,  who,  it 
is  said,  did  not  sigh  in  vain. 

The  public  opinion  was  still  less  favour- 
able to  her  younger  sister  Pauline,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
France,  and  perhajis  in  Europe.  ,  Leclerc, 
her  first  husband,  died  in  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Uomingo,  and  she  was  after- 
wards married  to  the  Prince  Borghese. 
Her  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  was  so 
little  limited  by  the  ordinary  ideas  of  de- 
corum, that  the  celebrated  Canova  was 
permitted  to  model  from  her  person  a  na- 
ked Venus,  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  said,  of 
his  works.*  Scandal  went  the  horrible 
length  of  imputing  to  I'auline  an  intrigue 
with  her  own  brother;  which  we  willingly 
reject  as  a  crime  too  hideous  to  be  even 
mentioned,  far  less  imputed  to  any  one, 
without  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
The  gross  and  guilty  enormities  practised 
by  the  ancient  Roman  emperors,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  though 
such  foul  aspersions  have  been  cnst  upon 
him  by  those  who  were  willing  to  represent 
him  as  in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of 
Tiberius  or  Caligula.  Pauline  Borghese 
received  the  principality  of  Guastalla,  in 
the  distribution  of  honours  among  the  fami- 
ly of  Napoleon, 

.■\t  this  period,  also,  Buonaparte  began 
first  to  display  a  desire  of  engrafting  his 
own  family  upon  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
Europe,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  at 
war,  and  the  ruin  of  most  of  whom  had 
contributed  to  his  elevation.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  had  to  rf.^-ay  the  patronage  which 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  king,  and  enlarged 
his  territories  with  the  fine  country  of  the 
Tyrol,  by  forming  an  alliance  which  should 
I  mix  his  ancient  blood  with  that  of  the  fam- 
I  ily  connexions  of  the  fortunate  soldier. 
Eugene  Be.iuharnois.  \'iceroy  of  Italy,  the 
I  son  of  Josephine  by  her  first  husband,  and 
now  the  adopted  son  of  N>-)oleon,  was 
wedded  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  Eugene  was  deservedly  fa- 
voured by  his  father-in-law.  Napoleon.  He 
was  a  man  of  talents,  probity,  ant  honour, 
and  displayed  great  military  skill,   particu- 


*  It  is  ^ai(l,  that  being  asked  by  a  lad;  how  she 
criiild  submit  to  sucli  an  cxposurs  of  hei  |>cr3on, 
iih'!  conceived  that  the  question  only  related  to 
physical  inconvenience,  and  answered  it  by  as- 
Huring  fier  friend  that  iha  apartment  was  profierlf 
aired 
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iarly  during  Ihe  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 
Stephanie  Beauharnois,  the  niece  of  Jose- 
phine, was  married  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Baden,  son  to  the 
reigning  Duke,  the  neutrality  of  whose  ter- 
ritories had  been  violated  in  tlie  seizure  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

These  various  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties, erected  in  favour  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, imposed  on  the  mind  a  most  impres- 
sive image  of  Buonaparte's  unlimited  au- 
thority, who  distributed  crowns  among  his 
kinsfolks  as  ordinary  men  give  vails  to  their 
domestics.  Bat  the  sound  policy  of  his 
conduct  may  be  greatly  doubted.  We  have 
elsewhere  slated  the  obvious  objections  to 
the  transference  of  cities  and  kingdoms 
from  hand  to  hand,  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  the  circulation  of  a  commercial  bill  pay- 
able to  the  holder.  Authority  is  a  plant  of 
a  slow  growth,  and  to  obtain  the  full  ven- 
eration which  renders  it  most  ctfectual, 
must  have  risen  by  degrees  in  the  pjace 
which  it  overshadows  and  protects.  Sud- 
denly transferred  to  new  regions,  it  is  apt  to 
pine  and  to  perish.  The  theoretical  evils 
of  a  long-established  government  are  gen- 
erally mitigated  by  some  practical  remedy, 
or  those  who  suffer  by  them  have  grown 
callous  from  habit.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  a  newly-established  domination, 
which  has  no  claim  to  the  veneration  due 
to  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  subjects  are 
not  attached  bv  the  strong  though  invisible 
chains  of  long  habit. 

Fox.  in  his  own  nervous  language,  has 
left  his  protest  against  the  principle  adopt- 
ed at  this  time  in  Europe,  of  transferring 
the  subjects  of  one  prince  to  another  by 
way  of  equivalents,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  general  arrangement.  "  The  wildest 
schemes,"  he  remarked,  "  that  were  ever 
before  broached,  would  not  go  so  far  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  all  established 
government,  as  this  new  practice.  There 
must  be  in  every  nation  a  certain  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, without  which  no  j^overnment  could 
exist.  The  system,  then,  of  traHsferring 
the  subjects  of  one  prince  to  another, 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  every  govern- 
ment, and  the  existence  of  every  nation." 

These  observations  apply  generally  to 
violent  alterations  upon  the  European  sys- 
tem ;  but  other  and  more  special  objections 
arise  to  Buonaparte's  system  of  erecting 
thrones  in  Holland,  in  Naples,  and  all 
through  Europe,  for  the  members  of  his 
own  family.  It  was  particularly  impolitic, 
as  marking  too  strongly  his  determination  to 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  do- 
minion of  the  world;  for  while  he  governed 
France  in  hi.s  own  person,  the  disposing  of 
other  countries  to  his  brothers  and  near 
relations,  feudatories  of  France,  and  his  de- 
pendants as  well  by  blood  as  by  allegiance, 
what  else  could  be  expected  than  that  tlie 
independence  of  such  kingdoms  must  be 
merely  nominal,  and  their  monarchs  bound 
to  act  in  every  respect  at  the  agents  of 
Buonaparte's  pleasure  ?  This,  indeed,  was 
thoir  most  sacred  iluty,  according  to  his 
own  view  of  the  matter,  and  he  dilated  upon 


[  it  to  Las  Cases  while  at  St.  Helena.    The 
following  passage  contains  an  express  avow- 
i  al  of  the  principles  on  which  he  desired  and 
]  expected  his  brothers  to  regulate  the  gov- 
ernments intrusted  to  them  : — 
I     "  At  another  time  the  Emperor  recurred  to 
I  the  subject  of  his  relations,  the  little  aid  he 
i  had  received  from  them,  the  embarrassment 
and  mischief  which  they  had  caused  him.  He 
I  dwelt  especially  on  that  false  idea  upon  their 
I  part,  that  when  once  placed  at  the   head  of 
i  a  state,  they  ought  to  identify  themselves 
I  with  it  to  such  an  extent,  as   to    prefer    its 
]  interests  to  those  of  the  common  country. 
He  agreed,  that  the  source  of  this  sentiment 
might  be  in  some  degree  honourable,  but 
contended  that  they  made  a  false  and  hurt- 
ful application  of  it,  when,  in  their  whims 
of  absolute  independence,  they  considered 
themselves   as  in  an  isolated  posture,  not 
observing  that  they  made  only  parts  of  a 
great  system,  the    movements    of    which 
it  was  their  business  to  aid,    and    not    to 
thwart."* 

This  is  explaining  in  few  words  the 
principle  on  which  Napoleon  established 
these  subsidiary  monarchies,  which  was  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  whom  they 
were  respectively  composed,  but  for  the 
service  of  France,  or  more  properly  of  him- 
self, the  sole  moving  principle  by  which 
France  was  governed.  In  devolving  the 
crown  of  Holland  on  the  son  of  Louis,  after 
the  abdication  of  Louis,  he  repeats  the  same 
principle  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  its 
tenure.  "  Never  forget,"  he  said,  "  that  in 
the  situation  to  which  my  political  syslem 
and  the  interest  of  my  empire  have  called 
you,  your  first  duty  is  towards  me,  your 
second  towards  France.  All  your  other 
duties,  even  those  towards  the  people  whom 
I  have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after 
these." 

When  Napoleon  censures  his  delegate 
princes  for  preferring  the  interest  of  the 
kingdomswhich  he  had  assigned  them,  in- 
ste.ad  of  sacrificing  it  to  him  and  his  gov- 
ernment, he  degrades  them  into  mere  pup- 
pets, which  might  indeed  bear  regal  titles 
and  regal  attendance,  but,  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  another,  had  no  choice 
save  to  second  the  views  of  an  ambition, 
the  most  insatiable  certainly  that  ever 
reigned  in  a  human  breast. 

This  secret  did  not  remain  concealed 
from  the  Dutch,  from  the  Neapolitans,  or 
other  foreigners,  subjected  to  these  pageant 
monarchs  ;  and  as  it  naturally  incensed 
them  .against  Napoleon'  s  government,  so  it 
prevented  the  authority  which  he  had  del- 
egated from  obtaining  either  aft'ection  or 
reverence,  and  disposed  the  nation  who 
were  subjected  to  it  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  the  yoke  aside. 

The  erection  of  these  kindred  monarch- 
ies was  not  the  only  mode  by  which  Napole- 
on endeavou-cd  to  maintain  an  ascendency 
in  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  which  he  desired  to  retain  in  depend- 
ence upon  France,  though  not  nominally 
or  directly  making  parts  of  the  French  em- 
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pire.  Buonaparte  had  already  proposed  to 
bis  council  Uie  question,  whether  llie  cre- 
ation of  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  a  species 
of  nobility  whose  lilies  were  to  depend,  not 
on  their  descent,  but  on  their  talents  and 
services  to  the  state,  was  to  be  considered 
asa  violation  of  ihe  laws  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. He  was  universally  answered  in  the 
negative  ;  for.  having  now  acquired  a  hered- 
itarv  monarch,  it  seemed  a  natural,  if  not 
an  indispensable  consequence,  that  France 
should  have  peers  of  the  realm. and  great  otfi- 
cers  of  the  crown.  Such  an  establishment,  ac- 
cording to  Buonaparte's  view,  would  at  once 
place  his  dignitv  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  (an  as- 
similation to  which  he  attached  a  greater 
dci^ree  of  consequence  than  was  consistent 
with  policv.)  and  by  blei\ding  the  new  no- 
bles of  the  Empire  with  those  of  the  ancient 
kingly  government,  would  tend  to  reconcile 
the  modern  state  of  things  with  such  relics 
of  the  old  court  as  yet  existed. 

From  respect,  perliaps.  to  the  republican 
opinions  which  had  so  long  predominated, 
the  titles  and  appendages  of  these  grand 
feudatories  were  not  chosen  within  the 
bounds  of  France  herself,  but  from  provin- 
ces which  had  experienced  the  sword  of 
the  ruler.  Fifteen  dukedoms,  grand  fiefs, 
not  of  France,  but  of  the  French  empire, 
which  extended  far  bevond  France  itself, 
were  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Emperor. 
The  income  attached  to  each  amounted  to 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the^evenue  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  gave  title  to  ihe  dignitary. 
The  Emperor  invested  with  'hese  endow- 
ments those  who  had  best  served  hiin  in 
war  and  in  state  affairs.  Princedoms  also 
were  erected,  and  while  mareschals  and 
ministers  were  created  Dukes,  the  superior 
rank  of  Prince  was  bestowed  on  Talleyrand, 
Bernadotte,  and  Berlhier,  by  the  titles  of 
Beneventum.  Ponte-Corvo,  and  Neufchatel 

The  transformation  of  Republican  gen- 
erals and  ancient  Jacobins  into  the  peerage 
of  a  monarchical  government,  gave  a  spe- 
cies of  incongruity  to  this  splendid  mas- 
querade, and  more  than  one  of  the  person- 
ages showed  not  a  little  awkwardness  in  sup- 
porting their  new  titles.  It  is  true,  the 
nigh  degree  of  talent  annexed  to  some  of 
•the  individuals  thus  promoted,  the  dread 
inspired  by  others,  and  the  fame  in  war 
which  many  had  acquired,  might  bear  them 
out  against  the  ridicule  which  was  unspar- 
ingly heaped  upon  them  in  the  saloons 
frequented  by  the  ancient  noblesse  ;  but, 
whatever  claims  these  dignitaries  had  to 
the  respect  of  the  public,  had  been  long 
theirs,  and  received  no  accession  from  their 
new  honours  and  titles. 

In  this,  and  on  similar  occasions.  Napo- 
leon overshot  his  ain,  and  diminished  to  a 
certain  extent  his  reputation,  by  seeming  to 
set  a  value  upon  honours,  titles,  and  cere- 
monies, which,  if  matters  of  importance  to 
other  courts,  were  certainly  not  such  as  he 
ought  to  have  rested  his  dignity  upon. 
'  Ceremonial  is  the  natural  element  of  a  long 
established  court,  and  etiquette  and  title 
sre  the  idols  which  are  worshipped  there. 
But  Buonaparte  reigned  by  his  talents  and 


his  sword.  Like  Mezentius  in  the  ./Eneid, 
he  ought  to  have  acknowledged  no  other 
source  of  his  authority.*  It  was  imprudent 
to  appear  to  attach  consequence  to  points, 
which  even  his  otherwise  almost  boundless 
power  could  not  attain,  since  his  nobility 
and  his  court-ceremonial  must  still  retain 
the  rawness  of  noveltv,  and  could  no  more 
possess  that  value,  which,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  has  been  generally  attached  to 
ancient  institutions  and  long  descent,  than 
the  Emperor  could,  by  a  decree  of  his  com- 
plaisant Senate,  have  given  his  modern 
coinage  the  value  which  antiquaries  attach 
to  ancient  medals.  It  was  imprudent  to 
decend  to  a  strife  in  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  overcome  ;  for  where  power  rests 
ilia  great  measure  on  public  opinion,  it  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  its  failure  in 
objects  aimed  at,  whether  of  greater  or  less 
consequence.  This  haif-feud:il  half-oriental 
cstnblisiiment  of  grand  feudatories,  with 
wliich  Buonaparte  now  began  to  decorate 
tlie  structure  of  his  power,  may  be  compar- 
ed to  the  heavy  Gothic  devices  with  which 
modern  architects  sometimes  overlay  the 
front  of  their  buildings,  where  they  always 
encumber  what  they  cannot  ornament,  and 
sometimes  overload  what  they  are  designed 
to  support. 

The  system  of  the  new  Noblesse  was  set- 
tled by  an  Imperial  edict  of  Napoleon  him- 
self, which  was  communicated  to  the  Senate 
;i(Jth  March  iUOG,  not  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberation or  acceptance,  but  merely  that, 
like  the  old  Parliament  of  Paris,  they  might 
enter  it  upon  their  register. 

The  court  of  Buonaparte  now  assumed  a 
character  of  the  strictestetiquette,  in  which 
these  important  trifles,  called  by  a  writer  on 
the  sul)ject  the  '•  Superstitions  of  Gentle- 
men Ushers,"  were  treated  as  matters  of 
serious  import,  and  sometimes  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  meditated  conquests,  and  the 
future  destruction  or  erection  of  kingdoms. 

The  possessors  of  ancient  titles,  tempted 
by  revival  of  the  respect  paid  to  birth  and 
rank,  did  not  fail  to  mingle  with  those 
whose  nobility  rested  on  the  new  creation. 
The  Emperor  distinguished  these  ancient 
minions  of  royalty  with  considerable  favour, 
as,  half-blushing  for  their  own  apostacy  in 
doing  homajTC  to  Buonaparte  in  the  palace 
of  the  Bourbons,  half-sneering  at  the  mal- 
adroit and  awkward  manners  of  their  new 
associates,  they  mingled  among  the  men  of 
new  descent,  and  paid  homage  to  the  mon- 
arch of  the  day,  "because,"  as  one  of  them 
expressed  himself  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  one  must  serve  some  one  or  other."  Buo- 
naparte encouraged  these  nobles  of  the  an- 
cient anlichambers,  whose  superior  man- 
ners seemed  to  introduce  among  his  cour- 
tiers some  traits  of  the  former  court,  so  in- 
imitable for  grace  and  for  address,  and  also 
because  he  liked  to  rank  among  his  retain 
ers,  BO  far  as  he  could,  the  inheritors  of 
those  superb  names  which  ornamented  tho 
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history  of  France  in  former  ages.  But  then 
he  desired  to  make  them  exclusively  his 
own  ;  nothing  less  than  complete  and  un- 
compromising conversion  to  his  government 
would  give  satisfaction.  A  baron  of  the  old 
noblesse,  who  had  become  a  counsellor  of 
state,  was  in  1810  summoned  to  attend  the 
Emperor  at  Fontainbleau. 

"  What  would  you  do,"  said  the  Emperor, 
'  should  you  learn  that  the  Compte  de 
Lille  was  this  instant  at  Paris  1" 

•'  I  would  inform  against  him,  and  have 
him  arrested,"  said  the  candidate  for  fa- 
vour; •'  the  law  commands  it." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  if  appointed  a 
judge  on  his  trial  V  demanded  the  Emperor 
again. 

•'  I  would  condemn  him  to  death,"  said 
the  unhesitating  noble  ;  "  the  law  denoun- 
ces him." 

•'  With  such  sentiments  you  deserve  a 
prefecture,"  said  the  Emperor  ;  and  the 
catechumen,  whose  respect  for  the  law  was 
thus  absolute,  was  made  Prefect  of  Paris. 

Such  converts  were  searched  for,  and. 
when  found,  were  honoured,  and  rewarded, 
and  trusted.  For  the  power  of  recompens- 
ing his  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  adherents, 
the  conquered  countries  were  again  the 
Emperor's  resource.  National  domains 
were  reserved  to  a  large  amount  throughout 
those  countries,  and  formed  funds,  out  of 
which  gratifications  and  annuities  were,  at 
Napoleon's  sole  pleasure,  assigned  to  the 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French 
army  ;  who  might  in  this  way  be  sai<l  to  have 
all  Europe  for  their  paymaster.  Thus  eve- 
ry conquest  increased  his  means  of  reward- 
ing his  soldiers ;  and  that  army,  which  was 
the  most  formidable  instrument  of  his  ambi- 
tion, was  encouraged  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  those  slates  which  had  suffered 
most  from  his  arms. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded  the  important 
changes  introduced  into  Europe  by  tlie  con- 
sequences of  the  fatal  campaign  of  .\uster- 
litz.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which 
withdrew  from  the  German  Empire  so  large 
a  portion  of  its  princes,  and,  transferring 
them  from  the  inrtuence  of  Austria,  placed 
them  directly  and  avowedly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  was  an  event  which  tend- 
ed directly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
manic League,  which  had  subsisted  since 
the  year  300,  when  Charlemagne  received 
the  Imperial  Crown  from  Pope  Leo  the 
Third. 

By  the  new  Federation  of  the  Fthine,  the 
courts  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  of  Hes- 
se d'Armstadt,  with  some  petty  princes  of 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  formed  among 
themselves  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
Bive,  and  renounced  their  dependence  upon 
the  Gennanic  Body,  of  which  thoy  declared 
they  no  longer  recognised  the  constitution. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  league  had 
considerable  weight.  It  was  urged  thtit  the 
countries  governed  by  these  princes  were. 
in  every  case  of  war  betwixt  France  and 
Austria,  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  invasion, 
from  which  the  Germanic  Body  had  no  lon- 
ger power  to  defend  them.  Therefore,  be- 
ing obliged  to  seek  for  more  effectual  pro- 


tection from  so  great  an  evil,  they  placed 
themselves  directly  under  the  guardianship 
of  France.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  true, 
that  he  had  engaged  to  his  subjects  that  he 
would  not  extend  the  limits  ot  his  empire 
beyond  that  river,  which  he  acknowledged 
as  the  natural  boundary  of  France  ;  but  this 
engagement  vvas  not  held  to  exclude  the 
sort  of  seigniorie  attached  to  the  new  Pro- 
tectorate, in  virtue  of  which  he  plunged  the 
German  States  who  composed  the  Confede- 
racy into  every  war  in  which  France  herself 
engaged,  and  at  pleasure  carried  their  ar- 
mies against  other  German  States,  their 
brethren  in  language  and  manners,  or  trans.- 
ferred  them  to  more  distant  climates,  to 
wage  wars  in  which  they  had  no  interest, 
and  to  which  they  had  received  no  provo 
cation.  It  was  also  a  natural  consequence, 
that  a  number  of  inferior  members  of  the 
empire,  who  had  small  tenures  under  the 
old  constitutions,  having  no  means  of  de- 
fence excepting  their  ancient  rights,  were 
abolished  in  their  capacity  of  imperial  feud- 
atories, and  reduced  from  petty  sovereigns 
to  the  condition  of  private  nobles.  This, 
though  certainly  unjust  in  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, was  not  in  practice  an  inconvenient 
result  of  the  great  change  introduced. 

The  military  contingents,  which  the  Con- 
federation placed,  not  perhaps  in  words,  but 
certainly  in  fact,  at  the  disposal  of  their  Pro- 
tector, not  less  thwi  sixty  thousand  men, 
were  of  a  character  and  in  a  state  of  milita- 
ry organization  very  superior  to  those  which 
they  had  formerly  furnished  to  the  Ger 
manic  Body.  These  last,  much  fewer  in 
number,  were  seldom  in  a  complete  state  of 
equipment,  and  were  generally  very  inferi- 
or in  discipline.  But  Napoleon  not  only 
exacted  that  the  contingents  furnished  un- 
der this  new  federation  should  be  complete 
in  numbers,  and  perfect  in  discipline  and 
appointments,  but,  imparting  to  them,  and 
to  their  officers,  a  spark  of  his  own  military 
ardour,  he  inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of 
bravery  and  confidence  which  they  had  been 
far  from  exhibiting  when  in  the  opposite 
ranl;s.  N'o  troops  in  his  army  behaved  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine.  But  the  strength  which  the  system  ' 
afforded  to  Napoleon  was  only  temporary, 
and  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the 
power  by  which  it  was  created.  It  was  too 
arbitrary,  too  artificial,  and  too  much  oppos- 
ed both  to  the  interests  and  national  preju- 
dices of  the  Germans,  not  to  bear  within  it 
the  seeds  of  dissolution.  When  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned  against  Buonaparte  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  Bavaria  hastened  to  join 
the  allies  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
destruction,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  other  Princes  of  the  Khine.  It 
fared  with  Napoleon  and  the  German  Con- 
federation, as  with  a  necromancer  and  the 
demon  whom  for  a  certain  term  he  has 
bound  to  his  service,  and  who  obeys  hiui 
with  tidelitv  during  the  currency  of  the  ob-  ' 
ligation  ;  biit,  when  that  is  expired,  is  the 
first  to  tear  his  employer  to  pieces. 

Francis  of  .\ustria,"seeing  the  cmpiie,  of 
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which  his  house  had  been  so  long  the  head, 
going  to  pieces  like  a  parting  wreck,  had  no 
other  resource  than  to  lay  aside  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  (lermany,  and  to  declare  that 
league  dissolved  which  he  now  saw  no  suiti- 
cient  means  of  enforcing.  He  declared  the 
ties  dissevered  which  bound  tlie  various 
princes  to  him  as  Emperor,  to  each  other 
as  allies  ;  and  although  he  reserved  the  Im- 
perial title,  it  was  only  as  the  Sovereign  of 
Austria,  and  his  other  hereditary  states. 

France  became  therefore  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  successor  to  the  influence  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Hol\  Roman  Empire,  as  t|>at  of 
Germany  had  been  proudly  styled  for  a 
thousand  years  ;  and  the  Kmpire  of  iS'apo- 
leon  gained  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  Charlemagne.  At  least  France  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  influence  exercised 
by  Austria  and  her  empire  over  all  the 
south-western  provinces  of  that  powerful 
district  of  Europe.  In  the  eastern  districts, 
Austria,  stunned  by  her  misfortunes  and  her 


defeats,  was  passive  and  unresisting.  Prus- 
sia, in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  halting 
between  two  very  opposite  sets  of  counsel- 
lors ;  one  of  which,  with  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, advised  war  with  France,  for  which  the 
favourable  opportunity  had  been  permitted 
to  escape;  while  the  other  recommended, 
that,  like  the  jackall  in  the  train  of  the  lion, 
Prussia  should  continue  to  avail  herself  of 
the  spoils  which  Napoleon  might  permit 
her  to  seize  upon,  without  presuming  to 
place  herself  in  opposition  to  his  will.  In 
either  case,  the  course  recommended  waa 
sufficiently  perilous  ;  but  to  v.acillate,  as 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  did,  betwixt  the  one 
and  the  other,  inferred  almost  certain  ruin. 
While  Napoleon  thus  revelled  in  au">- 
mented  strength,  and  increased  honours, 
Providence  put  it  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  in  his  power,  to  consolidate  his 
immense  empire  by  a  general  peace,  mari* 
time  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent. 
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The  death  of  William  Pitt  was  accelerated 
by  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and  .\usterlitz,  as 
his  health  had  been  previously  injured  by 
the  defeat  of  Marengo.  Great  as  he  was  as 
a  statesman,  ardent  in  patriotism,  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  political  views,  it  had 
been  too  much  the  habit  of  that  great  min- 
ister, to  trust,  for  some  re-eslablishment  of 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  to 
the  exertions  of  the  ancient  European  gov- 
ernments, whose  efforts  had  gradually  be- 
come fainter  and  fainter,  and  their  spirits 
more  and  more  depressed,  when  opposed  to 
the  power  of  Buonaparte,  whose  blows, 
like  the  thunderbolt,  seemed  to  inflict  in- 
evitable ruin  wherever  they  burst.  But, 
while  resting  too  mach  hope  on  coalitions, 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  foreign  ar- 
mies, and  too  little  considering,  perh.ip3, 
what  might  have  been  achieved  by  our  own, 
had  sufficient  numbers  been  employed  on 
adequate  objects,  Pitt  maintained  with  un- 
abated zeal  the  great  princiole  of  resistance 
to  France,  unless  France  should  be  dispos- 
ed to  show,  that,  satisfied  with  the  immense 
power  which  she  possessed,  her  Emperor 
was  willing  to  leave  the  rest  of  Europe  such 


precarious  independence,  as  his  victorious 
arms  had  not  yet  bereft  them  of. 

The  British  prime  minister  was  succeed- 
ed, upon  his  death,  by  the  statesman  to 
whom,  in  life,  he  had  waged  the  most  uni- 
form opposition.  Charles  Fox,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  British  government,  had  uni- 
formly professed  t-o  believe  it  possible  to 
effect  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  France, 
and,  in  the  ardour  of  debate,  had  repeatedly 
thrown  on  fiis  great  adversary  the  blame 
that  such  had  not  been  accomplished. 
When  he  himself  became  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power  of  administration,  he 
was  naturally  disposed  to  realize  his  pre- 
dictions, if  Napoleon  should  be  found  dis- 
posed to  admit  a  treaty  upon  anything  like 
equal  terms.  In  a  visit  to  Paris  during  the 
peace  of  .\miens,  Mr.  F"ox  had  been  receiv- 
ed with  great  distinction  by  Napoleon. 
The  private  relations  betwixt  them  were 
therefore  of  an  amicable  nature,  and  gave 
an  opening  for  friendly  intercourse. 

The  time,  too,  appeared  favourable  for 
negotiation  ;  for  whatever  advantairos  had 
been  derived  by  France  from  her  late  tri- 
umphant campaign  on  the  Continent,  were^ 
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80  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  neutralized 
and  out-bal,inced  by  the  destruction  of  the 
combined  fleets.  All  possibility  of  invasion 
which  appears  before  this  event  to  have 
warmly  engrossed  the  imagination  of  Napo- 
leon, seemed  at  an  end  for  ever.  The  de- 
lusion which  represented  a  united  navy  of 
fifty  sail  of  the  line  triumphantly  occupying 
the  British  Channel,  and  escorting  an  over- 
powering force  to  the  shores  of  England, 
was  dispelled  by  the  cannon  of  iilst  Octo- 
ber. The  gay  dreams,  which  painted  a  vic- 
torious army  marching  to  London,  reform- 
irng  the  state  of  England  by  the  destruction 
of  her  aristocracy,  and  reducing  her  to  her 
natural  condition,  as  Napoleon  termed  it, 
of  such  a  dependency  on  France  as  the  isl- 
and of  Olerou  or  of  Corsica,  were  gone. 
After  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  all  hopes 
were  e.xtinguished  that  the  fiir  provinces 
of  England  could  in  any  possible  event  have 
been  cut  up  into  new  fiefs  of  the  French 
empire.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  dreamed, 
that  Delations,  as  they  were  termed,  might 
be  formed  upon  the  Royal  E.Kchange  for 
the  payment  of  annuities  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  by  millions,  for  rewarding 
the  soldiers  of  the  Great  Nation.  To  work, 
purses  for  the  French  officers,  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  British  gold,  had  of  late 
been  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  fair 
ladies  of  France  ;  but  it  was  now  evident 
that  they  had  laboured  in  vain.  All  these 
hopes  and  projects  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  billows  which  entombed  the  wrecks  of 
Trafalgar. 

In  a  word,  if  Austria  had  fallen  in  the 
contest  of  1805,  Britain  stood  more  pre-em- 
inent than  ever  ;  and  it  might  liave  been 
rationally  e.xpected,  that  the  desire  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  should  have  ended, 
when  every  prospect  of  bringing  that  war 
to  the  conclusive  and  iriuinphaut  termina- 
tion which  he  meditated,  had  totally  disap- 
peared. The  views  of  the  British  cabinet, 
also,  we  have  said,  were  now  amicable, 
and  an  incident  occurred  for  opening  a  ne- 
gotiation, under  circumstances  which  seem- 
ed to  warrant  the  good  faith  of  the  English 
ministers. 

A  person  pretending  to  be  an  adherent 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  afterwards  pretty  well 
understood  to  be  an  agent  of  the  French 
government,  acting  upon  tlie  paltry  system 
of  espienage  which  had  infected  both  their 
internal  and  exterior  relations,  obtained  an 
audience  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
pretended,  of  communicating  to  the  British 
minister  a  proposal  for  the  assassination  of 
Buonaparte.  It  had  happened,  that  Mr. 
Fox,  in  conversation  with  Napoleon,  while 
at  Paris,  had  indignantly  repelled  a  chargi; 
of  this  kind,  which  the  latter  brought  against 
some  of  the  English  ministry.  "Clear 
your  head  of  that  nonsense,"  was  said  to 
be  his  answer,  with  more  of  English  blunt- 
ness  than  of  French  politeness.  Perhaps 
Buonaparte  was  desirous  of  knowing  wheth- 
er his  practice  would  keep  pace  with  his 
principles,  and  on  this  principle  had  en- 
couraged the  spy.  Fox,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, not  only  repelled  with  abhorrence 
the  idea  suggested  by  this    French  agent, 


but  caused  it  to  be  communicated  to  the 
French  Emperor ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
some  friendly  communication,  and  finally 
to  a  negotiation  for  peace.  Lord  Yarmouth, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Lauderdale,  acted  for 
the  British  government  ;  Champagny  and 
General  Clarke  for  the  Emperor  of  France. 
Napoleon,  who,  like  most  foreigners,  had 
but  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  British  constitution,  had  expect- 
ed to  find  a  French  party  in  the  bosom  of 
England,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  few 
miscreants  of  the  lowest  rank,  whom  he  had 
been  able  to  bribe,  were  the  only  English 
who  were  accessible  to  foreign  influence; 
and  that  the  party  which  had  opposed  the 
war  with  France  in  all  its  stages,  were  nev- 
ertheless incapable  of  desiring  to  see  it 
cease  on  such  terms  as  ^vere  dishonourable 
to  the  country. 

The  Frencli  commissioners  made  sever- 
al concessions,  and  even  intimated,  in  ver- 
bal conference  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  that 
they  would  be  content  to  treat  upon  the 
principle  of  uti  possidetis  ;  that  is,  of  allow- 
ing each  party  to  retain  such  advantages  as 
she  had  been  able  to  gain  by  her  arms  dur- 
ing the  war.  But  when  the  treaty  was  far- 
ther advanced,  the  French  negotiators  re- 
sisted this  rule,  and  showed  themselves  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  they  had  ever  assented 
to  it. 

They  were  indeed  willing  to  resign  a 
long-contested  point,  and  consented  that 
the  island  of  Malta,  with  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  and  other  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  should  remain  under  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britian.  But  then  they  ex- 
acted the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
proposing  that  Frederick  IV.  should  be  in- 
demnified at  the  expense  of  Spain  by  the 
cession  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  Britain  could 
not  implicitly  consent  to  this  last  proposi- 
tion, either  in  policy,  or  in  justice  to  her 
unfortunate  ally.  Naples  was  indeed  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  had  received  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  as  her  King;  but  the  insu- 
lar situation  of  Sicily  rendered  it  easy  for 
Britain  to  protect  that  rich  Island,  which 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  its  legitimate 
monarch.  The  principle  of  uti  possidetiM 
was  therefore  in  favour  of  the  English,  so 
far  as  Sicily  was  concerned,  as  it  was  in 
that  of  the  French  in  the  case  of  Naples. 
The  l^nglish  envoy,  for  this  reason,  refused 
an  ultimatum,  in  which  the  cession  of  Sici- 
ly was  made  an  indispensable  article.  Lord 
Lauderdale,  at  the  same  time,  demanded 
his  passports,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
receive  for  several  days,  as  if  there  had 
been  some  hopes  of  renewing  the  treaty. 

Buonaparte  was  put  to  considerable  in- 
convenience by  the  shrewdness  and  tenacity 
of  the  noble  negotiator,  and  had  not  forgot- 
ten them  when,  in  1815,  he  found  himself 
on  board  the  Beilerophon,  comrBanded  by  a 
relation  of  the  noble  Earl.  It  is  indeed 
probable,  that  had  Mr.  Fox  lived,  the  nego- 
lialioa  might  have  been  renewed.  That 
eminent  statesman,  then  in  his  last  illness, 
was  desirous  to  accomplish  two  great  ob- 
jects— peace  with  France,  and  the  aboli- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.     But  although  Buo- 
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■aparte's  deference  for  Fox  mi^ht  have  in-  ver,  which,  when  evacuateJ  by  Bernadotte 

duced  him  to  coucede  s<irne  ol   the  points  and  his  army,  lay  a  prey  to  the  first  invader, 

in  dispute,  and  although  the  British  slatt-s-  with  the  exception  of  the  fcvtress  of  Hame- 

mau's  desire  of  peace  might  liave  made  liim  lc!i,   still    occupied   by   a   French  garr  son. 

relinquish   otheru  uu  the  part   of  l^u{,'land.  The  Klectorate,  the  hereditary  dominions  of 

still,  while  the   two   nations  retained   their  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  Frus- 

relative  power  and  positions,  the  deep  jeal-  sia  was  at  profound  peace,  was  accordingly 

ousy  and  mutual  animosity  which  subsisted  seized  upon,  and    her  cabinet  pretended  to 

between  them  would  probably  have  render-  justily  that  usurpation  by  alleging,  that  Han- 

ed  any  peace  which  could  have  been  made  over,  having  been  transferred  to  E-'rance  by 

a  mere  suspension  of  arms — a   hollow  and  the    rigtits  of  war,  had   been   ceded   to   the 

insincere  truce,  which   was   almost  certain  Prussian  government  in  excliange  for  other 

to  give  way  on  the  slightest  occasion.     Brit-  districts.     At   the   same   time,    an  order  of 

ain  could  never  have  seen  with  indifference  j  the  Prussian  monarch  shut   his  ports  in  the 

Buonaparte  making  one  stride   after  anoth-  j  Baltic  against  liie  admission  of  British  ves- 

cr  towards   universal   doniinion  ;  and    Buo-  sels.     These     measures,    taken    together 


naparte  could  not  long  have  borne  with  pa 
lience  the  neighbourhood  of  our  free  insti 
tutions  and  our   free  press  ;  the   former  ol 


were  looked  upon  by  F.ngl.iiid  as  intimating 
determined  and  avowed  hostility  ;  and  Fox 
described,  in  the  House  of  ('oinmons,  the 


which  must  have  perpetually  reminded  the  '  conduct  of  I'russia,  as  a  compound  of  the 
French  of  the  liberty  tliey  had  lost,  wliile  iiiost  hateful  rapacity  witli  tlie  most  con- 
the   latter  was  sure   to  make  the  Emperor,    tcuiptible  servility.     War  was  accordingly 


his  government,  and  his  policy,  the  daily 
subject  of  the  most  severe  and  unsparing 
criticism.  Even  the  war  with  Prussia  and 
Russia,  in  which  Xapolcon  was  soon  after- 
wards engaged,  would  in  all  probability  have 
renewed  the  hostilities  between  France  and 
England,  suppo.^ing  them  to  have  been  ter- 
minated lor  a  season  by  a  temporary  peace. 
Yet  Napoleon  alw.iys  spoke  of  the  death  of 
Fox  as  one  of  the  fatalities  on  which  his 
great  designs  were  shipwrecked ;  which 
makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  did  not 
resume  intercourse  with  the  administration 
formed  under  his  auspices,  and  who  might 
nave  been  supposed  to  be  animated  by  his 
principles  even  after  his  decease.  That  he 
did  not  do  so  may  be  fairly  received  in  evi- 
dence "to  show,  that  peace,  unless  on  terms 
which  he  could  dictate,  was  not  desired  by 
him. 


declared  against  her  by  (!rcat  Britain;  and 
her  flrig  being  banished  from  the  ocean  by 
tiie  English  cruisers,  tlic  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Prussian  sea-ports  were  declared  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  and  her  trade  was  sub- 
jected to  a  corresponding  dc;^ree  of  distress. 
Meantime,  it  was  the  fate  of  Prussia  to 
find,  that  she  held  by  a  very  insecure  te- 
nure that  very  Electorate,  the  price  of  her 
neutrality  at  Austerlitz,  and  which  was  far- 
ther purchased  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
England.  Her  ministers,  while  pressing 
France  to  confirm  the  cession  of  Hanover, 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  Na- 
poleon, far  from  regarding  the  Prussian  right 
in  it  as  indefeasible,  was  in  fact  negotiatin<T 
for  a  general  peace,  upon  the  condition, 
amongst  others,  that  the  Electorate  should 
be  restored  to  the  King  of  F.ngland,  its  he- 
reditary sovereign.     While  the  disclosure 


As  the  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  fickle    of  this  double  game  showed  Frederick  Wil- 


and  versatile  during  the  campaign  of.\uster- 
litz,  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon  was  excit- 
ed in  proportion  against  her.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  wrenched  from  him  an  unwilling  ac- 
quiescence in  her  views  upon  Hanover. 
By  the  treaty  which  Haugwitz  had  signed  at 
Vienna,  .after  the  battle  cf.^usterlitz,  it  was 
agreed  that  Prussia  should  receive  the 
Electoral  dominions  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, his  ally,  instead  of  Anspach,  Bareuth, 
and  Neufchatel,  which  she  was  to  cede  to 
France.  The  far  superior  value  of  Hanover 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  boon  t»  Prussia, 
in  guerdon  of  her  neutrality.  But  Napole- 
on did  not  forgive  the  hostile  disposition 
which  Prussia  had  manifested,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inllicting  upon  her  condign  chas- 
tisement. He  continued  to  maintain  a  large 
army  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  anil,  by  in- 
troducing troops  into  Wesiphalia,  intimat- 
ed, not  obscurely,  an  approaching  rupture 
with  his  ally.  Meantime,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  conflicting  councils,  Prussia  pro- 
ceeded in  a  course  of  politics  which  render- 
ed her  odious  tor  her  rapacity,  and  con- 
temptible for  the  short-sighted  views  under 
which  she  indulged  it. 

It   was   no    matter    of  difficulty   for    the 


iam  upon  what  insecure  footing  he  neldthe 
premium  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty 
of  \'ienna,  fartiier  discovery  of  the  projects 
of  France  seemed  to  impel  him  to  change 
the  pacific  line  of  his  policy. 

Hitherto  the  victories  of  Napoleon  had 
had  for  their  chief  consequences  the  de- 
pression of.\ustria  and  the  diminution  of 
that  power  which  was  the  natural  and  an- 
cient rival  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 
But  now,  when  .Austria  was  thrust  back  to 
the  eastward,  and  deprived  of  tier  influence 
in  the  south-west  of  (iermany,  Prussia  saw 
with  just  alarm  that  Fr.iiuc  was  assuming 
that  influence  lierself,  and  that,  unless  op- 
posed, she  was  likely  to  become  as  power- 
ful in  the  north  of  (icrmany,  as  she  had 
rendered  herself  in  ttie  south-western  cir- 
cles. .Above  all,  Prussia  was  alarmed  at 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  an  associv 
tion  which  placed  under  the  direct  influ 
ence  of  France  so  large  a  proportion  of 
wiiat  had  been  lately  comoonent  parts  of 
the  (lermanic  Empire.  The  dissolution 
of  the  (iermanic  Empire  itself  w.as  an  event 
no  less  surprising  and  embarrassing;  for, 
besides  all  the  other  important  points,  ii\ 
which  the   position  of   Pruasi.i  was   altered 


by  the  annihilation  of  that  ancient  confed- 
Prussian  forces  to  take  possession  of  Hano-  '  cracy,  she  lost  thereby  the  pros'pcct  of  her 
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own  monarch  being,  upon  the  decline  of 
Austria,  chosen  to  wear  the  imperial  crown, 
as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  federa- 
tion. 

One  way  remained,  to  balance  the  new 
species  of  power  which  France  had  ac- 
quired by  these  innovations  on  the  state  of 
Europe.  It  was  possible,  by  forming  the 
northern  princes  of  the  German  empire  into 
a  league  of  the  same  character  with  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Pvhine,  having'Prussia 
instead  of  France  for  its  protector,  to  cre- 
ate such  an  equilibrium  as  might  render  it 
difficult  or  dangerous  for  Buonaparte  to 
use  his  means,  however  greatly  enlarged, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  north  of  Europe . 
it  was,  therefore,  determined  in  the  Prus- 
sian cabinet  to  form  a  league  on  this  prin- 
ciple. 

This  proposed  Northern  Confederacy, 
however,  could  not  well  be  established 
without  communication  with  France;  and 
Buonaparte,  though  offering  no  direct  op- 
position to  the  formation  of  a  league,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  that  of  the  Rhine, 
started  such  obstacles  to  the  project  in  de- 
tail, as  were  likely  to  render  its  establish- 
ment on  an  effectual  footing  impossible.  It 
was  said  by  his  ministers,  that  Napoleon 
was  to  take  the  Hanseatic  towns  under  his 
own  immediate  protection  ;  that  the  wise 
prince  who  governed  Saxony  showed  no 
desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  proposed 
Confederacy  ;  and  that  France  would  per- 
mit no  power  to  be  forced  into  such  a  mea- 
sure. Finally,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  who  was  naturally  reckoned  upon 
as  an  important  member  of  the  proposed 
Northern  League,  was  tampered  with  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  join  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Rhine,  instead  of  that  which  was 
proposed  to  be  formed  under  the  protector- 
ate of  Prussia.  This  prince,  afraid  to  de- 
cide which  of  these  powerful  nations  he 
should  adhere  to,  remained  in  a  state  of 
neutrality,  notwithstanding  the  offers  of 
France  ;  and,  by  doing  so,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Napoleon,  from  which  in  the 
sequel  he  suffered  severely. 

By  this  partial  interruption  and  opposi- 
tion, Napoleon  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Prussia  to  make  any  effectual  efforts  for 
combining  together  those  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  German  empire,  over  which 
her  military  power  and  geographical  posi- 
tion gave  her  natural  influence.  This  dis- 
appointment, with  the  sense  of  having  been 
outwitted  by  the  French  government,  ex- 
cited feelings  of  chagrin  and  resentment  in 
the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  corresponded 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  In  the  former,  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  was,  despite  for  disappoint- 
ed hopes,  and  a  desire  of  revenge  on  the 
sovereign  and  state  by  whom  they  had  been 
overreached;  in  the  latter,  there  prevailed 
a  keen  and  honourable  sense  that  Prussia 
had  lost  her  character  through  the  truck- 
ling policy  of  her  administration 

SVhatevf-r  reluctance  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin had  shown  to  enter  into  hostilities  with 
France,  the  court  and  country  never  ap- 
pear to  have  shared  that  sensation.     The 


former  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
young,  beautiful,  and  high-spirited  Queen, 
and  of  Louis  of  Prussia,  a  prince  who  felt 
with  impatience  the  decaying  importance 
of  that  kingdom,  which  the  victories  of  the 
Great  Frederick  had  raised  to  such  a  pitch 
of  glory.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous band  of  noble  youths,  impatient  for 
war,  as  the  means  of  emulating  the  fame  of 
their  fathers  ;  but  ignorant  how  little  like- 
ly were  even  the  powerful  and  well-disci- 
plined forces  of  Frederick,  unless  directed 
by  his  genius,  to  succeed  in  opposition  to 
troops  not  inferior  to  themselves,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  leader  who  had  long  appeared 
to  chain  victory  to  his  chariot  wheels. 
The  sentiments  of  the  young  Prussian  no- 
blesse were  sufficiently  indicated,  by  their 
going  to  sharpen  their  sabres  on  the  thresh- 
old of  La  Foret,  the  ambassador  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  wilder  frolic  of  breaking 
the  windows  of  the  ministers  supposed  to 
be  in  the  French  interest.  The  Queen 
appeared  frequently  in  the  uniform  of  the 
regiment  which  bore  her  name,  and  some- 
times rode  herself  at  their  head,  to  give  en- 
thusiasm to  the  soldiery.  This  was  soon 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  had  the 
military  talents  of  the  Prussian  generals 
borne  any  correspondence  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  an  issue  to  the 
campaign  might  have  been  expected  far 
different  from  that  which  took  place.  The 
manner  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
Queen,  the  King,  and  Prince  Louis,  were 
treated  in  the  Moniteur,  tended  still  more 
to  exasperate  the  quarrel ;  for  Napoleon's 
studious  and  cautious  exclusion  from  the 
government  paper  of  such  political  arti- 
cles as  had  not  his  own  previous  approba- 
tion, rendered  him  in  reason  accountable 
for  all  which  appeared  there. 

The  people  of  Prussia  at  large  were 
clamorous  for  war.  They,  too,  were  sen- 
sible that  the  late  versatile  conduct  of  their 
cabinet  had  exposed  them  to  the  censure, 
and  even  the  scorn  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
Buonaparte  seeing  the  crisis  ended,  in 
which  the  firmness  of  Prussia  might  have 
preserved  the  balance  of  Europe,  retained 
no  longer  any  respect  for  those  whom  he 
had  made  his  dupes,  but  treated  with  total 
disregard  the  remonstrances,  which,  before 
the  advantages  obtained  at  IJlm  and  .Aus- 
terlitz,  he  must  have  listened  to  with  re- 
spect and  deference. 

Another  circumstance  of  a  very  exasper- 
ating character  took  place  at  this  time. 
One  Palm,  a  bookseller  at  Nuremberg,  had 
exposed  to  sale  a  pamphlet,  containing 
icinarks  on  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  in 
which  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  were 
treated  with  considerable  severity.  The 
bookseller  was  seized  upon  for  t!iis  offonre 
by  the  F'rench  gens  d'arraes,  and  transfer- 
red to  Braiuiau,  where  he  was  brought 
before  a  military  commission,  tried  for  a 
libel  on  the  Emperor  of  F'rance,  found  guil- 
ty, and  shot  to  death  in  terms  of  his  sen- 
tence. The  murder  of  this  poor  man,  for 
such  it  literally  was,  whether  immediately 
I  flowing  from  Buonaparte's  mandate,  or  the 
effect  of  the  furious  zeal  of  some  of  his 
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officers,  excited  deep  and  general  iadigaa- 
tion. 

The  constitution  of  many  of  the  states 
in  Germany  is  despotic;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  number  of  independent  principalities. 
and  the  privileges  of  tlie  free  towns,  have 
always  insured  to  the  nation  at  large  the 
blessings  of  a  free  press,  which,  much  ad- 
dicted as  they  are  to  literature,  the  (ler- 
mans  value  as  it  deserves.  The  cruel  ef- 
fort now  made  to  fetter  this  unshackled  e.\- 
pression  of  opinion,  was,  of  course,  most 
unfavourable  to  his  authority  by  whom 
it  had  been  commanded.  The  thousand 
presses  ot  Germany  continued  on  every 
possible  opportunity  to  dwell  on  the  fate 
of  Palm  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  si.\  or  sev- 
en years  from  his  death,  it  niight  be  reck- 
oned among  the  leading  causes  which  ul- 
timately determined  tlie  popular  opinion 
against  Napoleon.  It  had  not  less  effect  at 
the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed; 
and  the  ejes  of  all  Ger::!any  were  turned 
upon  Prussia,  as  the  only  member  of  the 
late  Holy  Roman  League,  by  whom  the 
progress  of  the  public  enemy  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  could  be  arrested  in  its 
course. 

Amidst  the  general  ferment  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  Alexander  once  more  appeared  in 
person  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and,  more 
successful  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
prevailed  on  the  King  of  Prussia  .at  length 
to  unsheath  the  sword.  The  support  of 
the  powerful  hosts  of  Russia  was  promised  : 
and,  defeated  by  the  fatal  field  of  .\uster- 
litz  in  his  attempt  to  preserve  the  south- 
east of  C;erraany  from  French  influence. 
Alexander  now  stood  forth  to  assist  Prussia 
38  the  Champion  of  the  Nortli.  An  at- 
tempt had  indeed  been  made  tlirough  means 
of  D'Oubril,  a  Russian  envoy  at  Paris,  to 
obtain  a  general  peace  for  Europe,  in  con- 
currence with  that  which  Lord  Lauder- 
dale was  endeavouring  to  negotiate  on  the 
part  of  Britain  ;  but  the  treaty  entirely  mis- 
carried. 

While  Prussia  thus  declared  herself  the 
enemy  of  France,  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a 
mailer  of  course,  that  she  should  become 
once  more  the  friend  of  Britain  ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  power  lost  no  time  in  manifesting 
an  amicable  dispositaon  on  her  part,  by 
recalling  the  order  which  blockaded  the 
Prussian  ports,  and  annihilated  her  com- 
merce. But  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  evinced, 
in  the  moment  when  about  to  commence 
hoslilitcs,  the  same  selfish  insincerity 
which  had  dictated  all  their  previous  con- 
duct. While  sufficiently  desirous  of  ob- 
taining British  money  to  maintain  the  ap- 
proaching wir,  they  showed  great  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  Hanover,  an  acquisition 
made  in  a  marii:cr  so  unworthy  ;  and  the 
Prussian  minister.  Lucchcsitii,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  tell  the  British  ambassador.  Lord 
Morpeth,  that  the  fate  of  the  I'.lectorate 
would  depend  upon  the  event  of  nrrna. 

Little  good  could  be  augured  from  Ihc 
interp+jsition  of  a  power,  who,  pretending 
to  arm  in  behalf  of  ihe  rights  of  nations, 
refused  to  part  with  an  acquisition  which 
•he  herself  iiad  made,  contrary  to  all  lh'_ 


rules  of  justice  and  good  faith.  Still  les« 
was  a  favourable  event  to  be  hoped  for, 
when  the  management  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  the  same  incapable  or  faithless 
ministers,  who  had  allowed  every  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  of  asserting  the  rights  of 
Prussia,  when,  perhaps,  her  assuming  a  firm 
attitude  might  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  war  altogether.  But  the  resolution 
which  had  been  delayed,  when  so  many  fa- 
vourable occasions  were  suffered  to  escape 
unemployed,  was  at  length  adopted  with  an 
imprudent  precipitation,  which  left  Prussia 
neither  time  to  adopt  the  wisest  warlike 
measures,  nor  to  look  out  for  those  states- 
men and  generals  by  whom  such  measures  ' 
couid  have  been  most  efTecluallv  executed 

.\bout  the  middle  of  .\ugu'st,  Prussia 
began  to  arm.  Perhaps  there  are  few  ex- 
amples of  a  war  declared  with  the  almost 
unaminous  consent  of  a  great  and  warlike 
people,  which  was  brought  to  an  earlier  and 
more  unhappy  termination.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  KnobelsdorfT,  the  Prussian  envoy, 
was  called  upon  by  Talleyrand  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  martial  attitude  assumed  by 
his  slate.  In  reply,  a  paper  was  delivered, 
containing  three  propositions,  or  rather 
demands.  First,  That  the  French  troops 
which  had  entered  the  German  territory, 
sliould  instantly  re-cross  the  Rhine.  .Sec- 
ondly, That  France  should  desist  from  pre- 
senting obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a 
league  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  to 
comprehend  all  the  states,  without  excep- 
tion, which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Thirdly,  That 
negotiations  should  be  immediately  com- 
menced, for  the  purpose,  of  detaching  the 
fortress;  of  Wesel  from  the  French  empire, 
and  for  the  restitution  of  three  abbeys, 
which  Murat  had  chosen  to  seize  upon  as 
a  part  of  his  Duchy  of  Berg.  Wit!>  tliis 
manifesto  was  delivered  a  long  explanatory 
letter,  containing  severe  remarks  on  the 
system  of  encroachment  which  P'rance  had 
acted  upon.  Such  a  text  and  commentary, 
considering  their  peremptory  tone,  and  the 
pride  and  power  of  him  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  in  such  unqualified  terms,  must 
have  been  understood  to  amount  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  And  yet,  although  Prussia, 
in  common  with  all  Europe,  had  just  reason 
to  complain  of  the  encroachments  cf  France, 
and  her  rapid  strides  to  univers.al  empire, 
it  would  appear  that  the  two  first  articles 
in  the  King's  declaration,  were  subjects 
rather  of  negotiation  than  grounds  of  an 
absolute  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the 
fortress  of  Wesel,  and  the  three  abbeys, 
were  scarce  of  importance  enough  to  plunge 
the  whole  empire  into  blood  for  the  sake 
of  them. 

Prussia,  indeed,  was  U ss  actually  aggriev- 
ed than  she  was  mortified  and  offended. 
She  saw  she  had  been  outwitted  by  Buona- 
parte in  the  negotiation  of  Vienna;  that  he 
was  juggling  with  her  in  the  matter  of  Han- 
over ;  that  she  was  in  danger  of  beholding 
Savony  and  Hesse  -vithdrawn  from  her  pro- 
t'  ction.  to  be  placed  under  that  of  P" ranee  ; 
and  under  a  general  sense  of  these  injuries, 
thouuh  rallier  apprehended  than  really  sijg- 
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tained,  she  hurried  to  the  field.     If  ncgotia- ;  as  far  as  the  banks   of  the  lUer.     Saxonj 
tions  could  have   been   protracted  till   the  j  was  in   the    present  campaign,  as  Bavaria 


advance  of  the  Russian  armies,  it  might  have 
given  a  different  face  to  the  war  ;  but  in 
the  warlike  ardour  which  possessed  the 
Prussians,  they  were  desirous  to  secure 
the  advantages  which,  in  military  affairs, 
belong  to  the  assailants,  without  weighing 
the  circumstances  which,  in  their  situation, 
rendered  such  precipitation  fatal 

Besides,  such  advantages  were  not  easily 
to  be  obtained  over  Buonaparte,  who  was 
not  a  man  to  be  amused  by  words  when  the 
moment  of  action  arrived.  Four  days  bel'ore 
the  delivery  of  the  Prussian  note  to  his 
minister,  Buonaparte  had  left  Paris,  and  was 
personally  in  the  field  collecting  his  own  im- 
mense forces,  and  urging  the  contribution 
of  those  contingents  which  the  Confederate 
Princes  of  the  Rhine  were  bound  to  sup- 
ply. His  answer  to  the  hostile  note  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  addressed,  not  to  that 
monarch,  but  to  his  own  soldiers.  -'They 
have  dared  to  demand,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
should  retreat  at  the  first  sight  of  their 
army.  Fools  !  could  they  not  reflect  how 
impossible  they  found  it  to  deaL'oy  Paris, 
a  task  incomparably  more  easy  than  to  tar- 
nish the  honour  of  the  Great  JNation.  Let 
the  Prussian  army  expect  the  same  fate 
which' they  encountered  fourteen  years  ago, 
since  experience  has  not  taught  them,  that 
while  it  is  easy  to  acquire  additional  do- 
minions and  increase  of  power,  by  the 
friendship  of  France,  her  enmity,  on  the 
contrary,  which  will  only  bo  provoked  by 
those  who  are  totally  destitute  of  sense 
and  reason,  is  more  terrible  than  the  tem- 
pests of  the  oceAn." 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  again  p'aced  at 
the  head  of  his  armies  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  his  3  outh,  this  general  had  gain- 
ed renown  under  his  uncle  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand. But  it  had  been  lost  in  the  retreat 
from  Champagne  in  1792,  where  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  out-manoeuvred  by 
Dumouriez  and  his  army  of  conscripts.  He 
was  seventy-two  years  old,  and  is  said  to 
have  added  the  obstinacy  of  ag'  to  others 
of  the  infirmities  which  naturally  attend  it. 
He  was  not  communicative,  nor  accessible 
to  any  of  the  other  generals,  excepting 
Mollendorf;  and  this  generated  a  disun- 
ion of  councils  in  the  Prussian  camp,  and 
the  personal  dislike  of  the  army  to  him  by 
whom  It  was  commanded. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  formed  by 
this  ill-i'ated  Prince,  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  injudicious,  and  the  more  so,  as 
it  is  censurable  on  exactly  the  same  grounds 
as  that  of  Austria  in  the  late  war.  Prussia 
could  not  expect  to  have  the  advantage  of 
numbers  in  the  contest.  It  was  therefore 
her  obvious  policy  to  procrastinate  and 
lengthen  out  negotiation,  until  she  could 
liave  the  advantage  of  the  Russian  forces. 
Instead  of  this,  it  was  determined  to  rush 
forward  towards  Franconia,  and  oppose  the 
Prussian  army  alone  to  the  wiiole  force  of 
France,  commanded  by  their  renowned 
Einperor. 


in  the  former,  desiro.us  of  remaining  neu- 
ter ;  and  the  hasty  advance  of  the  Prussiao 
armies  was  designed  to  compel  the  Elector 
Augustus  to  embrace  their  cause.  It  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  ;  and  the  Sovereign  of 
Saxony  united  his  forces,  though  reluc- 
tantly, with  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians, 
unaer  Prince  Hohenloe.  The  conduct  of 
the  Prussians  towards  the  Saxons,  bore  the 
same  ominous  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Austrians  to  the  Bavarians.  Their  troops 
behaved  in  the  country  of  Saxony  more  as 
if  they  were  in  the  land  of  a  tributary  than 
an  ally,  and  while  the  assistance  of  the 
good  and  peaceable  Prince  was  sternly  ex- 
acted, no  efforts  were  made  to  conciliate 
his  good-will,  or  soothe  the  pride  of  his 
subjects.  In  their  behaviour  to  the  Saxons 
in  general,  the  Prussians  showed  too  much 
of  the  haughty   spirit   that  goes  before    a 

The  united  force  of  the  Prussian  army, 
with  its  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  confident  in 
their  own  courage,  in  the  rigid  discipline 
wliich  continued  to  distinguish  their  ser- 
vice, and  in  the  animating  recollections  of 
the  victorious  career  of  the  Great  Freder- 
ick. There  were  many  generals  and  sol- 
diers in  their  ranks  who  had  served  under 
him;  but,  amongst  that  troop  of  veterans, 
Biucher  alone  was  destined  to  do  distin- 
guished honour  to  the  school. 

Notwithstanding  these  practical  errors, 
the  address  of  the  Prussian  King  to  his  ar- 
my was  in  better  taste  than  the  vaunting 
proclamation  of  Buonaparte,  and  concluded 
with  a  passage,  which,  though  its  accom- 
plishment was  long  delayed,  nevertheless 
proved  at  last  prophetic  : — ''  We  go,"  said 
Frederick  William,  "  to  encounter  an  ene- 
my, wno  has  vanquished  numerous  armies, 
humiliated  monarchs,  destroyed  constitu- 
tions, and  deprived  more  than  one  state  of 
its  independence,  and  even  of  its  very  name. 
He  has  threatened  a  similar  fate  to  Prussia, 
and  proposes  to  reduce  us  to  the  dominion 
of  a  strange  people,  who  would  suppress  the 
very  name  of  (jermans.  The  fate  oi°  armies, 
a;:  I  of  nations,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
niighty  ;  but  constant  victory,  and  durable 
prosperity,  are  never  granted  save  to  the 
cause  of  justice." 

While  Buonaparte  assembled  in  F'ranco- 
nia  an  army  considerably  superior  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  Prussians,  the  latter  oc- 
cupied the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Saalc,  and  seemed,  in  doing  so,  to  re- 
nounce all  the  advantage  of  making  the  at- 
tack on  the  enemy  ere  he  had  collected  his 
forces.  Yet  to  make  such  an  attack  was, 
and  must  have  been,  the  principal  motive 
of  their  hasty  and  precipitate  advance,  es- 
pecially after  they  had  secured  its  primary 
object,  the  accession  of  Saxony  to  the  cam- 
paign. The  position  which  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  occupied  was  indeed  very  strong 
as  a  defensive  one,  but  the  means  of  support. 
ingso  large  an  army  were  not  easily  to  be  ob- 


The   motive   too,   was    similar   to    that    tained  in  such  a  barren  country  as  that  about 
which  had  determined  Austria  to  advance  j  Weimar  j  and  their  magazines  and  depots 
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of  provisions  were  injudiciously  placed,  not  I  Prussians  .and  their  supplies,  providing  tlie7 
close  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  but  at  Kaum-  were  able  to  clear  the  course  of  the  Saale. 
Durg,  and  other  places,  upon  their  extreme  With  this  view  the  l-"rench  right  wing, 
left,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  commanded  .by  Soult  and  Key,  marched 
risk  of  Deiiig  separated  from  them.  It  might  |  upon  Hof.  The  centre  was  uuder  Berna- 
be  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain-  ,  doiie  ;«:d  Davoust,  with  the  guard  com- 
ing tbrage  and  subsistence,  that  the  Hrus-  j  manded  by  Murat.  They  moved  on  Saal- 
sian  army  was  extended  upon  a  line  by  far  j  burg  and  Schleitz.  The  left  wing  was  led 
too  much  prolonged  to  admit  of  mutual  sup-  by  Augeniau  against  Coburg  and  SaaKeld. 
port.  Indeed,  they  may  be  considered  rath-  It  was  the  object  of  tl)i3  grand  combined 
er  as  disposed  in  cantonments  than  as  oc-  '  movement  to  overwhelm  ihe  Prussian  left 
cupying  a  military  position  ;  and  as  they  re-  ;  wing,  w.Sich  was  extended  farther  than  pru- 
mained  strictly  on  the  defensive,  an  oppor-  decce  j.'C/ciitted  ;  and,  having  beaten  this 
(unity  was  gratuitously  offered  to  Buona-  part  of  tlio  array,  to  turn  their  whole  posi- 
parte  to  attack  their  divisions  in  detail,  of  tion,  and  possess  themselves  of  tlieir  maga- 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  with  j  zines.  After  some  previous  skirmishes,  a 
his  usual  talent.     The  head-quarters  of  the  i  serious  action  took  place  at  Saalfeld,  where 


Prussians,  where  were  the  King  and  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  were  at  Weimar;  their  left, 
under  Prince  Hohenloe,  were  at  Schleitz  ; 
and  their  right  extended  as  far  as  Muhl- 
hausen,  leaving  thus  a  space  of  ninety 
miles  betwixt  the  extreme  flanks  of  their 
line. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime,  commenc- 
ed the  campaign,  according  to  iirs  custom, 
by  a  series  of  partial  actions  fought  on  dif- 
ferent points,  in  which  his  usual  combina- 
tions obtained  his  usual  success  ;  the  whole 
tending  to  straiten  the  Prussians  in  their 
position,  to  interrupt  their  communications, 
separate  them  from  their  supplies,  and  com- 
pel them  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  from  ne- 
cessity, not  choice,  in  which  dispirited 
troops,  under  baffled  and  outwitted  gener- 
als, were  to  encounter  with  soldiers  who 
bad  already  obtained  a  foretaste  of  victory, 
and  who  fought  under  the  most  renowned 
commanders,  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
whole  being  directed  by  the  master  spirit 
t>f  the  age. 

Upon  the  8th  October,  Buonaparte  gave 
Tent  to  his  resentment  in  a  bulletiu,  in 
which  he  complained  of  having  received  a 
letter  of  twenty  pages,  signed  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  being,  as  he  alleged,  a  sort  of 
wretched  pamphlet,  such  as  England  en- 
gaged hireling  authors  to  compose  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  a-year. 
■'  I  am  sorry,''  he  said,  "  for  my  brother, 
who  does  not  understand  the  French  lan- 
guage and  has  certainly  never  read  that 
rhapsody."'  The  same  publication  contain- 
ed much  in  ridicule  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Louis.  It  bears  evident  marks  of 
Napoleon's  own  compobition,  which  was 
aa  singular,  though  not  so  felicitous,  as  his 
mode  of  fighting;  but  it  was  of  little  use 
to  censure  either  the  style  or  the  reasoning 
of  the  lord  of  so  many  legions.  His  arms 
Boon  made  the  impression  which  he  desir- 
ed upon  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

The  F'rench  advanced,  in  three  divisions, 
apon  the  dislocated  and  extended  disposi- 
tion of  the  large  but  ill-arranged  Prussiaji 
army.  It  was  a  primary  and  irretrievable 
fault  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  his 
magazines,  and  reserves  of  artillery  and  am- 


Prince   Louis   of  Prussia  commanded  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Prussian  left  wing. 

In  the  ardour  and  inexperience  of  youth, 
the  brave  Prince,  instead  of  being  content- 
ed with  defending  the  bridge  on  the  Saafe, 
quitted  that  advantageous  position,  to  ad- 
vance with  unequal  forces  against  Lannes, 
who  was  marching  upon  him  from  Graffen- 
thal.  If  bravery  could  have  atoned  for  im- 
prudence, the  battle  of  Saalfeld  would  not 
have  been  lost.  Prince  Louis  showed  the 
utmost  gallantry  in  lecding  his  men  whea 
they  advanced,  and  in  rallying  them  when 
they  fled.  He  was  killed  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  a  French  subaltern,  who  requir- 
ed him  to  surrender,  and  receiving  a  sabre- 
wound  for  reply,  plunged  his  sword  into  the 
Prince's  body.'  Several  of  his  staff  fell 
around  him. 

The  victory  of  Saalfeld  opened  the  course 
of  the  Saale  to  the  Frencli,  who  instantly 
advanced  on  Nauraburg.  Buonaparte  was 
at  Gera,  within  half  a  day's  journey  from 
the  latter  city,  whence  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  victor,  (for  victorious  he  already 
felt  himself  by  his  numbers  and  position,) 
and  seasoned  with  the  irony  of  a  successful 
foe.  He  regretted  his  good  brother  had 
been  made  to  sign  the  wretched  pamphlet 
which  had  borne  his  name,  but  which  be 
protested  he  did  not  impute  to  him  as 
his  composition.  Had  Prussia  asked  any 
practicable  favour  of  hiia,  he  said  he  would 
have  granted  it ;  but  she  had  asked  his  dis- 
honour, and  ought  to  have  known  there 
could  be  but  one  2r.*v/sr.  In  considera- 
tion of  their  former  friendship.  Napoleon 
stated  himself  to  be  ready  to  restore  peace 
to  Prussia  and  her  monarch  ;  and,  advising 
his  good  brother  to  dismiss  such  coun- 
sellors as  reconimended  the  present  war 
and  that  of  179>,  he  bade  him  heartily  fare- 
well. 

Buonaparte  neither  expected  nor  receiv- 
ed any  answer  to  this  missive,  which  was 
written  under  the  exulting  sensations  ex- 
perienced by  the  angler,  when  he  feels  the 
fish  is  hooked,  and  about  to  become  his  se- 
cure prey.  iVaumburg  and  its  magazines 
were  consigned  to  tha  flames,  which  first 


munition,  were  placed  atNaumburg,  instead  |  announced  to  the  Prussians  that  the  French 
of  being  closed  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  |  army  h.id  gotten  completely  into  their  rear, 
under  the  protection  of  his  main  bfidy.  |  had  destroyed  their  magazines,  and,  being 
This  ill-limed  separation  rendered  it  easy  |  now  interposed  betwixt  them  and  Saxony, 
for  the    French   to   interpose  betsvixt  the  i  left  Uiem  no  alternative  save  that  of  battle 
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which  was  to  be  waged  at  the  greatest  dis- 
ftdvantage  with  an  alert  enemy,  to  whom 
their  supineness  had  already  given  the 
choice  of  time  and  place  for  it.  There  was 
also  tliis  ominous  consideration,  that,  in 
case  of  disaster,  the  Prussians  hact  neither 
principle,  nor  order,  nor  line  of  retreat.  The 
enemy  were  betwixt  them  and  Magdeburj, 
which  ought  to  have  been  their  rallyinif 
point ;  and  the  army  of  the  Great  Frederick 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  brought  to  combat 
with  as  little  reflection  or  military  science, 
as  a  herdof  school-boys  might  have  display- 
ed in  a  mutiny. 

Too  late  determined  to  make  some  exer- 
tion to  clear  their  communic^itions  to  the 
rear,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  person,  marched  with  great 
part  of  their  army  to  the  recovery  ofNaum- 
burg.  Here  Davoust,  who  had  taken  the 
place,  remained  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 
six-and-thirty  thousand  men,  with  whom  he 
was  to  oppose  nearly  double  the  number. 
The  march  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
so  slow,  as  to  lose  the  advantage  of  this  su- 
periority. He  paused  on  the  evening  of  the 
twelfth  on  the  heights  of  Auerstadt,  and 
gave  Davoust  time  to  reinforce  the  troops 
with  which  he  occupied  the  strong  defile  of 
Koesen.  The  next  morning,  Davoust,  with 
strong  reinforcements,  but  still  unequal  in 
numbers  to  the  Prussians,  marched  towards 
the  enemy,  whose  columns  were  already  in 
motion.  The  vanguard  of  both  armies  met, 
without  previously  knowing  that  they  were 
so  closely  approaching  each  other,  so  thick 
lay  the  mist  upon  the  ground. 

The  village  of  Hassen-Hausen,  near 
which  the  opposite  armies  were  first  made 
aware  of  each  other's  proximity,  became  in- 
stantly the  scene  of  a  severe  conflict,  and 
was  taken  and  retaken  repeatedly.  The 
Prussian  cavalry,  being  superior  in  numbers 
to  ihat  of  the  French,  and  long  famous  for 
its  appointments  and  discipline,  attacked 
repeatedly,  and  was  as  often  resisted  by  the 
French  squares  of  infantry,  whom  they  found 
it  impossible  to  throw  into  disorder,  or  break 
Hpon  any  point.  The  French  having  thus 
repelled  the  Prussian  horse,  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  some  woods  and  the 
village  of  Spilberg,  and  remained  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  that  of  Hassen-Hau- 
sen. The  Prussians  had  by  this  time  main- 
tained the  battle  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eleven,  and  being  now  engaged  on  all 
points,  with  the  exception  of  two  divisions 
of  the  reserve,  had  suffered  great  loss.  The 
Generalissimo,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  wound- 
ed in  the  face  by  a  grape-shot,  was  carried 
off  J  so  was  General  Schmettau,  and  other 
officers  of  distinction.  The  want  of  an  ex- 
perienced chief  began  to  be  felt,  when,  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  situation, 
the  King  of  Prussia  received  intelligence 
that  General  Mollendorf,  who  commanded 
his  right  wing,  stationed  near  Jena,  was  in 
the  act  of  being  defeated  by  Buonaparte  in 
person.  The  King  took  the  generous  but 
perhaps  desperate  resolution,  of  trying, 
whether  in  one  general  charge  he  could  not 
redeem  the  fortune  of  the  day,  by  defeating 
that  part  of  the  French  with  which  he  was 


personally  engaged.  He  ordered  the  at- 
tack to  be  made  along  all  the  line,  and  with 
all  the  forces  which  he  had  in  the  field  ; 
and  his  commands  were  obeyed  with  gal- 
lantry enough  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  troops,  but  not  to  lead  to  success.  They 
were  beaten  off,  and  the  French  resumed 
the  offensive  in  tlicir  turn. 

Still  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  seems 
now  to  have  taken  the  command  upon  him- 
self, endeavouring  to  supply  the  want  of 
professional  experience  bv  courage,  brought 
up  his  last  reserves,  and  encouraged  his  bro- 
ken troops  rather  to  make  a  final  stand  for 
victory,  than  to  retreat  in  face  of  a  conquer- 
ing army.  This  effort  also  proved  in  vain. 
The  Prussian  line  was  attacked  everywhere 
at  once  ;  centre  and  wings  were  broken 
through  by  the  French  at  the  bayonet's 
point;  and  the  retreat,  after  so  many  fruit- 
less efforts,  in  which  no  division  had  been 
left  unengaged,  was  of  the  most  disorderly 
character.  But  the  confusion  was  increas- 
ed tenfold,  when,  as  the  defeated  troops 
reached  Weimar,  they  fell  in  with  the  right 
wing  of  their  own  army,  fugitives  like  them- 
selves, and  who  were  attempting  to  retreat 
in  the  same  direction.  The  disorder  of  two 
routed  armies  meeting  in  opposing  currents, 
soon  became  inextricable.  The  roads  were 
choked  up  with  artillery  and  baggage  wag- 
ons ;  the  retreat  became  a  hurried  flight; 
and  the  King  liimself,  who  had  shown  the 
utmost  courage  during  the  battle  of  Auer- 
stadt, was  as  length,  for  personal  safety, 
compelled  to  leave  the  high  roads,  and  es- 
cape across  the  fields,  escorted  by  a  small 
body  of  cavalry. 

VVhile  the  left  of  the  Prussian  army  were 
in  the  act  of  combating  Davoust  at  Auer- 
stadt, their  right,  as  we  have  hinted,  were 
with  equally  bad  fortune  engaged  at  Jena. 
This  second  action,  though  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  two,  has  always  given  the  name 
to  the  double  battle  ;  because  it  was  at  Je- 
na that  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  person. 

The  F'rench  F.mpcror  had  arrived  at  this 
town,  which  is  situated  upon  the  Sa.ile,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  and  had  lost  no  time 
in  issuing  those  orders  to  his  Mareschals, 
which  produced  the  demonstrations  of  Da- 
voust, and  the  victory  of  Auerstadt.  His  at- 
tention was  not  less  turned  to  the  pnsition 
he  himself  occupied,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  prospect  of  fighting  Mollendorf,  and  the 
right  of  ihe  Prussians,  on  the  next  morning. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  formed  or  en- 
larged, in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  roads 
by  which  he  proposed  to  bring  up  his  artil- 
lery on  the  succeeding  day,  and,  bv  hewing 
the  solid  rock,  made  a  path  practicable  for 
guns  to  the  plateau,  or  elevated  plain  in  the 
front  of  Jena,  where  his  centre  was  estab- 
lished. The  Prussian  army  lay  before  them, 
extended  on  a  line  of  six  leagues,  while 
that  of  Napoleon,  extremely  concentrated, 
showed  a  verv  narrow  front,  but  was  well 
secured  both  in  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear. 
Buonaparte,  according  to  his  custom,  slept 
in  the  bivouac,  surrounded  by  his  guards 
In  the  morning  he  harangued  his  soldiers, 
and  recommended  to  them  to  stand  firm 
against  the  charges  of  the  Prussian  cavalry, 
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which  had  been  lepresented  as  very  re- 
doubtable. As  before  Ulin  lie  had  promis- 
ed his  soldiers  a  repetition  of  the  battle  of 
Maren','o.  so  now  he  pointed  out  to  his  men 
that  the  Prussians,  separated  from  their 
nri^azincs,  ;ind  cut  olF  from  their  country, 
were  in  the  situation  of  Mack  at  I  Im.  He 
told  them  that  the  enemy  no  longer  fought 
for  honour  and  victory,  but  for  the  chance  of 
opening  away  to  retreat ;  and  he  added,  that 
the  corps  which  should  permit  them  to  es- 
cape would  lose  their  honour.  The  French 
re,slied  with  loud  shouts,  and  demanded  in- 
Btantly  to  advance  to  the  combat.  The  F,m- 
peror  ordered  the  columns  destined  for  the 
attack  to  descend  into  the  plain.  His  cen- 
tre consisted  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
two  divisions  of  Lannes.  .\ugereau  com- 
manded the  right,  which  rested  on  a  village 
and  a  forest  ;  and  boull's  division,  with  a 
part  of  Ney's,  were  upon  the  left. 

General  MoUenoorf  advanced  on  his  side, 
and  both  armies,  as  at  Auerstadt,  were  hid 
from  each  other  by  the  mist,  until  suddenly 
the  atmosphere  cleared,  and  showed  them 
to  each  other  within  the  distance  of  half 
cannon-shot.  The  conflict  instantly  com- 
menced. It  began  on  the  French  right, 
where  the  Prustians  attacked  with  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  Augereau  from  the  village 
on  which  he  rested  his  extreme  flank.  Lan- 
nes was  sent  to  support  him,  by  whose  suc- 
cour he  was  enabled  to  stand  his  ground. 
The  battle  then  became  general,  and  the 
Prussians  showed  themselves  such  masters 
«f  discipline,  that  it  was  long  impossible  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  men,  who  advanced, 
retired,  or  moved  to  either  flank,  with  the 
regularity  of  machines.  Soult  at  length,  by 
the  most  desperate  efforts,  dispossessed  the 
Prussians  opposed  to  him  of  the  woods  from 
which  they  had  annoyed  the  French  left ; 
and  at  the  same  conjuncture  the  division 
of  Ney,  and  a  large  reserve  of  cavalry,  ap- 
peared upon  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon, 
thus  strengthened,  advanced  the  centre, 
consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard,  who,  being  fresh  and  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  compelled  the  Prussian  army  to 
give  way.  Their  retreat  was  at  first  order- 
ly ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  Buonaparte's  tactics 
to  pour  attack  after  attack  upon  a  worsted 
enemy,  as  the  billows  of  a  tempestuous 
ocean  follow  each  other  in  succession,  till 
the  last  waves  totally  disperse  the  fragments 
•f  the  bulwark  which  the  first  have  breach- 
ed. Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  and 
the  cavalry  of  reserve,  charged,  as  one  who 
would  merit,  as  far  as  bravery  could  merit, 
the  splendid  destinies  which  seemed  now 
opening  to  him.  The  Prussian  infantry 
were  unable  to  support  the  shock,  nor  could 
their  cavalry  protect  them.  The  rout  be- 
came general.  Great  part  of  the  artillery 
was  taken,  and  the  broken  troops  retreated 
in  disorder  upon  Weimar,  where,  as  wc 
have  already  stated,  their  confusion  became 
inextricable,  by  their  encountering  the  oth- 
er tide  of  fugitives  from  their  own  left, 
which  was  directed  upon  Weimar  also.  .\11 
leading  and  following  seemed  now  lost  in 
tills  army,  so  lately  confiding  in  its  numbers 
tnd  diacipline.    There  was  scarcely  a  gen- 


I  eral  left  to  issue  orders,  scarcely  a  soldier 
\  disposed  to  obey  them  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  than  any 
resolved  purpose,  that  several  broken  regi- 
ments were  directed,  or  directed  them- 
selves, upon  .Magde!)urg,  where  Prince  Ho- 
henloe  endeavoured  torallv  thein. 

Besides  the  double  battle  of  Jena  and 
.\uerstadt.  Hernadotte  had  his  share  in  the 
conrtict,  as  he  worsted  at  .\poida,  a  village 
betwixt  these  two  points  of  general  action, 
a  lar'je  detachment.  The  French  accounts 
state  that  iJO.OOO  Prussians  were  killed  and 
taken  in  the  course  of  this  fatal  day  ;  that 
three  hundred  guns  fell  into  theirpower, 
with  twenty  generals,  or  lieutenant-gener- 
als, and  standards  and  colours  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  Prussian 
generals  in  these  calamitous  battles,  and  in 
all  the  mantEuvres  which  preceded  them, 
amounted  to  infatuation.  The  troops  also, 
according  to  Buonaparte's  evidence,  scarce- 
ly maintained  their  high  character,  oppress- 
ed probably  by  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  thev  combated.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  various  causes 
of  a  defeat,  when  the  vanquished  seem  nei- 
ther to  have  formed  one  combined  and  gen- 
eral plan  of  attack  in  the  action,  nor  main- 
tained communication  with  each  other 
while  it  endured,  nor  agreed  upon  any 
scheme  of  retreat  when  the  day  was  lost. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  too,  and  General 
.Schmetlau,  being  mortally  wounded  early 
in  the  battle,  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Prussian  army  fought  individually,  without 
receiving  any  general  orders,  and  conse- 
quently without  regular  plan  or  combined 
manoeuvres.  The  consequences  of  the  de- 
feat were  more  universally  calamitous  than 
could  have  been  anticipated,  even  when 
we  consider,  that,  no  mode  of  retreat  hay- 
ing been  fixed  on,  or  general  rallying  place 
appointed,  the  broken  army  resembled  a 
covey  of  heath-fowl,  which  the  sportsman 
marks  down  and  destroys  in  detail  and  at  his 
leisure. 

Next  day  after  the  action,  a  large  body 
of  the  Prussians,  who,  under  the  command 
of  Mollendorf,  had  retired  to  Erfurt,  were 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  victors,  aiid 
the  Mareschal,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Fulda,  became  prisoners.  Other  relrcs  of 
this  most  unhappy  defeat  met  with  the 
same  fate.  General  Kalkreuth,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  division  of  troops, 
was  overtaken  and  routed  in  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  Hartz  mountains.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg  commanded  an  untouched 
body  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  whom  the 
Prussian  general-in-chief  had  suffered  to 
remain  at  Memmingen,  without  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  the  field.  Instead  of 
retiring  when  he  heard  all  was  lost,  the 
Prince  was  rash  enough  to  advance  towards 
Halle,  as  if  to  put  the  only  unbroken  divis- 
ion of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  way  of  the 
far  superior  and  victorious  hosts  of  France. 
He  was  accordingly  attacked  and  defeated 
by  Bernadotte. 

The  chief  point  of  rallying,  howevef ,  wa« 
Magdeburg,  under  the  walls  of  which  stronf 
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city,  Prince  Hohenloe,  though  wounded, 
contrived  to  assemble  an  army  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand  men,  but  ivanting  every- 
tiiing,  and  in  the  last  degree  of  confusion. 
But  Magdeburg  was  no  place  of  rest  for 
them.  The  same  improvidence,  which  had 
marked  every  step  of  the  campaign,  had 
exhausted  that  city  of  the  immense  maga- 
zines which  it  contained,  and  taken  thein 
for  the  supply  of  the  Duke  o."  Brunswick's 
army.  The  wrecks  of  the  field  of  Jena 
were  exposed  to  famine  as  well  as  the 
sword.  It  only  remained  for  Prince  Ho- 
henloe to  make  the  best  escape  he  could 
to  the  Oder,  and,  considering  the  disastrous 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
seems  to  have  displayed  both  courage  and 
skill  in  his  proceedings.  After  various  par- 
tial actions,  however,  in  all  of  which  he 
lost  men,  he  finally  found  himself,  with  the 
advanced-guard  and  centre  of  his  army,  on 
the  heights  of  Prenzlow,  without  provis- 
ions, forage,  or  ammunition.  Surrender 
became  unavoidable  ;  and  at  Prenzlow  and 
Passewalk,  nearly  twenty  thousand  Prus- 
sians laid  down  their  arms. 

The  rear  of  Prince  Hohenloe's  army  did 
not  immediately  share  this  calamity.  They 
were  .at  Bortzenberg  when  the  surrender 
took  place,  and  amounted  to  about  ten 
thousand  men,  the  relics  of  the  battle  in 
which  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  had 
engaged  near  Weimar,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  a  general  whose  name  here- 
after was  destined  to  sound  like  a  war 
trumpet — the  celebrated  Blucher. 

In  the  extremity  of  his  country's  distres- 
ses, this  distinguished  soldier  showed  the 
same  indomitable  spirit,  the  same  activity 
in  execution  and  daringness  of  resolve, 
which  afterwards  led  to  such  glorious  re- 
sults. He  was  about  to  leave  Bortzenberg 
on  the  :29th,  in  consequence  of  his  orders 
from  Prince  Hohenloe,  when  he  learned 
that  general's  disaster  at  Pren/low.  He 
instantly  changed  the  direction  of  his  re- 
treat, and,  by  a  rapid  march  towards  Strelitz, 
contrived  to  unite  his  forces  with  about  ten 
thousand  men,  gleanings  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  which,  under  the  Dukes  of  Weimar 
and  of  Brunswick  Oels,  had  taken  their 
route  in  that  direction.  Thus  reinforced, 
Blucher  adopted  the  plan  of  passing  the 
Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  and  reinforcing  the 
Prussian  garris;jns  in  Lower  .'^axony. 
With  this  view  he  fought  several  sharp  ac- 
tions, and  made  many  rapid  marches.  But 
the  odds  were  loo  great  to  be  balanced  by 
courage  and  activity.  The  division  of 
Soiilt  which  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  cut  him 
off  from  Lauenburg,  that  of  Murat  inter- 
posed between  him  and  Stralsund,  while 
Bernadotte  pressed  upon  his  rear.  Blu- 
cher had  no  resource  but  to. throw  himself 
and  nis  d'imitiishcd  and  dispirited  army  in- 
to Lubeck.  The  pursuers  came  soon  up, 
and  found  hiin  like  a  stag  at  bav.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  the  (ilh  of  November  in  the 
streets  of  Lubcck.  with  extreme  fury  on 
both  sides,  in  which  the  Prussians  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  lost  many 
BJain,  bi-sides  four  thousand  prisoners. 
Blucher  fought  his  way  out  of  ihe  town,  and 


reached  Schwerta.  But  he  had  now  re- 
treated as  far  as  he  had  Prussian  ground  trv 
bear  him,  and  to  violate  the  neulralily  of 
the  Danish  territory,  would  only  have  rais- 
ed up  new  enemies  to  his  unfortunate  mas- 
j  ter. 

On  the  7th  November,  therefore,  he 
gave  up  his  good  sword,  to  be  resumed  un- 
!  der  happier  auspices,  and  surrendered  with 
the  few  thousand  men  which  remained  un- 
der his  command.  But  the  courage  which 
he  had  manifested,  like  the  liglits  of  St. 
Elmo  amid  the  gloom  of  the  tempest,  show- 
ed that  there  was  at  least  one  pupil  of  the 
Great  Frederick  worthy  of  his  master,  and 
afforded  hopes,  on  which  Prussia  long 
dwelt  in  silence,  till  the  moment  of  action 
arrived. 

The  total  destruction,  for  such  it  might 
almost  be  termed,  of  the    Prussian  army, 
was  scarcely  so   wonderful,    as  the   facility 
with  which  the  fortresses  which  defend  that 
country,  some    of  them  ranking  among  the 
foremost   in   Europe,  were   surrendered  by 
their   commandants,   without  shame,    and 
without  resistance,  to  the  victorious  enemy. 
Strong   towns,    ani    fortified    places,     oa 
which  the  engineer  had  exhausted  his  sci- 
ence,  provided  too  with  large    garrisons, 
and  ample   supplies,  opened  their  gates  at 
the  sound  of  a  French  trumpet,  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  few  bombs.     Spandau,  Stettin, 
Custrin,  Hamelen,  were  each   qualified  to 
have    arrested  the    march  of  invaders  for 
months,  yet  were  all  surrendered  on  little 
more  than  a  summons.     In  Magdeburg  was 
a  garrison   of  twenty-two   thousand    men, 
two  thousand  of  thein  being  artille.ymen  j 
and   nevertheless   this  celebrated  city   ca 
pitulaled   with   Mareschal  i^ey  at  the  first 
Hight  of  shells.     Hamelen  was  garrisoned 
by   six   thousand   troops,    amply   supplied 
with  provisions,  and  every  means  of  main- 
taining a  siege.     Tlic  place  was  surrender- 
ed to  a  force  scarcely  one-third  in  propL.r- 
tion  to   that  of  the  garrison.     These  inci- 
dents were  too  gross  to  be  imputed  to  folly 
and  cowardice  alone.     The   French  them- 
selves wondered  at  their  conquests,  yet  had 
asl.rewd  guess  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  rendered  so  easy.     When  the  recre- 
ant governor  of  Magdeburg  was  insulted  by 
the  students  of  Halle  for  treachery  as   well 
as  cowardice,  the   French  garrison  of  the 
place    syrap.ithised,   as    soldiers,   with  the 
youthful  enthusiasm   of  the  scholars,  and 
afforded    the  sordid   old  coward    but  little 
protection  against  their  indignation.    From 
a  similar   generous   impulse,   Schoels.  the 
conunaudant  of  Hamelen,  was    nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  under  his  orders.     In 
surrendering  the  place,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  stipulate,  that,  in  case  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces should  pass  by  the   fortune  of  war  to 
some   oilier  power,  the  olficers  should  re- 
tain their  pay  and  rank.     The  soldiers  were 
so  much  incensed  at  this  stipulation,  which 
carried  desertion  in  its  front,  and  a  proposal 
to  shape  a  private   fortune  to  himself  amid 
the  ruin   of  his  country,  that  Schoels  only 
saved  himself  by  delivering  up  the  place  t<» 
the   French   before   the   time  stipulated  ia 
the  articles  of  capitulation. 
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It  is  believed  thjK.  in  several  of  these 
occasions,  the  Fio.  ih  »  onstructed  a  golden 
key  to  open  thesv-  iron  fortresses,  witliout 
being   themselves  at  the    expense    of  the 

firecious  metal  which  composed  it.  Kvery 
arge  garrison  has  of  course  a  military  chest 
with  treasure  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  soldiery  ;  and  it  is  said  that  more  than 
one  commandant  was  unable  to  resist  the 
proffer,  that,  in  case  of  an  immediate  sur- 
render, this  deposit  should  not  be  inquired 
into  by  the  captors,  but  left  at  the  disposal 
of  the  governor,  whose  accommodating  dis- 
position had  saved  them  the  time  and 
trouble  of  a  siege. 

While  the  French  army  made  this  unin- 
terrupted progress,  the  new  King  of  Hol- 
i.ind,  Louis  Buonaparte,  with  an  army  partly 
composed  of  Dutch  and  partly  of  Frenchmen, 
possessed  himself  with  equal  ease  of  VVest- 
jihalia,  great  part  of  Hanover,^mden,  and 
h'.ast  Kriesland. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  general  dis- 
order which  Prussia  now  exhibited,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  unfortunate 
king,  whose  personal  qualities  deserved  a 
'utter  fate,  had  been  obliged  after  the  battle 
■  >  fly  into  East  Prussia,  where  he  finally 
sought  refuge  in  the  city  of  Koningsberg. 
i/F.stocq,  a  faithful  and  able  general,  was 
still  able  to  assemble  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Prussian  army  a  few  thousand  men,  for 
the  protection  of  his  sovereign.  Buonaparte 
look  possession  of  Berlin  on  the  23th  Octo- 
ber, eleven  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
The  mode  in  which  he  improved  his  good 
fortune,  we  reserve  for  future  consideration. 
The  fall  of  Prussia  was  so  sudden  and  so 
total,  as  to  excite  the"general  astonishment 
of  Europe.  Its  prince  was  compared  to 
the  rash  and  inexperienced  gambler,  who 
risks  his  whole  fortune  on  one  desperate 
cast,  and  rises  from  the  table  totally  ruined. 
That  power  had  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ranked  among  the  most  important  of 
Europe  ;  but  never  had  she  exhibited  such 
a  formidable  position  as  almost  immediately 
before  her  disaster,  when,  holding  in  her 
own  hand  the  balance  of  Europe,  she  might, 
before  the  day  of  .\usterlitz,  have  inclined 
the  scale  to  which  side  she  would.  And  now 
she  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  antagonist  whom 
she  had  rashly  and  in  ill  time  defied,  not 
fallen  merely,  but  totally  prostrate,  without 
the  means  of  making  a  single  effort  to  arise. 
It  was  remembered  that  Austria,  when  her 
armies  were  defeated,  and  her  capital  taken, 
had  still  found  resources  in  the  courage  of 
her  subjects,  and  that  the  insurrections  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  had  assumed,  even 
after  Buonaparte's  most  eminent  successes, 
a  character  so  formidable,  as  to  iiid  in  pro- 
caring  peace  for  the  defeated  Emperor  on 
■lodcrale  terms.  Austria,  therefore,  was 
like  a  fortress  repeatedly  besieged,  and  as 
often  breached  and  damaged,  but  which 
continued  to  be  tenabl»\  though  diminished 
in  strength,  and  deprived  of  important  out- 
works. But  Pni-isia  seemed  like  the  came 
fortress  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
which  leaves  nothing  either  to  inhabit  or 
defend,  and  where  the  fearful  agpncy  of 
the  destrovpr  reduces  the  strongest  ba.otions 
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and  bulwarks  to  crumbled  masses  of  ruina 
and  rubbish. 

The  cause  of  this  great  distinction  between 
two  countries  which  have  so  often  contend- 
ed against  each  other  for  political  power, 
and  for  influence  in  Germany,  may  be  ea 
sily  traced. 

The  empire  of  Austria  combines  in  itself 
several  large  kingdoms,  the  undisturbed  and 
undisputed  dominions  of  a  common  sover- 
eign, to  whose  sway  they  have  been  long  ac- 
customed, and  towards  whom  they  nourish 
the  same  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  their 
fathers  entertained  to  the  ancient  princes 
of  the  same  house.  Austria's  natural  au- 
thority therefore  rested,  and  now  rests,  on 
this  broad  and  solid  base,  the  general  and 
rooted  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
prince,  and  their  identification  of  his  inter- 
ests with  their  own. 

Prussia  had  also  her  native  provinces,  ia 
which  her  authority  was  hereditary,  and 
where  the  affection,  loy.alty,  and  patriotism 
of  the  inhabitants  were  natural  qualities, 
which  fathers  transmitted  to  their  sons. 
But  a  large  part  of  her  dominions  consist 
of  late  acquisitions  obtained  at  different 
times  by  the  arms  or  policy  of  the  great 
Frederick  ;  and  thus  her  territories,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  small  and  distant  states, 
want  geographical  breadth,  while  their  die- 
proportioned  length  stretches,  according  to 
Voltaire's  well-known  simile,  like  a  pair  oi 
garters  across  the  map  of  Europe.  It  foi 
lows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  a  lonj 
time  must  intervene  betwixt  the  formalio* 
of  such  a  kingdom,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  its  component  parts,  differing  in  laws, 
manners,  and  usages,  into  one  compact  and 
solid  monarchy,  having  respect  and  affection 
to  their  king,  as  the  common  head, and  regard 
to  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  com. 
munily.  It  will  require  generations  to  pass 
away,  ere  a  kingdom,  so  artificially  com- 
posed, can  be  cemented  into  unity  and 
strength  ;  and  the  tendency  to  remain  dis- 
united, is  greatly  increased  by  the  disad- 
vantages of  its   geographical  situation. 

These  considerations  alone  might  explain, 
why,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  various  provinces  of  Prussia 
contributed   no  important  personal   assist- 
ance  to    repel    the    invader;  and   why,  al- 
though almost  all  trained  to   arms,   and  ac- 
customed to  serve  a  certain  time  in  the  line, 
they  did  not  display  any  readiness  to  exert 
themselves  against  ti.e    common    enemy 
They  felt  that  they   belonged  to    Prussi 
only  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and  there 
fore  were  indifferent  when  the  same  righ 
seemed  about   to  transfer   their  allegiance 
elsewhere.     They  saw  the  approaching  ruin 
of  the  Prussian  power,  not  as  children  view 
the  danger  of  a  father,  which  they  are  bound 
to  prevent  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,   but 
as  servants    view   that  of  a  master,   which 
concerns  them  no  otherwise  than  as  leading 
to  a  change  of  their  employers. 

There  were  other  reasons,  tending  to 
paralyse  any  effort  at  popular  resistance 
which  affected  the  hereditary  states  of 
Prussia,  as  well  as  her  new  acquisitions. 
The  power  of  Prussia  had  appeared  to  de- 
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pend  a. most  entirely  upon  her  standing  ar- 
my, established  by  Frederick,  and  modelled 
according  to  his  rules.  When,  therefore, 
this  army  was  at  once  annihilated,  no  hope 
of  safety  was  entertained  by  those  who  had 
60  long  regarded  it  as  invincible.  The 
Prussian  peasant,  wlio  would  gladly  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  country  while  they 
continued  to  keep  tlie  field,  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  too  much  of  the  art  of 
war,  to  have  any  hojje  in  the  etlbrts  which 
might  be  made  in  a  desultory  guerilla  war- 
fare; — which,  however,  the  courage,  devo- 
tion, and  pertinacity  of  an  invaded  people 
have  rendered  the  most  formidable  means 
of  opposition  even  to  a  victorious  army. 

The  ruin  of  Prussia,  to  whatever  causes 
it  was  to  be  attributed,  seemed,  in  the  eyes 
of  astonished  Europe,  not  only  universal, 
but  irremediable.  The  King,  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  his  dominions,  could  only  be 
considered  as  a  fugitive,  whose  precarious 
chance  of  restoration  to  the  crown  depend- 
ed on  the  doubtful  success  of  his  ally  of 
Russia,  who  now,  as  after  the  capture  of  Vi- 
enna, had  upon  his  hands,  strong  as  those 
hands  were,  not  the  task  of  aiding  an  ally, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  resistance  to  the  com- 
mon enemy,  but  the  far  mone  difficult  one 
of  raising  from  the  ground  a  prince  who 
was  totally  powerless  and  prostrate.  The 
French  crossed  the  Oder — Glogau  and  Bres- 
lau  were  taken.  Their  defence  was  re- 
spectable ;  but  it  seen^.ed  not  the  less  cer- 
tain that  their  fall  involved  almost  the  last 
hopes  of  Prussia,  and  that  a  name  raised  so 
high  by  the  reign  of  one  wise  monarch,  was 
like  to  be  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe 
by  the  events  of  a  single  day. 

Men  looked  upon  this  astonishing  calam- 
ity with  various  sentiments,  according  as 
they  considered  it  with  relation  to  the  Prus- 
sian administration  alone,  or  as  connected 
with  the  character  of  the  King  and  kingdom, 
and  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  In 
the  former  point  of  view,  the  mind  could 
not  avoid  acknov/ledging,  with  a  feeling  of 
embittered  satisfaction,  that  the  crooked 
and  selfish  policy  of  Prussia's  recent  con- 
duct,— as  short-sighted  as  it  was  grasping 
and  unconscientious, — had  met  in  this  pres- 
ent hour  of  disaster  with  no  more  than  mer- 
ited chastisement.  The  indifference  with 
which  the  Prussian  cabinet  had  viewed  the 
distresses  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
their  firm  interposition  might  probably  have 
prevented — the  total  want  of  conscience 
and  decency  with  which  they  accepted 
Hanover  from  France,  at  the  moment  when 
they  meditated  war  with  the  power  at  wliose 
hand  they  received  it — the  shameless  rapa- 
city with  which  they  proposed  to  detain  the 
Electorate  from  its  legal  owner,  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  negotiating  an  alli- 
ance Willi  Britain, — intimated  that  con- 
ternpt  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice, 
which,  while  it  renders  a  nation  undeserv- 
ing of  success,  is  frequently  a  direct  obsta- 
cle to  their  attaining  it.  Their  whole  pro- 
cedure was  founded  on  the  principles  of  a 
felon,  who  is  willing  to  betray  his  accom- 
plice, provided  lie  is  allowed  to  retain  his 
own  share  of  the  common  booty.     It  was 


wonder,  men  said,  that  a  government  set- 
ting such  an  example  to  its  subjects,  of 
greediness  and  breach  of  faith  in  its  public 
transactions,  should  find  among  them,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  many  who  were  capable 
of  preferring  their  own  private  interests 
to  that  of  their  country.  And  if  the  con- 
j  duct  of  this  wretched  administration  was 
regarded  in  a  political  instead  of  a  mor- 
al point  of  view,  the  disasters  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  considered  as  the  con- 
sequence of  their  incapacity,  as  well  as 
the  just  remuneration  of  their  profligacy. 
The  hirried  and  presumptuous  declaration 
of  war,  after  every  favourable  opportunity 
had  been  suffered  to  escape,  and  indeed  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  campaign,  showed  a 
degree  of  folly  not  far  short  of  actual  imbe- 
cility, and  which  must  have  arisen  either 
from  gross  treachery,  or  something  like 
infatuation.  *  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  min- 
isters of  Prussia  were  concerned,  they 
reaped  only  the  reward  due  to  their  politi- 
cal want  of  morality,  and  their  practical 
want  of  judgment. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  the  feelings 
with  which  the  battle  of  Jena  and  its  con- 
sequences were  regarded,  when  men  con 
sidered  that  great  calamity  in  reference  not 
to  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared, but  to  the  prince  and  nation  who 
were  to  pay  the  penalty.  "We  are  human," 
and  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  state  of  Venice,* 
"  must  mourn  even  when  the  shadow  of 
that  which  has  once  been  great  passes 
away."  But  the  apparent  destruction  of 
Prussia  was  not  like  the  departure  of  the 
aged  man,  whose  life  is  come  to  the  natur- 
al close,  or  the  fall  of  a  ruined  tower,  whose 
mouldering  arches  can  no  longer  support 
the  incumbent  weight.  These  are  viewed 
with  awe  indeed,  and  with  sympathy,  but 
they  do  not  excite  astonishment  or  horror. 
The  seeming  fate  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
resembled  the  agonizing  death  of  him  who 
expires  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  The  fall 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  was  as  if  a 
castle,  with  all  its  trophied  turrets  strong 
and  entire,  should  be  at  onte  hurled  to  the 
earth  by  a  super-human  power.  Men,  alike 
stunned  with  the  extent  and  suddenness  of 
the  catastrophe,  were  moved  with  sympa- 
thy for  those  instantly  involved  in  the  ruin, 
and  struck  with  terror  at  the  demolition  of 
a  bulwark,  by  the  destruction  of  which  all 
found  their  own  safety  endangered.  The 
excellent  and  patriotic  character  of  Freder- 
ick William,  on  whose  rectitude  and  hon- 
our even  the  misconduct  of  his  ministers 
had  not  brought  any  stain  ;  the  distress  of 
his  interesting,  high-spirited,  and  beautiful 
consort;  the  general  suff'erings  of  a  brave 
and  proud  people,  accustomed  to  assume 
and  deserve  the  name  of  Protectors  of  the 
Protestant  Faith  and  of  the  Liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  whose  energies,  corresponding 
with  the  talents  of  their  leader,  had  ena 


*  "  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  even  wlien  th« 
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Of  that  which  once  was  great  13  passed  away.' 
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bled  them  in  former  times  to  withstand  the 
combined  force  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia, — excited  deep  and  generous  sym- 
pathjf. 

Still  wider  did  that  sympathy  extend,  and 
more  thrillint;  became  its  impulse,  when  it 
was  remembered  that  in  Prussia  fell  the 
last  state  of  Clermany,  who  could  treat  with 
Napoleon  in  the  style  of  an  equal  ;  and  that 
to  the  exorbitant  power  which  Prance  al- 
ready possessed  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
was  now  to  be  added  an  authority  in  the 
norili  almost  equally  arbitrary  and  equally 
extensive.  The  prospect  was  a  gloomy 
one  ;  and  they  who  t'elt  neither  for  the  fall- 
en authority  of  a  prince,  nor  the  destroyed 
independence  of  a  kingdom,  trembled  at 
the  prospect  likely  to  be  entailed  on  their 
own  country  by  a  ruin,  which  seemed  as 
remediless  as  it  was  extensive  and  astound- 
ing. 

But  yet  the  end  was  wot. 

Providence,  which  disappoints  presumptu- 
ous hopes  bv  the  event,  is  oft^.i  mercifully 
pleased  to  give  aid  when  human  aid  seems 
hopeless.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  suffer- 
ance and  purification  in  an  after  stage  of 
existence,  it  is  evident  from  history,  that  in 
this  world,  kingdoms,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, are  often  subjected  to  misfortunes  aris- 
ing from  their  own  errors,  and  which  prove 


in  the  event  conducive  to  future  regenera- 
tion. Prussia  was  exposed  to  a  long  and 
painful  discipline  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity,  by  wliich  she  protitod  in  such  a 
degree  as  enabled  her  to  regain  her  high 
rank  in  the  republic  of  Europe,  with  more 
honour  perhaps  to  her  prince  and  people, 
than  if  she;  had  never  been  thrust  from  her 
lofty  station.  Her  government,  it  may  be 
hoped,  have  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  from  the  sufterings  which  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  their  own — her 
people  have  been  taugiit  to  understand  the 
diflerence  between  the  dominion  of  stran- 
gers and  the  value  of  independence.  In- 
deed the  Prussians  showed  in  the  event, 
by  every  species  of  sacrifice,  how  fuUv  they 
had  become  aware,  that  the  blessing  of 
freedom  from  foreign  control  is  not  to  be 
secured  by  the  efforts  of  a  regular  army  on- 
ly, but  must  be  attained  and  rendered  per- 
manent by  the  general  resolution  of  the  na- 
tion, from  highest  to  lowest,  to  dedicate 
their  united  exertions  to  the  achievement 
of  the  public  liberty  at  every  risk,  and  by 
every  act  of  self-devotion.  Their  improve- 
ment under  the  stern  lessons  which  calam- 
ity taught  them,  we  shall  record  in  a  bright- 
er page.  YoT  the  time,  the  cloud  of  mis- 
fortune sunk  hopelessly  dark  ov*r  Prussia, 
of  which  not  merelv  the  renown,  but  the 
very  national  existence,  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  extinguished  forever. 


CHAP.   IiIII. 

Ungenerous  conduct  of  Buonaparte  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. —  The  approach  of  the 
French  Troops  to  Brunswick  compels  the  dyins^  Prince  to  cause  himself  to  be  carried 
to  Altona.  tv'ierr  he  erpires. — Uath  of  Revenge  taken  by  his  Son. — At  Potsdam  and 
Berlin,  the  proceedings  of  .\apoleon  are  equally  crud  and  vindictive. — His  Clemency 
towards  the  Prince  of  Ifatzfeld — His  Treatment  of  the  Lesser  Powers. — Jerome  Buo- 
napqrte. — Seizure  of  Hamburgh.  —  Celebrated  Berlin  Decrees  against  British  Com- 
merce— Kca.soning  as  to  their  justice — Xapoleon  rejects  all  application  from  the  con- 
tinental commercial  toivns  to  relax  or  repeal  them. — ('omrnerce.  nevertheless,  flourishes 
in  spile  of  them. — Second  anticipation  called  for  of  the  Conscription  for  1807. —  The 
King  of  Prussia  applies  for  an  Armistice,  wliich  is  clogged  with  such  harsh  terms  that 
he  refuses  them. 


The  will  of  Napoleon  seemed  now  the  only 
law,  from  which  the  conquered  country 
that  so  late  stood  forth  as  the  rival  of  France, 
was  to  expect  her  destiny  ;  and  circum- 
stances indicated,  that,  with  more  than  the 
fortune  of  Csesar  or  Alexajider,  the  Con- 
queror would  not  emulate  their  generosity 
or  clemency. 

The  treatment  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of 
Brunswick  did  little  honour  to  the  victor. 
After  receiving  a  mortal  wound  on  the  field  I 
of  battle,  he  was  transported  from  thence 
to  Brunswick,  his  hereditary  capital.  Upon 
attaining  his  native  dominions,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  his  conduct  had  been  al- 
ways patriotic  and  praiseworthy,  he  wrote 
to  Napoleon,  representing  that,  although 
he  had  fought  against  him  as  a  general  in 
the  Prussian  service,  he  nevertheless,  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  recommended  his 
hereditary  principality  to  the  moderation 
and  clemency  of  the  victor.  This  attempt 
•o  separate  his  two  cliariCtere.  or  to  appeal 


to  the  immunities  of  a  league  which  Napo- 
leon had  dissolved,  although  natural  in  the 
Duke's  forlorn  situation,  formed  a  plea  not 
likely  to  be  attended  to  by  the  conqueror. 
But,  on  other  and  broader  grounds,  Buona- 
parte, if  not  influenced  by  personal  animos- 
ity against  the  Duke,  or  desirous  to  de- 
grade, in  his  person,  the  fathcr-in-lavv  of 
the  heir  of  the  British  crown,  might  have 
found  reasons  for  treating  the  defeated 
general  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank 
and  his  misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  one  of  the  oldest  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  his  unquestioned  bravery  ought 
to  have  recommended  him  to  his  junior  in 
arms.  He  was  a  reigning  prince,  and  Buo- 
naparte's own  aspirations  towards  confirma- 
tion of  aristocratical  rank  should  have  led 
him  to  treat  the  vanquished  with  decency. 
Above  all,  the  Duke  was  defencelesg, 
wounded,  dying;  a  situation  to  command 
the  sympathy  of  every  military  man,  who 
knows  on  what  casual  circumstances  th* 
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fate  of  battle  depends.     The  answer  of  Xa- 
poleon  was,  nevertheless,  harsh  and  insult- 
ing in  the  last  degree.     He  reproached  the 
departing  generafwith  his  celebrated  proc- 
lamation against  France  in   1792,  with  the 
result   of  his    unhappy    campaign    in    that 
country,  with  the  recent  summons  by  which 
the    French  had   been  required  to   retreat 
beyond   the    Rhine.     He  charged  him    as 
having  been  the  instigator  of  a  war   which 
his  counsels  ought  to  have  prevented.     He 
announced  the  right  which  he  had  acquired, 
to  leave  not  one  stone  standing  upon  anoth- 
er in  the  town  of  Brunswick  ;  and  summed 
up  his  ungenerous  reply  by  intimating,  that 
though  he  might  treat  the   subjects  of  the 
Duke   like  a   generous  victor,   it  was   his 
purpose  to  deprive  tlie  dying  Prince  and 
his  family  of  their  hereditary  sovereignty. 
As  if  to  fulfil  these  menaces,  the  French 
troops  approached  the  city  of  Brunswick  ; 
and  the  wounded  veteran,  dreading  the  fur- 
ther resentment  of  his   ungenerous   victor, 
was  compelled  to  cause  himself  to  be  re- 
moved to  tlie  neutral  town  of  Altona,  where 
he  expired.     An  application  from  his  son, 
requesting   permission   to  lay    his    father's 
body  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  was  re- 
jected with  the  same  sternness,  which  had 
characterijed   Buonaparte's  answer  to  the 
attempt  of  the  Duke,  when  living,  to  soften 
his  enmity.     The  successor  of  the   Duke 
vowed,  it  is  believed,  to   requite   these  in- 
sults with  mortal  hatred, — did  much  to  ex-  I 
press  it  during  his  life, — and  bequeathed  to 
his  followers  the   legacy  of  revenge,  which 
the  Black  Brunswickers  had  the  means  of 
amply  discharging  upon  the  18th  of  June 
1815. 

Some  have  imputed  this  illiberal  conduct 
of  Buonaparte  to  an  ebullition  of  spleen 
against  the  object  of  hi.s  personal  dislike; 
others  have  supposed  that  his  resentment 
was,  in  whole  or  part,  ail'ected,  in  order  to 
ground  upon  it  his  resolution  of  confiscating 
the  state  of  Brunswick,  and  uniting  it  with 
the  kmgdom  of  Westphalia,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  he  proposed  to  erect  as 
an  appanage  for  hia  brother  Jerome.  Wheth- 
er arising  from  a  burst  of  temperament,  or 
a  cold  calculation  of  interested  selfishness, 
his  conduct  was  equally  unworthy  of  a  mon- 
arch and  a  soldier. 

At  Potsdam  and  at  Berlin,  Napoleon  show- 
ed himself  equally  as  the  sworn  and  impla- 
cable enemy,  rather  than  as  the  generous 
conquero"-  At  Potsdam  he  seized  on  the 
sword,  belt,  and  hat  of  the  (!reat  Freder- 
ick, and  at  Berlin  he  appropriated  and  re- 
moved to  Paris  the  monument  of  Victory, 
erected  by  the  same  monarch,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Rosbach.  The  finest  paintings  and  works 
of  art  in  Prussia  were  seized  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  National  Mu- 
seum. 

The  language  of  the  victor  corresponded 
with  his  actions.  His  bulletins  and  proc- 
lamations abounded  witli  the  same  bitter 
sarcasms  against  liie  Kinrr,  the  Queen,  and 
those  whom  he  railed  tie  war  faction  of 
Prussia.     Ascr;bin'j   the   war  to    the   unre- 


said,  in  one  of  those  proclamations,  he 
would  permit  no  more  rioting  in  Berlin,  no 
more  breaking  of  windows ;  and,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Count  Neale,  he  threatened, 
in  plain  terms,  to  reduce  the  nobles  of  Prus- 
sia to  beg  their  bread.  These,  and  similar 
e.xpressions  of  irntated  spleen,  used  in  the 
hour  of  conquest,  level  the  character  of  the 
great  victor  with  that  of  the  vulgar  Eng- 
lishman in  the  farce,  who  cannot  be  satisfi- 
ed with  beating  his  enemy,  but  must  scold 
him  also.  Napoleon's  constant  study  of 
the  poetry  ascribed  to  Ossian.  might  have 
taught  him  that  wrath  should  fly  on  eagles' 
wings  from  a  conquered  foe.  The  soldiers, 
and  even  the  officers,  caught  the  example 
of  their  Emperor,  and  conceived  they  met 
his  wishes  by  behaving  more  imperiously 
in  quarters,  and  producing  more  distress  to 
their  hosts,  than  had  been  their  custom  in 
the  Austrian  campaigns.  Great  aggressions, 
perhaps,  were  rarely  perpetrated,  and 
would  have  been  punished,  as  contrary  to 
military  discipline  ;  but  a  grinding,  con- 
stant, and  unremitting  system  of  vexation 
and  requisition,  was  bitterly  felt  by  the 
Prussians  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  stern- 
ly revenged. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  record  an 
act  of  clemency  of  Napoleon  amid  these 
severities.     He   had    intercepted    a  letter 
containing   some  private    intelligence   re- 
specting the   motions  of  the  French,  sent 
by  Prince  Hatzfeld,  late  the   Prussian  gov- 
ernor of  Berlin,  to  Prince  Hohenloe,  then 
still  at  the  head  of  an  army.     Napojeon  ap- 
pointed a  military  commission   for  the  trial 
of  Hatzfeld  ;  and   his  doom,  for  continuing 
to  serve    his   native  prince  after  his  capital 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  would 
have   been   not  less   certain  than   severe. 
His  wife,  however,  threw  herself  at   Napo- 
leon's feet,  who  put  into  her  hands  the  fatal 
document   which   contained    evidence   of 
what  was  called  her  husband's  guilt,  with 
permission  to  throw   it   into  the  fire.     The 
French  Emperor   is  entitled   to  credit  for 
the  degree  of  mercy  he  showed  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  it  must  be  granted  at  the  same 
time,  tha«  to  have  proceeded  to  sentence 
and  execution  upon  such  a  charge,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  great  severity,  if  not  of 
actual  atrocity.    If,  as  has  been  alleged,  the 
correspondence    of    Prince    Hatzfeld   was 
dated  before,  not  after  the  capitulation  of 
Berlin,  his  death  rvould  have  been  an  un- 
qualified murder. 

The  victor,  who  had  all  at  his  disposal, 
was  now  to  express  his  pleasure  concerning 
those  satellites  of  Prussia,  which,  till  her 
fall,  had  looked  up  to  her  as  their  natural 
protector  and  ally.  Of  these.  Saxony  and 
Hcsse-Cassel  were  the  principal  ;  and,  in 
his  proceedings  towards  them.  Buonaparte 
regarded  the  train  of  his  own  policy  much 
more  than  the  merits  which  the  two  elec- 
tors might  have  respectively  pleaded  to- 
wards  France. 

Saxony  had  joined  her  arras  to  those  of 
Prussia— forced,  as  .she  said,  by  the  argu- 
ments which  a  powerful  neighbour  can  al- 
ways apply  to  a  weaker — still  she  Aorf  join- 


pressed  aud-.city  of  tlie  young  nobility,  he  i  cd  her.  and  fought  on  her  side  at  tlie  battle 
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of  Jena.  Tne  apolosy  of  compulsion  was  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Security  could  be 
admitted  by  Buonaparte  ;  the  Saxon  troops  scarcely  supposed  to  attend  upon  a  sove- 
were  dismissed  upon  their  parole,  and  their  reignty,  where  the  materials  were  acquired 
Prince  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  King,  shortly  by  public  rapine,  and  the  crown  purchased 
aAerwards  admitted    as   a  member  of  the    by  domestic  infidelity. 

Confederacy  of  the  Rhino,  ami  treated  by  .About  the  nnddle  of  iVovember,  Mortier 
Buonaparte  with  much  personal  considera-  '  formally  re-occupied  Hanover  in  the  name 
bon.  The  Dukes  of  Sa.xe-Weimar  and  Saxe-  |  of  the  Emperor,  and,  inarching  upon  Ham- 
Gotha  also  were  permitted  to  retain  their  i  burgh,  took  possession  of  that  ancient  free 
dominions,  on  acknowledging  a  similar  vas-  town,  so  long  the  emporium  of  commerce 
aala|;e  to  the  French  empire.  I  for  the  North  of  Europe.     Here,  as  formerly 

The  Landgrave,  or  Elector,  of  Hesse-  I  at  Leipsic,  the  strictest  search  was  made 
Cassel,  might  have  expected  a  still  more  for  British  commodities  and  property,  which 
favourable  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  the  were  declared  the  lawful  subject  of  confis- 
victor,  for  he  had  refused  to  join  Prussia.  '  cation.  The  Momtcur  trumpeted  forth, 
and,  m  spite  of  threats  and  persuasions,  had  |  that  these  rigorous  measures  were  accom- 
observed  neutrality  during  the  brief  contest.  I  paiiied   with   losses    to    British    commerce 


But  Napoleon  remembered,  to  the  preju- 
dice ofthe  Landgrave,  that  he  had  resisted 
all  previous  temptations  to  enter  into  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  He  impnted 
his  neutrality  to  f^r,  not  choice.  He  alleg- 
ed, that  it  had  not  been  strictly  observed  ; 
and,  treating  the  inaction  of  Hesse,  whose 
inclinations  were  with  Prussia,  as  a  greater 
crime  than  the  actual  hostilities  of  Saxony, 
■whose  will  was  with  France,  he  declared, 
according  to  his  usual  form  of  dethrone- 
ment, that  the  House   of  Hosso-Cassel  had 


which  would  shake  the  credit  of  the  nation. 
Phis  was  not  true.  The  citizens  of  Ham- 
burgh had  long  foreseen  that  their  neutrali- 
ty would  be  no  protection,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fraudful,  assurances  of  the  French  en- 
voy, designed  to  lull  them  into  security,  the 
merchants  had  availed  tiiemselves  of  the 
last  two  years  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  call 
in  their  capital,  and  wind  up  their  trade  ; 
so  that  the  rapacity  ofthe  French  was  in  a 
great  measure  disappointed.  The  strict 
search  after  British  property,  and  the  con- 


ceased  to  reign.     The   doom  was  executed    tiscation  which  was  denounced  against  it  at 


even  before  it  was  pronounced.  Louis  Buo 
naparle,  with  Marslial  Mortier.  had  possess- 
ed himself  of  Hesse-(^assel  by  the  1st  of 
November.  The  army  of  the  Landgrave 
made  no  resistance — a  part  of  them  passed 
under  the  banners  of  France,  the  rest  were 
disbanded. 

The  real  cause  of  seizing  the  territories 
of  an  unoffending  prince  who  was  totally 
helpless,  unless  in  so  far  as  right  or  justice 
could  afford  him  protection,  was  Buona- 
parte's previous  resolution,  already  hinted 
at,  to  incorporate  Hosse-Cassel  with  the  ad- 
jacent territories,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  kingdom  to  be  conferred  on  his  youn- 
gest brother  Jerome.  This  young  person 
bore  a  gay  and  dissipated  character  ;  and, 
though  such  men  may   at  times  make  con- 


Hamburgh  and  elsewhere,  were  no  isolated 
acts  of  plunder  and  spoliation,  but  made 
parts  of  one  great  systeip  for  destroying  the 
commerce  of  England,  which  was  shortly 
after  laid  before  the  world  by  the  celebrat- 
ed decrees  of  Berlin. 

It  was  frequently  remarked  of  Buona- 
parte, that  he  studied  a  sort  of  theatrical 
effect  in  the  mode  of  issuing  his  decrees 
and  proclamations,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  formed  oftnn  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  date  ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  being  at  the 
capital  of  some  subdued  monarch,  while  the 
matter  promulgated  respected  some  minute 
regulation  affecting  the  municipality  of  Pa- 
ris. But  there  was  no  such  discrepancy  in 
the  date  and  sub?tance  of  the  Berlin  de- 
crees against    British    enterprise.     It    was 


derable  sacrifices  for  the  indulgence  of  when  Buonaparte  had  destroyed  the  natural 
transient  passion,  thev  are  seldom  capable  bulwark  which  protected  the  independence 
of  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  a  steady  af-  |  of  the   north  of  Germany,  and  had  necessa- 


fection  for  an  object,  however  amiable.  Je- 
rome Buonaparte  had  married  an  American 
young  lady,  distinguished  fo/  her  beauty 
and  her  talents,  and  had  thus  lost  the  coun- 
tenance oflVapoleon,  who  maintained  the 
principle,  that,  segregated  as  his  kindred 
■were  from  the  nation  at  large  bv  their  con- 
nexion with  him.  his  rank,  and  his  fortunes, 
Ihey  were  not  entitled  to  enter  into  alliances 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  feel- 
ings, but  were  bound  to  form  such  .as  were 
most  suitable  to  his  policy.  Jerome  was 
tempted  by  ambition  finally  to  acquiesce  in 


rily  obtained  a  corresponding  power  on  the 
shores  ofthe  Baltic,  that  he  seriously  under- 
took to  promulgate  his  sweeping  plan  of 
destroying  the  commerce  of  his  Island  foe. 
When  slight  inconveniences,  according 
to  Buonaparte's  expression,  put  an  end  to 
his  hopes  of  invading  Britain,  or  when,  as 
at  other  times  he  more  candidly  admitted, 
the  defeat  at  Trafalgar  induced  him  "to 
throw  helve  after  hatchet,"  and  resign  all 
hope  of  attaining  any  success  by  means  of 
his  navy,  he  became  desirous  of  sapping  and 
undermining  the   bulwark,  which   he  found 


this  reasoning,  and  sacrificed  the  connexion  I  it  impossible  to  storm;  and,  by  directing 
which  his  heart  had  chosen,  to  become  I  his  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  British  com- 
the  tool  of  his  brother's  ever-extending  I  merce,  he  trusted  gradually  to  impair  the 
echenies  of  ambition.  The  reward  was  the  '  foundations  of  her  national  wealth  and  proe 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  to  which  was  unit- j  perity.  He  erred,  perhaps,  in  thinking, 
ed  Hesse-Cassel,  with  the  various  provin-  that,  even  if  his  object  could  have  been  ful- 
ces  which  Prussia  had  possessed  in  Franco-  ly  attained,  the  full  consequences  would 
nia  ;  Westphalia  Proper,  and  Lower  Ssxony  ;  have  followed  which  his  animosity  antici- 
%■  also  the  territories  of  the   unfortunate  I  paled.    Great   Britain's  prosperity  mainly 
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rests  on  lier  commerce,  but  her  existence 
as  a  nation  is  not  absolutely  dependent  up- 
on it  ;  as  those  foreigners  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, who  have  only  seen  the  numerous  ves- 
sels with  which  slie  covers  the  ocean  and 
fills  foreign  ports,  but  have  never  witnessed 
the  extent  of  iier  agricultural  and  domestic 
resources.  But.  entertaining  the  belief 
which  Napoleon  did,  in  regard  to  tne  indis- 
pensable connexion  betwixt  British  com- 
merce and  British  power,  the  policy  of  his 
war  upon  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  It 
was  that  of  the  Abyssinian  hunter,  who, 
dreading  to  front  the  elephant  in  his  fury, 
draws  his  sabre  along  the  animal's  hcel- 
ioint,  and  waits  until  the  exertions  of  the 
powerful  brute  burst  the  injured  sinews, 
and  he  sinks  prostrate  under  his  own  weight. 
The  celebrated  decrees  of  Berlin  appear- 
ed on  the  21st  November  180(j,  interdicting 
all  commerce  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent;  which  interdiction  was  declared 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  empire, 
until  the  English  should  consent  to  certain 
alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting  hos- 
tilities by  sea,  which  should  render  her 
naval  superiority  less  useful  to  herself,  and 
less  detrimental  to  the  enemy.  This  meas- 
ure was  justified  upon  the  following 
grounds  : — That  England  had  either  intro- 
duced new  customs  into  her  maritime  code, 
or  revived  those  of  a  barbarous  age — that 
she  seized  on  merchant  vessels,  and  made 
their  crews  prisoners,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  found  on  board  ships  of  war — declar- 
ed harbours  blockaded  which  were  not  so  in 
reality — and  extended  the  evils  of  war  to 
the  peaceful  and  unarmed  citizen. 

This  induction  to  the  celebrated  project, 
afterwards  called  the  Continental  System 
of  the  Emperor,  was  false  in  the  original 
proposition,  and  sophistical  in  those  by 
which  it  was  supported.  It  was  positively 
false  that  (Jreat  Britain  had  introduced  into 
her  maritime  law,  either  by  new  enactment, 
or  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  and  barbarous 
customs,  any  alteration  by  which  the  rights 
of  neutrals  were  infringed,  or  the  unarmed 
citizen  prejudiced,  more  than  necessarily 
arose  out  of  the  usual  customs  of  war.  The 
law  respecting  the  blockade  of  ports,  and 
the  capture  of  vessels  at  sea,  was  the  same 
on  which  every  nation  had  acted  for  three 
centuries  past,  I  rauce  herself  not  excepted. 
It  is  true,  that  the  maritime  code  seemed  at 
this  period  to  be  peculiarly  that  of  England, 
because  no  nation  save  herself  had  the 
means  of  enforcing  them  ;  but  she  did  not 
in  this  respect  possess  any  greater  advan- 
tage by  sea  than  Napoleon  enjoyed  by  land. 
The  reasoning  of  the  Emperor  NapoU^on 
upon  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
maritime  mode  of  exercising  war.  compared 
with  the  law  of  hostilities  by  land,  was  not 
more  accurate  than  his  allegation,  that  Brit- 
ain had  innovated  upon  the  former  for  tli(? 
purpose  of  introducing  new,  or  reviving  old 
•evcrities.  Tiiis  will  appear  plain  from  the 
following  considerations  . — 

At  ai.  early  period  of  society,  the  practice 
of  war  was  doubtless  the  same  by  land  or 
sea;  and  the  s;ivage  slaughtered  or  enslaved 
his  enemy  whether  he  found  him  in  his  hut 


or  in  his  canoe.  But  when  centuries  of 
civilization  began  to  mitigate  the  horrori 
of  barbarous  warfare,  the  restrictive  rules 
introduced  into  naval  hostilities  were  dif 
erent  from  those  adopted  in  the  case  of  wars 
by  land,  as  the  difference  of  the  services 
obviously  directed.  A  land  army  has  a  pre- 
cise object,  which  it  can  always  attain  if 
victorious.  If  a  general  conquer  a  town, 
he  can  garrison  it ;  he  can  levy  contribu- 
tions ;  nay.  he  may  declare  that  he  will  appro- 
priate it  to  himself  in  right  of  sovereignty. 
He  can  afford  to  spare  tlie  property  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to 
seize,  if  he  is  so -minded,  upon  all  their  pub- 
lic rights,  and  new-mould  them  at  his  pleas- 
ure. The  seaman,  on  the  other  hand,  seizes 
on  the  merchant  \>essel  and  'ts  cargo,  by 
the  same  right  of  superior  force,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  victor  by  land  has  seized  upon 
castles,  provinces,  and  on  the  very  haveu, 
it  may  be,  which  the  vessel  belongs  to.  If 
the  maritime  conquered  had  no  right  to  do 
this,  he  would  gain  nothing  by  his  superi- 
ority except  blows,  when  he  met  with  ves- 
sels of  force,  and  would  be  cut  off  from 
any  share  of  the  spoils  of  war,  wliicli  form 
the  reward  of  victory.  The  innocent  and 
unarmed  citizen,  perhaps  the  neutral  stran- 
ger, sutfers  in  both  cases  ;  but  a  state  of  war 
is  of  course  a  state  of  violence,  and  its^vils, 
unhappily,  cannot  be  limited  to  those  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  hostilities.  If  the 
spirit  of  pliilanthropy  affected  in  the  perora- 
tion to  Buonaparte's  decrees  had  been  real, 
he  might  have  attained  his  pretended  pur- 
pose of  softening  the  woes  of  war,  by  pro- 
posing some  relaxation  of  the  rights  of  a 
conqueror  by  land,  in  exchange  for  restric- 
tions to  be  introduced  into  tiie  practice  of 
hostilities  by  sea.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he 
under  the  pretext  of  exercising  the  right  of 
reprisals,  introduced  the  following  decrees, 
unheard  of  hitherto  among  belligerent 
powers,  and  tending  greatly  to  augment  the 
general  distress,  wiiich  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, attend  a  state  of  war. 

I.  The  British  isles  were  declared  in  a 
s^ate  of  blockade.  II.  .Ml  commerce  and 
correspondence  with  England  was  forbid- 
den. All  English  letters  were  to  be  seized 
in  the  post-houses.  III.  Every  English- 
man, of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  found  in 
France,  or  the  countries  allied  with  her, 
was  declared  a  prisoner  of  war.  IV.  All 
merchandise,  or  property  of  any  kind,  be- 
longing to  English  subjects,  was  declared 
lawful  prize.  V.  All  articles  of  English 
manufacture,  and  articles  produced  in  her 
colonics,  were  in  like  manner  declared  con- 
traband and  lawful  prize.  V'l.  Half  of  the 
produce  of  the  above  confiscations  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  relief  of  those  merchants, 
whose"  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the 
English  cruisers.  VII.  .\11  vessels  coming 
from  England,  or  the  English  colonics,  were 
to  be  refused  admission  into  any  harbour 
Four  additional  articles  provided  the  mode 
of  promulgating  and  enforcing  the  decree, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  allies  of  France.  This  was  the 
first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  arbitrary  decrees 
and  ordinances,  by  which  Napoleon,  aiming 
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at  the  destruction  of  British  finance,  inter- 
rupted the  whole  commerce  of  Europe,  and 
destroyed  for  a  season,  and  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  that  connexion  between  distant 
niitions  which  unites  them  to  each  other  by 
the  most  natural  and  advantageous  means, 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  one  country  by 
the  sunertluous  produce  of  the  other.  The 
estont  of  public  inconvenience  and  distress 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  commercial  communication 
with  England,  may  be  judged  of  by  reflect- 
ing, how  many  of  the  most  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  consumption  are  brought  from  for- 
eign countries, — in  how  many  instances  the 
use  of  these  articles  has  brought  them  into 
the  list  of  necessaries, — and  liow,  before  an 
ordinary  mechanic  or  peasant  sits  down  to 
breakl'ast,  distant  climes  must  be  ta.ved  to 
raise  the  coffee  and  sugar  which  he  con- 
sumes. 

The  painful  embarrassment  of  those  de- 
prived of  their  habitual  comforts,  was  yet 
•xceeded  by  the  clamour  and  despair  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  on  the  Continent, 
who  were  thus,  under  pretext  of  relieving 
them  from  the  vexation  of  the  English  crui- 
sers, threatened  with  a  total  abrogation  of 
their  profession.  Hamburgh,  Bourdoaux, 
Nantes,  and  other  continental  towns,  soli- 
cited, by  petitions  and  deputations,  some 
relaxation  of  decrees  which  inferred  their 
general  ruin.  They  pleaded  the  prospect 
of  universal  bankruptcy,  wliicli  this  prohib- 
itory system  must  occasion.  "  Lot  it  be 
so,"  answered  the  Emperor;  "the  more 
insolvency  on  the  continent,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  distress  of  the  merchants 
in  London.  The  fewer  traders  in  Ham- 
burgh, the  less  will  be  the  temptation  to 
carry  on  commerce  with  F.ngland.  Britain 
must  be  humbled,  were  it  at  the  expense 
of  throwing  civilization  back  for  centuries, 
and  returning  to  the  original  mode  of  trading 
by  barter." 

But  great  as  was  Buonaparte's  power,  he 
had  overrated  it  in  supposing,  that,  by  a 
mere  expression  ofhis  will,he  could  put  an 
end  to  an  intercourse,  in  the  existence  of 
which  the  whole  world  possessed  an  inter- 
est. The  attempt  to  annihilate  commerce, 
resembled  that  of  a  child  who  tries  to  stop 
with  his  hand  the  stream  of  an  artificial 
fountain,  which  escapes  in  a  hundred  par- 
tial jets  from  under  his  palm  and  between 
his  fingers.  The  Genius  of  Commerce,  like 
a  second  Proteus,  assumed  every  variety  of 
shape,  in  order  to  elude  the  imperial  inter- 
diction, and  all  manner  of  evasions  was 
ractiscd  for  that  purpose.  False  papers, 
false  certificates,  false  bills  of  lading,  were 
devised,  and  these  frauds  were  overlooked 
in  the  seaports,  by  the  very  agents  of  the 
police,  and  custom-house  officers,  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  was  commit- 
ted. Douaniers,  magistrates,  generals,  and 
prefects,  nay,  some  of  the  kindred  princes 
of  the  House  of  Napoleon,  were  well  |>leas- 
ed  to  listen  to  the  small  still  voice  of  their 
interest,  rather  than  to  his  authoritative 
commands  ;  and  the  British  commerce, 
though  charged  with  heavy  expenses,  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  spite  of  the  continen- 


tal system.  The  new,  and  still  more  vio. 
lent  measures,  which  Napoleon  had  re 
course  to  for  enforcing  his  prohibitioni;, 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  Mean- 
time, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  such  acts  of 
increasing  severity  had  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  rendering  his  person  and  power 
more  and  more  unpop'ilar  ;  so  that,  while 
he  was  sacrificing  the  interests  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  nations  under  his  authority  to 
his  hope  of  destroying  England,  he  was  in 
fact  digging  a  mine  under  his  own  feet, 
which  exploded  to  his  destruction  long  be- 
fore the  security  of  England  was  materially 
aflected. 

.\apoleon  had  foreseen,  that,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  decrees  by  which,  without  pos- 
session of  any  naval  power,  he  proposed  to 
annihilate  the  naval  supremacy  of  England, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  to  a 
great  extent  the  immense  superiority  of 
land  forces  which  France  already  possess- 
ed. It  was  necessary,  he  was  aware,  that 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prohibitions 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  general  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  prosecute  the  struggle 
in  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  with 
Russia,  a  large  dr.aught  should  be  made  on 
the  population  of  France.  He  liad,  ac- 
cordingly, by  a  requisition  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  dated  from  Bamberg,  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, required  a  second  anticipation  of  the 
conscription  of  1^07,  amounting  to  a  levy 
of  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  measure  was  supported  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  oratory  of  Regnault  do  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  an  ancient  Kupublican.  This 
friend  of  freedom  saw  nothing  inconsistent 
in  advocating  a  measure,  which  the  absolute 
monarch  recommended  as  the  necessary 
step  to  a  general  peace.  The  conscripts 
who  had  first  marched  had  secured  victory; 
those  who  were  now  to  be  put  into  motion 
were  to  realize  the  prospect  of  peace,  the 
principle  object  of  their  brethren's  success. 
The  obsequious  Senate  readily  admitted 
these  arguments,  as  they  would  have  done 
any  which  had  been  urged  in  siip[)ort  of  a 
request  which  they  dared  not  deny.  The 
sole  purpose  of  Regnault's  eloquence,  was 
to  express  in  decent  amplification  the  sim- 
ple phrase,  "  Napoleon  so  wills  it." 

\  deputation  of  the  Senate,  carrying  to 
Napoleon  in  person  their  warm  acquiescenca 
in  the  proposed  measure,  received  in  guer- 
don the  honourable  task  of  conveying  to 
Paris  the  spoils  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin, 
with  t'nree  hundred  and  forty-six  stand  of 
colours,  the  trophies  of  the  war  against 
Prussia — with  the  task  of  announcng  the 
celebrated  decrees,  l)y  which  the  ge.ieral 
commerce  of  Europe  and  of  F'raoce  itsc'f 
was  annihilated,  to  secure  it  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  British  naval  force.  The 
military  trophies  were  received — the  de- 
crees were  recorded  ;  and  no  one  dared  un- 
dertake the  delicate  task  of  balancing  the 
victories  of  the  Emperor  against  the  advan- 
t.-\ge  which  his  dominions  were  likely  to  de- 
rive from  them. 
1  In  the  meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  Fred- 
'  er:ck  William,  whose  possession  of  his 
I  late  flourishing  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
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Bucli  territories  as  Prussia  held  beyond  the 
Oder,  sent  an  embassy  to  Berlin,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  upon  what  terms  he 
might  be  yet  admitted  to  treat  for  peace 
■with  the  victor,  who  had  hold  of  his  cap- 
ital and  the  greater  part  of  his  domin- 
ions. The  Marquis  Lucchesini  was  em- 
ployed on  this  mission,  a  subtle  Italian, 
who,  being  employed  in  negotiations  at 
Paris,  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  with 
France  on  a  footing  of  equality.  But  these 
times  were  passed  since  the  battle  of  Jena  ; 
and  the  only  terms  to  which  Prussia  could 
be  now  admitted,  were  to  be  so  dearly  pur- 


chased, that  even  a  mere  lemponry  armis- 
tice was  to  cost  the  surrender  of  Graudentz, 
Dantzick,  Colberg. — in  short,  all  the  fortres- 
ses yet  remaining  to  Prussia,  and  still  in  a 
stale  of  defence.  As  this  would  have  been 
placing  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
Buonaparte,  and  in  as  bad  circumstances 
as  he  could  be  reduced  to  even  by  the  most 
unsuccessful  military  operations,  the  Kin<» 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  such  severe  terms, 
and  determined  to  repose  his  fate  in  the 
chance  of  war,  and  in  the  support  of  the 
auxiliary  army  of  Russia,  which  was  now 
hastily  advancing  to  his  assistance. 


CHAP.   I.IV. 

Retrospect  of  the  Partition  of  Poland. —  Napoleon  receives  addresses  from  Poland, 
which  he  evades — He  advances  into  Poland,  Bennigscn  retreating  be/ore  him. — 
Character  of  the  Russian  Soldiery. —  7Vie  Cossacks.  —  Engagement  at  Pultusk,  on 
2,Gth  November,  terminating  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French.  —  Bennigsen  continues 
his  retreat. —  The  French  go  into  winter  quarters. — Bennigsen  appointed  Commander- 
in-chief  i7i  the  place  of  Kaminskoy.  who  shows  symptoms  of  insanity. — He  resume* 
offensive  operations. — Battle  of  Eylau,  fought  on  uth  February  1807. — Claimed  as  a 
victory  by  both  parties. —  The  loss  on  both  sides  ainounts  to  50,000  meyi  killed,  the 
greater  part  Frenchmen. — Bennigsen  retreats  upon  Konigsberg. — Napoleon  offers 
favourable  terms  for  an  Armistice  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  tolio  refuses  to  treat,  save 
for  a  general  Peace. — Napoleon  falls  back  to  the  line  of  the  Vistula. — Dantzic  is  be- 
sieged, and  surrenders. — Russian  army  is  poorly  recruited — the  French  powerfully. — 
Actions  during  the  Suminer. — Battle  of  Heilsberg ,  and  retreat  of  the  Russians. — 
Battle  of  Friedland  on  \3th  June,  and  defeatof  the  Russians,  after  a  hard-fought  day. 
— An  Armistice  takes  place  on  the  "Z'id. 


Napoleon  was  politically  justified  in  the 
harsh  terms  which  he  was  desirous  to  im- 
pose on  Pru.=sia,  by  having  now  brougtit  his 
victorious  armies  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poland,  in  vyhich  he  had  a  good  right  to 
conceive  himseli"sure  to  find  numerous  fol- 
lowers and  a  friendly  reception. 

The  partition  of  tliis  fine  kingdom  by  its 
powerful  neighbours,  Piussia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  was  the  first  open  and  audacious 
transgression  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
disgraced  the  annals  of  civilized  I'",urope. 
It  was  executed  by  a  combination  of  three 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe, 
against  one  too  unhappy  in  the  nature  of 
its  constitution,  and  too  much  divided  by 
factions,  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance. 
The  kingdom  subjected  to  this  aggression 
had  appealed  in  vain  to  the  code  of  nations 
for  protection  against  an  outrage,  tr)  which, 
after  a  desultory  and  uncombined,  and 
therefore  a  vain  defence,  she  saw  herself 
under  a  necessity  of  submitting.  The 
Poles  retained,  too.  a  secret  sense  of  their 
fruitless  attempt  to  recover  freedom  in  1791 , 
and  an  animated  recollection  of  the  violence 
by  which  it  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
Russian  arms.  They  waited  with  hope  and 
exultation  the  approach  of  the  French  ar- 
mies ;  and  candour  must  allow,  that,  un- 
lawfully subji'ctfd  as  thev  had  been  to  a 
♦brcign  yoke,  they  liad  a  right  to  avail  theni- 
eclves  of  the  assistance,  not  only  of  Napo- 
leon, but  of  Mahomet,  or  of  Satan  himself, 
had  he  proposed  to  aid  them  in  regaining 
the  indopeiidence  of  vvhicli  they  had  been 
cppressively  and  unjustly  deprived. 

This  feeling  was  general  among  the  mid- 


dling classes  of  the  Polish  aristocracy,  who 
recollected  with  mortified  pride  the  dim- 
inution of  their  iiuiepeiident  privileges,  the 
abrogation  of  their  Diets,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Li6en(?n  Veto,\ty  which  a  pri- 
vate geiitiemaii  might  render  null  the  de- 
cision of  a  whole  assembly,  unless  unanim- 
ity should  be  att.iined,  by  putting  the  dis- 
sentient to  death  upon  the  spot.*     But  the 

*  Mo.sl  readers  must  Ije  so  far  acquaiiiluU  with 
llio  ancient  fiirm  of  Fi)li.<li  Diuts  as  to  kiiuu,  that 
their  resolutions  were  not  legally  valid  if  there 
»!ii  one  dissenting  vuico,  and  that  in  many  cases 
tlie  most  violent  nii-ans  were  resorted  to,  to  obtain 
unanimity.  The  following  instance  was  relutnd 
to  our  informer,  a  person  of  high  rank.  On  some 
occasion,  u  provincial  Diet  was  convened  for  the 
pnrposeof  passing  a  resolntioii  which  was  gener- 
ally acceptable,  lint  to  which  it  was  apprehended 
one  noble  of  the  district  would  oppose  his  veto. 
Toe.senpp  thi»  interruption,  it  was  generally  ro- 
s(dved  to  meet  exactly  at  tlie  hour  of  summons, 
to  proceed  to  hnsiness  upon  the  instant,  and  thug 
to  ( Inde  the  anticipated  attempt  of  the  individual 
til  defeat  the  purpose  of  their  meeting.  Thoy  ac- 
corilingly  met  at  the  hour,  with  most  accurate 
precision,  and  shut  and  bolted  the  <liiors  oftheir 
place  of  meeting.  Hnt  the  ilisscntient  nriiveda 
(i^w  minutes  afterwards,  and  entrance  being  re- 
fused, under  the  excuse  tiiat  tlie  Diet  was  already 
constituted,  ho  climbed  upon  tlin  roof  of  the  hall, 
anil,  it  being  summer  time  wlien  no  fires  weie 
liglitcd,  desciMided  through  the  vent  into  the  stove 
by  which,  in  winter,  the  apartment  was  heated 
liere  he  lay  perdu,  until  the  vote  was  called, 
when,  just  as  it  was  ubiint  to  be  recorded  as  unan- 
imous in  fivonr  of  the  proposed  measure,  he 
tluust  bis  head  out  of  the  stove,  like  n  turtle  pro- 
truding bis  neck  from  bis  shell,  and  pronounced 
the  fatal  Jictii.  L'nfnrtunately  for  hiinsell,  in- 
stead of  instantly  withdrawing  his  l»eud,  he  look 
cd  round  for  an  instant  with  exultation,  to  ra 
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nigher    order   of  nobi'ity.  Ratified  by   the  i  her  to  hostilities,  at  the  time  when  he  liina- 
rank  they  held,  and  tht   pleasures  they  en-    self  and  the  best  part  of  ius  forces  were  ea- 


joyed  at  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
especially  St.  Fetersburgh,  preferred  in 
general  the  peacelul  enjoyment  of  their 
immense  estates  to  the  privileges  of  a 
Btormy  independence,  which  raised  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  numerous  aristoc- 
racy tc  a  rank  and  importance  nearly  re- 
Beiiibling  their  own.  They  might,  too, 
with  some  j'jslice,  distrust  the  views  of 
Napoleon,  though  recommended  by  the 
most  specious  promises.  'I'he  dominion 
of  Russia  in  particular,  from  similarity  of 
manners,  and  the  particular  attention  paid 
to  their  persons  and  interests,  was  not  so 
unpopular  among  the  higher  branches  of 
the  aristocracy  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, from  the  unjust  and  L»bitrary  mode  in 
which  she  had  combined  to  appropriate  so 
large  a  part  of  their  once  independent 
kingdom.  These  did  not,  therefore,  so 
generally  embrace  the  side  of  France  as 
the  minor  nobles  or  gentry  )iad  ckine.  As 
for  the  ordinary  mass  of  the  population, 
being  aln^oit  all  in  the  estate  of  serfage,  or 
▼illanage,  which  had  been  general  over 
Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
system,  they  followed  their  respective 
lords,  without  protending  to  entertain  any 
opinion  of  their  own. 

\Vhile  Russia  was  marching  her  armies 
hastily  forward,  not  only  to  support,  or 
rather  raise  up  once  more,  her  unfortunate 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  to  suppress 
any  ebullition  of  popular  spirit  in  Poland, 
Buonaparte  received  addresses  from  that 
country,  which  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  aid  the;n  in  their  views  of  regaining 
their  independence.  Their  application 
was  of  a  ifature  to  embarrass  him  consider- 
ably. To  have  declared  himself  the  patron 
of  Polish  independence,  might  have,  in- 
deed, brought  large  forces  to  his  standard, 
—might  have  consummated  the  disasters 
of  Prussia,  and  greatly  e-iibarrassed  even 
Russia  herself;  and  so  far  policy  recom- 
mended to  Napoleon  to  encourage  their 
hopes  of  her  restored  independence.  But 
Austria  had  been  a  large  sharer  in  the  va- 
rious partitions  of  Poland,  and  Austria, 
humbled  as  she  had  been,  was  still  a  power- 
ful statrt.  whose  enmity  might  have  proved 
formidable,  if,  by  bereaving  her  of  her 
Polish  dominions,  or  encouraging  her  sub- 
'ecls  to   rebel,   Buonaparte   had   provoked 


mark  and  enjoy  the  confuflion  which  his  Rudden 
appearance  ami  interruption  had  excited  in  the 
assembly.  One  of  the  nohles,  who  9loud  hy,  un- 
■henthed  hi§  sabre,  ami  «ever<^d  at  one  blow  I  he 
bead  of  the  di«c'it lent  from  his  bixly.  Our  noble 
ir'tiimer,  e.xpressing  some  doubt  of  a  story  so  ex- 
traordinary, was  referrud  for  its  confirmation  to 
Prince  S»ibi«3ky,  aftefrtrards  King  of  Polaml,who 
not  only  bore  testimony  to  the  «tran»e  scene,  at 
what  bfi  hii.l  him<elf  wilncj'ied,  but  declared  that 
the  head  of  the  Diulin  rolled  over  on  liis  own  foot, 
almost  as  90<m  as  he  heard  the  word  veto  uttered. 
Such  a  oiistilulion  requited  much  amelluration  , 
but  that  formcil  no  ap<il(>sy  for  the  neighbouring 
■tales,  who  diimembered  and  appropriated  to 
themselves  an  independent  kin^^dom,  with  (he 
faulu  or  advantages  of  whose  government  they 
had  not  the  iligbteit  title  to  interfcro 


gaged  la  the  North  of  Europe.  The  same 
attempt  would  have  given  a  very  different 
character  to  the  war,  which  Russia  at  pres- 
ent waged  only  in  the  capac.'.y  of  the  aux- 
iliary of  Prussia.  The  safety  and  integrity 
of  the  Russian  empire,  south  of  the  \'olga, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  those  territorifs  which  she  has 
acquired  in  i'oland  ;  and,  if  she  had  en- 
gaged in  the  war  as  a  principal,  Buona- 
parte was  scarcely  yet  prepared  to  enter  up- 
on a  contest  with  the  iinmense  power  of 
that  empire,  which  must  be  waged  upon 
the  very  frontier  of  the  enemy,  and  is  near 
to  their  resources  as  he  was  distant  from 
his  own.  It  might  have  been  difficult,  al- 
so, to  have  stated  any  consistent  grounds, 
why  he,  who  had  carved  out  so  many  new- 
sovereignties  in  Kurope  with  the  point  of 
his  sword,  should  reprobate  the  principal 
of  the  partition  of  Poland.  Iiillucnced  by 
these  motives,  the  modern  setter-up  and 
puller-down  of  kings  abstained  from  re-es- 
tablishing the  only  monarchy  in  Europe, 
which  he  might  have  new-modelled  to  his 
mind,  in  the  character  not  of  a  conqucnr, 
but  a  liberator. 

While  Napoleon  declined  making  any 
precise  declaration,  or  binding  himself  by 
any  express  stipulations  to  the  Polish  dele- 
gates, the  language  he  used  to  them  was 
cautiously  worded,  so  as  to  keep  up  their 
zeal  and  animate  their  exertions.  Dom- 
browski,  a  Polish  exile  in  the  French  army, 
was  employed  to  raise  men  for  Napoleon's 
service,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
entered,  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  the 
kingdom  at  large,  were  excited  by  such  or- 
acular passages  as  the  following,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  SlJth  bulletin  : — ''  Is  the  throne 
of  Poland  to  be  re-established,  and  will  that 
great  nation  resain  her  existence  and  intie- 
pendence  ?  Will  she  be  recalled  to  life,  as 
if  summoned  to  arise  from  the  tomb  ? — 
God  only,  the  great  disposer  of  events,  can 
be  the  arbiter  of  this  great  political  prob- 
lem." 

The  continuance  of  war  was  now  to  be 
determined  upon  ;  a  war  to  be  waged  with 
circumstances  of  more  than  usual  horror, 
as  it  involved  the  F-jfTerings  of  a  winter- 
campaign  in  the  northern  latitudes.  The 
French,  having  complef'r'y  conquered  the 
Prussian  estates  to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  ii.ad 
formed  the  sieges  of  Great  (Mogau.  of  Brcs- 
lau,  and  of  Graudent:,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  pushing  westward  to  occupy  Poland. 
The  Russian  general,  Bennigsen,  had  on 
his  side  pressed  forward  foi  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Prussians,  and  had  occupied 
Warsaw.  But  lindipg  that  their  unfortunate 
allies  had  scarcely  the  remnant  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  the  Russian  general  retreated 
after  some  skirmishes,  and  rccrosscd  the 
Vistula,  while  the  capital  of  Poland,  thus 
evacuated,  was  entered  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber by  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
van-guird. 

About  the   2.5th,  Napoleon,   leaving  Ber- 
lin,  had  established   himself  at   Posen,   a 
centricul    town  of  Poland,  wliicli  countrj 
29 
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began  to  manifest  an  agitation,  partly  the  | 
consequence  of  French  intrigues,  partly 
arising  from  the  animating  prospect  of  re- 
stored independence.  The  Poles  resumed 
in  many  instances  their  ancient  national 
dress  and  manneTS,  and  sent  deputies  to 
urce  the  decision  of  Buonaparte  in  their  fii- 
vour.  The  language  in  which  they  entreat- 
ed his  interposition,  resembled  that  of  Ori- 
ental idolatry.  "The  Polish  nation,"' said 
Count  Radyiminski,  the  Palatine  of  Gnes- 
na,  "  presents  itself  before  your  Majesty, 
groaning  still  under  the  yoke  of  German  na- 
tions, and  salutes  with  the  purest  joy  the 
regenerator  of  their  dear  country,  the  legis- 
lator of  the  universe.  Full  of  submission 
to  your  will,  they  adore  you,  and  repose  on 
you  with  confidence  all  their  hopes,  as  up- 
on him  who  has  the  power  of  raising  em- 
pires and  destroying  them,  and  of  humbling 
the  proud."  The  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Judicial  Council-Chamber  of  the 
Regency  of  Poland,  was  not  less  energetic. 
"  Already,"  he  said,  "  we  see  our  dear 
country  saved  ;  for  in  your  person  we  adore 
the  most  just  and  tlie  most  profound  Solon. 
We  commit  our  fate  and  our  hopes  into 
your  hands,  and  we  impiore  the  mighty 
protection  of  the  most  august  Ca;sar." 

Not  even  these  eastern  hyperboles  could 
extort  anything  from  Buonaparte  more  dis- 
tinctly indicative  of  his  intentions,  than  the 
obscure  hints  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Warsaw  was  put  into 
a  stste  of  defence,  and  the  auxiliary  forces 
of  Saxony  and  the  new  confederates  of  the 
Rhine  were  brought  up  by  forced  marches, 
■while  strong  reinforcements  from  Fr.ance 
repaired  the  losses  of  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign. 

The  French  army  at  length  advanced  in 
fuil  force,  and  crossed  successively  the 
rivers  Vistula  and  Bug,  forcing  a  passage 
wherever  it  was  disputed.  Biit  it  was  not 
the  object  of  Bennigsen  to  give  battle  to 
forces  superior  to  his  own,  and  he  there- 
fore retreated  behind  the  Wkra,  and  was 
joined  by  the  large  bodies  of  troops  com- 
manded by  Generals  Buxhowden  and  Ka- 
minskoy.  The  latter  took  the  general  com- 
mand. He  was  a  contemporary  of  Su- 
•warrow,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  officer, 
but  more  skilled  in  the  theory  than  the 
practice  of  war.  "  Kaminskoy,"  said  Su- 
■warrow,  "knows  war,  but  war  does  not 
know  him — I  do  not  know  war,  but  war 
knows  me."  It  appears  also,  that  during 
this  campaign  Kaminskoy  was  afflicted  with 
mental  alienation. 

On  the  23d  December  Napoleon  arrived 
in  person  upon  the  Wkra,  and  ordered  the 
advance  of  his  army  in  three  divisions. 
Kaminskoy,  when  he  saw  the  passage  of 
this  river  forced,  determined  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  Niemen,  and  srnt  orders  to  liis 
lieutenants  accordingly.  Bennigsen,  tliere- 
fore,  fell  back  upon  Pultusk,  and  Prince 
Galitzin  upon  Golymin,  both  pursued  by 
large  divisions  of  the  French  army.  The 
Russian  Generals  Buxhowden  and  i)'.\nrep 
also  retreated  in  dilfcrent  directions,  and 
apparently  without  maintaining  a  sufficient- 
.^  accurate  communication  either  with  Ben- 


nigsen, or  with  Galitzin.  In  their  retro, 
grade  movements  the  Russians  sustained 
some  loss,  which  the  bulletins  magnified  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  represent  their  army 
as  entirely  disorganized,  their  columns  wan- 
dering at  hazard  in  unimaginable  disorder, 
and  their  safety  only  caused  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  days,  the  dilhculties  of  a  coun- 
try covered  with  woods  and  intersected 
with  ravines,  and  a  thaw  which  had  filled 
tlie  roads  with  mud  to  the  depth  of  five  feet. 
It  was,  therefore,  predicted,  tliat  although 
tiie  enemy  migiit  possibly  escape  from  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  it 
must  necessarily  be  effected  at  tlie  certain 
loss  of  his  artillery,  his  carriages,  and  his 
baggage. 

Tliese  were  exaggerations  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  Pans.  Napoleon  was  him- 
self sensible,  that  he  was  approacliing  a 
conflict  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
he  liad  maintained  with  .\ustria,  and  more 
lately  against  Prussia.  The  common  sol- 
dier in  both  those  services  was  too  much 
levelled  into  a  mere  moving  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  the 
great  machine  called  an  army,  to  have  any 
confidence  in  himself,  or  zeal  beyond  the 
mere  discharge  of  the  task  intrusted  to  him 
according  to  the  word  of  command  Thefie 
troops,  however  highly  disciplined,  wanted 
that  powerful  and  individual  feeling,  which 
in  armies  possessing  a  strong  national  char- 
acter, (by  which  the  Piussians  are  peculiar- 
ly distinguished,)  induces  the  soldier  to  re- 
sist to  the  last  moment,  even  when  resist- 
ance can  only  assure  him  of  revenge.  They 
were  still  the  same  Russians,  of  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  said,  "  that  he  could 
kill,  but  could  not  defeat  .hem  ;" — they 
were  also  strong  of  constitution, and  inured 
to  the  iron  climate  in  which  Frenchmen 
were  now  making  war  for  the  first  time  ; — 
they  were  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
life  to  spare  nourishment  and  hardship  ; — in 
a  word,  they  formed  then,  as  they  do  now, 
the  sole  instance  in  Europe  of  an  army,  the 
privates  of  which  are  semi-barbarians,  with 
the  passions,  courage,  love  of  war,  and  devo- 
tion to  their  country,  which  is  found  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  society,  while  the  educa- 
tion received  by  their  superior  officers  pla- 
ces them  on  a  level  with  those  of  any  other 
nation.  That  of  the  inferior  regimental  of- 
ficers is  too  much  neglected  ;  but  they  are 
naturally  brave,  kind  to  the  common  soldier, 
and  united  among  themselves  like  a  family 
of  brothers, — attributes  which  go  far  to  com- 
pensate the  want  of  information.  Among 
the  higher  officers,  are  some  of  the  best-in- 
formed men  in  Europe. 

The  Russian  army  was  at  this  period  defi- 
cient in  its  military  staflT,  and  thence  im 
perfect  in  the  execution  of  combined  move 
mcnts  ;  and  their  generals  were  better  ac- 
customed to  lead  an  army  in  the  day  of  actu- 
al battle,  than  to  prepare  for  victory  by  a 
skilful  comliination  of  previous  manffuvresL 
But  this  disadvantage  was  balanced  by  their 
zealous  and  unhesitating  devotion  to  their 
Emperor  and  their  country.  There  scarce 
ly  existed  a  Russian,  even  of  the  lowest 
rank,  within  the  influence  of  bribery  ;  and 
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an  officer,  like  tlic  Prussian  conunandant  of  i 
Hanrelen.  wlio  began  to  speculate  ujioii  re-  ' 
taining  his  rank  im  another  service,  when 
surrendering  the  charge  intrasted  to  him  by  ' 
his  sovereign,  would  have  been  accounted  i 
in  Russia  a  prodigy  ot'  unexampled  villainy,  i 
In  the  mode  of"  disciplining  their  forces,  the 
Russians  proceeded  on  the  system  most  ap- 
proved in  Kurope.     Their  infantry  was  con-  ' 
iesscdly  excellent,  composed  of  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  carefully  selected  as  best 
qualified  for  military  service.     Their  artil- 
lery was  of  the  first  description,  so  far  as 
the  men.  guns,  carriages,  and  appointments 
were  concerned  ;  but  the  rank  of  (.ieneral  of 
Artillery  had  not  the  predominant  weight  in 
the  Ilussinn  armv,   which  ought  to  he  pos- 
sessed by  those  particularly  dedicated  to  the 
direction  of  that  arm,  by  which,  according 
to  Napoleon,  modern  battles  must  be  usual- 
ly decidsd.     The  direction   of  their   guns 
was  too  often  intrusted  t^)  general  officers  of 
the   line.     The  service    of  cavalry  is  less 
natural  to  the  Russian  than  that  of  the  infan- 
try, but  tlieir  horse  regiments  arc  neverthe- 
less excellently  trained,  and  have  uniformly 
behaved  well. 

But  the  Cossacks  are  a  species  of  force 
belonging  to  Russia  exclusively  ;  and  al- 
though subsequent  events  have  probably 
rendered  every  reader  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  their  natural  character,  they 
make  too  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Napoleon,  to  be  passed  over  without  a 
brief  description  here. 

The  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  hold  their  lands  by  military  ser- 
vice, and  enjoy  certain  immunities  and  pre- 
scriptions, in  consequence  of  which  each 
individual  is  obliged  to  serve  four  years  in 
the  Russian  armies.  They  are  trained  from 
early  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  lance  and 
sword,  and  familiarized  to  the  management 
of  a  horse  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  far  from 
handsome  in  appearance,  but  tractable,  har- 
dy, swift,  and  sure-footed,  beyond  any  breed 
perhaps  in  the  world.  At  home,  and  with 
nis  family  and  children,  the  Cossack  is  kind, 
gentle,  generous,  and  simple  ;  but  when  in 
arms,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  he  resumes 
the  predatoi-y,  and  sometimes  the  ferocious 
habits  of  his  ancestors,  the  roving  Scythi- 
ans. As  the  Cossacks  receive  no  pay,  plun- 
der is  generally  their  object ;  and  as  prison- 
ers were  esteemed  a  useless  encumbrance, 
they  granted  no  quarter,  until  Alexander 
promised  a  ducat  for  every  frenchman 
whom  they  brought  in  alive.  In  the  actual 
field  of  battle,  their  mode  of  attack  is  sin- 
gular. Instead  of  acting  in  line,  a  body  of 
Cossacks  about  to  charge,  disperse  at  the 
word  of  command,  very  much  in  thc»man- 
ner  of  a  fan  suddenly  flung  open,  and  join- 
ing in  a  loud  yell,  or  hoxirra,  rush,  each  act- 
ing individually,  upon  ttie  object  of  attack, 
whether  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  to 
all  of  which  they  have  been  in  this  wild 
way  of  fighting  formidable  assailants.  But 
it  is  as  light  cavalry  that  the  Cossack?  are 
perhaps  unrivalled.  They  and  their  horses 
nave  been  known  to  march  one  hundred 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  without  halting. 
They  plunge   into    woods,    swim    rivers. 


thread  passes,  cross  deep  morasses,  and 
penetrate  through  deserts  of  snow,  without 
undergoing  material  loss,  or  sutTcring  from 
fatigue.  No  Russian  army,  with  a  large  body 
of  Cossacks  in  front,  can  be  liable  to  sur- 
prise ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  an  enemy 
surrounded  by  them  ever  be  confident 
against  it.  In  covering  the  retreat  of  their 
own  army,  their  velocity,  activity,  and 
courage,  render  pursuit  by  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry peculiarly  dangerous  ;  and  in  pursuing 
a  flying  enemy,  these  quaMties  are  still  more 
redoubtable.  In  the  campaign  of  1806-7, 
the  Cossacks  took  the  field  in  great  num- 
bers, under  their  celebrated  Hettman,  or 
Attaman,  Plutow,  who,  himself  a  Cosoack, 
knew  their  peculiar  capacity  for  warfare, 
and  raised  their  fame  to  a  pilch  which  it 
had  not  attained  in  former  European  wars. 

The  Russians  had  also  in  their  service 
Tartar  tribes,  who  in  irregularity  resem- 
bled the  ("ossacks.  but  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  them  in  discipline  or  conrane, 
being,  in  truth,  little  better  than  hordcsof 
roving  savages. 

It  remains  only  to  be  mentioned,  that  at 
this  time  the  Russian  commissariat  was 
very  indifferent,  and  above  all,  deficient  in 
funds.  The  funds  of  the  Imperial  treasury 
were  exhausted,  and  an  aid,  amounting  onlv 
to  eighty  thousand  pounds,  was  obtained 
from  England  with  difficulty.  In  conse- 
quence of  those  circumstances,  the  Russians 
w"-e  repeatedly,  during  the  campaign,  ob- 
liged to  fight  at  disadvantage  for  want  of 
provisions. — We  return  to  the  progress  of 
the  war. 

On  the  2.5th  of  December,  the  Russian 
army  of  Bennigsen,  closely  concentrated, 
occupied  a  position  behind  Pultusk;  their 
left,  commanded  by  Count  Ostreman,  rest- 
ing upon  the  town,  which  is  situated  nii  the 
river  Xarew.  A  corps  occupied  the  bridge, 
to  prevent  any  attack  from  that  point.  The 
right,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  strongly 
posted  in  a  wood,  and  the  centre  was  under 
the  orders  of  General  Zachen.  A  consid- 
erable plain  extended  between  the  town  of 
Pultusk  and  the  wood,  which  formed  the 
right  of  the  Russian  position.  They  had 
stationed  a  powerful  advanced  guard,  had 
occupied  the  plain  with  their  cavalry,  and 
established  a  strong  reserve  in  their  rear. 
On  the  2Gth,  the  Russian  position  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  divisions  of  Lannus 
and  Davoust,  together  with  the  F"rench 
guards,  .\fter  skirmishing  some  time  in  the 
centre,  without  making  the  desired  impres- 
sion, the  battle  appeared  doubtful,  when, 
suddenly  assembling  a  great  strength  on 
their  own  left,  the  French  made  a  decisive 
cfTort  to  overwhelm  the  Russians,  by  turn- 
ing their  right  wing.  The  attack  prevail* 
cd  to  a  certain  extent.  The  acc-umulated 
and  superior  weight  of  fire,  determined 
Barclay  de  Tolly  to  retreat  on  his  reserves, 
which  he  did  without  confusion,  while  the 
French  seized  upon  the  wood,  and  took 
several  Russian  guns.  But  Bennigsen,  in 
spite  of  Kaminskoy's  order  to  retreat,  was 
determined  to  abide  the  brunt  of  battle,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  rugged  intrepidity  of 
the  troops  which  he  commanded.     Order- 
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ing  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  continue  his  retreat, 
and  thus  throwing  back  his  right  wing,  he 
enticed  the  Frenjh,  confident  in  victory,  to 
pursue  their  success  until  the  Russian  caval- 
ry, which  had  covered  the  manoeuvre,  sud- 
denly withdrawing,  tiiey  found  themselves 
under  a  murderous  and  well-directed  fire 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  which 
extending  along  the  Russian  front,  played 
on  the  French  advancing  columns  with  the 
utmost  success.  The  Russian  line  at  the 
gaini  time  advanced  in  turn,  and  ])ushing 
the  enemy  before  them,  recovered  the 
ground  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 
The  approach  of  night  ended  the  combat, 
which  had  been  both  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  French  lost  near  eight  thousand  men. 
killed  and  wounded,  including  General 
Lannes  and  five  other  general  officers  among 
the  latter.  The  Russian  loss  amounted  to 
five  thousand.  The  French  retreated  after 
nightfall  with  such  rapidity,  that  on  the  next 
day  the  Cossacks  could  not  find  a  rear-guard 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pultusk. 

The  action  of  Pultusk  raised  the  reputation 
of  Bennigsen,  and  the  character  as  well  as 
the  spirits  of  the  Russian  army;  but  its 
moral  effect  on  the  soldiers  was  its  only 
important  consequence.  Had  Bennigsen 
been  joined  during  the  action  by  the  divis- 
ion of  Bu.xhowden  or  D'.\nrep,  of  whom 
the  form^'r  was  only  eight  miles  distant, 
the  check  might  have  been  converted  into 
a  victory,  highly  influential  on  the  issue  of 
the  campaign.  But  either  the  orders  of 
Kaminskoy,  orsome  misunderstpnding,  pre- 
vented either  of  these  corps  from  advancing 
to  support  tlie  eff"orts  of  Bennigsen.  It  be- 
came impossible  for  him,  therefore,  notwith- 
Btanciing  the  advantages  he  had  obtained,  to 
retain  his  position  at  Pultusk, where  he  must 
have  been  surrounded.  He  accordingly  fell 
back  upon  Ostrolcnka,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Prince  Galitzin  who  had  been  engaged  in 
action  at  Golymin  upon  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Pultusk,  had  like  Bennigsen  driven  back 
the  enemy,  and  like  him  had  retreated,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  forces 
■with  those  of  the  grand  army.  The  French 
evinced  a  feeling  of  the  unusual  and  obsti- 
nate nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  at  Pultusk  and  Golymin. 
Instead  of  pressing  their  operations,  they 
retreated  into  winter-quarters  ;  Napoleon 
withdrawing  his  guard  as  far  as  AVarsaw, 
while  the  other  divisions  were  cantoned  in 
the  towns  to  the  eastv/ard,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  realize  the  prophecies  of  ths 
bulletins  concerning  the  approaching  fate  of 
the  Russian  army. 

The  conduc*  of  Kaminskoy  began  now  to 
evince  decided  tokens  of  insanity.  He  was 
\withdrawn  from  the  supremo  command, 
which,  with  tiie  general  approbation  of  the 
soldiers,  was  conferred  upon  Bennigsen. 
This  general  was  not  equal  in  military 
genius  fo  Suwarrow,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  fitted  to  command  a  Russian  army. 
He  was  active,  hardy,  and  enterprising. 
and  showed  none  of  that  peculiarly  fatal 
hesitation,  bv  which  officers  of  other  na- 
tions opposed  to  the  French  generals,  and 
to  Buonaparte  in  particular,  seem  often  to 


have  been^ffected,  as  with  a  sort  of  moral 
palsy,  which  disabled  them  for  the  com- 
bat at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed 
about  to  commence.  On  the  contrarv,  Bea 
nigsen,  finding  himself  in  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  ninety  thousand  men,  was  resolved 
not  to  wail  for  Buonaparte's  onset,  but  de- 
termined to  anticipate  his  motions;  wisely 
concluding,  that  the  desire  of  defisling 
from  active  operations,  which  the  French 
Emperor  had  evinced  by  cantoning  his 
troops  in  winter-quarters,  ought  to  be  a 
signal  to  the  Russians  again  to  take  the 
field. 

The  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  tend- 
ed tP  confirm  that  determination.  This 
unfortunate  monarch — well  surely  did 
Frederick  William  then  deserve  that  ep- 
ithet— was  cooped  up  in  the  town  of  Kon- 
igsberg,  only  covered  by  a  small  army  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  and  threatened  by  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  divisions  of  Ney 
and  Bernadotte  ;  st)  that  the  King's  personal 
safety  appeared  to  be  in  considerable  daa- 
ger.  Graudeniz,  the  key  of  the  Vistula, 
continued  indeed  to  hold  out,  but  the  Prus- 
sian garrison  was  reduced  to  distress,  and 
the  hour  of  surrender  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching. To  relieve  this  important  for- 
tress, therefore,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect Konigsberg,  were  motives  added  to 
the  other  reasons  which  determined  Ben- 
nigsen to  resume  offensive  operations.  A 
severe  and  doubtful  skirmish  was  fought 
near  Mohringen,  in  which  the  French  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  The  Cossacks 
spread  abroad  over  the  country,  making  nu 
nierous  prisoners  ;  and  the  s.cheme  of  the 
Russian  general  succeeded  so  well,  as  to 
enable  the  faithful  L'Estocq  to  relieve 
Graudentz  with  reinforcements  and  provis- 
ions. 

By  these  daring  operations,  Buonaparte 
saw  himself  forced  into  a  winter  campaign, 
and  issued  general  orders  for  drawing  out 
his  forces,  with  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing them  at  Willenberg,  in  the  rsar  of  the 
Russians,  (then  stationed  at  Mohringen,) 
and  betwi.it  them  and  their  own  country. 
He  proposed,  in  short,  to  force  his  enemies 
eastv>ard  towards  the  Vistula,  as  at  Jena  he 
had  compelled  the  Prussians  to  fight  with 
their  rear  turned  to  the  Rhine.  Bern.idotte 
had  orders  to  engage  the  attention  of  Ben- 
nigsen upon  the  right,  and  detain  him  in  his 
present  situation,  or  rather,  if  possible, 
induce  him  to  advance  eastward  towards 
Thorn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  operation  ho 
meditated. 

The  Russian  general  learned  Buona- 
parte's intention  from  an  intercepted  dis- 
patch, and  changed  his  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing on  Ney  and  Bern.adotte.  Marches  and 
counter-marches  took  .  place,  through  a 
country  at  all  times  difficult,  and  now 
covered  with  snow.  The  experience  and 
dexterity  of  the  French  secured  some  ad- 
vantages, but  these  were  fully  counter- 
balanced by  the  daily  annoyance  and  loss 
which  they  in  turn  sustained  from  Plalow 
and  his  Cossacks.  In  cases  where  the 
French  retreated,  the  Scythian  lances 
were  always  on  their  rear;   and  when  the 
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Russians  retired  in  turn,  and  were  pursued  !  re-occupy  Preuss-Eylau.  They  found  the 
by  the  French,  with  the  sime  venturous  j  French  aire:idy  in  possession,  and,  although 
spirit  which  thoy  had  displayed  a^inst  I  tliey  dislodged  them,  were  themselves 
others,  the  latter  seldom  failed  to  sulfer  for  i  driven  out  in  turn  by  another  division  of 
their  presumption.  There  was  found  in  the  {•'reach,  to  whom  Buonaparte  had  proniified 
spearmen  of  the  Don  and  VVol;;a  a  natiirnl  j  tlie  plunder  of  the  town.  A  third  divisioa 
and  instinclive  turn  for  military  strata;;em,  '  of  Russians  was  ordered  to  advance  ;  for 
ainbusc.ide.  and  sudden  assault,  which  com-  Benni|j;sen  was  desirous  to  protract  the  con- 
pelled  the  French  light  troops  to  adopt  a  ,  test  for  the  town  until  the  arrival  of  his 
caution,  very  dilferent  from  their  usual  ,  heavy  artillery,  whicli  joined  him  by  a  dif- 
habits  of  .audacity.  ferent  route.     When  it  came  up,  he  would 

Bennigsen  was  aware  that  it  was  the  in-  |  have  discontinued  the  struggle  for  posses- 
terest  of  Russia  to  protract  tlie  canipai<rn  |  sioii  of  Freuss-Eylau.  but  it  was  impossible 
in  this  manner.  He  was  near  his  reinforce-  to  control  the  ardour  of  the  Russian  col- 
mentB.the  F'rench  were  dist:inl  from  theirs  [  umns,  who  persevered  in  advancini'  with 
very  loss,   tlierefore,   told  more  in  pro-    drums  beating,  ruslied  into  the  town,  and 


portion  on  the  enemy,  than  on  his  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army,  im- 
patient of  protracted  hostilities,  became 
clamorous  for  battle  ;  for  the  hardsliips  of 
their  situation  were  such  as  to  !j;ive  them 
every  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a  crisis. 
We  have  noticed  the  defects  of  the  Rus- 
sian commissariat.  They  were  especially 
manifest  during  those  campaigns,  when  the 
leader  was  obliged  more  than  once,  merely 
from  want  of  provisions,  to  peril  the  fate 
of  the  war  upon  a  general  battle,  which 
prudence  would  have  induced  him  to  avoid. 
Id  those  northern  latitudes,  and  in  the  month 
of  February,  the  troops  had  no  resource  but 
to  prowl  about,  and   dig   for  the  hoards  of 

firovision concealed  by  the  peasants.  This 
abour,  added  to  their  military  duty,  left 
them  scarcely  tune  to  lie  down  ;  and  when 
they  did  so,  they  had  no  bed  but  the  snow, 
no  shelter  but  the  wintrv  heaven,  and  no 
covering  but  their  rjgs.*  The  distresses 
of  the  army  were  so  extreme,  that  it  induced 
General  Bennigsen,  against  his  judgment,  to 
give  battle  at  all  risks,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Preuss-Eylau, 


urprisiiig  the  French  in  the  act  of  sacking 
it,  put  many  of  tlicm  to  the  bayonet,  even 
in  the  acts  of  license  which  iliey  were  prac- 
tising. Preuss-Eylau,  however,  proved  no 
place  of  shelter.  It  was  protected  by  no 
works  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  French  advanc- 
ing under  cover  of  the  hillocks  and  broken 
ground  which  skirt  the  village,  threw  their 
lire  upon  the  streets,  by  which  the  Russians 
sust.iined  some  loss.  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly  was  wounded,  and  his  forces  again 
evacuated  the  town,  which  was  once  more 
and  iiiialiy  occupied  by  the  French.  Night 
fell,  and  the  combat  ceased,  to  be  renewed 
with  treble  fury  on  the  next  day. 

The  position  of  the  two  armies  may  be 
easily  described.  That  of  Russia  occupied 
a  space  of  uneven  ground,  about  two  miles 
in  length  and  a  mile  in  depth,  with  the  vil- 
lage  of  Serpalleii  on  their  left  j  in  the  front 
of  their  army,  lay  the  town  of  Preuss-Eylau^ 
situated  in  a  hollow,  and  in  possession  of 
the  French,  it  was  watched  by  a  Russian 
division:  which,  to  protect  the  Russian 
centre  from  being  broken  by  an  attack 
from  that  quarter,  was  strongly  reinforced, 


which  w^  pitched  on  as  the  field  on  which     though  by  doing  so  the  riuht  wing  was  con 
he  proposed  to  a-vait  Buonaparte.  i  siderably  weakened.     This  was  thought  of 

In  marching  through  Landsberg  to  occupy  |  the  less  consequence,  that  L'Estocq,  with 
the  selected  ground,  the  Russian  rear-guard  j  his  division  of  Prussians,  was  hourly  ctpect- 
was  exposed  to  a  serious  attack  by  the  ed  to  join  the  Russians  on  that  point.  The 
French,  and  was  only  saved  from  iireat  loss  '  French  occupied  Eylau  with  their  left, 
by  the  gallantry  of  Prince  Bagration,  who  j  while  their  centre  and  right  lay  parallel  to 
redeemed,  by  sheer  dint  of  fighting,  the  loss  j  the  Russians,  upon  a  chain  of  heights  which 
sustained  by  want  of  conduct  in  defiling  ,  commanded  in  a  great  measure  the  ground 
through  the  streets  of  a  narrow  village,  possessed  by  the  enemy.  They  also  cx- 
whilc  pursued  by  an  enterprising  enemy,  j  pected  to  be  reinforced  by  the  division 
The  Russian  army  lost  3000  men.  On  the  j  of  Ney,  which  had  not  come  up,  and 
7th  February,  the  same  gallant  prince,  with  which  was  destined  to  form  on  the  extreme 
the  Russian  rear-guard,  gained  such  deci- I  left. 

ded  advantages    over   the    French    van    as  |      The  space  betwixt  the  hostile  armies  was 
nearly  balanced  the  loss  at  Landsberg.  and  '  open  and  Hat,  and  intersected    with  frozen 
gave    time    for  the  whole  army  to    march    lakes.    They  might  trace  each  other's  posi- 
through  the   town  of  Preuss-I'yia'i.  and    to    tion   by   the   pale   glimmer   of  the    watch- 
take    up  a  position  behind  it.     It  had  been  !  lights  upon   the  snosv.     The  difference  of 
intended  to  maintain  the  town  itself,  and  a  '  numerical    force    was    considerably   to  the 
body   of  troops  had  been  left  for   th.at  pur-  \  advantage  of  the  French.     Sir  Robert  Wjl 
pose;  but  in   the   confusion  attending   the    son  rates   them  at  90.000  men.  opposed  to 
movement  of  so  large  an  army,  the  orders    CO.OOOnnly  ;  but  the  disproportion  is  proba 
issued  hailb'-cn  misunderstoo<l,  and  the  di-    blv  consid'eralilv  overrated, 
vision  designed  for  this  service  evacuated        The   eventful    action    commenced   with 
the    place  so   soon    as  the  rear-guard  had    day-break   on  the   8th    of  February.     Two 
passed  through   it.  j  strong    columns  of  the  French    advanced, 

A  Russian  division  was  hastily  ordered  to  I  with  the  purpose  of  turning  the  ri" ht.  and 
_ !  storming  the  centre,  of  the  Russians,  at  one 

•SirKjbert  \Vi Iran 'i  Sketch  uf  the  Campaigiii  I  =1"''  'he  same  time.  But  thev  were  driven 
ioTulaiki,  in  1805-7,  p  W.  ,  back   in  great   disorder  by   ifie  heavy  and 
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snstained  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery.  An 
attack  on  the  Russian  left  was  equally  un- 
Euccessful.  The  Russian  infantry  stood 
like  stone  ramparts— they  repulsed  the  en- 
emy— their  cavalry  came  to  their  support, 
pursued  the  retiring  assailants,  and  took 
standards  and  eagles.  About  mid-day,  a 
heavy  storm  of  snow  began  to  fall,  which 
the  v/ind  drove  right  in  the  face  of  the 
Russians,  and  which  added  to  the  ob- 
scurity caused  by  the  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing village  of  Serpallen,  that  rolled  along  j 
the  line. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  si.v  columns 
of  the  French  advanced  with  artillery  and 
cavalry,  and  were  close  on  the  Russian  po- 
sition ere  they  were  opposed.  Bennigsen, 
at  the  head  of  his  staff,  brought  up  the  re- 
serves in  person,  who,  uniting  with  the 
first  lino,  bore  the  French  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  columns, 
partly  broken,  were  driven  again  to  their 
own  position,  where  they  rallied  with  diffi- 
culty. A  French  regiment  of  cuirassiers, 
which,  during  this  part  of  the  action,  had 
gained  an  interval  in  the  Russian  army, 
were  charged  by  the  Cossacks,  and  found 
their  defensive  armour  no  protection  against 
the  lance.  They  were  all  slain  except 
eighteen. 

At  thejnoment  when  victory  appeared  to 
declare  for  the  Russians,  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  wrested  from  them.  Da- 
voust's  division  had  been  manoeuvring 
since  the  beginning  of  the  action  to  turn 
the  left,  and  gain  the  rear,  of  the  Russian 
line.  They  now  made  their  appearance  on 
the  field  ol'  battle  with  such  sudden  effect, 
that  Serpallen  was  lost,  the  Russian  left 
wing,  and  a  part  oi'  their  centre,  v.'ere 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  forced  to  retire 
.and  change  their  front,  so  as  to  form  almost 
at  right  angles  with  the  right,  and  that  part 
of  the  centre  which  retained  their  original 
position. 

At  this  crisis,  and  while  the  French  were 
gaining  ground  on  the  rear  of  the  Russians, 
L'Estocq,  so  long  expected,  appeared  in 
his  turn  suddenly  on  the  field,  and,  passing 
the  left  of  the  French,  and  the  right  of  the 
Russians,  pushed  down  in  three  columns  to 
redeem  the  battle  on  the  Russian  centre 
and  rear.  Tlie  Prussians  under  that  loyal 
and  gallant  leader,  regained  in  this  bloody 
field  their  ancient  military  reputation. 
They  never  fired  till  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  enemy,  and  then  used  the  bayonet  with 
readiness  and  courage.  They  redeemed 
the  ground  which  the  Russians  had  lost, 
and  drove  back  in  their  turn  the  troops  of 
Davoust  and  Bcrnadotte,  who  had  been 
lately  victori<ius. 

Ncy,  in  the  meanwhile,  appeared  on  the 
field,  and  occupied  Schl«ditten,  a  village 
on  the  road  to  Konigsberg.  .\s  this  en- 
dangered the  coiunnuiication  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  tiiatlown,  it  was  thought  neces- 
nary  to  cany  it  by  storm  ;  a  gallant  resolu- 
tion, which  was  successfully  executed. 
This  was  tiic  last  act  of  that  "bloody  day. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  tlie  combat 
f/an  ended. 
Fifty   thousand   men    perished    in    this 


dreadful  battle — the  best  contested  in  which 
Buonaparte  had  yet  engaged,  and  by  far 
the  most  unsuccessful.  He  retired  to  the 
heights  from  which  he  had  advanced  in  the 
morning,  without  having  gained  one  point 
for  which  he  had  struggled,  and  after  having 
sufi'ered  a  loss  considerably  greater  than 
tiiut  which  he  had  indicted  on  tlw  enemy. 
But  the  condition  of  the  Russian  army  vvaa 
also  extremely  calamitous.  Their  generals 
held  a  council  of  war  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  without  dismounting  from  their 
hordes.  The  general  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  was,  a  desire  to  renew 
the  battle  on  the  ne.xt  day,  at  all  hazards. 
Tolstoy  undertook  to  move  forward  on  the 
French  lines — L'Estocq  urged  the  same 
counsel.  'I'hey  offered  to  pledge  their 
lives,  that,  would  Bennigsen  advance,  Na- 
poleon must  necessarily  retire  ;  and  they 
urged  the  moral  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced, not  on  their  army  only,  but  on  Ger- 
many and  on  Europe,  by  such  an  admission 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  him  who  had 
never  advanced  but  to  victory.  But  Ben- 
nigsen conceived  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  army  did  not  permit  him  to  encounter 
the  hazard  of  being  cut  off  from  Konigsberg, 
and  endangering  the  person  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  ;  or  that  of  risking  a  second  general 
action,  with  an  army  diminished  by  at  least 
20,00l)  killed  and  wounded,  short  of  ammu- 
nition, and  totally  deprived  of  provisions. 
The  Russians  accordingly  commenced  their 
retreat  on  Konigsberg  that  very  night.  The 
division  of  Count  Ostreman  did  not  move 
till  the  next  morning,  when  it  traversed  the 
field  in  front  of  Preu^s-Eylau,  without  the 
slightest  interruption  from  the  French,  who 
still  occupied  the  town. 

The  battle  of  Preuss-Eylau  was  claimed 
as  a  victory  by  both  parties,  though  it  was 
very  far  from  being  decided  in  favour  of 
either.  Bennigsen  had  it  to  boast,  that  he 
had  repelled  the  attacks  of  Buonaparte 
along  the  whole  of  his  line,  and  that  the 
fighting  terminated  unfavourably  to  the 
French,  ye  could  also  exhibit  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  twelve  Imperial  eagles  of 
France,  taken  in  one  action.  For  many  days 
after  the  battle,  also,  the  Cossacks  continu- 
ed to  scour  the  country,  and  bring  into  Kon- 
igsberg great  numbers  of  French  prisoners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subsequent  retreat 
of  the  Russians  was  interpreted  by  the 
French  into  an  acknowledgment  of  weak- 
ness ;  and  they  appealed  to  their  own  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  dead 
and  wounded,  as  the  usual  testimonials  of 
victory. 

But  there  were  two  remarkable  circum- 
stances, bv  which  Napoleon  virtually  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  received  an  un'isual 
check.  On  the  K?th  February,  four  days  af- 
ter the  battle,  a  message  was  despatched  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  by  Buonaparte,  propos- 
ing an  armistice,  on  grounds  far  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Prince  than  those  Freder- 
ick William  might  have  been  disposed  to 
accept,  or  wiiich  Buonaparte  wculd  hare 
been  inclined  to  grant,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena.  It  was  even  intimated,  that  in  case 
of  agreeing  to   make  a  separate  peace,  tha 
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Prussian  King  might  obtain  from  tlie  French 
Emperor  the  restoration  ol"  his  whole  do- 
minions. True  to  his  ally  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  Frederick  William,  even  lu  the  ex- 
Ireraitv  of  his  distress,  refused  to  accede  to 
any  save  a  general  peace.  The  proposal  of 
an  armistice  was  also  peremptorily  refu.scd, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  was  offered  was 
construed  to  indicate  Buonaparte's  con- 
scious weakness. 

Another  decisive  proof  of  the  loss  which 
Napoleon  had  sustiined  in  the  battle  of 
Prouss-Eylau,  was  his  inactivity  after  the 
battle.  For  eight  days  he  remained  without 
making  any  movement, excepting  by  means 
of  his  cavalry,  which  were  generally  worst- 
ed, and  on  the  IDth  February  he  evacuated 
Uic  place,  and  prepared  himself  to  retreat 
upon  the  Vistula,  instead  of  driving  the  Rus- 
sians, as  he  had  tlireatened,  behind  the  Pre-  i 
gel.  Various  actions  took  place  during  his 
retreat  with  different  fortunes,  but  the  Rus- 
sian Cossacks  and  light  troops  succeeded  in 
making  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  coUect- 
ingmuch  spoil. 

The  operations  of  Napoleon,  when  he 
had  again  retired  to  the  line  of  the  Vistula, 
intimated  caution,  and  the  sense  of  a  dilfi- 
cult  task  before  him.  lie  appeared  to  feel, 
that  the  advance  into  Poland  had  been  pre- 
mature, while  Dantzic  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians,  from  whence  the  most 
alarming  operations  might  take  place  in  his 
rear,  should  he  again  advance  to  the  Vistula 
without  subduing  it.  The  siege  of  Dantzic 
was  therefore  to  be  formed  without  delay. 
The  place  was  defended  by  Gener.il  Kal- 
kreuth  to  the  last  extremity.  After  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  relieve  it.  Dantzic 
finally  surrendered  in  the  end  of  May  1807, 
acfter  trenches  had  been  opened  before  it  for 
fifty-two  days.  If  the  season  of  the  year 
had  admitted,  a  British  expedition  to  Dant- 
zic might,  if  ably  conducted,  have  operated 
in  the  rear  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  re- 
lief of  Prussia,  and  perhaps  etiected  the  lib- 
eration of  Europe. 

The  utmost  care  was  also  taken,  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  which  Napoleon's  armies  had 
sustained  in  these  hard-fought  campaigns. 
He  raised  the  siege  of  Colberg,  drew  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  out  of  Silesia,  or- 
dered a  new  levy  in  Switzerland,  urged  tiic 
march  of  bodies  of  troops  from  Italy,  and,  to 
complete  his  means,  demanded  a  new  con- 
scription of  the  year  1808,  which  was  in- 
stantly complied  with  by  the  Senate  as  a 
matter  of  course.  At  length,  as  summer  aj)- 
proachcd,  the  surrender  of  Dantzic  enabU.d 
liim  to  unite  the  besieging  division,  twenty- 
live  thousand  strong,  to  his  main  army,  and 
to  prepare  to  resume  oli'ensive  operations. 
.V  large  levy  of  Poles  was  made  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  they,  with  other  light  troops  of 
the  French,  were  employed  in  iiiakiiig 
strong  recognizances,  with  various  fortune, 
bat  never  without  the  exchange  of  hard 
blows.  It  became  evident  to  all  Europe, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  end  of  this 
Hoody  conflict,  the  French  I'.mperor  was 
contending  with  a  general  and  troops, 
•gainst  whom  it  was  impossible  to  gain 
those  overpowering  and  irresistible  advan- 


tages, which  characterized  his  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  bulletins,  it  is 
true,  announced  new  successes  from  day  to 
day  ;  but  as  the  geographical  advance  upon 
the  Polish  territory  was  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  claimed,  it  was 
plain  that  Napoleon  was  as  often  engaged  in 
parrying  as  in  pushing,  in  repairing  losses 
as  111  improving  victories.  The  Russian 
generals  composed  plans  with  skill,  and  ex- 
ecuted them  with  activity  and  spirit,  for  cut- 
ting off  separate  divisions,  and  disturbing 
the  b'rench  communications. 

The  Russian  army  had  received  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  they  were  deficient  in  numeri- 
cal amount,  and  only  made  up  their  strength, 
at  the  utmost,  to  their  original  computation 
of  90,000  men.  This  proved  unpardonable 
negligence  in  the  Russian  government,  con- 
sidering the  ease  with  which  men  can  there 
be  levied  to  any  extent  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  vital  importance  of  the 
war  which  they  were  now  waging.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  poverty  of  the  Rus- 
sian administration  was  the  cause  of  this 
failure  to  recruit  their  forces  ;  and  that  the 
British  being  applied  to,  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  six  millions,  and  advance  one  million  to 
account,  had  declined  the  transaction,  and 
thereby  given  great  offence  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

Napoleon,  so  much  more  remote  from  his 
own  territories,  had  already,  by  exertions 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Europe,  as- 
sembled two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men  between  the  Vistula  and  Memel,  in- 
cluding the  garrison  of  Dantzic.  With  such 
unequal  forces  the  war  recommenced. 

The  Russians  were  the  assailants,  making 
a  combined  movement  on  Ney's  division, 
which  was  stationed  at  Gutstadt,  and  in  the 
vicinity.  They  pursued  him  as  far  as  Dep- 
pen,  where  there  was  some  fighting;  but 
upon  the  uth  of  June,  Napoleon  advanced 
in  person  to  extricate  his  Marshal,  and  Ben- 
nigsen  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  his  turn.  He 
was  hardly  pressed  on  the  rear  by  the  Grand 
.\rmy  of  France.  But  even  in  this  moment 
of  peril,  Platow,  with  his  Cossacks,  made  a 
charge,  or,  in  their  phrase,  a  hourra,  upon 
the  French,  with  such  success,  that  they 
not  only  dispersed  the  skirmishers  of  the 
French  vanguard,  and  the  advanced  troops 
destined  to  support  them,  but  compelled  the 
infantry  to  form  squares,  endangered  the 
personal  safety  of  Napoleon,  and  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  whole  French  cavalry, 
who  bore  down  on  thciii  at  full  speed.  Mus- 
ketry and  artillery  were  all  turned  on  them 
at  once,  but  to  little  or  no  purpose  :  for, 
having  once  gained  the  purpose  of  checking 

]  the  advance,  which  was  all  they  aimed  at 
the  cloud  of  Cossacks  dispersed  over  the 
field,  like  mist  before  the  sun,   and  united 

1  behind  the  battalions  whom  their  demon- 

i  stration  had  protected. 

I'y  this  means  Platow  and  his  followers 
had  got  before  the  retreating  division  of  the 
Russian  army  under  Bagration,  which  they 

'  were  expected  to  support,  and  had  reached 
first  a  bridge  over  the  Aller.  The  Cossacks 
were  alarmed  by  tlie  immense  display  of 
force  demonstrated  against  them,  and  show- 
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ed  a  disposition  to  throw  themselves  con-  i  the  town,  and  march  to  the  assault.    Th« 

fusedly  on  tlie  bridge,  which  must  certainly  French  took  care  to  offer  no  such  resistance 
have  been  altended  with  the  most  disastrous  i  as  should  intimate  their  real  strength.  Ben- 
consequences  to  the  rear-guard,  who  would  nigsen  was  thus  led  to  reinforce  this  divis- 
thus  h;tve  been   impeded  in  their  retreat  by     ion  with  another— the  battle  thickened,  and 


the  very  troops  appointed  to  support  them. 
The  courage  and  devotion  of  Flatow  pre- 
vented that  great  misfortune.  He  threw 
himself  from  his  horse.  "  Let  the  Cossack 
that  is  base  enough,"  he  exclaimed,  "de- 
sert his  Hettman  !"  The  children  of  the 
wilderness  halted  around  him,  and  he  dis- 
posed of  them  in  perfect  order  to  protect 
the  retreat  of  Bagration  and  the  rear-guard, 
and  afterwards  achieved  his  own  retreat 
with  trifling  loss. 

The  Russian  army  fell  back  upon  Heils- 
berg,  and  there  concentrating  their  forces, 
made  a  most  desperate  stand,  h  very  hard- 
fought  action  here  took  place.  The  Rus- 
sians, overpowered  by  superior  numbers, 
and  forced  from  the  level  ground,  continu- 
ed to  defend  with  fury  their  position  on  the 
heights,  wiiich  the  French  made  equally 
strenuous  efforts  to  carry  by  assault.  The 
combat  was  repeatedly  renewed,  with  cav- 
alry, infantry,  and  artillery  ;  but  without 
the  fiery  valour  of  the  assailants  making 
any  effectual  impression  on  the  iron  ranks 
of  the  Russians.  The  battle  continued,  till 
the  approach  of  midnight,  upon  terms  of 
equality;  and  when  the  morning  dawned, 
the  space  of  ground  between  the  position 
of  the  Russians  and  that  of  the  French,  was 
not  merely  strewed,  but  literally  sheeted 
over,  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  The  Russians  retired  unmolest- 
ed after  the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  and,  cross- 
ing the  river  Aller.  placed  that  barrier  be- 
twixt them  and  the  army  of  Buonaparte, 
which,  though  it  had  suffered  great  losses, 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  been  less  affected  by  them  than 
the  Russian  forces.  In  the  condition  of 
Bennigsens  army,  it  was  his  obvious  poli- 
cy to  protract  the  war,  especially  as  rein- 
forcements, to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  were  approaching  the  frontier 
from  the  interior  of  the  empire.  It  was 
probably  with  this  view  that  he  kept  his  ar- 
my on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aller,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bodies  of  cavalry,  for  the 
sake  of  observation  and  intelligence. 

On  the  13ih,  the  Russian  army  reached 
Friedland,  a  considerable  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Aller,  communicating  with  the 
eastern,  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  It  was  the  object  of  Napo- 
leon to  induce  the  Russian  general  to  pass 
by  this  narrow  bridge  to  the  left  bank,  and 
then  to  decoy  him  into  a  rroneral  action,  in 
a  position  where  the  ditliculty  of  defiling 
through  the  town,  and  over  the  bridge,  must 
render  retreat  almost  impossible.  For  this 
pnrpow;  he  showed  such  a  proportion  onlv 
of  his  forces,  as  induced  General  Bennigsoii 
to  believe  that  the  French  troops  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Aller  consisted  only  of 
Oudinot's  division,  which  had  been  severe- 
ly handled  in  the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  and 
which  he  now  hoped  altogether  to  destroy. 
Under  this  deceplioi    he  ordered  a  Russian 


the  Russian  general  at  length  transported 
all  his  army,  one  division  excepted,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aller,  by  means  of  the 
wooden  bridge  and  three  pontoons,  and  ar- 
rayed them  in  front  of  the  town  of  Fried- 
land,  to  overpower,  as  he  supposed,  the 
crippled  division  of  the  French,  to  which 
alone  he  believed  himself  opposed. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  this  irre- 
trievable step  than  the  mask  was  dropped. 
The  French  skirmishers  advanced  in  force  ; 
heavy  columns  of  infanty  began  to  show 
themselves;  batteries  of  cannon  were  got 
into  position  ;  and  all  circumstances  con- 
curred, with  the  report  of  prisoners,  to  as- 
sure Bennigsen,  that  he,  with  his  enfeebled 
forces,  was  in  presence  of  the  grand  French 
army.  His  position,  a  sort  of  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  and  broken  ground,  was 
difficult  to  defend  ;  with  the  town  and  a 
large  river  in  his  rear,  it  was  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  retreat,  and  to  advance  was  pre- 
vented by  the  inequality  of  his  force,  Ben- 
nigsen now  became  anxious  to  maintain  his 
communication  with  Wehlau,  a  town  on 
the  Pregel,  which  was  the  original  point  of 
retreat,  and  where  he  hoped  to  join  v/ith 
the  Prussians  under  General  L'Eslocq.  If 
the  enemy  should  seize  the  bridge  at  Aller- 
berg,  some  miles  lower  down  the  Aller 
than  Friedland,  this  plan  would  become  im- 
possible, and  he  found  himself  therefore 
obliged  to  diminish  his  forces,  by  detaching 
six  thousand  men  to  defend  that  point. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  resolv- 
ed to  maintain  his  present  position  till 
night. 

The  French  advanced  to  the  attack  about 
ten  o'clock.  The  broken  and  wooded  coun- 
try which  they  occupied,  enabled  them  to 
maintain  and  renew  their  efforts  at  pleasure, 
while  the  Russians,  in  ttveir  exposed  situa- 
tion, could  not  make  the  slightest  movement 
without  being  observed.  Yet  they  fought 
with  such  obstinate  valour,  that  about  noun 
the  French  seemed  sickening  of  the  con- 
test, and  about  to  retire.  But  this  was  on- 
ly a  feint,  to  repose  such  of  their  forces  as 
had  been  engaged,  and  to  bring  up  rein- 
I'orcements.  The  cannonade  continued  till 
about  half  past  four,  when  Buonaparte 
brought  up  his  full  force  in  person,  for  the 
[)urpose  of  one  of  those  desperate  and  gen- 
erally irresistible  efforts  to  which  he  was 
wont  to  trust  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  day. 
Goluinns  of  enormous  power,  and  extensive 
depth,  appeared  partiallv  visible  among  the 
interstices  of  the  wooded  country,  and  seen 
from  the  town  of  Friedland,  the  hapless 
Russian  army  looked  as  if  surrounded  by  a 
deep  semicircle  of  flittering  steel.  The 
attack  upon  all  the  line,  with  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  was  general  and  simul- 
taneous, the  French  advancing  with  shoutg 
of  assured  victory  ;  while  the  Russians, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  were  obliged 


iivision  to  pass  the  bridge,  deble  through  \  to  attempt  that  most  dispiriting  and  danger. 
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0U8  ©f  movements — a  retreat  through  en- 
cumbered defiles,  in  front  of  a  superior  en- 
emy. Tlie  principal  attack  was  on  the  left 
wing,  where  the  Russian  position  was  at 
length  forced.  The  troops  which  composed 
it  streamed  into  the  town,  and  crowded  the 
bridge  and  pontoons  ;  the  enemy  thundered 
on  their  rear,  and  without  the  valour  of 
Alexander's  Imperial  Guard,  the  Russians 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  These 
brave  soldiers  charged  with  the  bayonet 
the  corps  of  Ney,  who  led  the  French  van- 
guard, disordered  his  column,  and,  though 
they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  pre- 
vented the  total  ruin  of  the  left  wing. 

Meanwhile,  the  bridge  and  pontoons 
were  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  the  French, 
who  had  forced  their  way  into  the  town, 
from  taking  possession  of  them.  The  smoke 
rolling  over  the  combatants,  increased  the 
horror  and  confusion  of  the  scene  ;  yet  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Russian  infantry 
escaped  through  a  ford  close  by  the  town, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  moment  of  de- 
feat. The  Russian  centre  and  right,  who 
remained  on  the  west  bank  of  the  .\ller,  ef- 
fected a  retreat  by  a  circuitous  route,  leav- 
ing on  the  right  the  town  of  Friedland,  with 
its  burning  bridges,  no  longer  practicable 
for  friend  or  foe,  and  passing  the  Aller  by  a 
ford  considerably  farther  down  the  river. 
This  also  was  found  out  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  extremity, — was  deep  and  danger- 
ous,—took  the  infantry  up  to  the  breast, 
and  destroyed  what  ammunition  was  left  in 
the  tumbrils. 

Thus  were  the  Russians  once  more  united 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aller,  and  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  march  towards  VVehlau. 
Amid  the  calamities  of  defeat,  they  had 
saved  all  their  cannon  except  seventeen, 
and  preserved  their  baggage.  Indeed,  the 
stubborn  character  of  their  defence  seems 
to  have  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  victor, 
who,  after  carrying  the  Russian  position, 
showed  little  of  that  activity  in  improving 
his  success,  which  usually  characterized 
him  upon  such  occasions.  He  pushed  no 
troops  over  the  .\ller  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating enemv,  but  suffered  Bennigsen  to 
rally  his  broken  troops  without  interrup- 
tion. Neither,  when  in  possession  of  Fried- 
land,  did  he  detach  any  force  down  the  left 
bank,  to  act  upon  the  flank  of  the  Russian 
centre  and  right,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
river.  In  short,  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
according  to  the  expression  of  a  French 
cenerai,  was  a  battle  gained,  but  a  victory 
lost. 

Yet  the  most  important  consequences 
resulted  from  the  action,  thoueh  the  French 
success  had  hocn  but  partially  improved. 
Knnigsbrrg,  which  had  been  so  long  the 
refuge  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  evacuat- 
ed by  his  forces,  as  it  became  plain  his 
Russian  auxiliaries  could  no  longer  maintain 
the  war  in  Poland.  Bennigsen  retreated  to 
Tilsit,  towards  the  Russian  frontiers.  But 
the  moral  consequences  of  the  defeat  were 
of  far  greater  consequence  than  could  have 
been  either  the  capture  of  guns  and  prison- 
ers, or  the  acquisition  of  territory.  It  had 
the  effect,  evidently  desired  by  Napoleon, 
Vol,  1.  U 


of  disposing  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
peace.  The  former  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  was  engaged  with  a  more  obstinate 
enemy  in  Russia,  than  any  he  had  yet  en- 
countered. After  so  many  bloody  battles, 
he  was  scarce  arrived  on  ilie  frontiers  of  an 
immense  empire,  boundless  in  its  extent, 
and  almost  inexhaustible  in  resources;  while 
the  French,  after  suffering  extremely  in  de- 
feating an  army  that  was  merely  auxiliary, 
could  scarce  be  supposed  capable  of  under- 
taking a  scheme  of  invasion  so  gigantic  aa 
that  of  plunging  into  the  vast  regions  of 
Muscovy. 

Such  an  enterprize  would  have  been  pe- 
culiarly hazardous  in  the  situation  in  which 
the  French  Emperor  now  stood.  The  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  the  Baltic  was  daily  ex- 
pected, (uistavus  was  in  Swedish  Pome'ra- 
nia,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
which  had  raised  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  A 
spirit  of  resistance  was  awakening  in  Prus- 
sia, where  the  resolute  conduct  of  iJlucher 
had  admirers  and  imitators,  and  the  nation 
s(!emcd  to  be  reviving  from  the  consterna- 
tion inflicted  by  the  defeat  of  Jena.  The 
celebrated  Schill,a  parlizan  of  great  cour- 
age and  address,  had  gained  many  advanta- 
ges, and  was  not  unlikely,  in  a  nation  bred 
to  arms,  to  acquire  the  command  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  men.  Hesse,  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  other  provinces  of  (lermanv, 
deprived  of  their  ancient  princes,  and  sub- 
jected to  heavy  exactions  hy  the  conquerors, 
were  ripe  for  insurrection.  All  these  dan- 
gers were  of  a  nature  from  which  little 
could  be  apprehended  while  the  (!rand  Ar- 
my was  at  a  moderate  distance  ;  but  were 
it  to  advance  into  Russia,  especially  were 
it  to  meet  with  a  c'.icck  tlicre,  these 
sparks  of  fire,  left  in  the  rear,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  kindle  a  dreadful  conflagration. 

Moved  by  such  considerations.  Napoleon 
had  fully  kept  open  the  door  for  reconcilia- 
tion betwixt  the  Czar  and  himself,  abstain- 
ing from  all  those  personal  reflections 
against  him,  which  he  usually  showered 
u[)on  those  who  thwarted  his  projects,  and 
intimating  more  than  once,  by  different 
modes  of  communication,  that  a  peace, 
which  should  enable  Russia  and  France  to 
divide  the  world  betwixt  them,  should  be 
placed  within  Alexander's  reach  so  sooa 
as  he  was  disposed  to  accept  it. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  disposed  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation  with  France.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  dissatisfied  with 
his  allies.  .\i;ain.st  I'reJerick  William,  in- 
deed, nothing  could  be  objected,  save  his 
bad  fortune  ;  but  what  is  it  that  so  soon  de- 
prives us  of  our  friends  as  a  constant  train 
of  bad  luck,  rendering  us  always  a  bi;;then 
more  than  an  aid  to  them  ?  The  King  of 
Sweden  was  a  fec^ble  ally  at  best,  and  had 
become  so  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  that 
his  dethronement  was  anticipated  ;  and  it 
was  probably  remembered,  that  the  .Swedish 
province  of  Finland  extended  so  near  to  St. 
Petersburg!!,  as  to  Le  a  desirable  acquisition, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  treaty  with  Buona> 
parte,  might  be  easily  attained. 
The  principal  ally  of  the  Czar  had  beea 
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Britain.  But  he  was  displeased,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  with  the  economy  of  the 
English  cihinct,  who  had  declined,  in  his  in- 
stance, the  loans  and  subsidies,  of  which  they 
used  to  be  liberal  to  allies  of  far  less  impor- 
tance. .\  subsidy  of  about  eighty  thousand 
pounds  was  all  which  he  had  been  able  to  ex- 
tract from  them.  England  had,  indeed,  sent 
nn  armv  into  the  north  to  join  the  Swedes, 
in  forming  the  siege  of  Stralsund  ;  but  this 
was  too  distant  an  operation  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  Polish  campaign,  .\lexan- 
jcr  was  also  affected  by  the  extreme  suffer- 
ings of  his  subjects.  His  army  had  been  to 
him,  as  to  most  young  sovereigns,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  attention;  and  he  was  justly 
proud  of  his  noble  regiments  of  Guards, 
which,  maltre.atfd  as  they  had  been  in  the 
desperate  actions  of  which  we  have  given 
some  account,  remained  scarce  the  shadow 
of  themselves,  in  numbers  and  appearance. 
His  fame,  moreover,  suffered  little  in  with- 
drawing^froni  a  contest  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged as  an  auxiliary  only,  and  Alexander  was 
no  doubt  made  to  comprehend,  that  he  mig:ht 
do  more  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
his  ally,  by  negotiation  than  by  continuation 
of  the  war.  The  influence  of  Napoleon's 
name,  and  the  extraordinary  splendour  of  his 
talents  and  his  exploits,  must  also  have  had 
an  effect  upon  the  youthful  imagination  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.  He  might  be  allow- 
ed to  feel  pride  (high  as  his  own  situation 
was)  that  the  Destined  Victor,  who  had  sub- 
dued so  many  princes,  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge an  ecjuality  in  his  case  ;  and  he 
might  not  yet  be  so  much  aware  of  the 
nature  of  ambition,  as  to  know  that  itholds 
the  world  as  inadequate  to  maintain  two  co- 
ordinate sovereigns. 

The  Russian  Ismperor's  wish  of  an  armis- 
tice was  first  hinted  at  by  Bcnnigsen,  on 
the  21st  of  Juno,  was  ratified  on  the  2.3d  of 
the  same  month,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
followed,  not  only  by  peace  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  on  a  basis  which  seemed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  future  misunder- 
standing, but  by  the  formation  of  a  personal 
intima-ey  ?.r.d  friendship  between  Napoleon 
and  the  only  sovereign  in  F.urope,  who  had 
the  power  necessary  to  treat  with  him  on 
an  equal  footing. 

The  negotiation  for  this  important  pacifi- 
cation was  not  conducted  in  the  usual  style 
of  diplomacy,  but  in  that  which  N.apoleon. 
had  repeatedly  shown  a  desire  to  substitute 
for  the  conferences  of  inferior  agents,  by 
the  intervention,  namely,  of  the  high-con- 
tracting parties  in  person. 

The  armistice  was  no  sooner  agreed  upon, 
tlian  preparations  were  made  for  a  personal 
interview  betwixt  the  two  Emperors.  It 
took  nlafc  upon  a  raft  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  moored  in  the  midst  of  the  river 
Niemcn,  which  boie  an  immense  tent  or 
pavilion.  At  half  past  niue,2.')tli  .June  1807, 
the  two  Emperors,  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  embarked  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  Buonaparte  was  attended  bv  Murat, 
Bcrthier.  Bessieres,  Duroc,  and  C'aulain- 
court  ;  Alexander,  by  his  t>rother  the  Arch- 
duke Constantiac,  Generals  Bennigsen  aud 


Ouwarow,  with  the  Count  de  Lieven,  ona 
of  his  aides-de-camp.  Arriving  on  the  raft, 
they  disembarked  and  embraced  amid  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  both  armies, 
and  entering  the  pavilion  which  had  been 
prepared,  held  a  private  conference  of  two 
hours.  Their  officers,  who  remained  at  a 
distance  during  the  interviev,-,  were  then 
reciprocally  introduced,  and  the  fullest 
good  understanding  seemed  to  be ';stablish- 
ed  between  the  sovereigns,  who  had  at 
their  disposal  so  great  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  on  this 
momentous  occasion  Napoleon  exerted  all 
those  personal  powers  of  attraction,  which, 
exercised  on  the  part  of  one  otherwise  so 
distinguished,  rarely  failed  to  acquire  the 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
course, when  he  was  disposed  to  employ 
them.*  He  possessed  also,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  sort  of  eloquence  which 
can  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son, and  which,  turning  into  ridicule  the 
arguments  derived  from  general  principles 
of  morality  or  honesty,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  term  idiosyncrasy,  makes  all  rea- 
soning rest  upon  existing  circumstances. 
Thus,  all  the  maxims  of  truth  and  honour 
might  be  plausibly  parried  by  those  arising 
out  of  immediate  convenience  ;  and  the 
direct  interest,  or  what  seemed  the  direct  in- 
terest, of  the  party  whom  he  wished  to  gain 
over,  was  put  in  immediate  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  moral  sentiment,  and  of 
princely  virtue.  In  this  manner  he  might 
plausibly  represent,  in  many  points,  that 
the  weal  of  Alexander's  empire  might  re- 
quire him  to  strain  some  of  the  maxims  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  to  do  a  little  wrong 
in  order  to  attain  a  great  national  advan- 
tage. 

The  town  of  Tilsit  was  bow  declared 
neutral.  Entertainments  of  every  kind  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  close  succession,  and 
the  French  and  Russian,  nay,  even  the 
Prussian  officers,  seemed  so  delighted  with 
each  other's  society,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive  that  men.  so  courteous  and  amia- 
ble, had  been  for  so  many  months  drenching 
trampled  snows  and  muddy  wastes  with 
each  other's  blood.  Th(^  two  Emperors 
were  constantly  together  in  public  and  in 
private,  and  on  those  occasions  their  inti- 
macy appi<»ached  to  the  character  of  that 
of  two  TOung  men  of  rank,  who  are  com- 
rades in  sport  or  frolic,  as  well  as  accus- 
tomed to  be  associates  in  affairs,  and  upon 
occasions,  of  graver  moment.  They  are 
well  known  to  have  had  private  and  confi- 
dential meetings,  where  gaiety  tind  even 
gallantry  seemed  to  be  the  sole  purpose, 

*  The  impresaion  which  Riionaparte's  presence 
and  conversation,  iiiileii  by  the  pre-conceiveJ  ideas 
of  his  talent-!,  made  on  all  who  approached  h'« 
person,  was  ol'tho  nio'st  strikinij  kind.  The  ca[>- 
tuin  of  a  Rritiih  man-of-war,  who  was  present  at 
\\U  oocnpvins  the  island  of  Ellin,  disturbed  on  that 
oriMsion  the  <o!pninilv  and  sravity  of  a  levee,  at 
which  several  Uritisli  functionaries  attended,  by 
hearins  a  homely,  but  certainly  a  striking  toali- 
mony  to  his  powers  of  attraction,  while  he  ex- 
claimed, that  "  Bony  was  a  d— d  good  fellow,  ille( 
all'" 
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•ut  wiicre  politics  were  not  entirely  forgot- 
ten. 

Upon  the  more  public  occasions.there  were 
vuests  at  the  imperial  festivities,  for  which 
they  contained  small  mirth.  On  the  23ih, 
the  u'nfortun.".te  Kiii;»  of  Trussia  arrived  at 
Tilsit,  and  was  presented  to  his  formidable 
victor.  Buonaparte  did  not  admit  him  to 
the  footinj^  of  equality  on  which  he  treated 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  made  an  early 
intimation ,  that  it  would  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  obli:.'ing  liis  brother  of  the 
*N'orlii.  that  he  mi<iht  consent  to  relax  his 
gr-isp  on  the  Prui^sian  territories.  Those 
in  the  Kin^r's  own  possession  were  reduced 
to  llie  petty  territory  of  Memel.  with  the 
foitresses  of  Colber?  and  Graudentz.  It 
was  soon  plain,  that  the  terms  on  which  he 
was  to  be  restored  to  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
would  deprive  Prussia  of  almost  all  tiie  ac- 
cessions which  had  been  made  since  1773, 
under  the  systom  and  by  the  talents  of  the 
Great  l"rederick,  and  reduce  her  at  once 
from  a  first-rate  power  in  Europe  to  one  of 
the  second  class. 

The  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen, 
whose  high  spirit  had  hastened  the  war. 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  interfere  with 
such  weight  as  female  intercession  might 
use  to  diminish  the  calamities  of  the  peace. 
it  was  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  t'oregoing 
April,  that  when  meeting  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Konigsberg,  and  feeling  the 
full  dilferepce  betwixt  that  interview,  and 
those  at  Berlin  wliich  preceded  the  war, 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  had  re- 
mained locked  for  a  time  in  each  other's 
arms;  the  former  shedding  tears  of  com- 
passion, the  latter  of  grief.  On  the  same 
occasioa,  the  Queen,  as  she  saluted  the 
Emperor,  could  only  utter  amidst  her  tears 
the  words,  "  Dear  cousin '."  intimating  at 
once  the  depth  of  their  distress,  and  their 
afieotionate  confidence  in  the  magnanimity 
of  their  ally.  TLis  scene  was  melancholy, 
but  that  which  succeeded  it  at  Tilsit  was 
more  so,  for  it  was  embittered  by  degrada- 
tion. The  Queen,  who  arrived  at  the  place 
of  treaty  some  days  after  her  hus'uar.d,  was 
now  not  only  to  supjjort  the  presence  of 
Napoleon,  in  whose  official  prints  she  was 
personally  abused,  and  who  was  the  author 
of  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
her  country-,  but  if  she  would  in  any  de- 
gree repair  these  misfortunes,  it  could  only 
be  by  exciting  his  compassion,  and  propiti- 
ating his  favour.  '"Forgive  us,"  she  said, 
•■  this  fatal  war — the  memory  of  the  Great 
f"rederick  deceived  us — we  thought  our- 
selves his  equals  because  we  are  his  de- 
.=icendants — ala.<i.we  have  hot  proved  such  !" 
With  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Prussia, 
which  must  have  cost  her  own  fe?>linis  ex- 
quisite pain,  she  used  towards  Napoleon 
those  arts  of  insinuation,  by  which  women 
possessed  of  high  rank,  great  beauty,  wit. 
and  grace,  frequently  exercise  an  important 
inllucnce.  Desirous  to  pav  his  court,  Na- 
poleon  on  one  occasion  offered  her  a  rose 
of  uncommon  beauty.  The  Qu^n  at  first 
seemed  to  decline  receiving  the  courtesy 
— then  accepted  it,  adding  the  stipulation 
— *'  At   le.ast  M  -th   Ma;jdedurg."      Buona- 


parte, as  he  boasted  to  Josephine,  was 
proof  against  these  lady-like  artifices,  as 
wax-cloth  is  against  rain,  '•  Year  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  remember,"  he  said, 
■•  that  it  is  I  who  ofter,  and  that  your  Majes- 
ty has  only  the  task  of  accepting."' 

It  was  discourteous  to  remind  the  un- 
fortuuiilc  princess  how  absolutely  she  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  and  uncliival- 
rous  to  dispute  that  a  lady,  accepting  a 
courtesy,  has  a  risht  to  conceive  herself  as 
conferring  an  obligation,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  annex  a  condition.  But  it  is 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Napoleon  him- 
self urged,  that  it  would  have  been  playing 
the  gallant  at  a  high  price,  if  he  had  ex- 
changed towns  and  provinces  in  return  for 
civilities.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Queen 
of  Prussia  succeeded  to  any  extent  in  ob- 
taining a  modification  of  the  terms  to  which 
her  husband  was  subjected  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  she  felt  so  deeply  the  distress  into 
which  her  country  was  plunged,  that  her 
sense  of  it  brought  her  to  an  untimely 
grave.  The  death  of  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  Queen,  not  only  powerfully  af- 
fected the  mind  of  her  husband  and  family, 
but  the  Prussian  nation  at  large  ;  who,  re- 
garding her  as  having  died  a  victim  to  her 
patriotic  sorrow  for  the  national  misfor- 
tunes, recorded  her  fate  as  one  of  the 
many  injuries,  for  v/hich  they  were  to  call 
France  and  Napoleon  to  a  severe  accorapt- 
ing. 

The  terms  imposed  on  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  briefly  these  : — 

That  portion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prus- 
sia in  the  partition  of  1772,  was  disunited 
from  that  kingdom,  and  erected  into  a 
separate  territory,  to  be  called  the  Great 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  was  to  be  held  by 
the  King  of  Saxony,  under  the  character  of 
'  Jrand  Duke  ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  have  direct  communicali^on  with  this 
new  acquisition  by  means  of  a  military 
road  across  Silesia,  a  privilege  likely  to  oc- 
casion constant  jealousy  betwixt  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  \Varsaw.  Thus  ended  the 
hope  of  the  Poles  to  be  restored  to  the 
condition  of  an  independent  nation.  They 
merely  exchanged  llie  dominion  of  one 
German  master  for  another — Prussia  for 
Saxony,  Frederick  William  for  .Augustus — 
the  only  diff'erence  being,  that  the  latter 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Poland.  They  were,  however,  subjected 
to  a  milder  and  more  easy  yoke  than  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  borne  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  King  (as  he  had  been  cre- 
ated) of  Saxony  derived  any  real  adtlition  of 
authority  and  consequence  from  the  firand 
Duchy  of  WarsTw.  It  seems  indeed  prob- 
able, that  the  erection  of  this  sovereignty 
was  the  effect  of  a  composition  between 
the  Emperors  ;  Napoleon  on  the  one  hand 
r(!noiincing  all  attempts  at  the  liberation  of 
Poland  .  which  he  could  not  have  persever 
ed  in  without  continuing  the  war  with  Rug 
sia,  and  perhaps  with  .\ustria  also ;  and 
.Mexander  consenting  that  Prussia  should 
be  deprived  of  her  Polish  dominions,  un- 
der the  stipulation  that  they  were  to  be 
transferred  to  Saxony,  from  whose  vicini 
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ty  his  empire  could  apprehend  little  dan- 
ger. 

The  constitution  arranged  for  the  Grand 
Duchy,  also,  was  such  as  was  not  liable  to 
lead  to  disturbances  among  those  provinces 
of  Poland  which  were  united  with  Austria 
and  Russia.  Slavery  was  abolished,  and  the 
equality  of  legal  rights  among  all  ranks  of 
citizens  was  acknowledged.  The  Grand 
Duke  held  the  executive  power.  A  Senate, 
or  Upper  House,  of  eighteen  members,  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Nuncios,  or  Deputies, 
amounting  to  a  hundred,  passed  into  laws, 
or  rejected  at  their  pleasure,  such  proposi- 
tions as  the  Duke  laid  before  them.  But 
the  Diets,  the  Pospolite,  the  Liberum  Veto, 
and  all  the  other  turbulent  privileges  of  the 
Polish  Nobles,  continued  abolished,  as  they 
had  been  under  the  Prussian  government. 

Buonaparte  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had 
returned  the  Prussian  territories  not  to  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh,  bat  to  Alexander; 
80  thai  if  Frederick  VVilliam  yet  reigned,  it 
was  only,  he  said,  by  the  friendship  of  Alex- 
ander,— "  a  term,"  he  added,  "  which  he 
himself  did  not  recognize  in  the  vocabulary 
of  sovereigns,  under  the  head  of  state  af- 
fairs." Alexander,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether so  disinterested,  as  Buonaparte,  with 
something  like  a  sneer,  thus  seemed  to 
insinuate.  There  was  excepted  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  added  to  the 
territory  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Province  of  Bialystock,  serving  ma- 
terially to  improve  the  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire. Thus  the  Czar,  in  sorr.e  degree,  pro- 
fited by  the  distress  of  his  ally.  The  apol- 
ogy for  his  conduct  must  rest,  first,  on  the 
strength  of  the  temptation  to  stretch  his  em- 
pire towards  the  Vistula,  as  a  great  natural 
boundary  ;  secondly,  on  the  plea,  that  if  he 
had  declined  the  acquisition  from  a  point 
of  delicacy,  Saxony,  not  Prussia,  would  have 
profited  by  his  self-denial,  as  the  territory 
of  Bialystock  would  in  that  event  have  gone 
to  augment  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Russia 
ceded  the  Lordship  of  Jever  to  Holland,  as 
an  ostensible  com|)ensation  for  her  new  ac- 
quisition. 

Dantzic,  with  a  certain  surrounding  terri- 
tory, was  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  recognized 
as  a  free  city,  under  the  protection  erf  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  further  provision,  that  France 
should  occupy  the  town  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  maritime  peace,  was  intended  to  se- 
cure for  the  use  of  Napoleon  a  place  of 
arms,  so  important  in  case  of  a  new  breach 
betwixt  him  and  Paissia. 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  Fmpcror  .Vlcxander,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  ratified  all  the  changes  which  Na- 
poleon had  wrought  on  Furope,  acknowl- 
edged ".he  thrones  which  he  had  erected, 
and  recognized  the  leagues  which  he  had 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  dofer- 
ence  to  the  Fmperor.  Buonaparte  consent- 
ed tliat  the  Dukes  of  Sx\c-Cobourg,  Olden- 
burg, and  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  German 
Princes  connected  with  Alexander,  should 
remain  in  possession  of  their  territories  ; 
the  French,  however,  continuing  to  occupy 
the  sea-ports  of  Uie  two  countries  last  nam- 


ed, until  a  final  peace  betwixt  France  and 
England. 

While  these  important  negotiations  were 
proceeding,  a  radical  change  took  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  British  nation  ;  what 
was  called  the  Fox  and  Grenville  adminis 
tration  being  dissolved,  and  their  place  sup  ■ 
plied  by  one  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  comprehending 
Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning, 
and  other  statesmen,  professing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  late  William  Pitt.  It  was  an 
anxious  object  with  the  new  cabinet  to  re- 
concile the  Czar  to  the  alliance  of  England, 
and  atone  for  the  neglect  with  which  he 
considered  himself  as.  having  been  treated 
by  their  predecessors.  With  this  purpose. 
Lord  Leveson  Gower  (now  Lord  Viscount 
Granville)  was  despatched,  with  power  to 
make  such  otfers  of  conciliation  as  might 
maintain  or  renew  an  amicable  intercourse 
between  Britain  and  Russia.  But  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  taken  his  part,  at  least, 
for  the  present;  and,  being  pre-determined 
to  embrace  the  course  recommended  by  his 
new  ally  Buonaparte,  he  avoided  giving  au- 
dience to  the  British  ambassador,  and  took 
his  measures  at  Tilsit,  without  listening  to 
the  offers  of  accommodation  which  Lord 
Gower  was  empowered  to  propose. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  so  far  as  made 
public,  Russia  offered  her  mediation  be- 
twixt Britain  and  France,  on  condition  that 
the  first-named  kingdom  should  accept  the 
proffer  of  her  interference  within  a  month 
.So  far,  therefore,  the  Czar  appeared  to  e 
certain  extent  careful  of  the  interest  of  hii 
late  ally.  But  it  is  now  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood, that  among  other  private  articles 
of  this  memorable  treaty,  there  existed  one, 
by  which  the  Emperor  bound  himself,  in 
case  of  Britain's  rejecting  the  proposed  me- 
diation, to  recognize  and  enforce  what  Buo- 
naparte called  the  Continental  System,  bj 
shutting  his  ports  against  British  vessels, 
and  engaging  the  Northern  Courts  in  anew 
coalition,  having  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  English  maritime  superiority.  In  a 
word,  the  armed  Northern  Neutrality,  ori- 
ginally formed  under  the  auspices  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  in  an  evil  hour  adopted  by  the  un- 
fortunate Paul,  was  asiainto  be  established 
under  the  authority  of  .Vlexander.  Denmark, 
smarting  under  the  recollections  of  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  only  waited,  it  was 
thought,  the  signal  to  join  such  a  coalition, 
and  would  willingly  consent  to  lend  her  still 
powerful  navy  to  its  support ;  and  Sweden 
was  in  too  weak  and  distracted  a  state  to 
resist  the  united  will  of  France  and  Russia, 
either  regarding  vtar  with  Britain,  or  any 
other  stipulations  which  it  might  be  intend- 
ed to  impose  upon  her.  But  as  there  is  no 
country  of  Europe  to  which  the  commerce 
of  England  is  so  beneficial  as  Russia,  whose 
gross  produce  she  purchases  almost  exclu- 
sively, it  w.os  necessary  to  observe  strict 
secrecy  upon  these  further  objects.  The 
ostensible  proposal  of  mediation  was  there- 
fore resorted  to,  less  in  the  hope,  perhaps, 
of  cstablislTing  peace  betwixt  France  and 
England,  than  in  the  expectation  of  afford- 
ing a  pretext,  which  might  justify   in  the 
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eye  of  the  Russian  nation  a  rupture  with  the 
'alter  power.  But,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution which  cou'd  be  adopted,  the  address 
of  tiie  Hritisli  ambassador  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  secret  which  France  and  Russia 
dee.Tied  it  so  important  to  conceal  ;  and 
Loril  (ii)wcr  was  able  to  transmit  to  his 
court  an  exact  account  of  this  secret  arti- 
cle, and  particularly  of  the  two  F.niperors 
having  resolved  to  emi)loy  the  Danish  Hcet 
in  the  destruction  of  tlie  maritime  rights  of 
Britain,  which  had  been  so  lately  put  upon 
a  looting,  that,  to  Alexander  at  least,  ii.id  till 
Lis  recent  fiaternization  with  Buonaparte, 
seemed  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  were  no  doubt  other  secret  arti- 
cles named  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  these 
two  great  Emperors,  as  they  loved  to  term 
themselves,  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
to  divide  the  civilized  world  between  tiiem. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  Buona- 
parte opened  to  .Me.vander  the  course  of 
unprincipled  policy  which  he  intended  to 
pursue  resoectiiig  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
procured  his  acquiescence  in  that  daring 
usurpation.  And  it  nas  been  aSirmed,  that 
he  also  stipulated  for  the  aid  of  Russia  to 
take  Gibraltar,  to  recover  Malta  and  F.^ypt, 
and  to  banish  the  British  flag  from  the  Med- 
iterranean. All  these  enterprises  were 
more  or  less  directly  calculated  to  the  de- 
pression, or  rather  the  destruction  of  Great 
Britain,  the  only  formidable  enemy  vvho 
still  maintained  the  strife  against  France, 
and  so  far  the  promised  co-operation  of  Rus- 
Bia  must  have  been  in  the  hi;:liest  degree 
grateful  to  Napoleon.  But  Alexander,  how- 
ever much  he  might  bo  Buonaparte's  per- 
sonal admirer,  did  not  follow  his  father's 
Bimplicity  in  becoming  his  absolute  dupe, 
but  took  care,  in  return  for  his  compliance 
with  the  distant,  and  in  some  degree  vis- 
ionary projects  of  Buonaparte's  ambition, 
to  exact  his  countenance  and  co-operation 
in  gaining  certain  acquisitions  of  the  high- 
esl  importance  to  Russia,  and  which  were 
found  at  a  future  period  to  have  added  pow- 
erfully to  her  means  of  defence  when  she 
once  more  matched  her  strength  with  that 
of  France.  To  explain  this,  we  must  look 
back  to  the  ancient  policy  of  France  and  of 
Europe,  when,  by  supporting  the  weaker 
states,  and  maintaining  their  independence, 
it  was  the  object  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
any  gigantic  and  overbearing  power,  who 
might  deranje  the  balance  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  growing  strength  of  Russia  used  in 
former  times  to  be  the  natural  subject  of 
jealousy  to  the  French  government,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  these 
apprehensions  by  extending  the  protection 
of  France  to  the  two  weaker  neighbours  of 
Russia,  the  Porte  and  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, with  which  powers  it  had  always  been 
the  policy  of  France  to  connect  herself, 
and  which  connexion  was  not  only  hon- 
ourable to  that  kingdom,  but  useful  to  Eu- 
rope. But  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  in 
Buonapaitc's  subsequent  conduct  relating 
to  these  powers,  he  lost  sight  of  this  nation- 


al policy,  or  rather  sacrificed  it  te  his  own 
personal  objects. 

One  of  the  most  important  private  irticlea 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  seems  to  have  provid- 
ed, that  Sweden  should  be  despoiled  of 
hor  provinces  of  Finland  in  favour  of  the 
Czar,  and  be  thus,  with  the  consent  of  Buo- 
naparte, deprived  of  all  effectual  means  of 
annoying  Russia.  A  single  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  how  completely  the  pos- 
session of  I'inland  put  a  Swedish  army,  or 
the  army  of  France  as  an  allv  of  Sweden, 
within  a  short  march  of  St.  I'ctcrsburgh  ; 
and  liow,  by  consenting  to  Swcdeivs  being 
stripped  of  tlial  important  province,  Napo- 
leon relinquished  the  grand  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it,  in  case  of  his  ever  being 
again  obliged  to  contend  witli  Russia  upon 
Russian  ground.  Yet  there  cap  be  no 
doubt,  that  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  he  became 
privy  to  the  war  which  Russia  shortly  after 
w.aged  against  Sweden,  in  which  Alexander 
deprived  that  ancient  kingdom  of  her  fron- 
tier province  of  Finland,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained a  covering  territory  of  the  last  and 
most  important  consequence  to  his  own 
capital. 

The  Porte  was  no  less  made  a  sacrifice 
to  the  inordinate  anxiety,  which,  at  the  trea- 
ty of  'J'ilsit,  Puonaparte  seems  to  have  en- 
terta'ned,  for  acquiring  at  any  price  the  ac- 
cession of  Russia  to  his  extravagant  desire 
of  destroying  England.  By  tiie  public  trea- 
ty, indeed,  some  care  seems  to  luive  been 
taken  of  the  interests  of  Turkey,  since  it 
provides  that  Turkey  was  to  have  the 
benefit  of  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
France,  and  that  Russia  was  to  evacuate 
Moldavia  and  W'alhichia,  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  she  was  then  waging  an  unprovok- 
ed war.  But  by  the  secret  agreement  of 
tiio  tv/o  Emprrors,  it  was  unquestioncbly 
un'.'.erstood,  that  Turkey  in  Europe  was  to 
bo  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Alexander,  as 
forming  naturally  t  p:;rt  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, as  Soain,  Portugal,  and  perhaps  Great 
Britain,  were,  from  local  position,  destined 
to  become  pruvinccs  of  France.  .\t  the 
subsequent  Congress  betwixt  the  Emperors 
at  Erfurt,  their  measures  against  the  Porte 
we-e  more  fully  adjusted. 

It  ciav  seem  strange,  that  the  shrewd  and 
jealous  Napoleon  should  have  sufTered  him- 
self to  be  so  much  over-reached  in  his  trea- 
ty with  Alexander,  since  fhe  benelits  stipu- 
lated for  France,  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
were  in  a  great  measure  vague,  and  subjects 
of  hope  rather  than  certainty.  The  British 
naval  force  was  not  easily  to  be  subdued — 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  as  strong  fortresses 
as  the  world  can  exhibit — the  conquest  of 
Spain  was  at  least  a  doubtful  undertaking, 
if  tlie  last  war  of  the  Succession  was  care- 
fully considered.  But  the  Russian  objects 
were  nearer,  and  were  within  her  grasp 
Finland  was  seized  on  with  little  difficulty, 
nor  did  the  conquest  even  of  Constantino- 
ple possess  anything  very  difficult,  to  a  Rus- 
sian army,  if  unopposed  save  by  the  undis- 
ciplined forces  of  the  Turkish  empire 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that  Napoleon  cxchanc- 
ed  for  distant  and  contingent  prospects,  hifl 
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acquiescence  in  the  Russian  objects,  which 
were  near,  essential,  and,  in  comparison,  of 
easy  attainment.  The  effect  of  this  policy 
we  shall  afterwards  advert  to.  Meanwhile, 
the  two  most  ancient  allies  of  France,  and 
who  were  of  the  greatest  political  impor- 
tance to  her  in  case  of  a  second  war  with 
Russia,  were  most  unwisely  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  that  power,  who  failed  not  to 
despoil  Sweden  of  Finland,  and,  but  for 
intervening  causes,  would  probably  have 
seized  upon  Constantinople  with  the  same 
ease. 

If  the  reader  should  wonder  how  Buona- 
parte, able  and  astucious  as  he  was.  came  to 
be  over-reached  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  we 
believe  the  secret  may  be  found  in  a  piece 
of  private  history.  F.vcn  at  that  early  period 
Napoleon  nourished  the  idea  of  fi.'iing,  as 
he  supposed,  the  fate  of  his  own  family, 
or  dynasty,  by  connecting  it  by  marriage 
with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  established 
monarchies  of  Europe.  He  had  hopes, 
even  then,  that  he  might  obtain  the  hand 
of  one  oftlic  Archduchesses  of  Russia,  nor 
did  the  Emperor  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  scheme.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  suit  was  afterwards  disappointed  by  the 
Empress  Mother,  who  pleaded  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit, Napoleon  was  actually  encouraged, 
or  deceived  himself  into  an  idea  that  he  re- 
ceived encouragement,  to  form  a  perpetual 
family-connexion  with  Russid.  This  induc- 
ed him  to  deal  easily  with  Alexander  in 
the  matters  which  they  had  to  discuss  to- 
gether, and  to  act  the  generous,  almost  the 
prodigal  friend.  And  this  also  seems  to 
nave  been  the  reason  why  Napoleon  fre- 
quently complained  of  Alexander's  insin- 
cerity, and  often  termed  him  The  Greek, 
according  to  the  Italian  sense  of  the  name, 
which  signifies  a  trickster,  or  deceiver. 

But  we  must  return  from  the  secret  ar- 
ticles of  the  Tilsit  treaty,  which  opened 
Buch  long  vistas  in  futurity,  to  the  indis- 
putable and  direct  consequences  of  that 
remarkable  measure. 

The  treaty  betwixt  Russia  and  France 
was  signed  upon  the  7th — that  betwixt 
France  and  Prussia  on  the  9th  July.  Fred- 
erick William  published  upon  the  24th  of 
the  same  month  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  afiecting 
proclamations,  that  ever  expressed  the  grief 
of  an  unfortuiKite  sovereign. 

"  Dear  inhabitants  of  laithful  provinces, 
districts,  and  towns,"  said  this  most  inter- 
esting document,  "  my  arms  have  been  un- 
fortunate. The  efforts  o*' the  relics  of  my 
army  have  been  of  no  avail.  Driven  to 
the  extreme  boundaries  of  my  empire,  and 
having  seen  my  powerful  ally  conclude  an 
armistice,  and  sign  a  peace,  no  choice 
remained  for  me  save  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. That  peace  was  necessarily  purchas- 
ed upon  terms  corresponding  to  imperious 
circumstances.  It  has  imposed  on  me. 
and  on  my  house — it  has  imposed  upon 
the  whole  country,  the  most  painful  sacri- 
fices. The  boiwids  of  treaties,  the  reoipro- 
calities  of  love  and  duty,  the  work  of  acres. 
have   been   broken  asunder.       My   efforts 


have  proved  in  vain.  Fate  ordains  it  and 
a  father  parts  from  his  children.  I  re- 
lease you  completely  from  your  alle- 
giance to  myself  and  to  my  house.  My 
most  ardent  prayers  for  your  welfare  will 
always  attend  you  in  your  relations  to  your 
new  sovereign.  Be  to  him  what  you  have 
ever  been  to  me.  Neither  force  nor  fate 
shall  ever  efface  the  remembrance  of  you 
from  mv  heart."' 

To  trace  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
victor  is  a  singular  contrast  to  those  mplan- 
choly  effusions  of  the  vanquished  monarch. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  ended  all  appearance 
of  opposition  to  France  upon  the  continent. 
The  British  armament,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Pomerania  too  late  in  the  campaign, 
was  re-embarked,  and  the  King  of  Sweden, 
evacuating  Stralsund,  retired  to  the  domin- 
ions which  he  was  not  very  long  destined 
to  call  his  own.  x\fter  havinu  remained 
together  for  twenty  days,  during  which  they 
daily  maintained  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course, and  held  together  long  and  secret 
conferences,  the  two  Emperors  at  last  sep- 
arated, with  demonstrations  of  the  highest 
personal  esteem,  and  each  heaping  upon 
the  other  all  the  honours  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  bestow.  The  Congress  broke 
up  on  the  9th  July  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
F'rance,  Napoleon  visited  Savony,  and  was 
there  met  at  Bautzen  (doomed  for  a  very 
different  reason  to  be  renowned  in  his  his- 
tory) by  King  .\ugustus,  who  received  him 
with  the  honours  due  to  one  who  had,  in 
outward  appearance  at  least,  augmented 
the  power  which  he  might  have  over- 
thrown. 

On  27th  July,  Napoleon,  restored  to  his 
palace  at  St.  Cloud,  received  the  hom.age 
of  the  Senate  and  other  official  and  consti- 
tutional bodies.  The  celebrated  naturalist 
Laccnede,  as  the  organ  of  the  former  body, 
made  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  campaign  ;  and  avowed  that  the 
accomplishment  of  such  wonderful  actions 
as  would  seemingly  have  required  ages, 
was  but  to  Napoleon  the  work  of  a  few 
months  ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  ruling 
genius  gave  motion  to  all  the  domestic 
administration  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  al- 
though four  hundred  leagues  distant  from 
the  capital,  was  present  with  and  observant 
of  the  mosl  complicate  as  well  as  extensive 
details.  "  We  cannot,"  concludes  the  ora- 
tor, '•'  offer  to  your  Majesty  praises  worthy 
of  you.  Your  glory  is  too  much  raised 
above  us.  It  will  be  the  task  of  posterity, 
removed  at  a  distance  from  your  presence, 
to  estimate  with  greater  truth  its  real  degree 
of  elevation.  Enjoy,  sire,  the  recompense 
the  most  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  mon- 
archs,  the  happiness  of  being  beloved  by 
the  greatost  of  nations,  and  may  our  great- 
grandchildren bo  long  happy  under  your 
Majesty's  reign." 

So  spoke  the  President  of  the  French 
Senate  ;  and  who,  that  wished  lo  retain  the 
name  of  a  rational-  being,  dared  have  said, 
that  within  the  period  of  seven  years,  the 
same  Senate  would  bo  carrying  to  the  down- 
fallen  and  dejected  King 'of  Prussia  their 
congratulations  on   his  share   in  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  verv  man,  whom  they  were  , 
no  V  adoring  as  a  demigod  I  I 

The  fortunes  and  fame  of  Napoleon  were,  | 
indeed,  such  as  to  excite  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  veneration  with  which  men   look 
upon  talents  and  success.     .\il  opposition  ' 
Been  ed   to  sink  before  him,  and  Fortune  | 
•eemed  only  to  have  looked  doubtfully  up- 
on him  during  the  last  campaign,  in  order  | 
to  render  still  brighter  the  auspicious  aspect 
by  which  he  closed  it.     Many  of  his  most 
confirmed  enemies,  who,  from  their  proved  | 
attachment  to  the  House   of  Bourbon,  had  | 
eecretlv  disowned  the  authority  of  Buona-  > 
parte,  and  doubted  the  continuance  of  his  I 
■uccess,  when  they  eaw  Prussia    lying  at ' 


his  feet,  and  Russia  clasping  his  hand  in 
friendship,  conceived  they  should  be  strug- 
gling against  the  decrees  of  Providence,  dki 
they  loni'er  continue  to  resist  their  predes- 
tined master.  .Vusterlitz  had  snaken  their 
constancy  ;  Tilsit  destroyed  it  :  and  with 
few  and  silent  exceptions,  the  vows,  hopes, 
and  wishes  of  France,  seemed  turned  on 
Napoleon  as  her  Heir  by  Destiny.  Perhaps 
he  himself,  only,  couid  finally  have  disap- 
pointed their  expectations.  But  he  was 
like  the  adventurous  climber  on  the  Alps, 
to  whom  the  surmounting  the  most  tremen- 
dous precipices,  and  ascending;  to  the  most 
towering  peaks,  only  shows  yet  dizzier 
heights  and  higher  points  of  elevation. 


CHAP.   LV. 

British  Expedition  to  Calabria,  under  Sir  John  Stuart. — Character  of  the  People. — 
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Forts,  and  Fleet,  surrender  to  the  British. — Effects  of  this  Proceeding  upon  France — 
and  Russia. — Coalition  of  France.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  against  British 
Commerce. 


The  treaty  of  Tilsit  is  an  important  point 
in  the  history  of  Napoleon.  At  no  time  did 
his  power  seem  more  steadfastly  rooted, 
more  feebly  assailed.  The  canker-worm 
by  which  it  was  ultimately  to  be  destroyed, 
■was,  like  that  of  the  forest-tree,  entrench- 
ed and  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  him  whom  it 
was  destined  to  sap  and  consume.  It  is  a 
fitting  time,  therefore,  to  take  a  s^eneral  sur- 
vey of  the  internal  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, when  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be 
at  his  own  choice,  and  ere  misfortune,  hith- 
erto a  stranger,  dictated  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  had  before  experienced  no 
control  save  his  own  will.  W'e  propose, 
therefore,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  take  a 
brief  review  of  the  character  of  Buona- 
parte's government  during  this  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  his  power. 

But  ere  aoing  so,  we  must  shortly  no- 
tice some  circumstances,  civil  and  military, 
which,  though  they  had  but  slight  immedi- 
ate effect  upon  the  general  current  of  events, 
yet  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  to  explain  future 
incidents  which  were  followed  by  more 
important  consequences.  These  we  have 
hitnerto  omitted,  in  order  to  present,  in  a 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  form,  the 
history  of  the  momentous  warfare,  in  the 
course  of  which  Prussia  was  for  the  time 
subjugated,  and  Russia  so  far  tamed  by  the 
eventful  strugcrle,  as  to  be  willing  to  em- 
brace the  relation  of  an  ally  to  the  conquer- 
or, whose  course  she  had  proposed  to  stem 
and  to  repei. 

Among  these  comparatively  minor  inci- 


dents, must  be  reckoned  the  attempt  made 
by  the  British  govcrnniont  to  rescue  the 
Calabrian  dominions  of  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons  from  the  intrusive  government  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  The  ciiaractcr  of  t'la 
inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  country  is 
well  known.  Bigots  in  their  religion,  and 
detesting  a  foreign  yoke,  as  is  usual  with 
natives  of  a  wild  and  almost  lawless  region  ; 
sudden  in  their  passions,  and  readily  having 
recoMrsc  to  the  sword,  in  revenge  whether 
of  public  or  private  injury  ;  enticed  also  by 
the  prospect  of  occasional  booty,  and  re- 
taining a  wild  species  of  attachment  to 
Ferdinand,  whose  manners  and  habits  were 
popular  with  the  Italians,  and  especially 
with  those  of  the  inferior  order,  the  Cala- 
brions  were  readily  excited  to  take  arms  by 
the  azents  sent  over  to  practise  among 
them  by  the  Sicilian  court.  Lawless  at 
the  same  time,  cruel  in  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting war.  and  incapable  of  being  subject- 
ed to  discipline,  the  bands  which  they  form- 
ed among  themselves,  acted  rather  in  the 
manner,  and  upon  the  motives,  of  banditti, 
than  of  p.atriots.  They  occasionally,  and 
individually,  showed  much  courage,  ,and 
even  a  sort  of  instinctive  skill,  which 
taught  them  how  to  choose  their  ambushes, 
defend  their  passes,  and  thus  maintain  a 
sort  of  predatory  war,  in  which  the  F>ench 
sustained  considerable  losses.  Yet  if  their 
efforts  remained  unassisted  by  some  regular 
force,  it  was  evident  that  these  insurrec- 
tionary troops  must  be  destroyed  in  detail 
by  the  disciplined  and  calculated  exertions 
of  the  French  soldiers.    To  prevent  this 
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ind  to  gratify,  at  the  same  time,  the  anx- 
ious wishes  of  the  Court  of  Falermo,  Sir 
Jonn  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  British 
troops  which  hid  been  sent  to  defend  Sicily 
undertook  an  expedition  10  the  neighbour- 
ing sliore  of  Italy,  and  disembarked  in  tiie 
Gulph  ofSt.  Eupheinia,  near  tlie  frontier  of 
Lower  Calabria,  in  the  beginning  of  July 
1806,  with  something  short  of  five  thousand 
men. 

The  disembarkation  was  scarce  made, 
ere  the  British  commander  learned  that 
General  Rcgnier,  who  commanded  for  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  in  Calabria,  had  assembled 
a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  and  had 
advanced  to  Maida,  a  town  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  St.  Eupheinia,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  battle.  Sir  John  Stuart 
lost  no  time  in  moving  to  meet  him,  and 
Regnier,  confident  in  the  numbers  of  his 
cavalry,  the  quali-ty  of  his  troops,  and  his 
own  skill  in  tictics,  aba.idoned  a  strong  po- 
Bition  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river  Ama- 
ta,  anf^  on  the  6th  July  came  down  to  meet 
the  British  in  the  open  plain.  Of  all  Buona- 
parte's generals,  an  Englishman  would  have 
desired,  in  especial,  to  be  opposed  to  this 
leader,  who  had  published  a  book  on  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  denied  ev- 
ery claim  on  the  part  of  the  British,  to  skill 
or  courage,  and  im]>uled  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
vince exclusively  to  the  incapacity  of  Me- 
nou,  under  whom  Regnier,  the  author,  had 
served  as  second  in  command.  He  was  now 
to  try  his  own  fate  with  the  enemy,  for 
whom  he  had  expressed  so  much  contempt. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  two  lines 
were  ofiposite  to  each  other,  when  the 
British  light  infantry  brigade,  forming  the 
right  of  the  advanced  line,  and  the  1'"'^  Le- 
ge"e  on  the  French  left,  a  favourite  regi- 
ment, found  themselves  confronted.  As  if 
by  mutual  consent,  when  at  the  distance  6f 
about  one  hundred  yards,  the  opposed  corps 
threw  in  two  or  three  close  fires  reciprocal- 
ly, and  then  rushed  on  to  charge  each  other 
with  the  bayonet.  The  British  command- 
ing officer,  perceiving  that  his  men  were 
embarrassed  by  the  blankets  which  they 
carried  at  their  backs,  halted  the  line  that 
they  might  throw  them  down.  The  French 
saw  the  pause,  and  taking  it  for  the  hesita- 
tion of  fear,  advanced  with  a  quickened  pace 
and  loud  acclamations.  An  officer,  our  in- 
former, seeing  their  veteran  appearance, 
moustached  countenances,  and  regularity 
of  order,  could  not  forbear  a  feeling  of  anx- 
iety as  he  glanced  his  eye  along  the  British 
line,  which  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of 
young  and  beardless  recruits.  But  disem- 
barrassed of  their  load,  and  receiving  the 
order  to  advance,  they  cheered,  and  in 
Jieir  turn  hastened  towards  the  enemy  with 

rapid  pace  and  levelled  bayonets.  The 
French  officers  were  now  seen  encourasing 
their  men.  whose  courage  began  to  falter 
when  they  found  they  were  to  be  the  assail- 
ed party,  not  the  assailants.  Their  line 
nalted  ;  they  could  not  be  brought  to  ad- 
vance by  the  utmost  elTorts  of  llieir  officers, 
and  when  the  British  were  within  bayonet's 
length,  they  broke  and  run  ;  but  too  late  for 
•afety,  for  they  were  subjected  to  the  most 


dreadful  slaughter.  An  attempt  made  by 
Regnier  fo  redeem  the  d.iy  with  his  caval- 
ry, was  totally  unsuccessful.  He  was  beat- 
en on  all  points,  and  in  "-uch  a  manner  as 
left  it  indisputable,  that  the  Brilisn  soldier, 
man  to  man,  has  a  superiority  over  his  ene- 
my, similar  to  that  which  tlie  British  seoi 
man  possesses  upon  his  peculiar  element. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
this  superiority,  which  we  do  not  hcsi'ate 
to  say  has  been  made  manifest,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  wherever  the  British  have 
met  foreign  troops  upon  equal  terms,  arises 
from  a  stronger  conformation  of  body,  or  a 
more  determined  turn  of  mind  ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  British  soldier,  inferior 
to  the  Frenchman  in  general  intelligence, 
and  in  individual  acquaintance  with  the 
trade  of  war,  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
bloody  shock  of  actual  conflict,  and  espe- 
cially when  maintained  by  the  bayonet,  bo- 
dy to  body.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the 
charm  is  not  p«>culiar  to  any  one  of  the 
three  united  nations,  but  is  common  to  the 
natives  of  all,  different  as  they  are  in  habits 
and  education.  The  Guards,  supplied  by  the 
city  of  London,  may  be  contrasted  with  a 
regiment  of  Irish  recruited  among  their  rich 
meadows,  or  a  body  of  Scotch  from  their 
native  wildernesses  ;  and  while  it  may  be 
difficult  to  assign  the  palm  to  either  over 
the  other  two.  all  are  ''ound  to  exhibit  that 
species  of  do^jged  and  desperate  courage, 
which,  without  staying  to  measure  force  or 
calculate  chances,  rushes  on  the  enemy  as 
the  bull-d>ig  upon  the  bear.  This  great 
moral  encouragement  was  the  chief  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  battle  of  Maida;  for 
such  was  the  tumultuous,  sanguinary,  and 
unmanageable  character  of  the  Calabriaa 
insurgents,  that  it  was  judged  impossible 
to  continue  the  war  with  such  assistants. 
The  malaria  was  also  found  to  aflfect  the 
British  troops  ;  and  Sir  John  Stuart,  re-em- 
barking liis  little  armv,  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  British  were  confined 
to  the  preservation  of  that  island.  But  the 
battle  of  Maida  was  valuable  as  a  corollary 
to  that  of  .Alexandria.  We  have  not  learn- 
ed whether  General  Regnier  ever  thought 
it  equally  worthy  of  a  commentary. 

'I'he  eves  of  the  best-informed  men  ia 
Britain  were  now  open  to  the  disadvantage- 
ous and  timid  policy,  of  conducting  this  mo- 
mentous war  by  petty  expeditions  ard  ex- 
perimental armaments,  too  inadequate  to 
the  service  to  be  productive  of  anything 
but  disappointment.  The  paltry  idea  of 
making  war  for  British  objects,  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  withholding  from  the  gener- 
al cause  those  efforts  which  might  h.-.vc 
saved  our  allies,  and  going  in  search  of 
some  petty  object  in  which  Britain  might 
see  an  individu.al  interest,  was  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  although  it  became 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  select  points  of 
attack  where  our  limited  means  might  com- 
mand success.  It  was  also  pretty  distinctly 
seen,  that  the  plan  of  opening  a  market  .'or 
British  manufactures,  by  conquering  dis- 
tant and  unhealthy  provinces,  was  as  idle 
as  iinmor.il.  In  the  latter  quality,  il  some- 
what resembled  the  proceedings  of  the  sur- 
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geon  mentioned  in  Le  Sage's  satirical 
jiovel,  who  converted  passengers  into  pa- 
tients by  a  stroke  of  his  poniard,  and  lln-n 
hastened,  in  his  medical  capacilv,  to  euro 
the  wounds  he  had  inflicted.  In  point  of 
pro6t,  we  had  frequentlv  to  regret,  that  the 
colonists  whom  wc  proposed  to  convert  bv 
force  of  arms  into  customers  for  British 
goods,  were  too  rude  to  want,  and  too  poor 
to  pay  for  them.  IVothing  deceives  itself 
•O  willingly  as  the  love  of  gain.  Our  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  manufacturers,  among 
other  commercial  visions,  had  imagined  to 
themselves  an  unlimited  market  for  British 
commodities,  in  the  immense  plains  sur- 
rounding Buenos  Ayres,  which  arc  in  fact 
peoled  by  a  sort  of  Christian  savages  call- 
ed Guachos,  whose  principal  furniture  is 
the  sculls  of  dead  horses,  whose  only  food 
is  raw  beef  and  water,  whose  sole  employ- 
ment is  to  catch  wild  cattle,  by  hampering 
them  with  a  Giiacho's  noose,  and  whose 
^chief  amusement  is  to  ride  wild  horses  to 
death.*  Unfortunately,  they  were  found  to 
prefer  their  national  independence  to  cot- 
tons and  muslins. 

Two  several  attempts  were  made  on  this 
miserable  country,  and  neither  redound;d 
to  the  honour  or  advantage  of  the  British 
nation.  Buenos  Ayrcs  was  taken  posses- 
■ion  of  by  a  handful  of  B.'itish  troops  on  the 
27th  June  I3LH3,  who  were  attacked  by  the 
inhabitants  and  by  a  few  Spanish  troops  ; 
and,  surrounded  in  the  market  place  of  the 
town,  under  a  general  and  galling  fire,  were 
compelled  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms  and  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war.  A  small  remnant 
of  the  invading  forces  retained  possession 
of  a  town  on  the  coast,  called  Alaldonado. 
In  October  1806  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
to  reinforce  this  small  body,  and  make  some 
more  material  impression  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  South  .\merica,  which  the  nation 
were  under  the  delusion  of  considering  as 
a  measure  e.\tremely  to  the  advantage  of 
British  trade.  Monte  V'ideo  was  taken,  and 
a  large  bodv  of  troops,  under  command  of 
General  Whitelocke,  a  man  of  factitious 
reputation,  and  who  had  risen  high  in  the 
army  without  having  seen  much  service, 
marched  a!;ainst  Buenos  Ayres.  This  per- 
son proved  both  fool  and  coward.  He 
pushed  his  Cfilumns  of  attack  into  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  knowing  that  the 
flat  roofs  and  terraces  were  manned  by  ex- 
cellent though  irregnlar  marksmen  ;  and. 
that  the  British  might  have  no  means  of 
retaliation,  they  were  not  permitted  to  load  | 
Uicir  muKkets, — as  if  »tone  walls  could  have  | 
been  carried  bv  the  bayonet.  One  of  the 
C'dunins  was  obliged  to  surrender  ;  and  al- 
though another  had.  in  spite  of  desperate 
opposition,  possessed  themselves  of  a  strong 
position,  and  that  a  few  sliells  might' have 

Erobably  ended  the  sort  of  defence  which 
ad  been  maintained.  Whitelocke  thought 
it  best  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  enemy 
for  recovery  of  the  British  prisoners,  and  so 
to  renounce    all   further  attempts  un  the 


*  Soe  the  verjr  cxtmonlinary  account  i-f  th< 
Pampas,  |iubluhixl  by  Captain  Uead  uf  the  Eiigi 
reer». 
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colony.  For  this  misconduct  he  was 
cashiered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial. 

.An  expedition  against  Turkey  and  its  de- 
pendencies, was  as  little  creditable  to  Uie 
councils  of  Britain,  and  eventually  to  hct 
arms,  as  were  her  attempts  on  South  .\mer- 
ica.  It  arose  out  of  a  war  betwi.xt  England 
and  the  Porte,  her  late  ally  against  France; 
for,  so  singular  had  been  the  turns  of 
chance  in  this  extraordinary  conflict,  that 
allies  became  erieraios,  and  enemies  return- 
ed to  a  stale  of  close  alliance,  almost  before 
war  or  peace  could  be  proclaimed  between 
them.  The  time  was  long  past  when  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  could  regard  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  Christian  powers,  with 
the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which 
men  look  on  the  strife  of  the  meanest  and 
most  unclean  animals. *  She  was  now  in 
such  close  contact  w;th  them,  as  to  feel  a 
thrilling  interest  in  their  various  revolu- 
tions. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  excited  the  Porte 
agrainst  France,  and  dis[)osed  them  to  a  close 
alliance  with  Russia  and  En^dand,  until 
Buonaparte's  assumption  of  tlie  Imperial 
dignity;  on  which  occasion  the  Turks, 
overawed  by  the  pitch  of  power  to  which 
he  had  ascended,  sent  an  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate his  succession,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  cultivate  his  friendship. 

Napoleon,  whose  eyes  were  sometimes 
almost  involuntarily  turned  to  the  East,  and 
who  besides  desired,  at  that  period,  to 
break  off'  the  good  understanding  betwixt 
the  Porte  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  despatched  Sebastiani  as  his  envoy 
to  Constantinople;  a  man  well  known  for 
his  skill  in  Oriental  intrigues,  as  was  dis- 
played in  the  celebrated  report  which  had 
so  much  influence  in  breaking  through  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 

The  effect  of  this  ambassador's  promises, 
threats,  and  intrigues,  was  soon  apparent. 
The  Turks  had  come  under  an  engagement 
that  they  would  not  change  the  Hospodars, 
or  governors,  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Sebastiani  easily  alarmed  Turkish  pride  on 
the  subject  of  this  stipulation,  and  induced 
them  to  break  tlirough  it.  The  two  Hos- 
podars were  removed,  in  defiance  of  tha 
agreement  made  to  the  contrary  ;  and  al 
though  the  Turks  became  aware  of  the  risk 
to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves, 
and  off"ered  to  replace  the  governors  whom 
they  had  dismissed.  Russia,  with  precipi- 
tate resentment,  declared  war,  and  invaded 
the  two  provinces  in  question.  They  over- 
ran and  occupied  them,  but  to  th'?ir  own 
cost;  as  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  thus 
rashly  engaged  against  the  Turks,  might 
have"  been  of  the  last  consequence  in  the 
fiehls  of  Rylaii,  Hcilsberg,  or  Friedland. 
In  the  meanwhile,  (ireat  Britain  sent  a 

*  In  the  lime  of  Lf>ni<  \IV.,  when  \\\c  French 
envoy  al  Ihe  co-irt  of  Constaniinople  canip,  in  a 
great  hurry,  to  intimate  as  important  intrihgciico, 
some  victory  of  liis  master  over  the  Pru»«iiMW, 
"  Can  you  luppoie  it  of  consequence  to  his  Serene 
Iliglinex","  »:iiil  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  iiirraila 
cuntcm|it,  "  uhctlior  liw  dog  bites  the  hog,  ortitt 
bog  biles  the  Uug  i" 
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squadron,  under  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  to 
compel  the  Porte  to  dismiss  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  r-^turn  to  the  line  of  politics 
which  Sebastiani  had  induced  them  to  aban- 
don. Admiral  Duckworth  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles in  spite  of  the  immense  cannon  by 
which  they  are  guarded,  and  which  hurled 
from  their' enormous  muzzles  massive  frag- 
ments of  marble  instead  of  ordinary  bullets. 
But  if  ever  it  was  intended  to  act  against 
the  Turks  by  any  other  means  than  intimi- 
dation, the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  es- 
cape ;  and  an  intercourse  by  message  and 
billet  was  permitted  to  continue  until  the 
Turks  had  completed  a  line  of  formidable 
fortifications,  while  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er was  too  unfavourable  to  allow  even  an 
effort  at  the  destruction  of  Constantinople, 
which  had  been  the  alternative  submitted 
to  the  Turks  by  the  English  admiral.  The 
English  repassed  the  Dardanelles  in  no  very 
creditable  maniver,  hated  for  the  threats 
which  they  had  uttered,  and  despised  for 
not  having  attempted  to  make  their  menaces 
good. 

Neither  was  a  subsequent  expedition  to 
Alexandria  more  favourable  in  its  results. 
Five  thousand  men,  under  General  Fraser, 
were  disembarked,  and  occupied  the  town 
with  much  ease.  But  a  division, despatched 
against  Rosetta,  was  the  cause  of  renewing 
in  a  different  part  of  the  world  the  calamity 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  detachment  was,  in- 
cautiously and  unskilfully  on  our  part,  de- 
coyed into  the  streets  of  an  Oriental  town, 
where  the  enemy,  who  had  manned  the 
terraces  and  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses, 
slaughtered  the  assailants  with  much  ease 
and  little  danger  to  themselves.  Some  sub- 
sequent ill-combined  attempts  were  made 
for  reducing  the  same  place,  and  after  sus- 
taining a  loss  of  more  than  a  fifth  of  their 
number,  by  climate  and  combat,  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Egypt  on  the 
23d  of  September  1807. 

It  was  no  great  comfort,  under  these  re- 
peated failures,  that  the  British  were  able 
to  secure  the  Dutch  island  of  Curacoa.  But 
the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
an  object  of  deep  importance  ;  and  the  more 
BO,  as  it  was  taken  at  a  small  expense  of 
lives.  Its  consequence  to  our  Indian  trade 
is  so  great,  that  we  may  well  hope  it  will 
be  at  no  future  time  given  up  to  the  enemy. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  general  policy  of  Eng- 
land was,  at  this  period,  of  an  irresolute 
and  ill-combined  character.  Her  ministers 
showed  a  great  desire  to  do  something,  but 
as  great  a  doubt  what  that  something  was  to 
be.  Thus,  they  cither  mistook  the  impor- 
tance of  the  objects  which  they  aimed  at, 
or,  undertaking  them  without  a  sufficient 
force,  failed  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
If  the  wealth  and  means,  more  especially 
the  brave  troops,  frittrreil  away  in  the  at- 
tempts at  Calabria,  Buenos  .\yres,  .Mexan- 
dria,  and  elsewhere,  had  been  united  with 
the  forces  sent  to  Stralsund,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  rear  of  the  French  army  bcloro  the 
fatal  battle  of  Friedland,  Europe  might,  in 
all  probability,  have  escaped  that  severe, 
an'J  for  a  time,  decisive  blow. 
T/iC  evil  of  this  error,  which  had  pervad- 


ed our  continental  efforts  from  the  beginning 
of  the  original  war  with  France  down  to  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  began  now 
to  be  felt  from  experience.  Britain  gained 
nothing  whatever  by  her  partial  efforts,  not 
even  settlements  or  sugar-islands.  The 
enemy  maintained  against  her  revenues  and 
commerce  a  constant  and  never-ceasin"  war 
— her  resistance  was  equally  stubborn,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  strife  on  both  sides 
was  to  be  mortal.  Ministers,  were,  there- 
fore, called  upon  for  bolder  risks,  the  nation 
for  greater  sacrifices,  than  had  yet  been  de- 
manded ;  and  it  became  evident  to  every 
one,  that  England's  hope  of  safety  lay  in  her 
own  exertions,  not  for  petty  or  selfish  ob- 
jects, but  such  as  might  have  a  decided  in- 
rtuence  on  the  general  events  of  the  war. 
The  urgent  pressure  of  the  moment  was  felt 
by  the  new  administration,  whose  princi- 
ples being  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  their  efforts  to  conduct  it  with  en- 
ergy began  now  to  be  manifest.  • 
The  first  symptoms  of  this  change  of 
measures  were  exhibited  in  the  celebratea 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  which  manifest- 
ed an  energy  and  determination  not  of  late 
vis'ble  in  the  military  operations  of  Britain 
on  tiie  continent.  It  can  hardly  be  made 
matter  of  serious  doubt,  that  one  grand  ob- 
ject by  which  Buonaparte  meant  to  enforce 
the  continental  system,  and  thus  reduce  the 
power  of  England  without  battle  or  invasion, 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  great  alli- 
ance of  the  Northern  Powers,  for  the  de- 
struction of  Britain's  maritime  superiority. 
This  had  been  threatened  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  .\merican  war,  and  had  been 
again  acted  upon  in  1801,  when  the  unnatu- 
ral compact  was  dissolved  by  the  cannon  of 
Nelson,  and  th,e  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  the  British  ambassador  had 
procured,  certainly  contained  an  article  to 
this  purpose,  and  ministers  received  from 
other  quarters  the  most  positive  informa- 
tion of  what  was  intended.  Indeed,  the 
Emperor  .\lexander  had  shown,  by  many  in- 
dications, that  in  the  new  friendship  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  he  was  to  embrace  his  resentment, 
and  further  his  plans,  against  England.  The 
unfortunate  Gustavus  of  Sweden  could 
scarce  be  expected  voluntarily  to  embrace 
the  proposed  northern  alliance,  and  his  ru- 
in was  probably  resolved  upon.  But  the  ac- 
cession of  Denmark  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. That  country  still  possessed  a 
t'.cet,  and  the  local  situation  of  the  is'.and 
of  Zealand  gave  her  the  key  of  the  Baltic. 
i  ler  confessed  weakness  could  not  have 
permitted  her  for  an  instant  to  resist  the 
joint  infiuence  of  Russia  and  France,  even 
if  her  angry  recollection  of  tlie  ileslru(  tiu', 
of  her  fleet  by  Nelson,  had  not  induced  her 
inclinations  to  lean  in  that  direction.  It 
was  evident  that  Denmark  would  only  be 
permitted  to  retain  lier  neutrality,  till  it  suit- 
ed the  purposes  of  tiio  more  powerful  ])ar- 
ties  to  compel  her  to  throw  it  off.  In  thia 
case,  and  finding  the  French  troops  ap- 
proaching Holstein,  Jutland,  and  Fiunic,  the 
British  government,  acting  on  the  informa. 
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tion  wnich  they  liad  received  of  the  pur-  j  However  this  reasoning  may  be  admitted 
pose  of  tiieir  enemies,  conceived  them-  '  to  justify  the  British  demands,  we  cannot 
selves  entitled  to  require  from  Denmark  a  i  wonder  that  it  failed  to  enforce  compliance 
pledge  IS  to  tlie  line  of  conduct  which  she  I  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  Prince.  There 
proposed  to  adopt  on  the  approach  of  hostiii-  |  was  something  disgraceful  in  delivering  up 
ties,  and  some  rational  security  that  such  a  I  the  fleet  of  the  nation  under  a  menace  that 
pledge,  when  given,  should  be  redeemed.  I  violence  would  otherwise  be  employed  ; 
A  formidable  expedition  was  now  fitted  |  and  although,  for  the  sake  of  his  people  and 
out,  humanely,  as  well  as  politically,  calcu-  .  his  capital,  he  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have 
lated  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  as,  it  forborne  an  ineffectual  resistance,  yet  it  was 
might  be  expected,  would  render  impossible  impossible  to  blame  a  high-minded  and  hon- 
the  resistance  which  the  Danes,  as  a  high-    ourable  man  for  making  tho  best  defence  in 


spirited  people,  might  offer  to  such  a  harsh 
species  of  expostulation.  Twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  were 
sent  to  the  Baltic,  to  support  a  negotiation 
with  Denmark,  which  it  was  still  hoped 
might  terminate  without  hostilities.  The 
fleet  was  conducted  with  great  abilitv 
through  tlie  intricate  passages  called  the 
Belts,  and  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  ninety  pendants  living  round  Zealand, 
entirely  blockaded  the  shores  of  that  island. 

Under  these  auspices  the  negotiation  was 
commenced.  The  British  envoy,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, had  the  delicate  task  of  stating  to  the 
Crown  Prince  in  person,  tiie  expectation  of 
England  that  liis  Royal  Highness  should  ex- 
plain unequivocally  his  sentiments,  and  de- 
clare the  part  which  he  meant  to  take  be- 
tvs'een  her  and  France.  The  unpleasant 
condition  was  annexed,  tliat,  to  secure  anv 
protestation  which  might  be  made  of  friend- 
ship or  neutrality,  it  was  required  that  the 
fleet  and  naval  sto.-es  of  the  Danes  should 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
not  in  right  of  property,  but  to  be  restored 
80  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs,  which  induc- 
ed her  to  require  possession  of  them,  should 
be  altered  for  more  peaceful  times.  The 
closest  alliance,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
tection which  Britain  could  afford,  was  prof- 
fered, to  obtain  compliance  with  these  pro- 
posals. Finally  the  Crown  Prince  was  giv- 
en to  understand,  that  so  great  a  force  was 
sent  in  order  to  afford  him  an  apology  to 
France,  should  he  choose  to  urge  it,  as  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
lish demands  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
intimated,  that  the  forces  would  be  actually 
employed  to  compel  the  demands,  if  they 
should  be  refused. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  betwixt  na 


liis  power. 

.'^D  soon  as  the  object  of  the  Danes  was 
found  to  be  delay  and  evasion,  while  they 
made  a  hasty  prcpar.ition  for  defence,  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  batteries  erect- 
ed, and  a  bombardment  commenced,  which 
occasioned  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Some 
forces  which  had  been  collected  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  i5;land,  were  dispersed  by  tlie 
troops  under  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley,  a  name 
already  Hunous  in  India,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  heard  in  European  warfare.  The  un- 
availirf^  defence  was  at  last  discontinued, 
and  upon  the  Cth  September  the  citadel 
and  forts  of  Copenhagen  were  surrendered 
to  the  British  general.  '!'he  Danish  ships 
were  fitted  out  for  sea  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, together  with  the  naval  stores,  to  a 
very  large  amount;  which,  had  they  falle* 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  must  have 
afforded  them  considerable  facility  in  fittino 
out  a  fleet. 

As  the  nature  and  character  of  the  attack 
upon  Copenhagen  were  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances which  were  very  capable  of  be- 
ing misrepresented,  France — who,  through 
the  whole  war,  had  herself  shown  the  most 
total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions, with  her  leader  Napoleon,  the  inva- 
der of  Egypt,  when  in  profound  peace  with 
the  Porte  ;  of  Hanover,  when  in  amity  with 
the  fierman  empire  ;  and  who  was  at  this 
very  moment  meditating  the  appropriation 
of  Spain  and  Portugal — France  was  filled 
with  extreme  horror  at  the  violence  prac- 
tised on  the  Danish  capital.  Russia  was 
also  offended,  and  to  a  degree  which  show- 
ed that  a  feeling  of  disappointed  schemes 
mingled  with  her  affectation  of  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  neutrality.  But  the  daring  and 
energetic  spirit  with  which  England  had 
formed  and  accomplished  her  plan,  struck 


tions.  these  requisitions,  on  the  part  of  Brit-  a  wholesome  terror  into  other  nations,  and 
ain,  would  have  been,  with  respect  to  Den- I  showed  neutrals,  that  if  while  assuming 
mark,  severe  and  unjustifiable.  The  apolo-  that  character,  they  lent  their  secret  coun- 
gy  arosd  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tenance  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
the  times.  The  condition  of  England  was  they  were  not  to  expect  that  it  was  to  be 
that  of  an  individual,  who,  threatened  by  done  with  impunity.  This  was  indeed  no 
the  approach  of  a  superior  force  of  mortal  small  hardship  upon  the  lesser  powers, 
enemies,  sees  close  beside  him,  and  with  I  many  of  whom  would  no  doubt  have  been 
arms  in  his  hand,  one,  of  whom  he  had  a  i  well  contented  to  have  observed  a  strict 
right  to  be  suspicious,  as  having  co-operated  neutrality,  but  for  the  threats  and  influence 
against  him  on  two  former  occasions,  and  '  of  France,  against  whom  they  had  no  means 
who,  he  has  the  best  reason  to  believe,  is  at  j  '^'"defence  ;  but  tho  furious  conflict  of  such- 
the  very  moment  engaged  in  a  similar  alii-  •  .vo  nations  as  France  and  F^ngland,  is  like 
ance  to  his  prejudice.  The  individual,  ir  the  struggle  of  giants,  in  which  the  smaller 
the  case  supposed,  would  certainly  be  wa  |  and  more  feeble,  who  have  the  misfortune 
ranted  in  requiring  to  know  this  third  r  -  i  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  sure  to  be 
ty's  intention,  ii.ay,  in  disarming  him.  it  ne  |  borne  down  and  trodden  upon  bv  one  or 
oad  strength  to  do  so,  and  retaining  his  i  both  parties, 
weapons,  as  the  best  pledge  of  bis  neutrality.  I     The  extreme  resentment  expressed  \>J 
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Buonap-'jte,  when  he  received  intelligence 
ofthis  critical  and  decisive  measure,  might 
serve  to  argue  the  depth  of  his  disappoint- 
ment at  such  an  unexpected  anticipation 
of  his  purposes.  He  had  only  left  to  him 
the  comfort  of  railing  against  Britain  in  the 
Moniteur;  and  the  breach  of  peace,  and 
of  the  law  of  nations,  was  gravely  imputed 
to  England  as  an  inexpiable  crime  by  one, 
who  never  suffered  his  regard  either  for 
his  own  word,  or  the  general  good  faith 
observed  amongst  nations,  to  interfere  with 
any  wish  or  interest  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained. 

The  conduct  of  Russia  was  more  singular. 
An  English  officer  of  literary  celebrity  was 
employed  by  Alexander,  or  those  who  were 
supposed  to  share  his  most  secret  councils, 
to  convey  to  the  British  ministry  the  Empe- 
ror's expressions  of  the  secret  satisfaction 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  felt,  at  the  skill 
and  dexterity  which  Britain  had  displayed 
in  anticipating  and  preventing  the  purposes 
of  France,  by  her  attack  upon  Copenhagen. 
Her  ministers  were  invited  to  communicate 
freely  with  the  Czar,  as  with  a  prince,  who, 
though  obliged  to  give  way  to  circumstan- 
ces, was,  nevertheless,  as  much  attached  as 
ever  to  tlie  cause  of  European  indepen- 
dence. Thus  invited,  the  British  cabinet 
entered  into  an  explanation  of  their  views 
for  establishing  a  counterbalance  to  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  France,  by  a  northern  con- 
federacy of  an  offensive  and  defensive  char- 
acter. It.vas  supposed  that  Sweden  would 
enter  with  pleasure  into  such  an  alliance, 
and  that  Denmark  would  not  decline  it  if 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  Russia,  who 
was  proposed  as  the  head  and  soul  of  the  co- 
alition. 

Such  a  communication  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  Russian  ministers,  but  was 
received  with  the  utmost  coldness.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  determine,  whether 
there  had  been  some  over-confidence  in 
the  agent  •,  whether  the  communication  had 
been  founded  on  some  hasty  and  fugitive 
idea  of  a  breach  with  France,  which  the 


Emperor  had  afterwards  abandoned ;  or 
finally,  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  it  ori- 
ginated in  a  wish  to  fathom  the  extent  of 
Great  Britain's  resources,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  she  meant  to  devote  them.  It  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  the  countenance 
with  which  Russia  received  the  British 
communication,  was  so  different  from  that 
with  which  she  had  invited  the  confidence 
of  her  ministers,  that  the  negotiation  prov- 
ed totally  abortive. 

Alexander's  ultimate  purpose  was  given 
to  the  world,  so  soon  as  Britain  had  declin- 
ed the  offered  mediation  of  Russia  in  her 
disputes  with  France.  In  a  proclamation, 
or  manifesto,  sent  forth  by  the  Emperor,  he 
expressed  his  repentance  for  having  entered 
into  agreements  with  England,  which  he 
had  found  prejudicial  to  the  Russian  trade; 
he  complained  (with  justice)  of  the  manner 
in  wliich  Britain  had  conducted  the  war  by 
petty  expeditions,  conducive  only  to  her 
own  selfish  ends  ;  and  the  attack  upon  Den- 
mark was  treated  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nations.  He  therefore  annulled  every 
convention  entered  into  between  Russia 
and  Britain,  and  especially  that  of  1801  : 
and  he  avowed  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  whicii  he  termed  a  monument 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Catherine.  In 
November  1806,  a  ukase,  or  imperial  de- 
cree, was  issued,  imposing  an  embargo  on 
British  vessels  and  property.  But,  by  the 
favour  of^he  Russian  nation,  and  even  of 
the  officers  employed  by  government,  the 
ship-masters  were  made  aware  of  the  im- 
pending arrest;  and  not  less  than  eighty 
vessels,  setting  sail  with  a  favourable  wind, 
reached  Britain  with  their  cargoes  in  safe- 
Austria and  Prussia  found  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  following  the  example 
of  Russia,  and  declaring  war  against  British 
commerce  ;  so  that  Buonaparte  had  now 
made  an  immense  stride  towai-ds  his  prin- 
cipal object,  of  destroying  every  species  of 
intercourse  which  could  unite  England  with 
the  continent. 
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View  of  the  Internal  Government  of  Napoleon  at  the  period  of  the  Peace  of  Tilirit. 
The  Tribunate  abolished. — Council  of  Slate. — Prefectures — Their  nature  and  objet 


objects 
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son belwixt  that  Code  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  England. — Laudable  efforts  of  Napo- 
leon to  carry  it  into  effect. 


carry 

At  this  period  of  Buonaparte's  elevation, 
when  iiis  pow°r  seemed  best  established, 
and  most  permanent,  it  seems  proper  to 
tak.;  a  hasty  view,  not  indeed  of  the  details 
of  his  internal  government,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject that  would  exhaust  volumes  ;  but  at 
least  of  its  general  charaf-ler,  of  the  menns 
by  which  his  empire  was  maintained,  a  * 
the  nature  of  the  relations  which  it  estaL 
lishcd  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  ruling,  almost  the  sole  principle  on 
which  the  governmonl  of  Buonaparte  rest- 
ed, was  the  |imple  proposition  upon  which 


despotism  of  every  kind  has  founded  itself 
in  everv  species  of  society  ;  namely,  th.!! 
the  individual  who  is  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority and  power  of  the  state,  shall,  on  the 
one  hand,  dedicate  himself  and  his  talents 
exclusively  to  the  public  service  of  the  em- 
pire, while,  on  the  other,  the  nation  sub- 
jected to  his  rule  shall  requite  this  self- 
devotion  on  his  part  by  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  his  will.  Some  despots  have 
.  'sted  this  claim  to  universal  submission 
I.,  .m  family  descent,  and  upon  their  right, 
according  to  Filmer's  doctrine,  of  represent- 
ing the  original  father  of  the  tribe,  aad  be.- 
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coining  the  legitimate  inheritors  of  a  patri- 
arclial  power.  Others  have  strained  scrip- 
ture and  abused  common  sense,  to  establish 
in  their  own  favour  a  right  through  the  spe- 
cial decree  of  Providence.  To  the  heredi- 
tary title,  Buonaparte  could  of  course  assert 
no  claim  ;  but  he  founded  not  a  little  on 
the  second  principle,  often  holding  hiinself 
out  to  others  and  no  doubt,  occasionally 
considering  h  Tnself,  in  his  own  mind,  as  an 
individual  destined  by  Heaven  to  the  high 
station  which  he  held,  and  one  who  could 
not  therefore  be  opposed  in  his  career, 
without  an  express  struggle  being  maintain- 
ed against  Destiny,  who,  leading  him  by 
the  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
him  with  her  shield,  had  guided  him  by 
paths  as  stringe  as  perilous,  to  the  post  of 
eminence  which  he  now  occupied.  No 
one  had  been  his  tutor  in  the  lessons  which 
led  the  way  to  his  preferment — no  one  had 
been  his  guide  in  the  dangerous  ascent  to 
power — scarce  any  one  had  been  of  so 
much  consequence  to  his  promotion,  as  to 
claim  even  the  merit  of  an  ally,  however 
humble.  It  seemed  as  if  Napoleon  had 
been  wafted  on  to  this  stupendous  pitch 
of  grandeur  by  a  power  more  effectual  than 
that  of  any  human  assistance,  nay,  which 
surpassed  what  could  have  been  expected 
from  his  own  great  talents,  unassisted  by 
the^pecial  interposition  of  Destiny  in  his  fa- 
vour. Yet  it  was  not  to  this  princiale  alone 
that  the  general  acquiescence  in^he  un- 
limited power  which  he  asserted  is  to  be 
imputed.  Buonaparte  understood  the  char- 
acter of  the  French  nation  so  well,  that  he 
could  offer  them  an  acceptable  indemnifica- 
tion for  servitude,  first,  in  the  heigiit  to 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  their  national 
pre-eminence;  secondly,  in  the  municipal 
establishments,  by  means  of  which  he  ad- 
ministered their  government;  and  which, 
though  miserably  defective  in  all  which 
would  have  bee^  demanded  by  a  nation  ac- 
customed to  the  administration  of  equal  and 
just  laws,  afforded  a  protection  to  life  and 
property  that  was  naturally  most  welcome  to 
those  who  had  been  so  long,  under  the  re- 
publican system,  made  the  victims  of  cruel- 
ty, rapacity,  and  the  most  extravagant  and 
unlimited  tyranny,  rendered  yet  more  odi- 
ous as  exercised  under  the  pretext  of  lib- 
erty. 

To  the  first  of  these  arts  of  government 
we  have  often  adverted  ;  and  it  must  be 
always  recalled  to  mind  whenever  the 
■ourccs  of  Buonaparte's  power  over  the 
public  mind  in  F>ance  come  to  be  treated 
of.  He  himself  gave  the  solution  in  a  few 
words,  when  censuring  the  imbecility  of 
the  Directors,  to  whose  power  he  succeed- 
ed. "  These  men,"  he  said.  "  know  not  how 
te  work  upon  the  imagination  of  the  French 
nation."  This  idea,  which,  in  phrasei)logy. 
is  rather  Italian  than  French,  expresses 
the  chief  secret  of  Napoleon's  authority. 
He  hold  himself  out  as  the  individual  upon 
whom  the  fate  of  France  depended — of 
whose  hundred  decisive  victories  France 
Ajoyed  the  glory.  It  was  he  whose  sword, 
hewing  down  obstacles  which  her  bravest 
monarchs  had  accounted   insurmountab'e. 


had  cut  the  way  to  her  now  undeniable 
supremacy  over  Europe.  He  alone  could 
justly  claim  to  be  Absolute  Monarch  of 
France,  who,  raising  that  nation  from  a  peril- 
ous condition,  had  healed  her  discords, 
reconciled  lier  factions,  turned  her  defeats 
into  victory,  and,  from  a  disunited  people, 
about  to  become  the  prey  to  civil  and  exter- 
nal war,  had  elevated  her  to  the  situation 
of  Queen  of  Europe.  This  had  been  all 
accomplished  upon  one  condition  ;  and  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  it  was  that  which 
the  Tempter  offered  in  the  wilderness,  after 
his  ostentatious  display  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth — '•  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

Napoleon  had  completed  the  boastful 
promise,  and  it  flattered  a  people  more  de- 
sirous of  glory  than  of  liberty  ;  and  so  much 
more  pleased  with  hearing  of  national  con- 
quests in  foreign  countries,  than  of  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  of  their  own  individual 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  they  unreluctant- 
ly  surrendered  the  latter  in  order  that  their 
vanity  might  be  flattered  by  the  former. 

Thus  did  Napoleon  avail  himself  of,  or, 
to  translate  his  phrase  more  literally,  play 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  French  people. 
He  gave  them  public  festivals,  victories, 
and  extended  (dominion;  and  in  return, 
claimed  the  right  of  carrying  their  children 
in  successive  swarms  to  yet  more  distant 
and  yet  more  extended  conquests,  and  of 
governing,  according  to  his  own  pleasure^ 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  which  remained  be- 
hind. 

To  attain  this  purpose,  one  species  of 
idolatry  was  gradually  and  inge.iiously  sub- 
stituted for  another,  and  the  object  of  the 
public  devotion  was  chanjijd,  while  the 
worship  was  continued.  France  had  been 
formerly  governed  by  political  maxims — she 
was  now  ruled  by  the  na-ne  of  an  individual. 
Formerly  the  Reptblic  was  everything — 
Fayette,  Dumour'ez,  or  Pichegru,  were 
nothing.  Now,  ihe  name  of  a  successful 
general  was  o'  more  influence  than  the 
whole  code  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  France 
had  submitted  to  murder,  spoliation,  revo- 
lutionary fibunals,  and  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  while  th'.'y  were 
gilded  b;  the  then  talismanic  expressions, 
"  Liberty  and  Equality — P'raternization — 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.''  She  was  now  found  equally  com- 
pliant, when  the  watchword  was,  "  The 
honour  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
— the  interests  of  the  Great  Empire — the 
splendours  of  the  Imperial  Throne."  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  sacrifices  under 
the  last  form  were  less  enormous  ;  they  were 
limited  to  taxes  at  the  Imperial  pleasure, 
and  a  perpetual  anticipation  of  the  con- 
scription. The  Republican  tyrants  claim- 
ed both  life  anil  property;  the  Emperor 
was  satisfied  with  a  tithe  of  the  latter,  and 
the  unlimited  disposal  of  that  portion  of 
the  family  who  could  best  support  the  bur- 
den of  arms,  for  augmenting  the  conquests 
of  France.  Such  were  the  terms  on  which 
this  long-distracted  country  attained  once 
more,  after  its  Revolution,  the  advantage 
of  a  steady  and  effective  government. 
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The  character  of  that  government,,  its 
meaM  and  principles  of  action,  must  now 
je  briefly  traced. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Buonaparte, 
ihe  heir  of  the  Revolution,  appropriated  to 
himself  the  forms  and  modifications  of  the 
Directorial  government,  altered  in  some 
degree  by  the  ingenuity  of  Sieves  ;  but  they 
subsisted  as  forms  only,  and  were  carefully 
divested  of  all  effeclual  impulse  on  the 
government.  The  Senate  and  Legislative 
Bodies  became  merely  passive  and  pen- 
sioned creatures  of  the  Emperor's  will, 
whom  he  used  as  a  medium  for  promul- 
gating the  laws  which  he  was  determined 
to  establish.  The  Tribunate  had  been  in- 
stituted for  the  protection  of  the  people 
against  all  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  whether 
by  imprisonment,  exile,  assaults  on  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  or  otherwise  ;  but  after 
having  gradually  undermined  the  rights 
and  authority  of  this  body,  after  having 
rendered  its  meetings  partial  and  secret, 
and  having  deprived  it  of  its  boldest  mem- 
bers, Buonaparte  suppressed  it  entirely, 
on  account,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  expense 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  government. 
It  had  indeed  become  totally  useless;  but 
this  was  because  its  character  had  been  alter- 
ed, and  because,  originating  from  the  Senate 
and  not  from  popular  "election,  the  Tribu- 
nate never  consistedof  that  class  of  persons, 
WHO  are  willing  to  encounter  the  frown  of 
power  when  called  upon  to  impeach  its 
aggressions.  Yet,  as  the  very  name  of  this 
body,  while  it  subsisted,  recalled  some 
ideas  of  Republican  freedom,  the  Emperor 
thought  fit  iltogether  to  abolish  it. 

The  deliberative  Council  of  the  Empe- 
ror existed  in  ris  own  personal  Council  of 
State,  of  whose  consultations,  in  which  he 
himself  presided,  he  made  frequent  use 
during  the  course  of  his  reign.  Its  func- 
tions were  of  an  anomalous  character, 
comprehending  political  legislation,  or  ju- 
dicial business,  according  to  the  order  of 
ihe  day.  It  was,  in  short.  Buonaparte's  re- 
Bource,  when  he  wanted  \he  advice,  or 
opinion,  or  information,  of  ot^ers  in  aid  of 
his  own  ;  he  often  took  the  assistance  of 
the  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  Ibrm  those 
resolutions  which  he  afterwards  executed 
by  means  of  his  ministers.  Monsieur  de 
Las  Cases,  himself  a  member  of  it,  has 
dwelt  with  complaisance  upon  the  iVeedom 
which  Buonaparte  permitted  to  their  de- 
bates, and  the  good  humour  with  which  he 
submitted  to  contradiction,  even  when  ex- 
pressed with  obstinacy  or  vivacity  ;  and 
would  have  us  consider  the  Council  as  an 
important  barrier  afibrded  to  the  citizens 
against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Sovereign. 
What  he  has  said,  however,  only  amounts 
to  this,— that  Buonaparte,  desirous  to  have 
the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  tolerated 
their  freedom  of  speech,  and  even  of  re- 
monstrance. Mahmoud,  or  Amurath,  seat- 
ed in  their  divan,  must  have  done  the 
eame,  and  yet  would  not  have  remained 
the  less  absolutely  masters  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  stood  around  them.  We  have 
j»o  doubt  that  Buonaparte,  on  certain  occa- 
■ions,  permitted   his  counsellors   to  take 


I  considerable  freedoms,  and  that  he  some- 
times yielded  up  his  opinion  to  theirs  with- 
out being  convinced ;  in  such  cases,  at 
least,  where  his  own  passions  or  interests 
were  no  way  concerned.*  But  we  further 
read  of, the  Emperor's  using,  Ho  extremely 
stubborn  persons,  such  language  as  plainly 
intimated  that  he  would  not  suffer  contra- 
diction beyond  a  certain  point.  ''  You  are 
very  obstinate,''  he  said  to  such  a  dispu- 
tant ;  "  what  if  I  were  to  be  as  much  so  as 
you  ?  You  are  wrong  to  push  the  powerful 
to  extremity — you  should  consider  the 
weakness  of  humanity."  To  another  he 
said,  after  a  scene  of  argumentative  vio- 
lence, •'  Pray,  pay  some  attention  to  ac- 
commodate yourself  a  little  more  to  my  hu- 
mour. Yesterday,  you  carried»it  so  far  as 
to  oblige  me  to  scratch  my  temple.  That 
is  a  great  sign  with  me — take  care  in  fu- 
ture not  to  drive  ine  to  such  an  extremity." 
Such  limits  to  the  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Imperial  Council  of  State,  correspond 
with  tliose  laid  down  in  the  festive  enter- 
tainments of  Sans  Souci,  where  the  Great 
Frederick  professed  to  support  and  encour- 
age every  species  of  familiar  raillery,  but, 
when  it  attained  a  point  that  was  too  per- 
sonal, used  to  hint  to  the  facetious  guests, 
that  he  heard  the  King's  step  in  the  gallery 
There  were  occasions,  accordingly,  when, 
not  satisfied  with  calling  their  attention  t3 
the  distant  murmurs  of 'h-i  Imperial  thun 
der,  Na^leon  launched  its  bolts  in  thp 
midst  of  his  trembling  counsellors.  Suc'i 
a  scene  was  that  ofPortalis.  This  states 
man,  a  man  of  talent  and  virtue,  had  beet 
eminently  useful,  as  we  have  seen,  in  bring 
ing  about  the  Concordat,  and  had  been  ere 
ated,  in  rccompence,  minister  of  religious 
affairs,  and  counsellor  of  state.  In  the  sub- 
sequent disputes  betwixt  the  Pope  and 
Buonaparte,  a  relation  of  the  minister  had 
been  accused  of  circulating  the  bulls,  or 
spiritual  admonitions  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
Portalis  had  failed  to  intimate  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Emperor.  On  this  account, 
Napoleon,  in  full  council,  attacked  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  as  guilty  of  having  bro- 
ken his  oath  as  a  counsellor  and  minister 
of  state,  deprived  him  of  both  offices,  and 
expelled  him  from  the  assembly,  as  One 
who  had  betrayed  his  Sovereign.  If  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  had 
ventured,  when  this  sentence  rung  in  their 
ears,  to  come  betwixt  the  dragon  and  his 


*  Segur  gives  example  of  a  case  in  which  Buo- 
naparte deferrcil  his  own  opinion  to  that  of  the 
Council.  A  female  of  Anisterdnrji,  tried  for  a 
■capital  crime,  liad  been  twice  acquitted  hy  the  Im- 
r^erial  Courts,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  claimed 
tlw  right  to  try  her  a  third  time.  Buonapurto 
alone  contended  against  the  whole  Council  of 
State,  njid  cluimed  for  the  poor  woman  the  innmu- 
nity  which,  in  justice,  she  ought  to  have  obtained, 
consiileiing  the  prejudices  that  must  have  been 
excited  against  her.  He  yielded,  at  length  to  the 
majority,  but  protesting  he  was  silenced  and  not 
convinced.  To  account  for  his  complaisinco,  it 
maybe  remarked,  first,  that  Buonapiirte  wa<  no 
way  personally  interested  in  the  decision  of  ths 
question  ;  and,' secondly,  if  it  concerned  him  a!  all, 
the  fate  of  the  female  wn«  in  his  hands,  since  h* 
had  only  to  grant  her  n  pardon  if  she  wa*  condamo- 
ed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
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wrath,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  a 
hasty  charge  ought  not  instantly  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  immediate  censure  and  [Aiish- 
•  ment;  that  it  was  possible  M.  Portalis 
might  have  been  misled  by  false  informa- 
tio:i,  or  by  a  natural  desire  to  screen  the 
offence  of  his  cousin  ;  or,  finally,  that  his 
conduct  misiht  have  been  infiuenced  by 
views  of  religion,  which,  if  erroneous, 
Were  yet  sincere  and  conscientious, — we 
should  then  have  believed  that  the  Couiicii 
of  Stale  of  Buonaparte  formed  a  body,  in 
wliich  the  accused  citizen  might  receive 
some  protection  against  the  despotism  of 
the  government.  But  when,  or  in  what 
countrv,  could  the  freedom  of  the  nation  be 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  immediate 
coui.sellors  of  the  throne  ?  It  can  only  be 
safely  lodged  m  some  body,  the  authority 
of  which  emanates  directly  from  the  nation, 
and  whom  the  nation  therefore  will  protect 
and  support,  in  the  existence  of  their  right 
of  opposition  or  remonstrance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
State,  or  such  resolutions  as  Buonaparte 
chose  to  adopt  without  communication 
with  them,  (for  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  they  were  not  admitted  to  share  his 
more  secret  political  discussions,)  were,  as 
in  other  countries,  adjusted  with  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  ostensible  ministers. 

But  that  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Imperial  government,  upon  which  Buona- 
parte most  piqued  himself,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  prefectures,  which  certain- 
ly gave  facilities  for  the  most  effectual 
agency  of  despotism  that  was  ever  exer- 
cised. There  is  no  mistaking  the  object 
and  tendency  of  this  arrangement,  since 
Buonaparte  himself,  and  his  most  bitter  op- 
ponents, hold  up  the  same  picture,  one  to 
the  admiration,  the  other  to  the  censure, 
of  the  world.  These  prefects,  it  must  be 
tinderstood,  were  each  the  supreme  gover- 
nor of  a  department,  answering  to  the  old 
lieutenants  anJ  governors  of  counties,  and 
representing  the  Imperial  person  within  the 
limits  of  the  several  prefectures.  The  in- 
dividuals were  carefully  selected,  as  per- 
sons whose  attachment  was  either  to  be 
secured  or  rewarded.  They  received  large 
and  in  some  cases  exorbitant  salaries,  some 
amounting  to  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thir- 
ty thousand  francs.  This  heavy  expense 
Napoleon  stated  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  depraved  state  of  moral  feeling  in 
France,  which  made  it  necessary  to  attach 
men  by  their  interests  rather  than  their  du- 
ties ;  but  it  was  termed  by  his  enemies  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  government, 
which  treated  the  public  good  as  a  chimera, 
and  erected  private  and  personal  interest 
into  the  paramount  motive  upon  which 
alone  the  state  was  to  be  served  by  efficient 
functionaries.  The  prefects  were  chosen 
in  the  general  case,  as  men  whose  birth  and 
condition  were  totally  unconnected  with 
that  of  the  department  in  which  each  was 
to  preside  ;  let  depayser ,  to  place  them  in 
a  country  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
being  an  especial  point  of  Napoleon's  pol- 
•'cy.  They  were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
•riil  of  the  Emperor,  who  removed  or  cash- 


iered them  at  pleasure.  The  administratiot 
of  the  departments  was  intrusted  to  these 
importp.iit  offices. 

"  With  the  authority  and  local  resources 
placed  at  their  disposal,"  said  Buonaparte, 
"  the  prefects  were  themselves  emperors 
on  a  limited  scnle'-,  and  as  tlicy  had  no 
force  excepting  through  tlie  impulse  which 
they  received  from  the  throne,  as  they  owed 
their  whole  power  to  their  immediate  com- 
mission, and  as  they  had  no  authority  of  a 
personal  character,  they  were  of  as  much' 
use  to  the  crown  as  the  former  high  agents 
of  government,  without  an/  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  attached  to  their  prede 
cessors."*  1»  •"as  by  means  cf  the  prefects, 
that  an  impulse,  given  from  the  centre  of 
the  government,  was  communicated  with- 
out delay  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
the  execution  of  its  commands,  were  trans- 
mitted, as  if  by  magic,  through  a  population 
of  forty  millions.  It  appears  that  Napoleon, 
while  describing  with  self-complacency 
this  terrible  engine  of  unlimited  power, 
felt  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  in  unison 
with  the  opinions  of  those  favourers  of  lib- 
eral institutions,  whose  sympathy  at  the 
close  of  life  he  thought  worthy  of  soliciting 
"  My  creating  that  power,"  he  said,  "was 
on  my  part  a  case  of  necessity.  I  was  a 
Dictator,  called  to  that  office  by  force  of 
circumstances.  There  was  a  necessity  that 
the  filaments  of  the  government  which  ex- 
tended over  the  state,  should  be  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  key-note  which  was 
to  influence  them.  The  organization  which 
I  had  extended  over  the  empire,  required 
to  be  maintained  at  a  high  degree  of  ten- 
sion, and  to  possess  a  prodigious  force  of 
elasticity,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  terrible 
blows  directed  against  it  without  cessa- 
tion."* His  defence  amounts  to  this.  "The 
rnen  of  my  time  were  extravagantly  fond  of 
power,  exuberantly  attached  to  place  and 
wealth.  I  therefore  bribed  them  to  be- 
come my  agents  by  force  of  places  and 
pensions.  But  I  was  educating  the  suc- 
ceeding race  to  be  influenced  by  better 
motives.  My  son  would  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  youths  sensible  to  the  influence 
of  justice,  honour,  and  virtue;  and  those 
who  were  called  to  execute  public  duty, 
would  have  considered  their  doing  so  as  its 
own  reward." 

The  freedom  of  France  was  therefore 
postponed  till  the  return  of  a  Golden  Age, 
when  personal  aggrandizement  and  person- 
al wealth  should  cease  to  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  regenerated  humanity.  In  the 
meanwhile,  she  had  the  dictatorship  and  the 
prefects. 

The  impulse,  as  Napoleon  terms  it,  by 
which  the  crown  put  in  action  these  sub- 
ordinate agents  in  the  departments,  was 
usually  given  by  means  of  a  circular  letter 
or  proclamation,  communicating  the  par- 
ticular measure  which  government  desired 
to  be  enforced.  This  was  subscribed  by 
the  minister  to  whose  department  the  at* 


*  Journal  de  U  Vie  prirea  de  Napolaon,  ic« 
vol.  IV. 
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fa:r  belonged,  and  concluded  with  an  in- 
junction upon  the  prefect,  to  be  active  in 
forwarding  the  matter  enjoined,  as  he  val- 
ued the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  or  wished 
to  show  himself  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  crown.  Thus  conjured,  the  Prefect 
transmitted  the  order -to  the  sub-prefect 
and  mayors  of  the  communities  within  his 
department,  who,  stimulated  by  the  same 
motives  that  had  actuated  their  principal, 
endeavoured  each  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  active  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
Emperor,  and  thus  merit  a  favourable  re- 
port, as  the  active  and  unhesitating  agent 
of  his  pleasure. 

It  was  the  further  duty  of  the  prefects,  to 
see  that  all  honour  was  duly  performed  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  state,  upon  the  days 
appointed  for  public  rejoicings,  and  to  re- 
mind the  municipal  authorities  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  occasional  addresses  to  the  gov- 
ernment, declaring  their  admiration  of  the 
talents,  and  devotion  to  the  person,  of  the 
Emperor.  These  effusions  were  duly  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur,  and,  if  examined 
closely,  would  afford  some  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  composition  which 
the  annals  of  flattery  can  produce.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  a  mayor,  we  believe  of 
Amiens,  affirmed  in  his  ecstasy  of  loyal  ado- 
ration, that  the  Deity,  after  making  Buona- 
parte, musthave  reposed,  as  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe.  This,  and  similar  flights 
of  rhetoric,  may  appear  both  impious  and  ri- 
diculous, and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  a  person  of  Napoleon's  sense  and  taste 
would  have  softened  or  suppressed  them. 
But  he  well  knew  the  influence  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  by  ringing  the  changes 
to  different  time  on  the  same  unvaried  sub- 
ject. The  ideas  which  are  often  repeated 
in  all  variety  of  language  and  expression, 
will  at  length  produce  an  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  especially  if  no  contradiction  is 
permitted  to  reach  it.  A  uniform  which 
may  look  ridiculous  on  a  single  individual, 


when  he  allows  that  the  prefects  could  not 
be  accused  of  depredation  or  rapine,  and 
that  Ach  of  them  as  improved  their  for- 
tune during  the  date  of  their  office,  did  so  by 
economising  upon  their  legitimate  allow 
ances. 

Such  was  the  outline  of  Napoleon's  pro- 
vincial administration,  and  of  the  agency  by 
which  it  was  carried  on,  without  check  or 
hesitation,  in  every  province  of  France  at 
the  same  moment.  The  machinery  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  retained  by  the 
royal  government,  to  whom  it  appeared 
preferable,  doubtless,  to  the  violent  altera- 
tions, which  an  attempt  to  restore  the  old 
appointments,  or  create  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  must  necessarily  have  occa- 
sioned. 

But  a  far  more  important  change,  intro- 
duced by  the  Emperor,  though  not  origina- 
ting with  him,  was  the  total  alteration  of  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  that  celebrated  code  to  which 
Napoleon  assigned  his  name,  and  on  the 
execution  of  which  his  admirers  have  rest- 
ed his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  country  v^hich  he  gov- 
erned. Bacon  had  indeed  informed  us, 
that  when  laws  have  been  heaped  upoa 
laws,  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  revise  them,  and  collect 
their  spirit  into  a  new  and  intelligible  sys- 
tem, those  who  accomplish  such  an  heroic 
task  have  a  good  right  to  be  named  amongst 
the  legislators  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 
It  had  been  the  reproach  of  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  it  was  one  of  the  great 
evils  which  tended  to  produce  that  im- 
mense and  violent  change,  that  the  various 
provinces,  towns,  and  subordinate  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  having  been  united  in  dif- 
ferent periods  to  the  general  body  of  the 
country,  had  retained  in  such  union  the 
exercise  of  their  own  particular  laws  and 
usages;  to  the  astonishment,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  traveller,  who,  ia 


has   an    imposing   effect    when  worn    by   a  |  journeying  through    France,  found  that,  in 


large  body  of  men  ;  and  the  empiric,  whose 
extravagant  advertisement  we  ridicule  up- 
on the  first  perusal,  often  persuades  us,  by 
sheer  dint  of  repeating  his  own  praises,  to 
make  trial  of  his  medicine.  Those  who 
practise  calumny  know,  according  to  the 
vulgar  expression,  that  if  they  do  but  throw 
dirt  sufficient,  some  part  of  it  will  adhere  ; 
and  acting  on  the  same  principle,  for  a  con- 
trary purpose,  Buonaparte  was  well  aware, 
that  the  repetition  of  his  praises  in  these 
adulatory  addresses  was  calculated  finally 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  nation  at 
large,  and  to  obtain  a  degree  of  credit  as 
an  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Faber,  an  author  too  impassioned  to  ob- 
tain unlimited  credit,  has  given  several  in- 
stances of  ignorance  amongst  the  prefects  ; 
»iany  of  whom,  being  old  generals,  were 
•Old  of  the  information  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  a  civil  oliico,  and  all  of  whom, 
having  been,  upon  principle,  nominated  to 
a  sphere  of  action  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  which  thov  were  previously  un 


many  important  particulars,  the  system  and 
character  of  the  laws  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, were  altered  almost  as  often  as  he 
ciianged  his  post-horses.  It  followed  from 
this  discrepancy  of  laws  and  suhdivisioa 
of  jurisdiction,  that  the  greatest  hardships 
were  sustained  by  the  subjects,  more  espe- 
cially when,  the  district  being  of  small  ex- 
tent, those  authorities  who  acted  there  were 
likely  neither  to  have  experience,  nor  char- 
acter sufficient  for  exercise  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them. 

The  evils  attending  such  a  state  of  things 
had  been  long  felt,  and,  at  various  periods 
before  the  Revolution,  it  had  been  proposed 
repeatedly  to  institute  a  uniform  system  of 
legislation  for  the  whole  kingdom.  But  so 
many  different  interests  were  compromised, 
and  such  were,  besides,  the  pressing  occu- 
pations of  tlie  successive  administrations 
of  Louis  XV'I.,  and  his  grandfather,  that  the 
project  was  never  seriously  adopted  or  en- 
tered upon.  When,  however,  the  whole 
system  of  provinces,  districts,  and    feudal 


ac']uainted,  were  sulhciently  liable  to  error.  I  jurisdictions,  jreat  and  small,  had  fallen  at 
fijit  the  same  author  may  be  fully  trusted,  j  the  word  of  the  Abbe  .Sieyes,  like  an  en 
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cTiantcd  castle  at  the  dissolution  of  a  spell, 
and  their  various  laws,  whether  written  or 
consuetudinary,  were  buried  in  the  ruin%  all 
France,  now  united  into  one  single  and  in- 
tegral nation,  lav  open  to  roceive  any  legis- 
lative code  which  Ine  National  Assembly 
might  dictate.  But  the  revolutionary  spirit 
was  more  fitted  to  destroy  than  to  establish  ; 
and  was  more  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  po- 
litical objects,  than  upon  affording  the  na- 
tion the  protection  of  just  and  equal  laws. 
Under  the  Directory,  two  or  three  attempts 
towards  classification  of  the  laws  had  been 
made  in  the  Council  of  F'ive  Hundred,  but 
never  had  gone  farther  than  a  preliminary 
»nJ  general  report.  Cambaceres,  an  excel- 
lent lawyer  and  enlightened  statesman,  was 
one  of  tiie  first  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
state  to  this  great  and  indispensable  duty. 
The  various  successive  authorities  had  been 
content  with  passing  such  laws  as  affected 
popular  subjects  of  the  day,  and  which  (like 
that  which  licensed  universal  divorce)  par- 
took of  the  extravagance  that  gave  them 
origin  The  project  of  Cambaceres,  on  the 
contrary,  embraced  a  general  classification 
of  jurisprudence  through  all  its  branches,  al- 
though too  much  tainted,  it  is  said.w-ith  the 
prevailing  revolutionary  opinions  of  the  pe- 
riod, to  admit  its  being  taken  for  a  basis, 
when  Buonaparte,  after  his  elevation,  de- 
termined to  supersede  the  Republican  by 
Monaruiiical  forms  of  government. 

After  the  revolution  of  the  13th  Brumaire, 
Napoleon  saw  no  wav  more  certain  of  assur- 
ing the  popularity  of  that  event,  and  connect- 
ing his  own  authority  with  the  public  inter- 
ests of  France,  than  to  resume  a  task  which 
former  rulers  of  the  Republic  had  thought 
too  heavy  tube  undertaken,  and  thus, at  once, 
show  a  becoming  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  his  own  power,  and  a  laudable  desire 
of  exercising  it  for  the  permanent  advan- 
tase  of  the  nation.  \n  order  of  the  Consuls, 
dated  24th  Thermidor,  in  the  year  VIII., 
directed  the  Minister  of  Justice,  with  a 
committee  of  la  vyers  of  eminence,  to  ex- 
amine the  several  projects,  four  in  number, 
w'hich  had  been  made  towards  compiling 
the  '!ivil  code  of  national  law,  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  plan  most  desirable  for  ac- 
complishing its  formation,  and  to  discuss 
the  bases  upon  which  legislation  in  civil 
matters  ought  to  be  rested. 

The  preliminary  discourse  upon  the  first 
project  of  the  civil  code,  is  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  reporters  consider 
and  confute  the  ueneral  and  illusory  views 
entertained  by  the  uninformed  part  of  the 
public,  upon  the  nature  of  the  task  to  which 
they  had  been  called.  It  is  the  common 
and  vulgar  idea,  that  the  system  of  legisla- 
tion may  be  reduced  and  simplified  into  a 
few  gen-ral  maxims  of  equity,  sufficient  to 
lead  any  judge  of  understanding  and  in- 
tegrity, to  a  just  decision  of  all  questions 
which  can  possibly  occur  betwixt  man  and 
man.  It  follows,  as  a  corollary  to  this 
proposition,  that  the  various  multiplications 
of  authorities,  exceptions,  particular  cases, 
and  especial  provisions,  which  have  been 
introduced  among  civilized  nations,  by  the 
iddress  of  those  of  the  legal  profession, 


are  just  so  many  expedients  to  embarrasi 
the  simple  course  of  justice  w  ith  arbitrary 
modifications  and  ref.aemcnts,  in  order  to 
procure  wealth  and  consequence  to  those 
i  educated  to  the  law,  whose  assistance  must 
be  used  as  its  interpreters,  and  who  became 
rich  by  serving  litigants  as  guides  through 
the  labyrinth  of  obscurity  which  had  been 
raised  by  themselves  and  their  predeces- 
sors. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  law  and  its 
professors,  which  occurred  to  the  Parliament 
of  Praise-(iod  Barebones  when  they  propoa 
ed  to  Cromwell  to  abrogate  the  whole  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  dismiss  the  law- 
yers, as  drones  who  did  but  encumber  the 
national  hive.  Such  was  also  the  ooinion 
of  many  of  the  French  statesmen,  who,  as 
rash  in  judging  of  jurisprudence  as  in  poli- 
tics, imagined  that  a  system  of  maxims, 
modified  on  the  plan  of  the  twelve  tables 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  might  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  a  civil  code  in  modern  France. 
They  who  thought  in  this  manner  had  en- 
tirely forgotten,  how  soon  the  laws  of  these 
twelve  tables  became  totally  insufficient 
for  Rome  herself — how,  in  the  gradual 
change  of  manners,  some  laws  became  ob- 
solete, some  inapplicable — how  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  emerging  cases, 
successively  by  the  decrees  of  the  Senate, 
the  ordinances  of  the  people,  the  edicts  of 
the  Consuls,  the  regulations  of  the  Prcetors, 
the  answers  or  opinions  of  learned  Juiis- 
consulls,  and  finally ,  by  the  rescripts,  edicts, 
and  novels  of  the  Emperors,  until  such  a 
mass  of  legislative  matter  was  assembled, 
as  scarcely  the  efforts  of  Theodosius  or 
Justinian  were  adequate  to  bring  into  order, 
or  reduce  to  principle.  But  this,  it  may  be 
said,  was  the  very  subject  complained  of. 
The  simplicity  of  the  old  laws,  it  may  be 
urged,  Avas  gradually  corrupted  ;  and  hence 
by  the  efforts  of  interested  men,  not  by  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  arose  the  com- 
plicated system,  which  is  the  object  of 
such  general  con^plaint. 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  So  long 
as  society  remains  in  a  simple  state,  mea 
have  occasions  for  few  and  simple  laws. 
But  when  that  society  begins  to  be  subdi- 
vided into  ranks  ;  when  duties  are  incur- 
red, and  obligations  contracted,  of  a  kind 
unknown  in  a  ruder  or  earlier  period,  these 
new  conditions,  new  duties,  and  new  obli- 
gations, must  be  regulated  by  new  rules  and 
ordinances,  which  accordingly  are  introduc- 
ed as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  either  by  the 
course  of  long  custom,  or  by  precise  legis- 
lative enactment.  There  is  no  doubt  one 
species  of  society  in  which  legislation  may 
be  much  simplified  ;  and  that  is,  where  the 
whole  law  of  the  country,  with  the  power 
of  enforcing  it,  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
bosom  of  the  King,  or  of  the  judge  who  is 
to  administe' justice.  Such  is  the  system 
of  Turkey,  where  the  Cadi  is  bound  by  no 
laws  nor  former  precedents,  save  what  his 
conscience  may  discover  from  perusinir  the 
Koran.  But  so  apt  arc  mankind  to  abuse 
unlimited  power,  and  indeed  so  utterly 
unfit  is  human  nature  to  possess  it.  that  in 
all  countries  where  the  judge  i«  possessed 
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of  such  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  he  is  found 
accessible  to  bribes,  or  liable  to  be  moved 
by  threats.  He  has  no  distinct  course  pre- 
scribed, no  beacon  on  which  to  direct  liis 
vessel ;  and  trims,  therefore,  his  sails  to 
the  Dursuit  of  liis  own  profit. 

The  French  legislative  commissioners, 
with  these  views,  wisely  judged  it  their 
d-uty  to  produce  their  civil  code,  upon  such 
a  system  as  might  atTord,  as  far  as  possible, 
protection  to  the  various  kinds  of  rights 
known  find  acknowledged  in  tlie  existing 
state  of  society.  Less  than  this  they  could 
not  do:  nor,  in  our  opinion,  is  their  code  as 
yet  adequate  to  attain  that  principal  object. 
By  the  implied  social  contract,  an  individ- 
ual surrenders  to  the  community  his  right 
of  protecting  and  avenging  himself,  under 
the  reserved  and  indispensable  condition 
that  the  public  law  shall  defend  him,  or 
punish  those  by  whom  he  has  sustained 
injury.  As  revenge  has  been  said  by  Bacon 
to  be  a  species  of  wild  justice,  so  the  indi- 
vidual pursuit  of  justice  is  often  a  modified 
and  legitimate  pursuit  of  revenge,  which 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  qualified  by  the  moral 
and  religious  sentiments  of  the  party,  but 
to  which  law  is  bound  to  give  free  vvay,  in 
requital  for  the  bridle  which  she  imposes 
on  the  indulgence  of  man's  natural  pas- 
sions. The  course  of  litigation,  therefore, 
cannot  be  stopt ;  it  can  only  be  diminislied, 
by  providing  before-iiand  as  many  regula- 
tions as  will  embrace  the  greater  number 
of  cases  likely  to  occur,  and  trusting  to  the 
authority  of  the  judges  acting  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  for  the  settlement  of 
Buch  as  cannot  be  decided  according  to  its 
letter. 

The  organization  of  this  great  national 
w»  rk  was  proceeded  in  with  the  caution  and 
deli)eration  which  the  importance  of  the 
Bubject  eminently  deserved.  Dividing  the 
subjects  of  legislation  according  to  the  usu- 
al distinctions  of  jurisconsults,  the  commia- 
sioners  commenced  by  the  publication  and 
application  of  the  laws  in  general ;  passed 
from  that  preliminary  subject  to  the  consid- 
eration of  personal  rights  under  all  their  va- 
rious relations ;  then  to  rights  respecting 
property  •,  and,  lastly,  to  those  legal  forms 
of  procedure,  by  which  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, whether  arising  out  of  personal  cir- 
cumstances, or  as  connected  with  property, 
are  to  be  followed  forth,  explicated,  and  as- 
certained. Thus  adoptingthe  division,  and 
in  some  degree  the  forms,  of  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  the  commission  proceeded,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  model,  to  consider  each 
subdivision  of  this  general  arrangement,  and 
adopt  respecting  each  such  maxims  or  bro- 
cards  of  general  law,  as  were  to  form  the  fu- 
ture basis  of  French  jurisprudence.  Their 
general  principles  being  carefully  connect- 
ed and  fixed,  the  ingenuity  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  exerted  in  deducing  from  them 
Buch  a  number  of  corollaries  and  subordi- 
nate maxims,  as  might  provide,  so  far  as  hu- 
man ingenuity  could,  for  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  questions  that  were  likely  to  emerge 
on  the  practical  application  of  the  general 
principles  to  the  varied  and  intricate  trans- 
ftctioniof  humsnlife.    It  may  be  easily  sup- 


posed, that  a  task  so  difficult  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion  among  the  commissioners  ; 
and  as  their  Report,  when  fully  weighed 
among  themselves,  was  again  subjected  to 
tlie  Council  of  State,  before  it  was  proposed 
to  the  Legislative  Body,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  every  means  which  could  be  devised 
were  employed  in  maturely  considering  and 
revising  the  great  body  of  national  law, 
which  iinally,  under  the  name  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  was  adopted  by  France,  and  con- 
tinues, under  the  title  of  "the  Civil  Code,  to 
be  the  law  by  wliich  her  subjects  still  pos- 
sess and  enforce  their  civil  rights. 

It  would  be  doing  much  injustice  to  Na- 
poleon, to  suppress  the  great  personal  inter 
est,  which,  a.n:id  so  many  calls  upon  his 
time,  he  nevertheless  took  in  the  labours  of 
the  commission.  He  frequently  attended 
their  meetings,  or  those  of  the  Council  of 
State,  in  which  their  Vabours  underwent  re- 
vision ;  and,  though  he  must  be  supposed 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  complicated  system 
ofjuriaprudence  as  a  science,  yet  his  acute, 
calculating,  and  argumentative  mind  ena- 
bled him,  by  the  broad  views  of  genius  and 
good  sense,  often  to  get  rid  of  those  subtle- 
ties by  which  professional  persons  are  occa- 
sionally embarrassed  5  and  to  treat  as  cob- 
webs, difficulties  of  a  technical  or  meta- 
physical character,  which,  to  the  juriscon- 
sults, had  the  appearance  of  bonds  and  fet- 
ters. 

There  were  times,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Napoleon  was-led,  by  the  obvi- 
ous and  vulgar  views  of  a  question,  to  pro- 
pose alterations  which  would  have  been  fa- 
tal to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
gradual  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
municipal  law.  Such  was  his  idea,  that  ad- 
vocates and  solicitors  ought  only  to  be  paid 
in  the  event  of  the  cause  being  decided  in 
favour  of  their  client  ;  a  regulation  which, 
had  he  ever  adopted  it,  would  have  gone  far 
to  close  the  gates  of  justice  ;  since,  what 
practitioner  would  have  forfeited  at  once 
one  large  portion  of  the  means  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  consented  to  rest  the  other  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  a  gambling  transaction  ? 
A  lawyer  is  no  more  answerable  for  not 
gaining  his  cause,  than  a  horse-jockey  for 
not  winning  the  race.  Neither  can  foretell 
with  any  certainty  the  event  of  the  strugglt-^ 
and  each,  in  justice,  can  only  be  held  liabiC 
for  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  skill  and  abili- 
ties. Napoleon  was  not  aware,  that  litiga- 
tion is  not  to  be  checked  by  preventing 
law-suits  from  coming  into  court,  but  by  a 
systematic  and  sage  course  of  trying  and  de- 
ciding points  of  importance,  which,  being 
once  settled  betwixt  two  litigants,  cannot, 
in  the  same  shape,  or  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, be  again  the  subject  of  dispute 
among  others. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Napoleon  is  accom- 
panied by  a  code  of  procedure  in  civil  cas- 
es, and  a  code  relating  to  commercial  af  ■ 
fairs,  which  may  be  regarded  as  supplemen- 
tal to  the  main  body  of  municipal  law. 
There  is,  besides,  a  Penal  Code,  and  acodo 
respecting  the  procedure  against  person* 
accused  under  it.  The  whole  forms  a  grand 
system  of  jurisprudence,  drawn  up  by  th« 
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most  enlightened  men  of  the  nge,  having 
access  to  all  the  materials  which  the  past 
and  the  present  times  afford  ;  and  it  is  not 
£u-prising  that  it  should  have  been  received 
as  a  great  boon  by  a  nation,  who,  in  some 
sense,  may  be  said,  previous  to  its  establish- 
ment, to  have  been  without  any  lixed  or  cer- 
tain municipal  law  since  the  date  of  the 
Revolution. 

But,  wliile  we  .admit  the  full  merit  of  the 
Civil  Code  of  France,  we  arc  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  observing,  that  tlie  very  symme- 
try and  theoretical  consistency,  which  form 
at  first  view  its  principal  beauty,  render  it, 
when  examined  closely,  less  fit  for  the  ac- 
tual purposes  of  jurisprudence,  than  a  sys- 
tem of  national  law,  which,  having  never  un- 
dergone the  same  operation  of  compression, 
and  abridgment,  and  condensation,  to  which 
that  of  France  was  necessarily  subjected, 
spreads  through  a  multiplicity  of  volumes, 
embraces  an  immense  collection  of  prece- 
dents, and,  to  the  eye  of  inexperience, 
seems,  in  comparison  of  the  compact  size 
and  regular  form  of  the  French  Code,  a 
labyrinth  to  which  no  clue  is  afforded.  It 
is  of  the  greater  importance  to  give  this  sub- 

1"ect  some  consideration,  because  it  has  of 
ate  been  fashionable  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and 
that  of  France,  and  even  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  new-modelling  the  former  upon  such 
a  concise  and  systematic  plan  as  the  latter 
exhibits. 

In  arguing  this  point,  we  suppose  it  will 
be  granted,  that  that  code  of  institutions  is 
the  most  perfect,  which  most  effectually 
provides  for  every  difficult  case  as  it  emer- 
ges, and  therefore  averts  as  far  as  possible 
the  occurrence  of  doubt,  and,  of  course,  of 
litigation,  by  giving  the  most  accurate  and 
certain  interpretation  to  the  general  rale, 
when  applied  to  cases  as  they  arise.  Now, 
ill  this  poinl,  which  comprehends  the  very 
essence  and  end  of  all  jurisprudence, — the 
protection,  namely,  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual, — the  English  law  is  preferable 
to  the  French  in  an  incalculable  degree-, 
because  each  principle  of  English  law  has 
been  the  subject  of  illustration  for  many 
ages,  by  the  most  learned  and  wise  judges, 
acting  upon  pleadings  conducted  by  the 
most  acute  and  ingenious  men  of  each  suc- 
cessive age.  This  current  of  lejal  judg- 
ments has  been  flowing  for  centuries,  de- 
ciding, as  they  occurred,  every  question  of 
doubt  which  could  arisf  upo»  the  applica- 
tion of  general  principles  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  each  individual  case,  so 
decided,  fills  up  some  point  which  was  pre- 
viously disputable,  and,  becoming  a  rule  for 
similar  questions,  tends  to  thatextent  to  di- 
minish the  debateable  ground  of  doubt  and 
argument  with  which  the  law  must  be  sur- 
rounded, like  an  unknown  territory  when  it 
is  first  partially  discovered. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  French  juriscon- 
Bulls,  that  they  did  not  possess  the  mass 
of  legal  authority  arising  out  of  a  regular 
course  of  decisions  by  a  long  succession 
of  judges  competent  to  the  task,  and  pro- 
ceeding, not  upon  hypothetical  cases  sup- 
posed by  themselves,  and  subject  only   to 


the  investigation  of  their  own  minds,  but 
upon  such  as  then  actually  occurred  in 
practice,  and  had  been  fully  canvassed  and 
argued  in  open  court,  'i'iie  French  law 
vers  had  not  the  advantage  of  referring  to 
such  a  train  of  decisions ;  each  settling 
some  new  point,  or  ascertaining  and  con- 
firming some  one  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  questionable.  P.y  the  Revolu- 
tion the  ancient  French  courts  had  been 
destroyed,  together  with  their  records; 
their  proceedings  only  served  as  matter  of 
history  or  tradition,  but  could  not  be  quo- 
ted in  support  or  explanation  of  a  code 
which  had  no  existence  until  after  their 
destruction.  The  commissioners  endeav- 
oured, we  have  seen,  to  supply  this  defect 
in  their  system,  by  drawing  from  their  gen- 
eral rules  such  a  number  of  corollary  prop- 
ositions, as  might  so  far  as  possible  serve 
for  their  application  to  special  and  particu- 
lar cases.  But  rules,  founded  in  imaginary 
cases,  can  never  have  the  same  weight  with 
precedents  emerging  in  actual  practice, 
where  the  previous  exertions  of  the  law- 
yers have  put  the  case  in  every  possible 
light,  and  where  the  judge  comes  to  the  de- 
cision, not  as  the  tlieorist,  whose  opinion  re- 
lates only  to  an  ideal  hypothesis  of  his  own 
mind,  but  as  the  solemn  arbiter  of  justice 
betwixt  man  and  man,  after  having  attended 
to,  and  profited  by,  the  collision  and  con- 
fiict  of  opposite  opinions,  urged  by  those 
best  qualified  to  state  and  to  illustrate  them. 
The  value  of  such  discussion  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  experience  of  courts 
of  justice,  where  it  is  never  thought  sur- 
p.rising  to  hear  the  wisest  judge  confess 
that  he  came  into  court  with  a  view  of  the 
case  at  issue  wholly  different  from  that 
which  he  was  induced  to  form  after  havin" 
given  tlie  requisite  attention  to  the  debate 
before  him.  But  this  is  an  advantage 
which  can  never  be  gained,  unless  in  the 
discussion  of  a  real  case  ;  and  therefore  the 
opinion  of  a  judge,  given  tola  re  cognita, 
must  alw.iys  be  a  more  valuable  precedent, 
than  that  which  the  same  learned  individu- 
al could  form  upon  an  abstract  and  hypo- 
thetical question. 

It  is,  besides,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
most  fertile  ingenuity  with  which  any  legis- 
lator can  be  endued,  is  limited  within  cer- 
tain bounds  ;  and  that  when  he  has  racked 
his  brain  to  provide  for  all  the  ideal  cases 
which  his  prolific  imagination  can  supply, 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  not  anticipated 
or  provided  for  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
questions  which  are  sure  to  occur  in  ac 
tual  practice.  To  make  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  what  we  have  stated,  to  the  rela- 
tive jiirispruch'nce  of  France  and  England, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Title  V.  of 
the  1st  Book  of  the  Civil  Code,  upon  the 
subject  of  marriage,  contains  only  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  propositions  respecting 
the  rights  of  parties, nrising  in  different  cir- 
cumstances out  of  that  contract,  the  most 
important  known  in  civilized  society.  If  we 
deduce  from  this  gross  amount,  tlie  great 
number  of  rules  which  are  not  doctrinal,  but 
have  only  reference  to  the  forms  of  pro. 
cedure,  the  result  will  be  greatly  diminish 
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ed.  The  English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
sides its  iesrislative  enactments,  is  guarded, 
as  appears  Trom  Roper's  Index,  by  no  less 
Ihan  a  thousand  decided  cases,  or  prece- 
dents, each  of'wliich  affords  ground  to  rule 
any  other  case  in  similar  circumstances. 
In  this  view,  the  certainty  of  the  law  of 
England,  compared  to  that  of  France,  bears 
the^proportion  rf  ten  to  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  vulgar,  though  a  natural 
and  pleasing  error,  to  prefer  the  simplicity 
of  an  ingenious  and  philosophic  code  of  ju- 
risprudence, to  a  system  which  has  grown 
uo  with  a  nation,  augmented  with  its  wants, 
e.xtended  according  to  its  civilization,  and 
only  become  cumbrous  and  complicated, 
because  the  state  of  society  to  which  it  ap- 
plies has  itself  given  rise  to  a  complication 
of  relative  situations,, to  all  of  which  the 
law  is  under  the  necessity  of  adapting  it- 
self. In  this  point  of  view,  the  Code  of 
France  may  be  compared  to  a  warehouse 
built  with  much  attention  to  architectural 
uniformity,  showy  in  t'.e  exterior,  and 
pleasing  from  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  but 
too  small  to  hold  the  quantity  of  goods  ne- 
essary  to  supply  the  public  demand;  while 
the  Common  Law  of  Entdand  resembles 
the  vaults  of  some  huge  Gothic  building, 
dark  indeed,  and  ill  arranged,  but  contain- 
ing an  immense  store  of  commodities, 
which  those  acquainted  with  its  recesses 
seldom  fail  to  be  able  to  ))roduce  to  such 
as  have  occasion  for  them.  The  practiques, 
or  adjudged  cases,  in  fact,  form  a  breakwa- 
ter, as  it  were,  to  protect  the  more  formal 
bulwark  of  the  statute  law  ;  and  although 
they  cannot  be  regularly  jointed  or  dove- 
tailed together,  each  indepei'dent  decision 
fills  its  space  on  the  mound,  and  offers  a 
degree  of  resistance  to  innovation,  and  pro- 
tection to  the  law,  in  proportion  to  its  own 
weight  and  importance. 

The  certainly  of  the  English  jurispru- 
dence, (for,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  it  has  acquired  a  compara- 
tive degree  ot  certainty,)  rests  upon  the 
multitude  of  its  decisions.  'I'he  views  which 
a  man  is  disposed  to  entertain  of  his  own 
lights,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
law,  are  usually  controlled  by  some  previ- 
ous decision  on  the  case  ;  and  a  reference 
to  precedents,  furnished  by  a  person  of 
skill,  saves,  in  most  instances,  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  law-suit,  which  is  thus  sti- 
fled in  its  very  birth.  U'  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, the  number  of  actions  at  common 
law,  tried  in  England  yearly,  docs  not  ex- 
ceed betwi.xt  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  on 
an  average,  from  each  county  ;  an  incredi- 
bly small  number,  when  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  transactions  incident 
to  the  advanced  and  artificial  state  of  soci- 
ety in  which  we  live. 

But  we  regard  the  multitude  of  prece- 
dents in  English  law  aft  eminently  favour- 
able, not  only  to  the  certainty  of  the  law, 
but  to  tiie  lioerty  of  the  subject,  and  es- 
pecially as  a  check  upon  any  judge,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  innovate  either  upon 
the  rights  or  liberties  of  the  lieges.  If  a 
genera,  theoretical  maxim  of  law  be  pre- 


sented to  an  unconscientious  or  partial 
judge,  he  may  feel  himself  at  liberty,  by 
exerting  his  ingenuity,  to  warp  the  right 
cause  the  wrong  w,ay.  But  if  he  is  bound 
down  by  the  decisions  of  his_wise  and  learn- 
ed predecessors,  that  judge  would  be  ven- 
turous indeed,  who  should  attempt  to  tread 
a  different  and  more  devious  path,  than  that 
which  is  marked  by  the  venerable  traces  of 
their  footsteps  ;  especially,  as  he  well  knows 
that  the  professional  persons  around  him, 
who  might  be  blinded  by  the  glare  of  his 
ingenuity  in  merely  theoretical  argument, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  observing  and  con- 
demning every  departure  from  precedent.* 
In  such  a  case  he  becomes  sensible,  that, 
fettered  as  he  is  by  previous  decisions,  the 
law  is  in  his  hands,  to  be  administered  in- 
deed, but  not  to  be  altered  or  tampered 
with  ;  and  that  if  tiie  evidence  be  read  in 
the  court,  there  are  and  must  be  many  pres- 
ent, who  know  as  well  as  himself,  what 
must,  according  to  precedent,  be  the  ver- 
dict, or  the  decision.  These  are  considera- 
tions which  never  can  restrain  or  fetter  a 
judge,  who  is  only  called  upon  to  give  his 
own  explanation  of  the  general  principle 
biielly  expressed  in  a  short  code,  and  sus- 
ceptible therefore  of  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions, from  which  he  may  at  pleasure  se- 
lect that  which  may  be  most  favourable 
to  his  unconscientious  or  partial  purposes. 
It  follows,  also,  from  the  paucity  of  laws 
afforded  by  a  code  constructed  not  bv  the 
growth  of  time,  but  suggested  by  the  inge 
nuity  of  theorists  suddenly  called  to  the 
task,  and,  considering  its  immense  impor 
tance,  executing  it  in  haste,  that  many  pro- 
visions, most  important  for  the  exercise  ot 
justice,  must,  of  course,  be  neglected  in 
the  French  Code.  Vov  example,  the  whole 
law  of  eviaence,  the  very  key  and  corner- 
stone of  justice  between  man  and  man,  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  the  French 
jurisprudence.  It  i.-!  plain,  that  litigation 
may  proceed  for  ever,  unless  there  be  some 
previous  adjustment  (called  technically  an 
issue)  betwixt  the  parties,  at  the  sight  of 
the  judge,  tending  to  ascertain  their  aver- 
ments in  point  of  fact,  as  also  the  relevancy 
of  those  averments  to  the  determination  of 
the  cause.  In  England,  chiefly  during  the 
course  of  last  century,  the  Law  of  Evidence 
has  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  has  tended,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause,  at  once  to  prevent  and  to 
shorten  litig^ion.  If  we  pass  from  the  civil 
to  the  penal  code  of  procedure  in  France, 
the  British  lawyer  is  yet  more  shocked  by 
a  course,  which  seems  in  his  view  totally 
to  invert  and  confound  every  idea  which  he 
has  received  upon  the  law  of  evidence. 
Our  law,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  nothing  se 
scrupulous  as  in  any  conduct  towards  the 
prisoner,  which  may  have  the  most  indirect 
tendency  to  entrap  him  into  bearing  evi- 
dence against  himself.     Law  sympathizes 

*  The  intelli^'ent  reader  will  easily  be  awaro, 
that  wo  mean  not  to  say  thai  every  decision  of 
their  preilecessors  is  necessarily  binding  on  the 
judges  of  the  day.  Laws  themselves  become  obso- 
lete, and  so  do  IJio  decisions  which  have  maintaio- 
ed  and  ent'urced  them. 
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in  such  a  case  with  the  frailties  ofhiimani-  |      The  Civil  Code  being  thus  ascertained 
ty.  and,  aware  of  tlie  consequenr^  wliich  |  provision  was  made  for  its  regular  adrainis* 


judicial  inquiries  must  alwa/s  h.ive  on  the 
mind  of  the  timid  and  ignorant,  never  push- 
es the  examination  of  a  suspected  person 
farther  than  he  himself,  in  the  natural  hope 


tration  by  suitable  courts  ;  tho  judges  of 
which  did  not,  as  before  the  Revolution, 
depend  for  their  emoluments  upon  fee« 
payable  by  the  litigants,  but  were  coinpen- 


of  giving  such  an  account  of  himself  as  may  I  sated  by  suitable  salaries  at  the  expense  of 
procure  his  liberty, shall  choose  to  reply  to  it.  I  the  public.  As  France  does  not  supply  that 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  class  of  persons  who  form  what  is  called  in 
trial  sometimes  resolves  into  a  continued  Kiigland  the  unpaid  magistracy,  the  French 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  justices  of  peace  received  a  small  salary  of 
prisoner,  who  is   not  only  under  the  neces-  I  from  80  to  180 francs.     Above  them  in  rank 


eity  of  giving  his  original  statement  of  the 
circumstances  on  which   he  founds  his  de- 
fence, but  is  confronted    repeatedly  with 
the  witnesses,  and  repeatedly  required  to 
reconcile  his   own  statement  of  the   case 
with  that  which  these  nave  averred.     With 
respect  to  the   character  of  evidence,  the 
same  looseness  of  practice  exists.     No  dis- 
tinction seems  to   be   made   between  that 
which  is  hearsay  and  that  which   is  direct ; 
that  which  is  spontaneously  given,  and  that 
which  is  extracted,  or  perhaps  suggested,  by 
leading  questions.     .All   this  is  contrary  to 
what  we  are  taught  to  consider  as   the  es- 
Bence  of  justice  towards  the  accused.     The 
use  of  the  rack  is,  indeed,  no  longer  admit- 
ted to  extort  the  confession,  but  the   mode 
of  judicial  examination  »eems  to   us  a  spe- 
cies of  moral  torture,   under  which  a  timid 
and  ignorant,  though  innocent  man,  is  very 
likely  to  be  involved  in  such  contradictions 
and  inextricable  confusion,  that   he  may  be 
under  the  necessity   of  throwing  away  his 
life  by  not  knowing  how  to  frame  his  defence. 
We  shall  not  protract   these  remarks  on 
the  Code  Napoleon  ;   the  rather  that   we 
must  frankly  confess,  that  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  country  make  the  greatest  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  its  laws,  and  that 
a  system   may  work  well    in    France,  and 
answer  all   the  purposes  of  jurisprudence, 
which  in  England  would   be  thought  very 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.     The  humane 
institution  which  allows  the   accused  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  is  a  privilege  which  the 
English  law  does  not  permit  to  the  accused, 
and  may  have   its  own   weight  in  counter- 
balancing s«me  of  the   inconveniences  to 
which  he  is  subjected  in  France.     It  seems 
aho  probable,  that  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Code,  arising  from   its    recent    origin  and 
compressed  form,  must  be   gradually  reme- 
died as  in  England,  by  the  course  of  decis- 
ions pronounced  by  intelligent  and  learned 
judges  ;  and  that  what  we   now  state  as  an 
objection  to  the  system,  will  gradually  dis- 
appear under  the  influence  of  time. 

Considered  as  a  production  of  human  sci- 
ence, and  a  manual  of  leiislative  sngacitv, 
the  Code  may  challenge  general  admiration 
lor  the  clear  and  wise  manner  in  which  the 
axioms  are  drawn  up  and  expressed.  There 
are  but  few  peculiarities  making  a  ditfer- 
ence  betwixt  its  principles  and  those  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  has  in  most  contracts 
claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  mother  of 
judicial  regulation.  The  most  remarkable 
occurs,  perhaps,  in  the  articles  regulating 
what  is  called  the  Family  Council  ;  a  sub- 
ject which  does  not  seem  of  importance 
.  utficieut  to  claim  much  attention. 


came  judges  in  the  first  instance,  whose 
salaries  amounted  to  3000  francs  at  the  ut- 
most. The  judges  ofthe  supreme  tribunals 
enjoyed  about  four  or  five  thousand  francs  j 
and  those  ofthe  High  Court  of  ('assation 
had  not  more  than  ten  thousand  francs, 
which  scarcely  enabled  them  to  live  and 
keep  some  rank  in  the  metrrtpolis.  But, 
though  thus  underpaid,  the  situation  of  the 
French  judges  was  honourable  in  the  eyea 
ofthe  country,  and  they  maintained  its  char- 
acter by  activity  and  impartiality  in  their 
judicial  functions. 

The  system  of  juries  had  been  introduced 
in  criminal  cases,  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
;\ssembly.  Buonaparte  found  them,  how- 
ever, scrupulously  restive  and  troublesome. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  charge, 
that  they  were  averse  from  conviction, 
where  a  loop-hole  remained  for  acquitting 
the  criminal  ;  and  that  many  audacious 
crimes  remained  unpunished,  from  the 
punctilious  view  which  the  juries  took  of 
their  duty.  But  it  was  from  other  motives 
than  those  ofthe  public  weal  that  Napoleon 
made  an  early  use  of  his  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  special  tribunals,  invested 
with  a  half-military  character,  to  try  all  such 
crimes  as  assumed  a  political  complexion, 
with  power  to  condemn  without  the  suH'rage 
of  a  jury.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
infringement  of  the  most  valuable  political 
rights  of  the  subject,  in  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  trials  of  Georges,  Pichegru, 
and  Moreau.  No  jury  would  ever  have 
brought  in  a  verdict  against  the  latter, 
whose  sole  crime  was  his  communication 
with  Pichegru  ;  a  point  of  suspicion  cer- 
tainly, but  no  proof  whatever  of  positive 
guilt.  Political  causes  being  out  of  th?, 
field,  the  trial  by  jury  was  retained  in  the 
French  Code,  so  far  as  regarded  criminal 
questions  ;  and  the  general  administration 
ofjustice  seems  to  have  been  very  well  cal- 
culated for  protecting  the  right,  and  punish- 
ing that  which  is  wrong. 

The  fiscal  operations  of  Buonaparte  were 
those  of  which  the  subjects  complained  tho 
most,  as  indeed  these  are  generally  tha 
grievance  to  which  the  people  in  every 
country  are  the  most  sensible.  High  taxes 
were  imposed  on  the  I'rench  people,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  tho  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which,  with  all  its  acconfpani- 
mf.nts,  were  very  considerable  ;  and  al- 
though Buonaparte  did  all  in  his  power  ta 
throw  the  charge  ofthe  eternal  wars  which 
he  waged  upon  the  countries  which  he  ov- 
erran or  subdued,  yet  so  far  does  the  waste 
of  war  exceed  any  emolument  which  the 
armed  hand  can  wrest  from  the  sufferers. 
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80  imperfect  a  proportion  do  the  gains  of  the 
victor  bear  to  the  losses  of  the  vanquished, 
that  after  all  the  revenue  which  was  deriv- 
ed from  foreign  countries,  the  continual 
campaigns  tf  the  Emperor  proved  a  con- 
stant and  severe  dram  upon  the  produce  of 
French  industry.  So  rich,  however,  is  the 
Boil  of  France,  such  is  the  extent  of  her  re- 
sources, such  the  patience  and  activity  of 
her  inhabitants,  that  she  is  qualified,  if  not 
to  produce  at  once  the  large  capitals  which 
England  can  raise  upon  her  national  credit, 
yet  to  support  the  payment  of  a  train  of  hea- 
vy annual  imposts  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  with  less  practical  inconvenience.  The 
agriculture  of  France  had  been  e.xtremely 
improved  since  tiie  breaking  up  of  the  great 
estates  into  smaller  portions,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  those  feudal  burdens  which  had 
pressed  upon  the  cultivators  ;  audit  might 
be  considered  as  flourishing,  in  spite  of  war 
taxes,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  conscrip- 
tion itself.  Under  a  fixed  and  secure, 
though  a  severe  and  despotic  government, 
property  was  protected,  and  agriculture  re- 
ceived the  best  encouragement,  namely,  the 
certainty  conferred  on  the  cultivator  of  reap- 
ing the  crop  which  he  sowed. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  commerce, 
which  the  maritime  war,  carried  on  so  long 
and  with  such  unmitigated  severity,  had 
very  much  injured,  and  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  which  was  in  a  manner  perfected  by 
Buonaparte's  adherence  to  the  continental 
system.  This,  indeed,  was  the  instrument 
by  which  in  the  long  run  he  hoped  to  ruin 
the  commerce  of  liis  rival,  but  the  whole 
weight  of  which  fell  in  the  first  instance  on 
that  of  France,  whose  sea-ports  showed  no 
othe-r  shipping  save  coasters  and  fishing-ves- 
sels ;  while  the  trade  of  Marseilles,  Bour- 
deaux,  Nantes,  and  other  great  commercial 
towns,  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. The  government  of  the  Emperor  was 
proportionally  unpopular  in  those  cities  ; 
and  although  men  kept  silence,  because  sur- 
rounded by  the  spies  of  a  jealous  and  watch- 
ful despotism,  their  dislike  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  could  not  entirely  be  con- 
cealed. 

On  the  other  hand,  capitalists,  who  had 
^ums  invested  in  the  public  funds,  or  who 
were  concerned  with  the  extensive  and  ben- 
eficial contracts  for  the  equipment  and  sup- 
ply of  Napoleon's  large  armies,  with  all  tlie 
numerous  and  influential  persons  upon 
whom  any  part  of  the  gathering  in  or  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  devolved,  were 
necessarily  devoted  to  a  government,  under 
which,  in  spite  of  the  iMiiperor's  vigilance, 
immense  profits  were  often  derived,  even 
after  those  by  whom  they  were  made  had 
rendered  to  t!ie  ministers,  or  perhaps  the 
generals,  by  whom  they  were  protected,  a 
due  portion  of  the  spoil.  Economist  and 
calculator  as  he  was,  to  a  most  superior  de- 
gree of  excellence,  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  unabie,  if  lie  really  sincerely 
desired,  to  put  an  end  to  the  peculations  of 
those  whom  ho  trusted  with  power.  He  fre- 
quently, during  his  conversations  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, alludes  to  the  venality  and  corruption 
af  such  as  he  employed  in  the  highest  offi- 


ces, but  whose  sordid  practices  seemed  nev. 
er  to  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  way  of 
objection  to  his  making  use  of  their  talents. 
Fouche,  Talleyrand,  and  others,  are  thus 
stigmatized  ;  and  as  we  well  know  how  loni^, 
and  upon  how  many  different  occasions,  he 
employed  those  statesmen,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  whatever  may  have  been  his 
sentiments  as  to  the  men,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  compound  with  their  peculation, 
in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  abili 
ties.  Even  when  practices  of  this  kind 
were  too  gross  to  be  passed  over.  Napo- 
leon's mode  of  censuring  and  repressing 
them  was  not  adapted  to  show  a  pure  sense 
of  morality  on  his  own  part,  or  any  desire  to 
use  extraordinary  rigour  in  preventing  them 
in  future.  This  conclusion  we  form  from 
the  following  anecdote  which  he  communi- 
cated to  Las  Cases; — 

Speaking  of  generals,  and  praising  the  dis- 
interestedness of  some,  he  adds,  Slassena, 
Augercau,  Brune,  and  others,  were  undaunt- 
ed depredators.  Upon  one  occasion,  the 
rapacity  of  the  first  of  these  generals  had  ex- 
ceeded the  patience  of  the  Emperor.  His 
mode  of  punishing  him  was  peculiai.  He 
did  not  dispossess  him  of  the  command,  of 
which  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy 
by  such  an  unsoldier-like  vice— he  did  not 
strip  the  depredator  by  judici.al  sentence  of 
his  ill-won  gains,  and  restore  them  to  those 
from  whom  they  ware  plundered — but,  in 
order  to  make  the  general  sensible  that  he 
had  proceeded  loo  far,  Buonaparte  drew  a 
bill  upon  the  banker  of  the  delinquent,  for 
the  sum  of  two  or  three  millions  of  francs, 
to  be  placed  to  Massena's  debit,  and  the 
credit  of  the  drawer.  Great  was  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  banker,  who  dared  not  re- 
fuse the  Imperial  order,  while  he  humbly 
hesitated,  that  he  could  not  safely  honour  it 
without  the  authority  of  his  principal.  "  Fay 
the  money,"  was  the  Emperor's  reply, 
'•  and  let  Massena  refuse  to  give  you  credit 
at  his  peril."  The  money  was  paid  accord- 
ingly, and  placed  to  that  general's  debit, 
without  his  venturing  to  start  any  objections. 
This  was  not  punishing  peculation, but  par- 
taking in  its  gains  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
transaction  approached  nearly  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Le  Sage,  where  the  Spanish  min- 
ister of  state  insists  on  sharing  the  bribes 
given  to  his  secretary. 

Junot,  in  like  manner,  who,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Portugal,  gave  general  scandal  by 
the  display  of  diamonds,  and  other  wealth, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  that  oppressed 
country,  received  from  Buonaparte  a  friend- 
ly hint  to  be  more  cautious  in  such  exhibi- 
tions. But  his  acknowledged  rapacity  was 
never  thought  of  as  a  reason  disqualifying 
him  for  being  presently  afterwards  sent  to 
the  government  of  Ulyria. 

We  are  info.med  in  another  of  the  Em- 
peror's communications,  that  his  Council  of 
State  was  of  admirable  use  to  him  in  the  se- 
vere inquisition  which  he  was  desirous  of 
making  into  the  public  accounts.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Star  Chamber,  and  tlie  fear 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  cognition  of  the 
Grand  Jud;;e.  usually  brouijht  the  culprits  to 
composition  ;  and  when  they  had  dis;jorge4 
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one,  two,  or  three  millions,  the  govern-  i  tion,  which,  with  much  time  and  trouble, 
ment  was  enriched,  or,  according  to  Buona-  had  licen  made  to  approximate  the  quality 
parte's  ideas,  thclaws  were  satisfied.*     The  j  of  ordinary  loaf-sugar,   was  preserved   in  a 


truth  seems  to  be,  that  Buonaparte,  though 
he  contemned  wealth  in  his  own  person, 
was  aware  that  avarice,  which,  after  all,  is 
but  a  secondary  and  sordid  species  of  ambi- 
tion, is  the  most  powerful  motive  to  mean 
and  vulgar  minds;  and  he  willingly  advanc- 
ed gold  to  those  who  chose  to  prey  upon  it, 
so  long  as  their  etforts  facilitated  his  pos- 
sessing and  retaining  the  unlimited  authori- 
ty to  which  he  had  reached.  In  a  country 
where  distress  and  disaster  of  every  kind, 
public  and  private,  had  enabled  many  to 
raise  large  fortunes  by  brokerage  and  agio- 
tage, a  nionied  interest  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter was  soon  formed,  whose  hopes  were 
of  course  rested  on  tlie  wonderful  ruler,  by 
whose  gigantic  ambition  new  schemes  of 
speculation  were  opened  in  constant  suc- 
cession, and  whose  unrivalled  talents  seem- 
ed to  have  found  the  art  of  crowning  the 
most  difficult  undertakings  with  success. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  must  have  perished  in  I'rance, 
from  the  same  reasons  w  hich  so  strongly  and 
unfavourably  afflicted  the  commerce  of  that 
country.     In  ceasing  to  import,  there  must 


indeed  have  been  a  corresponding  uiminu-  ^and  impolitic.     Still,  however,  the  e.\pen 


tion  of  the  demandfor  goods  to  be  exported, 
whether  these  were  the  growth  of  tlie  soil, 
or  the  productions  of  French  labour.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  result  had  in  a  great  degree 
taken  place,  and  there  was  a  decrease  to 
a  large  amount  in  those  goods  which  the 
French  were  accustomed  to  export  in  ex- 
change for  the  various  commodities  suppli- 
ed to  them  by  British  trade.  But,  though 
the  re.il  and  legitimate  stimulus  to  manufac- 
tures had  thus  ceased,  Napoleon  had  sub- 
stituted an  artificial  one,  v.hich  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
natural  trade.  We  must  remark,  that  Na- 
poleon, practically  and  personally  frugal, 
was  totally  a  stranger  to  the  science  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  He  never  received  or  act- 
ed upon  the  idea,  that  a  liberal  system  of 
commerce  operates  most  widely  in  diffusing 
the  productions  which  are  usually  the  sub- 
jects of  exchange,  and  in  affording  to  every 
country  the  greatest  share  of  the  bounties 
of  nature,  or  the  produce  of  industry  at  the 
easiest  rates.  On  the  contrary,  he  liad  pro- 
ceeded to  act  against  the  commerce  of  Kng- 
land,  as,  in  a  military  capacity,  he  would 
have  done  in  regard  to  the  water  which  sup- 
plied a  besieged  city.  He  strove  to  cut  it 
off.  and  altogether  to  destroy  it,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  its  productions  by  such 
substitutes  as  France  could  furnish.  Hence, 
the  factitious  encouragement  given  to  the 
French   manufactures,   not   by    the  natural 


glass-case  over  the  Imperial  mantle-piece  j 
and  a  pound  or  two  of  beet-sugar,  highly  re- 
fined, was  sent  to  foreign  courts,  to  illus- 
trate the  means  by  which  Napoleon  consol- 
ed his  subjects  for  the  evils  incumbent  on 
the  continental  system.  No  way  of  flatter- 
ing or  gratifying  the  Emperor  was  so  cer- 
tain, as  to  appear  eager  in  supporting  these 
views  ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  gener- 
als, when  tottering  in  the  Imperial  good  gra- 
ces, regained  the  favour  of  his  master,  by 
planting  the  whole  of  a  considerable  estate 
with  beetroot.  In  these,  and  on  similar 
occasions,  Napoleon,  in  his  eager  desire  to 
produce  the  commodity  desiderated,  be- 
came regardless  of  liiose  considerations 
which  a  manufacturer  first  ascertains  when 
.ibout  to  commence  his  operations,  namely, 
the  expense  at  which  the  article  can  be  pro- 
duced, the  jirice  at  which  it  can  be  disposed 
of",  and'its  fitness  for  the  market  which  it  is 
intended  to  supply.  The  various  encour- 
agements given  to  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
and  others,  in  France,  by  which  it  was  de- 
sii.;ned  to  supply  the  want  of  British  goods_ 
proceeded  upon  a  system  equally  illiberal 


sive  bounties,  and  forced  sales,  which  the 
influence  of  government  afforded,  enabled 
these  manufacturers  to  proceed,  and  furnish- 
ed employment  to  a  certain  number  of  men,^ 
who  were  naturally  grateful  for  the  protec- 
tion which  they  received  from  the  Empe- 
ror. In  the  same  manner,  although  no  arti- 
ficial jet-d'eau,  upon  the  grandest  scale  of 
expense,  caif  so  much  refresh  the  face  of 
nature,  as  the  gentle  and  general  influence 
of  a  natural  shower,  the  former  will  never- 
theless have  the  effect  of  feeding  and  nour- 
ishing such  vegetable  productions  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  its  limited  influence.  It 
was  thus,  that  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  at  en- 
couraging arts  and  manufactures,  though 
proceeding  on  mistaken  principles,  produc- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  results  apparently 
beneficial. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  immense  public  works  which  were  un- 
dertaken at  the  expense  of  Buonaparte's 
government.  Temples,  bridges,  and  aque- 
ducts, are,  indeed,  the  coin  with  which 
arbitrary  princes,  in  all  ages,  have  endeav- 
oured to  compensate  for  the  liberty  of 
which  the  people  are  deprived.  Such 
monuments  are  popular  with  the  citizens, 
because  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  commoa 
to  all,  and  the  monarch  is  partial  to  a  style 
of  expenditure  promising  more  plausibly 
than  any  other,  to   extend  the    memory  of 


his  present  greatness  far  into  the  bosom  of 
demand  of  the  country,  butby  the  bounties  i  futurity.  Buonaparte  was  not,  and  could 
and  prohibitions  by  wjiich  they  were  guard-  not  be,  insensible  to  either  of  these  mo- 
ed.  Hence,  the  desperate  efforts  made  to  '  tivcs.  His  mind  was  too  much  enlarored  to 
produce  a  species  of  sugar  from  various  sub-  i  seek  enjoyment  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
•tances.  especially  from  the  beet-root.  To  |  jects  of  exclusive  gratification;  and  un. 
this    unnatural    and   unthrifty    experiment,    doubtedly  ,he  who  had^one  so  much  to  dis- 


Buonaparte  used  to  attach  so  much  conse- 
(^uence,  that  a  piece  of  the  new  composi- 


*  Las  Cases,  Tom.  I.  partie  2de,  p.  370. 


tiiiguisli  himself  during  his  life  above  ordi- 
nary mortals,  m»st  have  naturally  desired 
that  his  public  works  should  preserve  hia 
fame  to  futuie  ages      Accoidinglf,  he  un 
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derlook  and  executed  some  of  the  most 
splendid  labours  of  modern  times.  Tlie. 
road  over  the  Simplon,  and  the  basins  at 
Antwerp,  may  be  'always  appealed  to  as 
gigantic  specimens  of  his  public  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  v.  e  have  before  hint- 
ed, Napoleon  sometimes  aimed  at  producing 
immediate  effect,  by  proposals  and  plans 
hastily  adopted,  as  hastily  decreed,  and 
given  in  fuil  form  to  the  government  jour- 
nal ;  but  which  were  either  abandoned  im- 
mediately after  having  been  commenced, 
or  perhaps,  never  advanced  farther  than 
the  plan  announced  in  the  Moniteur.  Buo- 
naparte's habits  of  activity,  his  powers  of 
deciding  with  a  single  glance  upon  most 
points  of  either  military  or  civil  engineer- 
ing, were  liberally  drawn  upon  to  strike  his 
subjects  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Dur- 
ing the  few  peaceful  intervals  of  his  reign, 
his  impatience  of  inaction  found  amuse- 
ment in  traversing,  with  great  rapidity,  and 
often  on  tlie  shortest  notice,  the  various  de- 
partments in  France.  Travelling  with  in- 
credible celerity,  though  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  Empress  Josephine,  he  had 
no  sooner  visited  any  town  of  consequence, 
than  he  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and, 
followed  only  by  his  aid-de-camp  and  his 
mameluke  Rustan,  who  with  ditficulty  kept 
him  in  view,  he  took  a  flying  survey  of  the 
place,  its  capacities  of  improvement,  or  the 
inconveniences  which  attached  to  it.  With 
this  local  knowledge,  thus  rapidly  acquired, 
he  gave  audience  to  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  overwhelmed  them  very  often 
with  liberal  and  long  details  concerning  the 
place  round  which  he  had  galloped  for  the 
first  time,  but  in  which  they  had  spent  their 
days.  Amazement  at  the  extent  and  facili- 
ty of  the  Emperor's  powers  of  observation, 
was  thus  universally  excited,  and  his  hints 
were  recorded  in  the  Moniteur,  for  the 
admiration  of  France.  Some  public  work, 
solicited  by  the  municipality,  or  suggested 
by  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  the  Em- 
peror himself,  was  then  projected,  but 
which,  in  many,  if  not  most  cases,  remain- 
ed unexecuted  ;  the  imperial  funds  not  be- 
ing in  all  circumstances  adequate  to  the 
splendour  of  Napoleon's  undertakings,  or, 
which  was  the  more  frequent  case,  some 
new  absorbing  war,  or  project  of  ambition, 
occasioning  exery  other  object  of  expendi- 
ture to  be  postponed. 

Even  if  some  of  Buonaparte's  most  mag- 
nificent works  of  public  splendour  had 
been  completed,  there  is  room  to  doubt 
whether  tlioy  would  have  been  attended 
with  real  advantage  to  his  power,  bearing 
he  least  proportion  to  the  influence  which 
their  grandeur  necessarily  produces  upon 
the  imagination.  We  look  with  admira- 
tion, and  indeed  with  astonishment,  on  the 
splendid  dockyards  of  the  Scheldt  ;  but  had 
they  been  accomplished,  what  availed  the 
building  of  lirst-ratcs,  which  France  could 
hardly  find  sailors  to  man  ;  which,  being 
manned,  <l:ired  not  venture  out  of  the  river  ; 
or.  hazarding  themselves  upon  the  ocean, 
were  sure  to  become  the  prizes  of  the  first 
British  men-of-war  witli  whom  they  chanc- 
«<«i  to  encounter?  Almost  all  this' profuse 


expense  went  to  the  mere  purposes  of  vain- 
glory ;  for  more  mischief  would  have  been 
done  to  British  commerce,  which  Buona- 
parte knew  well  was  the  assailable  point,  by 
six  privateers  from  Dunkirk,  than  all  the 
ships  of  the  line  which  he  could  build  at  the 
new  and  most  expensive  dock-yard  of  Ant- 
werp, with  Brest  and  Toulon  to  boot. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  Napoleon  did,  in 
a  most  efficient  manner,  that  which  he  ridi- 
culed the  Directory  for  being  unable  to  do 
— he  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  the 
French  nation,  which  indeed  had  been  al- 
ready BO  dazzled  by  the  extraordinary  things 
he  had  accomplished,  that,  had  he. promised 
thetn  still  greater  prodigies  than  were  im- 
plied in  the  magnificent  works  which  he 
directed  to  be  founded,  they  might  still 
have  been  justified  in  expecting  the  per- 
formance of  his  predictions.  And  it  must 
be  admitted,  looking  around  tiie  city  of 
Paris,  and  travelling  through  the  provinces 
of  France,  that  Buonaparte  has,  in  the 
works  of  peaceful  grandeur,  left  a  stamp  of 
magnificence,  not  unworthy  of  the  soaring 
and  at  the  same  time  profound  spirit, 
which  accomplished  so  many  wonders  in 
warfare. 

The  personal  and  family  life  of  Napoleon 
W3S  skilfully  adapted  to  his  pre-eminent 
station.  If  he  had  foibles  connected  with 
pleasure  and  passion,  they  were  so  careful- 
ly veiled  as  to  remain  unknown  to  the 
world — at  least,  they  were  not  manifested 
by  any  of  those  weaknesses  which  might 
serve  to  lower  the  Emperor  to  the  stamp 
of  common  men.  His  conduct  towards  the 
Empress  Josephine  was  regular  and  exem- 
plary. From  their  accession  to  grandeur 
till  the  fatal  divorce,  as  Napoleon  once 
termed  it,  they  shared  the  privacy  of  the 
same  apartment,  and  for  many  jears  par- 
took the  same  bed.  Josephine  is  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  given  her  husband,  upon 
whom  she  had  many  claims,  some  annoy- 
ance by  her  jealousy,  to  which  he  patiently 
submitted,  and  escaped  the  reproach  thrown 
on  so  many  heroes  and  men  of  genius,  that, 
proof  to  every  thing  else,  they  are  not  so 
against  the  allurements  of  female  seduction. 
VVhat  amours  he  had  were  of  a  passing 
character.  No  woman,  excepting  Jose- 
phine and  her  successor,  who  exercised 
their  lawful  and  rightful  influence,  was  erer 
known  to  possess  any  power  over  him. 

The  dignity  of  his  throne  was  splendidly 
and  magnificently  maintained,  but  the  ex- 
pense was  still  limited  by  that  love  of  or- 
der which  arose  out  of  Buonaparte's  pow- 
ers of  arithmetical  calculation  habitually 
and  constantly  employed,  and  the  trusting 
to  which,  contributed,  it  may  be,  to  that 
external  regularity  and  decorum  which  he 
alwavs  supported.  In  speaking  of  his  own 
peculiar  taste,  Buonaparte  said  that  his  fa- 
vourite work  was  a  book  of  logarithms,  and 
his  choicest  amusement  was  working  out 
the  problems.  The  individual  to  whom  the 
Em[)eror  made  this  singular  avx>wal  men 
tioned  it  with  surprise  to  an  officer  near 
his  person,  who  assured  him.  that  not  only 
did  Napoleon  amuse  himself  with  arithme- 
tical  ciphers,  and  the  theory  of  computa- 
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tion,  hut  that  he  frequently  brought  it  to 
bear  on  nis  domestic  expenses,  ami  diverted 
)iimself  with  comparing  the  price  at  which 
particular  articles  were  ciiarged  to  him, 
With  the  rale  which  iht  v  ought  to  have  cost 
at  the  fair  market  price,  but  which,  for  rea- 
B01S  unnecessary  to  state,  was  in  general 
greatly  exceeded.  Las  Cases  mentions  his 
detecting  s  jch  an  overcharge  in  the  gold 
fringe  which  adorned  one  of  his  state 
apartments.  A  still  more  curious  anec- 
dote respects  a  watch  which  the  most  em- 
inent artist  of  Paris  had  orders  to  finish  with 
his  utmost  skill,  in  a  style  which  might  be- 
come a  gift  from  the  Emperor  of  France  to 
his  brother  the  King  of  Spain.  Before  the 
watch  was  out  of  the  artist's  hands,  JVapo- 
leon  received  news  of  the  battle  of  Villo- 
ria.  "  .^11  is  now  over  with  Joseph,"  were 
almost  his  first  words  after  receiving  the  in- 
telligence. ''Send  to  counteruand  the  or- 
der tor  the  watch."* 

Properly  considered,  this  anecdote  indi- 
cates no  indifference  as  to  his  brother's  fate, 
nor  anxiety  about  saving  a  petty  sum  ;  it 
was  the  rigid  calcuhilion  of  a  professed  ac- 
countant, whose  habits  of  accuracy  induce 
him  to  bring  every  loss  to  a  distant  balance, 
however  trivial  the  off-set  may  be.  But  al- 
though the  Emperor's  economy  descended 
to  minute  trifles,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  among  such  was  its  natural  sphere. 
O/i  the  contrary,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Consulate,  he  discovortd  and  rectified  an 
error  in  tho  statement  of  the  revenue,  to 
me  amount  of  no  less  than  two  millions  of 
francs,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state.  In 
another  instance,  with  the  skill  which  only 
a  natural  taste  for  calculation  brought  to 
excellence  by  constant  practice  could  have 
attained,  he  discovered  an  enormous  over- 
charge of  more  than  sixty  thousand  francs 
in  the  pay-accounts  of  the  garrison  of  Pa- 
ris. Two  such  discoveries,  by  the  head  ma- 
gistrate, must  have  gone  fiir  to  secure  regu- 
larity in  the  departments  in  which  they 
were  made,  in  future. 

Attending  to  this  remarkable  peculiarity 
throws  much  light  on  the  character  of 
Buonaparte.  It  was  by  dint  of  his  rapid  ! 
and  powerful  combinations  that  he  suc- 
ceeded as  a  general ;  and  the  same  laws  of 
calculation  can  be  traced  through  much  of 
his  public  and  private  life. 

'J'he  [tilace  charges,  and  ordinary  expen- 
ses of  ihi-  Emperor,  were  completely  and 
aicuratcly  re^'ulated  by  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's own  calculation.  He  boasted  to 
have  so  fcimplified  the  expenditure  of  the 
ancient  Kings  of  France,  that  his  hunting 
establishment,  though  maintained  in  the  ut- 
most .-plend'iur,  cost  a  considerable  sum  less 
than  ifiat  of  tfie  Buirbons.  But  it  must  be 
recollected,  first  that  Napoleon  was  free 
from  the  obligation  which  subjected  the 
Itoiir.  ons  to  the  extravagant  expenses  which 
attciide<l  the  hi^h  appointments  of  their 
luiusoliold  ;  secorKJIv,  that  under  the  Im- 
perial guvernmeiit,  the  whide  establishment 


*  'I'lio  wa'ch,  liair  ciimplele  1,  remained  in  tho 
hniHlii  iflli"-  nrlini,  aiij  \t  nuw  llir  property  of  tho 
Duko  ..f  tvVlliiigtoii. 
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,  of  falconry,  was  abolished  ;  a  eport  which 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  more  strikingly 
'  picturesque  and  interesting  than  any  other 
variety  oi'  the  chase  ;  and  which,  as  it  infers 
a  royal  expense,  belongs  properly  to  suve> 
reign  princes. 

'i'he  Imperial  court  was  distinguished  not 
only  by  a  severe  etiquette,  but  the  gran- 
dees, by  whom  its  principal  duties  were 
discharged,  were  given  to  understand, 
that  the  utmost  magnificence  of  dress  and 
equipage  was  required  from  them  upoa 
public  occasions.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sub- 
ject of  coiiipl.iint  amongst  the  servants  of 
the  Crown,  that  though  Buonaparte  was  in 
many  respects  attentive  to  their  interests, 
gave  them  opportuniticsof  acquiring  wealth, 
invested  them  with  large  donations  and  en- 
dowments, and  frequently  assisted  them 
with  an  influence  not  easily  withstood  in 
the  accomplishment  of  advantageous  mar- 
riages ;  yet  still  the  gr.eat  expenditure  at 
which  they  were  required  to  support  their 
appearance  at  the  Imperial  court,  prevented 
their  realizing  any  fortune  which  could  pro- 
vide effectually  I'or  tlicjr  family.  The  ex- 
pense Buonaparte  loved  to  represent,  as  a 
lax  which  he  made  his  courtiers  pay  to  sup- 
port the  manufactures  of  France  ;  but  it  was 
extended  so  far  as  to  show  plainly,  that, 
(lelermined  as  he  was  to  establish  his  no- 
bility  on  such  a  scale  as  to  grace  his  court, 
it  was  far  from  being  his  purpose  to  permit 
them  to  assume  any  real  power,  or  to  form 
an  existing  and  iiiHuential  barrier  betwcea 
the  crown  and  the  people.  The  same  in- 
ference is  to  be  drawn  from  the  law  of 
France  concerning  ,=^uccession  in  landed 
propertv,  which  is  in  ordinary  cases  equal- 
ly divided  amongst  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  a  circumstance  which  must  efl'txt- 
u  illy  prevent  the  rise  of  great  hereditary 
inlluence.  And  although,  for  the  support 
of  dignities  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  in 
some  other  cases,  an  entail  of  a  portion  of 
the  favoured  person's  estate,  called  a  Ma- 
jorat, is  permitte.-  to  follow  the  title,  yet 
the  proportion  is  so  small  as  to  give  no  con- 
siderable weight  to  those  upon  whom  it  de- 
volves. 

The  composition  of  Buonaparte's  court 
was  singular.  Amid  his  military  Dukes 
and  Mareschals  were  mingled  many  de- 
scendants of  the  old  noblesse,  wl.o  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  lists  of  emigration. 
On  these  Buonaparte  spread  the  cruel  re- 
proach, "  1  offered  them  rank  in  my  army 
— they  declined  the  service; — I  opened 
my  antichambers  to  them — they  rushed  in 
and  filled  them."  In  this  the  F.mperor  did 
not  do  justice  to  the  ancient  noblesse  of 
I''rance.  A  great  many  resumed  their  nat- 
uril  situation  in  the  military  ranks  of  their 
country,  and  a  still  greater  number  declin- 
ed, in  any  capacity,  to  bend  the  knee  to  hini, 
whom  they  could  only  consider  is  a  suc- 
cessful usurper. 

'i'he  crreinoiiial  of  theTuilleries  was  up- 
on the  most  splendid  scale,  the  public  fcsli 
vals  we-e  held  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence,  and  the  etiquette  was  of  the  moat 
strict  and  indefeasible  char.icter.  To  ail 
this  Buonaparte  himself  attached  coAse- 
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quence,  as  ceremonies  characterizing  the 
spirit  and  dignity  of  his  government;  and 
he  had  drilled  even  his  own  mind  into  a 
veneration  for  all  those  outward  forms  con- 
nected with  royalty,  as  accurately  as  if 
Ihey  had  been  during  his  whole  life  the 
special  subject  of  his  attention.  There  is  a 
curious  example  given  by  Monsieur  Las 
Cases.  Buonaparte,  in  good-humoured  tri- 
fling, had  given  his  foliowcr  the  titles  of 
your  highness,  your  lordship,  and  so  forth, 
amidst  which  it  occurred  to  him,  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  to  use  the  phrase,  "Your 
Majesty.''  The  instant  that  tiie  word,  sa- 
cred to  his  own  ears,  had  escaped  him,  the 
humour  of  frolic  was  ended,  and  l;e  resum- 
ed a  serious  tone,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
feels  that  he  has  let  his  pleasantry  trespass 
upon  an  unbecoming  and  almost  hallowed 
subject. 

There  are  many  of  Buonaparte's  friends 
and  followers,  bred,  like  himself  under  the 
influence  of  the  Revolution,  who  doubted 
the  policy  of  his  entering  into  such  a  strain 
of  imitation  of  the  ancient  courts  of  Europe, 
and  of  his  appearing  anxious  to  emulate 
them  in  the  only  points  in  which  he  must 
neceasarilj  fail,  ajatiquity  and  long  observ- 
ance giving  to  ancient  usages  an  eiiect  up- 
on the  imagination,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly attach  to  the  same  ceremonial  intro- 
duced into  a  court  of  yesterday.  These 
would  willingly  have  seen  the  dignity  of 
their  master's  court  rested  upon  its  real 
and  pre-eminent  importance,  and  would 
have  desired,  that  though  Republican  prin- 
ciples were  abandoned,  something  of  the 
severe  and  manly  simplicity  of  Republican 
manners  should  have  continued  to  charac- 
terize a  throne  whose  site  rested  upon  the 
Revolution.  The  courtiers  who  neld  such 
opinions  were  at  liberty  to  draw  consola- 
tion from  the  personal  appearance  and  hab- 
its of  Napoleon.  Amid  the  gleam  of  em- 
broidery, of  orders,  decorations,  and  all 
that  the  etiquette  of  a  court  demands  to 
render  ceremonial  at  once  accurate  and 
splendid,  the  person  of  the  F.mpcror  was  to 
be  distinguished  by  his  extreme  simplicity 
of  dress  and  deportment.  A  plain  uniform, 
■with  a  hat  having  no  other  ornament  than 
a  small  three-coloured  cockade,  was  the 
dr»iss  of  him  who  bestowed  all  these  gor- 
geous decorations,  and  in  honour  c«"  whom 
these  costly  robes  of  ceremonial  had  been 
exhibited.  Perhaps  Napoleon  might  be  of 
opinion,  that  a  person  under  the  common 
size,  and  in  his  latter  days  somewhat  cor- 
pulent, was  unfit  for  the  display  of  rich 
dresses;  or  it  is  more  likely  he  desired  to 
intimate,  that  although  lie  exacted  from 
others  the  strict  observance  of  etiquette, 
he  held  that  the  Imperial  dignity  placed 
h™  above  any  reciprocal  obligation  towards 
them. 

Perhaps,  also,  in  limiting  his  personal  ex- 
penses, and  avoiding  that  of  a  splendid  roy- 
al wardrobe,  Buonaparte  might  indulge  that 
love  of  calculation  and  order,  which  we 
have  noticed  as  a  leading  point  of  his  char- 
acter. But  his  utmost  efforts  could  not  car- 
ry a  similar  spirit  of  economy  among  the  fe- 
male part  of  his  Imperial  family  ;  and  it  may 


6e  a  consolat.ion  to  pejs»ns  of  less  conse  ■ 
quence  to  know,  that  in  this  respect  the  Em- 
peror of  half  the  world  was  nearly  as  pow- 
erless as  they  may  feel  themselves  to  be. 
Josephine,  with  all  her  amiable  qualities, 
was  profuse,  after  the  general  custom  of 
Creoles,  and  Pauline  de  Borghese  was  no 
less  so.  The  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  limit 
their  expenses,  sometimes  gave  rise  to  sin- 
gular scenes.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  Em- 
peror found  in  company  of  Josephine  a  cer- 
tain milliner  of  high  reputation  and  equal 
expense,  with  whom  he  had  discharged  his 
wife  to  have  any  dealings.  Incensed  at 
this  breach  of  his  orders,  he  directed  tlie 
marchande  des  jnodes  to  be  conducted  to 
tlie  Bicctre  ;  but  the  number  of  carriages 
which  brought  the  wives  of  his  principal 
courtiers  to  consult  her  in  captivity,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  popularity  of  the  milli- 
ner was  too  powerful  even  for  his  Imperial 
authority  ;  so  he  wisely  dropped  a  conten- 
tion which  must  have  seemed  ludicrous  to 
the  public,  and  the  artist  was  set  at  liberty, 
to  charm  and  pillage  the  gay  world  of  Paris 
at  her  own  pleasure. 

On  another  occasion,  the  irregularity  of 
Josephine  in  the  article  of  expense,  led  to 
an  incident  which  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote in  the  history  rf  some  Oriental  Suttan 
A  creditor  of  the  Empress,  become  despe 
rate  from  delay,  stopped  the  Imperial  ca 
leche,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  leaving  St. 
Cloud,  with  Josephine  by  his  side,  and  pre  ■ 
'  sented  his  account,  with  a  request  of  pay- 
ment. Buonriparte  did  as  Saladin  woulc 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances — he  for 
gave  the  man's  boldness  in  consideration  of 
the  justice  of  his  claim,  and  caused  the  debt 
to  be  immediately  settled.  In  fact,  while 
blaming  the  expense  and  irregularity  which 
occasioned  such  demands,  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  his  family  affection  equally  inclin- 
ed liim  to  satisfy  the  creditor. 

The  same  love  of  order,  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  government,  must  have  render- 
ed Buonaparte  a  severe  censor  of  all  public 
breaches  of  the  decencies  of  society.  Pub- 
lic morals  are  in  themselves  the  accom- 
plishment and  fulfilment  of  all  laws  ;  they 
alone  constitute  a  national  code.  Accord- 
ingly, the  manners  of  the  Imperial  court 
were  under  sucli  regulation  as  to  escape 
public  scandal,  if  they  were  not  beyond  se- 
cret suspicion.*  In  the  same  manner, 
gambling,  the  natural  and  favourite  vice  of 
a  court,  was  not  practised  in  that  of  Buona- 
parte, who  discountenanced  high  play  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  But  he  suffered 
it  to  be  licensed  to  an  immense  and  fright- 
ful extent,  by  the  minister  of  his  police ; 
nor  can  we  give  him  the  least  credit  when 
'  he  aft  rms.  that  the  gambling-houses  which 
paids.ich  immense  rents  to  Fouche,  existed 
without  his  knowledge.  Napoleon's  own 
assertion  cannot  make  ns  believe  tiiat  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  principal  source  of  rev 

*  We  a?aiii  repeat,  that  wo  totally  disbeliova 
the  gross  intainies  iinputeilto  Napoleon  witliin  liii 
own  family,  althoush  sanctioned  hy  ( he  evider.co 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Fonche.  Neither  Buonaparto'i 
propensities  nor  his  faults  were  those  of  a  rolup- 
tuary. 
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enue  which  supported  his  police.  He  com- 
pounded, on  this  as  on  other  occasions, 
with  a  good  will,  in  consideration  of  the 
personal  advantage  whch  he  derived  from  it. 

In  the  pulilic  am-ifsmonts  of  a  more  gen- 
eral kind,  Buon  'parte  took  a  deep  interest. 
He  often  attended  the  theatre,  though  com- 
monly in  private,  and  without  eclat.  His 
own  taste,  as  well  as  political  circumstan- 
ces, led  him  to  encourage  the  amusements 
of  thn  stage;  and  the  celebrated  Talma, 
whose  decFded  talents  placed  him  at  tiie 
head  of  the  Frenfh  performers,  received, 
as  well  in  personal  notice  from  the  Empe- 
ror, as  through  the  more  substantial  medi- 
um of  a  pension,  an  assurance,  that  the 
kindness  ^hich  he  had  shown  in  early  youth 
to  the  little  Corsican  student  had  not  been 
forgotten.  The  strictest  care  was  taken 
that  nothing  should  be  admitted  on  the  stage 
which  cfuld  awaken  feelings  or  recollec- 
tions unfavourable  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. When  the  acute  wit  of  the  Parisian 
audience  seized  on  some  expression  or  inci- 
dent which  had  any  analogy  to  public  affairs, 
the  greatest  pains  were  taken,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  circumstance  from  recurring, 
but  even  to  hinder  it  from  getting  into  gen- 
eral circulation.  This  secrecy  respecting 
what  occurred  in  public,  could  not  be  attain- 
ed in  a  free  country,  but  was  easily  accom- 
plished in  one  where  the  public  papers,  the 
general  organs  of  intelligence,  were  under 
the  strict  and  unremitted  vigilance  of  the 
government. 

There  were  periods  when  Buonaparte,  in 
order  to  gain  the  approbation  and  sympathy 
of  those  who  claim  the  exclusive  title  of 
lovers  of  liberty,  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
thought  the  friend  of  liberal  opinions,  and 
was  heard  to  express  himself  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  other  checks 
upon  the  executive  authority.  To  reconcile 
his  opinions  (or  rather  what  he  threw  out  as 
his  opinions)  with  a  practice  diametrically 
opposite,  was  no  easy  matter,  yet  he  some- 
times attempted  it.  On  observing  one  or 
two  persons,  who  had  been  his  silent  and 
surprised  auditors  on  such  an  occasion,  un- 
able to  suppress  some  appearance  of  incre- 
dulity, he  immediately  entered  upon  his  de- 
fence. "  I  am,"  he  said,  '•  at  bottom,  and 
naturally,  for  a  fixed  and  limited  govern- 
ment. You  seem  not  to  believe  me,  per- 
haps because  you  conceive  my  opinions  and 
practice  are  at  variance.  But  you  do  not 
consider  the  necessity  arising  out  of  persons 
and  circumstances.     Were  I  to  relax  the 


I  reins  for  an  instant,  you  would  see  a  gcner 
I  al  confusion.  Neither  you  nor  I.  probably 
j  wouhl  spend  another  night  in  the  Tuille 

ries." 
I      Such  declarations  have  often  been  found 
I  in  the  mouths  of  those,  who  have  seized  up- 
I  on   an   unlawful  degree  of  authority   over 
I  tlieir  species.     Cromwell  was  forced  to  dis- 
:  solve  the  Parliament,   tliough  he  besought 
I  the  Lord  rather  to  slay  him.     State  neccssi- 
I  ty  is   the   usual  plea  of  tyrants,  by  which 
ttiey  seek  to  impose  on  themselves  and  oth- 
ers ;  and,  by  resorting  to  such  an  apologv, 
they  pay  that  tribute  to  truth  in  their  lan- 
guage, to  which    tlieir  practice  is  in  the 
most  decided  opposition.     Rut  if  tiicre  are 
any  to  whom  such  an   excuse  may  appear 
valid,  what  can  be,  or  must  be,  their  senti- 
ments of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  in- 
stead of  leading  to  national  libertv,  equality, 
and  general  happiness,  brought  the  country 
into  such  a  condition,  that  a  victorious  sol- 
dier was  obliged,  contrary  to  the  conviction 
of  his  own  conscience,  to  assume  the  des- 
potic power,  and  subject  the  whole  empire 
I  'o  the  same    arbitrary  rules  which  directed 
the  followers  of  his  camp  '? 

The  press,  at  no  time,  and  in  no  civilized 
country,  was  ever  so  completely  enchained 
I  and  fettered  as  at  this  period  it  was  in 
■  France.  The  public  journals  were  prohib- 
i  ited  from  inserting  any  article  of  public 
I  news  which  had  not  first  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  the  organ  of  government ;  and 
this,  on  all  momentous  occasions,  was  per- 
sonally examined  by  Buonaparte  himself. 
Nor  were  the  inferior  papers  permitted  to 
publish  a  word,  whether  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation, criticism,  or  otherwise,  which  did 
not  accurately  correspond  with  the  tone 
observed  in  the  leading  journal.  They 
might,  with  the  best  graces  of  their  elo- 
quence, enhance  the  praise,  or  deepen  the 
censure,  which  characterized  the  leading 
paragraph  ;  but  seieare  of  their  paper,  con- 
fiscation, imprisonment,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ile, were  the  r.iifailing  reward  of  any  attempt 
to  correct  wliat  was  erroneous  in  point  of 
fact,  or  sophistical  in  point  of  reasoning. 
The  Moniteur,  therefore,  was  the  sole  guide 
of  public  opinion;  and  by  his  constant  at- 
tention to  its  contents,  it  is  plain  that  Na- 
poleon relied  as  much  on  its  influence  to  di- 
rect the  general  rnind  of  the  people  of 
France,  as  he  did  upon  the  power  of  his 
arms,  military  reputation,  and  extensive  re- 
sources, to  overawe  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. 


CHAP.    LVII. 

Siftfem  of  Education  introduced  into  France  by  Napoleon. — Xational   University — its 
nature  and  objects. — Lyceums. —  Proposed  Establishment  at  Meudon. 


The  reputation  of  Buonaparte  as  a  soldier, 
was  the  means  which  raised  him  to  the 
Tmper'.al  dignity;  and,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  his  ideas  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  war  and  victory,  that  peaceful 
regulations  of  every  kind  were  postponed_ 
u  of  inferior  importance}  aud  thus  war, 


which  in  the  eye  of  reason  ought  always, 
even  when  most  necessary  and  justifiable 
to  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  state  in 
to  which  a  nation  is  plunged  by  compulsion, 
was  certainly  regarded  by  Napoleon  as  al- 
most the  natur.al  and  ordinary  condition  of 
humanity.     He  had  been  bred  on  the  b%t- 
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tle-ficld,  from  which  his  glory  first  arose. 
"  The  earthquake  voice  of  victory,"  accord- 
ing to  tlie  expression  of  Britain's  noble  and 
lost  bard,  '•  was  to  him  the  breath  of  life." 
And  although  his  powerful  mind  was  capa- 
ble cf  applying  itself  to  all  the  various  re- 
lations of  human  affairs,  it  was  with  war 
and  desolation  that  he  was  most  fimiliar, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  government  ac- 
cordingly bore  an  aspect  decidedly  mili- 
tary. 

The  instruction  of  the  youth  of  France 
had  been  the  subject  of  several  projects 
during  the  Republic  ;  which  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  Revolution  had  entirely 
destroyed  all  the  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  public  instruction,  most  of  which  were 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  church, 
and  had  left  the  nation  almost  destitute  of 
any  public  means  of  education.  These 
schemes  were  of  course  marked  with  the 
wild  sophistry  of  the  period.  In  many 
cases  they  failed  in  execution  from  want 
of  public  encouragement  3  in  others,  from 
want  of  funds.  Still,  however,  though  no 
fixed  scheme  of  education  had  been  adopt- 
ed, and  though  the  increasing  vice  and  ig- 
norance of  the  rising  generation  was  suffi- 
ciently shocking,  there  existed  in  France 
two  or  three  classes  of  schools  for  different 
purposes  ;  as  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  so  great  and  civilized  a  ration 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  tolerate  a 
total  want  of  the  means  of  educating  their 
youth. 

The  schemes  to  which  we  allude  had 
agreed  in  arranging,  that  each  commune 
(answering,  perhaps,  to  our  parish)  should 
provide  a  school  and  teacher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  the  primary  and 
most  indispensable  principles  of  education. 
This  plan  had  in  a  great  measure  failed, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  communes  on 
whom  the  expense  was  thrown.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  communes  had  found 
funds  for  this  necessary  purpose  ;  and,  in 
others,  the  expense  had  been  divided  be- 
twixt the  public  body,  and  the  pupils  who 
received  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
So  that  these  primary  schools  existed  in 
many  instances,  though  certainly  in  a  pre- 
carious and  languishing  state. 

The  secondary  schools  were  such  as 
qualified  persons,  or  those  who  held  them- 
selves out  as  such,  had  established  upon 
speculation,  or  by  the  aid  of  private  con- 
tributions, for  teachiag  the  learned  and 
modern  languages,  geography,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

There  was  besides  evinced  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  so  soon  as  the  Con- 
cordat had  restored  them  to  some  rank  and 
intluonce,  a  desire  to  resume  the  task  of 
public  education,  wh'ch,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  been  chiefly  vested  in  their  hands. 
Their  seminaries  had  been  supported  by 
the  public  with  considerable  liberality,  and 
being  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  and 
destined  cliielly  to  bring  up  young  persons 
intended  for  the  church,  they  had  obtained 
tne  name  of  Kcclesiastical  Schools. 

Matters  were  upon  this  footing  when 
Buonaparte  brought  forward  his  grand  pro- 


ject of  a  National  University,  composed  of 
a  Grand  Master,  a  Chancellor,  a  treasurer, 
ten  counsellors  tor  life,  twenty  counseHori 
in  ordinary ,  and  thirty  inspectors-general  j 
the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  Imperial  coun- 
cil, whose  supremacy  was  to  be  absolute 
on  matters  respecting  education.  All 
teachers,  and  all  seminaries  of  education 
were  subjected  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  National  University,  nor  could  any 
school  be  opened  without  a  brevet  or  di- 
ploma from  the  Grand  Master,  upon  which 
a  considerable  tax  was  imposed.  It  was  in- 
deed the  policy  of  the  government  to  di- 
minish as  tar  as  possible  the  number  of  Sec- 
ondary and  of  Ecclesiastical  Schools,  in 
order  that  the  public  education  might  be 
conducted  at  the  public  seminaries,  called 
Lyceums,  or  .\cademies. 

In  these  Lyceums  the  discipline  was 
partly  military,  partly  monastic.  The  mais- 
ters,  censors,  and  teachers,  in  the  Lyce- 
ums and  Colleges,  were  bound  to  celibacy; 
the  professors  might  marry,  but  in  that  case 
were  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
precincts.  The  youth  were  entirely  separat- 
ed from  their  lamilies,  and  allowed  to  cor- 
respond with  no  one  save  their  parents,  and 
then  only  through  the  medium,  and  under 
the  inspection,  of  the  censors.  The  whole 
system  was  subjected  to  the  strict  and 
frequent  investigation  of  the  University. 
The  Grand  Master  might  dismiss  any  per- 
son he  pleased,  and  such  a  sentence  of  dis- 
mission disqualified  the  party  receiving  it 
from  holding  any  civil  employment. 

In  the  general  case,  it  is  the  object  of 
place  of  learning  to  remove  from  the  eye 
of  youth  that  pomp  and  parade  of  war,  b 
which  at  an  early  age  they  are  so  easily 
withdrawn  from  severe  attention  to  thel't 
studies.  The  Lyceums  of  Buonaparte 
were  conducted  on  a  contrary  principle  : 
everything  was  done  by  beat  of  drum,  all 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  boys  were 
upon  a  military  footing.  At  a  period  when 
the  soldier's  profession  held  out  the  most 
splendid  prospects  of  successful  ambition, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  young  men  sooa 
learned  to  look  forward  to  it  as  the  only 
line  worthy  of  a  man  of  spirit  to  pursucji 
The  devotion  ol' the  young  students  to  the 
Emperor,  carefully  infused  into  them  by 
their  teachers,  was  farther  excited  by  the 
recollection,  that  he  was  their  benefactor 
for  all  the  means  of  instruction  ;ifforded 
them  ;  and  thus  they  learned  from  every 
circumstance  around  them,  that  the  first 
object  of  their  lives  was  devotion  to  his 
service,  and  that  the  service  required  of 
them  was  of  a  military  character. 

There  were  in  each  Lyceum  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  exhibitions,  or  scholarships, 
of  which  twenty  were  of  value  sufficient  to 
cover  the  student's  full  expenses,  while 
the  rest,  of  smaller'  amount,  were  called 
half  or  three  quarter  bursaries,  in  which  the 
p.arents  or  relations  of  the  lad  supplied  a 
portion  of  the  charge.  From  these  i>yce- 
ums,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  so  ■ 
lected  youth  were  yearly  draughted  into 
the  more  professional  and  special  military 
schools  maintained  by  the  Emperor ;  and 
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to  be  incIudcU  in  this  chosen  number,  was 
llie  |)rirr!0  object  of  every  student.  Thys, 
evj^rylhing  indcced  llie  yonnjj  men  brought 
.  Qfj  at  these  Lyceums,  to  look  upon  a  mil- 
iary lile  as  the  most  natural  and  enviable 
course  they  had  to  pursue  ;  and  thus  Buo- 
naparte acciimplislied  that  alteration  on  the 
existing  generation,  which  he  inliinated, 
■when  he  said,  "  The  clergy  regard  tins 
world  as  a  mere  diligence  which  is  to  coii- 
yey  us  to  the  next — it  must  be  my  business 
to  fill  the  public  carriage  with  good  recruits 
for  iny  army." 

Of  the  whole  range  of  national  education, 
that  wiiich  was  conducted  at  the  Lyceums, 
or  central  schools,  was  alone  supported  by 
the  stale ;  and  the  courses  there  taught 
were  generally  limited  to  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, the  usual  accomplishments  of  a 
military  academy.  Undoubtedly  Brienne 
was  in  Napoleon's  recollection  ;  nor  might 
he  perhaps  think  a  better,  or  a  more  enlarg- 
ed course  of  education  necessary  for  the 
subjects  of  France,  thau  that  whicn  had 
advanced  their  sovereign  to  the  supreme 
government.  But  there  was  a  deeper  rea- 
son in  the  limitation.  Those  who,  under 
another  system  of  education,  miglit  have 
advanced  themselves  to  that  degree  of 
knowledge  which  becomes  inlliienlial  upon 
the  mind  of  the  public,  or  the  fortunes  of  a 
state,  by  other  means  than  those  ofviolence, 
were  disqualified  for  the  task  by  that  which 
they  received  in  the  Lyceums ;  and  the 
gentle,  studious,  and  peaceful  youth,  was 
formed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  generation, 
to  the  trade  of  war,  to  which  he  was  proba- 
bly soon  to  be  called  by  the  Conscription. 
If  the  father  chose  to  plaoe  his  son  at  one 
of  the  Secondary- Schools,  where  a  larger 
sphere  of  instri:ction  was  opened,  it  was 
fctill  at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  youth  with- 
drawn from  thence  and  transfeired  to  the 
noarcet  Lyceum,   if  the   Directors  of  the 


Academy  should  judge  it  necessary  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  schools  which 
appertained  more  properly  to  govern- 
ment. 

Yet,  Napoleon  appears  to  have  been  blind 
to  the  errors  of  this  syst.^in,  or  rather  to 
have  been  delighted  with  them,  as  lending 
directly  to  aid  his  despotic  views.  "  My 
L'lilversity,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to 
the  very  last,  "  was  a  master-piece  of  com- 
bination, and  would  huve  produced  the  most 
material  effect  on  the  public  mind."  And 
he  was  wont  on  such  occasions  to  throw  the 
blame  of  its  failure  on  Monsieu'r  Kontanes, 
the  Cirand  i\Lister,  who,  he  said,  afterwards 
took  merit  with  the  Bourbons  for  having  en- 
cumbered its  operation  in  some  of  its  most 
material  particulars. 

Buonaparte,  it  must  be  added,  at  a  later 
period,  resolved  to  complete  his  system  of 
national  education,  by  a  species  of  Corinthi- 
an capital.  He  proposed  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  at  Meudon,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  where  he 
was  to  be  trained  to  the  arts  becoming  a  ru- 
ler, in  the  society  of  other  young  princes 
of  the  Imperial  family,  or  the  descendants 
of  the  alliesof  Napoleon.  This  would  have 
been  reversing  the  plan  of  tuition  imposed 
on  Cyrus,  mil  on  Henry  IV'.,  who  were  bred 
up  amonii  the  common  children  of  the  peas- 
ants, thai  their  future  grandeur  might  not 
too  much  or  tooearlv  obscure  the  real  views 
of  human  nature  and  character.  But  it  is 
unnccessaryto  speculate  on  a  system  which 
never  was  doomed  to  be  brought  to  experi- 
ment :  only,  we  may  presume  it  was  intend- 
ed to  teach  l9e  young  Napoleon  more  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  property  which  his 
princely  companions  held  in  theii  toys  and 
playthings,  than  his  father  evinced  towards 
the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  his  brothers  and 
allies. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 

UilUary  Details. — Plan  of  the  Conseription—Its  Nature — and  Effects— Enforced  wilfi 
untparing  rignnr. — Its  Influence  upon  the  general  Character  of  the  French  Soldiery. 
— A'cio  mode  of  conducting  Hoslililies  introduced  by  the  Revolution. — Constitution 
of  the  French  Annies. — Forced  Marcke.t.—Ln.  Mri.ra.i\ilc — Its  Nature — and  Effects— on 
the  Enemy's  Country,  and  on  the  French  Soldiers  them.^elve.'i. — Policy  of  Napoleon, 
in  his  personal  conduct  to  hi.-i  Officers  and  Soldiers. — Altered  Character  of  the  French 
Soldiery  during,  and  after,  the  Revolution— Explained. 

We  have  shown  that  the  course  of  educa- 
tion practised  in  France  was  so  directed,  as 
to  turn  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  youth 
to  a  military  life,  and  prepare  them  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  conscription.  This  means  of 
recruiting  the  military  force,  the  most  for- 
midable ever  established  in  a  civilized  na- 
tion, was  originally  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred  in  171)3.  It  compre- 
hended a  series  of  lists,  containing  the 
names  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  Kingdom, 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
Cmpov/ering  government  to  call  them  out 
■ucccstivciv,  in  such  numbers  as  the  exi- 
{Cacicsofthe  state  should  require.     The 


classes  were  five  in  number.  The  first  con- 
tained those  who  were  aged  twenty  years 
con^plete,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
year  relative  to  which  the  conscription  was 
demanded,  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  the 
other  fourcl.'isses  of  men,  who  had  attainsd 
the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth  years 
successively,  before  the  same  period.  la 
practice,  however,  the  second  class  of  con- 
scripts were  not  called  out  until  the  first 
were  actually  in  flervice,  nor  was  it  usual  to 
demand  more  than  the  first  class  in  any  one 
year.  But  as  the  first  cl.iss  amounted  to  60 
or  80,000,  so  forcible  and  general  a  levy  ore- 
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sented  immense  facilities  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  proportionally  burdensome 
to  the  people. 

This  law,  undoubtedly,  has  its  gei  eral 
Drinciple  in  the  duty  which  every  one  owes 
to  his  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
than  that  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
are  liable  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  state  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  politic, 
than  that  the  obligation  which  is  incumbent 
upon  all,  should  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
imposed  upon  the  youth,  who  are  best  quali- 
fied for  military  se-vice  by  the  freshness  of 
their  age,  and  whose  absence  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  country  will  occasion 
the  least  inconvenience.  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  such  a  measure  can  only  be  vindicated 
in  defensive  war,  and  thnt  the  conduct  of 
Buonaparte,  who  applied  the  system  to  the 
conduct  of  distant  offensive  wars,  no  other- 
wise necessary  than  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  own  ambition,  stands  liable  to  the  hea- 
vy charge  of  having  drained  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
not  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country, 
but  to  extend  the  ravages  of  war  to  distant 
and  unoffending  regions. 

The  French  conscription  was  yet  more 
severely  felt  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  its 
conditions.  No  distinction  was  made  be- 
twixt the  married  man,  wliose  absence 
might  be  the  ruin  of  his  family,  and  the  sin- 
gle member  of  a  numerous  lineage,  who 
could  be  easily  spared.  The  son  of  the 
widow,  the  child  of  the  decrepid  and  help- 
less, had  no  right  to  c'.aim  an  exemption. 
TJiree  sons  might  be  carried  off  in  three 
successive  years  from  the  Wme  desolated 
parents  ;  there  was  no  allowance  made  for 
having  already  supplied  a  recruit.  'J'hosc 
unable  to  serve  were  mulcted  in  a  charge 
7)roportioned  to  the  quota  of  taxes  which 
they  or  their  parents  contributed  to  the 
state,  and  which  might  vary  from  fif'y  to 
twelve  hundred  francs.  .Substitutes  migl.t 
indeed  be  offered,  but  then  it  was  both  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  to  procure  them,  as  the 
law  required  that  such  substitutes  should 
not  only  have  the  usual  personal  qualifica- 
tions for  a  military  life,  but  should  be  do- 
mesticated within  the  same  district  as  their 
principal,  or  come  within  the  conscription 
of  the  year.  Suitable  persons  were  sure  to 
know  their  own  value,  and  had  learned  so 
well  to  profit  by  it.  that  they  were  not  to  be 
bribed  to  serve  without  excessive  bounties. 
The  substitutes  also  had  the  practice  of  de- 
serting upon  the  road,  and  thus  cheated  the 
principal,  who  remained  answerable  for 
them  till  they  joined  their  colours.  On  the 
whole,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exemption 
by  substitution  was  so  great,  that  very  many 
foungmcn,  well  educated,  and  of  respecta- 
ble families,  were  torn  from  all  their  more 
propitious  prospects,  to  bear  the  life,  dis- 
charge the  duties,  and  die  the  death,  of 
common  soldiers  in  a  marching  regiment. 

There  was  no  part  of  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment enforced  wiih  such  extreme  rigour  as 
the  levy  of  the  conscriptions.  The  mayor, 
upon  whom  the  duty  devolved  of  seeing  the 
fiumber  called  for  selpctod  by  lot  from  the 
class  to  whom  thcv  belonged,  was  compel- 


:  led,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  a- 
vpid  showing  the  slightest  indulgence. — the 
I  brand,  the  pillory,  or  the  galleys  awaited  the 
j  magistrate  himself,  if  he  was  found  to  have 
I  favoured  any  individuals  on  whom  the  law 
I  of  conscription  had  claims.    The  same  laws 
'  held  out  the  utmost  extent  of  their  terrors 
against  refractory  conscripts,  and  the  public 
functionaries  were  everywhere  in  search  of 
I  them.     When  arrested,  they  were   treated 
like  convicts  of  the  most  infamous  descrip- 
tion.    Clothed  in  a  dress  of  infamv,  loaded 
with  chains,  and   dragging  weights   which 
were  attached  to  them,  they  v.ere  condcn.n- 
ed  like  galley  slaves  to  wo'-k  upon  ihe  pub- 
lic fortifications.     Their  relations    did  nol 
escape,  but  were  often   rendered  liable  foi 
fines  and  penalties. 

But  perhaps  the  most  horrible  part  of 
the  fate  of  the  conscript,  was,  that  it  was  de- 
termined for  life.  Two  or  three,  even  fom 
orfive  years  spentin  military  service, might 
have  formed  a  ii.ore  endurable,  though  cer- 
tainly a  severe  tax  upon  human  life,  with 
its  natural  prospects  andpu-poses.  But  the 
conscription  eflectually  and  for  ever  chang- 
ed the  character  of  its  victims.  The  yruth, 
when  he  left  his  father's  hearth,  was  aware 
I  that  he  was  bidding  it  adieu,  in  all  mortal 
j  apprehension,  for  ever  ;  and  the  parents 
I  v.'ho  had  parted  with  lam,  younsr,  virtuous, 
and  ingenuous,  and  with  a  tendency,  per- 
haps, to  acquire  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, could  only  expert  to  see  him  again 
(should  so  unlikely  an  event  ever  take  place) 
with  the  habits,  thoughts,  manners,  and 
morals,  of  a  private  soldier. 

But  whatever  distress  was  indicted  on  the 
country  by  this  mode  of  compulso-y  levy, 
it  was  a  weapon  particularly  qualified  to 
serve  Buonaparte's  purposes.  He  succeed 
ed  to  the  power  which  it  gave  the  rrovern- 
ment,  amongst  other  spoils  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  used  it  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

The  conscription,  of  course,  comprehend- 
ed recruits  of  every  kind,  good,  bad.  and  in- 
different ;  but  chosen  as  they  were  fiom  the 
mass  of  the  people,  without  distinction, 
they  wer''.  upon  the  whole,  much  superior 
to  that  description  of  persons  among  whom 
volunteers  for  the  army  are  usually  levied 
in  other  countries,  wh-.ch  comprehenda 
chiefly  the  desperate,  the  reckless,  the  prof- 
ligate, and  those  whose  unsettled  or  vicious 
habits  render  them  unfit  for  peaceful  life. 
The  number  of  young  men  of  some  educa- 
tion who  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
ranks,  save  a  tone  and  feeling  to  the  French 
army  of  a  very  superior  character,  and  ex- 
plains why  a  good  deal  of  intellect  and  pow- 
er of  observation  was  often  found  amongBt 
the  private  sentinels.  The  habits  of  the 
nation  also  being  strongly  turned  towards 
war,  the  French  formed,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  orderly,  most  obedient,  most  easi- 
Iv  commanded,  and  best  regulated  troops, 
that  ever  took  the  field  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. In  the  long  and  protracted  struggle  of 
battle,  their  fiery  courage  might  sometimes 
be  exhausted  before  that  of  the  determined 
British  ;  but  in  all  that  respects  the  science, 
practice,  and  usages  of  war.  the  French  are 
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ffinerally  allowed  to  have  excelled  their 
mere  stubborn,  but  less  ingenious  rivals. 
They  excelled  especially  in  the  art  of  shift- 
ilig  for  themselves  ;  and  it  was  one  in  which 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  required  them  to  be 
peculiarly  adroit. 

The  French  Revolution  first  introduced 
into  Europe  a  mode  of  conducting  hostili- 
ties, which  transferred  almost  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war  to  the  country  which  had 
the  ill-fortune  to  be  the  scat  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  rendered  it  a  resource  rather  than 
a  drain  to  the  successful  belligerent.  This 
we  shall  presently  explain. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  campaign, 
nothing  could  be  so  complete  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  French  army.  It  was  formed  in- 
to large  bodies,  called  corps  d'armtes,  each 
commanded  by  a  king,  viceroy,  maresclial, 
or  general  officer  of  high  pretensions,  found- 
ed on  former  services.  Each  corps  d'armee 
formed  a  complete  army  witl)in  itself,  and 
had  its  allotted  proportion  of  cavalry,  infan- 
try, artillery,  and  troops  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  corps  d'armee  consisted  of  from 
eii  to  ten  divisions,  each  co;nmandedby  a 
general  of  division.  The  divisions,  again, 
were  subdivided  into  brigades,  of  which 
each,  comprehending  two  or  three  regi- 
ments, (consisting  of  two  or  more  battal- 
ions,) was  commanded  by  a  general  of  brig- 
ade. A  corps  d'armf^e  might  vary  in  num- 
ber from  fifty  to  eighty  thousand  men,  and 
jpwards  ;  and  the  general  of  such  a  body 
3xercised  the  full  military  authority  over  it, 
without  the  control  of  any  one  excepting 
the  Emperor  himself.  There  were  very 
few  instances  of  the  Emperor's  putting  the 
officers  who  were  capable  of  this  high 
charge  under  command  of  each  other  ;  in- 
deed so  very  few,  .as  might  almost  imply 
Boroe  doubt  on  his  part,  of  his  commands  to 
this  effect  being  obeyed,  had  they  been  is- 
Bucd.  This  system  of  dividing  his  collect- 
ed forces  into  separate  and  nearly  indepen- 
dent armies,  the  generals  of  wliich  were 
each  intrusted  with  and  responsible  for  his 
execution  of  some  separate  portion  of  an 
immense  combined  plan,  gave  great  celeri- 
ty and  efficacy  to  the  French  movements  ; 
and,  superintended  as  it  was  by  the  master 
spirit  which  planned  the  campaign,  often 
contributed  to  the  most  brilliant  results. 
But  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  com- 
bine two  corps  d'armee  in  one  operation,  it 
required  the  personal  presence  of  Napoleon 
iiimself. 

Thus  organized,   the   French  army  was 
poured  into  some  foreign  country  by  forced 
marches,  without  any  previous  arrangement 
of  stores  or  magazines  for   their    mainte-  J 
nance,  and  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ! 
them  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    Buonaparte   was   exercised   in  this 
system  ;  and  tlie  combination  of  great  mass-  ; 
es,  by  means  of  such  forced  marches,  "was  | 
one  great   principle  of  his  tactics.     This  i 
species  of  w^r  was  carried  on  at  the  least  | 
possible  expense  of  money  to  his  treasury; 
but  it  was  necessarily  at  the  greatest  possi-  ; 
ble  expenditure  of  human  life,  and  the    in-  ! 
calculable  increase  ofliuman  misery.     Na-  | 
poleon's  usual  object  was  to  surprise  the  ' 


enemy  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  de- 
I'cat  him  in  some  great  battle,  and  then 
seize  upon  his  capital,  levy  contributions, 
make  a  peace  witli  siich  advantages  as  he 
coiihi  obtain,  and  finally  return  to  Paris. 

In  these  dazzling  campaigns,  the  army 
usually  began  their  march  with  provisions, 
that  is,  bre.id  or  biscuit,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  on  the  soldiers'  backs.  Cattle 
also  were  for  a  time  driven  along  with  them, 
and  slaughtered  as  wanted.  These  articles 
were  usually  provided  from  some  large 
town  or  populous  district,  in  which  the 
troops  might  have  been  cantoned.  The 
horses  of  the  cavalry  were  likewise  loaded 
with  forage,  for  the  consumption  of  two  or 
three  days.  Thus  provided,  the  army  set 
forward  on  its  expedition  by  forced  march- 
es. In  a  very  short  lime  the  soldiers  be- 
came impatient  of  their  burdens,  and  ei- 
ther wasted  them  by  prodigal  consumption, 
or  actually  threw  them  away.  It  was  then 
that  the  officers,  who  soon  entertained  just 
apprehensions  of  the  troops  suffering  scar- 
city before  another  regular  issue  of  provis- 
ions, gave  authority  to  secure  supplies  bj 
what  was  called  la  maraitde.  in  other  words, 
by  plunder.  To  ensure  that  these  forced 
supplies  should  be  collected  and  distribut- 
ed systematically,  a  certain  number  of  sol- 
diers from  each  company  were  despatched 
to  obtain  provisions  at  the  villages  and 
farm-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
march,  or  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
army  was  encamped.  These  soldiers  were 
authorized  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
liver their  provisions  without  receipt  or  pay- 
ment ;  and  such  being  their  regular  duty,  it 
may  be  well  supposed  that  they  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  provisions,  but  exacted 
money  aad  articles  of  value,  and  committed 
many  other  similar  abuses. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  French,  and  the  good-na- 
ture which  is  the  real  ground  of  their  nation- 
al character,  rendered  their  conduct  more 
endurable  under  the  evils  of  this  system  than 
could  have  been  expected,  provided  always 
that  provisions  were  plenty,  and  the  country 
populous.  A  sort  of  order  was  then  ohserv- 
ed,  even  in  the  disorder  of  the  maraude,  and 
pains  were  taken  to  divide  regularly  the 
provisions  thus  irregularly  obtained.  The 
general  temper  of  the  soldiery,  when  un- 
provoked by  resistance,  made  them  not 
wholly  barbarous  ;  and  their  original  good 
discipline,  the  education  which  many  had 
received,  with  the  habits  of  docility  which 
all  had  acquired,  prevented  them  from 
breaking  up  into  bands  of  absolute  banditti, 
and  destroying  themselves  by  their  own  ir- 
regularities. No  troops  except  the  French 
could  have  subsisted  in  the  same  manner; 
/or  no  other  army  is  sufficiently  under  the 
command  of  its  officers. 

But  the  most  hideous  features  of  this  sys- 
tem were  shown  when  the  army  marched 
through  a  thinly-peopled  country,  or  when 
the  national  character,  and  perhaps  local 
facilities,  encouraged  the  natives  and  peas- 
ants to  offer  resistance.  Then  the  soldiers 
became  animated  alike  by  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  irritated  at  the  danger  wnich 
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they  sometimes  incurred  in  collecting  them. 
As  their  hardships  increased,  their  temper 
became  relentless  and  reckless,  and,  be- 
sides iiidulnin|»  in  every  other  species  of  vi- 
olence, they  increased  their  own  distresses 
by  destroyin<5  what  they  could  not  use. 
Famine  aii^d  sickness  were  not  long  of  visit- 
ing an  army,  wliich  traversed  by  forced 
inarches  a  country  e.^ihausted  of  provisions. 
These  stern  attendants  followed  the  French 
columns  as  they  struggled  on.  Without 
hospitals,  and  without  magazines,  every 
straggler  who  could  not  regain  his  ranks  fell 
a  victim  to  hunger,  to  weather,  to  weari- 
ness, to  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed  peas- 
antry. In  this  manner,  the  French  army 
Buffered  woes,  which,  till  these  tremendous 
wars,  had  never  been  the  lot  of  troops  in 
hostilities  carried  on  between  civilized  na- 
tions. Still  Buonaparte's  object  was  gain- 
ed ;  he  attained,  amid  these  losses  and  sac- 
rifices, and  at  the  expense  of  them,  the 
point  which  he  had  desired  ;  displayed  his 
masses  to  the  terrified  eyes  of  a  surprised 
enemy  5  reaped  the  reward  of  his  despatch 
in  a  general  victory,  and  furnished  new  sub- 
jects of  triumph  to  the  jMoniteur.  So  much 
did  ho  rely  upon  the  celerity  of  movement, 
that  if  an  officer  asked  time  to  e.xecule  any 
of  his  commands,  it  was  frequently  his  re- 
markable answer,— "Ask  me  for  anythingex- 
cept  time."  That  celerity  depended  on  the 
unco.mpromising  system  of  forced  march- 
es, without  established  niajrazines,  and  we 
have  described  how  wasteful  it  must  have 
been  to  human  life.  But  when  the  battle 
was  over,  the  dead  were  at  rest,  and_  could 
not  complain  ;  the  living  were  victors,  and 
soon  forgot  their  sufferings  ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  recruits  who  had  been  wasted  in  the 
campaign,  was  supplied  by  another  draught 
upon  the  youth  of  France,  in  the  usual 
forms  of  the  conscription. 

Buonaparte  observed,  with  respect  to  his 
army,  an  adroit  species  of  policy.  His 
marcschals,  his  generals,  his  officers  of 
high  rank,  were  libcally  honoured  and  re- 
warded by  him  ;  but  he  never  treated  them 
with  personal  familiarity.  The  forms  of 
etiquette  were,  upon  all  occasions,  strictly 
maintained.  Perhaps  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  original  equalitv  in  which  they  had 
stood  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have 
been  too  strongly  recalled  by  a  more  famil- 
iar mode  of  intercourse.  But  to  the  com- 
mon soldier,  who  could  not  misconstrue  or 
intrude  upon  his  familiarity,  Buon"parte 
observed  a  different  line  of  conduct.  He 
permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  by  them 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  paid  strict  at- 
tention to  their  petitions,  complaints,  and  j 
even  their  remonstrances.  What  they  com- 
plained of,  was,  in  all  instances,  inquired 
into  and  reformed,  if  the  complaints  were 
just.  After  a  battle,  he  was  accustomed  to 
consult  the  regiments  which  had  distin- 
guished themselves  concerning  the  merits 
of  those  who  had  neserved  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  or  other  military  distinction.  In 
these  moments  of  conscious  importance, 
the  sufferings  of  the  whole  campaign  were 
forgotten;  and  Napoleon  seemed, "to  the 
soldiery  who  si-rrounded  him,  not  as  the 


ambitious  man  who  had  dragged  them  from 
their  homes,  to  waste  their  valour  in  for 
eign  fields,  and  had  purchased  victory  at 
the  expense  of  subjecting  them  to  every 
privation,  but  as  tlie  father  of  the  war,  to 
whom  his  soldiers  were  as  children,  and  to 
whom  the  honour  of  the  meanest  private 
was  as  dear  as  his  own. 

Every  attention  was  paid,  to  do  justice  to 
the  claims  of  the  soldier,  and  provide  for  hia 
preferment  as  it  was  merited.  But  with  all 
this  encouragement,  it  was  the  remark  of 
Buonaparte  himself,  that  the  army  no  longer 
produced,  under  the  Empire,  such  distin- 
guished soldiers  as  Pichegru,  Kleber,  Mo- 
reau,  Massena,  Dessai.x,  Hoche,  uud  he  him- 
self above  all,  who,  starting  from  the  ranks 
of  obscurity,  like  runners  to  a  race,  had  as- 
tonished the  world  by  their  progress.  These 
men  of  the  highest  genius,  had  been  produc- 
ed, as  Buonaparte  thought,  in  and  by  the  fer- 
vour of  the  Revolution  ;  and«he  appears  to 
have  been  of  opinion,  that,  since  tilings  had 
returned  more  and  more  into  the  ordinary 
and  restricted  bounds  of  civil  society,  men 
of  the  same  high  class  were  no  longer  cre- 
ated. There  is,  however,  some  .Vllacy  in 
this  statement.  Times  of  revolution  do 
not  create  great  men.  but  revolutions  usual- 
ly take  place  in  periods  of  society  whea 
great  principles  have  been  under  discussion, 
and  the  views  of  the  young  and  of  the  old 
have  been  turned,  by  the  complexion  of  the 
times,  towards  matters  of  grand  and  serious 
consideration,  which  elevate  the  character 
and  raise  the  ambition.  When  the  collision 
of  mutual  violence,  the  explosion  of  the 
revolution  itself  actually  breaks  out,  it 
neither  does  nor  can  create  talent  of  any 
kind.  But  it  brings  forth,  (and  in  general 
destroys.)  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  all 
tne  talent  which  the  predisposition  to  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs  l.ad  already  encour- 
aged and  fostered  ;  and  when  that  talent  has 
perished,  it  cannot  be  replaced  from  a. 
race  educated  amidst  the  furies  of  civil  war. 
The  abilities  of  the  Long  Parliament  ceas- 
ed to  be  seen  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  French  Con- 
vention, and  the  Empire  which  succeeded 
it.  Revolution  is  like  a  conflagration,  which 
throws  temporary  light  upon  the  ornaments 
and  architecture  of  the  house  to  which  it  at- 
taches, but  always  ends  by  destroying  tt.em 

It  is  said  also,  probably  with  less  author! 
ty,  that  Napoleon,  even  when  surrounded  by 
those  Imperial  (luards,  whose  discipline 
had  been  so  seduloisly  carried  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  sometimes  regretted  the  want  of 
the  old  Rcvolutionarv  soldiers,  whose  war- 
crv,  "  Vive  la  Republique  !"'  identified  each 
individual  with  the  cause  which  he  main- 
tained. Napoleon,  however,  had  no  cause 
to  regret  anv  circumstance  which  referred 
to  his  n/ilitary  power.  It  was  already  far 
too  great,  and  had  destroyed  the  proper 
scale  of  government  in  France,  by  givine 
the  military  a  decided  superiority  over  ail 
men  of  civil  professions,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  habits  and  reasoning  of  a  despotic 
general,  had  assumed  an  almost  unlimited 
authority  over  the  fairest  part  of  Europe. 
Over  foreign  countries,  the  military  reaowa 
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ofFrance  streamed  like  a  comet,  inspiring 
univcrs.Tl  dread  and  distrust  ;  and,  whilst  it 
rendered  indispensable  similar  prepara.ions 
fur  resistance,  it   seemed   as  if  peace  had 


departed  from  the  earth  for  ever,  and  that 
its  destinies  were  hereaf.er  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  tlie  laws  of  brutal  force 
alone. 
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Effects  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.— Napoleon's  views  of  a  State  of  Peace— Contrastedwith 
those  of  England. —  The  Conti.iental  System — Its  Nature— and  Effects. — Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees— British  Orders  in  Coxmcil. — Spain— Retrospect  of  the  Relations  of 
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— Affairs  of  Portugal. —  Treatu  of  Fontainbleau. — Departure  of  the  Prince  Regent 
for  Brazil. — Entrance  of  Junol into  Lisbon — his  unbounded  Rapacity. — Disturbance* 
at  Madrid. — Ferdinand  detected  in  a  Plot  against  his  Father,  and  imprisoned. — 
King  Charles  applies  to  Napoleon. —  Wily  Policy  of  Buonaparte — Orders  the  French 
Anay  to  enter  Spain. 

She  could  not,  either  with  conscience  or 
safety,  make  peace  with  a  usurping  con 
queror,  on  the  footing  that  she  herself  was 
to  become  a  usurper  in  her  turn.  She  haa 
no  desire  or  interest  to  blot  out  other  na- 
tions from  the  map  of  Europe,  in  order  that 
no  names  may  remain  save  those  of  Britain 
and  France;  nor  is  she  interested  in  de 
priving  other  states  of  their  fleets,  or  of 
their  armies.  Her  statesmen  must  disclaim 
the  idea  of  governing  the  world,  or  a  moiety 
of  the  world,  and  of  making  other  nations 
either  happy  or  unhappy  by  force  of  arms. 
The  conduct  of  England  in  1814  and  in 
1815,  evinced  this  honest  and  honourable 
policy  ;  since,  yielding  much  ta  others,  she 
could  not  be  accused  of  being  herself  influ- 
enced by  any  views  to  extend  her  own  do- 
minion, in  the  general  confusion  and  blend- 
ing which  arose  out  of  the  downfall  of  the 
external  power  ofFrance.  That,  however, 
is  a  subject  for  another  place. 

In  the  meanwhile,  France,  who,  with 
Russia,  had  arranged  a  treaty  of  pacification 
on  a  very  different  basis,  was  now  busied  m 
gathering  in  the  advantages  which  she  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  it.  In  doing  so,  it 
seems  to  have  been  Buonaparte's  principal 
object  so  to  consolidate  and  enforce  what 
he  called  his  Continental  System,  as  ulti- 
mately to  root  out  and  destroy  the  remain- 
ing precarious  communications,  which  Eng- 
land, by  her  external  commerce,  continued 
to  maintain  with  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

To  attain  this  grand  object,  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  and  its  consequences  had  given  him 
great  facilities.  France  was  his  own — Hol- 
land was  under  the  dominion,  nominally,  of 
his  brother  Louis,  but  in  a  great  measure  at 
his  devotion.  His  brother  Jerome  was  es- 
tablished in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  It 
followed,  therefore,  in  th:;  course  of  his 
brother's  policy,  that  he  was  to  form  an  al- 
liance worthy  of  his  new  rank.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  he  had  abandoned,  by 
his  brother's  command,  Elizabeth  Paterson, 
daushter  of  a  respectable  gentleman  of  Bal- 
timore, whom  he  had  married  in  1803.  He 
was  now  married  at  the  Tuilleries  to  Fred- 
erica  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Wirtembf  rg. 

Prussia,  and  all  the  once  free  ports  of  th* 


The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  of  that  char- 
acter, which,  while  it  settled  the  points  of 
dispute  between  two  rival  monarchies,  who 
had  found  themselves  hardly  matched  in 
the  conflict  to  which  it  put  a  period,  left 
both  at  liberty  to  use  towards  the  nations 
more  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
cither,  such  a  degree  of  discretion  as  their 
power  enabled  them  to  exercise.  Such  was 
Kapoleon's  idea  of  pacification,  which 
amounted  to  this: — "  I  will  work  my  own 
pleasure  with  the  countries  over  which  my 
power  gives  me  not  indeed  the  right,  but  the 
authority  and  power;  and  you.  my  ally, 
shall,  in  recompense,  do  what  suits  you  in 
the  territories  of  other  states  adjoining  to 
*ou,  but  over  which  I  have  no  such  imme- 
liate  influence." 

This  was  the  explanation  which  he  put 
»pon  the  treaty  of  .^niiens,  and  this  was 
ihe  species  of  peace  which  long  afterwards 
he  regretted  had  not  been  concluded  with 
England.  His  r.^grets  on  that  point  were 
expressed  at  a  vory  late  period,  in  language 
which  is  peifeotly  intelligible.  Speaking 
of  France  'and  tngl.iiid,  he  said,  "  We  have 
done  each  other  iptnite  harm — we  might 
have  rendered  each  othor  infinite  service  by 
mutual  good  understanding.  If  the  school 
of  Fox  had  succeeded,  we  would  have  un- 
derstood each  other-^fthere  would  only  have 
been  in  Europe  one  army  and  one  fleet — 
we  would  have  governed  the  world — we 
would  have  fixed  repose  end  prosperity 
everywhere,  either  by  force  or  by  persua- 
sion. Yes — I  repeat  how  much  good  we 
might  have  done — how  much  evil  we  have 
actually  done  to  each  other." 

Now  the  fundamental  principle  of  such  a 
pacification,  which  Buonaparto  seems  to  the 
very  l.ist  to  have  considered  as  the  mutual 
basis  ofcoramon  interest,  was  such  as  could 
not,  ought  not,  nay,  dare  not,  have  been 
adopted  by  any  ministry  which  England 
could  have  chosen,  so  Ions  as  she  possess- 
ed a  free  Parliament.  Her  principle  of 
pacification  must  have  been  one  that  ascer- 
tained tlie  independence  of  other  powers, 
not  which  permitted  her  own  aggressions, 
and  gave  way  to  those  of  France.  Her 
wealtti,  strength,  and  happiness,  do,  and 
must  always,  consist  in  the  national  inde- 
Dcndence  of  the  states  upon  the  continent. 
Vol.  I.  W2 
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Hanseatic  League,  were  closed  against  Eng- 
lish commerce,  so  far  as  absolute  military 
power  could  effect  that  purpose.  Russia 
was  not  so  tractable  in  that  important  mat- 
ter as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
Napoleon's  secret  engagements  with  the 
Czar,  had  led  him  to  hope.     But  .\lexander 

.was  too  powerful  to  be  absolutely  dictated 
to  in  the  enforcement  of  this  anti-commer- 
cial system  ;  and,  indeed,  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  Russian  nation  might  have  rendered 
it  perilous  to  the  Czar  to  enforce  the  non- 
intercourse  to  the  e.xtent  which  Napoleon 
would  have  wished.  The  large,  bulky,  and 
heavy  commodities  of  Russia, — hemp  and 
iron,  and  timber  and  wax,  and  pitch  and  na- 
val stores — that  produce  upon  which  the 
Boyards  of  the  empire  chietiy  depended  for 
their  revenue,  would  not  bear  the  expense 
of  transportation  by  land;  and  England,  in 
full  and  exclusive  command  of  the  sea,  was 
her  only,  and  at  the  same  time  her  willing 
customer.  Under  various  illusory  devices, 
therefore,  England  continued  to  purchase 
Russian  commodities,  and  pay  for  them  in 
her  own  manufactures,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  French  Emperor,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  ukases  of  the  Czar  himself;  and 
to  this  Buonaparte  was  compelled  lo  seem 
blind,  as  what  liis  Russian  ally  could  not,  or 
would  not,  put  an  end  to. 

The  strangest  struggle  ever  witnessed  in 
the  civilized  world  began  now  to  be  main- 
tained, betwixt  Britain  and  those  countries 
who  felt  the  importation  of  British  goods  as 
a  subject  not  only  of  convenience,  but  of 
vital  importance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  on  the  other  ;  whose  ruler  was  de- 
termined that  on  no  account  should  Britain 
either  maintain  intercourse  with  the  conti- 
nent, or  derive  the  inherent  advantages  of  a 
free  trade.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  were 
reinforced  by  others  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror, yet  more  peremptory  and  more  vexa- 
tious. By  a  decree  dated  at  Hamburgh, 
11th  December,  and  another  promulgated  at 
Milan,  17th  December  1S07,  Napoleon  de- 
clared Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade — all  na- 
tions whatever  were  prohibited  not  only  to 
trade  with  her,  but  to  deal  in  any  articles 
of  British  manufacture.  Agents  were  nam- 
ed in  every  sea-port  and  trading  town  on 
the  part  of  Buonaparte.  There  was  an  or- 
dinance that  no  ship  should  be  admitted  in- 
to any  of  the  ports  of  the  continent  without 
certificates,  as  they  wore  called,  of  origin  ; 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  that  no 
part  of  their  cargo  was  of  British  produce. 
These  regulations  were  met  bv  others  on 
the  part  of  Britain,  called  the  Orders  in 
Council.  They  permitted  all  neutrals  to 
trade  with  countries  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  providing  they  touched  at  a  British 
port,  and  paid  the  British  duties.  Neutrals 
were  thus  placed  in  a  most  undesirable  pre- 
dicament betwixt  the  two  great  contending 

'powers.  If  ihry  neglected  the  British  Or- 
ders in  Council,  they  were  captured  by 
the  cruizers  of  Kni>land,  with  which  the  sea 
was  covered.  If  they  paid  duties  at  British 
ports,  they  were  confiscated,  if  the  fact 
could  be  discovered,  on  arrival  at  any  port 
under  French  influcuce.    This  led  to  every 


species  of  deception  by  which  the  rea.. 
character  of  the  mercantile  transaction 
could  De  disguised.  False  papers,  false  en 
tries,  false  registers,  were  everywhere  pro- 
duced ;  and  such  were  the  profits  attending 
the  trade,  that  the  most  trusty  and  trusted 
agents  of  Buonaparte,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  his  empire,  were  found  willing  to 
wink  at  this  contraband  commerce,  and  ob- 
tained great  sums  fordoing  so.  All  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Europe,  this  struggle  was 
keenly  maintained  betwixt  the  most  power- 
ful individual  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  society  which  he 
controlled — wants  and  wishes  not  the  less 
eagerly  entertained,  that  they  were  direct- 
ed towards  luxuries  and  superfluities. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
ill  which  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  and 
natural    princes   still   nominally   survived, 
which  gave  an  extended  vent  to  the  objects 
of  British  commerce.     Buonaparte,  indeed, 
had  a  large  share  of  its  profits,  since  Portu- 
gal, in  particular,   paid  him  great  sums  to 
connive  at  her  trade  with  England.     But  at 
j  last  the  weakness  of  Portugal,  and  the  total 
I  disunion   of  the    Royal    Family    in   Spain, 
I  suggested  to  Napoleon  the  thoughts  of  ap- 
I  propriatiug  to  his  own  fiimily,  or  rather  to 
1  himself,    tliat  noble   portion  of  the    conti 
nent  of  Europe.     Hence  arose  the  Soaniih 
I  contest,  of  which  he  afterwards  said  in  bit- 
I  terness,  "That  wretched  war  was  my  ruin 
I  — It  divided  my  forces — multiplied  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  efTorts,  and  injured  my  char- 
acter for  morality."     But  could  he  expect 
better  results  from  a  usurpation,  executed 
under  circumstances  of  treachery  perfectly 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  Europe  ?  Be- 
fore entering,  however,  upon  this  new  and 
most  important  a-ra  of  Napoleon's  history, 
it   is    necessary  hastily  to    resume    some 
account  of  the  previous   relations  between 
France  and  the  Peninsula  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Manuel  de  Godoy,  a  favourite  of  Charles 
IV.  and  the  paramour  of  his  profligate 
Queen,  was  at  the  time  the  uncontrolled 
minister  of  Spain.  He  bore  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  or  of  Peace,  as  it  was 
termed  for  brevity's  sake,  on  account  of  his 
having  completed  the  pacification  of  Basle, 
which  closed  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
twixt Spain  and  France.  By  the  subse- 
quent treaty  of  Saint  Ildephonso,  he  had 
established  an  alliance,  off"ensive  and  de- 
fensive, betwixt  the  two  countries,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Spain  liad  taken  from 
tune  to  time,  without  hesitation,  every 
step  which  Buonaparte's  interested  policy 
recommended.  But  notwithstanding  this 
subservience  to  the  pleasure  of  the  French 
ruler,  Godoy  seems  in  secret  to  have  nour 
'islied  hopes  of  getting  free  of  the  French 
yoke  ;  and  at  the  very  period  vyhen  ,th 
Prussian  war  broke  out,  without  any  ne 
cessity  which  could  be  discovered,  he  sud- 
denly'called  tiio  Spanish  forces  to  arms, 
addressing  to  them  a  proclamation  of  a 
boastful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  mysteri- 
ous character,  indicating  that  the  country 
was  in  danger,  and  that  some  great  exertion 
was  expected  from  the  Spanish  armies  ia, 
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her  uehalf.  Buonaparte  received  tiiisproc- 
lainntiun  on  theTieli!  of  battle  at  Jena,  and 
is  said  to  have  sworn  vengeance  against 
Spain.  The  nevs  of  that  great  victory  soon 
altered  Godoy's  military  attitude,  and  the 
minister  could  find  no  better  excuse  for  it, 
than  to  pretend  that  he  had  armed  against 
an  appreiiended  invasion  of  the  Moors. 
Napoleon  permitted  the  circumstance  to 
remain  unexplained.  It  had  made  him 
aware  of  Godov's  private  sentiments  in 
respect  to  h'mself  andlo  1-rance,  if  he  had 
before  doubted  them  ;  and  though  passed 
over  without  farther  notice,  this  hasty  ar- 
mament of  180G  was  assuredly  not  dismiss- 
ed from  his  thoughts. 

In  the  state  of  abasement  under  which 
■Jhev  I'elt  their  government  and  royal  fami- 
ly to  have  fallen,  the  hopes  and  affections 
of  the  Spaniards  were  naturally  turned  on 
the  heir-apparent,  wliose  succession  to  the 
crown  thev  looked  forward  to  as  a  sij^'nal  for 
better  things,  and  who  was  well  understood 
to  be  at  open  variance  with  the  all-power- 
ful Godoy.  The  Prince  of  the  .Xsturias, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
any  portion  of  that  old  heroic  pride,  and 
love  of  independence,  which  ought  to  have 
marked  the  future  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
not  revolted  at  the  sway  which  Buonaparte 
held  in  Europe  and  in  Spain,  and  far  from 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  French  influence, 
he  endeavoured  to  secure  Buonaparte's  fa- 
vour for  his  own  partial  views,  by  an  offer 
to  connect  his  own  interests  in  an  indisso- 
luble manner  with  those  of  Napoleon  and 
his  dynasty.  Assisted  by  some  of  the  gran- 
dees, who  were  most  especially  tired  of 
Godoy  and  his  administration,  the  Prince 
wrote  Buonaparte  a  secret  letter,  express- 
ing the  highest  esteem  for  his  person  ;  in- 
timating the  condition  to  which  his  father, 
whose  too  great  goodness  of  disposition 
had  been  misguided  by  wicked  counsellors, 
had  reduced  the  flourishing  kingdom  of 
Spain  ;  requesting  the  counsels  and  support 
of  t!ie  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  detect  the 
schemes  of  those  perfidious  men  ;  and  en- 
tr'^-ating,  that,  as  a  pledge  of  the  paternal 
protection  which  he  solicited,  the  Emperor 
would  grant  him  tlie  honour  of  allying  him 
»vith  one  of  his  relations. 

In  this  manner  the  heir-apparent  of 
Spain  threw  himself  into  the  arms,  or,  more 
properly,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  ;  but  he 
did  not  meet  the  reception  he  had  hoped 
for.  Buonaparte  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  Charles  IV.,  and  with 
t'int  verv  Godoy  whom  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Prince  to  remove  or  ruin  ;  and  as  they 
could  second  his  views  with  all  the  rc- 
maininj  forces  of  Spain,  while  Prince  Fer- 
dinand was  in  possession  of  no  actual  pow- 
er or  authority,  the  former  were  for  the 
time  preferable  allies.  The  Prince's  offer. 
Rs  what  might  be  aseful  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, was  for  the  present  neither  accept- 
ed nor  refused.  Napoleon  was  altogether 
e\lent.  The  fate  of  the  Royal  Family  was 
thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Stranger.  Their 
fate  was  probably  already  determined.  But 
before  expelling  the  Bouroons  from  Spain, 


Napoleon  judged  it   most   politic    to   use 
thoir  forces  in  subduing  Portugal. 

The  flower  of  the  Spanish  armv,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana,  had  been  marched 
into  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  auxiliaries  of  France.  Another  de- 
tachment had  been  sent  lo  Tuscany,  com- 
manded by  O'Farrcl.  So  far  t!ic  kingdom 
was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  her  own 
best  troops  ;  the  conquest  of  Portugal  was 
to  be  made  a  pretext  for  introducing  th» 
French  army  to  dictate  to  the  whole  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Portugal  was  under  a  singularly  weak 
government.  Her  army  was  ruined;  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  her  nobility  was  lost; 
her  sole  hope  for  continuing  in  existence, 
under  the  name  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
rested  in  her  power  of  purchasing  the 
clemency  of  France,  and  some  belief  that 
Spain  would  not  permit  her  own  territo- 
ries to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  anni- 
hilating an  unoffending  neighbour  and  ally. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was  required, 
by  France  and  Spain  jointly,  to  shut  his 
ports  against  the  English,  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  Britain,  and  to  arrest  the  per- 
sons of  her  s'jhjects  wherever  they  could 
be  found  within  his  dominions.  The 
Prince  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  first  part 
of  this  proposal ;  the  last  he  peremptorily 
refused,  as  calling  upon  him  at  once  to  vio- 
late tlie  faith  of  trr-ntics  and  the  riglits  of 
hospitality.  .\nd  the  British  merchants  re- 
ceived intimation,  that  it  w-ould  be  wisdom 
to  close  their  coniincrcial  concerns,  and 
retire  from  a  country  which  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  protecting  them. 

In  the  meantime,  a  singular  treaty  was 
signed  at  Fontainblcau.  for  the  partition  of 
iln»  ancient  kingdom  of  Portugal.  By  this 
agreement,  a  regular  plan  was  laid  for  in- 
vading Portugnl  with  French  and  Spanish 
armies,  accomplishing  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  dividing  it  into  three  parts. 
The  northern  provinces  were  to  form  a 
small  principality  for  the  King  of  Etruria 
(who  was  to  cede  his  Italian  dominions  to 
Napoleon  ;)  another  portion  was  to  be  given 
in  sovereignty  to  Godoy.  with  the.  title  of 
King  of  the  Xlgarves  ;'and  a  third  was  to 
remain  in  sequestration  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  By  the  treaty  of  Fontainblcau,  Na- 
poleon obtained  two  important  advantages  ; 
the  first,  that  Portugal  should  be  conquer- 
ed ;  the  second,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Spanish  troops  should  be  employed  on  the 
expedition,  and  their  native  country  thus 
deprived  of  their  assistance.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  he  ever  intended  Godoy 
or  the  King  of  Etruria.  should  gain  any 
thing  by  the  stipulations  in  their  behalf. 

Junot,  one  of  the  most  grasping,  extrava- 
gant, and  profligate  of  ihe  French  generals, 
a  man  whom  Buonaparte  himself  has  stig- 
matized as  a  monster  of  rapacity,  was  ap- 
pointed to  march  upon  Lisbon,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  charge  of  reconciling  to  the  yoke 
of  the  invaders,  a  nation  who  had  neither 
provoked  war  nor  attempted  resis^tance. 
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Two  additional  armies,  consisting  partly  ,  feet  of  the  invader,  or  be  made  captive  to 
of  French  and  partly  of  Spaniards,  supported  ;  enhance  iiis  triumph.  THfe  kingdom  of  Pcr- 
the  attack  of  Junot.  A  French  army,  j  tugai  liad  spacious  realms  beyond  the  At- 
amounting  to  40,000  men,  was  formed  at  lantic,  in  which  its  royal  family  mi^'ht  seek 
Bayonne,°in  terms  of  tiie  treaty  of  Fontain-  !  refuge.  The  British  ambassador  offered 
bleau  destined,  it  vvas  pretended,  to  act  as  |  every  facility  which  her  squad  un  could  af- 
an  army  of  reserve,  in  case  the  English  ford,  and,  as  is  now  known,  granted  the 
should  land  troops  for  the  defence  of  For-  j  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  that  she  would 
tu^al,  but  which,  it  had  been  stipulated,  was  j  acknowledge  no  government  which  the  in- 
on°no  account  to  enter  Spain,  unless  such  a  |  vaders  might  establish  in  Portugal,  to  the 
crisis  should  demand  their  presence.  It  {  prejudice  of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The 
will    presently    appear   what  was   the  true    Prince   Regent,  with  the  whole  royal  fami 


purpose  of  this  army  of  reserve,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  really  intended 
to  enter  the  Spanish  territory. 

Meantime  Junot  advanced  upon  Lisbon 
with  such  extraordinary  forced  marches,  as 
very  much  dislocated  and  exhausted  his  ar- 
my. But  this  was  of  the  less  consequence, 
because,  aware  that  he  could  not  make  an 
effectual  resistance,  the  Prince  Regent  had 
determined  that  he  would  not,  by  an  inef- 
fectual show  of  defence,  give  the  invaders 
a  pretext  to  treat  Portugal  like  a  conquered 
country.  He  resolved  at  this  late  hour  to 
comply  even  with  the  last  and  harshest  of 
the  terms  dictated  by  France  and  Spain,  by 
putting  the  restraint  of  a  register  on  British 
subjects  and  British  property  ;  but  he  had 
purposely  delayed  compliance,  till  little 
was  left  that  could  be  affected  by  the  meas- 
ure. The  British  Factory,  so  long  domicili- 
ated at  Lisbon,  had  left  the  Tagus  on  the 
18th  of  October,  amid  the  universal  regret 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  British  resident 
minister.  Lord  Strangford,  although  feeling 
compassion  for  the  force  under  which  the 
Prince  Regent  acted,  was,  nevertheless,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  considering  these  un- 
friendly steps  as  a  declaration  against  Eng- 
land. He  took  down  the  British  arms,  de- 
parted from  Lisbon  accordingly,  and  went 
on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  squadron,  then 
lying  off  the  Tagus.  The  Marquis  of  Mal- 
rialva  was  then  sent  as  an  ambassador  e.\tra- 
ordinaiy,  to  state  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  com- 
plied with  the  whole  of  their  demands,  and 
to  request  that  the  march  of  their  forces 
upon  Lisbon  should  be  countermanded. 

Junot  and  his  army  had  by  this  lime 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  entering, 
he  said,  as  the  friends,  allies,  and  protectors 
of  the  Portuguese,  come  to  save  Lisbon  from 
the  fate  of  Copenhagen,  and  relieve  the  in- 
habitants from  the  yoke  of  the  maritime  ty- 
rants of  Europe.  He  promised  the  utmost 
good  discipline  on  the  part  of  his  troops, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  constantpljii- 
der  and  exactions  of  the  French  were  em- 
bittered by  wanton  scorn  and  acts  of  sacri- 
lege, which,  to  a  religious  people,  seemed 
peculiarly  horrible.  Nothing,  liowevcr,  re- 
tarded the  celerity  of  his  march  ;  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  it  was  his  master's 
most  anxious  wish  to  seize  the  persons  of 
*  the  Portuguese  Loyal  Family,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

But  the  Prince,  although  his  general  dis- 
position was  gentle  and  compromising,  had, 
on  this  occasion,  impressions  not  unworthy 
of  the  heir  of  Braganza.  He  had  determin- 
ed that  he  would  not  kiss  the  du8,t  it  the 


ly,  embarked  on  board  the  Portuguese  ves- 
sels of  the  line,  hastily  rigged  out  as  they 
were,  and  indifferently  prepared  for  sea  j 
and  thus  afforded  modern  Europe,  for  the 
first  time,  an  example  of  that  species  of 
emigration,  frequent  in  ancient  days,  when 
kings  and  princes,  expelled  from  their  na- 
tive seats  by  the  strong  arm  of  violence, 
went  to  seek  new  establishments  in  distant 
countries.  The  royal  family  embarked* 
amid  the  tears,  cries,  and  blessings  of  the 
people,  from  the  very  spot  whence  X'asco  de 
Gaina  loosened  his  sails,  to  discover  for 
Portugal  new  realms  in  the  East.  The 
weather  was  as  alooniy  as  were  the  actors 
and  spectators  of  this  affecting  scene  ;  and 
the  firmness  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  nation  which  he  was  leaving, 
aware  that  his  longer  presence  might  have 
exposed  himself  to  insult,  but  could  have 
had  no  effect  in  ameliorating  their  own  fate. 
Junot,  within  a  day's  march  of  Lisbon, 
was  almost  frantic  with  rage  when  he  heard 
this  news.  He  well  knew  how  much  the 
escape  of  the  Prince,  and  the  resolution  he 
had  formed,  would  diminish  the  lustre  ot 
his  own  success  in  the  eyes  of  his  master. 
Once  possessed  of  the  Prince  Regent's  per- 
son, Buonaparte  had  hoped  to  get  him  to 
cede  possession  of  the  Brazils  ;  and  trans- 
marine acquisitions  had  for  jVapoleon  all  the 
merit  of  novelty.  The  empire  of  the  House 
of  Braganza  in  the  ne%v  world,  was  now  ef- 
fectually beyond  his  reach  ;  and  his  general, 
thus  far  unsuccessful,  might  have  sonve  rea- 
son to  dread  the  excess  of  his  master's  dis- 
appointment. 

Upon  the  first  of  December,  exhausted 
with  their  forced  marches,  and  sufficiently 
miserable  in  equipment  and  appearance,  the 
French  vanguard  approached  the  city,  and 
their  general  might  see  the  retreating  sails 
of  the  vessels  which  deprived  him  of  so 
fair  a  portion  of  his  prize.  Junot,  however, 
was  soon  led  to  resume  confidence  in  his 
own  merits.  He  had  been  connected  with 
Buonaparte  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  his  fortunes,  which  he  had  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. Such  qualifications,  and  his  having 
married  a  lady  named  Comnene,  who  affirm- 
ed herself  to  be  descended  from  the  blood 
of  the  (ircek  emperors,  was  sufficient,  he 
thought,  to  entitle  him  to  expect  the  vacant 
throne  of  Lisbon  from  the  hand  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  he  acted  as  if  al- 
ready in  possession  of  supreme  power.  He 
took  possession  of  the  hocse  belonging  to 
the  richest  merchant  in  the  city,  and  al- 
though  he   received  twelve   hundred  cru- 
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cadoes  a  month  for  his  table,  he  compelled 
his  landlord  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  of 
bis  establishment  which  was  placed  on  the 
most  extrava-^ant  scaie  of  splendour.  His 
inffrior  orficers  took  the  hint,  nor  were  the 
soldiers  slow  in  follow  ing  the  example.  The 
extortions  and  lapacit^  pracliscd  in  Lisbon 
seemed  to  leave  all  loriner  excesses  of  the 
French  army  far  behind.  This  led  to  quar- 
rels betwixt  the  French  and  the  natives; 
blood  was  shed  ;  public  executions  took 
pl;''-e,  and  the  invaders,  proceeding  to  re- 
duce and  disband  the  remnant  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese army,  showed  their  positive  inten- 
tion to  retain  the  kingdom  under  their  own 
exclusive  authority. 

This  purpose  was  at  last  intimated  by  an 
ofTicial  documentor  proclamation,  issued  by 
Junot  under  Buonaparte's  orders.  It  de- 
clared, that,  by  leaving  his  kingdom,  the 
Prkice  of  Brazil  had  in  fact  abdicated  the 
sovereignty,  and  that  Portugal,  having  be- 
come a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Napoleon, 
should,  for  the  present,  be  governed  by  the 
French  General- in-chief,  in  name  of  the 
Emperor.  The  French  flag  was  according- 
ly displayed,  the  arms  of  Portugal  every- 
where removed.  The  property  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  of  all  who  had  followed 
him,  was  sequestrated,  with  a  reserve  in  fa- 
vour of  those  who  should  return  before  the 
15th  day  of  February,  the  proclamation  be- 
ing published  upon  the  first  day  of  that 
month.  The  next  demand  upon  the  unhap- 
py country,  was  for  a  contribution  of  forty 
millions  of  crusadoes,  or  four  millions  and  a 
halfsterling;  which,  laid  upon  a  population 
of  something  less  than  three  millions,  came 
to  about  thirty  shillings  a-head  ;  while  the 
share  of  the  immense  numbers  who  could 
pay  nothing,  fell  upon  the  upper  and  mid- 
dling ranks,  who  had  still  some  property  re- 
raainini;.  There  was  not  specie  enough  in 
the  country  to  answ'er  the  demand  ;  but 
plate,  valuables,  British  goods,  and  colonial 
produce,  were  received  instead  of  money. 
Some  of  the  French  officers  turned  jobbers 
ia  these  last  articles,  sending  them  off  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  sold  to  advantage. 
Some  became  money-brokers,  and  bought 
up  paper-money  at  a  discount.  So  little  . 
does  the  profession  of  arms  retain  of  its  dis-  | 
interested  and  gallant  character,  when  its 
professors  become  habituated  and  accus- 
tomed depredators. 

The  proclamation  of  2d  February,  vesting 
the  government  of  Portugal  in  General  Ju- 
not,  as   the   representative  of  the    French 
Empire,    seemed   entirely  to  abrogate  the 
treaty   o^  Fontainbleau,  and   in  fact  reallv 
did   so,  except  as  to  such  articles  in  favour 
of  Napoleon,  as  he  himself  chose  should  re-! 
main  in  force.     .\s  for  the  imaginary  prince-  j 
dom  of  .\l!iirves.  with   which  Godoy  was  to  I 
have  been  invested,  no  more  was  ever  said  I 
oh  thought  about  it ;  nor  was  he  in  any  con- 
dition to  assert  his  claim  to  it,  however  for- 1 
mal  the  stipulation.  j 

While  the  French  were  taking  possession 
of  Portugal,  one  of  those  scandalous  scenes 
took  place  in  the   royal    family   at    Madrid,  ! 
which  are  often  found  to  precede  the  fall  of  i 
•  shaken  throne.  I 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  discon* 
tent  of  the  Prince  of  Aslurias  with  his  father, 
or  rather  his  father's  minister.  We  have 
mentioned  that  he  had  desired  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  family  of  Buonaparte,  in  order 
to  secure  his  protection,  but  that  the  Em[)e- 
ror  of  France  had  given  no  direct  encour- 
agement to  his  suit.  Still,  a  considerable 
party,  headed  by  the  Duke  del  Iiifantado, 
and  the  Cation  Escoiquiz,  wiio  had  been  the 
Prince's  tutor,  relying  upon  the  general 
popularity  of  Ferdinand,  seem  to  have  un- 
dertaken some  cabal,  having  for  its  object 
probably  the  deposition  of  the  old  King  and 
the  removal  of  Godoy.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered ;  the  person  of  the  Prince  was  se- 
cured, and  Charles  made  a  clamorous  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
opinion  of  tlie  world.  He  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conspirators  had  been  aimed 
at  his  life,  and  that  of  his  faithful  minister; 
and  produced,  in  support  of  this  unnatural 
charge,  two  letters  from  Ferdinand,  address- 
ed to  his  parents,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
(in  general  terms)  having  failed  in  duty  to 
his  father  and  sovereign,  and  says,  "  that  he 
has  denounced  his  advisers,  professes  re- 
pentance, and  craves  pardon."  The  reality 
of  this  affair  is  not  easily  penetrated.  That 
there  had  been  a  conspiracy,  is  more  than 
probable  ;  the  intended  parricide  was  prob- 
ably an  aggravation,  of  which  so  weak  a  man 
as  Charles  IV.  might  be  easily  convinced 
by  the  arts  of  his  wife  and  her  paramour. 

So  standing  matters  in  that  distracted 
house,  both  father  and  son  appealed  to  Buo- 
naparte, as  the  august  friend  and  ally  of 
Spain,  and  the  natural  umpire  of  the  dis- 
putes in  its  royal  family.  But  Napoleon 
nourished  views  which  could  not  be  served 
by  giving  either  party  an  effectual  victory 
over  the  other.  He  caused  his  ambassador, 
Boauharnois,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias.  Charles  IV.  and  his 
minister  were  alarmed  and  troubled  at  find- 
ing his  powerful  ally  take  interest,  even  to 
this  extent,  in  behalf  of  his  disobedient  son. 
They  permitted  themselves  to  allude  to  the 
private  letter  from  the  Prince  of  .\sturias  to 
Napoleon,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
fireat  Emperor  would  not  permit  a  rebel- 
lious soil  to  shelter  himself  bv  an  alliance 
with  his  Imperial  family.  The  touching 
this  chord  was  what  Buonaparte  desired.  It 
gave  him  a  pretext  to  assume  a  haughty, 
distant,  and  offended  aspect  towards  the 
reigning  Kini,  who  had  dared  to  suspect 
him  of  bad  faith,  and  had  mentioned  with 
less  than  due  consideration  the  name  of  a 
ludy  of  the  Imperial  Jiouse. 

(iodoy  was  tcrritiod  at  The  interpretation 
put  upon  the  remonstrances  made  by  him- 
self and  his  master,  by  the  a^vful  arbiter  of 
their  destiny.  Izqnierdo,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, was  directed  to  renew  his  appli- 
cations to  the  Emperor,  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  assuring  him  that  a  match  with 
his  family  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
acceptable  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Charles 
wrote  v\'ith  his  own  hand  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  it  was  Napoleon's  policy  to 
appear  haiirrhty,  distant,  indi.Terent,  and  of- 
fended ;  and  to  teach  the  contending  father 
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and  son,  who  both  looked  to  him  as  their 
judge,  the  painful  feelings  of  mutual  sus- 
pense. In  the  mean  time,  a  new  levy  of 
the  conscription  put  into  his  hands  a  fresh 
army  ;  and  forty  thousand  men  were  station- 
ed at  Bayonne.  to  add  weight  to  his  media- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

About  this  period,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  to  the  ablest  of  liis  counsell  '-s,  Tal- 
leyrand and  Fouche,  tiie  resolution  he  had 
formed,  that  the  Spanish  race  of  the  House 
of  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign.  His 
plan  was  opposed  by  these  sagacious  states- 
men, and  the  opposition  ou  the  part  of  Tal- 
leyrand is  represented  to  have  been  obsti- 
nate. At  a  later  period,  Kapoleon  found  it 
more  advantageous  to  load  Talleyrand  with 
the  charge  of  being  liis  adviser  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  In  I'ouche's  Memoirs, 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  liis  con-, 
versation  with  the  F.mperor  on  that  occa- 
sion, of  which  we  see  room  fuily  to  credit 
the  authenticity.  It  places  before  us,  in  a 
striking  point  of  view,  arguments  for  and 
against  this  extraordinary  and  decisive  mea- 
sure. '•■  Let  Portugal  take  her  fate,"  said 
Fouche,  "  she  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than  an 
English  colony.  But  that  King  of  Spain  has 
given  you  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  ;  he 
has  been  the  humblest  of  your  prefects. 
Besides  take  heed  you  are  not  deceived  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards.  You  have 
a  party  amongst  them  now,  because  they 
look  on  you  as  a  great  and  powerful  poten- 
tate, a  prince,  and  an  ally.  But  you  ought 
to  be  aware  that  the  Spanish  people  possess 
no  part  of  the  German  phlegm.  They  are 
attached  to  their  laws  ;  their  government ; 
their  ancient  customs.  It  would  be  an  er- 
ror to  judge  of  the  national  character  by 
that  of  the  higher  classi-s,  which  are  there, 
as  elsewhere,  corrupted,  and  indifierent  to 
their  country.  Once  more,  take  heed  you 
do  not  convert,  by  such  an  act  of  aggression, 
a  submissive  and  useful  tributary  kingdom, 
into  a  second  La  Vendee.' 

Buonaparte  answered  these  prophetic  re- 
marks, by  observations  on  the  contemptible 
character  of  the  Spanish  government,  the 
imbecility  of  the  King,  and  the  worthless 
character  of  the  minister  ;  the  common 
people,  who  might  be  influenced  to  oppose 
him  by  the  monks,  would  be  dispersed,  he 
said,  by  one  volley  of  cannon.  "'  The  stake 
I  play  for  is  immense — I  will  continue  in 
my  own  dynasty  the  family  system  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  unite  Spain  for  ever  to  the 
destinies  of  France.  Remember  that  the 
sur.  never  sets  on  the  immense  Empire  of 
Chan.es  V." 

Fouche  urged  another  doubt;  whether, 
if  the  flames  of  opposition  should  grow  vio- 
lent in  Spain,  Russia  might  not  be  encour- 
aged to  resume  her  connexion  with  England, 


and  thus  place  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  be- 
twixt two  fires  ?  This  suspicion  Buonaparte 
ridiculed  as  that  of  a  minister  of  police^ 
whose  habits  taught  him  to  doubt  the  very 
existence  of  sincerity.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  he  said,  was  completely  won  over, 
and  sincerely  attached  to  him.  Thus, 
%varned  in  vain  of  the  wrath  and  evil  to 
come.  Napoleon  persisted  in  his  purpose. 

But,  ere  yet  he  pounced  upon  the, tempt- 
ing prey,  in  which  form  Spain  presented 
herself  to  his  eyes,  Napoleon  made  a  hurri- 
ed expedition  to  Italy.  This  journey  had 
several  motives.  '  One  v.-as,  to  interrupt  his 
communications  with  the  royal  family  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  avoid  being  pressed  to  ex- 
plain the  precise  nature  of  his  pretensions 
until  he  was  prepared  to  support  them  by 
open  force,  .\nother  was,  to  secure  the  ut- 
most personal  advantage  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  be- 
fore he  threw  that  document  aside  like 
waste  paper  ;  it  being  his  purpose  that  it 
should  remain  such,  in  so  far  as  its  stipula- 
tions were  in  behalf  of  any  others  than  him- 
self Under  pretext  of  this  treaty,  he  ex- 
pelled from  Tuscany,  or  F.truria,  as  it  was 
now  called,  the  widowed  Queen  of  that  ter- 
ritory. She  now,  for  the  first  time,  learn- 
ed, that  by  an  agreement  to  which  she  was 
no  party,  she  was  to  be  dispossessed  of  her 
own  original  dominions,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  Napoleon  himself  had  guaranteed  to 
her.  and  was  informed  that  she  was  to  re- 
ceive a  compensation  in  Portugal.  This  in- 
creased her  affliction.  "  She  did  not  de- 
sire," she  said,  "  to  share  the  spoils  of  any 
one,  much  more  ofa  sister  and  a  friend." 
Upon  arriving  in  Spain,  and  having  recourse 
to  her  parent,  the  Kingof  Spain,  for  redress 
and  explanation,  she  had  the  Additional  in- 
formation, that  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau 
was  to  be  recognised  as  valid,  in  so  far  as  it 
deprived  her  of  her  territories,  but  was  not 
to  be  of  any  effect  in  as  far  as  it  provided 
her  with  indemnification.  At  another  time, 
or  in  another  history,  this  would  have  been 
dwelt  upon  as  an  aggravated  system  of  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  over  the  unprotected. 
But  the  i'ar  more  important  affairs  of  Spain 
threw  those  of  Elruria  into  the  shade. 

After  so  much  preparation  behind  the 
scenes,  Buonaparte  now  proposed  to  open 
the  first  grand  act  of  the  impending  drama. 
He  wrote  from  Italy  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
that  he  consented  to  the  proposal  which  he 
had  made  for  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  and  one  of  his  kinswo- 
men ;  and  having  thus  maintained  to  the 
last  the  appearances  of  friendship,  he  gave 
orders  to  ttie  French  army  lying  at  Bayonne 
to  enter  Spain  on  different  points,  and  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  strong  fortresses 
by  which  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom  if 
,  defended 
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Obslarel ;  gaudeasque  viam  feci^sc  ruiiia. 
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poleon's Secretarv,  of  the  Emoeror's  attempt  to  commit  Suicide.  After  this  he 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Pampeluna,  Barcelona,  Monjmiic,  arid  St  Sebastian's,  are  fraudulently  seized  by  the 
Fretich. — King  Charles  proposes  to  sail  for  South  America.— Insurrection  at  Aran- 
jucz  in  consequence.— Charles  resigns  the  Crown  infavour  of  Ferdinand. — Murat 
enters  Madrid. — Charles  disai-owes  his  resignation.— General  Saoary  arrives  at 
Madrid. — Xapoleon's  letter  to  Murat.  touching  the  Invasion  of  Spain.— Ferdinand 
is  instigated  to  set  out  to  meet  Xapoleon.— Halts  at  Viltoria,  and  learns  too  late  Napo- 
leon's designs  against  hi/n.— Joins  Buonaparte  at  Bayonne.— Xapoleon  opeiis  his 
designs  to  Escoiquiz  aiid  Cevallos.  both  of  whom  he  finds  intractable. —  He  sends  for 
Charles,  his  Queen,  and  Godoyto  Buyonne.—Shocking  scene  with  Ferdinand,  who 
is  induced  to  abdicate  the  Crotcn  in  favour  of  his  Father,  ifho  resigns  it  next  day 
to  Napoleon. —  This  transfer  is  reluctantly  confirmed  by  Ferdinand,  ivho  with  his 
brothers,  is  sent  to  splendid  imprisonment  at  Vallencay.— Joseph  Buonaparte  is 
appointed  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  joins  Napoleon  at  Bayonne.— Assembly  of 
Notables  convoked. 


Not  a  word*vas  spoken,  or  a  motion  niadft, 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  this  large  I'Vench 
army  into  the  free  territories  of  a  friendly 
power.  JN'jilher  the  Kinrr,  Godoy,  nor  any 
other,  dared  to  complain  oCthe  gross  brcacli 
of  the  treaty  of  Kontainbleau,  which,  in 
stipulating  the  formation  of  the  army  of  re- 
serve at  Bayonne,  positively  provided  that 
it  should  not  cross  the  frontiers,  unless  with 
consent  of  the  Spanish  government.  Re- 
ceived into  the  cities  as  friends  and  allies, 
it  was  the  first  object  of  tlie  invaders  to 
possess  themselves,  by  a  mixture  of  force 
and  fraud,  of  the  fortresses  and  citadels 
which  were  the  keys  of  Spain  on  the  French 
frontier.     The  details  are  curious. 

At  Pampeluna,  a  body  of  French  troops, 
who  apparently  were  amusing  themselves 
with  casting  snow-balls  at  each  other  on 
the  esplanade  of  the  citadel,  continued  their 
e[»ort  till  they  had  an  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  draw-bridge,  pos- 
sessing the  gate,  and  admitting  a  body  of 
their  comrades,  who  had  been  kept  in  readi- 
ness ;  and  the  capture  was  thus  efiected. 

Duhcsme,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops  detacfledupon  Barcelona,  had  obtain- 
ed permission  from  the  Spanish  governor 
to  mount  guards  of  French  along  with  those 
maintained  by  the  native  soldiers.  He  then 
gave  out  that  his  troops  were  about  to 
march  ;  and,  as  if  previous  to  their  moving, 
had  them  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  citadel 
of  the  place,  A  French  general  rode  up 
under  pretence  of  reviewing  these  men, 
then  passed  forward  to  the  gate  of  the  cita- 
del, u  if  t»  speak  to  the  French  portion  of 


the  guard,  A  body  of  Italian  light  troops 
rushed  in  close  after  the  French  olFicor  and 
his  suite;  and  the  citadel  of  Barcelona  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  Monjouic,  the 
citadel,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  Barcelona, 
shared  the  same  fate, 

St,  Sebastian's  was  overpowered  by  a 
body  of  French,  who  had  been  admitted  as 
patients  into  the  hospital. 

Thus  the  first  fruits  of  the  French  inva- 
sion were  the  unresisted  possession  of  these 
four  fortresses,  each  of  which  might  have 
detained  armies  for  years  under  its  walls. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation 
of  the  Spajiish  nation  when  they  saw  their 
frontier  invaded,  and  four  of  the  most  im- 
pregnable forts  in  the  world  thus  easily  lost 
and  won.  There  was  indignation  as  well 
as  sorrow  in  every  countenance  ;  and  even 
at  this  late  hour," had  Chnrles  and  his  son 
attempted  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  have  been  vigorously  answered. 
But  (Jodov,  who  was  the  object  of  national 
hatred,  and  was  aware  that  he  would  in- 
stantlv  become  the  victim  of  any  general 
patriotic  movement,  took  care  to  recom- 
mend onlv  such  measures  of  safety  as  he 
himself  might  have  a  personal  share  in.  He 
had  at  once  comprehended  Napoleon's  In- 
tentions of  seizing  upon  Spain;  and  could 
discern  no  better  course  for  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily, than  that  they  should  follow  the  exam- 
ple to  which  their  own  invasion  of  Portugal 
had  given  rise,  and  transport  themselves, 
like  the  House  of  Braganza,  to  thei'  .South 
.American  pr<>vinces.  But  wliat  in  the  Prince 
of  Brazil,    surrounded  by    such  superior 
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forces,  was  a  justifiable,  nay.  a  magnanimous  I  ing   officer,  and  joined  the    multitude.     A 
effort   to  avoid  personal  captivity,  would    great  scene  of  riot  ensued,  the  crv  was  uni- 


have  been  in  the  King  of  Spain  the  pusilla- 
nimous desertion  of  a  post,  which  he  had 
yet  many  means  of  defending. 

Nevertheless,  upon  Godoy's  suggestion, 
the  voyage  for  America  was  determined  on, 
and  troops  were  hastily  collected  at  Madrid 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  retreat  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  Cadiz,  where  tliey  were  to 
embark.  The  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
King's  mind  was  artfully  increased  by  a 
letter  from  Napoleon,  expressing  deep  re- 
sentment at  the  coldness  which  Charles,  as 
he  alleged,  had  exhibited  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  match  with  his  house.  The 
intimidated  King  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  desired  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  in- 
stant conclusion  of  the  marriage,  but  at  the 
same  time  redoubled  his  preparations  for 
departure.  This  effect  was  probably  exactly 
whatNapoleon  intended  to  produce.  If  the 
King  went  off  to  America,  his  name  might 
be  used  to  curb  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  ;  and  the  chance  of  influencing  the 
countries  where  the  precious  metals  are 
produced,  would  be  much  increased,  should 
they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  weak 
Charles  and  the  profligate  Godoy. 

Meantime,  the  resolution  of  the  King  to 
depart  from  the  royal  re;;idenceof  .Vranjucz 
to  Cadiz,  with  the  purpose  of  going  from 
theuce  to  New  Spain,  began  to  get  abroad 
among  the  people  of  all  ranks.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Castile  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Sovereign.  The  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  his  brother  joined  in  a  strong 
protest  against  the  measure.  The  populace, 
partaking  the  sentiments  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent and  Council,  treated  the  departure  of 
the  King  as  arising  out  of  some  scheme  of 
the  detested  Godoy,  and  threatened  to  pre- 
vent it  by  force.  The  unfortunate  and  per- 
plexed monarch  changed  his  opinions,  or 
nis  language  at  least,  with  every  new  coun- 
sellor and  every  new  alarm. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  w'alls  of  the 
palace  were  covered  with  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, professing  his  Majesty's  intentions  to 
remain  with  and  share  the  fate  of  his  sub- 
jects. Great  crowds  assembled  joyfully  be- 
neath the  balcony,  on  which  the  Royal 
Family  appeared  and  received  the  thanks  of 
their  people,  for  their  determination  to  abide 
amongst  them.  But,  in  the  course  of  that 
same  evening,  the  movements  among  the 
guards,  and  the  accumulation  of  cairiages 
and  baggage,  seemed  plainly  to  indicate  im- 
mediate intentions  to  set  forth.  While  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  were  agitated  by 
appearances  so  contradictory  of  the  royal 
proclamation,  an  accidental  quarrel  took 
place  betwixt  one  of  the  King's  body-guard 
and  a  bvstander,    when  the   former  lired  a 


versal  to  destroy  Godoy,  and  some, 
said,  demanded  the  abdication  or  deposition 
of  the  King.  Godoy's  hou?e  was  plundered 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  outrages  com- 
mitted on  all  who  were  judged  his  friends 
and  counsellors. 

In  tlie  morning  the  tumult  was  apoeased 
by  the  news  that  the  King  had  dismissed 
his  minister.  But  the  crowd  continued 
strictly  to  search  for  him,  and  at  length  dis- 
covered him.  He  was  beaten,  wounded, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Ferdi- 
nand saved  him  from  instant  death,  on  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  reserved  for  pun- 
ishment by  the  course  ofjustice.  The  peo- 
ple were  delighted  with  their  success  thus 
far,  wlien,  to  complete  their  satisfaction, 
the  old,  weak,  and  unpopular  King,  on  the 
20th  March,  resigned  his  crown  to  Ferdi- 
nand, the  favourite  of  his  subjects,  profess- 
ing an  unconstrained  wish  to  retire  from  the 
seal  of  government,  and  spend  his  life  in 
peace  and  quiet  in  some  remote  province. 
This  resolution  was  unquestionably  hurried 
forward  by  the  insurrection  at  Arauju^z ; 
nor  does  the  attitude  of  a  son,  who  grasps 
at  his  father's  falling  diadem,  appear  good 
orgracci'ul.  Yetit  is  probable  th.itChar'es, 
in  making  this  abdication,  executed  a  reso- 
lution on  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and 
from  which  he  had  chiefly  been  withheld 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  and  Giidoy, 
who  saw  in  the  continuation  of  the  old 
man's  reign  the  only  means  to  prolong  their 
own  power.  The  abdication  was  formally 
intimated  to  Napoleon,  by  a  letter  from  the 
King  himself. 

While  the  members  of  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly were  distracted  by  these  dissensions, 
the  army  of  France  was  fast  approaching 
Madrid,  under  the  command  of  Joachim 
Murat,  the  brother-in-law  of  Buonaparte. 
He  was  at  .\randa  de  Dueroupon  the  day  of 
the  insurrection  at  Aranjucz,  and  his  ap- 
proach to  Madrid  required  decisive  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  tli«  government.  Fer- 
dinand had  formed  an  administration  of 
those  statesmen  whom  the  public  voice 
pointed  out  as  the  best  patriots,  and,  what 
was  thought  synonymous,  the  keenest  op- 
ponents of  Godoy.  There  was  no  time, 
had  there  been  suflicient  spirit  in  the  cou!i- 
cils  of  the  new  Prince,  to  request  this  mil- 
itary intruder  to  stay  upon  his  road  ;  he  was 
a  guest  who  would  have  known  but  too  well 
how  to  make  force  supply  the  want  of  wel- 
come. But  this  alarming  visitor  was,  tlie.y 
next  learned,  to  be  followed  hard  upon  the 
heel  by  one  still  more  formidable.  Napo- 
leon, who  had  hurried  back  to  Paris  from 
Italy,  was  now  setting  oiit#for  Bayonne. 
with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Madrid, 


pistol.     The    literal    flash    of  the    weapon  i  and  witnessing  in  person  the  settlement  of 


coi.ld  not  more  effectually  have  ignited  a 
powder-magazine,  than  its  discharge  gave 
animation  at  once  to  the  general  feelings  of 
the  crowd.  The  few  household  troops  who 
remained  steady,  could  not  check  the  en- 
raged multitude  ;  a  regiment  was  brought 
up,  commanded  by  Ciodoy's  brother,  but 
the  men  made  a  prisoner  of  their  coiumand- 


tlie  Spanish  Peninsula. 

To  render  the  approach  of  the  Emperot 
of  France  yet  more  appalling  to  the  young 
King  and  his  infant  government,  Dcauhar- 
nois.lhe  French  ainhassador,  made  no  recog- 
nition of  Feri'inand's  authority,  but  oliserv- 
cd  a  inyst^rious  and  ominous  silence. 'vl  en 
all  the  other  representatives  of  foreign  pi  ^y- 
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ers  at  Madrid,  made  their  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  new  sovereign.  Murat 
next  appeared,  in  all  the  pomp  of  war; 
brought  ten  thousand  men  wiiliin  the  walls 
of  Madrid,  where  they  were  received  with 
ancient  hospitality,  and  quartered  more  than 
thrice  that  number  in  the  vicinity.  This 
commander  also  wore  a  doubtful  and  cloud- 
ed brow,  and  while  he  expressed  friendship 
for  Ferdinand,  and  good  will  to  his  cause, 
declined  any  definite  acknowledgment  of 
his  title  as  king.  He  was  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  Godoy,  supported  in  the  most 
splendid  style,  and  his  every  wish  watched 
that  it  might  be  attended  to.  But  nothing 
more  could  be  extracted  from  him  than  a 
reference  to  Napoleon's  determination, 
which  he  advised  Ferdinand  to  wait  for  and 
be  guided  by.  In  the  idle  hope  (suggested 
by  French  councils)  that  a  compliment 
might  soothe  either  the  Sultan  or  the  satra|), 
the  sword  of  Francis  I.,  long  preserved  in 
memory  of  his  captivity  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  was  presented  to  Murat  with  great 
ceremony,  in  a  rich  casket,  to  be  by  his 
honoured  hands  transmitted  to  those  of  the 
Emperor  of  France.  The  hope  to  mitigate 
Buonaparte's  severe  resolves  by  such  an 
act /jf  adulation,  was  like  that  of  him  who 
should  hope  to  cool  red-hot  iron  by  a  drop 
of  liciuid  perfume. 

But  though  Murat  and  Beauhamois  were 
very  chary  of  saying  anything  which  could 
commit  their  principal,  they  were  liber.il 
of  their  private  advice  to  Ferdinand  as  his 
professed  friends,  and  joined  in  recom- 
mending that  he  should  send  his  second 
brother,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  to  greet 
Napoleon  upon  hia  entrance  into  Spain,  as 
at  once  a  mark  of  respect  and  as  a  means 
of  propitiating  his  favour.  Ferdinand  con- 
eented  to  this,  as  what  he  dared  not  well 
decline.  But  when  it  was  proposed  that 
he  himself  should  leave  his  capita!,  and  go 
to  meet  Buonaparte  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
already  completely  occupied  by  French 
troops,  he  demurred,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Cevallos,  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  counsel- 
lors, declined  the  measure  proposed,  until, 
at  least,  he  should  receive  express  informa- 
tion of  Napoleon's  having  crossed  the 
frontier.  To  meet  the  French  Emperor  in 
Spain  might  be  courtesy,  but  to  advance 
into  France  would  be  meanness,  as  well  as 
imprudence. 

Meantime,  Murat,  under  pretence  of 
hearing  all  parties  in  tlie  family  quarrel, 
opened,  unknown  to  Ferdinand,  a   corres- 


his  father  as  still  tlie  legitimate   possessor 
of  the  throne  of  Spain. 

A  new  actor  soon  appeared  on  this  busy 
stage.  This  was  Savary,  who  was  often  in- 
trusted with  Buonaparte's  most  delicate  ne- 
gotiations. He  came,  it  was  stated,  to 
inquire  particularly  into  the  character  of 
the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez,  and  of  the  old 
King's  abdication.  He  affected  to  believe 
that  the  explanations  which  Ferdinand  af- 
forded on  these  subjects,  would  be  as  satis- 
factory to  his  sovereign  as  to  himself;  and 
having  thus  opened  the  young  King's  heart, 
by  perfectly  approving  of  his  cause  and  con- 
duct, he  assumed  the  language  of  a  frjend- 
ly  adviser,  and  urged  and  entreated,  by 
every  species  of  argument,  that  Ferdinand 
should  meet  Buonaparte  on  the  road  to 
Madrid ;  and  the  young  sovereign,  beset 
with  difficulties,  saw  no  resource  but  in 
compliance.  The  capital  was  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foreigners. 
The  communications  of  Murat  with  France 
were  kept  open  by  thirty  thousand  more  j 
while,  exclusive  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
whom  the  French  had  withdrawn  to  distant 
realms  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries,  the 
rest  of  the  native  forces  dispersed  over  the 
whole  realm,  and  in  manv  cases  observed 
and  mastered  by  the  French,  did  not  per- 
haps exceed  thirty  thousand  men.  If  Fer* 
dinand  remained  in  Madrid,  therefore,  he 
was  as  much  under  the  mastery  of  the 
French  as  he  would  have  been  when  ad- 
vancing northward  on  the  journey  to  meet 
Buonaparte  ;  while,  to  leave  liis  capital, 
and  raise  his  standard  against  France  in  a 
distant  province,  seemed  an  idea  which 
desperation  only  could  have  prompted. 

Murat,  whose  views  of  personal  ambition 
were  interested  in  the  complete  accom- 
plishment of  the  subjug.ation  of  Spain,  seems 
to  have  seen  no  objection  remaining  when 
military  resistance  was  placed  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  penetration  of  Napoleon 
went  far  deeper;  and,  judging  from  a  letter 
written  to  Murat  on  the  29th  March,  it 
seems  to  have  induced  him  to  pause,  while 
he  surveyed  all  the  probable  chances  which 
might  attend  the  prosecution  of  his  plan. 
The  resignation  of  Charles  IV'.  had,  he  ob 
served,  greatly  complicated  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  and  thrown  him  into  much  perplex- 
ity. '•  Do  not,"  he  continued,  "conceive 
that  you  are  attacking  a  disarmed  nation, 
and  have  only  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
your  troops  to  subject  Spain.  The  Revo- 
lution of  the  20th  Alarch.  when  Charles  re- 


pondence  with  his  father  and  mother.  Tlie    signed  the  throne,  serves  to   show  there  is 


Queen,  equally  attached  to  her  paramour, 
and  filled  with  unnatural  hatred  to  her  son, 
as  Godoy's  enemy,  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance  againot  Ferdinand  and  his  advis- 
ers ;  and  the  'King  at  once  avowed  that  his 
resignation  was  not  the  act  of  his  voluntary 
will,  but  extorted  by  compulsion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  of  .Aranjuez,  and 
its  consequences.  Thus,  the  agents  of 
Buonaparte  obtained  and  transmitted  to  him 
docurasnts,  which,  if  Ferdinand  should 
prove  intractable,  might  afford  ground  for 
setting  his  right  aside,  and  transacting  with 


energy  among  the  Spanish  people.  You 
have  to  do  with  a  nrio  people,  who  will 
display  all  the  enthusiasm  proper  to  men 
whose  political  feelings  have  not  been 
worn  out  by  frequent  exercise.  The  Gran- 
dees and  Clerrjy  are  masters  of  Spain.  If 
tliey  once  entertain  fear  for  their  privileges 
and  political  existence,  they  may  raise  lev 
ies  against  us  en  masse,  which  will  render 
the  war  eternal.  I  have  at  present  parti 
sans  ;  but  if  I  show  myself  in  the  character 
of  a  conqueror.  I  cannot  retain  one  of  them 
The  Prince  of  the  Peace   is   detested,  be 
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cause  they  accuse  him  of  having  betriyed 
Spain  to  France.  The  Prince  of  the  Ast.u- 
rias  Ijas  none  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  a 
monarch,  but  that  will  not  prevent  their 
making  him  out  a  hero,  providing  he  stands 
forth  in  opposition  to  us.  I  will  have  no 
violence  offered  to  the  persons  of  that  fam- 
ily— it  is  needless  to  render  ourselves  un- 
necessarily odious." 

Napoleon,  in  this  remarkable  document, 
touches  again  on  the  hazard  of  a  popular 
■war  in  Spain,  and  on  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  interference  of  the  English  ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  consider  what  course  his 
own  politics  demand.  "  Shall  I  go  to  Mad- 
rid, and  there  exercise  the  power  of  a  grand 
Protector  of  the  realm  of  Spain,  by  deciding 
between  the  father  and  son  ? — Were  1  to 
replace  Charles  and  his  minister,  they  are 
so  unpopular  that  they  could  not  sustain 
themselves  three  months.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  Ferdinand  is  the  enemy  of  France  ; 
and  to  set  him  on  the  throne  would  be  to 
gratify  those  parties  in  the  state  who  have 
long  desired  the  destruction  of  her  authori- 
ty. A  matrimonial  alliance  would  be  but  a 
feeble  tie  of  union  betwixt  us. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  your  Highness  hav- 
ing so  hastily  possessed  yourself  of  the  cap- 
ital. You  ought  to  have  kept  the  army  at 
ten  leagues  distant  from  Madrid.  You 
could  not  be  sure  whether  the  people  and 
the  magistracy  would  have  recognized  the 
yeung  King.  Your  arrival  has  powerfully 
served  him,  by  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
Spaniards.  I  have  commanded  Savary  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  old  King, 
and  he  will  inform  you  of  what  passes.  In 
the  meantime,  I  prescribe  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  conduct: — 

"  You  will  take  care  not  to  engage  me  to 
hold  any  interview  with  Ferdinand  within 
Spain,  unless  yoi'  judge  the  situation  of 
things  such,  that  I  have  no  alternative  save 
acknowledging  him  as  King.  You  will  use 
all  manner  of  civility  towards  the  old  King, 
the  Queen,  and  Godoy,  and  will  require 
that  the  same  honours  be  rendered  to  them 
as  heretofore.  You  will  so  manage,  that 
the  Spaniards  may  not  suspect  the  course  I 
intend  to  pursue.  This  will  not  be  difficult, 
for  I  have  not  fixed  upon  it  myself."  He 
then  recommends,  that  such  insinuations 
be  made  to  all  classes,  as  may  best  induce 
them  to  expect  advantages  from  a  more 
close  union  with  France  ;  exhorts  Murnt  to 
trust  his  interests  exclusively  to  his  care  ; 
hints  that  Portugal  will  remain  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  and  enjoins  the  strictest  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  French  soldiery.  Lastly, 
he  enjoins  Murat  to  avoid  all  explanation 
with  the  .Spanish  generals,  and  all  interfer- 
ence with  their  order  of  march.  "There 
must  not,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  be  a  sin- 
gle match  burnt  ;"  and  in  another,  he  uses 
the  almost  prophetic  expression, — "  If  war 
once  break  out.  all  is  lost." 

This  letter  lias  a  iiigh  degree  of  interest, 
U  it  tends  to  show,  that  not  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection escaped  llie  prescient  eye  of  Na- 
poleon, although  the  headlong  course  of  his 


which  his  political  wisdom  had  foreseen  and 
delineated.  The  immense  object  of  ad- 
ding Spain  to  his  empire,  seemed  worthy  of 
being  pursued,  even  at  the  risk  of  stirring 
to  arms  her  hardy  population,  and  exciting 
a  national  war,  which  he  himself  foretold 
might  prove  perpetual. 

Meantime,  to  assist  the  intrigues  of  Mu- 
rat, there  was  carried  on  a  sort  of  under 
plot,  the  object  of  which  was  to  disguise 
Napoleon's  real  intentions,  and  induce  the 
counsellors  of  Ferdinand  to  conclude,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  use  his  power  over 
.Spain,  save  for  the  attainment  of  seme  lim- 
ited advantages,  far  short  (,f  engrossing  the 
supreme  authority,  and  destroying  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom,  VVitli  this 
view,  some  illusory  terms  held  out  had 
been  communicated  by  Duroc  to  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  Izquierdo,  and  of  which 
Ferdinand's  council  had  received  informa- 
tion. Those  seemed  to  intimate,  that  Na- 
poleon's exactions  from  Spain  might  be 
gratified  by  the  cession  of  Navarre,  and 
some  part  of  her  frortier  on  the  north,  in 
exchange  for  the  whole  of  Portugal,  which, 
according  to  Izquierdo's  information.  Na- 
poleon was  not  unwilling  to  cede  to  Spain. 
Such  an  exchange,  however  objectionable 
on  the  ground  of  policy  and  morality,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  comparatively  e;isy 
ransom,  considering  the  disastrous  state  of 
Spain,  and  the  character  of  him  who  had 
coiled  around  the  derenceless  kingdom  the 
folds  of  his  power. 

Under  all  the  influences  of  hope  and  fear, 
conscious  helplessness,  and  supreme  dread 
of  Napoleon,  Ferdinand  took  his  determina- 
tion, and  announced  to  his  Council  of  State 
his  purpose  of  going  as  far  as  Burgos,  to 
meet  his  faithful  friend  and  mighty  ally  the 
Emperor.  His  absence,  he  said,  would 
amount  to  a  few  days,  and  he  created  his 
uncle,  Don  .\ntonio,  President,  during  that 
time,  ot'  the  High-Council  of  (iovernment. 
An  effort  was  made  by  Ferdinand,  previous 
to  his  departure,  to  open  a  more  friendly 
communication  with  his  father;  but  the  an- 
swer only  bore  that  the  King  was  retiring 
to  rest,  and  could  not  be  troubled. 

On  the  1 1th  April,  in  an  evil  day,  and  an 
hour  of  woe,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Spanish  Romancers,  Ferdinand  set  out  on 
his  jo'iriiev,  accompanied  by  Savary,  who 
eagerly  solicited  that  honour,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  meet  Buonaparte  at  Bur- 
gos. But  at  Burfr-^js  there  were  no  tidings 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Vittoria, 
that  Ferdinand  learned  Najioleon  had  but 
then  reached  Bourdeaiix,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Bayonne.  He  halted,  therefore,  at 
Vittoria,  where  Savary  left  him.  and  went 
on  to  France,  to  render  an  account  to  his 
master  to  what  extent  his  mission  had  suc- 
ceeded, 

.\fraid  lo  advance  orto  retire,  yet  feeling 
ridiculous  in  the  situation  where  he  was, 
Ferdinand's  unpleasant  moments  spent  at 
Vittoria  were  not  much  cheered  by  private 
intelligence  brought  him  by  Don  Mariano 
Urquijo.     This  was  a  Spanish  nobleman  of 


ambition   drove  him  upon  the  very  perils  I  considerable  talent,  who  had  penetrated  the 
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•cheme  of  Napoleon,  and  came  to  inform 
the  young  King  and  his  counsellors,  that 
the  intention  of  Napoleon  was  to  posses^ 
himself  of  the  royal  person,  depose  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Bourbons,  and  name  a  member 
of  his  own  family  to  reign  in  their  stead. 

Another  Spaniard,  Don  Joseph  Hervas, 
the  brother-in-law  of  General  Duroc,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Savary,  had  acquired 
•uch  strong  suspicions  of  the  plot,  that  his 
information  corroborated  that  of  Urquijo. 
The  astounded  sovereign,  and  his  perplex- 
ed advisers,  could  but  allege  the  unlikeli- 
aood,  that  a  hero  like  Napoleon  could  mcdi- 
,  late  such  treachery.  '•  Men  of  extraordi- 
nary talents,"  rep'ied  Urquijo,  "  commit 
great  crimes,  to  attain  great  objects,  and  are 
rot  the  less  entitled  heroes."  He  offer- 
ed to  go  to  Bayonne  as  Ferdinand's  ambas- 
sador; and  advised  him  even  yet  to  make 
his  escape  and  retire  to  some  part  of  his  do- 
minions, where,  free  at  least,  if  not  power- 
ful, he  might  treat  with  Napoleon  on  more 
equal  terms. 

Ferdinand  thought  it  too  late  to  follow 
this  wise  counsel ;  and,  instead  of  attempt- 
inw  an  escape,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Na- 
pi-Ieon,  appealing  to  all  that  he  had  done  to 
show  himself  the  devoted  friend  and  ally 
of  France,  and  endeavouring  to  propitiate 
his  favour.  .\n  answer  was  instantly  re- 
turned, containing  much  that  w  as  alarming 
and  ominous.  In  this  the  Emperor  treated 
Ferdinand  as  Prince  of  .\sturias,  not  King 
ofSpain — censured  his  earliest  measure  of 
writing  to  himself  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  and,  with  what  seemed  a  jeal- 
ous apprehension  for  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns, blamed  him  for  availing  himself  of 
the  arm  of  the  people  to  shake  his  father's 
thfone.  He  intimated,  that  he  had  taken 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  under  his  own  pro- 
tection ;  hinted  that  the  Prince  ought  not 
to  rip  up  the  follies  of  his  mother — nay,  did 
not  forbear  the  highly  offensive  insinuation, 
that,  by  exposing  her  faults,  Ferdinand 
mitiht  occasion  his  own  legitimacy  to  be 
called  in  question.  Still  he  assured  the 
Prince  of  his  continued  friendship,  declared 
himself  anxious  to  have  some  personal  com- 
munication with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
revolution  of  Aranjuez,  and  intimated,  that 
if  the  resignation  of  Charles  should  appear 
to  have  been  voluntary,  he  would  no  longer 
•cruple  to  acknowledge  King  Ferdinand. 

Cevallos,  before-mentioned  as  one  of 
Ferdinand's  wisest  counsellors,  would  fain 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  turn  back  from 
Vittoria  on  receiving  a  letter  of  such  doubt- 
ful tenor.  Even  the  people  of  the  town  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
rash  journey,  and  went  so  far  as  to  cut  the 
traces  of  his  mules.  Ferdinand  however 
proceeded,  entered  France,  and  reached 
Bayonne  ;  placing  himself  thus  in  that  statn 
of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  French  autocrat,  which,  .as  Napoleon 
had  foretold  to  Murat,  could  not  have  had 
■n  existence  at  any  spot  within  the  Spanish 
territory.  Ferdinand  was  now  a  hostage  at 
least,  perhaps  a  prisoner. 

Buonaparte  received  the  anxious  Prince 
with  Battering  distinction,   invited  him  to 


dinner,  and  treated  him  with  the  u?ual  de- 
ference exchanged  between  sovereigns 
when  they  meet.  But  tliat  very  evening  he 
sent  Savary,  by  whose  encouragement  Fer- 
dinand had  been  deluded  to  undertake  this 
journey,  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  was  to  cease  to  reign  in  Spain,  arvd 
that  the  Prince  must  prepare  to  relintiuish 
to  Napoleon  all  right  over  the  territories  of 
his  ancestors. 

Buonaparte  explained  himself  at  length 
to  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  as  the  person  mo  t 
likely  to  reconcile  Ferdinand  to  the  lot, 
which  he  was  determined  should  be  inevita- 
ble. The  Bourbons,  he  said,  were  the  mor- 
tal enemies  of  him  and  of  his  house  ;  hia 
policy  could  not  permit  them  to  reign  in 
Spain.  They  were  incapable  of  wise  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  was  determined  that  Spain 
should  be  wisely  governed  in  future,  her 
grievances  redressed,  and  the  alliance  be- 
twixt her  and  France  placed  on  an  unalter- 
able footing.  "  King  Chr.rles,"  he  said, 
"  is  ready  to  co-operate  in  such  a  revolution, 
by  transferring  to  me  his  own  rifjhts.  Let 
Ferdinand  follow  his  father's  wise  example, 
and  he  shall  have  the  crown  of  Etruria,  and 
my  niece  in  marriage.  Otherwise,  I  will 
treat  with  Kijrj  Charles  exclusively,  and  all 
Ferdinand  can  expect  is  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  when  hostilities  must  ensue 
between  us."  Escoiquiz  justified  the  insur- 
rection at  Aranjuez,  and  pleaded  hard  the 
cause  of  his  former  pupil.  By  protecting 
Ferdinand,  he  said,  Napoleon  might  merit 
and  gain  the  esteem  and  the  aflection  of 
Spain  ;  but  by  an  attempt  to  sul)ject  the  na- 
tion to  a  foreign  yoke,  he  woald  lose  their 
affections  for  ever.  Buonaparte  set  tiieee 
arguments  at  defiance,  'itin  nobles  and 
higher  classes  would,  he  said,  submit  for 
security  of  their  property ;  a  few  severe 
chastisements  would  keep  the  populace  in 
order.  But  he  declared  he  was  determined 
on  the  execution  of  his  p'.an,  should  it  in- 
volve the  lives  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  "The  new  dynasty,"  replied  Escoi- 
quiz, "will  in  that  case  be  placed  on  a  vol- 
cano— an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  will  be  indispensable  to  command  a 
country  of  discontented  shaves."  'J"he  can- 
on was  interrupted  by  Buonaparte,  who  ob- 
served that  they  could  not  agree  upon  their 
principles,  and  said  he  would  on  the  mor- 
row make  known  his  irrevocable  determi- 
nation. 

To  do  Napoleon  justice,  he  at  no  time 
through  this  extraordinary  discussion  made 
the  least  attempt  to  colour  his  selfish  poli- 
cy. "  I  am  desirous,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign,  and  that 
my  own  family  should  succeed  them  on  the 
throne  of  Spain."  He  declared,  th.it  this 
was  best  both  for  Spain  and  France — .above 
all,  that  he  had  the  power  as  well  as  the 
will  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  There  was 
never  a  more  unpalliated  case  of  violent  and 
arbitrary  spoliation.  He  argued  also  with 
Escoiquiz  with  the  most  perfect  good  hu- 
mour, and  pulled  him  familiarly  by  tlie  ear 
as  he  disputed  with  him.  "So  then,  can 
on,"  he  said,  "  you  will  not  enter  into  my 
views  ?" — "  On  the  contrary,"  said  Etcoi- 
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quiz,  "  I  wish  I  could  induce  your  Majesty 
to  adopt  mine,  though  it  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  ears,"  which  Napoleon  was  at 
llin  moment  handling  somewhat  rudely. 

With  Cevallos  the  Emperor  entered  into 
a  more  violent  discussion,  for  Buonaparte 
was  as  choleric  by  temperament,  as  he  was 
upon  retlection  and  by  policy  calm  and  mo- 
derate. Upon  heariniT  Cevallos,  in  a  dis- 
cussion witii  his  minister  Champagny,  in- 
sist in  a  high  tone  upon  the  character  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  feelings  they  were 
likely  to  entertain  on  the  manner  in  which 
Ferdinand  had  been  received,  he  gave  loose 
to  his  native  violence  of  disposition,  accus- 
ed Cevallos  of  being  a  traitor,  because,  hav- 
ing served  the  old  King,  he  was  now  a  coun- 
sellor of  his  son,  and  at  length  concluded 
with  the  characteristic  declaration, — "  1 
have  a  system  of  policy  of  my  own — You 
ought  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas — to  be 
less  SI  .-jceptible  on  the  point  of  honour,  and 
to  beware  how  you  sacriticellie  interests  of 
.Spain  :.o  a  fantastic  loyalty  for  the  Bour- 
bons." 

Cevallos  being  found  as  intractable  as  Es- 
coiquiz,  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  if 
it  could  be  called  so  on  the  part  of  Ferdi- 
nand, w;is  intrusted  to  Don  Pedro  de  La- 
brador. Labrador,  however,  inLMsted  on 
knowing,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary, 
whether  King  Ferdinand  were  at  liberty  ; 
and  if  so,  why  he  was  not  restored  to  his 
own  country  ?  Chainpagny  replied,  that 
sdch  return  could  scarce  be  permitted,  till 
the  Emperor  and  he  came  to  an  understand- 
ing. Cevallos,  in  his  turn,  presented  a  note, 
expressing  on  what  terms  Ferdinand  had 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
and  declaring  his  master's  intention  of  ini- 
ii.ediate  departure.  As  a  practical  answer 
lo  this  intimation,  the  guards  on  the  King 
and  his  brother  were  doubled,  and  began  to 
exorcise  some  restraint  over  tiieir  persons. 
One  of  the  Infants  was  even  forcibly  stop- 
ped by  a  gens-d'armes.  The  man  was  pun- 
ished ;  but  tie  resentment  and  despair, 
shown  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Ring's  reti- 
nue, might  have  convinced  Napoleon,  how 
intimately  they  connected  the  honour  of 
their  country  with  the  respect  due  to  their 
royal  family. 

Buonaparte  found,  by  all  these  experi- 
ments, Uiat  Ferdinand  and  his  couns.dlors 
were  likrly  to  be  less  tractable  than  he  had 
expected  ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
however  unpopular  King  (Jharles,  and  still 
more  his  wife  and  minister,  were  in  Spain, 
til  bring  them  once  more  forward  on  this 
singular  stage.  He  therefore  sent  to  Mu- 
rat  to  cause  the  old  King,  with  the  Queen 
am!  tlodoy,  to  be  trans])ortcd  to  B  lyonnc 
without  delay.  The  arrival  of  Charles  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  the  French  assein- 
■bJed  at  Bayonne,  who  flacked  to  see  him, 
and  to  trace  in  his  person  and  manners  the 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  In  external 
qusJili^'s,  indeed,  tliere  was  nothing  want- 
ing, lie  possessed  the  regal  port  and  dig- 
uifieJ  manners  of  his  ancestors  ;  and,  though 
ppeaking  French  with  dithculty,  the  expa- 
triated monarch,  on  meeting  wiili  Naoole- 
asi,  sliaweJ  the    easy  mau.iere  and  noble 


mien  of  one  long  accustomed  to  command 
all  around  hira.  But  in  spirit  and  intellect 
there  was  a  woful  deficiency.  Napoleon 
found  Charles,  his  wife,  and  minister,  the 
willing  tools  of  his  policy  ;  for  Codoy  ac- 
counted Ferdinand  his  personal  enemy  ;  the 
mother  hated  hira  as  wicked  womeu  have 
been  known  to  hate  their  children  when 
they  are  conscious  of  liaving  forfeited  thv,ir 
esteem  ;  and  the  King,  whose  own  feelings 
resented  the  insurrection  of  Aranjuez,  was 
readily  exasperated  to  au  uncontrollable  Jit 
of  rage  against  his  son. 

Upon  his  first  arrival  at  Baynnne,  Charles 
loudly  protested  that  his  abdication  of  the 
~Oth  March  was  the  operation  of  force 
alone  ;  and  demanded  that  his  son  should 
repossess  him  in  the  crown,  of  which  he 
had  violently  deprived  him. 

The  reply  of  Ferdinand  alleged  that  the 
resignation  of  his  father  had  been  unques- 
tionably voluntary  at  the  time,  and  he  quot- 
ed the  old  King's  repeated  declarations  to 
that  effect.  But  he  declared  that  if  they 
were  both  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid, 
and  summon  the  Cortes,  or  body  of  Nation- 
al Representatives,  he  was  ready  to  exe- 
cute, in  their  presence,  a  renunciation  of 
the  rights  vested  in  him  by  his  father's  ab- 
dication. 

In  his  answer,  Charles  declared  that  he 
had  sought  the  camp,  of  his  powerful  ally, 
not  as  a  king  in  regal  splendour,  but  as  an 
unhappy  old  man,  whose  royal  office  had 
been  taken  from  him,  and  even  his  life  en- 
dangered by  the  criminal  amliition  of  hi? 
own  son.  He  treated  the  convocation  of 
the  Cortes  with  contempt.  "  Everything," 
he  said,  "  ouglit  to  be  done  by  sovereigns 
for  the  people  ;  but  the  people  oujhtnotto 
be  suiferefl  to  carve  for  themselves."  Fi- 
nally, he  ;issured  his  son  that  the  Emperor 
oft  ance  could  alone  bo  the  saviour  of 
Spai;i,  and  that  Napoleon  wa.s  determined 
that  Ferdinand  should  n^ver  enjoy  tlie 
crown  of  that  kingdom.  In  diiTerent  part* 
of  tliis  paternal  admonition,  Charles  accus- 
ed ins  son  of  the  crime  which  existing 
circumstances  rendered  tno.^t  dangerous — 
of  being  indisposed  towards  the  interests  of 
France. 

Ferdinand  replied  to  this  manifesto  in 
firm  and  respectful  terms,  and  appealed,  ton 
justly,  to  the  situation  he  at  present  stood 
in,  as  a  proof  iiow  unbouniled  had  been  his 
conlidonce  in  France.  H,'>  concluded,  that 
since  the  conditions  he  had  annexed  to  his 
offer  of  resigning  back  the  crown  to  his 
father  had  given  displeasure,  he  was  con- 
tent to  abdicate  unconditionally ;  only 
stipulating  that  they  should  both  bo  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  own  country,  add 
leave  a  place  where  no  deed  which  eithei 
could  perform  would  he  received  by  the 
world  ;ts  (lowing  tVom  free-will. 

The  day  after  this  letter  was  written,  the 
unfortunate  Ferdinand  was  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  his  parents,  where  he  also 
found  Napoleon  himself.  The  concl.ive 
received  him  sitting;  and  while  the  Kin? 
overwhelmed  him  with  tlie  most  outrageous 
reproat  lies,  liic  Queen,  (the  statement  ai.*- 
pcars. scarce  c;'Hlible,)  in    the    heijlil   of 
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ner  fury,  lest  sight  of  shame  and  woman- 
houd  so  far  as  to  tell  Ferdinand,  in  her 
husband's  presence,  that  he  was  the  son 
ol'  another  man.  Buonaparte  expressed 
himself  greatly  shocked  at  this  scene,  in 
which  he  compared  the  Queen's  language 
and  deportment  to  that  of  a  fury  on  the 
Grecian  stage.  The  Prince's  situation,  he 
owned,  moved  him  to  pity;  but  the  emo- 
tion w.is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  any 
interposition  in  his  favour.  Confused  with 
a  scene  so  dreadful,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  dissrusting,  Ferdinand  at  length  e.iecuted 
the  renunciation  which  had  been  demanded 
in  such  intemperate  terms.  This  occurred 
on  the  (ith  of  May  1803.  But  the  master 
of  the  drama  had  not  waited  till  this  time 
to  commence  his  operations. 

Two  days  before  Ferdinand's  abdication, 
that  is,  upon  the  4th,  his  father  Charles, 
acting  in  the  character  of  King,  which  he 
had  laid  aside  at  .\ranjuez,  had  named  Jo- 
achim Mur.at  Licutenant-Cieneral  of  his 
kingdom,  and  President  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  proclamation  was  at  the''  same 
time  published,  in  which  the  Spaniard.s 
were  particularly  and  auxiousty  cautioned 
aninst  listei.lng  to  treacherous  men,  agents 
of  England,  who  might  stir  them  up  ag.iinst 
France,  and  assuring  them  that  Spain  had 
no  well-founded  hope  of  safety,  excepting 
in  the  friendship  of  the  Great  Emperor, 

On  the  same  day,  and  without  waiting  for 
sncli  additional  right  as  he  might  have  de- 
riveu  from  his  son's  renunciation,  Charles 
rcBigned  all  claims  on  Spain,  with  its 
kingdoms  and  territories,  in  favour  of  his 
friend  and  faithful  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  To  preserve  some  appearance  of 
attention  to  external  forms,  it  was  stipulat- 
ed that  the  cession  only  took  pla-  e  under 
the  express  comlitions  that  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  kingdom  should 
b«  preserved,  and  that  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  the  only  one  practised  in  Spain. 
Finally,  all  decrees  of  confiscation  or  of 
penal  consequences,  which  had  been  issu- 
ed since  the  revolution  of  Aranjaez,  were 
declared  null  and  void,  Charles  having 
thus  secured,  as  it  was  termed,  the  pros- 
perity, integrity,  and  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  by  these  articles,  stipulates,  by 
seven  which  follow,  for  the  suitable  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  Queen,  his 
minister  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  of 
others  their  followers.  Rank,  income, 
appanages,  were  heaped  on  them,  accord- 
ingly, With  no  niggara  hand  ;  for  the  prod- 
igality of  the  King's  gift  called  for  some 
adequate  requital. 

Still  the  resignation  of  Ferdinand  in 
Napoleon's  favour  w,a.s  necessary  to  give 
him  some  more  colourable  right,  than  could 
be  derived  from  the  alienation,  by  the 
father,  of  a  crown  which  he  had  previously 
abdicated.  Much  urge.ncy  was  used  with 
Ferdinand  on  the  occasion,  and  for  some 
time  firmly  resisted.  But  he  found  him- 
self completely  in  N.ipolcon'3  power;  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  might 
have  tau:^'ht  him.  that  the  Emperor  stood 
on  little  ceremony  with  those  who  were 
intcrroptioBs  in  his  path      Hit  couDzcllor^ 


also  assured  him,  that  no  resignation  wliicli 
he  could  execute  in  his  present  state  of 
captivity  could  be  binding  upon  himself  or 
upon  the  Spanish   nation.     Yielding,  then, 
to    the    circumstances  in   which    he   was 
placed,  Ferdinand  also  entered  into  a  trea 
ty    of  resiirnation ;   but   ho  no  longer    ob 
tained  the  liingdom  of  Etruria,  or  Uie  mar 
riage  with  Buonaparte's  niece,  or  any  of 
the  other   advant.agcs  held  out  in  the  be- 
ginning   of  the   negotiation.     These  were 
forfeited   by   his  temporary   hesitation     to 
oblige  the  Emperor.     A  safe  and  pleasant 
place  of  residence,  which  was  not  to  be  ab 
solutcly  a  prison,   and  an  honourable  pen 
sion,  were  all  that  was  allowed  to  Ferdinand 
in   exchange    for    his    natural    birth-nght 
the  mighty  kingdom  of  Spain.     The  infants, 
his  brothers,  who  adliered  to  the    same  ac- 
cession which   stripped   Ferdinand   of  his 
heritage,    were   in    like    manner    recom- 
pensed by  similar  provisions  for  their  hold- 
ing in  future  the  kind   ol    life    which  that 
resignation    condemned     them     to.      The 
palace    of  Navarre    and  its  dependencies 
had  been  assigned  to  Ferdinand  aa  his  res- 
idence ;  but   he  and  his  brothers,  the  In- 
fants, were  afterwards  conducted   to   that 
of  Vallencay,  a  superb  mansion   belonging 
to  the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  who  was  pun- 
ished,  it  was   said,  by   this  allocation,  for 
haVing  differed  in  opinion  from  his  master, 
on  the  mode  in  wliich  he  should  conduct 
himself  towards  Spain.     The  royal  captives 
observed  such  rules  of  conduct  as  were   re- 
commended to    them,    without     dreaming 
apparently  cither  of  escape  or  of  resistance 
to  the  will  of  the  victor  ;  nor  did  their  de- 
portment, during  the  tremendous   conflict 
which  was  continued  in  tlie  name  of  F"er- 
dlnand   for   .our  years  and   upwards,  ever 
jive   Napoleon   any  excuse    for  close    re- 
straint, or  food  for  ulterior  suspicions. 

The  Spanish  royal  family  thus  consigned 
to  an  unresisted  fate,  it  only  followed  to 
supply  the  vac? at  throne  by  a  new  dynasty, 
as  Napoleon  called  it;  but,  in  fact,  by  some 
individual  closely  connected  with  himself, 
and  absolutely  dependent  upon  him; — 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  the  inferior 
partners  of  a  commercial  eftablishiuent 
are  connected  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
management  of  the  head  of  the  iiouse.  For 
this  purpose,  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  Lucien, 
who  was,  nfter  Napoleon,  the  ablest  of  the 
Buon.aparte  family,  and  whose  presence  of 
mind  had  bo  critically  assisted  his  brother 
at  the  expulsion  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  from  Saint  Cloud,  m  a  moment 
when,  in  the  eyes  of  the  by-standers,  that 
of  Napoleon  seemed  rather  to  waver. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  Lu- 
cien had  offended  Napoleon  by  forming  a 
marriage  of  ncrsonal  attachment ;  and  it 
is  sup[)oscd,  tnat  on  his  part,  he  saw  with 
displeasure  the  whole  institutions  and  lib- 
erties of  his  native  country  sacrificed  to  the 
grandeur  of  one  maji,  though  that  man  was 
his  brother.  He  liad  been  heard  to  say  of 
Napoleon,  "that  every  word  and  action  of 
his  were  dictated  by  his  political  system," 
and  "  that  the  ^aracter  of  his  politics 
rested    entirely  ou    egotism."     Even   th« 
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proffer  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  therefore, 
did  not  tempt  Liicicn  from  the  enjoyments 
of  a  private  station,  where  he  employea 
a  large  income  in  collecting  pictures  and 
objects  of  art,  and  amused  his  own  leisure 
with  literary  composition.  Receiving  this 
repulse  from  Lucien,  Buonaparte  resolved 
to  transfer  his  eldest  brother  Joseph  from 
the  throne  of  Naples,  where,  as  an  Italian, 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  country,  he  enjoyed  some  degree  of 
popularity,  and  bestow  on  him  a  kingdom 
far  more  difficult  to  master  and  to  govern. 
Joachim  Murat,  Grand  Duke,  as  he  was 
called,  of  Berg,  at  present  in  command  of 
the  army  which  occupied  Madrid,  was  des- 
tined to  succeed  Joseph  in  the  throne  which 
he  was  about  to  vacate.  It  was  said,  that 
the  subordinate  parties  were  alike  disap- 
pointed with  the  parts  assigned  tliem  in 
this  mask  of  sovereigns.  IVIurat  thought 
his  military  talents  deserved  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  less  ambitious  Joseph,  pre- 
ferring quiet  to  extent  of  territory,  would 
have  willingly  remained  contented,  with 
the  less  important  royalty  of  Naples.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  permit  the  will  of  others 
to  interfere  with  what  he  had  previously 
determined,  and  Joseph  was  summoned  to 
meet  him  at  Bayonne,  and  prepared,  by 
instructions  communicated  to  him  on  the 
road,  to  perform  without  remonstrance  his 
part  in  the  pageant.  The  purposes  of  Na- 
poleon were  now  fully  announced  to  the 
world.  An  assembly  of  Notables  from  all 
parts  of  Spain  were  convoked,  to  recognise 
the  new  monarch,  and  adjust  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  Spain  should  be  in  future 
administered. 
The  place  of  meeting  was   at  Bayonne  ; 


the  date  of  convocation  was  the  15th  of 
June  ;  and  the  object  announced  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Notables  was  the  regen- 
eration of  Spain,  to  be  effected  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon. 

But  events  had  already  occurred  in  that 
kingdom,  tending  to  show  that  the  prize,  of 
which  Buonaparte  disposed  so  freely,  wa3 
not,  and  might  perhaps  never  be,  witliin  his 
possession.  He  had  indeed  obtained,  by  a 
course  of  the  most  audacious  treachery,  all 
those  advantages  which,  alter  the  more  hon- 
ourable success  obtained  in  great  batt.ds, 
had  prostrated  powerful  nations  at  his  feet. 
He  had  secured  the  capital  with  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men.  The  frontier  fortress- 
es were  in  his  possession,  and  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  communication  with  Ma- 
drid ;  tlic  troops  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
v.ere  either  following  his  own  banner  in  re- 
mote climates,  or  broken  up  and  scattered 
in  small  bodies  through  Spain  itself.  Tiiese 
advantages  he  had  possessed  over  Austria 
after  Austerlitz.  and  over  Prussia  after  Je- 
na; and  in  both  cas€s  these  monarchies 
were  placed  at  the  victor's  discretion.  But 
in  neither  case  had  he,  as  now  at  Bayonne, 
the  persons  of  tho  Royal  Family  at  his  own 
disposal,  or  had  he  reduced  them  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  becoming  his  mouth-piece,  or  or- 
gan, in  announcing  to  the  people  the  will 
of  the  conqueror.  So  that,  in  this  very  im- 
portant particular,  the  advantages  which  he 
possessed  over  Spain  were  greater  than 
those  which  Napoleon  had  obtained  over 
any  other  country.  But  then  Spain  con- 
tained within  herself  principles  of  opposi- 
tion, which  were  nowhere  else  found  to 
exist  in  the  same  extent. 


CHAP.  II. 

State  of  morals  and  manners  in  Spain. —  The  N^obilifi/ — the  Middle  Classes — the  Loio 
er  Ranks. —  The  indignation  of  the  People  strongly  excited  against  the  French. — In- 
surrection at  Madrid  on  the'2d  May,  in  which  many  of  the  French  troops  fell. — Murat 
proclai:ns  an  Amnesty,  notwithstanding  ivhich,  upwards  of 'iOO  Spatiish  prisoners  are 
put  to  death. — King  Charles  appoints  Murat  Lieutenant- General  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  Ferdinand's  resignation  of  the  throne  is  announced. — Murat  tttifolds  the  plan  of 
government  to  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  addresses  of  submission  are  sent  to  Buona- 
parte from  various  quarters. — Notahle.i  appointed  to  meet  at  Bayonne  on  \blh  June. 
The  flame  of  resistance  becomes  U7iiversal  throughout  Spain. 


The  government  of  Spain,  a  worn-out  des- 
potism, lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  family  of 
the  lowest  degree  of  intellect,  was  one  of 
the  worst  in  Europe ;  and  the  state  of  tlie 
nobility,  speaking  in  general,  (for  there 
were  noble  exceptions,)  seemed  scarce  less 
degraded.  The  incestuous  practice  of  mar- 
rying within  the  near  degrees  of  propinqui- 
ty, had  long  existed,  with  its  usual  conse- 
quences, the  dwarfing  of  the  body,  and  de- 
gerieracy  of  the  understanding.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  nobility  was  committed  to  the 
priests,  who  took  care  to  give  them  no 
lights  beyond  Catholic  bigotry.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  country  introduced  them  to 
Erematurc  indulgences,  and  they  ceased  to 
e  children,  witiiout  arriving  either  at  the 
•trength  or  the  intellect  of  youth. 


The  middling  classes,  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  those  who  followed  the  lea.med 
professions,  had  not  been  so  generally  sub- 
jected to  the  same  withering  influence  rf 
superstition  and  luxury.  In  many  instan- 
ces, they  had  acquired  good  education,  and 
were  superior  to  the  bigotry  which  the 
ecclesiastics  endeavoured  to  inspiic  the-m 
with  ;  but,  mistaking  the  reverse  of  wrong 
for  the  right,  many  of  those  classes  had 
b';rn  hurried  into  absolute  scepticism, 
liaving  renounced  altogether  the  ideas  of 
religion,  which  bettor  instruction  w  >ulil 
have  taught  thom  to  separate  from  super- 
stition, and  having  adopted  in  their  ex- 
travagance many  of  the  doctrines  which 
were  so  popular  in  France  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution. 
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The  lower  classes  of  Spain,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  resided  in  the  country, 
possessed  nearly  the  saine  character  which 
Iheir  j.iicestors  exhibited  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  Tiiay  were  little  interested  by 
the  imperfections  of  tlie  government,  for 
the  system,  though  execrable,  did  not  ini- 
n)ediately  atVect  their  comforts.  They  lay 
too  low  for  personal  oppression,  and  as  tlie 
expenses  of  the  st.rte  were  supplied  from 
the  produce  of  the  American  provinces, 
th<^  Spanish  peasants  were  strangers,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  exactions  of  the  ta.v- 
gatherer.  Bora  in  a  delicious  climate, 
where  the  soil,  on  the  slightest  labour,  re- 
lumed far  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  labourer  5  extreme  poverty 
w;is  .as  rare  as  hard  toil.  Tlie  sobriety  and 
inodi^ration  of  the  Spaniard  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  striking  characteristics  ;  he  pre- 
ferred his  personal  ease  to  increasing  the 
sphere  of  his  enjoyments,  and  would  rather 
enjoy  his  leisure  upon  dry  bread  and  on- 
ions, than  toil  more  severely  to  gain  better 
f;ire.  ^His  indolence  was,  however,  often 
exchanged  for  the  most  active  excitation, 
and  though  slow  in  tlie  labours  of  the  field, 
the  Spaniard  was  inexhaustible  in  his  pow- 
ers of  trave'ling  through  his  plains  and 
sierras,  and  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  day's 
journey,  seemed  more  often  desirous  of 
driving  away  his  fatigue  by  the  dance,  than 
of  recruiting  himself  by  repose.  There 
were  many  classes  of  peasantry, — shep- 
herds, muleteers,  traders  between  distant 
provinces, — who  led  a  wandering  life  by 
profession,  and,  from  the  insecure  state  of 
the  roads,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
arms.  But  even  the  general  habits  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  led  them  to  part  with 
the  advantages  of  civilized  society  upon 
more  easy  terms  than  the  peasantry  of  a 
less  primitive  country.  The  few  and  sim- 
ple rights  of  the  Spaniard  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  .Mcalde,  or  judge  of  his 
village,  in  whose  nomination  he  had  usual- 
ly a  vote,  and  whose  judgment  was  usually 
satisfactory.  If,  however,  an  individual 
experienced  oppression,  he  took  his  cloak, 
sword,  and  musket,  and  after  or  witliout 
avenging  the  real  or  supposed  injury,  plung- 
ed into  the  deserts  in  which  the  peninsula 
abounds,  joined  one  of  the  numerous  bands 
of  contraband  traders  and  outlaws  by  which 
tliey  were  haunted,  and  did  all  this  without 
experiencing  any  violent  change,  either  of 
sentiment  or  manner  of  life. 

As  the  habits  of  the  Spaniard  rendered 
him  a  ready  soldier,  his  disposition  and 
feelings  made  him  a  willinir  one.  He  re- 
tained, with  other  traits  of  his  ances'ry, 
much  of  that  Castiliau  pride,  which  mixed 
both  with  the  virtues  and  defects  of  his 
nation.  The  hours  of  his  indolence  were 
often  bestowed  on  studying  the  glories  of 
his  fathers.  He  was  well  acfiuiinted  with 
Iheir  struggles  against  the  Moors,  their 
splendid  conquests  in  the  New  World, 
iheir  long  wars  with  Franru  ;  and  when  the 
modern  Castilian  contrasted  his  own  limes 
with  those  which  had  passed  away,  he  felt 
assurances  in  his  bosom,  that,  if  Spain 
bad    descended    from   the    high    pre-em- 


inenc;  she  formerly  enjoyed  in  Europe, 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Spanish  poo- 
ple.  The  present  crisis  gave  an  addition- 
al stimulus  to  their  natural  courage  and 
their  patriotism,  because  the  yose  with 
which  they  were  threatened  was  that  of 
France,  a  people  to  whom  their  own  na- 
tional character  stands  in  such  opposition, 
as  to  excite  mutual  hatred  and  contempt 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  so  opposite  as  the 
stately,  grave,  romantic  Spaniard,  with  liis 
dislike  of  labour,  and  his  rigid  rectitude  of 
thinking,  to  the  lively,  bustling,  sarcastic 
Frenchman,  indefulii^able  in  prosecution 
of  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  calculating 
lrc([uently  his  means  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  with  much  more  ingenuity  than 
integrity.  The  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards 
was  no  less  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
scoffing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proselytiz- 
ing scepticisms,  which  had  been  long  a 
distinction  of  modern  France. 

'i'o  conclude,  the  Spaniards,  easily  awak- 
ened to  anger  by  national  aggression,  and 
peculiarly  sensible  to  such  on  the  part  of  a 
rival  nation,  were  yet  more  irresistibly  ex- 
cited to  resistance  and  to  revenge,  by  the 
insidious  and  frau<lulent  manner  in  which 
they  had  seen  their  country  stript  of  her  de- 
fenders, deprived  of  her  t>ontier  fortresses, 
iier  capital  seized,  and  her  royal  family  kid- 
napped, by  an  ally  who  had  not  alleged 
even  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  such  enor- 
mous violence. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  such  the  provocation  they  had  re- 
ceived, it  was  impossible  that  much  time 
should  elapse  ere  their  indignation  became 
manifest.  The  citizens  of  Aladrid  had  look- 
ed on  with  gloomy  suspicion  at  the  course 
of  public  events  which  followed  Ferdinand's 
imprudent  journey  to  Bayonne.  By  de- 
grees almost  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
were  withdrawn  thither,  and  Godoy,  upon 
whose  head,  as  a  great  public  criniinal,  the 
people  ardently  desired  to  see  vengeance 
•inflicted,  was  also  transferred  to  the  same 
place.  The  interest  excited  in  the  fate  of 
the  poor  relics  of  the  royal  family  remain- 
ing at  Madrid,  which  consisted  only  of  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  and  her  children,  the  In- 
fant Don  Antonio,  brother  of  the  olil  King, 
and  Don  Francisco,  youngest  brother  of 
Ferdinand,  grew  deeper  and  deeper  among 
the  populace. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  Murat  produced 
an  order  to  Don  .\ntonio,  who  still  held  a 
nominal  power  of  regency,  demanding  that 
the  Queen  of  l'"iruria  and  her  children 
should  be  sent  to  Bayonne.  This  occasion- 
ed some  discussion,  and  the  news  getting 
abroad,  the  public  seemed  generally  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  permit  the  last 
remains  of  their  royal  family  to  travel  that 
road,  on  which,  as  on  tiiat  which  led  to  the 
lion's  den  in  the  fable,  thev  could  discern 
the  trace  of  no  returning  footsteps.  The 
tidings  from  thence  had  become  gradually 
more  and  more  unfavourable  to  the  parti- 
nans  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  courier,  who  us- 
ed to  arrive  every  night  from  Bayonne.  wai 
anxiously  expected  on  the  evening  of  April 
tlie  30lh,  as  likely  to  bring  decisive  news  of 
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Napoleon's  intentions  towards  his  royal  vis- 
itor. No  courier  arrived,  and  the  populace 
retired  for  the  evening,  in  the  higliest  de- 
gree gloomy  and  discontented.  On  the 
next  day  (first  of  May)  tlie  Gate  of  tlie  .Sun, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Post-ofRce,  were 
crowded  with  men,  whose  looks  menaced 
violence,  and  whose  capas,  or  long  cloaks, 
were  said  to  conceal  arms.  The  Froncli 
garrison  pot  under  arms,  but  this  day  also 
passed  off  without  bloodshed. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  streets  presented 
the  same  gloomy  and  menacing  appearance. 
The  crowds  which  filled  them  were  agitat- 
ed by  reports  that  the  whole  remaining 
members  of  the  roya!  family  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  they  saw  tlie  Queen  of  Etraria 
and  her  children  put  into  their  carriages,  to- 
gether with  Don  Francisco,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Ferdinand,  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
■who  appeared  to  feel  his  fate,  for  he  wept 
bitterly.  The  general  fury  broke  out  at  this 
spectacle,  and  at  once  and  on  all  sides,  the 
populace  of  Madrid  assailed  the  French 
troops  with  the  most  bitter  animosity.  The 
number  of  French  who  fell  was  very  con- 
eiderable,  the  weapons  of  the  assailants  be- 
ing chiefly  their  long  knives,  which  the 
Spaniards  use  witli  such  fatal  dexterity. 

Murat  poured  troops  into  the  city  to  sup- 
press the  onnsequences  of  an  explosion, 
which  had  been  long  expected.  The  streets 
were  cleared  with  volleys  of  grape-shot  and 
with  charges  of  cavalry,  but  it  required  near 
three  or  four  hours'  hard  fighting  to  con- 
vince the  citizens  of  Madrid,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  an  attempt  entirely  hopeless. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Spanish  government,  joining 
themselves  to  the  more  humane  part  of  the 
French  Generals,  and  particularly  General 
Harispe.  interfered  to  separate  the  combat- 
ants, when  there  at  length  ensued  a  cessa- 
tion of  thoFe  strange  hostilities,  maintained 
BO  long  and  with  such  fury  by  men  almost 
totally  unarmed,  against  the  flower  of  the 
French  army. 

A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  in  de- 
fiance of  which  Murat  caused  to  be  seized 
upon  and  executed  several  large  bands  of 
Spaniards,  made  prisoners  in  the  scuffle. 
They  were  shot  in  p;irties  of  forty  or  fii'ty 
at  a  time  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  illuminate  their  houses  during  that 
dreadful  niglit,  the  dead  and  dying  might  be 
Been  lying  on  the  pavement  iis  clearly  as  at 
noon-day.  These  military  executions  were 
renewed  on  tlie  two  or  three  following  days, 
probably  with  more  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  victims,  for  the  insurgents  were  now 
condemned  by  French  military  courts.  The 
number  of  citizens  thus  murdered  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundre<l  at 
least.  On  the  5th  May,  .Murat  published  a 
proclamation,  relaxing  in  his  severity. 

This  crisis  had  been  extremely  violent, 
much  more  so,  perhaps,  than  tlie  French 
had  ever  experienced  in  a  similar  situation  ; 
but  it  had  been  encountered  with  such  ce- 
lerity, and  put  down  with  such  rigour,  that 
Murat  may  well  have  thought  that  the  se- 
verity was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence  of  similar  scenes.     The  citizens  of 
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Madrid  did  not  again,  indeed,  undertake  t'ii6 
task  of  fruitless  opposition;  but,  like  a  bull 
stupified  by  the  first  blow  of  the  axe,  suffer- 
ed their  conquerors  to  follow  fortli  their 
fatul  purpose,  without  resistance,  but  also 
without  submission. 

News  came  now  with  sufficient  speed, 
and  their  tenor  was  such  as  to  impress  obe- 
ilionce  on  those  ranks,  who  had  rank  and 
title  to  lose.  Don  Antonio  set  off  for  Bay- 
onne  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  May  arrived,  and 
was  promulgated  at  Madrid,  a  declaration 
by  the  old  King  Charles,  nominating  Mu- 
rat  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom. 
The  abdication  of  the  son,  less  expected 
and  more  mortifying,  was  nest  made  public, 
and  a  proclamation  in  his  name  and  those 
of  the  Infants,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  .\ntonio, 
recommended  the  laying  aside  all  spirit  ol 
•  resistance,  and  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
irresistible  power  of  France. 

The  destined  plan  of  government  was  then 
unfolded  by  Murat  to  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tile, who  first,  by  an  adulatory  address,  and 
then  by  a  deputation  of  their  body  despatch 
ed  personally  to  Bayonne,  hailed  the  ex- 
pected resuscitation  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy as  a  certain  and  infallible  consequence 
of  the  throne  being  possessed  by  a  relation 
of  the  great  Napoleon.  Other  bodies  of 
consequence  were  prevailed  upon  to  send 
similar  addresses  ;  and  one  in  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Madrid,  its  streets  still  slippery 
with  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  was  despatch- 
ed to  express  the  congratulations  of  tli£ 
capital.  The  summons  of  Murat,  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  King  Charles,  and  after- 
wards one  from  Buonaparte,  as  possessed 
of  the  sovereign  power  by  the  cession  of 
that  feeble  monarch,  convoked  the  propos- 
ed meeting  of  the  Notables  at  Bayonne  on 
1 5th  June  •,  and  the  members  so  summoned 
began  to  depart  from  such  places  as  were 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
French  armies,  in  order  to  give  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  proposed  convocation. 

The  news  of  the  insurrection  of  Madrid, 
on  the  2d  May,  had  in  the  meantime  com- 
municated itself  with  the  speed  of  electrici- 
ty to  the  most  remote  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  everywhere,  like  an  alarm-signal, 
had  inspired  the  most  impassioned  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  invaders.  The  kingdom, 
from  all  its  provinces,  cried  out  with  one 
voice  for  war  and  vengeance ;  and  the' 
movement  was  so  universal  and  simultane- 
ous, that  the  general  will  seemed  in  a  great 
measure  to  overcome  or  despise  every  dis- 
advantage, whicli  could  arise  from  the  sud- 
denness of  the  event,  and  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  country. 

Tlie  occupation  of  Madrid  niiglit  have 
been  of  more  importance  to  check  and  de- 
range the  movements  of  the  .'-panish  nation 
at  large,  if  that  capital  liad  borne  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  the  kingdom  wliiclj 
other  metropolises  of  Europe  usually  occu- 
py to  theirs,  and  which  Paris,  in  particular, 
bears  towards  France.  But  Spain  consists 
of  several  separate  provinces,  formerly  dis- 
tinct sovereignties,  which  having  been 
united  under  the  same  so\ercign  by  the  va- 
rious modes  of  inheritance,  treaty,  or  con- 
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quest,  still  retain  their  separate  laws;  and 
though  ajjrceing  in  the  general  features  of 
the  national  character,  liave  shades  of  dis- 
tinction which  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  Biscay,  Galicia,  Catalonia,  .Andalu- 
sia, Valencia,  and  other  lesser  dominions  of 
Spain,  each  had  their  capitals,  their  inter- 
nal government,  and  the  means  of  providing 
themselves  for  resistance,  though  Madrid 
was  lost.  The  patriotic  spirit  broke  out  in 
all  parts  of  Spain  at  once,  excepting  where 
the  t  reach  actually  possessetl  l.irge  garri- 
sons, and  even  there  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple v%as  sulficiently  manifest.  The  call  for 
resistance  usually  began  among  the  lower 
class  of  tlie  inhabitant.';.  But  in  such  in- 
stances as  their  natural  leaders  and  superi- 
ors declared  themselves  frankly  for  the 
same  cause,  the  insurgents  arranged  them- 
selves quietly  in  the  ranks  of  subordination 
Datur;d  to  them,  and  the  measures  which 
the  time  rendered  necessary  were  adopte  1 
with  vigour  and  unanimity.  In  other  in- 
stances, when  the  persons  in  possession  of 
the  aulliority  opposed  themselves  to  the 
wislies  of  the  people,  or  pave  them  reason, 
by  tergiversation  and  affectation  of  delay,  to 
believe  they  were  not  sincere  in  the  cause 
of  the  country,  the  fury  of  the  people  broke 
out,  and  they  indulged  their  vindictive  tem- 
per by  the  most  bloody  excesses.  At  V'al- 
encia  in  particular,  before  the  insurrection 
could  be  organized,  a  wretched  priest, call- 
ed Calvo,  had  headed  the  rabble  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  upwards  of  two  hundred  French  re- 
siding within  the  city,  who  were  guiltless 
of  any  olfence,  except  their  being  of  that 
country.  The  governor  of  Cadiz,  Solano, 
fallmg  under  popular  suspicion,  was,  in  like 
manner  put  to  death  ;  and  similar  bloody 
scenes  signalized  the  breaking  out  of  the  in- 
surrection in  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Yet,  among  these  bursts  of  popular  fury, 
there  were  mixed  great  signs  of  calmness 
and  national  sagacity.  The  arrangements 
made  for  organizing  their  defence,  were 
wisely  adopted.  The  supreme  power  of 
each  district  was  vested  in  a  Junta,  or  se- 
lect Committee,  who  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  in  general  the  selection  wa.<5  ju- 
iliciously  made.  These  bodies  were  neces- 
sarily independent  in  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, but  a  friendly  communication 
was  actively  maintained  among  them,  and 
by  common  consent  a  deference  was  paid 
to  the  Junta  of  Seville,  the  largest  and  rich- 
est town  in  Spain,  after  Madrid,  and  whose 
temporary  governors  chanced,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  men  of  integrity  and  talents. 

These  provisional  Juntas  proceeded  to 
RCt  with  much  vigour.  The  rich  were  call- 
ed upon  for  patriotic  contributions.  The 
clergy  v^ere  requested  to  send  the  church 
plate  to  the  mint.  The  poor  were  enjoined 
to  enter  the  rr.iks  of  the  defenders  of  the 
country,  or  to  labour  on  the  fortifications 
which  the  defences  rendered  necessary. 
All  liiese  calls  were  willingly  obeyed.  The 
Spanish  soldierv,  wherever  situated,  turned 
invariably  to  tlie  side  of  the  country,  and 
the  insurrection  had  not  broken  out  many 
days,  when  the  whole  nation  assumed  a  for- 
midable aspect  of  general  and   permanent 


resistance.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  ad 
vert  to  the  conduct  of  Napoleon. 

That  crisis,  of  which  Buonaparte  had  ex- 
pressed so  much  apprehension  in  his  pro- 
phetic letter  to  Murat — the  commencement 
of  that  war,  which  was  to  be  so  long  in  ar- 
riving at  a  close — had  taken  place  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  on  the  second  of  May  ;. 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  subsequent  executions  by  the  orders  of 
Murat,  had  given  the  signal  for  the  popular 
fermentation  throughout  Spain,  which  soon 
att;uncd  the  extent  we  have  just  described. 

The  news  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  4th 
May,  the  very  day  on  whicii  the  weak  old 
King  surrendered  his  regal  rights  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  knowledge  thSt  blood  had 
been  sfiilled,  became  an  additional  reason 
for  urging  Ferdinand  to  authenticate  that 
cession.  To  force  forward  the  transaction 
without  a  moment's  delay  ;  to  acquire  a 
right  such  as  he  could  instantly  make  use  of 
as  a  pretext  to  employ  his  superior  force 
and  disciplined  army,  became  now  a  matter 
of  the  last  importance  ;  and  Cevallos  arers, 
that,  in  order  to  overcome  Ferdinand's  re- 
pugnance, Napoleon  used  language  of  the 
most  violent  kind,  commanding  his  captive 
to  choose  betwixt  death  and  acquiescence 
in  his  pleasure.  The  French  EnTi)eror  suc- 
ceeded in  this  point,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  ultimate  purpose,  without  conde- 
scending to  notice  that  the  people  of  Spain 
were  a  party  concerned  in  this  change  of 
rulers,  and  that  they  were  in  arms  in  all 
her  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing it. 

To  the  French  public,  the  insurrection  of 
Madrid  was  described  as  a  mere  popular  ex- 
plosion, although,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  terror,  the  numbers  of  the  Span- 
ish who  fell  were  exaggerated  from  a  few 
hundreds  to  "  some  tbousaads  of  the  worst 
disposed  wretches  of  the  capital,"  whose 
destruction  was  stated  to  be  matter  of  joy 
and  congratulation  to  all  good  citizens.  On 
the  yet  more  formidable  insurrections 
through  Spain  in  general,  the  Moniteur  ob- 
served an  absolute  silence.  It  appeared  as 
if  the  French  troops  had  been  everywhere 
received  by  the  Spanish  people  as  libera- 
tors ;  and  as  if  the  proud  nation,  which  pos- 
sessed so  many  ages  of  fame,  was  waiting 
her  doom  from  the  pleasure  of  the  French 
Emperor,  with  the  same  passive  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  humbled  reoublics  of  Venice 
or  (lenoa. 

Buonaparte  proceeded  on  the  same  plan 
of  disguise,  and  seemed  himself  not  to  no- 
tice those  signs  of  general  resistance  which 
he  took  care  to  conceal  from  the  public. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  whom  ho 
affected  to  consider  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  though  summoned  by 
a  foreign  prince,  meeting  within  a  foreign 
land,  and  possessing  no  powers^of  delega- 
tion enabling  them,  under  any  legal  form, 
to  dispose  of^  the  rights  of  the  meanest  ham- 
let in  Spain.  Joseph,  who  arrived  at  Bay- 
onne on  the  5th  of^  June,  was  rccoiinised 
by  these  obsequious  personages  ;  received 
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theii  horrwge  ;  agreed  to  guarantee  their 
new  constitution,  and  promised  happiness 
to  Spain,  wliile  lie  only  alluded  to  the  exis- 
tence of  discontents  in  that  kingdom,  by 
expressing  his  intention  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  particulars  of  such  ephemeral  distur- 
bances. 

At  length  Napoleon,  who  had  convoked 
this  compliant  body,  thought  proper  to  give 
them  audience  before  their  return  to  their 
own  country.  It  is  said  he  was  tired  of  a 
farce  to  which  few  were  disposed  to  give 
any  weight  or  consequence.  At  least  he 
was  so  much  embarrassed  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  wide  distinction  between  the  re- 
:<1  condition  in  which  he.  was  placed,  and 
that  which  he  was  desirous  of  being 
thought  to  hold,  that  he  lost,  on  this  occa- 
sion, his  usual  presence  of  mind  ;  was  em- 
barrassed ill  his  manner ;  repeated  from 
time  to  time  phrases  which  had  neither 
meaning  nor  propriety  ;  and  took  a  brief 
adieu  of  his  astonished  audience,  who  were 
surprised  to  see  how  much  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  evil  part  he  was  acting  had  con- 
fused his  usual  audacity  of  assertion,  and 
checked  the  fluency  of  his  general  style  of 
elocution. 

'I'he  brothers  then  parted,  and  Joseph  pre- 
pared to  accomplish  the  destinies  shaped 
out  for  him  by  his  brother,  while  Napoleon 
returned  to  the  capital  of  his  augmented 
empire.  The  former  did  not  travel  fast  or 
far,  although  the  Moniteurs  announced  no- 
thing save  the  general  joy  testilied  by  the 
Spaniards  at  his  reception,  and  the  seren- 
ades performed  by  the  natives  on  their  gui- 
tars from  night  till  morning  under  the  win- 
dows of  their  new  sovereign.  The  sounds 
by  which  he  was  in  reality  surrounded, 
were  of  a  sterner  and  more  warlike  charac- 
ter. The  tidings  of  insurrection,  imper- 
fectly heard  and  reluctantly  listened  to,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  re- 
newed with  astounding  and  overpowering 
reiteration,  as  the  intrusive  King  approach- 
ed the  scene  of  his  proposed  usurpation. 
He  was  in  the  condition  of  the  huntsman, 
who,  believing  that  the  tiger  is  at  his  mer- 
cy, and  secured  in  the  toils,  has  the  un- 
pleasjng  surprise  of  finding  him  free,  and  ir- 
ritated to  frenzy.  It  was  judged  proper,  as 
Joseph  possessed  no  talents  of  a  military 
order,  that  he  should  remain  at  Vittoria  un- 
til the  measures  adopted  by  his  brother's 
generals  might  secure  him  a  free  and  safe 
road  to  the  capital.  It  is  singular,  that  the 
frontier  town  which  thus  saw  his  early  hesi- 
tation at  entering  upon  his  undertaking, 
was  also  witness  to  its  final  and  disgraceful 
conclusion,  by  the  final  defeat  which  he  re- 
ceived there  in  1813. 

No  doubts  or  forebodings  attended  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  to  Paris.  The  eyes  of 
the  French  were  too  much  dizzied  by  the 
splendid  a'lquisition  to  the  (ireat  Empire, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  the  mM.«ures  taken  at  Bayonne,  to  per- 
mit them  to  examine  the  basis  of  violence 
and  injuKtio(!  on  which  it  was  to  be  found- 
ed.   The  ui  on  of  France  and  Spain  under 


kindred  monarchSj  had  been  long  account' 
ed  the  masterpiece  of  Louis  XlV'.'s  policy  j 
and  the  French  now  saw  it,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, on  the  point  of  accomplishment, 
at  the  simple  wish  of  the  wonderful  Man 
who  had  erected  France  into  the  Mistress 
of  the  World,  and  whose  vigour  in  forming 
plans  for  her  yet  augmenting  grandeur,  waa 
only  equalled  by  the  celerity  with  which 
they  were  earned  into  execution. 

Buonaparte  had  indeed  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  oi  that  art  of  seducing  and  act- 
ing upon  the  imagination  of  the  French 
people,  in  which  he  accu:?ed  the  Directory 
of  being  deficient.  He  had  strung  the  pop- 
ular feeling  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
sure  to  respond  to  almost  every  note  which 
he  chose  to  strike  upon  it.  The  love  of  na- 
tional glory,  in  itself  a  praise-worthy  attri- 
bute, becomes  a  vice  when  it  rests  on  suc- 
cess accomplished  by  means  inconsistent 
with  honour  and  integrity.  These  unfa- 
vourable parts  of  the  picture  he  kept  in 
shade,  while,  as  an  artful  picture-dealer,  he 
threw  the  full  lights  on  those  which  an- 
nounced the  augmented  grandeur  and  hap- 
piness of  France.  I'he  nation, always  wil- 
ling listeners  to  their  own  praises,  were 
contented  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  their  rul- 
er ;  and  at  no  period  in  his  life  did  Buona- 
parte appear  to  be  in  such  a  genuine  de- 
gree the  prido  and  admiration  of  France  as 
when  returning  from  Bayonne,  after  having, 
in  his  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  crown  of 
.Spain,  perpetrated  a  very  great  crime,  and 
at  tlie  same  tune  committed  an  egregious 
folly. 

The  appearanae  of  brilliant  success,  how- 
ever,  had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  multi- 
tude. In  his  return  through  Pau,  Thou- 
louse,  Montauban,  and  the  other  towns  in 
that  district,  the  Emperor  was  received  with 
the  honours  due  to  a  demi-god.  Their  an- 
tique and  gloomy  streets  were  arched- over 
with  laurels,  and  strewed  with  flowers  ;  the 
external  walls  of  their  houses  were  cover- 
ed with  tapestry,  rich  hangings,  and  splen- 
did paintings  ;  the  population  crowded  tc 
meet  the  Emperor,  and  the  mayors,  or  pre- 
fects, could  scarce  find  language  enough  to 
exaggerate  wliat  was  the  actual  prevailing 
tone  of  admiration  towards  Napoleon's  per- 
son. Bourdeaux  alone  exhibited  a  melan- 
choly and  silent  appearance.  But  Nantes 
and  La  Vendt'e,  so  distinguished  as  faithfui 
to  the  Bourbon  cause,  seemed  to  join  in  the 
general  feeling  of  the  period  ;  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  these  countries  rushed  to  congra- 
tulate him,  wlio  had  with  a  strong  hand 
plucked  from  the  throne  the  last  reigning 
branch  of  that  illustrious  house.  The  goiis 
says  a  heathen  poet,  frequently  punish  the 
folly  of  mortals  by  granting  their  own  ill- 
chosen  wishes.  In  the  present  case,  they 
who  rejoiced  in  the  seeming  acquisitiop  of 
Spain  to  the  French  empire,  could  not  tore 
see  that  it  was  to  cost  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  Frenchmen  ;  and  lie  wlio  received  their 
congratulations  was  totally  unaware,  that 
he  had  been  digging  under  his  own  feet  the 
mine  by  which  he  was  finally  to  be  destroy 
cd. 
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PlaTis  of  Defence  of  the  f^panish  Junt'ts— defeated  by  the  ardour  of  the  Tnsnrrecliona- 
ry  Annies. — Cruelty  of  the  French  Troops,  and  inveteracy  of  the  Spaniards. — Sue- 
Cesses  of  the  Invaders. — Defeat  of  Rio  Secco. — Exultation  of  Napoleon. — Joseph  en- 
ters Madrid — His  reception. —  Duhesme  compelled  to  retreat  to  Barcelona,  an  J  Mon- 
Cey  front  before  Valencia. —Defeat  of  Dupont  by  Ca.'<lano(i  at  liaylen.  —  Ili.-i  Army 
surrenders  Prisoners  of  iVar. — E  feels  of  this  Victory  and  (Capitulation. —  Unrea.^ou- 
able  expectations  of  the  British  Public. — Joseph  leaves  Madrid,  and  retires  to  Vilto- 
ria. — Defence  of  Zaragossa. 


Surrounded  by  insurrection,  as  we  have 
staled  them  to  be,  the  French  Generals 
who  had  entered  Spain  entertained  no  fear 
but  that  the  experience  of  their  superiority 
in  military  skill  and  discipline,  would  soon 
teach  the  Spaniards  tlie  folly  of  their  una- 
vailing resistance.  The  invading  armies 
were  no  longer  commanded  by  Murat,  who 
had  returned  to  France,  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  take  ppssession  of  t!ie  throne  of 
Naples,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Joseph, 
as  in  earlier  lite  he  might  have  attained  a 
higlier  step  of  militiry  rank,  in  consequence 
of  rejjimental  succession.  Savary,  who  had, 
aa  we  ha^e  seen,  a  principal  share  in  di- 
recting F'erdinand's  mind  towards  the  fatal 
journev  to  Bayor.ne,  remained  in  command 
at  Madrid,  anil  endeavoured,  by  a  general 
system  of  vigorous  efforts  in  various  direc- 
tions, to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection, 
which  had  now  become  general  wherever 
the  French  did  not  possess  such  preponder- 
ating armed  force,  as  rendered  opposition 
impossible.  We  can  but  hint  at  the  char- 
acter which  the  war  assumed  even  at  the 
outset,  and  touch  generally  upon  its  more 
important  incidents. 

The  Spanish  Juntas  had  wisely  recom- 
mended to  their  countrymen  to  avoid  gene- 
ral engagements, — to  avail  themselves  of 
the  diJficullies  of  various  kinds  which  their 
country  presents  to  an  army  of  invaders, — 
to  operate  upon  the  tl  inks,  the  rear,  and 
the  communications  of  the  French, — and  to 
er.gai^  the  enemy  in  a  war  of  posts,  in 
which  courage  and  natural  instinct  bring 
the  native  sharpshooter  more  upon  a  level 
with  the  trainea  and  practised  soldier,  than 
t!ie  professors  of  military  tactics  are  at  all 
times  willing  to  admit.  But  althoujh  this 
plan  was  excellently  laid  down,  an  1  in  part 
adhered  to,  in  which  case  it  seldom  failed 
to  prove  successful,  yet  on  many  oocxsions 
it  became  in'.possible  for  the  Spanish  lead- 
ers to  avoid  more  general  actions,  in  which 
defeat  lind  loss  were  usually  inevitable. 
The  character  of  the  insurrectionary  ar- 
mies, or  rather  of  the  masses  of  armed  cit- 
izens so  called,  led  to  many  fatal  errors  of 
Ihis  kind.  They  were  confident  in  their 
own  numbers  and  courage,  in  proportion 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  superiority  which 
discipline,  the  possession  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  the  power  of  executinf^  combin- 
ed and  united  movements,  must  always 
bestow  upon  rci^ular  forces.  They  were 
also  impatient  of  the  miseries  necessarily 
brought  upon  the  country  by  a  protracted 
and  systematic  war  of  mere  defence,  and 
not  less  unwilling  to  bear  the  continued 
privafions  to  which  they  themselvc^I  were 
Vol.  11.  .     B 


exposed.  On  some  occasions,  opposition 
i  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  their  demand 
of  being  led  against  tlie  enemy,  to  put  an 
end,  as  they  hoped,  to  the  war,  by  one  brave 
blow,  was  construed  into  cowardice  or 
treachery  ;  and  falling  under  the  suspicion 
of  either,  was  a  virtual  sentence  of  death 
to  the  suspected  person.  Sometimes,  also, 
these  insurrectionary  bodies  were  forced  to 
a  gener.al  action,  wliich  they  would  willing- 
ly have  avoided,  cither  by  want  of  provis- 
ions, witli  which  they  wore  iiulilferently 
supplied  at  all  times,  or  by  the  superior  ma- 
n(Euvres  of  a  skilful  enemy.  In  most  of 
the  actions  which  took  place  from  these 
various  causes,  the  French  discipline  effec- 
tually prevailed  over  the  uinlisciplined 
couraire  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  p  itriots 
were  defeated  with  severe  loss. 

On  these  occasions,  the  cruelty  of  the 
conquerors  too  frequently  sullied  their  vic- 
tory, and  materially  injured  the  cause  in 
which  it  was  gained.  .\(focting  to  consid 
er  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  in  arms  to 
oppose  a  foreign  yoke  and  an  intrusive  king 
as  rebels  taken  in  the  fact,  the  prisoners 
who  fell  itito  the  hands  of  the  French  were 
subjected  to  military  execution  ;  and  the 
villages  where  they  had  met  with  opposi- 
tion were  delivered  up  to  the  licentious  fu- 
ry of  the  soldier,  who  spared  neither  sex 
nor  age.  The  French  perhaps  remember- 
ed, that  some  such  instances  of  sanguinary 
severity,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Ital- 
ian campaigns,  had  compelled  the  insurgents 
of  Lombardy  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms,  and 
secured  the  advantages  which  Napoleon  had 
gained  by  the  defeat  of  the  .Vustrian  forces. 
But  in  Spain  the  result  \va3  extremely  dif- 
terent.  Every  atrocity  of  this  kind  was  a 
new  injury  to  be  avenged,  and  w:is  resented 
as  such  by  a  nation  at  no  time  remarkable  for 
forgiveness  of  wrongs.  The  sick,  the  wound- 
ed, the  numerous  stragglers  of  the  French 
army,  were,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  which  frequently  happened, 
treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity  ;  and  this 
retaliation  hardening  the  heart,  and  inllam- 
ing  the  passions  of  either  party  as  they  suf- 
fered by  it  in  turn,  the  war  assumed  a  sav- 
age, bloodv,  and  atrocious  character,  which 
seemed  ti)  have  for  its  object  not  the  sub- 
jection, but  the  extermination  of  the  van- 
quished. 

The  character  of  the  country,  very  unfa- 
vonrable  to  the  French  mode  of  supporting 
their  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  districts 
through  which  they  marched,  added  to  the 
inveteracy  of  the  struggle.  Some  parts  oi 
Spain  are  no  doubt  extremely  fertile,  but 
there  are  also  immense   tracts  of    barren 
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plains,  or  unproductive  mountains,  which 
afford  but  a  scanty  support  to  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves,  and  are  totally  inadequate 
to  supply  the  additional  wants  of  an  invad- 
intr  army.  In  such  districts  the  Marauders, 
to  be  successful  in  their  task  of  collecting 
provisions,  had  to  sweep  a  large  tract  of 
country  jn  each  side  of  the  line  of  march, 
— an  operation  the  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, that  though  the  principal  highroads 
through  Spain  are  remarkably  good,  yet  the 
lateral  communications  connecting  them 
wit))  tJie  countries  which  they  traverse  are 
of  the  worst  possible  description,  and  equal- 
ly susceptible  of  being  defended  by  posts, 
protected  by  ambuscades,  or  altogether  bro- 
ken up,  and  rendered  impervious  to  an  in- 
vader. Hence  it  was  long  since  said  by 
Henry  IV.,  that  if  a  general  invaded  Spain 
with  a  small  army,  he  must  be  defeated — 
if  with  a  large  one,  he  must  be  starved  5 
and  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  Buonaparte 
appeared  by  no  means  unlikely  to  fail,  ei- 
ther from  the  one  or  the  other  reason. 

At  the  first  movement  of  the  French  col- 
umns into  the  provinces  which  were  in  in- 
surrection, victory  seemed  everywhere  to 
follow  the  invaders.  Lefebvre  Desnouettes 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Arragon  on  the 
9th  of  June  ;  (jeneral  Bessieres  beat  the 
insurgents  in  many  partial  actions  in  the 
same  month,  kept  Navarre  and  Biscay  in 
subjection,  and  overawed  the  insurgents  in 
Old  Castile.  These,  however,  were  bvit 
i)etty  advantages,  compared  to  that  which 
lie  obtained,  in  a  pitched  battle,  over  two 
united  armies  of  the  Spaniards,  consisting 
of  the  forces  of  Castile  and  Leon,  joined  to 
those  of  Galicia. 

The  first  of  these  armies  was  command- 
ed by  Cucsta,  described,  by  Southey,  as  a 
brave  old  man,  energetic,  hasty,  and  head- 
strong, in  whose  resolute,  untractable,  and 
decided  temper,  the  elements  of  the  Span- 
ish character  wore  strongly  marked.  His 
army  was  full  of  zeal,  but  in  other  respects 
in  such  a  state  of  msubordination,  that  they 
had  recently  murdered  one  of  the  general 
olficers  against  whom  they  harboured  some 
rashly  odoptcd  sucpicions  of  treachery. 
The  Galician  army  wasin  the  same  disor- 
derly condition  ;  and  they  also  had  publicly 
torn  to  pieces  their  general,  Filangieri,  up- 
on no  further  apparent  cause  of  suspicion 
than  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  rather 
to  defensive  than  offensive  operations. 
Blake,  a  good  soldier,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  army,  but  whose  military 
talents  were  not  of  the  first  order,  succeed- 
ed Filangieri  in  his  dangerous  command 
and  having  led  his  Galician  levies  to  form 
a  junction  with  Cuesta,  they  row  proceed- 
ed together  towards  Burgos.  The  two 
{generals  differed  materially  in  opinion. 
Cuesta,  though  he  had  previously  suffered 
a  def..at  from  the  French  near  C.abczon, 
wn  for  hazarding  the  event  of  a  battle, 
moved  probably  by  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing together  and  maintaining  their  disorder- 
ly forces  ;  while  Blake,  dreading  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  discipline,  deprecated 
the  risk  of  a  general  action.  Bessieres  left 
them  no  choice  on  the  subject.     He   came 


upon  them,  when  posted  near  Medina  del 
Rio  Secco,  where,  on  the  14lh  July,  the 
combined  armies  of  Galicia  and  Castile  re- 
ceived the  most  calamitous  defeat  which 
the  Spaniards  had  yet  sustained.  The  pa- 
triots fought  most  bravely,  and  it  was  said 
more  than  twenty  thousand  slain  were  bu- 
ried on  the  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  this  vic- 
tory with  exultation.  "  It  is;"  he  said, 
"  the  battle  of  Villa  Viciosa.  Bessieres  haa 
put  the  crown  on  Joseph's  head.  The 
Spaniards,"  he  added,  '•  have  now  perhaps 
fifteen  thousand  men  left,  with  some  old 
blockhead  at  their  head  ; — the  resistance 
of  the  Peninsula  is  ended."  In  fact  the  vie 
tory  of  Medina  del  Rio  Secco  made  the 
way  open  for  Joseph  to  advance  from  Vit- 
toria  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  without 
molestation.  He  entered  the  capital  in 
state,  but  without  receiving  any  popular 
greetings,  save  what  the  municipal  author- 
ities found  themselves  compelled  to  offer. 
The  money  which  was  scattered  amongst 
the  populace  was  picked  up  by  the  French 
alone,  and  by  the  French  alone  were  the 
theatres  filled  which  had  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  honour  of  their  new  prince. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  Bessieres  in  Castile 
seemed  fast  in  the  course  of  being  outbal- 
anced by  the  losses  which  the  French  sus- 
tained in  the  other  provinces.  Duhesme, 
with  those  troops  v.hich  had  so  treacherous- 
ly possessed  themselves  of  Barcelona  and 
P'igueras,  seems  at  the  outset,  to  have  en- 
tertained little  doubt  of  being  abie,  not  only 
to  maintain  himself  in  Catalonia,  but  even 
to  send  troops  to  assist  in  the  subjugation 
of  Valencia  and  .\rragon.  But  the  Catalo- 
nians  are,  and  have  always  been,  a  warlike 
people,  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  gun,  and 
naturally  disposed,  like  the  Tyrolese,  to 
act  as  shariAshooters.  Undismayed  by  seve- 
ral partial  losses,  they  made  good  the  strong 
mountain-pass  of  Bruch  and  other  defiles, 
and,  after  various  actions,  compelled  the 
French  general  to  retreat  towards  Barcelo- 
na, with  a  loss  both  of  men  and  character. 

An  expedition  undertaken  by  Marshal 
Moncey  auainst  V^alencia,  was  marked  with 
deeper  disaster.  He  obtained  successes, 
inceed,  over  the  insurgents  as  he  advanced 
towards  the  city ;  but  when  he  ventured 
an  attack  on  the  place  itself  in  hopes  of 
carrying  it  by  a  sudden  effort,  he  was  op- 
posed by  all  the  energy  of  a  general  popular 
defence.  The  citizens  rushed  to  man  the 
walls, — the  monks,  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  encouraged 
them  to  fight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  their 
King, — the  very  women  mingled  in  the 
comi)at,  bringing  ammunition  and  refresh 
meivts  to  the  combatants.  Every  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  city  was  found  una- 
vailing ;  and  Moncey,  disappointed  of  meet- 
ing with  the  reinforcements  whirh  Du- 
hesme was  to  have  despatched  him  from 
Barcelona,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  er>- 
terprise,ard  to  retreat,  not  without  being 
severely  hirassed,  towards  tlie  main  French 
armv,  vvhirh  occupied  Old  and  .\cw  Castile. 
It  was  not  common  in   Napoleon's   wars 
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for  his  troops  anil  generals  to  be  thus  dis- 
concerted, foiled,  arri  obliged  to  abandon 
a  purpose  wliich  they  had  adopted.  But  a 
worse  and  more  decisive  fate  was  to  attend 
tlie  division  of  Dupont,  than  the  disappoint- 
ments and  losses  wliicli  Duhesme  had  ex- 
perienced in  Catalonia,  and  .Moncey  before 
Valencia. 

So  early  as  Murat's  first  occupation  of 
Madrid,  he  tiad  despatched  Dupont,  an  offi- 
cer of  high  reputation,  towards  Cadiz,  of 
which  he  named  him  gove.-nor.  Thie  at- 
tempt to  secure  that  important  city,  and 
proti-ct  the  trench  tleet  which  lay  in  its 
narbours,  seems  to  have  been  judged  by 
Wapoleon  premature,  probably  because  he 
was  desirous  to  leave  t!ie  passage  open  for 
Charles  I \'.  to  have  made  his  escape  from 
Cadiz  to  South  America,  in  case  he  sliould 
bO  determine.  Dupont's  march,  therefore. 
was  countermanded,  and  he  remained  sta- 
tionary at  Toledo,  until  tiie  disposition  of 
tlie  .\ndalusians,  and  of  liie  inhabitants  of 
Cadiz,  showing  itself  utterly  inimical  to 
the  French,  he  once  more  received  orders 
to  advance  at  all  risks,  and  secure  that  iin- 
port.int  seaport,  wi'.h  t.hc  French  squadron 
which  was  lying  there.  The  French  gen- 
eral moved  forv/ard  accordingly,  traversed 
the  chain  of  wild  mountains  called  Sierra 
Morena,  which  the  talc  of  Cervantes  has 
rendered  chissical,  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river  Guadalquiver  at  the  bridge  of 
Arcolca,  advanced  to,  and  subdued,  the 
ancient  town  ol' Cordova. 

Dupont  had  tiius  readied  the  frontiers  of 
Andalusia;  but  the  fate  of  Cadiz  was  al- 
ready decided.  That  rich  commercial  city 
had  embraced  the  patriotic  cause  ;  and  tiie 
French  squadron  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
.Spaniards;  Seville  was  in  complete  insur- 
rection, and  its  Junta,  the  most  active  in 
the  kint^doin  of  Spain,  were  organizing  large 
forces,  and  adding  thom  daily  to  a  regular 
body  often  thousand  men,  under  Cicneral 
Castanos,  wiiich  had  occupied  the  camp  of 
St  Bocque,  near Ciibraltar. 

If  Dupont  had  ventured  onward  in  the 
state  in  wliich  matters  were,  he  would 
have  rushed  on  too  unequal  odds.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  situation  at  Corduba,  and 
in  the  n^'idlibourhood,  was  precarious.  lie 
was  divided  from  the  main  French  army  by 
the  Sierra  Morena,  the  passes  of  wliicii 
were  infested,  and  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  occupied, by  the  insurgent  mountaineers: 
and  he  was  exposed  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Andalufian  army,  so  soon  as  their  general 
might  think  them  adequate  to  the  task. 
Dupont  solicited  reinforcements,  therefore, 
as  wftll  from  Portugal  as  from  the  Frencli 
army  in  the  Castiles  ;  such  reinforcements 
bf:iiig  absolutely  necessary,  not  merely  to 
his  advancing  into  Andalusia,  but  to  his 
keeping  his  ground,  or  even  effecting  a  safe 
retreat.  JuikU,  who  commanded  in  Portu- 
gal. oceuDied  at  once  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  natives  of  that  country,  and  by  tlie 
threatened  descent  of  the  F.nglish,  was,  as 
we  shall  hcre.ifler  see,  in  no  siluation  to 
spare  iHipont  the  succours  he  desired.  But 
Iw)  brigades,  under  Generals  Vedel  and 
'-'  bert,  joined  Dupont   from   Castile,  after 


experiencing  some  loss  of  ratlicr  an  ominou« 
character,  tor  it  could  neither  be  returned 
nor  avenged,  from  the  armed  peasantry  o/ 
the  Sierra. 

These  reinforcements  augmented  Du. 
pout's  division  to  twenty  thousand  men,  a 
force  which  was  thought  adequate  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  in  Andalusia,  providing 
Castanos  could  b(;  brought  to  hazard  a  i:eii- 
eral  action.  Dupont  accordingly  put  iiim- 
solf  in  motion,  occupied  Baylen  and  La 
Carolina  in  .\ndalusia,  and  took  by  storm 
the  old  Moorish  town  of  Jaen.  The  saga- 
cious old  Spanish  general  had  in  the  moan- 
time  been  bringing  his  new  levies  into 
order,  and  the  French,  after  tlicy  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Jaen,  were  surprised 
to  find  themselves  attacked  therewith  great 
vigour  and  by  superior  forces,  which  com- 
pelled them,  after  a  terrible  resistance,  to 
evacuate  tiie  jilace  and  retire  to  Baylen. 
From  thence,  iJupont  wrote  despatches  to 
Savary  at  Madrid,  stating  the  dilficulties  of 
his  situation.  His  men,  he  said,  had  no 
supplies  of  bread,  save  from  the  corn  which 
they  reaped,  ground,  and  baked  with  their 
own  hands — the  peasants,  who  were  wont 
to  perform  the  country  labour,  had  left  their 
harvest-work  to  take  ip  arms — the  insur- 
gents were  becoming  daily  more  audacious 
— they  were  assuming  the  offensive,  and 
strong  reinforcements  were  neces.>ary  to 
enable  him  either  to  maintain  his  ground, 
or  do  anything  considerable  to  annoy  the 
enemy.  These  despatches  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Castanos,  who  acted  upon  the  in- 
formation tkey  afforded. 

On  the  IGth  July,  two  large  divisions  of  tlie 
Spaniards  attacked  the  French  on  different 
points,  and,  dislodging  t'tiem  from  Baylen, 
drove  them  back  ouMeiijibar;  while  Cas- 
tanos, at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  overaw  ed 
Dupont,  and  prevented  his  moving'  to  the 
assistance  of  his  generals  of  brigade,  one 
of  whom,  Gobert,  was  killed  in  the  action. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th,  another  battle 
commenced,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  recover  Baylen.  The  troops 
on  both  sides  fouglit  desperately,  but  the 
Spaniards,  conscious  that  succours  wore  at 
no  great  distance,  made  good  their  defence 
of  the  village.  The  action  continued  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  when,  after  an  hon- 
ourable aitcnipt  to  redeem  the  victory,  by 
a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces,  Dupont  found  himself  defeated  on 
all  points,  and  so  inclosed  by  the  superior 
force  of  the  Spaniards,  as  rendered  his  re- 
treat impossible.  He  had  no  resource  ex- 
cept capitulation.  He  was  compelled  to 
surrender  himself,  and  the  troops  under  his 
immediate  command,  prisoners  of  war. 
But,  for  the  division  of  V'edel,  which  had 
not  been  engaged,  and  was  less  Iiard 
pressed  than  the  other,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  France  in 
Spanish  vessels.  Tliis  part  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Baylen  was  afterwards  broken  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  were  detained  close  prisoners.  They 
were  led  to  this  act  of  bad  faith,  partly  by 
an  o^nion  that  the  French  genenls  hail 
been  too  cunning  for  Castanos  in  the  con- 
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ditions  they  obtained,— partly  from  the  false 
idea,  that  the  perfidy  with  which  tliey  had 
acted  towards  Spain,  dispensed  with  the 
obligations  of  keepirg  terms  with  them, — 
and  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Morla,  the 
successor  of  the  unhappy  Solpna,  wlio 
scrupled  not  to  recommend  to  his  country- 
men that  sacrifice  of  honour  to  interest, 
which  he  himself  afterwards  practised,  in 
abandoning  the  cause  of  his  country  for  tliat 
of  the  intrusive  King. 

The  battle  and  subsequent  capitulation 
of  Baylen  was  in  itself  a  very  great  disaster, 
the  most  important  which  had  befallen  the 
French  arms  since  the  star  of  Buonaparte 
arose  — Ihefurcte  CaudineB,  as  he  himself 
called  it,  of  his  military  history.  More 
than  three  thousand  Frenchmen  had  been 
lost  in  the  action, — seventeen  thousand  had 
surrendered  themselves, — Andalusia,  tlie 
richest  part  of  Spain,  was  freed  from  the 
French  armies, — and  the  wealthy  cities  of 
Seville  and  Cadiz  had  leisure  to  employ  a 
numerous  force  of  trained  population,  and 
their  treasures,  in  support  of  the  national 
cause.  Accordingly,  the  tidings  which 
Napoleon  received  while  at  Bourdeaux, 
filled  him  with  an  agitation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Empjror,  when  he  demanded 
from  Varus  his  lost  legions.  But  the  grief 
and  anxiety  of  Buonaparte  was  better  foun- 
ded than  that  of  Augr.stus.  The  latter  lost 
only  soldiers,  whose  loss  might  be  suppli- 
ed ;  but  the  battle  of  Baylen  dissolved  that 
idea  of  invincibility  attached  to  Napoleon 
and  his  fortunes,  which,  like  a  talisman, 
had  so  often  palsied  the  councils  and  dis- 
abled the  exertions  of  his  enemies,  who 
felt,  in  opposing  him,  as  if  they  were  pre- 
destined victims,  strugglincj  against  the 
dark  current  of  Destiny  Itself  The  whole 
mystery,  too,  and  obscurity,  in  which  Buo- 
naparte had  involved  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
concealing  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
he  held  in  tl  at  kingdom,  and  his  gigantic 
plan  of  annexing  it  to  his  empire,  were  at 
once  dispelled.  The  tidings  of  Dupont's 
surrender  operated  like  a  w-hirlwind  on  the 
folds  of  a  torpid  mi.^t,  and  showed  to  all 
I'.urope,  what  Napoleon  most  desired  to 
conceal, — that  he  was  engaged  in  a  nation- 
al conflict  of  a  kind  so  doubtful,  that  it  had 
commenced  by  a  very  great  lass  on  the  side 
of  France  ;  and  that  he  was  tlius  engaged 
purely  by  his  own  unprincipled  ambition. 
'JMiat  his  armies  could  be  defeated,  and 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering, 
was  row  evident  to  Spain  and  to  Europe. 
The  former  gathered  courage  to  persist  in 
an  undertaking  so  hopefully  begun,  while 
nations,  now  under  the  P'rench  domination, 
caught  hope  for  themselves  while  they 
watched  the  struggle  ;  and  the  spell  being 
broken  which  had  rendered  them  submis- 
sive to  their  fate,  they  cherished  the  pros- 
pect of  spect.ily  emulating  the  contest, 
which  they  at  present  only  witnessed. 

Yet  were  these  inspiriting  consequences 
of  the  victory  of  Castanos  attended  with 
some  counterbalancing  inconveniences, 
both  as  the  event  affected  the  Sprujiards 
themselves,  and  the  other  nations  m  Eu- 
rope.    It  fostered  in  the  ranks  of  Spain  their 


national  vice,  an  excess  of  presumption  and 
confidence  in  their  own  valour  ;  useful,  per- 
haps, so  far  as  it  gives  animation  in  the  mo. 
ment  of  battle,  but  most  hazardous  when  it 
occasions  inattention  to  the  previous  pre- 
cautions which  are  always  necessary  to  se- 
cure victory,  and  which  were  so  often  neg- 
lected in  the  Spanish  armies.  In  short, 
while  the  success  at  Baylen  induced  the 
Spaniards  to  reject  the  advice  of  experience 
and  skill,  when  to  follow  it  might  have 
seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fortunes 
of  .Spain,  it  encouraged  also  the  most  un- 
reasonable expectations  in  the  o';her  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  where  men's  wishes  in  a  favourite 
cause  are  so  easily  converted  into  hopes. 
Without  observing  the  various  concurren- 
ces of  circumstances  which  had  contribut- 
ed to  the  victory  of  Baylen,  they  consider- 
ed it  as  a  scene  which  might  easily  be  re- 
peated elsewhere,  whenever  the  Spaniards 
should  display  the  same  energy ;  and  thus, 
because  the  patriots  had  achieved  one  great 
and  difficult  task,  they  expected  from  them 
on  all  occasions,  not  miracles  only,  but 
sometimes  even  impossibilities.  \Vhen 
these  unreasonable  expectations  were  found 
groundless,  the  politicians  who  had  enter- 
tained them  were  so  much  chagrined  and 
disappointed,  that,  hurrying  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  they' became  doubtful  either 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting,  or  their 
power  of  maintaining  an  efi'ectual  resist- 
ance. And  thus,  to  use  the  scriptural 
phrase,  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold,  and 
men  of  a  desponding  spirit  were  inclined  to 
wish  the  aid  of  Britain  withdrawn  from  a 
contest  which  they  regarded  as  hopeless, 
and  that  those  supplies  sliould  be  discon- 
tinued, on  which  its  maintenance  in  a  great 
measure  depended. 

The  event  of  Baylen  was  not  known  at 
Madrid  till  eight  or  ten  days  after  it  had 
taken  place;  but  when  it  arrived,  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  the  intrusive  King,  plainly  s"w 
that  the  cap'tal  was  no  longer  a  safe  resi- 
dence for  him,  and  prepared  for  his  retreat. 
He  generously  gave  leave  to  the  individuals 
composing  his  administration,  either  to  fol- 
low liis  fortunes,  or  to  take  the  national 
side,  if  they  preferred  it;  and  leaving  Mad- 
rid,  again  retired  to  Vittoria,  where,  secur- 
ed by  a  French  garrison,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier,  he  might  in  safety 
abide  the  events  of  the  war. 

Another  memorable  achievement  of  the 
Spanish  conflict,  which  served  perhaps 
better  than  even  the  victory  of  Baylen  to 
evince  the  character  of  the  resistance  offer- 
ed to  the  French,  was  the  immortal  defence 
of  Zaragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon.  This 
ancient  city  was  detcnceless,  excepting  for 
the  old  Gothic,  or  Roman  or  Moorish  wall, 
often  feet  high,  by  whicli  it  is  surroundeii 
and  which  is  vi  most  phacesa  mere  curtain, 
without  flankers  or  returning  angles  of  any 
kind.  Its  garrison  consisted  chiefly  of  tho 
citizens  of  the  place  ;  and  its  governor,  a 
young  nobleman,  called  Don  Joseph  P.ila- 
"fox,  who  was  chosen  Gaptain-general  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  in  the  \icinity,  had 
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hilherto  been  only  distinguished  by  the 
share  he  had  t?.kon  in  the  frivolous  gaieties 
of  the  court.  The  citv  thus  possessing  no 
important  advantages  of  defence,  and  the 
French  general  in  ,\rragon,  Lrfebvrc  Des- 
nouc'.les,  having  defeated  such  of  the  in 
Burjents  as  had  shown  themselves  in  the 
field,  he  conceived  he  had  oniy  to  advance, 
in  security  of  occupying  the  cipital  of  the 
province.  But  there  never  was  on  e.irth  a 
defence  in  which  the  patriotic  courage  of 
the  defenders  sustained  so  long,  and  baffled 
so  crt'pctnally,  the  assaults  of  an  enemy 
provided  with  all  those  military  advantages, 
of  which  they  themselves  were  totally  des- 
titute. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French  attempt- 
ed to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup- de -main,  in 
which  they  failed  with  great  loss.  On  the 
-Tth.  reinforced  and  supplied  with  a  train 
of  mortars,  they  ma-le  a  more  regular  ef- 
fort, and  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
a  suburb,  tailed  the  Terrero.  They  then 
began  to  invest  the  place  more  closely, 
showered  bombs  on  its  devoted  edifice:., 
a"d  amid  the  conflagration  occasioned  by 
these  missiles  of  destruction,  attempted  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  city  at  diflercnt  points. 
All  the  Zaragossiaiis  rushed  to  man  their 
defences — condition,  age,  even  sex,  made 
no  difference  ;  the  monks  fought  abreast 
with  the  laitv,  and  several  women  showed 
more  than  masculine  courage. 

Lefebvre  was  incensed  by  a  defence  of  a 
place,   which,   according   to   all    common 
rules,  wao  untenable.     He  forgot  the  rules  i 
of  war  in  his  tiirn,  and  exposed  his  troops  to 
immense  loss  by  jcptate.dly  atterr.pti.ng  to  i 
carry    the    plaoe  at    vhs    bayonet's  point. 
Meinwhile  an)in".n!tian  .an  scarce — but  the  [ 
citizens  conirived  to  jiianufacture  gunpow- 
der   in    considerable   ij^iautitics.     Famine 
came, — its     pressure    was    submitted    to. 
Sickness  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  defenders 
—those  who  survived  willingly  performed 
the  duty  of  the  abscHt.     It  was  in  vain  that  | 


the  large  convent  of  Santa  F.ngracia,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  enabled 
them  to  push  their  posts  into  the  town  it- 
self. The  l-'rench  geiicral  announced  this 
success  in  a  celebrated  summons  : — '•  San- 
ta Kngracia — Capitulation.'  '  Zar.igossa 
— war  to  the  knife's  blade,"  was  the  equal- 
[  ly  laconic  answer.  The  threat  was  made 
I  good — the  citizens  foughi  from  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  from  chamber 
to  chamber- -the  contending  parties  often 
occupied  different  apartments  of  the  same 
house — the  passages  which  connected  them 
were  choked  with  dead.  After  thij  hc^rrid 
contest  had  continued  for  several  weeks, 
the  gallant  defence  of  Zaragossa  excited  at 
once  the  courage  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  shared  the  sentiments  of  its  hemic 
garrison  and  citizens,  and  a  considerable 
reinforcement  was  thrown  into  the  place  in 
the  beginning  of  .\ugust.  .A.fier  this  the 
citizens  began  to  gain  ground  in  all  tlieir 
skirmishes  with  the  invaders  ;  the  news  of 
Dupont's  surrender  became  publicly  known, 
and  Lefebvre,  on  the  loth  of  August,  judg- 
ed it  most  prudent  to  evacuate  the  quarter 
of  the  city  which  he  possessed.  He  blew 
up  the  church  of  .Santa  Engracin,  and  set 
lire  to  severa!  of  tlie  houses  which  he  had 
gained  and  finally  retreated  from  the  city 
which  had  so  valiantly  resisted  his  arms. 

The  spirit  of  indomitable  courage  which 
the  Spaniards  manifested  on  this  occasion, 
has  perhaps  no  equal  in  history,  excepting 
the  defciice  of  Numantium  by  their  ances- 
tors. It  served,  even  more  than  the  victory 
of  Baylen,  to  extend  h<ipe  and  confidence 
in  the  pitriotic  cause  ;  and  the  country 
which  nad  produced  such  men  as  Palafox 
and  his  followers,  was,  with  much  show  of 
probability,  declared  unconquerable. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  effects 
which  this  important  revolution  produced, 
as  wel'  in  England,  as  in  the  Poctuguese 
part  cf  the  Peninsula. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Zeal  of  Britain  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  struggle.— It  is  resolved  to  send  an  Expedi' 
lion  to  Portugal. — Retrospect  of  what  had  passed  in  that  Country. —  Portuguese  At- 
tembly  of  Notables  summoned  to  Hayonne — Their  Singular  Ai'dience  of  Buona- 
parte.— Effects  of  the  Spanish  Success  on  Portugal. — .Sir  Arthur  Weiles'ey — //«» 
Character  as  a  General — Despatched  at  the  head  of  the  Kxpediliou  to  Portugal — At- 
tacks and  defeats  the  French  at  Nolissa. —  The  insurrection  becomes  wide  and  general. 
—  IJatlle  and  Victory  of  Vimeira. — ^'ir  Harry  Jiurrard  iXeale  assumes  the  command, 
and  frustrates  the  remdts  proposed  by  Sir  .irthur  iVelle^leyfrom  the  lUUtle. — Sir  Har- 
ry IJurrard  is  superseded  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ;  so  that  the  British  Army  has  three 
(ienerals  within  twenty  four  hours. — Convention  of  Cintra — Iti  Unpopularity  in 
England — A.  Court  of  Inquiry  is  held. 


There  is  nothing  more  praiseworthy  in  the 
British,  or  .'ather  in  the  English  character, 
—for  it  is  they  who  in  this  respect  give  lone 
to  the  general  feelings  of  the  other  two 
British  nations, — than  the  noble  candour 
with  whi<-.h,  laying  aside  all  petty  and  fac- 
tious considerations,  they  have  at  all  times 
■nited  in  the  same  spr'.ngtiue  of  sentiment, 
»hoo  the  object  in  question  was  to   itself 


heart-stirring  and  generous.  At  no  time 
was  this  unison  of  sentime-nt  more  univer- 
sally felt  and  expressed,  thain  when  the 
news  became  general  through  Britain  that 
the  Spanish  nation,  the  victim  of  an  unpar- 
alleled process  of  treachery,  had  resolved 
to  break  through  the  toils  by  which  they 
were  inclosed,  and  vindicate  their  national 
independence  at  the  hazard  o(  tboir  lives 
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"  Tlie  war,"  siys  the  elegant  historian,*  to 
whose  lab'mrs  we  are  so  much  indebted  in 
this  part  of  our  subject,  "  assumed  a  high- 
er and  holier  character,  and  men  looked  to 
the  issue  with  faith  as  well  as  hope."  Both 
these  were  the  bi'  '  ter  that  they  seemed 
to  have  arisen  out  oi  the  midnight  of  scep- 
ticism, conceruir  J  the  existence  of  public 
spirit  in  Spain. 

It  became  the  universal  wish  of  Britain, 
to  afford  the  Spaniards  every  possible  as- 
sistance in  their  honourable  struggle.  Sheri- 
dan declared,  that  the  period  had  arrived 
for  striking  a  decisive  blow  for  tl.e  libera- 
tion of  Europe  ;  and  another  distinguished 
member  of  0[)position,  having  expressed 
himself  with  more  reserve  on  the  subject, 
foLiud  it  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  doing 
so  he  disclaimed  the  tlioughts  of  abandon- 
ing the  heroic  Siianiards  to  their  fate.  But 
it  was  with  particular  interest,  that  all  lov- 
ers of  their  country  listened  to  the  manly 
declaration  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  which,  dis- 
claiming the  false  and  petty  policy  which 
made  an  especial  object  of  what  were  call- 
ed peculiarly  British  interests,  he  pledged 
himself,  and  the  administration  to  which  he 
belonged,  for  pursuing  such  measures  as 
might  ensure  Spanish  success,  because  it 
was  that  which,  considering  the  cause  in 
which  she  was  embarked,  compre'icndod 
the  essential  interest  not  of  F.nrrland  only, 
lut  ..I  the  world.  The  resolution  to  sup- 
port Spain  through  the  struggle,  founded  as 
it  was  on  this  broad  and  generous  basis,  met 
the  universal  approbation  of  the  country. 

It  remained  only  to  inquire  in  what  shape 
the  succours  of  Britain  should  be  invested, 
ill  order  to  reader  them  most  advantageous 
to  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence. 
Most  Spaniards  seemed  to  concur  with  the 
deputies,  wlio  had  been  hastily  despatched 
to  England  l)y  the  Junta  of  the  Astunas,  in 
•declining  the  assistance  of  an  anxili.irv 
armv  ;  "  of  men,"  they  said,  "  Spain  hwi 
more  than  enough."  .Arms,  ammunition, 
and  clothing,  were  sent,  therefore,  with  a 
liberal  and  unsparing  profusion,  and  milita- 
ry o!hcei5  of  skill  and  experience  were  des- 
patched, to  assist  where  their  services  could 
lie  useful  to  tl's;  insurgents.  The  war  with 
.Spain  was  declared  at  an  end,  and  the  Span- 
ish prisoners,  freed  from  confinement, 
clothed,  and  replied  at  the  expense  of  the 
EngJ'sh.  were  returned  to  their  country  in  a 
«ort  of  triumph. 

'I'he  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  declin- 
ing the  aid  of  British  troops,  partly  per- 
Jiaps  arose  out  of  that  overweening  ci'uli- 
ifcnce  which  has  been  elsewiiere  noted  as 
their  great  national  foihie,  and  might  be 
partly  ju.itified  by  the  diliiculty  of  combin- 
ing the  operations  of  a  body  of  native  insur- 
gents with  regular  forces,  consisting  of  for- 
eigners, pri  fessing  a  diflerent  religion,  and 
ppcaking  an  'ther  language.  These  objec- 
tions, howev  cr,  did  not  apply  with  the  same 
1'orcr  to  I'orl  .  gul,  where  the  subjected  state 
»)f  the  opuiitr,  did  not  permit  tlieir  national 
pride,  though    not  inferior  to  that  of  thfc 

*  Southey's  History  of  ihe  Fcni.isuhr 
War.  vol.  I'  p   3Ui. 


Spaniards,  to  a.ssume  so  high  a  tcne  ;  and 
where,  from  long  alliance,  the  English,  in 
despite  of  their  being  foreigners  and  here- 
tics, were  ever  regarded  with  favour.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  a  considerpble  bo,1y  of 
troops,  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  Por- 
tugal, an  operation  for  which  the  progress 
of  the  Spa.iish  insurrection  rendered  the 
time  favourable. 

We  left  Portug3l  under  the  provisional 
command  of  General  Junot,  described  by 
iNapoieon  himself  as  one  whose  vanity  w:is 
only  equalled  by  his  rapacity,  and  who  con- 
di'ited  himself  like  a  tyrant  over  the  unre- 
s.stmg  natives,  i'rom  whom  be  levied  the 
most  intolerable  exactions. 

There  is  no  access  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner Napoleon  intended  to  dispose  of  this  an- 
cient kingdom.  The  partition  treaty  exe- 
cuted 'at  Fontainbleau,  which  had  been 
made  the  pretext  of  occupying  Portugal, 
had  never  been  in  reality  designed  to  regu- 
late its  destinies,  and  was  neglected  on  all 
sides,  as  much  as  if  it  never  hrd  existed. 
Buonaparte  subsequently  seems  to  have  en- 
tert;i:iied  some  ideas  of  new-modelling  the 
kingdom,  which  caused  him  to  summon  to- 
gether at  Bayonne  a  Diet,  or  Assembly  of 
Portuguese  NotaDles,in  order  to  give  an  os- 
tensible authority  to  the  change  which  he 
was  about  to  introduce. 

They  met  him  there,  according  to  th"; 
summons;  and,  although  their  proceeding* 
had  no  material  consequences,  yet,  as  nar- 
rated by  tlie  Ablie  de  Fradt,  who  was  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion,  they  form  too  ci'riouR 
an  illustration  of  Buoiiapirte's  mind  and 
manner  to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  Hav- 
ing heard  with  indid'erence  an  address  nro- 
iiminced  by  the  Count  de  Lima,  ar  ancient 
Portuguese  noble,  who  was  President  of 
tiie  deputation,  Napoleon  opened  the  busi- 
ness in  this  light  .and  desultory  way  ; — "  1 
hardly  know  \>.'hat  to  make  of  you,  gentle- 
men—it must  depend  on  the  events  in 
Spain.  .\nd  tnen,  are  you  of  consequence 
KulRcient  to  constitute  a  separate  people  ? — 
h.ave  you  enough  of  size  to  do  so  ?  Your 
Prince  has  let  himself  be  carried  off  to  the 
Brazils  by  the  English — he  has  committee 
a  great  piece  of  folly,  and  he  will  not  be 
long  in  repenting  of  it.  .\  prince,"  he  ad- 
ded, turning  gaily  to  the  Abbe  dc  Pradt,  '•  is 
like  a  bishop — he  ought  to  reside  within  hit 
charge." — Then  again  spe.aking  to  the 
Count  de  Lima,  he  asKed  what  was  the  pop- 
ulati.;n  of  Portugal,  answering,  at  llie  saaie 
time,  his  own  question,  "  Two  millions,  is 
it  !" 

"  More  than  three.  Sire,"  replied  ilie 
Count. 

"  Ah — I  did  not  know  that — .\nd  Lisbon — 
A  re  tlvore  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ?" 

"  More  than  double  that  number,  Sire." 

"  Ah — I  was  not  aware  of  that." 

Proceeding  through  several  questions  r«^ 
garding  matters  in  which  his  informatiot 
did  not  seem  more  accurate,  lie^  at  leiiglti 
approached  the  prime  subject  of  toe  coi.- 
ference.  "  What  do  you  wish  to  be,  yen 
Pcrtuguose  V  he  said.     "  Vo  you  dtaiic  tu 
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Dccome  Spaniards  ?"  This  question,  even 
from  Napoleon,  roused  ihts  whole  pride  of 
the  Portuguese  ;  for  it  is  well  known  with 
what  ill  will  and  jealousy  they  regard  the 
Bister-country  of  the  Peninsula,  a^^ainst 
whom  they  have  so  long  preserved  their  in- 
dependence. The  Count  de  Lima  drew  up 
his  person  to  its  full  height,  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  and  answered  the  insulting  de- 
mand by  a  loud  No,  which  resounded 
through  ihc  whole  apartment.  Buonaparte 
was  not  olfended,  but  rather  amused  by  this 
trait  of  national  character.  He  broke  up 
the  meeting  without  entering  farther  on  tht, 
business  for  which  it  was  summoned  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  told  those  about  his 
person,  that  the  Count  of  Lima  had  treated 
nim  with  a  superb  No.  He  even  showed 
some  personal  favour  to  that  high-spirited 
nobleman,  but  proceeded  no  further  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  depu- 
ties. The  whcle  scene  is  curious,  as  serv- 
ing to  show  how  familiar  the  transference  of 
allegiance,  and  alienation  of  sovereignty, 
was  i/"come  to  liis  mind,  since,  in  the  case 
of  a  kingdom  like  Portugal,  of  some  impor- 
tance were  even  its  ancient  renown  alone 
regarded,  he  could  advance  to  the  consider- 
ation of  its  future  state  with  such  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  circumstances,  and  so 
much  levity  both  of  manner  and  of  purpose. 
Kingi'oms  had  become  the  cards,  which  he 
rliumed  and  dealt  at  his  pleasure,  with  all 
the  indiflference  of  a  practised  gamester. 
The  occasion  lie  had  for  the  services  of  the 
F'ortuguese  assembly  of  Notables  passed 
away,  r.nd  the  deputies  of  whom  it  had  con- 
sisted were  sent  to  Bourdcaux,  wliere  they 
resided  in  neglect  and  poverty  until  the 
general  peace  permitted  them  to  return  to 
Portugal. 

Some  hints  in  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Mu- 
rat,  formerly  quoted,  inigh*  induce  one  to 
believe  that  the  crown  of  the  House  of  Hra- 
eaiiza  was  meant  to  be  transferred  to  his 
brows  ;  but  he  obtained  that  of  Naples,  and 
the  fate  of  Portugal  continued  undetermin- 
ed, when  the  consequences  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution  seemed  about  to  put  it  beyond 
the  influence  of  Napoleon. 

A  movement  so  general  as  the  revolution 
effected  in  Spain  through  all  her  provinces, 
coj'id  not  fill  to  have  a  sympathetic  effect 
on  the  sister  kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  whom 
the  French  yoke  pressed  so  much  more 
••voroly  ;  not  merely  wounding  the  pride, 
and  destroying  the  independence  of  the 
country,  but  loading  to  the  plunder  of  its 
resources,  and  the  maltreatment  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  spirit  which  animated  the 
Spaniards  soon  showed  itself  among  the 
Portuguese.  Oporto,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  after  a  first  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion, which  tlie  Frcncii,  by  aid  of  the  timid 
local  authorities,  found  themselves  able  to 
■oppress,  made  a  second  effort  with  better 
taccRss,  expelled  the  French  from  the  city 
•nd  the  adjacent  country,  and  placed  tliem- 
felves  under  the  command  cf  a  provisional 
i'ln^a,  nt  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Bishop 
of  Oportc.  The  kindling  fire  flew  right  and 
left  in  every  direction;  and  at  length, 
•licrcver  V,is    French  did  not    possesd  a 


strong  and  predominating  armed  force,  t!ia 
country  was  in  insurrection  against  them. 
This  did  not  pass  without  inucli  bloodshed. 
The  French,  under  coniniand  of  Loison, 
marched  from  the  frontier  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, to  suppress  the  insurrection  at  Opor- 
to ;  but  General  Silviera.  a  Portuguese  no- 
bleman, who  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  armed  ;-'"pulation  managed  so  to  har- 
ass the  enemy's  marcli,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  nis  intention,  and  return 
to  Almeida,  though  his  force  amoiiutcd  to 
four  thousand  men.  At  Bcja,  Leiria,  Evo- 
ra,  and  other  places,  the  discipline  of  the 
French  overcame  the  opposition  of  the  cit- 
izens and  peasantry;  ami,  in  order  to  strike 
terror,  the  bloody  hand  of  military  execii 
tion  was  extended  against  tiie  unfortunate 
towns  and  districts.  But  the  inliumaiiitv  of 
the  victors  only  served  to  increase  the 
numbers  and  the  ferocity  of  their  enemies. 
Men  who  had  seen  their  houses  burned, 
tlieir  vineyards  torn  up,  their  females  vio- 
lated, had  no  farther  use  of  life  save  for  re- 
venge ;  and  wiien  either  numbers,  position, 
or  other  advantages,  gave  the  Portuguese 
an  o;)portunity,  it  was  exercised  wuh  pre- 
meditated and  relentless  cruelty. 

Had  Junot  been  able  to  employ  his  full 
force  against  the  insurgents,  it  is  likely 
that  in  so  narrow  a  country  this  miserable 
war  might  ha^e  been  ended  by  the  despotic 
efforts  of  irresistible  military  tbrco.  But 
the  French  General  had  apprehensions  from 
another  quarter,  which  obliged  him  to  con- 
centrate a  considerable  part  of  his  army, 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  disposable 
for  the  total  subjugation  of  Portugal.  Brit- 
ain, long  excluded  from  the  continent, 
h,id  assumed,  with  regard  to  it,  the  attitude 
of  the  Grecian  hero,  who,  with  iiis  lance 
pointed  toward  his  enemy,  surveys  his  ar- 
mour of  proof  from  head  to  foot,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  some  rent  or  flaw,  through 
which  to  deal  a  wound.  Junot  justly  argu- 
ed, that  the  condition  of  the  Peninsula, 
more  especially  of  Portugal,  was  such  as  to 
invite  a  descent  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
In  fact,  an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  men 
had  already  sailed  from  Cork,  rjid,  what 
was  of  more  importance  than  if  the  force 
had  been  trebled,  it  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  a  young- 
er son  of  the  Earl  of  Morninglon,  one  ct' 
those  gifted  individuals  upon  wiiom  tho 
fate  of  the  world  seems  to  turn  like  a  gate 
upon  its  hinges,  or  as  a  vessel  is  managed 
by  its  rudder. 

In  India,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  seen 
and  conducted  war  upon  a  large  andextcn<i 
eil  scale,  of  which  no  gener.il  officer  in  the 
European  army  of  England  had  much  com- 
prehension, at  least  much  exjierience.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  mode  of 
supplying  armies  while  in  the  field.  Hi.-i 
tliough's  had  been  familiarly  exercised  in 
the  tas't  of  combining  grand  general  raove- 
inents  over  extended  regions,  arid  his  natui^ 
al  genius,  deducing  the  principles  of  war 
fi-o:a  the  service  which  he  hid  seen  in  ',h« 
Eist,  qualified  him  to  apply  them  to  other 
countries,  and  to  an  enemy  of  a  differcnl 
description.      Formidable   in   his  prepare.- 
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tions  for  battle,  and  successful  in  the  action 
itself,  lie  was  even  morr  distinguished  by 
the  alertness  and  sagacity  which  never 
rested  satisfied  with  a  useless  victory,  but 
improved  to  the  uttermost  the  advantages 
which  he  had  attained,  by  his  own  masterly 
dispositions,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
His  mind  was  never  entirely  engrossed  hy 
the  passing  event,  how  absorbing  soever  its 
importance  ;  the  past  and  the  future  were 
alike  before  him  ;  and  the  deductions  de- 
rived from  a  consideration  of  the  whole, 
were  combined  in  all  their  bearings,  with  a 
truth  and  simplicity,  which  seemed  the 
work  of  intuition,  rather  than  the  exercise 
of  judgment.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  this  sin- 
gular and  distinguished  man  seemed  inac- 
cessible to  those  false  and  delusive  views 
which  mislead  ordinary  thinkers  ;  his 
strength  of  judgm3nt  rejected  them,  as 
Boine  soils  will  not  produce  noxious  weeds  ; 
and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  that  on  sub- 
jects to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  the 
opinions  which  he  formed,  approached, 
perhaps,  as  near  the  perfection  of  human 
reason  as  the  fallibility  of  our  nature  will 
permit. 

To  this  prescience  of  intellect,  in  itself 
60  rare  a  quality,  was  added  a  decision, 
whic'.i,  when  his  resolution  was  once  form-  . 
eii,  ei.abled  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  look 
to  the  event  with  a  firmness,  inaccessible 
to  all  the  doubts  and  vacillations  to  which 
minds  of  the  highest  resolution  have  been 
found  accessible  in  arduous  circumstances, 
but  which  are  sure  to  impair  the  energy, 
and  e;'haust  the  spirits  of  others.  A  frnine 
fitted  to  endure  every  species  of  fatigue 
and  privation,  and  capable  of  supplying  the 
want  of  regular  repose  by  hasty  and  brief 
slumbers,  snatched  as  occasion  permitted, 
together  with  a  power  of  vision  uncommon- 
ly acute,  maybe  mentioned  as  tending  to 
complete  the  qualities  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley for  the  extraordinary  part  to  which 
Providence  had  destined  him.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  precision  of  thought,  sagaci- 
ty of  judgment,  promptness  of  decision, 
and  firmness  of  resolution,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  betwixt  Napoleon 
and  the  English  General,  destined  to  be  his 
great  rival  ;  and  that  the  characters  of  both 
serve  to  show  that  the  greatest  actions  are 
performed,  and  the  greatest  objects  attain- 
ed, not  by  men  who  are  gifted  witli  any 
rare  and  singular  peculiarities  of  talent,  but 
Vjy  those  in  whom  the  properties  of  judg- 
ment, firmness,  power  of  calculation,  and 
rapidity  in  execution,  which  ordinary  men 
possess  in  an  ordinary  degree,  are  carried 
to  tiio  highest  and  most  uncommon  degree 
of  perfection. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  qualities  were 
well  known  in  India,  where,  in  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  ,\ssaye,  he  defeated  the  whole 
force  of  the    Mahrattas,   and  end -d  triiim- 

fiiiantly  a  long  and  doubtful  war.  The  fol- 
owing  expressions,  on  his  leaving  India, 
occur  in  the  fimiliar  letter  of  an  excellent 

I'udge  of  human  character,  and  who,  it  is  to 
le  hoped,  lives  to  take  a  natural  and  ju3t 
pridD  in  the  event  of  his  own  prophecy  : — 
"  You  seem,"  he  wrote  to  his   European 


correspondent,  "  to  be  at  a  loss  fo'  generals 
in  England.  There  is  one  now  returning 
from  India,  who.  if  you  can  overcome  the 
objections  of  precedence  and  length  of  ser- 
vice, and  place  him  at  once  at  the  head  of 
the  British  army,  is  capable  of  saving  Eng- 
land at  least,  if  not  Europe,  from  the  dan- 
gers which  seem  thickening  around  you." 
— Most  fortunataly  for  England,  and  for 
Europe,  the  objections  which  might  have 
obstructed  the  rise  of  another  officer  in  like 
circumstances,  did  not  operate  against  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  same  degree.  His 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  distin- 
guished by  the  talents  which  had  governed 
and  extended  our  empire  in  India,  had  al- 
ready much  interest  in  our  domcstx  coun- 
cils, in  which,  some  months  afterwards,  he 
held  an  eminent  place. 

He  was  selected  at  this  important  crisis 
to  go  as  ambassador  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain,  as  one  on  whose  wisdim  and  e.tDC- 
rience  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  repos- 
eJ.  Tlie  Marquis  was  of  course  well  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Arthur's  talents  ;  and, 
conscious  that  in  urging  his  brother's  pre- 
tensions to  high  employment  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  was  preparing  for  the  arms  of 
(ireat  Britain  every  chance  of  the  most 
distinguished  success,  he  requested  his  as- 
sistance as  the  hand  to  execute  the  coun- 
sels, which  were,  in  a  great  measuie,  to 
emanate  from  himself  as  the  head. 

The  army  and  the  public  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Arthur's  merits  during 
the  brief  campaign  of  Copenhagen, — his 
name  already  inspired  hope  and  confidence 
into  the  country, — and  when  the  brother  of 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  destined  for  the 
Peninsula,  none  hinted  that  the  selection 
had  been  made  from  undue  partiality  ;  and 
subsequent  events  soon  taught  the  nation, 
not  only  that  the  confidence,  so  far  as  re- 
posed in  Sir  .\rthur  Wellesley,  was  per- 
fectly just,  but  that  it  ought,  in  wisdom,  to 
have  been  much  more  absolute. 

Under  these  auspices  the  expedition  set 
sail  for  the  Peninsula,  and,  touching  at  Co- 
runna,  received  such  news  as  dfcterminnd 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  select  Portugcl  as 
the  scene  of  his  Generations,  being  the  point 
upon  which  success  seemed  most  likely  to 
infiuence  the  general  cause.  He  opened  a 
comnninication  with  Oporto,  r.nd  soon  learn- 
ed the  important  news  of  the  defeat  of  Du- 
pont,  and  the  flight  of  tlie  intrusive  King 
iroin  Madrid.  These  tidings  were  of  parti- 
cular importance,  because  the  consequen- 
ces were  likely  to  find  full  occupation  in 
Spain  for  the  victorious  army  of  Bessieres, 
which,  if  left  disengaged,  might  have  enter- 
ed Portugal,  and  co-operated  with  Junot. 
At  the  same  time,  a  body  of  British  troops, 
which  had  been  destined  to  support  Casla- 
nns,  was  left  disposable  Ly  the  surrender  of 
Baylen,  and  having  embarked  for  Portugaf, 
now  joined  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Lastly, 
came  the  important  intelligence,  that  Sir 
.\rthur's  army  was  to  be  reinforced  imrite- 
diately  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  to  command  in 
chief.    This  officer  was  governor  of  Gil  • 
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raltar,  and,  during  tlte  Spanish  insurrection, 
had  acted  both  with  wisdom  and  energy  in 
assisting,  advisiu!^,  and  encouraging  the  pa- 
triots; but  it  is  doing  him  no  injury  to  say, 
l)iat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  un- 
common combination  of  talents,  both  mili- 
tary and  political,  which,  in  the  present  cri- 
sis, the  situation  of  commander-in-chief  in 
Portugal  peremptorily  demanded. 

Assured  of  these  succours.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  disembarked  his  army  in  Mon- 
dcgo  Bay,  and  advanced  towards  Leiria  by 
the  sea-coast,  for  the  sake  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  fleet,  from  which  they  receiv- 
ed their  provisions.  The  French  generals 
Laborde  and  Thomieres  were  detached 
from  Lisbon  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  and  Loison,  moving  from  the 
Alentejo,  was  in  readiness  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  his  countrymen.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  tumultuary  Portuguese  army  of  in- 
surgents, commanded  by  General  Freire, 
an  unreasonable  and  capricious  man,  (win 
afterwards  lost  his  life  under  strong  suspi- 
cions of  treachery  to  the  patriot  cause,)  first 
incommoded  the  British  general  by  extrav- 
agant pretensions,  and  finally  altogi;tlier  de- 
clined to  co-operate  with  him,  .\  general 
of  an  ordinary  character  might  not  unrea- 
Bonably  have  been  so  far  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  had  come  to  as- 
sist, as  to  feel  diminished  zeal  in  a  cause 
which  seemed  to  be  indifferent  tn  its  natur- 
al defenders.  But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
distinguished  as  much  by  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  as  his  military  talents,  knew  how 
to  make  allowance  for  the  caprice  of  an  in- 
dividual called  suddenly  to  a  command,  for 
which  perhaps  his  former  life  had  not  fitted 
him.  and  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  national 
spirit  in  the  ranks  of  an  insurgent  popula- 
tion. He  knew  that  victory  over  the  French 
was  necessary  to  obtai.i  the  confidence  of 
the  Portuguese  ;  and,  with  an  alertness  and 
activity  which  had  prevented  the  junction 
of  Loison  with  Laborde,  he  pushed  onto 
attack  (i7th  .\ugust)  the  latter  French  gen- 
eral, where  he  waited  the  approach  of  his 
colleague  in  a  strong  position  near  the  town 
ofRoleia.  Attacking  at  once  in  front  and 
upon  the  flank,  he  drove  them  from  their 
ground,  and  his  victory  formed  the  first  per-  i 
mancnt  and  available  success  obtained  by 
the  British  army  in  the  eventl'ul  Peninsular 
struggle.  Laborde  retreated  upon  Torres 
\'edr;is,  on  which  Loison  had  also  directed 
his  course. 

The  Portuguese  insurrection  became 
wide  and  general  on  flank  and  rear,  and  Ju- 
not  saw  little  chance  of  extinguishing  the 
confiaTration,  unless  he  phould  be  .able  to 
riefea'  the  F.nglish  general  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. For  this  puq>ose  he  withdrew  all  the 
French  garrisons  except  from  Lisbon  itself, 
F'^lvas,  Almeida,  and  Peniche  ;  and  collect- 
ing his  whole  forces  at  Vimcira,  near  Tor- 
res V^edras,  determined  there  to  abide  the 
'shock  of  war. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  .\rthur  Wellesley 
had  been  j'lined  by  a  part  of  the  promised 
•uccoiirs;  who,  disembarking  with  difficul- 
ly  on  the  dangerous  cjast,  formed  a  junc- 
non  with  the  main  body  as  they  marched 
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towards  the  enemy.  It  was  not  an  equally 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  Sir  Harry  Bur 
rard  Neale,  an  olficer  erf  superior  rank,  also 
appeared  on  the  coast,  and  communicated 
with  Sir  .\rthur  Wellesley.  The  latter  ex- 
plained his  plan  of  engaging  the  French  ar- 
my, and  throwing  it  back  on  Lisbon,  where 
an  insurrection  would  instantly  have  taken 
place  in  their  rear,  and  thus  Portugal  might 
nave  been  delivered  by  a  si.iglc  blow.  But 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  though  a  brave  officer, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  that  confidence 
in  the  British  soldiery  which  they  so  well 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  their  leaders.  He 
re^coininended  a  defensive  system  until  th-e 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  succours  from  Eng- 
land ;  neither  seeing  how  much,  in  war,  de- 
pends upon  a  sudden  and  powerful  effort, 
nor  considering  that  the  French  of  all  men 
can  best  employ  to  their  own  advantage, 
whatever  leisure  may  be  allowed  them  by 
the  timidity  or  indecision  of  their  enemy. 

At  this  tfme,  however,  the  difliculties  of 
Junot's  situation  had  determined  him  on 
the  hazard  of  a  general  action  ;  and  the  ar- 
mies being  already  very  near  each  other, 
the  only  change  occasioned  in  the  course 
of  events  by  the  interposition  of  the  lately 
.arrived  British  general,  was,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  instead  of  being  the  assailant, 
as  he  had  proposed,  was,  on  the  memora- 
ble 21st  ,\ugust,  himself  attacked  by  Ju- 
not  near  the  town  of  Vimeira.  The  British 
army  amounted  to  about  16,000  men,  but  of 
these  not  above  one  half  were  engaged  ;  the 
French  consisted  of  about  ll.OOO,  all  of 
whom  were  brought  into  action.  The 
French  attacked  in  two  divisions  ;  that  on 
the  left,  commanded  by  Laborde,  about  fi\e 
thousand  men,  and  that  on  the  right,  under 
Loison,  considerably  stronger.  The  centre, 
or  reserve,  was  commanded  by  Keilerman, 
occupied  the  space  between  the  attacking 
divisions,  and  served  to  connect  them  with 
each  other.  The  battle  was  interesting  to 
military  men,  as  forming  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  that  peculiar  mode  of  tactics  hj 
which  the  French  troops  had  so  often  brok- 
en through  and  disconcerted  tlie  finest 
troops  of  the  continent,  and  also  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  impetuous  valour 
might  be  foiled  and  rendered  unavailing,  by 
a  steady,  active,  and  resolute  energy. 

The  favourite  mode  of  attack,  by  the 
French,  was,  we  have  often  noticed,  by 
formation  into  massive  columns,  the  centre 
and  rear  of  which  give  the  head  no  opoor- 
tunity  to  pause,  but  thrust  the  leading  iilea 
headlong  forward  on  the '.bin  line  of  ene- 
mies jpposed  to  them,  which  are  necessari- 
ly broken  through,  as  unnijual  to  sustain  the- 
weight  of  the  cliarg'ng  body.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  in  full  confidence  of  success,  Gen- 
eral Laborde  in  person,  heading  a  column 
of  better  than  two  thousand  men,  rushed  on 
the  British  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
the  60th  regiment,  with  some  field-pieces, 
and  a  single  company  of  sharpshooters.  The 
regiment,  about  400  men  in  number,  drawn 
up  in  line  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  presented 
an  obstacle  so  little  formidable  to  the  hea- 
vy column  which  came  agajnst  them,  that 
it  seemed  the  very  noise  of  their  approach 
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Bhould  have  driven  them  from  the  ground. 
But  Colonel  Walker  suddenly  altering  the 
formation  of  his  regiment,  so  as  to  place  its 
line  obliquely  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing 
column,  instead  of  remaining  parallel  to  it, 
opened  a  terrible,  well  sustained,  and  ir- 
resistible rire.  where  every  ball  passing 
through  the  dense  array  of  the  enemy  made 
more  than  one  victim,  and  where  the  close 
discharge  of  grape-shot  was  still  more  fatal. 
This  heavy  and  destructive  fire  was  imme- 
diately seconded  by  a  charge  with  the  bayo- 
nr-t,  by  which  the  colun.n,  unable  to  form 
or  to  deploy,  received  on  their  defenceless 
liank,  and  among  their  shattered  ranks,  the 
attack  of  the  handful  of  men  whom  they 
had  expected  at  once  to  sweep  from  tlieir 
course.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  and 
irresistible  ;  and  the  French,  who  had  hith- 
erto behaved  with  the -utiiiost  steadiness, 
broke  their  ranks  and  ran,  leaving  near 
three-fourths  of  their  number  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.'  The  same  sort 
of  close  coniba.t  was  general  over  the  iield. 
'i"he  brigade  of  General  Ferguson,  on  the 
right,  was  attacked  by  General  Loison  with 
an  impetuosity  and  vigour  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Labordc.  A  mutual  charge  of  bayo- 
nets took  place  ;  and  here,  as  at  Maida, 
the  French  advanced,  indeed,  bravely  to  tlie 
.shuck,  but  lost  heart  at  the  moment  oC  the 
fital  encounter.  To  what  else  can  we  as- 
cribe the  undeniable  fact,  that  their  whole 
front  rank,  amounting  to  t'lirce  hundred  gren- 
adiers, lay  stretched  on  the  ground  almost 
ia  a  single  instant  ? 

The  French  were  now  in  full  retreat  on 
all  sides.  They  had  abando.led  their  artil- 
lery,— they  were  flying  in  confusion, — the 
battle  was  won, — the  victor  had  only  to 
etretch  forthhis  hand  to  grasp  the  full  fruits 
of  conquest.  Sir  .Arthur  Wellesley  had  de- 
termined to  move  one  part  of  his  army  on 
Torres  Vedras,  so  as  to  get  between  the 
French  and  the  nearest  road  to  Lisbon, 
while  with  another  division  he  followed  the 
chase  of  the  beaten  army,  to  wiiom  thus  no 
retreat  on  Lisbon  would  remain,  but  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  a  country  in  a  j-tate 
of  insurrection.  Unhappily,  Sir  Artliur 
Wellesley's  period  of  command  \v:is  for  the 
present  ended.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  land- 
ed durii  g  the  action,  and  had  \s  ith  due  lib- 
erality <leclined  taking  any  command  until 
the  battle  seemed  to  be  over;  when  it  un- 
happily occurred  to  him,  in  opposition  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
General  Ferguson,  and  otlicr  general  ofiii- 
xers,  to  interpoe  his  authority  for  t^e  pur- 
pob«  of  prohibiting  farther  pursuit.  He  ac- 
counted such  a  measure  incautious  %\  liero 
the  enemy  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  per- 
haps entertained  too  sensitive  a  feelini:  of 
Jhe  supcuiority  of  French  tactics.  Thus 
■Vimei:  a,  ia  its  direct  consequences,  seemed 


"  After  the  capitulation  of  Gintra,  General 
l.oison  desired  to  be  introduced  to  Colonel 
Walker,  and  congratulated  that  offieer  on 
the  steadiness  and  talent  with  which  h'-  had 
rendered  the  defence  in  line  so  decidedly 
superior  to  ^T,'•pnleon'8  favourite  measure, 
the  attack  in  column. 


to  be  only  another  example  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  English  without  any  corrcs'. 
ponding  results;  one  of  those  numerous  in- 
stances, in  which  the  soldiers  gain  the  bat- 
tle from  confidence  in  their  own  hearts  and 
arms,  and  the  general  fails  to  improve  it, 
perhaps  from  an  equally  just  diifidence  of 
his  own  skill  and  talents. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  arriving 
from  Ciibraltar  in  a  frigate,  superseded  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  as  Sir  Harry  had  superseded 
Sir  .\rthur;  and  thus,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  English  army  had  successively 
three  commanders-in-chief.  The  time  of 
prosecuting  the  victory  was  passed  away 
before  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  came  ashore, — 
for  the  French  had  been  able  to  gain  the 
position  of  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  it 
had  been  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 's  chief  ob- 
ject to  exclude  them.  That  general  then 
knew  well,  as  he  afterwards  showed  to  the 
world,  what  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
that  position  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon. 

But  .lunot  had  suffered  too  severely  in 
the  battle  of  Viineira,  and  had  too  many  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with,  to  admit  of  his 
meditating  on  obstinate  defence.  The  vic- 
torious British  army  was  in  his  front, — the 
insurgents,  encouraged  by  the  event  of  the 
battle,  were  on  his  flanks, — the  English  fleet 
might  operate  in  his  rear, — and  the  popu- 
lous' town  of  Lisbon  itself  was  not  to  be 
kept  down  without  a  great  military  force. 
Then  if  the  successes  in  Andalusia  were  to 
bo  foi'lowed  by  similar  events,  the  Spanish 
armies  might  invade  Portugal,  and  co-ope- 
rate with  the  English.  Moved  by  these 
circumstances,  the  French  general  was  in- 
duced to  propose  that  evacuation  of  Portu- 
gal, Its  cities,  and  fortresses,  which  was  af- 
terwards concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Cintra. 
The  French,  by  the  articles  of  that  conven- 
tion, were  to  be  transported  to  their  own 
country,  with  their  arms,  artillery,  and  prop- 
erty,— under  which  last  article  thcycairied 
off  much  of  the  plunder  of  which  they  had 
stripped  the  Portuguese.  A  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sinia- 
vin,  was  delivered  up  to  the  English,  in  de- 
posit, as  it  was  termed  •,  so  unwilling  were 
we  to  use  towards  Russia  the  language  or 
practice  of  war,  although  the  countries 
were  in  a  state  of  avowed  hostilities.  In  t 
military  point  of  view,  all  the  British  gen- 
erals concurred  in  approving  of  the  conven- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  saw  bet- 
ter, it  may  be  supposed,  than  the  others, 
how  long  the  war  might  bq  protracted,  after 
the  favourable  moment  of  victory  had  been 
permitted  to  pa?s  «  ithout  being  improved, 
considered  the  liberation  of  Portugal,  with 
its  sea-coast,  its  ports,  and  its  fortres£e^•, 
besides  the  eastern  line  of  frontier,  whi^h 
offered  ar.  easy  communication  with  .Spain, 
as  an  advantng':  of  the  highest  importani.e, 
and  che.aply  purchased  by  tlie  articles  grai.V- 
ed  to  Jnnot. 

But  the  light  in  wliich  the  people  rf  Fng- 
land  saw  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  ei 
tremely  different.  It  is  their  nature  to  nurse 
ertravagant  hopes,  r.nd  they  are  proportion- 
ntly  incensed  vvhen  sjch  are  disappointed 
The  p-jblic  were  never  mer-;  genonilly  unit 
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ed  in  the  reprobation  of  any  measure  ;  and 
altliough  much  of  tlieir  resentment  was 
founded  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  yet 
there  were  circumstances  in  llie  transaction 
which  justified  in  some  measure  the  gener- 
al indignation.  The  succession  of  the  three 
generals  was  compared  to  the  playing  of 
trump-cards  at  a  game  of  whist ;  and,  wheth- 
er it  was  desi;|ned  or  fortuitous,  had  an 
air  of  indecision  tl^at  was  almost  ludicrous. 
Then  it  was  obvious,  that  the  younger  and 
inferior  orticer  of  the  throe  had  been  pre- 
Tertcd  from  following  up  the  victory  he 
Lad  ?:iined.  and  that  this  interference  had 
rendered  necessary  the  convention,  which 


England  seemed  determined  to  consider 
as  injurious  to  Portugal,  and  dishonourable 
to  herself.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  put  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  more  just  point  of  view  for 
the  two  superior  officers,  whose  error  ap- 
peared in  TiO  degree  to  have  exceeded  a 
mistake  in  judgment,  the  fruit  of  too  much 
caution.  But  the  tierce  and  loudly  e.xpress- 
ed  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  public  pro- 
duced very  important  consequences  ;  and 
though  there  occurred  exceptions,  it  became 
comparatively  difficult  or  dar.gerous,  from 
that  period,  to  propose  any  o;je  as  comman- 
der of  an  expedition  whose  talents  had  not 
pretensions  to  merit  the  coiilidence  of  the 
people. 


CHAP.   V. 


Duplicity  of  Buonaparte  on  his  return  to  Paris. —  Official  Statements  in  the  Monileur 
— poor  and  hximilialing . —  Two  Reports  issued  by  Cltampa^ny ,  Minister  of  the  Foreign 
Department — Difference  betwixt  them  ;-— the  Second  demanding  another  Conscrip- ^ 
tion  o/ 80,000  .Veti—.igreed  to  by  the  Senate.— Review  of  the  French  Relations  with  ■*" 
the  different  Powers  of  Europe.—  Universal  Spirit  of  Resistance  throughout  Germa- 
ny.—  Russia.— Sapoleon  and  Alexander  meet  at  Erfurt  on  21th  September,  and  sep- 
arate in  apparent  Friendship  on  \-Uh  October--- Actual  feelings  of  the  Autocrats--- 
Their  joint  Letttr  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  proposing  a  general  Peace  on  the 
principle  of  aXi  possidetis—  Why  rejected.— -Procedure  iii  Spain— Catalonia— Return 
of  Romana  to  Spain. --Armies  of  Blake.  Castanos,  and  Palafoz.—  E.Tpeditions  of 
General  Moore.--- His  desponding  Views  of  the  Spanish  Cause-— His  Plans.— Defeat 
qf  Blake— and  Castanos.—  'J'reachery  of  Morla.—-Sir  John  Moore  retreats  to  Corunna 
— Diiocters  on  the  March. — Battle  of  Coru7ina,  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 


Dur:sg  no  part  of  his  history  did  Buona- 
parte appear  before  the  public  in  a  meaner 
and  more  contemptible  light,  than  immedi- 
ately aft'-r  the  commencement  of  the  Span- 
ish rovolution.  In  the  deeper  disasters  of 
his  life,  the  courage  with  which  he  strug- 
gled agiinst  misfortune,  gave  to  his  failing 
efforts  the  dignity  of  sinking  greatness  ;  but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  appeared  before 
France  and  before  Europe  in  the  humilia- 
ting condition  of  one,  who  had  been  tempt- 
ed by  selfish  greed  to  commit  a  great  crime, 
for  which  he  had  derived  the  full  harvest 
of  ignominy,  without  an  iota  of  the  expect- 
ed profit.  On  the  contrary,  blinded  by  the 
nnconsrientious  desire  of  acquisition,*  he 
had  shown  himself  as  short-sighted  con- 
cerning reeuits,  as  he  was  indifferent  re- 
specting means.  In  this,  aa  in  other  mem- 
orable instances,  iniquity  had  brought  with 
it  all  the  consequences  of  folly. 

For  gome  time  after  his  triumphal  re- 
tirn  to  Paris,  Buonaparte  preserved  a  total 
silence  on  the  affairs  of  tne  Peninsula,  ex- 
cepting ^fneral  assurances  that  all  was  well ; 
and  that  the  few  pirtiil  commotions  which 
had  been  ex'-ited  by  the  agents  of  England, 
had  been  everywhere  soppressed  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  the  r.-'ady 
concurrence  of  the  good  citizens,  who  saw 
no  safetv  for  Spain  save  in  the  renewal  of 
the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  in  the 
more  fortunate  dvnasty  of  Napoleon.  To 
accredit  this  state  of  things,  many  pieces 
of  news  were  circulated  in  the  provinces 
which  lay  neare«t  to  Spain,  tending  to  de- 1 
press  the  spirit  and  hones  of  the  insurgents.  •. 
Thus,  Monsieur  de  Cliimoajny  was  miJ?  ! 


to  write  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  of 
La  Gironde,  that  George  III.  of  England 
was  dead;  that  George  IV.,  on  succeeding, 
had  made  an  instant  and  total  change  of 
ministry ;  and  that  a  general  pacification 
might  be  instantly  expected.  The  same 
article,  with  similar  legenc's,  was  inserted 
officially  in  the  Madrid  Gazette. 

But  a  system  of  fiction  and  imposition 
resembles  an  untempered  sword-blade, 
which  is  not  only  subject  to  break  at  the 
utmost  need  of  him  who  wields  it,  but  apt 
to  wound  him  with  the  fragments  as  they 
spring  asunder.  The  truth  began  to  be- 
come too  glaring  to  be  concealed.  It  could 
not  be  disguised  that  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal had  been  restored  to  independence — 
that  Junot  and  -his  army  had  been  driven 
from  Lisbon — that  Dupoiit  had  surrendered 
in  the  south  of  Spain — that  King  JoKepli 
had  been  expelled  from  Madrid — and  that 
in  almost  all  the  harbours  of  the  Peninsula, 
which,  in  the  month  of  March,  had  been  aa 
it  were  hermetically  scaled  against  the 
British  shipping  and  commerce,  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  received  as  friends  and  al- 
lies. Nor  was  if.  possible  to  conceal,  that 
these  blots  on  the  F'rench  arms  had  all  ta- 
ken place  in  consequence  of  the  unprinci 
pled  ambition,  which,  not  satisfied  with  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  and  power  of  Spain, 
by  using  the  name  of  her  nD*ive  princes, 
had  prompted  Napoleon  to  e.xaspcrate  th<; 
feelings  of  the  people  by  openly  usurping 
tlie  supreme  power,  and  had  thus  converted 
a  submissive  and  complaisant  uily  into  a 
furious  and  inexorable  enemy.  It  was  no 
easy  rn.itter,  even  for  the  t.ilcnts  lad  awda- 
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city  of  Napoleon,  to  venture  before  the 
French  nation  with  an  official  account  of 
these  errors  and  their  consequences,  how- 
ever palliated  and  modified.  Accordingly, 
hx  m'lst  needs  say,  that  not  the  confession 
of  a  felon,  when,  compelled  to  avow  his 
general  guilt,  he  seeks  to  disguise  some  of 
its  more  atrocious  circumstances,  and  apol- 
ogize for  others,  sounds  to  us  more  poor 
and  liumiliating,  than  the  uncandid,  incon- 
sistent, and  unmanly  exposition  which  Na- 
poleon was  at  length  compelled  to  mumble 
forth  in  his  official  document,  when  the 
truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and 
was  likely  indeed  to  be  circulated  even 
with  exaggerations. 

Suddenly,  on  the  4th  of  September,  there 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  which  previously 
liad  been  chiefly  occupied  by  scientific  de- 
tails, lyrical  poetry,  or  theatrical  criticism, 
a  minute  and  garbled  account  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Spain.  The  sanguinary  conduct 
of  the  insurgents  was  dwelt  upon  ;  the  suc- 
Ik  cesses  obtained  by  the  French  armies  were 
'^T'  magnified ;  the  losses  which  they  had  sus- 
tained weie  extenuated  or  glossed  over. 
Dupont  was  represented  as  having  be- 
haved like  a  fool  or  a  traitor.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Zaragossa,  during  the  siege,  were 
dwelt  upon  with  emphasis;  but  on  its  re- 
sult the  official  account  remained  silent. 
The  most  was  made  of  the  victory  of  Medi- 
na del  Rio  Seco,  and  the  retreat  of  King  Jo- 
seph from  Madrid  was  ascribed  to  his 
health's  disagreeing  with  the  air  of  that 
capital.  There  were  two  reports  on  the 
subject  of  Spanish  affairs,  both  from  Cham- 
pagny,  minister  of  the  foreign  department, 
and  both  addressed  to  the  Emperor.  The 
first  was  designed  to  justify  the  attempt  cf 
Napoleon  on  Spain.  It  was  dated  at  Bay- 
onne,  as  far  back  as  the  14th  of  April,  a  pe- 
riod when  Buonaparte  was  very  little  in- 
clined to  enter  into  any  reasoning  on  his 
right,  since,  believing  he  had  the  power  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  advantage  and  honour  which  France 
would  derive  from  the  subjugation  of  Spain, 
would  sufficiently  plead  his  cause  with  the 
Great  Nation.  But  when  his  first  efforts 
had  failed,  and  further  exertions  wtre  found 
inevitably  necessary,  it  became  of  conse- 
quence to  render  the  enterprise  popular,  by 
showing  that  the  measures  which  led  to  it 
were  founded  on  policy  at  least,  if  not  upon 
moral  justice. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  document  is  con- 
tented with  arguing  the  first  point.  Some- 
thing is  hinted  of  the  Spanish  administration 
having  been  suppoeed  to  nourish  hostile 
purposes  towards  France,  and  Godoy's  man- 
ifesto at  the  time  of  tiie  Prussian  war  is  al- 
hidcd  to  ;  but  the  principle  mainly  rested 
upon,  and  avowed  by  Monsieur  Champagny, 
is,  in  plain  language,  a  gross  and  inilocent 
sophism.  "  That  which  policy  renders 
necessary,"  says  the  statesman,  "'justice 
fiiust  of  course  authorize;"  thus  openly 
placing  interest  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
that  which  is  honourable  or  honest;  or,  in 
other  w,.rus,  making  the  excess  of  the 
tcniy  tation  a  justification  for  the  immoral- 
'ty  of  the  aciion.     Tliis  is  the  same  princi- 


ple which  sends  the  robber  on  the  high 
road,  and  upon  which  almost  every  species 
of  villany  is  committed,  excepiing  those 
rare  enormities  which  are  praclised  with- 
out any  visible  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
perpetrators.  To  apply  his  reasoning  to 
the  case,  Champagny  sets  forth  the  various 
advantages  which  France  must  derive  from 
the  more  intimate  union  with  Spain — the 
facilities  which  such  d  union  atlbrded  for 
enforcing  the  continental  system  agiipst 
Great  Britain — the  necessity  that  Spain 
should  be  governed  by  a  prince,  on  whose 
faithful  attachment  France  could  repose 
unlimited  confidence — and  the  propriety 
of  recommencing  the  work  which  had  been 
the  leading  object  of  the  policy  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  Having  thus  shown  that 
the  seizing  upon  the  crown  and  liberties  of 
.Spain  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
France,  the  reporter  holds  his  task  accom- 
plished, and  resumes  his  proposition  in 
these  remarkable  words  : — "  Policy  de- 
mands a  grand  measure  from  your  Majesty 
— Justice  authorizes  it — the  troubles  of 
Spain  render  it  indispensably  necessary." 

The  second  report  of  Monsieur  de  Cham- 
pagny held  a  ditlerent  and  more  ominous 
tone.  It  was  dated  Paris,  1st  September, 
and  darkly  indicated  that  the  gold  and 
machinations  of  the  English  had  fomented 
popular  intrigues  in  Spain,  which  had  frus- 
trated the  attempt  of  his  Imperial  Majestj 
to  render  that  country  happy.  The  report 
er  then,  in  the  tope  with  which  a  priest  ad 
dresses  the  object  of  his  worship,  reveren 
tially  expostulates  with  Napoleon,  for  per 
mitting  anarchy  to  spread  over  great  part  c 
Spain,  and  for  leaving  Britain  at  liberty  ■ 
say,  that  her  flag,  driven  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Levant,  floats  tri- 
umphantly, nevertheless,  on  the  coa.sts  of 
the  kingdom  which  is  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour to  France.  Having  thus  indirectly 
communicated  the  general  fact,  that  Spain 
was  in  insurrection,  and  that  the  English 
fleet  rode  triumphant  on  her  coasts,  the  re- 
porter resumes  a  noble  confidence  in  the 
power  and  authority  which  he  was  invoking. 
"No,  never.  Sire,  shall  it  be  thus.  Two 
millions  of  brave  men  are  ready,  if  necessa- 
ry, to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  chase  the 
English  from  the  Peninsula;  if  the  French 
would  combat  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 
they  must  begin  by  rescuing  Spain  from 
Ihv  influence  of  England." 

Much  more  there  is  to  the  same  purpose, 
serving  to  inform  the  French  people  by  im- 
plication, if  not  in  direct  terms,  that  the 
Emperor's  plans  upon  Spain  had  been  dis- 
concerted ;  that  he  had  found  unnninious 
resistance  where  he  had  expected  uncondi- 
tional submission  ;  and  that  the  utmost  sac- 
rifices would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  enable  her  ruler  to  perfect  the 
measures  which  he  had  so  r;ishiy  underta- 
ken. But  besides  the  pressure  of  Spanish 
affairs,  those  of  Austria  were  also  hinted  at, 
as  requiring  France  to  increase  her  armies, 
and  stand  upon  her  guard,  as  that  power 
had  been  of  late  sedulously  employed  in  in- 
c.-easing  her  military  strength.  The  ulti- 
mate conclu-.ion  founded  on  these  reason- 
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lugs,  was  tlie  necessity  of  anticipatin;T  an- 
oitier  conscription  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  Senate,  to  whom  these  reports  were 
sent  down,  together  with  a  iness3i|e  from 
the  Kmpcror,  failed  not  to  authorize  this 
new  draught  on  the  French  population  ;  or, 
it  may  be  said,  oir  her  very  tlesh  and  life- 
blood.  Like  the  judge  in  the  drama,  but 
without  regret  or  expostulation,  they  en- 
forced the  demand  of  the  unrelenting  cred- 
itoi.  ''  The  Court  allowed  it,  and  the  law 
did  give  it."  •'  The  will  of  France/'  said 
these  subservient  senators,  '•  is  the  same 
with  the  will  of  her  Emperor.  Tlie  war 
with  Spain  is  politic,  just,  and  necessary." 

TKjs  armed  with  all  the  powers  which 
his  mighty  empire  could  give,  Napoleon 
girded  himself  personally  to  the  task  of  put- 
ting down  by  force  the  Spanish  insurrec- 
tion, and  driving  from  the  Peninsula  the 
British  auxiliaries.  But  while  preparations 
were  making  on  an  immense  scale  for  an 
enterprise  of  which  experience  had  now 
taught  him  the  difficulty,  it  was  necessary 
for  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  how 
his  relations  with  the  few  powers  in  Europe 
w.'io  had  some  claim  to  independence,  had 
been  alfected  by  the  miscarriage  of  his 
Spanish  scheme. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which 
she  I'-st  such  a  proportion  of  her  power, 
Austria  had  lain  like  a  prostrated  combat- 
ant, whom  want,  not  of  will  but  of  strength, 
prevents  from  resuming  the  contest.  In 
130().  her  friendship  became  of  consequence 
to  Napoleon,  then  engaged  in  his  contest 
with  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  cession  of 
Branau,  and  some  territories  about  t!ie 
mouth  of  the  Cattaro,  were  granted  to  Aus- 
tria by  France,  as  in  guerdon  of  her  neu- 
trality. But  in  1807  and  1803,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  more  vexed  and  hu- 
miliated by  the  territory  and  influence 
which  she  had  lost,  than  thankful  for  the 
importance'she  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
tain, began  to  show  the  utmost  activity  in 
the  war  departmeiiL  Abuses  were  reform- 
ed ;  more  perfect  discipline  was  introduce<i ; 
old  soldiers  were  called  to  muster  ;  new 
levies  were  made  on  a  large  scale  ;  armies 
of  reserve  were  formed  through  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  of  the  Landwehr  and  na- 
tional guards,  and  they  were  subjected  to 
service  by  conscription,  like  the  militia  of 
England.  The  .\ustrian  armies  of  the  line 
were  increased  to  great  magnitude.  The 
Hungarian  Diet  had  voted  twelve  thousand 
recruits  for  1807,  and  eighty  thousand  for 
1803;  while  eighty  thousand  organized 
soldiers,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were  cav- 
alry, constituted  the  formidable  reserve  of 
this  warlike  nation.  Everything  seemed  to 
announce  war,  although  the  answers  of  the 
Court  to  the  remonstrances  of  France  were 
of  the  most  pacific  tendcnev. 

Yet  it  was  not  alone  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  .\uFtria  which  seemed  to  trouble 
the  aspect  of  (lermany.  Napoleon  had  de- 
feated her  efforts  and  defied  her  armies, 
when  her  force  was  still  more  imposing. 
But  there  wa.s  gra^lually  awakening  and  ex- 
lending  through  (jermany,  and  especially 
tU  northern  provinces,  a  strain  of  opinion 


incompatible  with  the  dcmii.ation  of  France, 
or  of  any  other  foreign  power,  ivilhin  tiie 
ancient  empire. 

Ttie  disappearance  of  various  petty  states, 
which  had  bocn  abolished  in  the  convulsion 
of  the  French  usurpation,  together  with  ti.e 
general  system  of  oppression  under  whi<:h 
the  whole  country  siiflercd,  thoujjh  in  dif- 
foront  degrees,  had  broken  down  the  divis- 
ions which  separated  the  nations  of  (jer- 
many from  each  other,  and,  like  relations 
who  renew  an  interrupted  intimacy  under 
the  pressure  of  a  common  calamity,  the 
mass  of  the  people  forgot  that  they  were 
Himoveria:is,  Hessians,  Sajcons,  or  I'ruE- 
sia.'i.';,  to  remember  that  t!iey  wee  all  Ger- 
mans, and  had  one  common  cause  ia  which 
to  struggle,  one  general  injury  to  revenge. 
Less  fiery  than  the  Spaniards,  but  not  less 
accessible  to  deep  and  impassioned  feelings, 
the  youth  of  Cierniany,  especially  such  us 
were  engaged  in  the  liberal  studies,  «hor- 
ished  in  secret,  and  with  caution,  a  deep 
hatred  to  the  French  invaders,  and  a  stern 
resolution  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  actueve  the  national  liberty. 

The  thousand  presses  of  Germany  couki 
not  be  altogether  silenced,  though  the  po- 
lice of  Napoleon  was  unceasingly  active  in 
suppressing  political  publications,  wherever 
they  could  exercise  influence.  But  Ifie 
kind  of  feeling  which  now  prevailed  among 
the  German  youth,  did  not  require  the  sup- 
port of  exhortations  or  reasonings,  directly 
and  in  express  terms  adapted  to  the  subject. 
While  a  book  existed,  from  the  IJclv  Scrip- 
tures down  to  the  most  idle  romance; 
while  a  line  of  poetry  could  be  recited  from 
the  works  of  Schiller  or  Goethe,  down  to 
the  most  ordinary  stall  ballad, — inuendoec, 
at  once  secret  and  stimulating,  might  be 
drawn  from  them,  to  serve  as  watch-words, 
or  as  war-cries.  The  prevailing  opinions, 
as  they  spread  wider  and  wider,  began  to 
give  rise  to  mysterious  associations,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  liberation  of  Ger- 
many. That  most  generally  known  was 
called  the  Band,  or  .\liiance"for  Virtue  and 
Justice.  The  young  academicians  entered 
with  great  zeal  into  these  fraternities,  the 
rather  that  they  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Burschenschafts,  or 
associations  of  students,  and  that  the  idea 
of  secret  councils,  tribunals,  or  machina- 
tions, is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  German 
history,  and  deeply  interesting  to  a  pco[)le 
whose  temper  is  easily  impressed  by  the 
mysterious  and  the  terrible.  The  profes- 
sors of  the  Universities,  in  most  cases, 
gave  way  to  or  gui  led  these  patriotic  im- 
pressions, and  in  teaching  their  students  the 
sciences  or  liberal  arts,  failed  not  to  im- 
press on  them  the  duty  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  liberation  of  (lermany,  or,  an 
it  was  now  called,  Teutonia. 

The  French,  whose  genius  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Germans,  saw  all 
this  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  They 
laughed  at  th(-  mummery  of  bovs  affectin;^ 
a  new  sort  of  national  free-masonry,  and 
ihey  g.-ive  the  principle  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  independence  of  CJermany  the  name 
of   Ideology;    by    which    ni<;k-name    the 
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French  ruler  used  to  distinguish  every  spe- 
cies of  theory,  which,  resting  in  no  re- 
spect upon  the  practical  basis  of  self-inter- 
est, could,  he  thought,  prevail  with  none 
save  hot-brained  boys  and  crazed  enthusi- 
asts. 

Napoleon,  however,  saw  and  estimated 
the  increasing  influence  of  these  popular 
opinions,  more  justly  than  might  have  been 
inferred  from  his  language.  He  knew  that 
a  government  might  be  crushed,  an  army 
defeated,  an  inimical  administration  chang- 
ed, by  violence  ;  but  that  the  rooted  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  to  oppression  diffuses 
itself  the  wider  the  more  martyrs  are  made 
on  its  behalf.  The  Heir  of  the  Revolution 
spoke  on  such  subjects  the  language  of  the 
most  legitimate  of  monarchs.  and  exclaimed 
against  the  system  of  the  Tugend-bund,  as 
coritaining  principles  capable  of  disorganiz- 
ing the  whole  system  of  social  society. 

The  menacing  appearance  of  Austria,  and 
the  extension  of  Antigallican  principles  and 
feelings  through  Germany,  made  it  more  es- 
pecially necessary  for  Buonaparte  to  secure 
his  hold  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Trusting  little  in  so  important  a  case  to  his 
ministers,  Napoleon  desired  personally  to 
assure  himself  by  a  direct  communication 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  was 
willingly  acceded  to.  We  have  elsewhere 
assigned  some  reasons,  why  such  direct 
conference,  or  correspondence  betwixt 
sovereigns,  tends  to  degrade  their  charac- 
ter, without  adding  any  additional  security 
to  the  faith  of  their  treaties.  It  is  unbe- 
coming their  rank  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  advancing,  receding,  renouncing, 
resuming,  insisting,  and  evading,  which 
must  occur  more  or  less  in  all  political  ne- 
gotiations. At  the  same  time,  they  are  flat- 
tering to  princes,  as  if  inferring  that  they 
are  able  to  act  personally,  and  free  of  minis- 
terial control ;  and  in  so  far  have  their 
charms. 

Buonaparte  and  Alexander  met  at  Erfurt 
on  27th  September,  with  the  same  appear- 
ance of  cordiality  with  which  they  had  part- 
ed— their  friendship  seemed  uninjured  by 
a  shadow  of  suspicion.  The  most  splendid 
festivities  celebrated  their  meeting,  and  the 
theatres  of  Paris  sent  their  choicest  per- 
formers to  enliven  the  evenings.  ^ 

Amid  all  these  gaieties  politics  were  not 
neglected,  and  Buonaparte  found  his  great 
ally  as  tractable  as  at  Tilsit.  .Alevandcr 
not  only  ratified  the  transactions  of  Spain, 
but  also  the  subsequent  act,  by  which  Na- 
poleon appropriated  to  himself  the  king- 
dom of  Etruria,  which,  according  to  tlie 
first  draught  of  the  Spanish  scheme  exhibit- 
ed at  Tilsit,  was  to  have  been  a,ssigned  to 
the  disinherited  Ferdinand.  The  Czar  stip- 
ulated, however,  on  his  own  part,  that 
Buonaparte  should  not  in  any  shape  inter- 
fere to  prevent  Russia  from  aggrandizing 
herself  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  Ho  ])ro- 
mised,  also,  to  take  an  ally's  share  with 
Buonaparte,  if  the  quarrel  with  Austria 
should  come  to  arms.  To  this  indeed  he 
was  bound  by  treaties  ;  nor  was  there  any 
way  of  ridding  himself  from  their  oblitration. 
Tl)c    conferences   of  F.rfurt   ended  on  the 


14th  of  October,  and,  as  they  had  beguHj 
amid  the  most  splendid  festivities.  .Among 
these  was  an  entertainment  given  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  battle-ground  of  Jena, 
%\here  I^russia,  the  hapless  ally  of  Alexan- 
der,,received  such  a  dreadful  blow. 

It  is  probable,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  the  show  of  cordiality  betwixt  the  Em- 
perors, that  Alexander  did  not  require  the 
recollections  which  this  battle-field  was 
sure  to  inspire,  to  infuse  into  his  mind  some 
tacit  jealousy  of  his  powerful  ally.  He 
even  already  saw  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel 
emerging  between  thein,  and  was  deeply  de- 
sirous that  .\ustria  should  not  waste  her  na- 
tional strength,  by  rushing  into  a  contest, 
in  which  he  would  be  under  the  reluctant 
necessity  of  acting  against  her.  Neither 
did  Napoleon  return  from  Erfurt  with  the 
same  undoubting  confidence  in  his  imperial 
ally.  The  subject  of  a  match  between  the 
Emperor  of  IVance  and  one  of  the  Russian 
.\rchduchesscs  had  been  resumed,  and  had 
been  evaded,  on  account,  as  it  was  alleged, 
of  the  difference  of  their  religions.  The 
objections  of  the  Empress  Mother,  as  well 
as  of  the  reigning  Empress,  were  said  to  be 
the  real  reasons, — objections  founded  on 
the  character  of  Napoleon,  and  the  nature 
of  his  right  to  the  greatness  which  he  en- 
joyed. Such  a  proposal  could  not  be 
brought  forward,  and  rejected  or  evaded, 
with  how  much  delicacy  soever,  without  in- 
jury to  the  personal  feelings  of  Napoleon  : 
and  as  he  must  have  been  conscious,  that 
more  than  the  alleged  reason  of  religion 
entered  into  the  cause  of  declining  his  pro- 
posal, he  must  have  felt  in  proportion  of- 
fended, if  not  aftVonted.  Still,  however,  it 
their  cordiality  was  in  any  degree  diminish- 
ed, the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  whicii  bound 
together  these  two  great  autocrats,  were  as 
yet  sufficient  to  assure  Napoleon  of  the 
present  assistance  of  Russia.  To  confirm 
this  union  still  farther,  and  to  make  their 
present  friendship  manifest  to  the  world, 
the  two  Emperors  joined  in  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  proposing  a  general 
peace ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  they 
would  admit  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis, 
which  would  leave  all  the  contracting  pow- 
ers in  possession  of  what  they  had  gained 
during  the  war.  The  proposal,  as  must 
have  been  foreseen,  went  off,  on  Britain  de- 
manding thai  the  Spanish  government  and 
tlie  King  of  Sweden  should  be  admitted  as 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

But  the  letter  of  the  Emperors  had  served 
its  turn,  wiien  it  showed  that  the  ties  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  were  of  the  most 
.intimate  nature  ;  and,  confident  in  this.  Na- 
poleon felt  himself  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
gi;:antic  force  which  he  had  already  put  in 
pr<-paration,  to  the  subjugation  of  Spain, 
and  to  chasing  away'  the  "  hideous  leop- 
ards,'"* as  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  Eng- 
lish banners,  from  the  Peninsula, 

*  It  w.is  onp  of  the  minute  and  chilli^h  partiru- 
Inrs  ill  which  Buonaparte  showeJ  a  splcsn  jiiainst 
the  British  natinn,  thnt  hevfoiilclnol  Upiinlfc  har- 
alrlio  achiovomeiit,  which  the  Engli<h  flij;  had  .iii- 
plavpii  fnr  five  luiiidrcil  years,  to  be  lerini.\i  Lii.ii, 
but   always  callo.l    tlieni    Luoparis.     Tiie  sp.n' 
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In  tJie  meantime,  tjie  Spaniards  hi;l  not 
been  uafaitlil'ul  to  the  cause  tl.ey  had  un- 
dfirtaken.  'I'liey  had  vested  the  supreme 
iiianageineut  of  the  aflairs  of  their  distract- 
ed kii<gdom  in  a  Ontral  or  Supreme  Junta, 
which,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
provincial  Juntas,  fixed  their  residence  at 
the  recovered  capital  cf  Madrid,  and  en- 
dfcavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  to 
provide  for  resistance  against  the  invaders, 
liut  tlieir  etforts.  though  neither  in  them- 
selves unwise  nor  mistimed,  were  seriously 
impeded  by  two  great  causes,  arising  both 
from  the  same  source. 

Tiie  division  of  Spain,  as  already  observ- 
ed, into  several  disunited  and  almost  uncon- 
nected provinces  and  kingdoms,  though  it 
had  contributed  much  to  the  original  suc- 
cess of  the  insurrection,  v.hile  each  prov- 
ince, regardless  of  the  fate  of  others,  or 
o(  the  capital  itself,  provided  the  means  of 
individual  resistance,  rendered  them,  when 
the  war  assumed  a  inare  general  character^ 
unapt  to  obey  the  dictates  which  emanated 
from  the  Supreme  Junta.  General  Cuesta, 
whose  devoted  and  sincere  patriotism  was 
frustrated  by  the  haughtiness,  self-impor 
tancc,  and  insubordination  of  his  character, 
v\as  tlie  first  to  set  an  unhappy  example  of 
disobedience  to  what  liad  been  chosen  as 
the  residence  of  the  supreme  autliirity.  He 
imprisoned  two  memliers  of  the  Supreme 
Junta,  because  -'.e  thonglit  the  choice 
which  had  been  made  of  them  was  deroga- 
tory to  his  own  authority,  as  ' -aptain-Gen- 
eral  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  thus  set  a 
perilous  example  of  disunion  among  the 
patriots,  for  which  his  real  energy  and  love 
of  his  country  were  scarce  al'terwards  suffi- 
cient to  atone. 

But  besides  this  and  other  instances  of 
personal  disregard  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Junta,  there  was  rtnotiier  deep  and  widely- 
operating  error  which  flowed  from  the  same 
source.  Each  province,  according  to  the 
high  sense  which  the  inhabitants  entertain- 
ed of  their  individual  importance,  deemed 
itself  adequate  to  the  protection  of  its  own 
peculiar  territory,  and  did  not,  or  would  not, 
see  the  necessity  of  contributing  an  ade- 
r|iatc  proportion  of  the  provincial  force  to 
the  defence  of  the  nation  in  general.  Those 
who  had  shown  themselves  manfully  eager 
and  often  successful,  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  houses  and  altars,  were  more  deaf  than 
prudence  warranted  to  the  summons  which 
called  them  to  the  frontier,  to  act  in  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole.  They  had 
accustomed  themselves,  unhappily,  too 
much  to  undervalue  the  immense  power  by 
which  they  were  about  to  be  invaded,  and 
did  net  sufficiently  see,  that  to  secure  the 
more  distant  districts,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  war  should  be  maintained  by  the  united 
force  of  the  realm.  ^Vhat  added  to  this 
miscalculation,  was  a  point  in  the  national 
character,  of  which  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land, when  commanding  an  allied  army  to 


which  Ihi"!  ehiillitiun  of  spite  innnifK^teil,  cnulJ  on- 
Iv  be  comparei  to  Ihnt  fxliiliilod  by  the  poor  i-iti- 
ten,  when  he  revnn»nd  hini«flf,  a<  no  thought,  np- 
tn  ih.'  cogni/.nnre  of  the  E.Trl  of  Oxford,  by  calling 
the  noblcman'a  Swan  a  CIooso 


which  Spain  furnishsd  a  contif.gont,  had  a 
century  before  bitterly  complained.  "  Tha 
Spanish  generals  were  so  proud  of  the  repu- 
tatiori  of  their  troops  and  their  country," 
said  that  experienced  warrior,  "  that  they 
would  never  a.low  that  tliey  were  in  want 
of  men,  ammunition,  guns,  or  the  other  ne- 
cessaries of  war,  until  tiie  moment  of  emer- 
gency ca.ne,  wlieii  they  were  too  apt  to  be 
found  unprovided  in  all  with  which  they 
had  represented  themselves  aa  being  well 
supplied." 

'i  he  same  unhappy  spirit  of  over-confi 
dence  and  miscalculation  now  greatly  in 
jured  the  patriotic  cause.  Leviiis  and 
supplies,  which  it  had  been  determined  to 
raise,  were  too  often  considered  as  com- 
pleted, when  the  vote  which  granted  them 
had  been  passed,  and  it  was  deemed  un- 
worthy and  unpatriotic  to  doubt  the  exist-' 
ence  of  what  the  national  or  provincial 
council  had  represented  as  indispensable. 
In  tliis  manner  the  Spaniards  misled  both 
themselves,  and  their  allies  ilie  British, 
upon  the  actual  state  of  their  resources ; 
and  it  followed  of  course,  that  British  offi- 
cers, deceived  by  their  representations  in 
such  instances,  were  disposed  to  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  their  zeal,  and  to  hesitate 
trusting  their  future  representations. 

Kutwithstanding  these  unhappy  errors, 
the  Spaiiish  force,  assembled  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  was  perhaps  not 
inaderiuate  to  the  task,  had  they  been  com- 
manded by  a  general  whose  superior  ener 
gies  could  have  gained  him  undisputed 
authority,  and  who  could  have  conducted 
the  campaign  with  due  attention  to  the 
species  of  warfare  which  the  time  and  the 
character  of  the  invading  ai-my  demanded. 
But,  unhappily,  no  llobert  Bruce,  no  Wash- 
ington, arose  in  Spain  at  this  period  j  and 
the  national  defence  was  committed  to 
men  whose  military  knowledge  was  of  a 
bounded  character,  though  their  courage 
and  zeal  admitted  of  no  dispute.  Yet  fii- 
vourable  incidents  occurred  to  balance 
these  great  inconveniences,  and  for  a  time 
the  want  of  unity  amongst  themselves,  and 
of  military  talent  in  the  generals,  seemed 
to  a  certain  extent  compensated  by  the 
courage  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  the 
energy  of  their  followers. 

The  warlike  population  of  Catalonia  arc, 
like  the  Tvrolese,  natural  marksmen,  who 
take  the  field  in  irregular  bodies,  called 
.Somatenes.  or  Miquelets.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country  arose  in  arms  almost  univer- 
sally ;  and,  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
four  thousand  men  from  Andalusia,  con- 
trived, without  magazines,  military  chest, 
or  any  of  the  usual  materials  necessary  to 
military  maiuEUvres,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Gerona,  which  had  been  formed  by  Gene- 
ral Duliesme,  and  to  gain  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  enemy,  that  probably,  aji 
auxiliary  force  of  English,  under  such  a 
general  as  tlic  Earl  of  Peterborough,  ad- 
venturous at  once  and  skilful,  might,  like 
that  gallant  leader,  have  wrested  Barcelona, 
with  Monjouic,  from  tiie  hands  of  the 
P'rench,  and  left  the  invaders  no  footing  in 
that  important  district.     The  troops  mi^^ht 
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have  been  supplied  from  Sicily,  where  a 
great  British  force  was  stationed,  and 
there  was  no  want  of  good  and  experienced 
officers,  competent  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  o-eneral.  But  that  genius,  which, 
freeing  itself  from  the  pedantry  of  profes- 
siiinal  education,  can  judge  exactly  how  far 
insurrectionary  allies  are  to  be  trusted ; 
that  inventive  talent,  which  finds  resources 
where  the  ordinary  aids  and  appliances  are 
scarce,  or  altogether  wanting,  is  a  gift  of 
very  rare  occurrence ;  and,  unfortup.ately. 
there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
officers  by  whom  it  is  possessed,  unless 
chance  puts  them  into  a  situation  to  dis- 
play their  qualifications. 

Another  circumstance  favourable  for  the 
Spanish  cause,  was  tlie  return  of  General 
llomana  to  Spain,  to  co-operate  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  This  nobleman,  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  whom  Spain  had  at  that 
time,  and  a  man,  besides,  of  patriotic  vir- 
tue and  excellent  talents,  commanded  that 
auxiliary  body  of  ten  thousand  .Spanish 
troops  v/hich  Buonaparte  had  prevailed  on 
Godoy  to  unite  with  the  French  army  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  in  order  to  secure 
their  absence  when  he  should  put  his 
schemes  of  invasion  into  execution  against 
their  country.  These  forces,  or  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  were  secluded  in  the 
isle  of  Funen,  in  the  Baltic,  with  a- view  to 
conceal  from  them  all  that  it  did  not  suit 
Buonaparte  should  be  known  of  the  events 
which  were  agitating  Spain.  Nevertheless, 
a  dexterous  and  daring  agent,  a  Catholic 
priest  of  Scotch  extraction,  named  Rob- 
ertson, going  ashore  in  disguise,  succeeded 
in  opening  a  communication  between  the 
Spr.nish  general  and  the  British  admiral 
Keatcs,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  by 
using  bold  and  skilful  combinations,  Ro- 
inana  w;>s  able  to  extricate  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  from  the  precarious  situation 
in  wliich  they  were  placed,  and  finally  in 
embarking  them  for  Spain.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  this  judicious  ofliccr  to  have 
made  tliis  little  force  of  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand men  the  foundation  of  a  regular  army, 
by  forming  every  regiment  into  a  triple 
battalion.  This  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish, but  still  his  body  of  veterans  inspired 
the  Spaniards  with  hope  and  trust. 

Three  armies  had  been  formed  in  Spain, 
designed  to  co-operate  with  each  other ; 
the  sum  of  their  numbers  was  calculated 
at  130,000  men,  but  they  certainly  did  not 
e.<ceed  100,000  at  the  very  utmost.  Their 
commissariat  was  in  a  wretched  state,  and 
even  before  the  war  commenced,  the  hard- 
thips  of  scarcity  were  felt  in  their  camps. 
Tlirce  generals,  each  with  independent  au- 
thority, (an  evil  of  the  country  and  time,) 
commandeil  the  Spanish  armies.  Blake, 
'>n  the  wcstrrn  frontier,  extended  his  line 
from  Burgos  to  Bilboa,  disputing  llie  pos- 
session of.  and  finally  maintaining  himself 
in.  tliat  capital  of  Biscay.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  central  armv,  under  ("astanos, 
were  as  (ir  back  as  Soria  ;  while  tlie  east- 
ern army,  under  Palat'ox,  extended  between 
^aragossa  and  Sanguesa.  So  that  the  wings 
of  the  army  were  advanced   towai-ds   the 


frontier ;  and  the  centre  being  drawn  back, 
the  whole  position  had  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, with  the  concave  side  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  Strongly  posted  within  the  posi- 
tion of  Northern  Spain,  which  they  retained, 
the  F'rench  armies,  about  sixty  thousand 
men  strong,  lay  protected  by  tiie  fortresses 
which  they  occupied,  and  awaited  the  ap 
proach  of  Napoleon,  witli  such  a  predomi- 
nating force  as  should  enable  them  to 
resume  the  offensive.  The  co-operation  of 
a  British  auxiliary  force  became  now  an 
object  of  the  first  consequence;  and  the 
conduct  of  Britain  had  given  every  reason 
to  expect  that  she  would  make,  in  the  Span- 
isii  cause,  exertions  to  which  she  had  been 
yet  a  stranger. 

When  the  two  Emperors  of  Frante  and 
Russia  met  at  Erfurt,  it  had  been  resolved, 
as  we  have  said,  to  offer  peace  to  Great 
Britain,  either  in  some  hope  that  it  might 
have  been  made  upon  terms  consistent 
with  Buonaparte's  pretensions  to  universal 
dominion,  and  Alexander's  views  upon 
Turkey,  or  in  order  to  assume  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  a  disposition  to  pacific 
measures.  A  letter  was  acconlinglv  de- 
spatched to  the  King  of  England,  signed  by 
both  Emperors,  expressive  of  their  wish 
for  a  general  peace.  The  ofScial  note  in 
wliich  the  British  administration  replied  to 
this  overture,  declared  that  the  King  of 
England  was  willing  to  treat  for  peace  in 
conjunction  with  his  allies,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  those  now  possessing  the  su- 
preme power  in  Spain,  and  exercising  it  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  V'lL  The  admis- 
sion of  any  claim  in  favour  of  either  of 
these  powers,  would  have  interfered  with 
the  plans  bntli  of  France  and  Russia.  The 
latter  had  for  her  object  the  possession  ot 
I'inland,  and  the  former  judged  that  peace 
with  England  was  chiedv  desirable  for 
gaining  time  to  overcome  all  resistance  in 
Spain  ;  but  must  become  useless  if  the  in- 
dependence of  that  country  was  to  be  stip- 
ulated in  the  treaty.  The  negotiation, 
therefore,  broke  oil'  on  these  terms,  while 
Britain,  by  her  share  in  it,  showed  a  man- 
ful resolution  to  identify  her  cause  with  that 
of  the  Spanish  patriots. 

The  actions  ol  I^ngland  bore  a  part  with 
her  professions.  It  was  determined,  as  we 
iiave  already  seen,  to  reinforce  the  Portu- 
guese nrniy  with  an  additional  force  of  te.i 
thousand  men,  and  the  whole  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Moore,  a 
darling  name  in  the  British  army,  and  the 
only  one  (excepting  the  victor  of  \'iraeira, 
had  his  rank  in  the  service  permitted  the 
choice,)  to  whom  the  public  would  have 
looked  with  confidence  for  the  discharge 
of  a  trust  so  unusually  weighty.  But  al- 
though the  requisite  degree  of  vigour  was 
shown  by  the  English  government,  yet  they 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  necessity  of  acting  with  rapidity  in  ex- 
ecuting their  resolutions. 

The  arrival  of  (ieiieral  Moore's  army  had 
been  expected  so  early  as  the  iJlst  .Vugust, 
try  those  having  best  access  to  know  the 
purposes  of  government,  yet  Sir  .John 
Moore  and  his  army  were  not  in  motion,  to 
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take  part  in  the  Spanish  cause,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  October;  and  every  day  which 
was  thus  lost  in  unreadiness  and  indecision 
R'as  of  the  most  precious  import  to  tlie 
cause  of  Spain.  Tl.is  procrastination  could 
not  be  imputed  to  the  t'leneral,  nor  even 
to  the  administration.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  want  of  alertness  in  the  ditler- 
ent  departments,  which  had  been  little  ac- 
customed to  hurry  and  exertion,  and  also 
of  the  hesiltition  apt  to  inHaence  those  who 
venture  for  tlie  first  time  on  a  great  and  de- 
cisive measure.  Even  when  the  expedition 
arrived,  there  was  urieertainty  and  delay. 

Sir  John  Moore  also,  in  all  other  respects 
one  of  the  most  eminent  military  charac- 
ters, had  embraced  an  unfavourable  idea  of 
die  event  of  the  .'^p:inish  strugijle.  He  saw 
the  faults  and  imperfections  of  their  system, 
and  they  were  of  a  kind  which  appeared 
most  peculiarly  perilous.  Infi^pendent  gen- 
erals,— an  unpaid  and  ill-fed  soldiery, — a 
Supreme  Junta  which  could  not  obtain  obe- 
dience,— were  features  which  argued  a 
speedy  and  disastrous  conclusion  to  the 
contest,  xvhen  opposed  to  the  disciplined 
army  of  France,  with  which  tieneral  Aloore 
was  so  well  acquainted,  and  to  whose  mer- 
i'j  he  could  give  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience. 

His  fears,  tlierefore.  predominating  over 
\]ie  hopes,  yet  his  wishes  alike,  and  his  du- 
ty, prompting  him  to  do  something  for  the 
support  of  the  Spanish  cause,  lie  was  anx- 
ious so  to  direct  his  efforts,  that  he  might 
retreat,  in  case  of  need,  without  suffering 
any  considerable  loss.  For  this  purpose  it 
would  have  been  his  desire  to  have  carried 
round  the  British  army  to  Cadiz,  to  assist 
in  the  defnnce  of  .Andal^isia,  where  the  sea, 
in  case  of  disaster,  would  ahvays  be  open 
for  their  retreat.  But  the  F,nglish  minis- 
ters had  formed  a  bolder  an  i  more  decisive 
plan  of  the  campaign  ; — a  plan  which  might 
liavc  been  decisive  of  the  fate  even  of  Buon- 
aparte himself,  at  least  of  his  .Spanish  pro- 
jects of  ambition,  if  either  the  Sp.aniards 
Lad  .".cted  with  the  skill  which  distinguish- 
ed the  victors  of  Baylen,  or  the  enthusiasm 
whi'-h  animated  the  defenders  of  Zaragossa, 
or  if  the  British  troops  had  been  able  to  en- 
ter into  communication  with  their  armies 
before  they  were  broken  and  overwhelmed 
by  the- Emperor  of  the  French.  This  plan 
directed,  that  the  British  forces  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  north  of  Spain,  where 
the  principal  scene  of  action  was  necessari- 
ly luid,  and  thus  co-operate  with  Blake,  and 
the  other  Spanish  armies,  which  were  des- 
tined to  cover  the  capital ,  and  withstand  the 
first  effort  of  the  invaders.  It  was  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  commander,  either  to 
advance  into  Spain  by  land  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  or  to  transport  his  troops 
by  sea  to  Corunna.  with  the  purpose  of 
marching  tlirough  the  province  of  Galicia, 
and  entering  in  thai  manner  upon  the  scene 
of  action. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, Sir  John  Moore  oeemed  it  most  con- 
fenient  to  divide  his  forces.  He  sent  ten 
thousand  men,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  by 
•ea  to  Corunna,  and  determined  to  march 


himself  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
about  sixteen  thousand,  to  the  nrrlh  ot 
Spain,  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Tho 
genera!  science  of  war,  upoii  tiie  most  ex- 
tended scale,  seems  to  have  been  so  little 
understood  or  practised  by  the  English  gen- 
erals at  this  time,  that,  instead  ot  ihe  coun- 
try being  carefully  reconnoitred  by  offij 
cers  of  skill,  the  march  of  the  army  was  ar- 
ranged by  such  hasty  and  inaccurate  infor- 
mation as  could  be  collected  from  the  peas- 
ants. By  their  report,  Ceneral  Moore  was 
induced  to  divide  his  army  into  live  divis- 
ions, which  were  directed  to  move  upon 
Salam.incn.  where,  or  at  Valhdolid,  tkey 
\yere  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  of 
Sir  David  Baird,  expected  from  Corunna. 
The  ndvance  commenced  about  the  7th  of 
November;  but  unhappily  ere  these  auxil- 
iaries appeared  on  the  field,  the  armies  of 
the  Spaniards;  when  they  were  destined  uo 
support,  were  del'eated,  and  almost  annihi- 
lated. 

There  was  no  hesitation,  no  mai-k  of  in- 
decision, no  loss  of  precious  time,  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon.  He  traversed  the  earth, 
as  a  comet  does  the  sky,  working  changes 
wherever  he  came.  Tlie  convention  at 
Erfurt  broke  up  on  the  14th  October;  o'l 
the  i!5th  of  the  same  month  he  opened,  in 
person,  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Body  ; 
and  on  the  second  following  day,  he  set  off 
for  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Acre  he  haxl 
prepared,  in  ample  extent,  all  the  means 
of  conquest;  for,  though -Irustin?.  or  affect- 
ing to  trust,  a  gre.at  deal  to  the  inlluence  ot 
his  fortune  and  his  star,  it  was  his  wise  and 
uniform  policy  to  leave  nothing  to  chance, 
but  always  to  provide  means  adequate  to 
the  purpose  which  he  meditated. 

-Nearly  a  hundred  liiousand  men  had  been 
gradually  pouring  into  the  position  which 
the  French  occupied  upon  the  ICbro.  The 
head-quarters  at  Vittoria,  honoured  with  the 
residence  of  the  intrusive  King,  was  scon 
more  illustrious  by  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte himself,  a  we  ,k  be.'bre  the  British  ar- 
my had  commenced  its  march  from  Portugal 
or  Corunna. 

To  destroy  the  army  of  Blake,  which  lay 
opposed  to  the  right  Hank  of  tiie  1-iench, 
before  the  Spanish  general  could  be  sup- 
ported by  Sir  John  Moore's  forces,  uec.ime 
for  Buonaparte  a  matter  of  instant  and  per- 
emptory importance,  /fter  some  previ- 
ous fighting,  a  French  division,  uniler  Mar- 
shal Victor,  brought  the  Spanish  general  to 
action  at  the  pos-tion  of  Espinosa.  The 
battle  continued  for  three  liours  in  the 
evening,  and  was  renewed  the  next  day, 
when  the  French  turned  tfie  .Spanish  posi- 
tion, and  Blake,  totally  defeated,  wiiiidrew 
from  the  field,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  stand  at  Reynosa,  where  he  had  his  sup"^ 
plies  and  magazines. 

Meantime  the  activity  of  Buonaparte  had 
struck  another  fatal  blow  on  a  different  part 
of  the  Spanish  defensive  line.  An  army  de- 
signed to  cover  Burgos,  and  support  the 
right  Hank  of  Blake's  army,  had  been  form- 
ed under  the  command  "of  the  Count  de 
Belvidere,  a  young  nobleman  of  courage, 
but  without  experience.     He  had  under  h\» 
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commnnd  some  remnants  of  the  old  Span- 
ish aimy  of  the  line,  with  the  Walloons  and 
Spanish  guards,  and  a  battalion  of  students, 
volunteers  from  Salamanca  and  Leon.  Here 
also  the  French  were  successful.  The 
youths,  whom  patriotism  had  brought  to 
tlie  field,  could  not  be  frightened  from  it 
by  danger.  They  fell  in  their  ranks,  and 
liicir  deaths  spread  mourning  through  many 
a  respectalile  family  in  .Spain. 

Burgos  was  taken,  in  consequence  of 
Count  Belvidere's  defeat;  and  it  was  by 
the  same  calamity  rendered  easy  for  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  generals,  who  were  operating 
ngainst  the  unfortunate  Blake,  with  a  view 
to  drive  him  from  his  place  of  refuge  at 
Reynosa.  Surrounded  on  every  side,  the 
Spanish  general  saw  no  safety  for  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces,  excepting  in  a  retreat  to 
Saint  Andero,  accomplished  under  such 
circumstances  of  haste  and  confusion,  that 
his  arniy  might  be  considered  as  totally 
disorganized  and  dispersed.  The  disasters 
of  Blake  were  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
tliat  they  involved  the  destruction  of  that 
fine  body  of  soldiers  whom  Romana  had 
led  Ironi  the  Baltic,  and  who,  injudiciously 
brought   into  action  by   single   battalions, 

erished   ingloriously   among  the  cliffs  at 

spinosa. 

The  whole  left  wing  of  the  Spanish  army 
of  defence,  which  so  lately  stretched  from 
Bilboa  to  Burgos,  and  in  support  of  which 
the  British  forces  were  advancing,  was  now 
totally  annihilated,  and  the  central  army, 
under  Castanos,  whose  left  flank  was  now 
completely  uncovered,  was  exposed  to  im- 
minent danger.  The  veteran  would  fain 
have  reserved  his  forces  for  a  more  fortu- 
nate time,  Ijy  falling  back  and  avoiding  a 
battle.  B'lt  he  had  been  joined  by  Palafox, 
who  had  under  his  independent  authority 
the  army  of  A'  agon  ;  and  the  Supreme 
Junta,  acting  in  \  'at  particular  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  .'rench  Convention,  had 
despatched  a  commissioner  to  his  camp,  to 
see  that  that  general  performed  his  duty. 
This  official  person,  with  Palafox  and  other 
generals,  joined  in  overpowering  I 'astanos's 
reasoning,  and.  by  the  imputations  of  cow- 
ardice and  treachery,  compelled  him  to 
venture  an  action. 

The  battle  took  place  at  Tudela,  on  the 
22d  November,  with  all  the  results  which 
Castanos  had  dreaded.  A  great  numbct  of 
Spaniards  .were  killed  ;  guns  and  baggage 
were  taken  ;  and,  for  t'.e  firs-t  time,  a  ron- 
Biderable  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  French.  Castanos,  with  the 
routed  troops  of  his  proportion  of  the  army, 
e»caped  to  Calatayud,  while  Palafox  re- 
treated again  on  the  heroic  city  of  Zaragos- 
ea,  which  was  destined  to  suffer  further  dis- 
tresses, and  acquire  additional  renown. 
The  road  of  the  invader  was  now  open  to 
Madrid,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  miQ;ht  be  de- 
fended by  some  forces  stationed  at  the  pass 
of  Samnsierra,  a  mountainous  defile  about 
ten  miles  from  the  citv,  or  as  his  entrance 
into  the  capitil  might  bs  opposed  bv  the 
desperate  lesolution  of  the  citizens  tliem- 
selvcs.     A  part  of  the    population  placed 


their  hopes  on  the  defence  afforded  by  thi» 
defile,  not  aware  how  easily,  in  modern 
warfare,  such  passes  are  either  stormed  or 
turned.  But  most  of  the  citizens  assumed 
the  fierce  and  lowering  appearance,  which, 
in  the  Spaniard,  announces  an  approaching 
burst  of  furious  violence.  Many  thousands 
of  peasants  arrived  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  assist,  they  said,  in  the  defence 
of  the  capital ;  and,  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Zaragossans,  menaced  war  to 
the  kijife's  point.  There  were  about  eight 
thousand  troops  of  the  line  in  Madrid  ;  re- 
sistance was  undoubtedly  possible,  and  th". 
people  seemed  determined  .  upon  ic.  n. 
summons  from  the  Supreme  Junta  called 
the  inhabitants  to  arms,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preparations  for  defence  was 
begun  with  unanimous  vigours  I"or  this 
purpose  the  pavement  of  the  streets  was 
taken  up  and  converted  into  barricadoes  ;■ 
the  houses  were  secured,  and  loopholedfor 
musketry  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  popu- 
lation toiled  at  erecting  batteries,  not  only 
in  the  day-time  but  by  torch-light. 

Had  Palafox  commanded  in  Madrid,  the 
experiment  of  --esistance  would,  at  all  risks, 
have  been  attempted.  But  ttie  governor 
was  Don  Thomas  Moria,  the  same  who 
succeeded  Solano  at  Cadiz,  His  subse- 
quent conduct  seems  to  show,  that,  despair- 
ing of  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  already 
meditated  an  intended  change  to  the  side  of 
the  usurper  ;  so  that  the  citizens  of  Ma- 
drid, at  the  moment  when  they  had  recourse 
to  his  skill  and  authority,  received  neither 
encourageme.".t  nor  instructions,  nor  means 
of  defence.  V.'e  shall  presently  see  in  what 
manner  the  generous  intentions  of  tlie  peo- 
ple were  cheated  and  ballled. 

Amidst  the  accumulation  of  disasters 
which  overwhelmed  the  Spanish  cause.  Sir 
John  Moore  arrived  at  Salamanca, 'and  Sir 
David  Baird  at  Astorga,  where  the  latter 
general  halted.  The  situation  of  General 
Moore  was  extremely  embarrassing,  and 
gave  him  cause  for  the  deepest  anxiety.  He 
knew  tiie  strength  and  character  of  the 
F'rench  armies,  and  was  unwilling  to  repose 
too  much  confidence  in  the  Spaniards, 
whose  wisdom,  he  contended,  was  not  a 
wisdom  of  action  or  exertion.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  well  knew  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Fnglish  for  the  Spanish  cause,  and  the  high 
expectations  which  were  founded  on  his 
own  talents,  and  on  the  gallantry  of  one  of 
the  finest  armies  which  ever  left  Britain  ; 
and  he  felt  that  something  was  to  be  at- 
tempted worthy  of  the  character  of  both. 
The  general  voice  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers was  also  clamorous  for  being  employ- 
ed. But  the  defeat  of  Castanos  at  Tudela, 
seems  to  have  extinguished  the  last  hope  in 
Sir  .lohn  Moore's  mind,  and  he  at  one  time 
determined  upon  commencing  his  retreat 
to  Portugal, 

Bef(n-e  finally  adopting  this  measure,  lie 
thought  proper,  however,  to  consult  Mr, 
Frere,  the  British  Minister,  whether  he 
thought  .anv  good  would  result  from  the 
daring  measure  of  marching  on  Madrid,  in- 
stoad'of  retreating  to  PortU'^il,  The  cor- 
respondents differed,  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  from  their  difference  of  tempera- 
ment and  habits.  Mr.  Krere,  a  scholar  aiid 
a  poet,  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters, 
being  attached  with  enthusiasm  to  the  cause 
of  Spain,  was  a  willing  believer  in  tiie 
miracles  that  might  be  wrought  by  the  liigh- 
erand  nobler  qu;ditics,  wliich  found  a  chord 
in  unison  in  his  own  bosom.  He  advised, 
as  a  Spartan  would  have  done,  tnat  General 
Moore  should  throw  all  upon  the  cast,  and 
advance  to  the  succour  of  Madrid.  The 
general,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  de- 
volved, viowfii  the  measure  in  a  different 
light,  and  his  military  habits  did  not  pprmit 
him  to  place  much  confidence  in  a  defence 
to  be  maintained  by  irregular  forces  against 
the  disciplined  armies  of  Trance.  Yet.  ur- 
ged by  his  own  feelings,  and  the  importuni- 
ty of  the  Spanish  government,  lie  resolved 
to  try, by  an  clTort  against  the  north-western 
part  of  the  French  army,  to  answer  the  dou- 
ble pur[)Ose  of  preventing  them  from  press- 
iiio;  on  Romana,  who,  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  was  collecting  the  scattered  remains 
of  ll;e  Galici.an  army,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed under  Cuesta,  and  also  of  hinderinrr 
the  Fre.ieli  from  advancing  southward  to 
complete  the  subjutjation  of  the  Peninsula. 
But  while  Genera!  IMoore  determined  to 
hazard  this  bold  measure,  he  saw  painfully 
the  danger  of  drawing  upon  himself,  by 
adopting  it,  a  predominant  force  of  the  ene- 
my, before  whom  his  retreat  mic'ht  be  diffi- 
cult and  perilous.  Yet  he  finally  ordered 
Sir  David  Baird,  whose  rotreat  to  Corunna 
was  already  commenced,  again  to  occupv 
Astorga,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  haz- 
arding an  advance,  at  whatever  risk.  But 
he  added  t!:ese  omir,  ous  words  ;  "  I  menn 
to  proceed  bridle  in  hand,  for  if  the  bubble 
birsts.  and  Madrid  falls,  we  shall  have  a 
run  for  it." 

TJio  fate  of  Madrid  was  soon  decided  ; 
but,  as  IS  generally  believed,  not  without 
great  treachery  on  the  part  of  tliose  who 
had  been  most  apparently  zealous  for  its  de- 
fence. The  passes  of  Guadarama  and  Sa- 
mosierra  had  fUlen  into  the  possession  of 
the  French.  The  latter,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Madrid  had  fixed  their  eyes  as  on  a 
second  Thermopvli  or  Roncesvalles,  was 
rlear'jd  of  its  defenders  by  a  charge  of  Po- 
lish lancers!  These  melancholy  tidings,  as 
they  were  in  correspondence  with  General 
Moore's  expectations,  did  not  prevent  his 
iiitended  movement  on  the  Frencli  lin^s  of 
communication.  By  this  means  he  might 
co-operate  with  General  Romana  and  his 
army,  and  if  pressed  by  superior  numbers  of 
tiio  Frencli,  the  retreat  lay  through  Galicia 
to  Corunna,  where  the  transports  were  at- 
tending for  the  reception  of  the  troops. 

General  Moore  left  Salamanca  on  the 
1 2th  Dcceml)er,  and  proceeded  towards 
Mayorga,  where,  on  the  20th,  he' formed  a 
junction  with  Sir  David  Baird.  ,\dvancing 
upon  Sahacrun,  the  troops  received  encour- 
agement from  a  gallant  action  maintained 
by  the  15th  Hussars,  five  hundred  of  whom 
took,  cut  down,  and  dispersed,  nearly  drm- 
nle  ilieir  own  numlier  of  French  cavalrv. 
All  row  imagined  they  were  to  attack 
Soult,  who  had  concentrated  his  forces  be- 


hind the  river  Ca,rrion  to  receive  the  as- 
sault. 'I'he  Bri'.ish  army  w;is  in  the  liighesl 
possible  spirits,  when  news  were  suddenly 
received  that  Soult  had  been  considerably 
reinforced  ;  that  iiuonapaite  w^as  marching 
from  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of 
his  tiuards  ;  and  that  the  French  armies, 
who  had  been  liiarching  to  the  south  of 
.'^pain.  had  halted  and  assumed  a  direction 
to  the  north-west,  as  if  to  enclose  and  de- 
stroy the  British  army.  This  waa  exactly 
the  danger  which  Moore  had  never  ceased 
to  apprehend,  even  when  executing  the 
movement  that  led  to  it.  A  retreat  into,  if 
not  through  Galicia,  was  tlie  only  mode  nt 
avoiding  the  perils  by  which  the  British 
were  surrounded.  The  plan  of  defending 
this  strong  and  mountainous  province;  or  at 
least  of  elfecting  a  retreat  through  it  with 
order  and  deliberation,  had  been  in  view  for 
several  weeks  ;  Sir  David  Baird's  division 
of  the  army  passed  through  it  in  their  ad- 
vance to  Astorga  ;  yet,  so  imperfect  at  that 
time  was  the  British  general  staH',  that  no 
accurate  knowledge  seemed  to  have  been 
possessed  of  the  roads  throuirh  the  country, 
of  the  many' strong  military  positions  which 
it  presents,  or  of  the  particular  military  ad- 
vantages which  it  affords  for  defensive-"  war. 
.\nother  deficiency,  incidental  to  our  ser- 
vice at  that  period,  was  the  great  deficien- 
cy of  the  commissariat  department,  which 
had  been  pointed  out  so  forcibly  by  Sir  .'Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  but  which  had  iiot  yet  beet 
remedied.* 

Sufficient  exertions  in  t'.iis  department 
might  have  brought  forward  supplies  from 
Corunna.  and  collected  those  which  Galicia 
itself  afforded ;  and  the  troops,  retiring 
gradually  from  position  to  position,  and 
maintained  from  their  own  resources,  would 
have  escaped  the  loss  and  dishonour  of  a 
retreat  which  resembled  a  flight  in  every 
particular,  ex  .epting  the  terror  which  ac- 
companies it. 

Besides  these  great  deficiencies,  a  dis- 
advantage of  the  most  distressincr  kind  oc- 
curied,  from  the  natural  and  constitutional 
aversion  of  the  British  army  to  retrograde 
movements.  Full  of  hope  and  confidence 
when  he  advances,  the  Fnglish  soldier 
wants  the  pliability,  lightness,  and  elasticity 
of  character,  which  enables  the  I'rcnch- 
man  to  distinguish  himself  during  a  retreat, 
by  his  intelligence,  discipline,  and  dexteri- 
ty. Chafed,  sullen,  and'  discontented,  the 
soldiers  next  became  mutinous  and  insub- 


*  Sir  .Arthur  VVelloslcy,  wiiilc  exculpatiwj  from 
l)l!ii.ie  tlii^  indiviiliiril-i  composing  tlie  commissariat 
ol'tlie  P.irtu-juesf  experliiioT,  added  these  word»: 
— "  The  fact  i«,  thai  1  wi-ilieil  to  draw  the  atten- 
lii)n  ofthf-  govrrnmeiit  to  tliis  impnrtant  branch  of 
tlie  public  service,  which  ij  liut  little  understood 
ill  this  country.  The  evils  of  which  I  con.,)lairied, 
lire  prol)a!)ly  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  piditical 
.situation,  which  prevents  lis  from  undertaking 
grnat  hiilitary  operations,  in  which  the  subsistence 
of  armies  heromes  a  siil)|ect  of  serious  considera- 
tion and  difficulty  ;  and  these  evils  consisted  in  ths 
inexperience  of  almost  every  individual,  of  the 
mode  of  procuring,  conveying,  and  distributing 
siipidioi."  He  rejuestcd  that  this  explanation 
might  stand  in  the  minutes. — ?oothet's  History 
of  the  Peninsular    ff'ar,  vol.  I.  p.  5W. 
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ordinate  ;  and  incensed  against  the  Span- 
iards, by  whose  want  of  zeal  they  thought 
they  had  been  betrayed,  they  committed 
the  most  unjustifiable  excesses  on  the  un- 
resisting iniiabitaats.  Despite  the  repeated 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  endeav- 
ouring to  restrain  the  passions  and  sooth 
the  imitation  of  the  soldiers,  these  disgrace- 
ful outrages  were  continued.  It  is  matter 
of  some  consolation,  that,  losing  their  char- 
acter for  discipline,  they  retained  that  for 
courage.  The  French,  who  had  pressed 
on  the  British  rear,  near  to  Benevente,  and 
thrown  across  the  river  a  large  body  of  the 
Imperial  cavalry,  were  driven  back  and  de- 
feated on  the  29th  December ;  and,  leaving 
General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  a  prisoner, 
in  future  were  contented  with  observing, 
without  pressing  upon,  the  English  retreat. 

At  Astorga,  30th  December,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief found  about  5000  Spaniards 
under  Romana,  the  relics  of  the  Galician 
army.  These  troops  wanted  clothing,  ac- 
coutrements, arms,  ammunition,  and  pay — 
they  wanted,  in  short  everything  excepting 
thai  courage  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  which  would  have  had  a  bet- 
ter fate,  had  fortune  favoured  desert. 

The  Spanish  general  still  proposed  to 
make  a  stand  at  this  rallying  point ;  but 
whatever  might  be  Romana's  own  skill, 
and  the  bravery  of  his  followers,  his  forces 
were  not  of  a  quality  such  as  to  induce  Sir 
John  Moore  to  halt  his  retreat,  which  he 
now  directed  avowedly  upon  Corunna. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  required  forced 
inarches,  and  combined,  with  want  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  country  in  a  military 
sense,  to  hurry  forward  the  soldiers,  who 
too  readily  took  advantage  of  these  irregu- 
lar movements  to  straggle  and  plunder,  in- 
flicting on  the  friendly  natives,  and  receiv- 
ing fiom  them  in  return,  the  mutual  evils 
which  are  given  and  received  by  invaders 
in  an  enemy's  country.  The  weather  dark 
and  rainy — the  roads  blockaded  by  half- 
melted  snow — the  fords  become  almost  im- 
passable— augmented  the  difficulties  of  a 
retreat,  resembling  tliat  by  which  a  defeat- 
ed army  is  forced  into  a  country  totally  un- 
known to  them,  and  through  which  the  fugi- 
tives must  find  their  way  as  they  can.  The 
baggage  of  the  army,  and  its  ammunition, 
were  abai;doned  and  destroyed.  The  sick, 
the  wounded,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
pursuers ;  and  the  numbers  who  in  that 
hour  of  despair  gave  way  to  the  national 
vice  of  intoxication,  added  largely  to  the 
ineffect'ive  and  the  helpless.  The  very 
treasure-chests  of  the  army  were  thrown 
away  and  abandoned.  There  was  never  so 
complete  au  example  of  a  disastrous  re- 
treat. 

One  saving  circumstance,  already  men- 
tioned, tended  to  qualify  the  bad  behaviour 
of  the  troops  ;  namely,  that  wjien  a  report 
arose  that  a  battle  was  to  be  expected,  the 
courage,  nay,  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers, 
Bcemcd  to  revive.  This  was  especiallv 
the  case  on  the  6th  .January,  when  the 
French  ventured  an  attack  upon  our  rear- 
guard near  Lugo.  So  soon  as  a  prospect 
of  action  svas  presented,  stragglers  hasten- 


ed to  join  their  ranks — the  disobedient  be- 
came  at  once  subordinate,  as  if  on  the  pa- 
rade ;  and  it  was  made  manifest  that  the 
call  to  battle,  far  from  having  the  natural 
effect  of  intimidating  to  utter  dispersion 
troops  already  so  much  disordered,  was  to 
the  English  army  the  means  of  restoring 
discipline,  steadiness,  and  confidence. 

The  French  having  declined  the  proffer 
ed  engagement.  Sir  John  Moore  continued 
his  retreat  under  the  same  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  until  he  arrived  at  Corunna, 
the  original  object  of  his  destination.  He 
was  preparing  to  embark  his  forces  in  th" 
transports,  which  lay  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, when  his  pursuer,  Soult,  now  press- 
ing boldly  forward,  made  it  evident  that  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  unless  either 
by  a  convention  with  him,  or  by  the  event 
of  a  battle,  which  might  disqualify  him 
from  opposing  the  embarkation.  Sir  John 
Moore,  with  the  dignity  becoming  his  char- 
acter, chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  oc- 
cupied a  position  of  no  great  strength  in 
front  of  the  town,  to  protect  the  embarka- 
tion. The  attack  was  made  by  the  French 
on  the  IGth  January,  in  heavy  columns,  and 
with  their  usual  vivacity ;  but  it  was  sus- 
tained and  repelled  on  all  hands.  The  gal- 
lant General  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  just  as  he  called  on  the  42d  High- 
la.id  regiment  to  "  remember  Egypt,"  and 
reminded  the  same  brave  mountaineers, 
that  though  ammunition  was  scarce,  "  they 
had  their  bayonets." 

Thus  died  on  the  field  of  victory,  which 
atoned  for  previous  misfortunes,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best  officers  of  the  British  ar- 
my. His  body  was  w;apped  in  his  military 
cloak,  instead  of  the  usual  vestments  of  the 
tomb ;  it  was  deposited  in  a  grave  hastily 
dug  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  of  Co- 
runna ;  and  the  army  completing  its  em- 
barkation upon  the  subsequent  day,  their 
late  General  was  "  left  alone  with  his  glo- 
ry." 

Thus  ended,  in  the  acquisition  of  b.irren 
laurels,  plentifully  blended  with  cypress, 
the  campaign,  which  had  been  undertaken 
by  so  beautiful  and  efficient  an  army,  under 
so  approved  a  commander.  The  delay  in 
sending  it  to  the  scene  of  action  was  one 
groat  cause  of  its  failure,  and  for  that  the 
gallant  General,  or  his  memory,  cannot  be 
held  responsible.  Such  a  force  at  Sala- 
manca, while  the  French  were  unequal  in 
numbers  to  the  Spanish  armies,  might  have 
had  the  most  important  consequences.*  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  patriotic  armies 
were  everywhere  defeated,  we  confess  that 
General  Moore,  with  the  ideas  which  he 
entertained  of  the  Spaniards,  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  called  upon  to  place  the 
fate  of  the  British  army, — auxiliaries,  it 
must  be  observed,  not  princip.als  in  the 
war, — on  the  same  desperate  cast  by  which 
the  natives  were  compelled  to  abide.  The 
disasters  of  the  retreat  appear  to  rest  on 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  ground  they  were 
to  traverse,  and  on  the  deficiency  of  the 
commissariat,  which,  though  the  army  must 
be  entirely  dependent  on  it,  w,as  not  at  that 
time  sulficientlv  under  the  control  of  the 
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comniani'.er-in-chief.      We   owe   it  to  his  |  own  valuable  lire,  he  amply  redeemed  in 
nieuiorv   to  say,   tliat  at  the   close  of  his    his  last  act  the  character  of  the  army  which 

he  commanded. 


CHAP.  VI. 

General  Belliard    occupies   Madrid    on    4th  December,    IS08.— Napoleon   returns  to 
France. — Sint^ular  Conversation  at  Valladolid,  betwi.vt  him  and  the  Abbe  de  J'radt. 

Cause  of  /lis  hurried  return. —  View  of  the   Circnmstances   leading  to  a  Rupture 

with  Austria. — Feelings  of  Russia  upon  thin  occasion. — Secret  intrigues  of  Talley- 
rand to  prcsen-e  Peace. — Immeme  exertions  made  by  Austria— Distribution  of  her 
Amies.  —  Counter  Efforts  of  Buonaparte. —  The  Austrian  Army  enters  Bavaria,  'Jth 
April.  1S09. — iXapoleon  hastens  to  meet  them. — Austrians  defeated  at  Abensberg  on 
the  "Mh — and  at  Eckmuhl  on  the  tld,  with  great  loss. —  'I'hey  arc  driven  outof  Ratis- 
bon  on  the  2orf. —  The  Archduke  Charles  retreats  into  Bohemia. — IS'upolcon  pushes  for- 
yvard  to  Vienna — which,  after  a  brief  defence,  is  occupied  by  the  French  on  the  i~th 
of  May. — Retrospect  of  the  events  of  the  War  in  I'oland.  Italy,  the  Aorth  of  (Germa- 
ny, and  the  Tyrol. — F.nterpiises  of  fichill  —  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Otis. — Move- 
ments in  the  Tyrol. — Character  and  Manncn  of  the  TyroUsc. — Retreat  of  the  Arch- 
duke John  into  Hungary. 


Having  thus  completed  the  episode  of 
Sir  Jonn  Moore's  expedition,  we  resume 
the  projTress  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  the 
successive  victories  of  Espinnsa,  Burjjos, 
and  'I'u'.lela,  had  offered  a  triumphant  path 
to  Madrid.  On  the  1st  of  December,  his 
head-quarters  being  at  the  villafce  of  Saint 
Augustino,  he  was  within  sight  of  that  capi- 
tal, and  almost  within  hearing  of  the  bells. 
whose  hollow  and  continned  toll  announced 
gener.il  insurrection,  and  the  most  despe- 
rate resistance.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the 
people  of  Madrid  inadeiiuate  to  the  occa- 
sion, had  it  been  properly  directed  and  en- 
couraged. 7'hey  seized  on  the  French 
officer  who  brought  a  summons  of  surren- 
der, and  were  with  ditfioulty  prevented 
from  tearing  him  to  pi  sees.  On  the  3d, 
the  French  attacked  Buen  Ketiro,  a  palace 
which  had  been  fortilied  as  a  kind  of  cita- 
del. .\  thousand  Spaniards  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  lliis  strong-hold.  On  the  4th. 
Morla  opened  a  capitulation  with  N.apoleon. 
He  and  Vriarte,  another  noble  Spaniard,  of 
whom  better  things  had  been  hoped,  came 
to  testify  their  repentance  for  the  rash  part 
they  had  undertaken,  and  to  express  their 
sense  that  the  city  could  in  no  wise  be  de- 
fended ;  but,  at  the  same  time  to  stale,  that 
the  populace  and  volunteers  were  resolute 
in  its  defence,  and  that  some  delay  would 
be  necessary,  to  let  their  zeal  cool,  and 
their  fc.irs  come  to  work  in  their  turn. 

Buonaparte  admitted  these  deputies  to 
his  own  presence,  and  with  the  audacity 
which  sometimes  characterized  his  lan- 
guage, he  read  them  a  lecture  on  their  bad 
faith,  in  not  observing  the  treaty  of  Baylen 
— on  their  bad  faith,  in  surt'ering  French- 
men to  be  assassinated — on  their  bad  faith, 
in  seizing  upon  the  French  snuadron  at 
CaOiZ.  This  rebuke  was  gravely  urged  by 
the  individual,  who  had  kidnapped  the 
royal  fimily  of  Spain  while  lliey  courted 
his  protection  as  his  devoted  vassals, — who 
had  seized  the  fortresses  into  wh'xh  his 
troops  had  been  received  as  friends  and  al- 
lies,— who  hail  lloated  the  streets  of  Ma- 
dnd  with  the  blood  of  its  population, — and, 
Qaally,  who  had  taken  it  upon    him  to  as- 


sume the  supreme  authority,  and  dispose  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  under  no  better  pretext 
than  that  he  had  the  will  and  the  power  to 
do  so.  Had  a  Spaniard  been  at  liberty  to 
reply  to  the  Lord  of  l,egions,  and  reckon 
with  him  injury  for  injury,  falsehood  for 
falsehood,  drop  of  blood  for  drop  of  blood, 
what  an  awful  balance  must  have  been 
struck  against  him  ! 

In  the  meantime,  those  citizens  of  Ma- 
drid v.ho  had  determined  on  resistance, 
began  to  see  that  they  were  deserted  by 
such  as  should  have  headed  them  in  the 
task,  and  their  zeal  became  cooiJcd  under 
the  feeling.-s  of  dismay  and  distrust.  A 
military  convention  was  finally  concluded, 
in  virtue  of  which  (General  Belliard  took 
possession  of  the  city  on  the  4-th  of  De- 
cember. The  terms  were  so  favourable, 
as  to  show  that  Buonaparte,  while  pretend 
ing  to  despise  the  sort  of  resistance  which 
the  population  might  have  effected,  w;i3 
well  pleased,  nevertheless,  not  to  drive 
them  to  extrt:nity.  He  then  published  a 
proclamation,  setting  forth  his  desire  to  be 
the  regenerator  of  the  Spanish  empire.  But 
in  case  his  mild  and  healing  mediation 
should  be  again  refused,  he  declared  he 
would  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  place  his  brother  on  another  throne. 
"I  will,  in  that  case,  set  tlie  crown  of 
Spain  on  my  own  head,  and  1  shall  know 
how  to  make  it  respected  ;  for  (lod,"  con- 
cluded this  extraordinary  document,  "  has 
given  me  the  power  and  the  will  to  sur- 
mount all  diliiculties." 

There  were  now  two  operations  which 
nearly  concerned  Buonaparte.  The  first 
was  the  dispersion  of  the  remaining  troops 
of  f^Iastanos,  which  had  escaped  the  fatal 
battle  of  Tudela,  and  such  other  armo^l 
bodies  as  continued  to  occupy  the  south  of 
.'^pain.  In  this  the  French  had  for  some 
time  an  easy  task  ;  for  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
surprised  and  incensed  at  their  own  disas- 
ters, were,  in  many  instances,  the  assassins 
of  their  generals,  and  the  generals  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  their  mutinous  followers. 
But  before  pursuing  his  successes  in  thn 
south,  it  was  Buonapar'.e'»  first  resolutios 
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to  detach  a  part  of  the  French  army  upon 
Portugal,  by  the  way  of  Talavera,  and  by 
occupying  Lisbon,  intercept  the  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore  and  his  English  army.  The 
advance  of  the  English  general  to  Salaman- 
ca, interfered  with  this  last  design.  It 
seemed  to  Napoleon,  tliat  he  did  not  yet 
possess  forces  sufficient  at  the  same  time 
to  confront  and  turn  back  Sir  Jolin  Moore, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enter  Portugal 
and  possess  himself  of  Lisbon.  The  latter 
part  of  the  plan  was  postponed.  Placing 
liimself  at  the  head  of  his  Guards,  Napole- 
on, as  we  have  seen,  directed  his  march 
towards  Valladolid,  and  witnessed  the  re- 
treat of  Sir  John  Moore.  He  had  the  plea- 
Hure  of  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  tiie 
people  whom  he  hated  most,  and  certainly 
did  not  fear  the  least,  in  full  retreat,  and 
was  observed  scarcely  ever  to  have  seemed 
fo  gay  and  joyous  as  during  the  pursuit, 
which  the  F'rench  officers  termed  the  race 
of  Benevente.  Bat  he  had  also  the  h^ss 
pleasing  spectacle  of  the  skirmish,  in  wliich 
the  general  commanding  the  cavalry  of  his 
Imperial  Guard  was  defeated,  and  his  fa- 
vourite, General  Lefebvre,  made  prisoner. 
He  halted  with  his  Guards  at  Astorga,  left 
Ney  with  18,000  men,  to  keep  the  country 
in  subjection,  and  assigned  to  .Soult  the  glo- 
rious task  of  pursuing  the  English,  and  com- 
pleting their  destruction.  We  have  alrea- 
dy seen  how  far  he  proved  able  to  accom- 
plish his  commission. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  himself  return- 
ed to  Valladolid,  and  from  thence  set  off 
fur  France  with  the  most  precipitate  haste. 
His  last  act  wa;^  to  declare  his  brother  Jo- 
seph Generalissimo  over  the  French  ar- 
mies ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  mark  of 
trust  and  confidence,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Buonaparte  repented  already  his 
liberality,  in  assigning  to  another,  though 
his  own  biother.  an  appanage  so  splendid, 
and  which  was  likely  to  cost  so  much  blood 
and  treasure.  Something  to  this  purpose 
broke  out  in  his  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Madrid;  and  he  was  more  explicit  when 
speaking  contidcntially  to  the  Abbe  dc 
Pradt,  whom,  in  returning  from  Benevente, 
the  Emperor  met  at  Valladolid. 

They  were  alone  ;  it  was  a  stormy  night ; 
and  Buonaparte,  opening  the  window  from 
time  to  time,  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  travelling,  only  turned  from  it  to  ovor- 
whehn  Monsieur  de  Pradt,  with  questions 
o.T  the  state  of  the  capital  which  he  h.id 
just  left.  Tiie  Abbe  did  not  disguise  their 
disaffection  ;  and  when  Napolon  endeav- 
oured to  ehow  the  injustice  of  their  com- 
plaints, by  insisting  on  the  blessings  he  had 
conferred  on  Spain,  by  the  diminution  of 
tithes,  abolishing  feudal  servitudes,  and  cor- 
recting other  abuses  of  the  old  government, 
De  Pr\dtanswered  bv  saying,  that  the  Span- 
iards did  not  thank  iVapoleon  for  relief  from 
evils  to  which  they  were  insensible  ;  and 
that  the  country  was  in  the  situation  of  the 
wife  of  Sganarelle  in  the  farce,  w.ho  quarrel- 
led with  a  stranger  for  interfering  with  lier 
ho.sband  when  he  was  bpi'ing  her.  Buon- 
aparte laughed,  and  continued  in  theas  rc- 
luarliable  words:-"  i  did  not  kjicw  what 


Spain  was.  It  is  a  finer  country  than  I  waj 
aware,  and  I  have  made  Joseph  a  more  val 
uable  present  than  1  dreamed  of.  But  yoa 
will  see,  that  by  and  by  the  Spaniards  will 
commit  some  folly,  which  will  place  their 
country  once  m.ore  at  my  disposal.  I  will 
then  take  care  to  keep  it  to  myself,  and  di- 
vide it  into  five  great  viceroyships." 

While  the  favourite  of  fortune  nourished 
these  plans  of  engrossing  and  expanding  am- 
bition, the  eagerness  of  his  mind  see.Tis  to 
have  communicated  itself  to  his  bodiiv 
frame  ;  for,  when  the  weather  permitted 
him  to-  mmint  on  horseback,  he  is  said  at 
once,  and  without  halting  save  to  change 
horses,  to  have  performed  the  journey  from 
Valladolid  to  Burgos,  being  thirty-five  Span- 
ish leagues,  or  about  seventy  English  miles 
and  upwards,  in  the  space  of  five  hours  and 
a  half. 

The  incredible  rapidity  with  which  Na- 
poleon pressed  his  return  to  France,  with- 
out again  visiting  Madrid,  or  pausing  to  hear 
the  fate  of  the  English  army,  surprised 
those  around  him.  Some  conjectured  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  against 
liis  authority  at  Paris  ;  others,  that  a  band 
of  Spaniards  had  devoted  themselves  to  as- 
sassinate him  ;  a  third  class  assigned  differ- 
ent causes  ;  but  Jt  was  soon  found  that  the 
despatch  which  he  used  had  its  cause  in 
the  approaching  rupture  with  .Austria. 

This  breach  of  friendship  appears  cer- 
tainly to  liave  been  sought  by  Austria,  with- 
out any  of  those  plausible  reasons  of  com- 
plaint, on  which  nations  generally  are  de- 
sirous to  bottom  their  quarrels.  She  did 
not  allege  that,  with  respect  to  herself  or 
lier  dominions,  France  had,  by  any  recent 
aggression,  given  her  causs  of  offence.  The 
.\bb6  de  Pradt  remarks  upon  the  occasion, 
with  his  usual  shrewdness,  that  if  Napoleon 
was  no  religious  observer  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  it  could  not  be  maintained  thai 
other  states  acted  much  more  scrupulously 
in  reference  to  him.  Buonaparte  himself 
has  alleged,  what,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
was  true,  that  many  of  his  wars  were,  in  re- 
spect to  the  immediate  causes  of  quarrel, 
merely  defensive  on  his  side.  But  this 
was  a  natih-al  consequence  of  the  style  and 
structure  of  his  government,  which,  aiming 
directly  at  universal  empire,  caused  him  to 
be  looked  upon  by  all  nations  as  a  common 
cncmv,  the  legitimate  object  of  attaci 
whenever  he  could  be  attacked  with  advan 
tage,  because  he  himself  neglected  no  op 
[lortunity  to  advance  his  pretensions  ag<-iiiiEl 
the  independence  of  Europe. 

The  singular  situation  of  Great  Britain, 
unassailable  by  his  arms,  enabled  her  to 
avow  this  doctrine,  and  to  refuse  making 
peace  with  Napoleon,  on  terms  how  favour- 
able soever  for  England,  unless  she  were  .al 
the  same  time  recognised  as  havitigaiiilior- 
ity  to  guarantee  the  security  of  such  states 
.as  she  had  a  chance  of  protecting,  if  slie 
remained  at  war.  Thus,  she  refused  pear-i 
when  offered  under  the  condiliori  tnpf 
France  should  have  Sicily  ;  and,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  treat,  she  had  auiin  re 
cently  declined  the  terms  of  picinc.itioii 
proposed  by  the  overture  from  Erfurt,  whict 
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inferred  the  abandonment  of  the  Spanish 
cause. 

The  principle  of  constant  war  with 
Buonaparte,  or  rathf  r  with  the  progress  of 
his  ambition,  guided  and  influenced  every 
state  in  Europe,  which  had  vet  any  claim 
for  their  independence.  Their  military  dis- 
asters, indeed,  often  prevented  their  being 
able  to  keep  the  (lagof  defiance  flying  ;  but 
the  cessions  which  they  wer(!  compelled  to 
make  at  the  moment  of  defeat,  only  exas- 
perated their  feelings  of  resentment,  and 
made  them  watch  more  eagerly  for  the  pe- 
riod, when  their  own  increasing  strength, 
or  the  weakness  of  the  common  enemy, 
might  enable  them  to  resume  the  strucrgle. 
Napoleon's  idea  of  a  peace  was,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  seen,  that  the  party  with  whom 
he  treated  should  derive  no  more  from  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  than  the  special  pro- 
visions expressed  in  his  favour.  So  long, 
for  instance,  as  he  himself  observed  all 
points  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  the  last 
which  he  had  dictated  to  Austria,  that  pow- 
er, according  to  his  view  of  the  transaction, 
had  no  farther  right  either  of  remonstrance 
or  intervention,  and  was  bound  to  view  with 
indifference  whatever  changes  the  French 
Emperor  might  please  to  work  on  the  gen- 
eral st.ate  of  Europe.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
convenient  interpretation  for  one,  who,  aim- 
ing at  universal  monarchy,  desired  that 
there  should  be  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
iiblr;  with  the  various  steps  by  which  he 
was  to  achieve  that  great  plan  ;  but  it  is  en- 
tirely contradictory  of  the  interpretation  put 
npon  treaties  by  the  jurists ;  and  were  the 
jurists  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  is  in  diamet- 
rical opposition  to  the  feelinirs  of  human  na- 
ture, by  which  the  policy  of  states,  and  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  are  alike  dictated. 
Buonaparte  being,  as  his« conduct  showed 
.nim,  engaged  in  a  constant  train  of  innova- 
iion  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe,  it  follow- 
ed, that  the  states  whom  he  had  not  been 
able  entirely  to  deprive  of  independence, 
should,  without  firther,  or  more  particular- 
ly national  cause  of  war,  be  perpetuilly  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  to  destroy  or 
diminish  his  terrible  authority.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  question  for  Austria  to 
consider  was,  not  the  justice  of  the  war  but 
its  expediency  ;  not  her  right  of  resisting 
the  common  enemy  of  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope, but  practically,  whether  she  had  the 
means  of  efectual  opposition.  The  event 
served  to  show  that  Austria  had  oyer-esti- 
mated  her  own  resources. 

It  is  true,  that  an  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented itself,  whiclixeemed  in  the  highest 
degree  tempting.  Buonaparte  was  absent 
in  Spain,  en:^ged  in  a  distant  conquest,  in 
which,  besides  the  general  unpopularity  of 
his  cause,  obstacles  had  arisen  which  vvcre 
sfrTngers  ti  any  previous  part  of  his  history, 
and  resistance  had  been  offered  of  a  nature 
so  serious,  xs  to  shake  the  opinion  hitherto 
enter,'aincd  of  his  invincibility.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  .\ustria  had  instituted  in  her 
states  organic  laws,  bv  which  phe  Rerured 
herself  the  power  of  being  able  to  cill  out 
to  arms  her  immense  and  military  popula- 
tion ;  and  hsi    chief  error   jcains   to  have 


been,  in  not  postponing  the  fatal  struggle 
until  these  new  levies  had  acquired  a  belter 
disciplined  and  more  consolidated  form. 
Of  this  the  Emperor  ot' Russia  was  fully  sen- 
sible, and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  he 
saw  with  great  apprehension  Austria's  pur- 
pose of  opposing  nerself  singly  to  the  anna 
of  France  ;  since,  however  close  the  inti- 
macy which,  for  the  present,  subsisted  be- 
twixt .Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  former  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  vast  risk  which  Europe  must  incur, 
should  France  finally  annihilate  the  inde- 
pendence of  .\ustria.  A  series  of  intrigues, 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  was  accordingly 
undertaken  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  preserv'- 
ing  peace.  Talleyrand,  who,  perhaps  on 
Napoleon's  own  account  a-s  well  as  that  of 
France,  was  unwilling  that  another  great 
continental  war  should  arise,  was  active  m 
endeavouring  to  discover  means  by  whicii 
peace  might  be  preserved.  In  the  evening, 
it  was  his  custom  to  meet  the  Counts  Mel- 
ternich  and  Romanzow  at  the  assemblies  <>( 
the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  and  there, 
totally  unknown  to  Buonaparte,  to  agitate 
the  means  of  preventing  war  ; — so  certain 
it  is,  that  even  the  ablest  and  most  absolute 
of  sovereigns  was  liable,  like  an  ordioiry 
prince,  to  be  deceived  by  the  statesmen 
around  him.  But  the  ingenuity  of  these 
distingriished  politicians  could  find  no 
means  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  .Aus- 
tria,—seeing,  as  she  thought,  an  opportutii- 
ty  of  forcing  from  Napoleon  in  his  hour  of 
weakness,  what  she  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  to  him  in  his  hour  of  strength, — 
and  those  of  Buonaparte,  who  know  that  so 
soon  as  he  should  make  a  single  sacrilice  to 
compulsion,  he  would  be  held  .as  having  de- 
graded that  high  military  reputation  which 
was  the  foundation  of  his  power.  It  may 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that,  with  the  un- 
decided war  of  Spain  on  his  hands,  ho 
would  willingly  have  adjourned  the  contest ; 
but  with  him,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was 
a  summons  to  be  complied  with,  in  the 
most  complicated  state  of  general  embar- 
rassment. 

The  e.vertions  made  by  Austria  on  thia 
important  occasion  were  gigantic,  and  her 
forces  were  superior  to  those  which  she 
had  been  able  to  summon  out  at  any  former 
period  of  her  history.  Including  the  army 
of  reserve,  they  were  computed  as  high  aa 
five  hundriKl  and  fiftv  thousand  men,  which 
the  Archduke  Charles  once  more  com- 
manded in  the  character  of  (lencrtl^simo. 
It  is  said  that  this  gallant  Prince  tid  not 
heartily  approve  of  the  war,  at  least  of  tiie 
period  chos(!n  to  commence  it,  but  readily 
sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  the  desire  of 
contributing  his  utmost  abilities  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  brother  and  his  country. 

Six  corps  d'armee,  each  about  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  destined,  under  the  Arch- 
duke's immediate  command,  to  maintaia 
the  main  weight  of  the  war  in  (Jermany  ;  :i 
seventh,  under  tlie  .-Vrchduke  Ferdinand, 
was  stationed  in  Oalicia,  and  judged  sufii- 
cient  to  oppose  themselves  to  what  forces 
Russia,  in  compliance  with  her  enga;iemeni« 
to  Napoleon,  might  Had  he.'S'Jif  obliged  lo 
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detach  in  that  direction  ;  and  two  divisions, 
under  the  Archduke  John,  were  destined 
to  awaken" hostilities  in  the  north  of  Italv, 
into  which  they  were  to  penetrate  by  tlie 
passes  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola. 

Buonaparte  had  not  sufficient  numbers  to 
oppose  these  formidable  masses  ;  but  he 
had  recourse  to  his  old  policy,  and  trusted 
to  make  up  for  deficiency  of  general  numer- 
ical force,  by  such  rapidity  of  movement  as 
should  ensure  a  local  superiority  on  the 
spot  in  which  the  contest  might  take  place. 
He  summoned  out  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the 
King  of  Saxony.  He  remanded  many 
troops  who  were  on  their  march  for  Spain, 
and  by  doing  so  virtually  adjourned,  and,  as 
it  proved,  for  ever,  the  subjugation  of  that 
country.  He  had  already  in  Germany  the 
corps  of  Davoust,  and  of  General  Oudinot. 
The  garrisons  which  France  had  establish- 
ed in  Prussia,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  were  drained  for  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  his  ranks  ;  but  the  total  amount 
of  his  assembled  forces  was  still  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Archduke  Charles. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1809,  the  Archduke 
crossed  tlie  Inn  ;  and  thus  a  second  time 
Austria  commenced  her  combat  with 
France,  by  the  invasion  of  Germany.  Some 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  general  dis- 
content which  prevailed  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  especially  those  of  the  Confeder- 

on  of  the  Rhine,  and  their  hatred  of  a  sys- 
em  which  made  them  on  every  occasion  the 
tistruments  of  French  policy.  The  Arch- 
luke  averred  in  his  manifesto  that  the  cause 
;tf  his  brother  was  that  of  general  indepen- 
dence, not  individual  aggrandizement;  and 
lie  addressed  himself  particularly  to  those 
liis  brothers  of  Germany,  who  were  now 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  serve  in 
the  opposite  ranks.  Whatever  effects  might 
have  been  produced  by  such  an  address, 
supposing  it  to  have  had  time  to  operate, 
the  result  was  disconcerted  by  the  prompt- 
itude, which  with  Buonaparte  was  almost 
always  the  harbinger  of  success. 

While  the  Austrian  army  moved  slowly, 
and  with  frequent  halts,  encumbered  as 
they  were  with  their  baggage  and  supplies, 
Napoleon  had  no  sooner  learned  by  the 
telegrapli  the  actual  Invasion  of  Bavaria, 
than  he  left  Paris  on  the  instant,  and  hur- 
ried to  Frarkfort ;  without  guards,  without 
equipage,  almost  without  a  companion, 
save  the  faithful  Josephine,  who  accompa- 
nied him  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  and  there  re- 
mained for  some  time  watching  the  progress 
of  the  camnaign,  the  event  of  which  wa.? 
destined  to  have  such  a  melancholy  infiu- 
ence  on  her  own  happiness. 

The  Archduke  Charles's  plan  was  to  act 
upon  the  o'Jensive.  His  talents  were  un- 
doubted, his  army  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers to  the  French,  and  favourably  disposed, 
whether  for  attack  or  defence ;  yet,  by  a 
series  of  combinations,  the  most  beautiful 
and  striking,  perhaps,  which  occur  in  the 
life  of  one  so  famed  for  his  power  of  form- 
ing such,  Buonauarle  was  enabled,  in  the 
•hort  space  of  five  days,  totally  to  defeat 


the  formidable  masses  which  were  opposed 
to  him. 

Napoleon  found  his  own  force  unfavour- 
ably disposed,  on  a  long  line,  extending  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Augsburg  and  Ratisbon, 
and  presenting,  through  the  incapacity  it  is 
said  of  Berthier,  an  alarming  vacancy  in 
the  centre,  by  operating  on  which  the  en- 
emy might  have  separated  the  French  army 
into  two  parts,  and  exposed  each  to  a  flank 
attack.  Sensible  of  the  full,  and  perhaps 
fatal  consequences,  which  ,might  attend 
this  error,  Napoleon  determined  on  the 
daring  attempt  to  concentrate  his  army  by 
a  lateral  march,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
two  wings  simultaneously.  With  this  view 
he  posted  himself  in  the  centre,  where  the 
danger  was  principally  apprehended,  com- 
manding Massena  to  advance  by  a  flank 
movement  from  Augsburg  to  Pfaffenhoffien, 
and  Davoust  to  approach  the  centre  by  a 
similar  manoeuvre  from  Ratisbon  to  Neus- 
tadt.  These  marches  must  necessarily  be 
forced,  that  of  Davoust,  being  eight,  that 
of  Massena  betwixt  twelve  and  thirteen 
leagues.  The  order  for  this  daring  operation 
was  sent  to  Massena  on  the  night  of  the 
17th,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  speed  and  intelligence.  When 
the  time  for  executing  these  movements 
had  been  allowed,  Buonaparte,  at  the  head 
of  the  centre  of  his  forces,  made  a  sudden 
and  desperate  assault  upon  two  Austrian 
divisions,  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Louis  and  General  Hiller.  So  judiciously 
was  tills  timed,  that  the  appearance  of  Da- 
voust on  the  one  flank  kept  in  check  those 
other  Austrian  corps  d'armee,  by  whom  the 
divisions  attacked  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
ported ;  while  the  yet  more  formidable  op- 
erations of  Massena,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Archduke  Louis,  achieved  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  This  victory,  gained  at  .\bea8- 
l>erg  upon  the  20th  April,  broke  the  line  of 
the  Austrians,  and  exposed  them  to  farther 
misfortunes.  The  Emperor  attacked  the 
fugitives  the  next  day  at  Landshut,  where 
the  .\ustrians  lost  thirty  pieces  of  cannon 
nine  thousand  prisoners,  and  much  ammu- 
nition and  baggage. 

On  the  22d  April,  after  this  fortunate 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  Buona- 
parte directed  his  whole  force,  scientifical- 
ly arranged  into  different  divisions,  and 
moving  bv  Jiiferent  routes,  on  the  principal 
armv  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  which^dur 
ing  these  misfortunes,  he  had  concentrafea 
at  Eckmuhl.  The  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  splendid  which  the 
art  of  war  could  display.  An  hundred 
thousand  men  and  upwards  were  dispossess- 
ed of  all  their  positions  by  the  combined 
attack  of  their  scientific  enemy,  the.  divis- 
ions appearing  on  the  field,  each  in  its  due 
place  and  order,  as  regularly  ai  the  move 
ments  of  the  various  pieces  in  a  game  of 
chess.  All  the  .\ustrian  wounded,  great  part 
of  their  artillery,  fifteen  stand  of  colours, 
and  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  French.  The  rf^treat 
was  attended  with  corresponding  loss  ;  an-l 
Austria,  again  baffled  in  her  hopes  of  reac 
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quiring  her  influence  in  Germany,  was  once 
luore  reduced  to  combat  for  her  existence 
amongst  nations. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  the  Austrians 
made  some  attempt  to  protect  the  retreat 
of  their  army,  by  defending  Katisbon.  A 
partial  breacli  in  the  ancient  walls  was 
nastily  effected,  but  for  some  time  the 
French  who  advanced  to  the  storm,  were 
destroyed  by  the  musketry  of  the  defenders. 
There' was'at  length  difficulty  in  finding 
volunteers  to  renew  the  attack,  when  the 
impetuous  Lannes,  by  whom  tliey  Were 
commanded,  seized  a  ladder,  and  rushed 
forward  to  fix  it  himself  against  the  walls. 
"  I  will  show  you,"  lie  exclaimed,  ''  that 
your  general  is  still  a  grenadier."  The 
example  prevailed,  the  wall  was  surround- 
ed, and  tJie  combat  was  continued  or  re- 
newed in  the  streets  of  the  town,  which 
was  speedily  on  fire.  A  body  of  French, 
rushing  to  charge  a  body  of  Austrians, 
which  still  occupied  one  end  of  a  burning 
street,  were  interrupted  by  some  wagons 
belonging  to  the  enemy's  train.  '■  They 
are  tumbrils  of  powder,''  cried  the  Austrian 
commanding,  to  the  French  ;  ■•  if  the  flames 
feacli  them,  both  sides  perish."  The  com- 
bat ceased,  and  the  two  parties  joined  in 
averting  a  calamity  which  must  have  been 
fat.ll  to  both,  and  finally,  saved  the  ammu- 
nition from  the  flames.  At  length  the  Aus- 
trians were  driven  out  of  Ratisbon,  leaving 
much  cannon,  baggage,  and  prisoners,  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  middle  of  this  last  melee,  Buona- 
parte, who  was  speaking  with  his  adjutant, 
Duroc,  observing  the  affair  at  some  dis- 
tance, was  struck  on  the  foot  by  a  spent 
musket-ball,  which  occasioned  a  severe 
cottti^ion.  "  That  must  have  been  a  Ty- 
rolese,"  said  the  Emperor,  coolly,  '•  who 
has  aimed  at  me  from  such  a  distance. 
These  fellows  fire  with  wonderful  precis- 
ion." Those  around  remonstrated  with 
him  for  exposing  his  person  ;  to  which  he 
answered,  '•  What  can  1  do  ?  I  must  needs 
see  how  matters  go  on."  The  soldiers 
crowded  about,  him  in  alarm  at  the  report 
of  his  wound;  but  he  would  hardly  allow 
it  to  'oe  dressed,  so  eager  was  he  to  get  on 
horseback  and  put  an  end  to  the  solicitude 
of  Ills  army,  by  showing  himself  publicly 
among  the  troops. 

•  Tiius  within  five  days, — the  space,  and 
almost  the  very  days  of  the  month,  which 
Buonaparte  had  assigned  for  settling  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany, — the  original  aspect  of 
the  war  was  entirely  changed  ;  and  -Vustria, 
t.-ho  had  engajed  in  it  with  the  proud  hope 
of  reviving  her  oricrinal  influence  in  Eu- 
rope, was  now  to  continue  the  struggle  for 
the  doubti'ul  chitnrc  of  securing  her  exist- 
ence. .\t  no  period  in  his  momentous  ca- 
reer, did  the  genius  of  Napoleon  appear 
more  completely  to  prostrate  all  opposition  ; 
at  no  time  did  the  talents  of  asi(igle  indi- 
vidual exercise  such  an  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  iiniverKe.  The  forces  which  he 
had  in  the'ficld  had  been  not  only  unequal 
to  those  of  the  cnemv,  but  they  were,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  ill-placed  and  im-  I 
perfectly  combined.  Napoleon  arrived 
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alone,  found  himself  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, and  we  repeat,  by  his  almost 
unassisted  genius,  came,  in  the  course  ot 
five  days,  in  complete  triumph  out  of  a 
struggle  which  bore  a  character  so  unprom- 
ising. It  was  no  wonder  that  others,  nay, 
that  he  himself,  should  have  annexed  to 
his  person  the  degree  t-f  superstitious  influ- 
ence claimed  for  the  chosen  instruments  of 
Destiny,  whose  path  must  not  be  crossed, 
and  whose  arms  cannot  be  arrested. 

While  the  relics  of  the  Archduke  Chailes'a 
army  were  on  full  retreat  to  Bohemia,  Na- 
poleon employed  the  23d  and  21th  of  .\pril, 
to  review  his  troops,  and  distributed  with 
a  liberal  hand  honours  and  rewards.  It  was 
in  this  splicre  that  he  was  seen  to  greatest 
advantage;  for,  although  too  much  of  a  sol- 
dier among  sovereigns,  no  one  could  claim 
with  better  right  to  be  a  sovereign  among 
soldiers.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that, 
striking  a  soldier  familiarly  on  the  cheek, 
as  he  said,  "  I  create  you  a  knight,"  he 
asked  the  honoured  party  his  name. 

"  You  ought  to  know  it  well,"  answered 
the  soldier;  "since  I  am  the  man,  who, 
in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  when  you  were  in 
extremity,  relieved  you  from  my  flask." 

Napoleon  instantly  recollected  the  in- 
dividual and  the  circumstance.  "  I  make 
you,"  he  said, ."  a  knight  with  an  annuity  of 
twelve  hundred  francs — what  will  you  do 
with  so  much  money  ?  " 

'•  Drink  with  my  comrades  to  the  health 
of  him  that  is  .so  necessary  to  us." 

The  generals  had  their  share  in  the  Im- 
perial bounty,  particularly  Davoust,  to 
whose  brilliant  execution  of  the  manoeu- 
vres commanded  by  Napoleon,  the  victorv 
was  directly  to  be  attributed.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Eckmuhl.  It  was  a  part 
of  Napoleon's  policy,  by  connecting  the 
names  of  fields  of  victory  with  the  titles  of 
those  who  contributed  to  acquire  it,  to  al- 
ly the  recollections  of  their  merits  with  his 
own  grateful  acknowledgment  of  them. 
Thus  the  title  of  every  ennobled  Mareschal 
w,as  a  fresh  incentive  to  such  otUcers  as 
were  ambitious  of  distinction. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  the 
.\rchduke  Charles  efl'ected,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  retreat  into  the  mountainous  coiin 
try  of  Bohemia^  full  of  defiles,  and  highlv 
capable  of  defence,  where  he  could  re-mod 
el  his  broken  army,  receive  reinforcements 
of  every  kind,  and  make  a  protracted  de- 
fence, should  Napoleon  press  upon  him  in 
that  direction.  But  the  victories  of  these 
memorable  five  days  had  placed  the  French 
Emperor  in  full  possession  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  high  road  to 
the  city  of  Vienna,  which  is  situated  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river.  Trug  to  his  princi- 
ple of  striking  directly  at  the  heart  of  his 
antagonist.  Napoleon  detcrmine^l  to  march 
on  the  metropolis  of  Austria,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  .'\rchduke  into  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia.  By  the  latter  course,  ihe  war 
might  have  been  long  protracted,  a  contin- 
gency which  it  was  always  Napoleou's  pol- 
icy to  avoid  ;  and,  alarmed  for  the  prepon 
deraiice  which  France  was  about  to  ao- 
quire,   Russia  hcrjelf,  now  acting  tardily 
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and  UD'villingly  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon, 
might  have  assumed  a  right  of  mediating, 
which  she  liad  strength  enough  to  enforce 
if  it  should  he  declined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  General 
Hiller,  defeated  at  Landshut,  and  cut  oft' 
from  communication  with  the  Archduke, 
liad  been  iible  to  unite  himself  with  a  con- 
siderable reserve,  and  assumed  the  mien  of 
iefending  the  high  road  to  the  capital. 
Buonaparte  had  thus  an  enemy  of  some 
consequence  in  front,  while  the  army  of 
Charles  might  operate  from  Bohemia  upon 
the  communications  in  his  rear  ;  and  a  uni- 
versal national  insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese 
threatened  not  only  entirely  to  e.xpel  the 
French  and  Bavarians  from  their  mountains, 
but  eveji  to  alarm  Bavaria  herself  Insur- 
rections were  also  beginning  to  take  place 
all  through  Germany,  of  a  character  which 
showed,  that,  had  the  tide  of  war  turned 
against  France,  almost  all  the  north  of  t*r- 
pinny  would  have  been  in  arms  against  her. 
These  dangers,  which  would  have  stagger- 
ed a  man  of  less  determination,  only  con- 
firmed Napoleon  in  his  purpose  of  compel- 
ling .\Tistria  to  make  peace,  bv  descending 
the  Danube,  and  eflecting  a  second  occupa- 
tion of  her  capital. 

Ail  was  shortly  in  motion  for  the  intend- 
ed enterprise.  General  Hiller,  too  weak 
to  attempt  tha  defence  of  the  lim,  retreated 
to  Ebersberg,  a  village  with  a  castle  upon 
the  river  Traun,  which  was  in  most  places 
unfordable,  and  had  elevated  rocky  banks,' 
scarped  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  One  bridge 
communicating  with  the  town,  was  the  on- 
ly mode  of  approaching  the  position,  which, 
viewed  in  front,  seemed  almost  impregna- 
ble. It  was  occupied  by  Hiller  with  more 
than  thirty  thousand  intn,  and  a  formidable 
tiain  of  artillery.  He  trusted  to  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  this  strong  line  of  de- 
fence, until  he  should  renew  his  communi- 
cations with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
ebtain  that  Prince's  co-operation  in  the  task 
of  covering  V^ienna,  by  defending  the  course 
of  the  Danube. 

Upon  the  3d  of  May  the  position  of  Ebers- 
berg  was  attacked  by  Massena,  and  stormed 
alter  a  most  desperate  resistance,  which 
probably  cost  the  victors  as  niT.^  men  as 
the  vanquislied.  The  hardiness  of  this  at- 
•\ack  has  been  censured  by  some  military 
fritics,  who  pretend,  that  if  Massena  had 
confined  his  front  attack  to  a  feint,  the  .\us- 
trian  general  would  have  been  as  eftectu- 
%\\y  dislodged,  and  at  a  much  chea])er  rate, 
iiy  a  corresponding  movement  upon  his 
ftink,  lo  be  executed  by  General  Eannes, 
w'ho  passed  the  river  Traun  at  Wels  for 
I'lat  purpose.  Hut  Massena.  eilhcr  from 
the  dictates  of  his  own  impetuous  disposi- 
tion, or  because  he  had  understood  the  Em- 
perors  comm.ands  as  positively  enjoining 
an  attack,  or  that  he  feared  Lannes  miglit 
be  too  lal('  in  arriving,  when  every  moment 
was  piecious  because  every  moment  might 
re-estid.'lijh  the  communication  between 
the  Archduke  and  Hiller, — attempted  and 
fucceeded  in  the  desperate  resolution  of 
ilispeeting  Ibf  -Vustrian  general  by  main 
force. 


General  Hiller  retreated  to  .Saint  Polten, 
tnen  crossed  the  Danube  by  the  bridge  at 
Muntern,  which  he  destroyed  after  his  pas' 
sage,  and  marching  to  form  liis  junction 
with  the  .\rchduke  Charles,  left  the  right 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  consequently  the 
high  road  to  Vienna,  open  to  the  French. 
Napoleon  moved  forward  with  a  steady  yet 
rapid  pace,  calculating  upon  gaining  the 
advance  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  .Austrian 
capital  before  the  Archduke,  yet  at  the 
same  time  marching  without  precipitatio:), 
and  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  pro- 
tecting his  communications. 

The  city  of  Vienna,  properly  so  called,  is 
surrounded  by  the  ancient  fortifications 
which  withstood  the  siege  of  the  Turks  in 
](5u3.  The  subu"bs,  which  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, are  surrounded  by  some  slighter  de- 
fences, but  which  could  only  be  made  good 
by  a  large  army.  Had  the  .\rchduke.  with 
his  forces,  been  able  to  throw  himself  into 
Vienna  before  Buonaparte's  arrival  under 
its  walls,  no  doubt  a  formidable  defence 
might  have  been  made.  The  inclination  of 
the  citizens  was  highly  patriotic.  They 
fired  from  the  ramparts  on  the  advance  of 
the  French,  and  rejected  the  summons  of 
surrender.  The  Archduke  Maximilian  waS 
governor  of  the  place,  at  the  head  oS^  ten 
battalions  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  as  many 
of  Landwehr,  or  militia. 

A  shower  of  bombs  first  made  the  inhabi- 
tants sensible  of  the  horrors  to  which  tney 
must  necessarily  be  exposed  by  defensive 
war.  The  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria was  in  the  direct  front  of  this  terrible 
lire.  The  Emperor  himself,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  his  family,  had  retired  to  the  city 
of  Buda  in  Hungary;  but  one  was  Ictt  be- 
hind, confined  by  indisposition,  and  this 
was  Maria  Louisa,  the  young  Archduchess, 
who  shortly  afterwards  became  Empress  of 
France.  On  intimation  to  this  purpose  be- 
ing made  to  Buonaparte,  the  palace  was  re- 
spected, and  the  storm  of  these  terrible 
missiles  directed  to  other  quarters.  The 
intention  of  defending  the  capital  was 
speedily  given  up.  The  .\rchduke  Maximi- 
lian, with  the  troops  of  the  line,  cvacuatfvi 
the  city;  and,  on  the  12th,  General  O'Re'l- 
ly,  commanding  some  battalions  of  land- 
wehr, signed  the  capitulation  with  the 
French. 

Napoleon  did  not  himself  enter  Vienna  ; 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  .Schoenbri;,i. . 
a  palace  of  the  Emperor's,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
unable  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Vienna,  was 
advancing  to  avenge  it.  In  the  march  v\hirh 
he  made  through  Bohemia,  he  had  greatly 
increased  his  army  ;  and  the  events  i.n  the 
north  of  Germany  and  the'TyrolJiad  ber:j 
so  dangerous  to  French  influence,  t!,at  ;l 
required  all  the  terrors  of  the  batl'.o  (if 
Eckmuhl  to  keep  the  unwilling  vass^ds  of 
the  conqueror  in  a  state  of  subjeciion.  He- 
fore,  therefore,  we  trace  the  course  of  re- 
markable events  which  were  about  to  fake 
place  on  the  Danube,  the  readens  request- 
td  to  take  a  bri^f  view  of  the  war  on  the 
Polish    frontier,  in    Italy.  i»   the  north   of 
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Gcrm;uiy,  and  in  the  Tyrol  5  for  no  smaller 
portion  of  tlie  civilized  world  was  actually 
ihe  scene  of  hostilities  during  this  momen- 
tous period. 

In  Poland,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  threw 
himself  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
as  the  part  of  Polnjid  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Prussia  ;  obtained  possession  of 
XVarsaw  itself,  and  pressed  northward  with 
such  vivacity,  that,  while  Prince  Poniatow- 
ski  was  hardly  able  to  assemble  a  small  de- 
fensive army  between  the  Xarew  and  the 
Vistula,  the  Archduke  approached  Thorn, 
and  was  in  a  situation  to  summon  Prussia 
to  arms.  The  call  would  doubtless  have 
been  readily  obeyed,  had  the  Archduke 
Cliarles  obtained  any  shadow  of  success  in 
the  commencement  of  the  camplign.  But 
tne  F"rench  had  possession  of  all  the  most 
important  Prussian  fortresses,  which  ren- 
dered it  imprudent,  indeed  almost  impossi- 
ble, for  that  power  to  odor  any  effectual 
means  of  resistance,  until  the  arms  of  .\us- 
tria  should  assume  that  decided  preponder- 
ance, which  they  were  not  on  this  occasion 
doomed  to  attai.i. 

The  feeling  of  indignation  against  the 
foreign  yoke  had,  however,  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  bosom  of  the  Prussians. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Tugend-bund  had  been 
generally  received  among  the  Inglier  and 
middling  classes — the  lower  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  their  own  patriotism  and 
courage.  The  freedom  of  Europe — the  in- 
dependence of  Germany — the  delivery  of 
Prussia  from  a  foreign  bondage — the  obtain- 
ing security  for  what  was  most  ilear  and 
valuable  to  mankind,  determined  Schill,  a 
Prussia;!  major  of  hussars,  to  attempt,  even 
without  the  commands  of  his  King,  the  lib- 
eration of  his  country. 

During  the  former  unhappy  war,  Schill, 
like  Blucher,  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  patriotic  devotion,  ar.d  had,  when 
courage  and  conduct  were  rare,  been  dis- 
tinguished by  both  in  his  service  as  a  parti- 
fan  officer.  On  the  present  occasion,  hie 
attempt  may  be  likened  to  a  rocket  shot  up 
into  the  firmament,  which,  by  its  descent 
upon  a  magazine,  may  give  rise  to  the  most 
appalling  results;  or  which,  bursting  in 
empty  space,  is  only  remembered  by  its 
brief  and  brilliant  career.  Chance  allotted 
to  Schill  the  latter  and  more  unfavourable 
conclusion  ;  but  his  name  must  be  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  those  heroes  who  have  ventur- 
ed their  lives  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their 
country,  and  the  remembrance  of  whose 
courage  often  forms  the  strongest  impulse 
toothers  .0  reassume  the  heroic  undertak- 
ing, for  which  they  themselves  have  strug- 
gled in  vain. 

The  movement  which  this  daring  soldier 
nad  pnijecled,  was  connected  with  a  plan 
of  general  insurrection,  but  was  detected  j 
by  a  premature  discovery. '  Colonel  Doern- 
bisrg,  an  officer  of  the  VVestphalian  guard, 
was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  had  un- 
dertaken to  secure  the  person  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte.  Hi.s  scheme  was  discovered  ; 
and  among  his  papers  were  found  some 
which  implicated  Schill  in  these  insurrec- 
tionary measures.    Jerome,  of  cou-se,  madft 


[  his  complaint  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  wha 
was  in  no  capacity  to  refuse  to  deliver  up 
the  accused  officer.  Obliged  thus  to  pre- 
cipitate his  plan  of  insurrection,  Schill  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  which 
was  animated  by  his  own  spirit,  and  march- 
ed out  of  Berlin  to  proclaim  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.  He  showed  the  ut- 
most speed  and  dexterity  in  his  military 
manoeuvres,  and  soon  assembled  a  small 
army  of  5000  or  GOfX)  men,  sufficient  to  take 
possession  of  various  towns,  and  of  the  lit- 
tle fortress  of  Uomitz. 

Katt,  another  insurgent,  placed  himself 
at  tire  head  of  an  insurrection  in  Cassell ; 
and  a  yet  more  formidable  leader,  distin- 
guished alike  by  his  birth,  his  bravery,  and 
his  misfortunes,  appeared  in  the  "field. 
This  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Ocls,  son 
of  him  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Jena. 
The  young  prince  had  ever  since  before 
his  eyes  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  to 
whom  Buonaparte's  enmity  would  not  per- 
mit even  the  leisure  of  an  hour  to  die  in 
his  own  palace.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
war  betwixt  France  and  Austria  seemed  to 
promise  him  the*road  to  revenge.  The 
Duke  contracted  with  Austria  to  levy  a 
body  of  men,  and  he  was  furnished  by  Eng- 
land with  the  means  to  equip  and  maintain 
them.  His  name,  his  misfortunes,  his 
character,  and  his  purpose,  tended  soon  to 
fill  his  ranks ;  the  external  appearance  of 
which  indicated  deep  sorrow,  and  a  deter- 
mined purpose  of  vengeance.  His  uniiorm 
was  black,  in  memory  of  his  father's  death  ; 
the  lace  of  the  cavalry  was  disposed  like 
the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  ;  the  helmets  and 
caps  bore  a  death's  head  on  their  front. 

The  brave  young  soldier  was  too  late  in 
appearing  in  the  field.  If  he  could  have 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  Schill,  Do- 
ernberg,  Katt,  and  the  other  insurgents,  he 
might  have  effected  a  general  rising  in  the 
north;  but  the  event  of  Eckmuhl,  and  tlie 
taking  of  Vienna,  had  already  checked  tlie 
awakening  spirit  of  Germany,  and  subse- 
quent misfortunes  tended  to  subdue,  at 
least  for  'Jie  time,  the  tendency  to  univer- 
sal resv'ance  which  would  otherwise  cer- 
tainly have  been  manifested.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  May  when  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
w'ick  advanced  from  Bohemia  into  Lusati?, 
and  by  that  time  the  corps  of  Schill  and 
others  were  cxistuig  only  as  separate  bands 
of  partisans,  surrounded  or  pursued  by  the 
adherents  of  France,  to  whom  the  success- 
es Buonaparte  had  given  fresh  courage. 

General  Thieln^an  opposed  himself  to  the 
Duke,  at  the  head  of  some  Saxon  troops, 
and  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  his  forc- 
ing his  way  into  the  middJe  of  Germany, 
where  his  presence  might  have  occasioned 
great  events.  Still,  however,  though  the 
plans  of  the  insurgents  had  been  thus  far 
disappointed  or  checked,  their  forces  re- 
mained on  foot,  and  formidable,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  the  nation  in  their 
favour  rendered  them  more  so. 

While  the  insurrectional  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  Germans  smouldered  in  ."^ome 
places  like  subterranean  fire,  and  partiaiiy 
showed  itself  by  eruptions  in  others,  the 
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[Chap.  VI 


mountains  of  the  Tyrol  were  in  one  gene- 
ral blaze  through  their  deepest  recesses. 
Those  wild  regions,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  oldest  inheritances  of  Austria,  had  been 
torn  from  her  by  the  treaty  of  Fresburg, 
and  conferred  on  the  new  kingdom  of  Bava- 
ria. The  inclination  of  the  inhabitants  had 
not  been  consulted  in  this  change.  Tlie 
Austrians  had  always  governed  them  with  a 
singular  mildness  and  respect  for  their  cus- 
toms j  and  had  tli,jis  gained  the  affection  of 
their  Tyrolese  subjects,  who  could  not 
therefore  understand  how  an  allegiance  re- 
sembling that  of  children  to  a  parent,  should 
have  been  transferred  without  their  consent 
to  a  stranger  sovereign,  with  whom  they 
had  no  tie  of  mutual  feeling.  The  nation 
was  the  more  sensible  of  these  natural  sen- 
timents, because  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple is  one  of  the  must  primitive  in  Europe. 
The  e.xtremes  of  rank  and  wealth  are  un- 
known in  those  pastoral  districts  ;  they 
liave  almost  no  distinction  among  their  in- 
habitants ;  neither  nobles  nor  serfs,  nei- 
ther office-bearers  nor  dependants  ;  in  one 
sense,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  As  great  a  de- 
gree of  equality  as  is  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  society,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Tyrol.  In  temper  they  are  a  gay,  an- 
imated people,  fond  of  exertion  and  excita- 
tion, lovers  of  the  wine-flask  and  the  dance, 
extempore  poets,  and  frequently  good  mu- 
sicians. With  these  are  united  the  more 
hardy  qualities  of  the  mountaineer,  accus- 
tomed to  the  life  of  a  shepherd  and  hunts- 
i»an,  and,  amidst  the  Alpine  precipices,  of- 
ten placed  in  danger  of  life,  while  exercis- 
ing one  or  ether  of  the  occupations.  As 
marksmen,  the  Tyrolese  are  accounted  the 
finest  in  Europe  ;  and  the  readiness  with 
■which  they  obeyed  the  repeated  summons 
of  Austria  during  former  wars,  showed  that 
their  rustic  employment  had  in  no  respect 
diminished  their  ancient  love  of  military 
enterprise.  Their  magistrates  in  peace, 
and  leaders  in  war,  were  no  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  nation  than 
by  their  sagacity  and  general  intelligence  ; 
and  as  these  qualities  were  ordinarily  found 
among  innkeepers,  who,  in  a  country  like 
the  Tyrol,  have  the  most  general  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  information,  many  of  that 
Class  were  leaders  in  the  memorable  war  of 
1809.  These  men  sometimes  could  not 
even  read  or  write,  yet,  in  general,  exliibit- 
ed  so  much  common  sense  and  presence  of 
mind,  such  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  troops  they  commanded,  and 
of  the  advantages  of  the  country  in  which 
they  served,  that  they  became  formidable 
to  the  best  generals  and  the  most  disciplin- 
ed soldiers.* 


*Tlie  .\u9trians  censured  the  want  of  tactics  of 
tha  Tvrotesc.  Some  poetical  sharp-shooter  defeml- 
ed  hLs  coimlryineii  by  an  epigram,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

"  It  i.^  but  chance,  our  loarn'd  tacticians  say, 
Which  without  science  gains  the  battle-day  ; 
Yet  would  I  rather  win  the  field  by  chance, 
Than  study  tactics,  and  be  beat  b/  I'rance." 


In  the  beginning  of  April  these  readj 
warriors  commenced  their  insurrection, 
and  in  four  days,  excepting  in  the  small  for- 
tress  of  Kufstein,  which  continued  to  hold 
out,  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  or  Bavari- 
an in  the  Tyrol,  save  those  who  were  pris- 
oners. The  history  of  that  heroic  war  be- 
longs to  another  page  of  history.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say,  tliat,  scarcely  supported 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  too  much  to  do 
at  home,  the  Tyrolese  made  against  every 
odds  the  most  magnanimous  and  obstinate 
defence.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  French  ar- 
my, led  by  Lefebvre.  marched  into  the 
country,  and  occupied  Inspruck,  the  capi- 
tal. The  French  were  a  second  time  com- 
pelled by  these  valiant  mountameers  to  re- 
treat with  immense  loss  ;  and  if  Austria 
could  have  mf.ntained  her  own  share  of  tlie 
contest,  her  faithful  provinces  of  T3'rol  and 
the  Voralberg  must  on  their  side  have  come 
off  victors. 

But  the  disasters  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  as  they  had  neutralized  the  insur- 
rections in  Germany,  and  rendered  of  no 
comparative  avail  the  victories  of  the  Ty- 
rolese, so  they  also  checked  the  train  of 
success,  which  had  attended  the  movements 
of  the  Archduke  John  in  Italy,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  We  have  already 
said,  that»the  safety  and  honour  of  Austria 
being,  as  it  was  thought,  sufficiently  provid- 
ed for  by  the  strength  of  the  main  army, 
this  young  prince  had  been  despatched  into 
Italy,  as  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  into  Po- 
land, to  resuscitate  the  interest  of  their 
House  in  their  ancient  dominions.  Eu- 
gene the  son-in'-law  of  Buonaparte,  and  his 
viceroy  in  Italy,  was  defeated  at  Sacile  up- 
on the  loth  of  April,  by  the  Archduke  John, 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  Caldiero  on  the 
Adige.  But  ere  the  Austrian  Prince  could 
improve  his  advantages,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  at  Eckmuhl,  and  the  per- 
il in  which  Vienna  was  placed.  He  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  retreating, 
to -gain,  if  possible,  the  kingdom  of  Hunga- 
ry, where  the  presence  of  his  army  might 
be  of  the  most  essential  consequence.  He 
was  in  his  turn  pursued  by  Prince  Eugene, 
to  whom  thv3  Austrian  retreat  gave  the 
means  of  uniting  himself  with  the  French 
force  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  he  had  been 
separate.',  and  thus  enabled  him  to  assume 
the  offensive  with  forces  much  augmented. 

Thus  the  mighty  contest  was  continued 
with  various  events,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Germany  to  those  of 
Hungary.  But  the  eyes  of  all  men,  averted 
from  tiie  more  remote  and  subordinate 
scenes  of  the  struggle,  were  now  turned  to- 
wards the  expected  combat  betwixt  Buona- 
parte, and  the  .Archduke  Charles,  which  it 
was  easily  predicted  must  soon  t.ike  place 
under  the  walls  o'f  Vienna,  and  decide,  it 
was  then  apprehended  for  ever,  the  future 
fate,  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  theenw 
pire  of  Austria. 
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CHAP.   VII. 

Positions  of  the  French  and  Avatrian  Armies  after  the  llattle  of  Eckmuhl. — Napoltnn 
crosses  the  Panube  on  ~iHk  May. —  (ireat  Coujiicl  at  Asperne  uii  2ls<  and  -','(/, 
when  I'iclori/  iras  claimed  by  bntli  parties. — Jiofli  Armies  are  slrow^ly  reinforced. — 
— lialUe  of  \i'a,;ram  fought  on  the  Uth  July,  in  vhich  the  Austrians  are  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  o/"  JO.O'K)  prisoners. —  Armi.ftice  concluded  at  Znaim. — Close  of 
the  career  of  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  llrunsu:ick  Oels. —  Defence  of  the  Tyrol — Its 
final  unfortunate  result.  —  (iroxcing  resistance  bcromps  manifei-t  throw^hout  llermany. 
— Its  effects  on  Buonaparte. — He  publishes  a  singular  Manifesto  in  the  Monileur. — 
Tnis  Manifesto  examined. 

Wk  left  Napoleon  concentrating;  his  ar-  I  brnad.  The  islands  arc  irregular  in  tlicir 
mv  near  Vienna.'  and  disposit.g  it  so  as  to  shape,  and  have  an  alluvial  characler.  They 
pri'serve  1ms  con)munications  with  France,    exhibit  a  broken   and  diversified    SMrface, 


thoiijh  distant  and  precarions.  He  occu- 
pied the  city  of  \'ienna,  and  the  right  bank 
nf  the  Danube.  The  Archduke  Charles  now 
approached  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river, 
which,  swollen  by  the  spring  rains,  and  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  morntains,  divided 
the  two  lioslile  armies  as  if  by  an  impassa- 
ble barrier.  In  the  vear  1805,  when  Napo- 
leon first  obtained  possession  of  Vienna, 
the  bridges  over  the  Danube  were  preserv- 
ed, which  had  enabled  him  to  press  his 
inarch  upon  Kotitousotf  and  the  Russians. 
This  time  he  hai^  not  been  so  fortunate. 
No  bridge  had  been  left  unbroken  on  the 
Danube,  whettier  ab(3ve  or  below  Vienna, 
by  which  he  might  push  his  forces  across 
the  river,  and  end  the  war  by  again  defeat- 
ing the  Austrian  .\rchdukc.  At  the  same 
tunc,  the  hours  lost  in  indecision  were 
all  unfavourable  to  the  French  Empcr'^r. 
Charles  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  broth- 
ers, and,  being  in  his  own  country,  should 
subsist  with  ease  ;.  while  Napoleon,  in  that 


partly  covered  with  woods,  partly  marshy, 
and  at  times  overflow'cd  with  water.  Here 
Napoleon  at  length  determined  to  establish 
his  bridge,  and  he  collected  for  tiiat  pur- 
pose as  many  boats  and  small  craft  as  he 
could  muster,  and  such  other  materials  as 
he  could  obtain.  The  diligen'-e  of  the  en- 
gineer officer,  .\ubry,  was  distinguished  on 
this  occasion. 

The  French  were  obliged  to  use  fishers' 
caissons  filled  with  bullets,  instead  of  an- 
cliors,  and  to  make  many  other  substitutions 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 
They  laboured  without  interruptitn ;  for 
the  .\ustrians,  thcugh  they  made  various 
demonstrations  upon  K-^ms  and  Linz,  as 
if  they  themselves  meant  to  cross  the  Dan- 
ube above  Vienna,  yet  did  nothing  to  dis- 
turb Napoleon's  preparation  for  a  passage 
at  Ebersdorf,  although  troops  might  have 
been  easily  thrown  into  the  Island  of  Lo- 
bau,  to  dispute  the  occupation,  or  to  inter- 
rupt the  workmen.     It  is  impossible  to  sup- 


of  an  enemy,  could  expect  no  recruits,  and  |  pose  the  Archduke  Charles  ignorant  of  the 
might  have  dirticulty  in  obtaining,supplies.    character  of  the  ground   in  the  neigiibcur- 


Besides,  so  long  as  an  .\ustrian  army  was 
in  the  field,  the  hopes  of  Germany  remain- 
ed unextinguished.     The  policy,  therefore. 


hood  of  his  brother's  capital ;  w-e  must  there- 
fore conjecture,  that  the  Austrian  General 
haj  determined  to  let  Buonaparte  accom- 


of  Buonaoarte,  determined  him  to  pursue    plish  his  purpose  of  passing  the  river,  in  or- 
the  most  vigorous  measures,  by  construct-    der  to  have  the  advantage  of  attacking  him 


ing.a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  a?nd  crossin^ 
it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  battle '10  the  Archduke  on 
the  left  bank. 

The  place  originally  selected  for  this  bold 
enterprise  was  at  Nussdorf,  about  half  a 
league  above  Vienna,  where  the  principal 
stream  passes  in  a  full  but  narrow  channel 
under  the  right  bank,  which  is  there  so  high 
as  to  command  the  opposite  verge  of  the  riv- 
er, and  alfords,  thcrelore,  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  p.issage.  But  aftcut  five  hunared 
men  having  been  pushed  across,  with  the 
view  of  re-establishing  the  old  bridge  whi'ch 
had  existed  at  Nus-sdorf  in  1803,  were  at- 
Ucked  and  cut  off  by  the  Austrians,  and 
this  point  of  passage  was  in  consequence 
abandoned. 

Napoleon  then  turned  h'ls  thoughts  to  es- 
tablishing his  intended  bridge  at  a  village 
called  Ebersdorf,  on  the  right  bank,  oppo- 
site to  which  the  channel  of  the  Danube  is 
divided  into  five  branches,  finding  their 
course    amongst    islands,    one    of    which 


when  only  a  part  of  his  army  had  crossed, 
and  of  compelling  liim  to  fight  with  the 
Danube  in  his  rear,  which,  in  case  of  dis- 
aster, could  only  be  re-passed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  frail  and  ill-constructed  bridg- 
es, exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents.  It 
is  doing  the  .Archduke  no  discredit  to  sup- 
pose he  acted  on  such  a  resolution,  for  we 
shall  presently  see  he  actually  gained  the 
advantages  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which, 
could  they  have  been  ])ro=ccuted  to  the 
uttermost,  would  have  involved  the  ruin  of 
Buonaparte  and  his  army. 

The  mat^ials  having  been  brought  to- 
getlvr  from  every  quarter,  Napoleon,  on 
the  lOth  May,  visited  the  Isle  of  Lobau, 
and  directed  that  the  completion  of  tlio 
bridge  should  be  pressed  with  all  possible 
desp.ntch.  So  well  were  his  orders  obey- 
ed, that,  on  the  next  d.ay,  the  troops  were 
able  to  commence  their  passage,  althougti 
llic  bridge  was  still  far  from  being  com- 
plete. They  were  recf  "yed  by  skirmishers 
on  the  left   bank ;  but   !.s   these   fell   back 


railed   the  Island   of  I>obau,  is  extremely  |  wfthoiit  any  obstinacy  ^f  resistx' so,  it  be- 
la^gc.    Two  of  these  branches   are    very  '  cajnc  still  more  obvious  that  the  Archduke 
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did  not  mean  to  dispute  the  passage,  more 
especially  as  he  had  not  availed  himself 
of  the  important  means  of  doing  so  which 
the  locality  jwescnted. 

At  the  point  v  here  the  extremity  of  the 
last  bridge  of  the  chain,  (for  there  were 
five  in  number,  corresponding  to  the  five 
streams.)  touched  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  French  troops,  as  they  passed  over, 
entered  upon  a  little  plain,  extending  be- 
tween the  two  villages  of  Asperne  and  Ess- 
ling.  Asperne  lies  farthest  to  the  left, 
a  thousand  toises  distant  from  the  bridge  ; 
Essling  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
vlain,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  toi- 
ses from  the  same  point.  The  villages  be- 
ing built  of  mason-work,  with  gardens,  ter- 
races, and  court-yards,  formed  each  a  lit- 
tle fortified  place,  of  which  the  church- 
yard of  Asperne,  and  a  large  granary  at 
Essling,  might  be  *ermed  the  citadels.  .\ 
high-road,  bordered  by  a  deep  ditch,  ex- 
tended between  these  two  strong  posts, 
which  it  connected  as  a  curtain  connects 
two  bastions.  This  position,  if  occupied, 
might  indeed  be  turned  on  either  flank,  but 
the  character  of  the  ground  would  render 
the  operation  difficult 

.Still  farther  to  the  right,  and  closer  to 
Asperne  than  Essling,  lay  another  village 
called  Enzersdorf.  It  is  a  thousand  tcises 
from  Asperne  to  Essling,  and  somewhat  less 
from  Essling  to  Enzersdorf.  Before  these 
villages  arose  an  almost  imperceptible  as- 
cent, which  extended  to  two  hamlets  call- 
ed Raschdorf  and  Breitenlee,  and  on  the 
left  lay  the  wooded  heights  of  Bisamberg, 
bounding  the  landscape  in  that  direction. 
Having  passed  over  near  tliirty  thousand 
infantry,  with  about  six  thousand  horse,  Na- 
poleon directed  a  ledoubt  to  be  construct- 
ed to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  on 
the  left  side.  Meantime,  his  troops  occu- 
pied the  two  villages  of  Asperne  and  Ess- 
ling, and  the  line  which  connected  the.n. 

The  reports  brought  in  during  the  night 
were  contradictory,  nor  could  the  signs 
visible  on  the  horizon  induce  the  gener- 
als to  agree  concerning  the  numbers  and 
probable  plans  of  the  Austrians.  On  the 
distant  heights  of  Bisamberg  many  lights 
were  seen,  which  induced  Lannes  and  oth- 
ers to  conceive  the  enemy  to  be  there  con- 
centrated. But  much  nearer  the  French, 
and  in  their  front,  the  horizon  also  exhibit- 
ed a  pale  streak  of  about  a  league  in  length, 
the  reflected  light  of  numerous  watch-fires, 
which  the  situation  of  the  ground  prevented 
being  themselves  seen. 

From  these  indications,  while  Lannes 
was  of  opinion  they  had  before  them  only 
a  strong  rear-guard,  IMa.ssenrl,  with  more 
judgment,  maintained  they  were  in  (ires- 
ence  of  the  whole  Austrian  army.  Napo- 
leon was  on  horseback  by  break  of  day  on 
tlie  21st,  to  decide  by  his  own  observation  ; 
but  all  the  ground  in  frunt  was  so  thickly 
masked  and  covered  by  ;he  .\ustrian  light 
ravalry,  as  to  render  it  v.iin  to  attempt  to 
reconnoitre.  On  a  sudden,  this  living  veil 
of  skirmishers  wao  withdrawn,  and  the 
Austrians  were  seen  advancing  with  their 
whole  force,  divided  into   five  columns  of 


attack,  headed  by  their  best  generals,  their 
numbers  more  than  double  those  of  tho 
Frenich,  and  possessing  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  combat 
commenced  by  a  furious  attack  on  the  vil- 
lage of  Asperne,  which  seemed  only  taken 
that  it  might  be  retaken,  only  retaken  that 
it  might  be  again  lost.  The  carnage  wa3 
dreadful ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  .\ustrians  in 
attacking,  could  not,  however,  overcome 
that  of  the  French  in  their  defence.  Ess- 
ling was  also  assaulted  by  the  Austrians, 
though  not  with  the  same  pertinacity;  yet 
many  brave  men  fell  in  its  attack  and  ae- 
fence. 

The  battle  began  aboufrfour  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  when  the  evening  approaciied, 
nothing  decisive  had  been  done.  The 
Archduke  brought  his  reserves,  and  poured 
the.m  in  successive  bodies  upon  the  dis- 
puted village  of  Asperne.  Every  garden, 
terrace,  and  farm-yard,  was  a  scene  of  the 
most  obstinate  struggle.  Wagons,  carts, 
harrows,  ploughs,  v/ere  employed  to  con- 
struct barricades.  As  the  different  parties 
succeeded  on  different  points,  those  who 
wefe  victorious  in  front  were  cften  attack- 
ed in  the  rear  by  such  of  the  other  party  as 
had  prevailed  in  the  next  street.  At  the 
cloj-e  of  the  day,  Massena  remained  par- 
tially master  of  the  placfe,  on  fire  as  it  was 
with  bombs,  and  choked  with  the  slain. 
The  Austrians,  however,  had  gaiuad  pos- 
session of  the  church  and  churchyard,  and 
claimed  the  superiority  on  the  le.fi  accord- 
ingly. 

Essling  v;s.z  the  object,  during  the  last 
part  of  this  bloody  day,  of  three  general  at- 
tacks ;  agair.it  ujl  which,  the  French  made 
decisive  head.  At  one  time,  Lannes,  who 
defended  the  post,  w.as  so  hard  pressed, 
that  he  must  ha^e  given  way,  had  not  Na- 
poleon 1-slieved  him  and  obtained  him 
breathing  tiir.e,  by  a  well-timed  though  au- 
dacious charge  of  cavalry.  Night  separat- 
ed the  combatants. 

The  French  could  not  in  anf  sense  be 
said  to  have  been  beaten  •,  but  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  them,  fighting  under  Na- 
poleon's eye,  to  be  less  than  completely 
victorious.  The  Austrians  could  as  little 
be  called  victors ;  but  even  the  circum- 
stance of  possessing  themselves  of  the  most 
important  part  of  Asperne.  sliowed  tliat 
the  advantage  had  been  with,  rather  than 
against  them  ;  and  both  armies  were  aTect- 
cd  with  the  results  of  t!ic  dav,  rathei  a3 
they  appeared  when  compared  with  those  of 
their  late  encounters,  than  .as  considered  in 
their  own  proper  character.  The  feeling 
of  the  Austrians  was  exultation  ;  that  of  the 
French  not  certainly  discour.agcment,  but 
unpleasant  surprise. 

On  the  22d,  the  work  of  carnage  recom- 
menced. Both  armies  had  received  rein- 
forcciiijcnts  during  the  night — Napoleon 
from  the  left  bank,  the  .\rchiluke  from  re- 
serves in  his  rear.  The  French  had  at  fi.-si 
the  advantage — they  recovered  the  church 
of  Asperne,  and  made  a  number  of  Aiistri 
ans  prisaniMS  in  the  village.  But  the  at- 
tacks on  it  were  presently  renewcil  with 
tlie  same  fury  as  en  the  preceding  day.     N,> 
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I  «]pon  here  formed  a  resolution  worthy  of 
Vis  military  fimc.  He  observed  that  the 
enemy,  while  pressing  on  the  village  of  As- 
perniB,  which  was  tlie  left-hand  point  of  sup- 
port of  the  French  position,  kept  back,  or, 
IQ  military  language,  r<;fused,  the  right  and 
•  centre  of  his  line,  which  he  was  tlierclore 
led  to  suppose  were  weakened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  assault  upon  As- 
per:ie.  He  aetermined,  for  this  reason,  to 
advance  tlie  whole  French  right  and  centre, 
to  assail  the  Austrian  position  on  this  enfee- 
bled point.  This  movement  was  executed 
in  echellon,  advancing  from  the  Fsrnch 
right.  Heavy  masses  of  infantry,  with  a 
mlnierous  artillery,  now  advanced  with  fary. 
The  Austrian  line  was  forced  back,  and  in 
some  danger  of  being  broken.  Kegim'ints 
and  brigades  Liegan  to  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
whole  centre  might  be  cut  off  from  the 
right  wing.  The  Archduke  Charles  ha.sten- 
ea  to  the  spot,  and  in  this  critical  moment 
discharged  at  once  tlie  duty  of  a  generul 
and  of  a  common  soldier.  He  brought  up 
reserves,  replaced  the  gaps  which  had  been 
made  in  his  line  by  the  fury  of  tlie  P'rench, 
and  seizing  a  standard,  himself  led  the  gren- 
adiers to  the  charge. 

At  this  interesting  point,  the  national  ac- 
counts of  the  action  differ  considerably. 
The  French  dispatchef  assert,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  personal  gallantry  of  their 
general,  the  Austri^ns  were  upon  the  point 
of  a  total  defeat.  Those  of  the  Archduke, 
on  the  contrary,  afhrm  that  ^he  resistance 
of  the  Austrians  was  completely  successful, 
and  tliat  the  French  were  driven  back  on 
all  points.  .\11  agree,  that  just  at  this  cri- 
sis of  the  combat,  the  bridge  which  Buona- 
parte had  establislied  o\er  the  Danube  was 
swept  away  by  the  flood. 

This  opportune  incident  is  said,  by  the 
Austrian  acco^ints,  to  have  been  occas'oned 
by  fire-ships  sent  down  the  river.  The 
Freifbh  have  denied  tlie  existence  of  the 
fire-ships,  and,  always  unwilling  to  allow 
much  effect  to  the  result  of  their  adversa- 
ries' exertions,  ascribe  the  destruction  of 
the  floating  bridge  to  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  vessels  borne  down  by  a  sudden  swell 
of  the  Danube.  General  l^cllet,  indeed,  ad- 
mils,  with  some  reluctance,  that  timber 
frames  of  one  or  more  windmills,  filled  with 
burning  combustibles,  descended  the  river. 
But  whether  the  Austrians  had  executed 
the  very  natural  plan  of  launching  such  fire- 
works and  drift-wood  on  the  stream,  or 
whether,  as  the  ancient  heathen  might  have 
said,  the  aged  and  haughty  river  shook 
from  his  shoulders  by  his  own  exertions  the 
yoke  which  the  strangers  had  impQsed  on 
him,  the  bridge  was  certainly  broken,  and 
Buonaparte's  army  was  extremely  endan- 
gered. 

He  saw  himself  compelled  to  retire,  if  he 
meant  to  secure,  or  rather  to  restore,  his 
communication  with  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  Tlie  French  movement  in  retreat 
was  the  signal  for  the  .\ustrians'  advance. 
They  recovered  .\speme  ;  and  had  not  the 
P'rench  foujht  with  the  mo^t  extraordinary 
conduct  and  valour,   they  mus*  have  sus- 


tained the  greatest  loss.  General  Lannes. 
whose  behaviour  had  been  the  subject  of 
admiration  during  the  whole  dav,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  bv  a  ball,  which  slnttered 
both  his  legs.  Massena  sustained  himself 
in  this  crisis  with  much  readiness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  ;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
army  was  chiefly  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
said,  but  perhaps  falsely,  that  Xapc'eon 
himself  showed  on  this  occasion  less  alert- 
ness and  readiness  than  was  his  custom. 

At  length,  the  retreat  of  the  French  was 
protected  by  the  cannon  of  F.ssling,  which 
was  again  and  again  furiously  assaulted  by 
the  .Vustrians.  Had  they  succeeded  on 
this  second  point,  the  French  arnjy  could 
hardly  have  escaped,  for  it  was  F-ssling 
alone  which  protected  their  retreat.  For- 
tunately for  Buonaparte,  that  th.e  end  of  the 
bridge  which  connected  the  great  Isle  of 
Lobiu  with  the  left  bank  on  which  t]-fv 
were  fighting  still  remained  uninjured,  and 
was  protected  by  fortifications.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  draw  back  his 
shattered  army  during  the  night  into  the 
great  island,  evacuating  the  whole  position 
which  he  had  held  on  the  right  bank.  The 
loss  of  both  armies  was  dreadful,  nnd  com- 
puted to  exceed  twenty  thousand  men  on 
each  side,  killed  and  wounded.  General  !St. 
Hilaire,  one  of  the  best  French  generals, 
was  killed  in  tlie  field,  and  Lannes,  mortal- 
ly wounded,  was  brought  back  into  tlie 
island.  He  was  much  lamented  by  Buona- 
parte, who  considered  him  as  his  own 
work.  "  I  found  hint,"  he  said,  "  a  mere 
.swordsman.  1  brought  him  up  to  the  high- 
est point  of  talent.  I  found  him  a  dwart'.  I 
raised  him  up  into  a  giant."  The  death  of 
this  general,  called  the  Roland  of  the  armv, 
hnd  something  in  it  inexpressibly  shocking. 
With  both  his  legs  shot  to  jiieces,  he  re- 
fused to  die,  and  insisted  that  the  surgeons 
should  be  hanged  who  were  una'  le  to  cure 
a  Mareschal  and  Duke  de  Monlebello. 
While  he  thus  clung  <o  life,  he  called  on 
the  Emperor,  with  the  instinctive  hope 
that  Napoleon  at  least  could  defer  the 
dreaded  hour,  and  repeated  his  name  to  the 
last,  with  the  wild  interest  with  which  an 
Indian  prays  to  the  object  of  his  supersti- 
tion. Buonaparte  showed  much  and  cred- 
itable emotion  at  beholding  his  faithful  fol- 
lower in  .such  a  condition. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  action  flew  far 
and  wide,  and  was  represented  by  the  Aus- 
trians as  a  glorious  and  complete  victory. 
It  might  have  well  proved  so,  if  both  the 
villages  of  .\9perne  and  Essling  could  have 
been  carried.  As  it  was,  it  cannot  proper- 
ly be  termed  more  than  a  repulse,  by  which 
the  French  Emperor's  attempt  to  advance 
had  been  defeated,  and  he  himself  driven 
back  into  an  island,  and  cut  off  by  an  inun- 
dation from  the  opposite  bank,  on  which 
his  supplies  were  stationed ;  and  so  far, 
certainly,  placed  in  a  very  precarious  con- 
dition. 

The  hope?  and  wishes  of  all  Europe  were 

opposed  to  the  domination  of  Buonaparte  , 

and  Hope,  it  is  well   known,  can  build  fair 

I  fabrics  on  slighter  foundations  than  this  so 

!  vere  check  afforded.     It  had  bee-,  ri'peatr 
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edly  prophesied,  that  Napoleon's  fortune 
would  some  time  or  other  fail  in  one  of 
those  hardy  measures,  and  that  by  penetrat- 
ing into  the  depth  of  his  enemy's  country, 
in  order  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  capital,  he 
mitrht  engage  himself  beyond  his  means  of 
recovery,  and  thus  become  the  victim  of  his 
own  rashness.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  which  f\te  had  assigned  for  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy.  More  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  Prince,  and  a  less 
vigorous  development  of  resources  and  en- 
ergy on  that  of  Napoleon,  might  have  pro- 
duced a  ditierent  result ;  but,  unhappily,  the . 
former  proved  less  capable  of  improving  his 
advantage,  than  the- latter  of  remedying  his 
disasters. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2.3d,  the  da/  after 
the  bloody  battle  of  Asperne,  Buonaparte, 
v/ith  liis  wounded,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
forces,  was  cooped  up  in  the  marshy  island 
of  Lobau,  and  another  nearer  to  the  left 
bank,  called  Entzersdorf,  from  the  village 
of  tliat  name.  This  last  island,  which  serv- 
ed as  an  outwork  to  tlie  larger,  is  separated 
trom  tl>e  left  bank,  which  was  occupied  by 
tiie  Austrians,  only  by  a  small  channel  of 
iv.'enty  loises  in  breadth.  The  destruction 
of  the  bridges  had  altogether  divided  Buon- 
aparte Irom  the  right  bank,  and  frsm  his 
rear,  under  Davoust.  which  still  remained 
there.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
F.ntzersdorf,  admittsd  cannon  being  placed 
to  command  the  passage,  and  it  is  said  that 
General  HiUer  ardenUy  pressed  the  plan  of 
passing  the  stream  by  open  force  at  tliat 
point,  and  attacking  successively ,  the  isl- 
ands of  Entzersdorf  and  Lobau,  and  offered 
to  answer  with  his  head  for  its  success. 
The  extreme  loss  sustained  by  .the  Austrian 
army  on  llie  two  preceding  days,  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  that  his  proposal  was 
rc,iectcd.  It  has  been  also  judged  possible 
for  Prince  Cliarles  to  have  passed  the  Dan- 
ube, either  at  Prcsburg  or  higher  up,  and 
thus  placed  himself  on  the  right  bar\k,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  and  destroying  the 
reserves  which  Buonaparte  had  left  at 
Ebcrsdorf  under  Davoust,  and  from  which 
he  was  separated  by  the  inundation.  Yet 
neither  did  the  Arcliduke  adopt  this  plan, 
but.  resuming  the  defensive,  from  wh'ch  ho 
liad  only  departed  for  a  few  hours,  and  con- 
■cluding  that  Napoleon  would,  on  his  part, 
adoj)t  tUe  same  plan  which  he  had  formerly 
pursued,  the  Austrian  engineers  were  chief- 
ly ungaged  in  fortifying  the  ground  between 
Asperne  and  Essling,  while  the  army  (pii- 
etly  awaited  till  it  should  suit  Napolt;on  to 
renew  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Danube. 

With  unexampled  activity,  Buonaparte 
had  assembled  materials,  and  accomplish- 
ed tlie  re-establishment  of  his  communica- 
tions with  the  right  bank,  by  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  after  the  battle.  'J''hus 
wa-s  all  chance  destroyed  of  the  Austrians 
rhaJving  any  farther  profit  of  the  interruption 
ot  his  communications.  W'itli  equal  speed, 
.  incessant  labour  converted  the  Isle  of  Lo- 
bau into  an  immense  camp,  protected  by 
battering  cannon,  and  secured  either  from 
iurprise  or  storm  from  the  .\ustrian  side  of 


the  river ;  so  that  Hiller's  plan  becamo 
equally  impracticabl-e.  The  smaller  islands 
were  fortified  in  the  like  manner ;  and,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  Buonaparte  pitched  his 
head-quarters  in  the  Isle  of  Lobau,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  Napoleo.i 
Island,  as  in  an  immense  citadel,  frcm  ^ 
which  he  had  provided  the  means  of  sally- 
ing at  pleasure  upon  the  enemy.  Boats, 
small  craft,  and  means  to  construct,  on  a 
better  plan  than  formerly,  tlirec  floating 
bridges,  were  prepared  and  put  in  order  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The 
former  bridge,  repaired  so  strongly  as  to 
have  little  to  feur  from  t!i^  fury  of  the 
Danube,  again  connected  the  islands  occ^i- 
pied  by  the  French  with  the  left-hand  bank 
of  that  river;  and  so  imperfect  were  the 
Austrian  means  of  observation,  though  the 
campaign  was  fought  within  their  own 
country,  whose  fate  depended  upon  itc  ia- 
sue,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  possibility  of  Napoleon's  using 
any  other  means  of  passage  than  tiiis  iden- 
tical original  bridge,  whic.'i  debouched  b.e- 
twi.Kt  Asperne  and  Essling;  and  they  lost 
tiieir  time  in  erecting  fortifications  under 
that  false  impression.  Yet  certainly  a  very 
little  inquiry  might  have  discovered  that 
the  French  Kmpcror  was  constructing  three 
bridges,  instead  of  trusting  to  one. 

For  several  weeks  afterwards,  each  army 
was  receiving  reimbrcements.  The  .\us- 
trian  and  Hungarian  nobles  exerted  them- 
selves to  bring  to  the  field  their  vassals  and 
tenantry  ;  while  Buonaparte,  through  every 
part  of  (lermhny  which  was  subject  to  his 
direct  or  indirect  influence,  levied  addi 
tional  forces,  for  enabling  him  to  destroy 
the  last  hope  of  their  country's  iudepena- 
ence. 

More  powerful  and  numerous  auxiliarj 
armies  also  approached  the  scene  of  action 
from  the  "aorrn-eastern  frontier  of  Italy, 
from  which  the  Archduke  John,  as  we  hava 
already  mentioned,  was  retiring,  in  (^dcr, 
by  thiowing  his  army  into  Hungary,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  his 
brother,  the  Archduke  Cowries.  He  came, 
but  not  unpursued  or  unmolested.  Prince 
Eugene  Beauhanioif ,  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
my which  was  intended  to  sustain  the 
.Vrchduke  John's  attack  in.  Italy,  joined  to 
such  forces  as  the  French  had  in  Daimatia. 
followed  the  march  of  the  .■\ustrians 
brought  them  to  action  repeatedly,  gained 
advantages  over  them,  and  finally  arrived 
on  the  f'rontiers  of  Hungary  as  soon  as  they 
did.  Here  the  town  of  Raab  ought  to  have 
made  some  protracted  defence,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Archduke  John  to  co-operate 
with  his  younger  brother  Regnier,  anotlicr 
of  this  "warlike  family,  who  was  organizing 
tlie  Hungarian  insurrection.  But  the  fat  di- 
tv  which  influenced  every  thing  else  in  this 
campaign,  occasioned  the  fall  of  Raab  in 
eight  days  after  the  .\ustrian  Prince  hid 
betMi  worsted  in  a  fight  under  its  walls-. 
The  Italian  army  of  Eugene  now  firmed  its 
junction  with  the  French;  and  'he  Arcli- 
duke John,  crossing  the  Danube  at  I'res- 
burg,  advanced  eastward,  for  th.;  purpose  ol 
joining  tlie  \rchdukc  Charles.     But  it  wa« 
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not  the  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  permit  this 
union  of  forces. 

On  the  5th  nf  July,  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni;^ht, 
the  French  began  to  cross  from  the  islands 
in  the  Danube  to  tlio  left-hanil  bank.  Gun- 
boats, prepared  for  the  purpose,  silenced 
•ome  of  the  Austrian  batteries  ;  others  were 
avoided,  by  passing;  the  river  out  of  reach  of 
llieir  fire,  which  the  French  were  enabled 
to  do  by  tlie  new  and  additional  bridges 
they  had  secretly  prf'i)ared. 

At  day-liijht  on  the  next  morning,  the 
.\rc)iduke  had  the  unpleasin;^  surprise  to  find 
the  whole  French  army  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  after  havin'j  turned  all  the  for- 
titications  whicli  he  had  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  their  passaije,  and  which 
were  thus  rendered  totally  useless.  The 
villages  of  Esslinganii  Fntzersdorf  had  been 
carried,  and  the  French  line  of  battle  was 
formed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  .Arch- 
duke's left  wing,  menacing  him,  of  course, 
both  in  rtank  and  rear.  The  Archduke 
Charles  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  conse- 
quences of  this  surprise  by  outflanking  the 
French   right,    while   the  French  made   a 

riush  to  break  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
me,  the  key  of  which  position  was  the  vil- 
lage of  Wagram.  Wagram  was  taken  and 
ret:iken,  and  only  one  house  remained, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  .Vrchduke 
Charlies,  when  night  closed  the  battle, 
which  had  been  bloody  and  indecisive. 
Courier  after  <!ourieT  were  dispatched  to 
the  .\rchduke  John,  to  hasten  his  advance. 
On  the  next  day,  being  the  Gth  July,  was 
fought  the  dreadful  battle  of  Wajram,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  that  the  .Vrchduke  (Jharles 
comn.itted  the  great  military  error  of  ex- 
tending his  lines,  and  weakening  his  centre. 
His  enemy  was  too  alert  not  to  turn  such 
an  error  to  profit.  Lauriston,  with  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  and  Macdonald,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  division,  charged  the 
Austrians  in  the  centre,  and  broke  through 
it.  Napoleon  himself  showed  all  his  cour- 
age and  talents,  and  was  ever  in  the  hpttest 
of  the  action,  though  the  appearance  of  his 
retinue  drew  on  him  showers  of  grape,  by 
which  he  was  repeatedly  endangered. 

.\t  length  the  Austrian  army  seems  to 
have  fiUen  into  disorder ;  and  the  left  wing. 
in  particular,  conducted  itself  ill  ;  cries  of 
alarm  were  heard,  and  the  example  of  pre- 
cipitate (light  was  set  by  those  who  shouKl 
have  been  the  last  to  fdlow  it,  when  ••iven 
by  others.  The  French  took  twenly  thou- 
gand  prisoners  ;  and  so  complete  w;is  the 
discomfiture,  that,  thou'.'h  the  .\rchduko 
John  came  tip  with  a  part  of  his  army  be- 
fore the  afTair  Wiis  quite  over,  so  little 
chance  was  there  of  reileeming  the  day, 
that  he  was  gl.ad  to  retire  from  the  field  un- 
noticed by  the  enemy. 

All  hope  of  farther  resistance  w.os  now 
abandoned  by  the  .\iistrian  Princes  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  they  concluded  an  armistice 
with  Buonaparte  at  Ziriim,by  which  they 
a^eed  to  ev.acuate  the  Tyrol,  and  put  the 
citadels  of  Brunn  and  (Irntz  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon,  as  pledges  for  their  sincerity 
in  desiring  a  peace. 
With  this  armistice  sunk  all  the  hope.s  of 
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the  gallant  Tyrolese,  an>l  of  the  German  in- 
surgeiiis,  who  had  sought  by  force  of  arms 
to  recover  t!ie  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. But  the  appearance  of  these  patriots 
on  the  stage,  though  productive  of  no  im- 
mediate result  of  importance,  i&  worthy  of 
particular  notice  as  indicative  of  a  recov- 
ery of  national  spirit,  and  of  an  iiwakeni!\|{ 
from  that  cold  and  passive  slavery  of  mind, 
which  makes  men  as  |)atient  under  a  cliange 
of  masters,  as  t!ie  dull  animal  who  follows 
with  iiidifierence  any  person  wlio  has  the 
end  of  his  halten  in  his  ha;;d.  We,  there- 
fore, referring  to  what  wo  have  said  of  the 
revival  of  public  feeling  in  (iermanv,  have 
brieliy  to  notice  tlie  termination  of  "the  ex- 
peditions of  Schill  and  the  l)ukc  of  Bruns- 
wick, together  with  the  insurrection  of  the 
Tyrolese. 

The  career  of  the  gallant  Schill  had  long 
since  closed,  .\lter  traversing  many  parts 
ofCicrinany,  he  had  tailed  in  auginenting 
his  little  force  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
against  whom  Jerome  Buonaparte  had  as- 
sembled a  large  army  from  all  points.  In 
his  marches  and  skirmishes,  Schill  display- 
ed great  readiness,  cour.age,  and  talent ;  biit 
so  gre.at  were  the  odds  against  him.  that 
men  looked  on,  wondered,  and  jiraised  his 
courage,  without  daring  to  espouse  his 
cause.  Closely  pursued,,  and  often  nearly 
surrounded,  by 'bodies  of  Dutch,  of  VVest- 
phalians,  and  of  Danes,  Schill  at  length  saw 
himself  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  some 
defensive  positicm,  where  he  might  wait  the 
assistance  of  (ireat  Britain,  either  to  prose- 
cute his  adventure,  or  to  (Mibct  his  escape 
from  the  Continent.  The  town  of  Stral- 
sund  presented  facilities  tor  this  purpose, 
and,  suddenly  appearing  before  it  on  the 
2oth  of  May,  he  took  possession  of  the 
place  ;  repaired,  as  well  as  he  could,  its 
ruined  fortiiications,  and  there  resolved  to 
make  a  stand.  ' 

But  the  French  saw  the  necessity  of 
treading  out  this  spark,  which  might  so 
easily  have  excited  a  conflagration.  A 
large  force  of  Datch  and  Danish  troops  ad- 
vanced to  Stralsund  on  the  31st  l^lay,  and 
in  their  turn  forced  their  way  into  the  place. 
Schill,  with  Ills  brave  companions,  drew  up 
in  the  market-place,  and  made  a  most  <Jes- 
perate  defence,  which  might  even  have 
been  a  successful  one,  had  not  ScVil!  him- 
self frdlen,  relieved  by  death  from  the  yoke 
of  the  oppressor.  The  Kiuij  of  Prussia  had 
from  the  beginning  disavowed  Sohills  en- 
terprise ;  and  when  the  capture  of  Vienna 
rendered  tiie  .\ustrian  cause  more  hopeless, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  against  him  ftnd 
his  followers,  as  outlaws.  .V vailing  them- 
selves of  this  disavowal  and  denunciation, 
the  victorious  French  and  their  vassils  pro- 
ceeded to  indict  on  the  odicers  of  Schill 
the  doom  tlue  to  unauthorized  robbers  and 
pirates — a  doom  which,  since  the  davs  of 
Wall  ice  and  Llewellyn,  has  been  frequent- 
ly inflicted  by  oppressors  on  those  by  whom 
their  tvranny  has  been  resisted. 

Schill's  career  was  nearly  ended  ere  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  began.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  formed  a 
junction,   the  result  of   either   enterprise 
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miglit  have  been  more  fortunate.  The 
yriuag  Duke,  while  he  entered  into  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  engaged  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  small  Hying  army,  declined  to 
take  rank  in  the  Imperial  service,  or  ap- 
pear in  the  capacity  of  one  of  their  gene- 
rals. He  assumed  the  more  dignified  char- 
acter of  a  son,  bent  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  ;  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  deter- 
mined to  recover  by  the  sword  the  inherit- 
ance of  which  he  had  been  forcibly  depriv- 
ed by  tlie  invasion  of  strangers.  Neither 
his  talents  nor  his  actions  were  unequal  to 
the  part  which  he  assumed.  He  defeated 
the  ijaxons  repeatedly,  and  showed  much 
gallantry  and  activity.  But  either  from  the 
character  of  tlie  Austrian  general,  Am  En- 
d(?,  who  should  have  co-operated  with  the 
Duke,  or  from  some  secret  jealousy  of  an 
ally  who  aspired  to  personal  independence, 
the  assistance  which  the  Duke  should  have 
receive<l  from  tlie  Austrians  was  always 
fiven  tardily,  and  sometimes  altogether 
withheld  at  the  moment  of  utmost  need. 

Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  oc- 
cupied, temporarily,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Lin- 
denau — compelled  the  intrusive  King  of 
Westphalia  to  retreat,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  armistice  of  Znaim,  was  master  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Franconia.  There,  of 
course,  terminated  the  princely  adventur- 
er's career  of  success,  as  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terms  of  that  convention,  en- 
.irely  abandoned  by  the  Austrian  armies. 
Heing  then  at  Schleitz,  a  town  in  Upper 
?axony,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  instead  of 
istening  to  the  timid  counsellors  who  advis- 
ed him  to  capitulate  with  some  one  of  the 
generals  commanding  the  numerous  ene- 
mies that  surrounded  him,  resolved  to  cut 
his  way  through  them,  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
rather  than  tamely  lay  down  the  arms  he 
had  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
his  father's  death  and  the  oppression  of  his 
<?buntry. 

Dcse'ted  by  many  of  his  officers,  the 
brave  Prince  persevered  in  his  purpose,  dis- 
persed some  bodies  of  cavalry  that  lay  in 
liis  way,  and  marched  upon  Halberstadt, 
which  he  found  in  possession  of  some 
\V'estphalian  infantry,  who  had  halted  there 
for-  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction 
with  the  French  general  Reubel.  Deter- 
mined to  attack  this  body  before  they  could 
accomplish  their  purpose,  the  Duke  storm- 
ed the  gates  of  the  place,  routed  the  West- 
pi  alians,  and  made  prisoners  upwards  of 
f;i,\teen  hundred  men  ;  while  the  citizens 
M'elcoined  him  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick  ! — Success  to  the 
sable  Yagers  !" 

Fro-n  Halberstadt  he  proceeded  to  \Vo\- 
fenbuttel,  and  thence  to  Brunswick,  the 
capital  of  his  father's  states,  and  of  his  own 
patrimony.  The  hopeless  state  in  which 
they  saw  their  young  Duke  arrive,  did  not 
prevent  the  citizens  from  offering  their  re- 
Bpect  and  their  services,  though  certain 
that  in  doing  so  they  were  incurring  the 
heavy  hatred  of  those,  who  would  be  again 
in  possession  of  the  government  within  a 
verv  shori  ])eriod. 

The  Duke  left  his  hereditary  dominions 


the  next  day,  amid  the  regrets  of  the  inhab- 
itants, openly  testified  by  gestur?s,  good 
wishes,  and  tears  ;  and  forcing  his  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  through  many  dangers, 
had  at  length  the  good  fortune  to  embark  his 
Black  Legion  for  Britain,  undishonoured  by 
submission  to  the  despot  who  had  destroy- 
ed his  father's  house.  His  life,  rescued 
probably  from  the  scalTold,  was  reserved  to 
be  laid  down  in  paving  the  way  for  that  great 
victory,  in  which  the  arms  of  Germany  ami 
of  Brunswick  were  fully  avenged. 

The  defence  of  the  Tyrol,  which  fills  a 
passage  in  history  as  heroic  as  that  which 
records  the  exploits  of  AVilliam  Tell,  was 
also  virtually  decided  by  the  armistice  of 
Znaim.  Not  that  this  gallant  people  aban- 
doned tlieir  cause,  because  the  Austrians, 
in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken  arms,  had 
withdrawn  their  forces,  and  yielded  them 
up  to  their  fate.  In  the  month  of  July,  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  French  and  Bavari- 
ans attacked  the  Tyrol  from  the  German 
side  ;  while  from  Italy,  General  Rusca,  with 
eighteen  thousand  men,  entered  from  Cla- 
genfurth,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps.  Undismayed  by  this  double  and 
formidable  invasion,  they  assailed  the  in- 
vaders as  they  penetrated  into  their  fast- 
nesses, defeated  and  destroyed  them.  The 
fate  of  a  division  of  10,000  men,  belonging 
to  tlie  French  and  Bavarian  army,  which 
entered  the  Upper  Innthal,  or  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  will  explain  in  part  the-means  by  which 
these  victories  were  obtained. 

The  invading  troops  advanced  in  a  long 
column  up  a  road  bordered  on  the  one  side 
by  the  river  Inn,  there  a  deep  and  rapid  tor- 
rent, where  cliffs  of  immense  height  over- 
hang both  road  and  river.  The  vanguard 
was  permitted  to  advance  unopposed  as  far 
as  Prutz,  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
The  rest  of  the  army  were  therefore  induc- 
ed to  trust  themselves  still  deeper  in  this 
tremendous  pass,  where  the  precipices,  be- 
coming more  and  more  narrow  as  they  ad- 
vanced, seemed  about  to  close  above  tlieir 
heads.  No  sound  but  of  the  screaming  of 
the  eagles  disturbed  from  their  eyries,  and 
the  roar  of  the  river,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
soldier,  and  on  the  precipices,  partly  envel- 
oped in  a  lazy  mist,  no  human  forms  show- 
ed themselves.  At  length  the  voice  of  a 
man  was  heard  calling  across  the  ravine, 
"  Shall  we  begin  .'" — "  No,"  was  returned 
in  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  by  one 
who,  like  the  first  speaker,  seemed  the  in- 
habitant of  some  upper  region.  The  Bava- 
rian detachment  halted,  and  sent  to  the 
general  for  orders  ;  when  presently  was 
heard  the  terrible  signal,  ''  In  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose!"  Huge 
rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees,  long  prepared 
aiid  laid  in  heaps  for  the  purpose,  began 
now  to  descend  rapidly  in  every  direction, 
while  the  deadly  lire  of  the  Tyrolese,  who 
never  tlirow  away  a  shot,  opened  from  eve- 
ry hush,  crag,  or  corner  of  rock,  which 
would  alVord  the  shooter  cover.  As  this 
dreadful  attack  was  made  on  the  whole  lino 
at  once,  two-thirds  of  the  enemy  were  in- 
stantly destroyed  ;  wliile  the  Tyrolese, 
rushing   from  "their   shelter,  with   swords, 
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•pears,  axes,  scythes,  clubs,  and  all  other 
rustic  instruments  wiiich  could  be  convert- 
eil  into  weapons,  beat  down  and  routed  the 
ihattcred  remainder.  As  the  van;,'uard, 
%vhioli  had  readied  Prutz,  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  very  few  of  the  ten  thousand  in- 
vaders are  computed  to  have  e.\tricated 
theiujelves  from  the  fatal  pass. 

but  not  all  the  courajfe  of  the  Tyrolese, 
not  all  the  stren-jith  of  their  country,  couki 
possibly  enable  theui  to  difond  theniselvcs, 
when  the  peace  with  Austria  had  permitted 
Buonaparte  to  engage  his  whole  immense 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  these  moun- 
tains. Austria  too — Austria  herself,  in 
w  hose  cause  they  had  incurred  all  the  dan- 
gers of  war,  instead  of  securinij  their  indem- 
nity by  some  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  sent 
them  a  cold  e.xhortation  to  lay  down  tlieir 
ariu.^.  Resistance,  therefore,  was  abandon- 
ed as  fruitless  ;  Hofcr,  chief  commander  ol 
the  Tyrolese,  resijTnod  his  command,  and 
the  Bavarians  rejjaiued  the  possession  of  a 
country  which  they  could  never  liave  won 
back  by  their  own  eflorts.  Hofor,  and  about 
tiiirty  chiefs  of  these  valiant  defenders  of 
tiieir  country,  were  put  to  death,  in  poor 
revenge  for  the  loss  their  bravery  had  occa- 
sioned. But  their  fame,  as  their  immortal 
spirit,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  judge 
alike  and  executioner;  and  the  place  where 
l^.elr  blood  was  shed,  becomes  sacred  to  the 
tl:ou'Thts  of  freedom,  as  the  precincts  of  a 
temple  to  those  of  religion. 

Buonaparte  was  particularly  aware  of  the 
danirer  around  him  from  that  displ.iy  of  na- 
tional spirit,  which,  commencing  in  Spain. 
e\!i)i)ited  itself  in  the  un<lert:ikings  of  Schill 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  blazed 
forth  in  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol.  He  well 
knew  the  character  of  these  insurrections 
to  be  awful  indications,  that  in  future  wars 
he  would  not  only  have  the  enmity  of  the 
governments  to  encounter,  but  the  hatred 
of  the  people  ;  not  merely  the  efforts  of  the 
mercenary  soldier,  whose  power  may  be 
great,  yet  can  always  be  calculated,  but  the 
resistance  of  the  population  at  large,  which 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  any  exact  means 
cf  computation,  and  which,  amid  disorder, 
a;id  even  flight,  often  finds  a  road  to  safety 
aad  I  I  revenge. 

it  was  Napoleon's  policy,  of  course,  to 
place  in  an  odious  and  false  point  of  view, 
every  call  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
made  on  the  people  of  that  continent,  e.\- 
citniil  Ihem  to  rise  in  their  own  defence, 
and  stop  the  I'ronch  plan  of  extended  and 
universal  dominion.  Every  summons  of 
this  kind  he  affected  to  regard  with  horror, 
as  including  Jacobinical  and  anti-social 
principles,  and  tending  to  bring  back  all  tht- 
worst  horrors  of  the  French  Rovr)lution. 
There  is  a  very  curious  paper  in  the  Moiii- 
teur,  upin  the  promises  of  libertv,  and  ex- 
hortations to  national  union  and  national 
venijeance,  which  were  circulated  at  this 
period  in  Germany.  These  were  compar- 
ed with  the  cries  of  Liberty  and  Equality, 
witii  which  the  I'rench  Re[iublicanE,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution,  sn.ppcd  the 
cefennes  and  seduced  the  feeling's  of  the 
nat.ons    whom    liiey   al'terwarcls   attacked. 


having  made  the'r  democratic  doctrines  the 
principal  means  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
success  of  their  arms.  The  Monileur, 
therefore,  treats  such  attempts  to  bring  the 
people  forward  in  the  national  defence,  as 
similar  to  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  or 
other  resources  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  civiliv.ed  war.  General  Pellet,  also,  tlie 
natural  admirer  of  the  sovereign  whose  vic- 
tories he  had  shared,  has  the  same  sacred 
horror  at  iavoking  the  assistance  of  a  nation 
at  large  to  defend  its  independence.  He 
inveighs  vehemently  -against  the  inexpedi- 
ence  and  the  impolicy,  nay,  the  ingratitude, 
of  lawful  princes  employing  revolutionary 
movements  against  Napoleon,  by  whom  the 
French  Revolution,  with  all  the  evils  which 
its  duration  boded  to  existing  monarchies, 
had  been  finally  ended.  He  asks,  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  the  world, 
had  Napoleon  in  his  turn  inflamed  the  pop. 
ular  feelings,  and  excited  the  common 
[leoplc,  by  democratical  reasoning  against 
the  existing  governments?  a  sort  of  repri- 
sals which  lie  is  stated  to  have  held  in  con- 
scientious horror.  And  the  cause  of  civil- 
ization and  good  order  is  invoked,  as  en- 
dangered by  a  summons  to  a  population  to 
arm  themselves  against  foreign  invasion. 

These  observations  ^^hich  are  echoes 
of  expressions  used  by  Napelcon  hiiiisell", 
belong  closely  to  our  subject,  and  require 
some  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  we  totally  detiy  that  an 
invitation  to  the  Spanish,  the  Tyrolese,  or 
the  (ierinans,  or  any  other  people,  whom  a 
victorious  enemy  has  placed  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  has  anything  whatever  in  common 
with  the  democratic  doctrini's  which  insti- 
gated the  lower  classes,  durincr  the. French 
Revolution,  to  plunder  the  rich,  banish  the 
distinguished,  and  murder  the  loyal  and 
virtuous. 

Next,  we  must  point  out  the  extreme  in- 
consistency betwixt  the  praise  assigned  to 
Napoleon  as  the  destroyer  of  revolutionary 
practices,  the  friend  and  suppirter  of  tot- 
tering thrones,  and  that  which  is  at  the 
same  time  claimed  for  him  by  himself  and 
his  advocates,  as  the  actual  Messias  of  the 
principles  of  the  said  Revolution,  whose 
name  was  to  be  distinguished  by  posterity, 
as  being  connected  with  it.  Where  could 
be  the  sense,  or  propriety,  or  consistency, 
of  such  a  rant  as  the  following,  in  the  mouth 
of  one,  who,  provoked  by  the  example  of 
the  allies  to  appeal  to  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, yet  considered  them  as  too  criminal 
and  too  dangerous  to  be  actually  resorted 
to  in  retaliation  : — "  The  great  principles 
of  our  Revolution,  these  great  and  beauti- 
ful truths,  must  abide  forever;  so  much 
have  we  interwoven  them  with  glory,  with 
monuments,  with  prodigies.  Issued  from 
the  bosom  of  the  French  tribune  ;  decora- 
ted v/ith  the  laurels  of  victory ;  greeted 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  &,c. 
ice.  &.C.  they  must  ever  govern.  They 
will  be  the  faith,  the  religion,  the  morality, 
of  all  nations  in  the  universe.  Antl  that 
memorable  era.  whatever  can  bo  said  to 
the  contrary,  will  ally  itself  with  ine  ;  for 
it  was   1  who    held    aloft   the  torch,  and 
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consecrated  the  principles  of  that  epoch, 
and  wf'om  persecution  now  renders  its 
victim."  Surely  these  pretensions,  which 
are  the  expressionp  of  Napoleon  himself, 
are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  alleged 
regard  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  ancient 
governments  of  Europe,  and  the  forbear- 
ance for  which  he  claims  credit,  in  having 
refused  to  employ  against  these  tottering 
thrones  the  great  lever  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  no  such  forbear- 
ance existed ;  for  Buonaparte,  like  more 
ecrupulous  conquerors,  failed  not  to  make 
an  advantage  to  himself  of  whatever  civil 
dissensions  existed  in  the  nations  with 
whom  he  was  at  war,  and  was  uniformly 
ready  to  support  or  excite  insurrections  in 
his  enemy's  country.  His  communications 
with  the  disaffected  in  Ireland,  and  in  Po- 
lan.l,  are  sufficiently  public  ;  his  intrigues 
in  Spain  had  their  basis  in  exciting  the  peo- 
ple against  their  feudal  lords  and  royal 
family  ;  and  to  go  no  farther  than  this  very 
war,  during  which  it  was  pretended  he  had 
abstained  from  all  revolutionary  practices 
against  the  Austrians,  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  people  of  Hungary  : 
— "  Hungarians,  the  moment  is  come  to  re- 
vive your  independence.  I  offer  you  peace, 
the  integrity  of  your  territory,  the  inviola- 
bility of  your  constitutions,  whether  of  such 
as  are  in  actual  existence,  or  of  those  which 
the  spirit  of  the  time  may  require.  I  ask 
nothing  from  you ;  I  only  desire  to  see 
your  nation  free  and  independent.  Your 
union  with  Austria  has  made  your  misfor- 
tune ;  your  blood  has  flowed  for  her  in  dis- 
tant regions ;  and  your  dearest  interests 
have  always  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
Austrian  hereditary  estates.  You  form  the 
finest  part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  yet  you 


are  treated  as  a  province.  You  have  na- 
tional manners,  a  national  langua^re,  you 
boast  an  ancient  and  illustrious  origin.  Ke- 
assume  then  your  existence  as  a  nation 
Have  a  king  of  your  own  choice,  who  will 
reside  amongst  you,  and  reign  for  you  alone. 

Unite  yourselves  in  a  national 

Diet  in  the  fields  of  Races,  after  the  man- 
ner of  your  ancestors,  and  make  me  ac 
quainted  with  your  determination.'' 

After  reading  this  exhortation,  it  will 
surely  not  be  believed,  that  he  by  whom 
it  was  made  felt  any  scruple  at  exciting  to 
insurrection  the  subjects  of  an  established 
government.  If  the  precise  language  of  re- 
publican France  be  not  made  use  of,  it 
nmst  be  considered,  first,  that  no  one  would 
have  believed  him,  had  he,  the  destroyer  of 
the  French  republic,  professed,  in  distinct 
termaj  liis  purpose  to  erect  commonwealths 
elsewhere  ;  secondly,  that  the  republican 
language  might  have  excited  recollections 
in  his  own  army,  and  among  his  own  forces, 
which  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
to  have  recalled  to  their  mind. 

The  praise  so  gratuitously  assumed  for 
his  having  refused  to  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ed against  the  governors,  is,  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  founded  on  an  inaccurate 
statement  of  the  facts  ;  and  next,  so  far  aa 
it  is  real.  Napoleon's  forbearance  has  no 
claim  to  be  imputed  to  a  r&spect  for  the* 
rights  of  government,  or  a  regard  for  the 
established  order  of  society,  any  more  than 
the  noble  spirit  of  patriotism  and  desire  of 
national  independence,  which  distinguished 
Schill,  Hofer,  and  their  followers,  ought  to 
be  confounded  with  the  anti-social  doctrines 
of  those  stern  demagogues,  whose  object 
was  rapine,  and  their  sufficing  argument  the 
guillotine. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Conduct  of  Russia  and  England  during  the  War  with  Austria. — Meditated  Expedi- 
tion of  British  Troops  to  the  Continent — Considerations  respecting  it — Sent  to  VVal- 
cheren — Its  Calamitous  Details  aiid  Result. — Proceedings  of  Napoleon  with  regard 
to  ihe  Pope — injudicious  and  inconsistent — E.rplained  and  accounted  for. —  General 
Miollis  enters  Rom".. — Napoleon  publishes  a  Decree,  uniting  the  Stales  of  the  Ciixirch 
to  the  French  Empire — Is  Excommuniraled. — Pius  VII.  is  banished  from  Rmnc,  and 
sent  to  Grenoble — afterwards  brought  back  to  Savona. — Rejlcclions  upon  this  Pro- 
cedure.— Buonaparte  is  attacked  by  an  Assassin — Views  and  Object  of  the  Cnminal. 
— Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Schoenbrun — Its  Provisions. — Napoleon  re- 
turns to  France  on  the  lith  November,  1801). 


The  particular  conditions  of  the  peace 
with  Austria  were  not  adjusted  until  the 
14th  October,  1809,  although  the  armistice 
was  signed  neariy  three  months  before.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  the  interval  to  notice  oth- 
er remarkable  events,  which  happened  dur- 
ing this  eventful  summer  ;  and  first,  we 
must  briefly  revert  to  the  conduct  of  Russia 
and  England  during  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  personal  friendship 
betwixt  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon— notwithstanding  their  engagements 
entered  into  at  Tilsit,  and  so  lately  revived 
at  Erfurt,  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible 
.0  engage  Russia  heartily  as  an  ally  of  Na- 


poleon, in  a  war  whicli  had  the  destruction 
or  absolute  humiliation  of  .\ustria.  The 
'Court  of  St,  Petersburg  had,  it  is  true,  lost 
no  time  in  securing  the  advantages  which 
had  been  stipulated  for  Russia  in  the  con- 
ferences alluded  to.  Finland  had  been  con- 
quered, torn  from  Sweden,  to  which  the 
province  had  so  long  belonged,  and  united 
with  Rusf.ia,  to  whom  it  furnished  a  most 
important  frontier  and  barrier.  Russia  was 
also,  with  connivance  of  France,  mr.king 
war  on  tlie  Porte,  in  order  to  enlarge  her  do- 
minions by  the  addition  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  But  though  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  gained  one  of  these  advan- 
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tiges,  and  was  in  a  way  of  obtaining  the  oth- 
er, the  Kussian  laiuisiers  saw  with  anxiety 
t)ie  inipeniiiiig  late  of  Austria,  the  rather 
that  tht!y  thouiselvos  were  bound  by  treaty 
(o  lend  tlicir  aid  for  lier  destruction.  We 
have  sc-en  that  Russia  .had  interposed  to 
prevent  the  war.  She  wiis  now  unwiliin|jly 
coui|>ellfid  to  lake  part  in  it  ;  yet  wlien 
Prince  dalitzin  inarched  into  Galicia  at  tiie 
head  of  3U,000  Russians,  the  manifesto 
v.hicii  he  published  could  be  hardly  termed 
tliat  <if  a  hostile  nation.  The  Emperor,  it 
tlateil.  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
tilings  from  coming  to  this  extremity;  but 
now,  the  war  having  actually  broken  out,  he 
was  bound  by  the  faith  of  treaties  to  send 
the  stipulated  number  of  auxiliaries.  The 
motions  of  this  body  of  Russians  were  slow, 
and  their  conduct  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
rather  tiiat  of  allies  than  enemies.  Some 
of  the  Russian  officers  of  rank  avowed  their 
politics  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
ofliie  Emperor,  and  declared  tliat  three- 
fourths  of  the  generals  commandint;  territo-. 
rial  divisions  in  Prussia  were  of  their  opin- 
ion. These  expressions,  with  tlie  unusual 
slowness  and  lenity  just  alluded  to,  were 
for  the  present  passed  over  without  remark, 
but  were  recorded  and  remembered  as  mat- 
ter of  hi^h  otfence,  when  Napoleon  thought 
that  the  time  was  come  to  e.xact  from 
Prussia  a  severe  account  for  everything  in 
w.iich  she  had  disappointed  las  expecta- 
tions. 

The  exertions  of  England,  at  the  same 
period,  were  of  a  nature  and  upon  a  scale 
to  surprise  the  world.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
dag  literally  overshadowed  tlie  whole  seas 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wherever  there 
>^as  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  the  yoke 
of  Buonaparte,  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  appealed  to,  and  was  readily  af- 
forded. In  Spain,  particularly,  the  Bntish 
troops,  led  by  a  general  whose  name  began 
Eoon  to  be  weighed  against  those  of  the  best 
French  commanders,  displayed  their  usual 
gallantry  under  auspices  which  no  longer 
permitted  it  to  evaporate  in  actions  of  mere 
eclat. 

Vet  the  British  administration,  while  thev 
nad  thus  embraced  a  broader  and  more  ad- 
venturous, but  at  the  same  time  a  far  wiser 
eystem  of  conducting  the  war,  showed  in 
one  most  important  instance,  that  they,  or 
a  part  of  them,  were  not  entirely  free  from 
the  ancient  prejudices,  which  had  so  long 
rendered  vain  the  efforts  of  Britain  in  fa- 
vour of  the  liberties  of  the  world.  The  gen- 
eral principle  was  indeed  adopted,  that  the 
expeditions  of  Britain  should  be  directed 
where  they  could  do  the  cause  of  Europe 
the  most  benefit,  and  the  interests  of  Napo- 
leon the  greatest  harm  •,  but  still  there  re- 
mained a  lurking  wish  that  they  could  be 
80  directed,  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire 
some  peculiar  and  separate  advantage  to 
England,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  what  was  called  a  British  object.  Some 
of  the  English  ministers  might  thus  he  said 
to  resemble  the  ancient  converts  from  Ju- 
daism, who,  in  embracing  the  I'hristian 
•"•ith.  still    held  themselves  bound  by  the 


I  ritual  and  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of  tlie 
Jewisii  people,  separated  as  they  were  from 
'■  ihe  rest  of  mankind. 

I  It  is  no  wond-jr  that  the  voice  of  what  is 
I  in  reality  seltlshncss,  is  listened  to  in  na- 
tional councils  with  more  respect  than  it 
deeervos,  since  in  that  case  it  wears  the 
mask  and  speaks  the  language  of  a  species 
of  patriotism,  against  which  it  can  only  be 
urged  llial  it  is  too  exclusive  in  its  zeal.  Us 
ellects,  however,  are  not  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  disabling  strong  minds,  and  mis- 
leading wise  men  ;  of  which  the  history  of 
Britain  affords  but  loo  many  instances. 

Besides  the  forces  already  in  the  Pen- 
insula, Britain  had  the  means  of  disposing 
of,  .ind  the  will  to  send  to  the  Continent, 
forty  thousand  men,  with  a  dect  of  thirty- 
five  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigatos, 
to  assist  on  any  point  where  ttieir  services 
could  have  been  useful.  Such  an  arma- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Spain  might  have 
brought  to  a  speedy  decision  the  long  and 
bloody  contest  in  that  country,  saved  niucij 
British  blood,  which  the  protracted  war 
wasted,  and  struck  a  blow,  the  cft'ects  of 
which,  as  that  of  Trafalgar,  Buonaparte 
might  have  felt  on  the  bunks  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Such  an  armament,  if  sent  to  the 
north  of  Germany  ere  the  destruction  of 
Schill  and  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's enterprise,  might  have  been  the 
means  of  placing  all  the  Northern  provin- 
ces in  active  opposition  to  France,  by  an 
efl'ort  for  which  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
was  already  prepared.  A  successful  action 
would  even  have  given  spirits  to  Prussia, 
iind  induced  that  depressed  kingdom  to  re- 
sume the  struggle  for  her  independence. 
In  a  word,  Britain  might  have  had  the  hon- 
our of  kindling  the  same  tlame,  which,  be- 
ing excited  by  Russia  in  181.3,  was  the 
means  of  des-.roylng  the  French  influence 
in  Germany,  .ii\.i  breaking  up  the  Confed- 
eration of  tiio  Rhine. 

Unhappily,  neither  of  these  important  ob- 
jects seemea  lo  the  planners  of  this  enter- 
prise to  be  connected  in  a  manner  sufti- 
ciently  direct,  with  objects  exclusively  in- 
teresting to  Britain.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  that  the  expedition  should  be  sent 
against  the  strong  fortresses,  swampy  isles, 
and  dangerous  coasts  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  order  to  seek  for  dock-yards  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  ships  to  be  carried  off.  Ant- 
werp was  particularly  aimed  at.  But,  al- 
though Napoleon  attached  great  importance 
to  the  immense  naval  yards  and  docks 
which  he  had  formed  in  the  Scheldt,  yet, 
weighed  with  the  danger  and  difftcuTty  of 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  object  of  destroy- 
ing them  seems  to  have  been  very  inade- 
quate. Admitting  that  Buonaparte  might 
succeed  in  building  ships  in  tne  Scheldt, 
or  elsewhere,  there  was  no  possibility,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  world,  that  he 
could  have  been  able  to  get  sailors  to  man 
therti ;  unless,  at  least,  modern  seamen 
could  have  been  bred  on  dry  land,  like  the 
crews  of  the  Roman  galleys  during  the  wai 
with  Carthage.  If  even  the  ships  could  have 
been  manned,  it  would  have  been  long  ere 
Napoleon,  with  his  litmost  exertions,  could 
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havR  brought  out  of  the  Scheldt  such  a 
fleet  as  would  not  have  been  defeated  by 
half  their  own  numbers  of  British  shi'ps. 
The  dangers  arising  to  Biitain  from  the  na- 
val establishments  in  the  Scheldt  were  re- 
mote, nor  was  the  advantage  of  destroying 
them,  should  such  destruction  be  found 
possible,  commensurate  with  the  expense 
and  hazard  of  the  enterprise  which  was  di- 
rected against  them.  Besides,  before  Ant- 
werp could  be  attacked,  the  islands  of  Beve- 
land  and  Walcheren  were  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  a  long  amphibious  course  of 
hostilities  was  to  be  maintained,  to  enable 
the  expedition  to  reach  the  point  where 
alone  great  results  were  expected. 

Tlie  commander-in-chief  was  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who,  inheriting  the  family  tal- 
ents of  his  father,  the  great  minister,  was 
remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  inactivity  and 
procrastination,  the  consequences  of  wliich 
had  been  felt  in  all  the  public  ollices  which 
he  held,  and  which,  therefore,  were  likely 
to  be  peculiarly  fatal  in  an  expedition  re- 
quiring the  utmost  celerity  and  prompti- 
tude of  action.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
these  points  in  Lord  ("latham's  character 
■were  generally  known,  the  public  voice  at 
the  lime,  in  deference  to  the  t.ilents  which 
distinguished  his  house,  did  not  censure  the 
nomination. 

Upon  the  30th  of  July,  the  F^nglish  dis- 
embarked on  the  islands  of  South  Beve- 
land  and  Walcheren  ;  on  the  1st  of  .\ugust 
they  attacked  Flushing,  the  principal  place 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  land  and  sea.  On 
the  I  jth  of  .\ugust,  the  place  surrendered, 
and  its  garrison,  four  or  five  tliousaiid  men 
strong,  was  sent  prisoners  of  war  to  F,ng- 
land.  But  here  the  success  of  the  British 
ended.  The  F'rench,  who  had  at  first  been 
very  much  alarmed,  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  consternation.  Fouche,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  police,  and  it  may  be  said 
of  the  government,  (fur  he  exercised  for 
the  time  the  power  of  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior,) showed  the  utmost  r(?adiness  in 
getting  under  arms  about  40,000  national 
j^uards,  to  replace  the  regular  soldiers,  of 
which  the  low  countries  had  been  drained. 
In  awakening  the  military  ardour  of  the 
citizens  of  France,  iii  which  he  succeeded 
lo  an  unusual  degree,  Fouche  made  use  of 
these  expressions  : — "  Let  Europe  see,  that 
if  the  genius  of  Napoleon  gives  glory  to 
France,  still  his  presence  is  not  necessary 
to  enable  her  to  repel  her  enemies  from 
her  soil."  This  phrase  expressed  more  in- 
dependence than  was  agreeable  to  Napole- 
on, an*d  was  set  down  as  intimating  a  self- 
sulficiency,  wliich  counterbalanced  the  ser- 
vices of  the  minister. 

Neither  did  Fouche's  selection  of  a  mil- 
itary chief  to  command  the  new  levies, 
prove  more  acceptable.  Bernadotte,  whom 
we  have  noticed  as  a  tleneral  of  republiran 
f  line,  had  been,  at  the  tiiiu;  of  Buonaparte's 
elevation,  opposed  to  his  interests,  and'at- 
tached  to  those  of  the  Directory.  Any 
species  of  rivalry,  or  pretence  of  dispute 
betwixt  them,  was  long  since  ended  ;  yet 
Ktili  liernadoUc  was  srarce  accounted  an 
ittached  friend  of  tiie  F.uineror,  tliouL'h  he 


was  in  some  sort  connected  with  the  housfl 
of  Napoleon,  having  married  a  sister-in-law 
of  Joseph,  the  intrusive  King  of  Spain.  In 
the  campaign  of  Vienna,  which  we  have  de- 
tailed, Bernadotte,  (created  Prince  of  Pun- 
te  Corvo.)  commanded  a  division  of  Sax- 
ons, and  had  incurred  Buonaparte's  censure 
more  than  once,  and  ]jarticularly  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  for  the  slowness  of  hia 
movements.  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
came,  therefore,  to  Paris  in  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace, where  Fouche,  in  conjunction  with 
Clarke,  the  Minister  at  War,  invited  him  to 
take  on  himself  the  defence  of  Antwerp. 
Bernadotte  hesitated  to.accept  the  ch  irge  ; 
but  having  at  length  done  so,  he  av  tiled 
himself  of  the  time  atfprded  by  the  English 
to  put  the  place  in  a  complete  state  of  de- 
fence, and  assembled  within  and  ur.der  its 
walls,  above  thirty  thousand  men.  'i'he 
country  was  inundated  by  opening  the  slui- 
ces ;  strong  batteries  were  erected  on  both 
sides  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  ascending  that 
river  became  almost  impossible. 

The  British  naval  and  military  officers 
also  disagreed  among  themselves,  as  often 
happens  where  difficulties  multiply,  -,nd 
there  appears  no  presiding  spirit  to  cf>.'nbnt 
and  control  them.  The  final  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  therefore  abandoned  ;  the 
navy  returned  to  the  English  port.*,  and 
the  British  forces  were  concentrated, — for 
what  reason,  or  with  whatexpectation,  it  is 
difficult  to  see, — in  that  fatal  conquest,  ti:e 
isle  of  Walcheren.  Among  the  marshes, 
stagnant  canals,  and  unwholesome  trenches 
of  this  island,  there  broods  continuaiiv,  a 
fever  of  a  kind  deeply  pestilential  and  ma- 
lignant, and  which,  like  most  maladies  of 
the  same  description,  is  more  destr-ictive 
to  strangers  than  to  the  natives,  whose  con- 
stitutions become  by  habit  proof  against  its 
ravages.  This  dreadful  disease  broke  out 
among  our  troops  with  the  force  of  a  pes- 
tilence, and  besides  the  numerous  Victims 
who  died  on  the  spot,  shattered,  in  many 
cases  for  ever,  the  constitution  of  the  sur- 
vivors. The  joy  with  which  Napoleon  saw 
the  army  of  his  enemy  thus  consigned  to  an 
obscure  and  disgraceful  death,  broke  out 
even  in  his  bulletins,  as  if  the  pestilence 
under  which  they  fell  had  been  caused  by 
his  own  policy,  and  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  the  climate,  and  of  the  ill-advis- 
ed delav  which  prevented  our  soldiers  be- 
ing withdrawn  t'rom  it.  "  We  are  rejoiced,"' 
he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  at  \\'ar, 
■■  to  see  that  the  English  have  packed  them- 
selves in  the  morasses  of  Zealand.  Let 
them  be  only  kept  in  check,  and  the  bad 
air  and  fevers  peculiar  to  the  country  will 
soon  destroy  their  army."  At  lenath.  aftei 
the  loss  of  more  lives  than  would  have 
been  wasted  in  three  general  battles,  the 
fortifications  of  Flushing  were  blown  up. 
and  the  British  forces  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  expedition 
did  not  end  even  here.  The  mode  in  v.hirh 
it  had  been  directed  and  conducted,  inlrn- 
diiced  dissensions  into  the  Briti.sh  ca'.j.iict. 
which  occasioned  tin;  temporary  sect  ^^■ul^ 
of  one  of  the  most  able  and  most    elo  ;utnt 
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of  its  members,  Mr.  Georjte  Canning,  who 
was  thus  withdrawn  from  public  affairs 
when  his  talents  could  be  le.ist  spared  by 
the  country.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marquis  Wellcsley  to  the 
situation  of  Secretary  at  War,  gave,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  a  strong  pledge 
that  the  elficient  measures  suggested  by  the 
t-'lents  of  that  noble  statesman,  would  be 
supported  and  carried  through  by  his  broth- 
er Sir  .\rthur,  to  whom  atone,  as  a  gen- 
eral, the  army  and  the  people  began  to  look 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

While  England  was  thus  exerting  herself, 
Buonaparte,  from  the  Castle  of.Schoenbrun 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  continent  on  every  point  where 
British  influence  had  no  means  of  thwart- 
ing him.  One  of  the  revolutions  which 
cost  him  little  effort  to  accomplish,  yet 
which  struck  Europe  with  surprise,  by  the 
numerous  recollections  which  it  excited, 
was  his  seizure  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Church,  and  depriving 
the  Pope  of  his  character  of  a  temporal 
Prince. 

It  must  be  allowed,  by  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers of  Napoleon,  that  his  policy,  depend- 
ing less  upon  principle  than  upon  exist- 
ing circumstances,  was  too  apt  to  be  sud- 
denly changed,  as  opportunity  or  emergency 
eeemed  to  give  occasion.  There  could,  for 
example,  be  scarce  a  measure  of  his  reign 
adopted  on  more  deep  and  profound  consid- 
eration than  that  of  tiie  Concordat,  by 
which  he  re-established  the  national  religion 
of  France,  and  once  more  united  that  coun- 
try to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  reward  for 
this  great  service.  Pope  Pius  Vil. ,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  the  unusual  complaisance 
to  cross  the  Alps,  and  visit  Paris,  for  the 
sake  of  adding  religious  solemnity,  and  the 
blessing  of  St.  Peter's  successor,  to  the 
ceremony  of  Napoleon's  coronation.  It 
might  have  bee-n  thought  that  a  frieiidsliip 
thus  cemented,  and  which,  altogether  es- 
Bcntial  to  the  safety  of  the  Pope,  was  far 
from  indilTerent  to  the  interests  of  Buona- 
parte, ought  to  have  subsisted  undisturbed 
;tt  least  for  some  years.  But  the  Emperor 
and  Pontiff  stood  in  a  suspicious  attitude 
with  respect  to  each  other.  Pius  VII.  felt 
th.at  he  had  made,  in  his  character  of  chief 
of  the  church,  very  great  concessions  to 
Napoleon,  and  such  as  he  could  hardly  rec- 
oncile to  the  tenderness  of  his  own  cc.i- 
ecience.  He,  therefore,  expected  gratitude 
in  proportion  to  the  scruples  which  he  had 
Burmounled,  while  Buonaparte  w.aa  far  from 
rating  the  services  of  his  Holiness  so  high, 
or  sympathizing  with  his  conscientious 
scruples. 

Besides,  the  Pope,  in  surrendering  the 
rights  of  the  Church  in  so  many  instances, 
must  have  felt  that  he  was  acting  under  mo- 
tives of  constraint,  and  in  the  character  of 
a  prisoner  ;  for  lie  had  sacrificed  more 
than  had  been  yielded  bv  any  prelate  who 
bad  held  the  See  <'f  Rome,  since  the  days 
of  Constantine.  He  may  therefore  have 
considered  himself  not  only  as  doubly 
bound  to  secure  what  remained  of  the  au- 
thoritj'  of  his  predecessors;  but  even  at  lib- 


erty, should  opportunity  offer,  to  reclaim 
some  part  of  that  which  he  had  unwillingly 
yielded  u|).  Thus  circumstanced  in  respect 
to  each  other,  Pius  VII.  felt  that  he  had 
done  more  in  complaisance  to  Buonaparte 
than  he  could  justify  to  his  conscience; 
while  Napoleon,  who  considered  the  reun- 
ion of  France  to  Rome,  in  its  spiritual  rela- 
tions, as  entirely  his  own  work,  thought  it 
of  such  consequence  as  to  deserve  greater 
concessions  than  his  Holiness  had  yet 
granted. 

The  Pope,  on  his  first  return  to  Italy, 
showed  favourable  prepossessions  for  Na- 
poleon, whom  he  commemorated  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  as  that 
mighty  Emperor  ofFrance,  whose  name  ex- 
tended to  the  most  remote  regions  of  the 
earth  ;  whom  Heaven  had  used  as  the 
means  of  reviving  religion  in  France,  when 
it  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  and  whose  cour- 
tesies toward  his  own  person,  and  compli- 
ance with  his  requests,  merited  his  hiahest 
regard  and  requital.  Yet  Napoleon  com- 
plained, that,  subsequent  to  this  period,  Pi- 
us VH.  began  by  degrees  to  receive  coun- 
sel from  tlie  enemies  of  France,  and  that 
he  listened  to  advisers,  who  encouraged 
him  to  hold  the  rights  of  the  Church  iagher 
than  the  desire  to  gratify  the  Emperor. 
Thus  a  suppressed  and  unavovved,  but  per- 
petual struggle  took  place,  and  was  carried 
on  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  ;  the 
former  desirous  to  extend  and  consolidate 
his  recent  authority  the  latter  to  defend 
what  remained  of  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  had  there 
been  only  spiritual  matters  in  discussion 
between  them.  Napoleon  would  have  a\  (lid- 
ed  an  open  rupture  with  the  Holy  S'atner, 
to  which  he  was  conscious  much  scandal 
would  attach.  But  in  the  present  situation 
of  Italy,  the  temporal  states  of  the  Pope 
furnished  a  strong  temptation  for  his  ambi- 
tion. These  extend,  as  is  well  known,  be- 
twixt the  kingdom  of  Naples,  then  govern- 
ed by  Joachim  Murat,  and  the  northern 
Italian  provinces,  all  of  which,  by  the  late 
appropriation  of  Tuscany,  were  now  amal- 
gimated  into  one  state,  and  had  become, 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italv.  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Buonaparte.  Thus 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  was 
not  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  under  the 
empire  ofFrance  ;  and,  as  it  divided  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  from  those  of  Napo- 
leon, it  alforded  facilities  for  descents  cf 
British  troops,  either  from  Sicily  or  Sardin- 
ia, and,  what  Buonaparte  was  not  less  anx- 
ious to  prevent,  great  o[)portunities  for  ih;* 
importation  of  English  commodities.  The 
war  with  Austrja  in  IBO'J,  and  the  large  ar- 
my which  the  .\rchduke  John  then  led  into 
Italy,  and  with  which,  but  for  the  defeat  at 
Eckmuhl,  he  might  Jiave  accomplished 
great  changes,  rendered  the  independence 
of  the  Roman  States  the  subject  of  still 
greater  dislike  and  suspicion  to  Buonaparte, 
His  ambassador,  therefore,  had  in.^lruc- 
tions  to  press  on  the  Pope  the  necessity  of 
shutting  his  ports  against  British  commerce, 
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aiwi'  dheringtotbe  continental  system  ;  to- 
getb  it  with  the  further  decisive  measure, 
of  acceding  to  the  confederacy  formed  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  that  of  Na- 
ples, or,  in  other  words,  becoming  a  party 
to  the  war  against  Austria  and  En<rland. 
Pius  VII.  reluctantly  submitted  to  shut  his 
ports,  but  he  positively  refused  to  become 
a  party  to  the  war.  He  was,  he  said,  the 
father  of  all  Christian  nations;  he  could  not. 
consistently  with  that  character,  become 
the  enemy  of  any. 

Upon  receiving  this  refusal,  Buonaparte 
would  no  longer  keep  terms  with  him  ;  and, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  to  protect  himself 
against  the  inconveniences  which  lie  ap- 
prehended from  tiie  pertinacity  of  the  Holy 
Father,  he  caused  the  towns  of  Ancona  and 
Civita  Vecchia  to  be  occupied  by  French 
troops,  which  were  necessarily  admitted 
when  there  were  no  means  of  resistance. 

This  act  of  aggression,  to  which  the  Pope 
might  have  seen  it  prudent  to  submit  with- 
out remonstrance,  as  to  what  he  could  not 
avoid,  would  probably  have  sufficiently  an- 
swered all  the  immediate  purposes  of  Buon- 
aparte ;  nor  would  he,  it  may  be  supjjosed, 
have  incurred  the  further  scandal  of  a  di- 
rect and  irreconcilable  breach  with  Pius 
VTI.,  but  for  recollections,  that  Rome  had 
been  the  seat  of  empire  over  the  Christian 
world,  and  that  the  universal  sovereignty  to 
which  he  aspired,  would  hardly  be  thought 
to  exist  in  the  full  extent  of  majesty  which 
he  desired  to  attach  to  it,  unless  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world  made  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions. Napoleon  was  himself  an  Italian, 
and  showed  his  sense  of  his  origin  by  the 
p?rticular  care  which  he  always  took  of  that 
nation,  where,  whatever  benefits  his  admin- 
istration conferred  on  the  people,  reached 
Ihem  toth  more  profusely  and  more  directly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  empire.  That 
Bwelling  spirit  entertained  ihe  proud,  and, 
could  it  have  been  accomplished  consist- 
ently witli  justice,  the  noble  idea  of  uniting 
the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Italy  into  one 
kingdom,  of  which  Rome  should  once  more 
be  the  capital.  He  also  nourished  the  hope 
of  clearing  out  the  Eternal  City  from  the 
ruins  in  wliich  she  was  buried,  of  preserv- 
ing her  ancient  monuments,  and  of  restor- 
ing whatwas  possible  of  her  ancient  sjilen- 
dour.  Such  ideas  as  these,  dearer  to  Na- 
poleon, because  involving  a  sort  of  fame 
which  no  conquest  elsewhere  could  be  at- 
tended with,  must  have  had  charms  for  a 
mind  which  constant  success  had  palled  to 
the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  victory  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  recoliection  that  the  existence  of 
the  I'ope  as  a  temporal  prince  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  this  fair  dream  of  the  res- 
toration of  Rome  and  Italy,  determined 
his  resolution  to  jiut  an  end  to  his  jiower. 

On  tlio  2d  February  180'.),  General  IMiol- 
lis,  with  a  body  of  French  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  Rome  itself,  disarmed  and  dis- 
liinded  the  Pope's  rfuard  of  gentlemen,  and 
sent  his  other  soldiers  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
promising  them  as  a  boon  that  they  should 
ne  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  priest. 
Ttic  French  cardinals,  or  tlmse  born  in 
countries  occupied  by,  or  subjected  to  the 


French,  were  ordered  lo  retire  to  the  vari- 
ous lands  of  their  birth,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Holy  Father  from  finding  support  in  the 
councils  of  the  conclave.  The  proposal  oi" 
his  joining  the  Italian  League,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  tlieii  again  pressed  on  the 
Pope  as  the  only  means  of  reconciliation. 
He  was  also  urged  to  cede  some  portion  of 
the  estates  of  tiie  Church,  as  the  price  cf 
securing  the  rest.  On  both  points,  Pius  VII. 
was  resolute  j  he  would  neither  enter  into 
an  alliance  which  he  conceived  injurious  to 
his  conscience,  nor  consent  to  spoil  the 
See  of  any  part  of  its  territories.  This  ex- 
cellent man  knew,  that  though  tlie  tempo- 
ral strength  of  the  Popedom  appeared  to  be 
gone,  everything  depended  on  the  courage 
to  be  manifested  by  the  Pope  personally. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  May,  Napoleon 
published  a  decree,  in  which,  assuming  tlie 
character  of  successor  of  Charlemagne,  he 
set  forth,  1st,  That  his  august  predecessor 
had  granted  Piome  and  certain  other  terri- 
tories in  feof  to  the  bishops  of  that  city,  but 
without  parting  with  the  sovereignty  there- 
of. 2d,  That  the  union  of  the  religious  and 
civil  authority  had  proved  the  source  of 
constant  discord,  of  which  many  of  the  pon- 
tiffs had  availed  themselves  to  extend  their 
secular  dominion,  under  pretext  of  main- 
taining their  religious  authority.  3d,  That 
the  temporal  pretensions  of  the  Pope  were 
irreconcilable  with  the  tranquillity  and 
well-being  of  the  nations  whom  Napoleon 
governed  ;  and  that  all  proposals  which  he 
had  made  on  the  subject  had  been  rejected 
Tlierefore  it  was  declared  by  the  decree 
that  the  estates  of  the  Church  were  reunit- 
ed to  the  French  empire.  A  few  articles 
followed  for  the  preservation  of  the  classic- 
al monuments,  for  assigning  to  the  Pope  a 
free  income  of  two  millions  of  francs,  and 
for  declaring  that  the  property  and  palace 
belonging  to  the  See  were  free  of  all  bur 
thens  or  right  of  inspection.  Lastly,  The 
decree  provided  for  the  interior  govern- 
ment of  Rome  by  a  Consultum,  or  Commit- 
tee of  Administrators,  to  whom  was  dele- 
gated the  power  of  bringing  the  city  under 
the  Italian  constitution.  A  proclamatron 
of  the  Consultum,  issued  upon  the  10th 
June,  in  consequence  of  the  Imperial  re- 
script, declared  that  the  temporal  dominion 
of  Home  liad  passed  to  Napoleon,  but  she 
would  still  continue  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  visible  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  had  doubtless  been  thought  possible  to 
persuade  the  Pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  secular  power,  as  the  Span- 
ish Bourbons  were  compelled  to  ratily  the 
usurpation  of  the  Spanish  crown,  their  in- 
heritance. But  Pius  VH.  had  a  mind  of  a 
firmer  tenor.  In  the  very  ni^ht  when  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  functionaries  final- 
ly divested  him  of  his  temporal  principali- 
ty, the  Head  of  the  Church  assumed  his 
spiritual  weapons,  and  in  the  name  of  God, 
from  whom  he  claimed  autliority,  by  mis- 
sives drawn  up  bv  himself,  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  declared  Napole- 
on, Emperor  of  the  French,  with  his  adher- 
ents, favourers,  and  counsellors,  to  have  in- 
curred the  solemn  doom  of  excomnuinica- 
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tion,  which  he  proceeded  to  lanch  against 
them  accordingly.  To  the  honour  of  Pius 
V'll.  it  must  be  added,  that,  different  Irom 
the  bulls  which  his  predecessors  used  to 
send  fortli  on  similar  occasions,  the  present 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced exclusively  as  a  spiritual  punish- 
meiit,  and  contained  a  clause  prohibiting 
all  and  any  one  from  so  construing  its  im- 
port, as  to  hold  it  authority  for  any  attack 
on  the  person  either  of  Napoleon  or  any  of 
nis  adherents. 

The  Emperor  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
pertinacity  and  courage  of  the  Pontilf  in 
adapting  so  bold  a  measure,  and  determin- 
ed on  punishing  him.  In  the  night  betwixt 
the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  the  Quirinal  pal- 
ace, in  which  his  Holiness  resided,  w.as 
Ibrcibly  entered  by  soldiers,  and  General 
Uodct,  presenting  himself  before  the  Holy 
}'alher,  demanded  that  he  should  instantly 
execute  a  renunciation  of  the  temporal  es- 
tates belonging  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

'•  I  ought  not — I  will  not — I  caimot  make 
such  a  cession,"  said  Pius  \"il.  "  I  have 
sworn  to  God  to  preserve  inviolate  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  Church — I  will  not  vi- 
olate my  oath."' 

The  general  then  informed  his  Holiness 
he  must  prepare  to  quit  Home. 

'•  This,  then,  is  the  gratitude  of  your  Em- 
peror," exclaimed  the  aged  PontilT,  "  for 
my  great  condescension  towards  the  Galil- 
ean Church,  and  towards  himself  ?  Perhaps 
i!i  that  particular  my  conduct  has  been 
blame-worthy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  he  is 
now  desirous  to  punish  me.  I  humbly  stoop 
to  his  divine  pleasure." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Pope 
was  placed  in  a  carriage,  which  one  Cardi- 
nal alone  was  permitted  to  share  with  him, 
and  thus  forcibly  carried  from  his  capital. 
As  they  arrived  at  the  gate  del  Popolo,  the 
general  observed  it  was  \ct  time  for  his  Ho- 
liness to  acCjUiesce  ii)  the  transference  of 
his  secular  estatos.  The  Pontiff  returned 
a  strong  negative,  and  the  carriage  pro- 
ceeded. 

At  riorence,  Pius  was»separated  from 
(Cardinal  Pacca,  the  onlv  person  of  his  court 
who  had  been  hitherto  permitted  to  attend 
him  ;  and  the  attendance  of  General  Rodet 
was  replaced  by  that  of  an  officer  of  gens- 
d'armes.  After  a  toilsome  journey,  partly 
performed  in  a  litter,  and  sometimes  by 
lorch-liL'ht,  the  aged  Pontiff  w;i3  embarked 
for  Alexandria,  and  transferred  fniinthenc; 
to  Mondovi,  and  thcu  across  the  Alps  to 
GfcnoMe. 

But  the  strange  sight  of  the  Head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  travelling  under  a  guard 
of  gens-d'armes,  with  the  secrecy  and  the 
vigil.ince  used  in  transporting  a  state  crim- 
inal. boL'an  to  interest  the  people  in  the 
south  of  !■' ranee.  Crowds  assembled  to  be- 
seech the  Holy  Father'tj  benediction,  per- 
haps with  more  sincerity  than  when,  as  the 
guest  of  Buonaparte,  he  was  received  there 
with  all  tho  splendour  the  Imperial  orders 
could  command. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  Grenoble  no  long- 
er seemed  a  fitting  place  for  his  Holiness's 
residence,  probaldy  because  he  excited  too 


much  interest,  and  he  was  again  transported 
to  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  quarter- 
ed at  Savoiia.  Here,  it  is  said,  lie  was  treat- 
ed with  considerable  harshness,  and  tor  a 
time  at  least  confined  to  his  apartment. 
The  prefect  of  Savoy,  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
brol,  presented  his  Holiness  with.-! letter 
from  Napoleon,  upbraiding  him  in  strong 
terms  for  his  wilful  obstinacy,  and  threaten- 
ing to  convoke  at  Paris  a  Council  of  Bish- 
ops, with  a  view  to  his  deposition.  "  1  will 
lay  his  threats,"  said  Pius  VII.,  with  the 
firmness  which  sustained  him  through  his 
suflerings,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  and 
1  leave  with  God  the  care  of  avenging  my 
cause,  since  it  has  become  his  own." 

The  feelings  of  the  Catholics  were  doubt- 
less enhanced  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, by  their  belief  in  the  sacred,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  divine  character,  indissolublv 
united  with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  But 
the  world.  Papist  and  Protestant,  were  alike 
sensible  to  the  outrageous  indecency  with 
which  an  old  man,  a  priest  and  a  sovereign, 
so  lately  the  friend  and  guest  of  Buona- 
parte, was  treated,  for  no  other  reason  that 
could  be  alleged,  than  to  compel  him  to 
despoil  himself  of  the  territories  of  tlie 
Church,  which  he  had  sworn  to  transmit  in- 
violate to  his  successors.  Upon  reflection. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  become  ashamed 
of  the  transaction,  which  he  endeavoiirec 
to  shift  from  his  own  shoulders,  while  in 
the  same  breath  he  apologized  for  it,  as  the 
act  of  the  politic'-in,  not  the  individual.*' 

Regarded  politically,  never  was  any 
measure  devised  to  which  the  interest  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  was  more  diamet- 
rically opposed.  Napoleon  nominally  gain- 
ed the  city  of  Rome,  which,  without  this 


*  fee  Las  Cases,  vol.  I.  p.  12  and  13.  He  avow- 
ed tliat  nt"  liimscll'  would  liave  refused,  ns  a  man 
and  an  officer,  to  mount  guard  on  tlio  P<>pc, 
"  wliose  transportation  into  France,"  lie  added, 
"was  dona  witfiout  my  autliorily."  Observing 
tha  surprise  of  La3  Case.',  he  added,  "  tl-at  wtmt 
lie  said  was  very  true,  together  with  oilier  things 
which  he  would  learn  tiy  and  by.  Besides,"  he 
proceeded,  "yon  are  to  distinguish  the  deed?  uf 
a  sovereign,  who  arts  collectively,  ns  different 
from  those  of  an  individual,  who  is  restrained  by 
no  consideration  that  prevents  him  (Vein  follow- 
ing his  own  sentiments.  Tulicy  often  purmiu, 
nay  orders,  a  prince  to  do  that  whieli  would  b<) 
unpardonable  in  an  individual."  Of  this  denial 
and  this  apology  we  sliall  only  say  that  the  first 
seems  very  apocryphal,  and  tlie  second  would  jus.- 
rify  any  crime  which  Machiavel  or  Achitoplie) 
could  invent  or  recommend.  Murat  is  tlie  person 
whom  Ihff  favoerors  of  Xapoloon  are  desirou<) 
t.^  load  with  the  violence  committed  on  the  Po|io. 
But  if  Murat  had  darod  to  take  so  much  upou 
liiriiself,  would  it  not  have  l>een  ns  King  of  Na- 
ples ?  arul  tiv  whrit  warrant  could  he  have  trans- 
ferred the  font  iff  from  place  to  place  ki  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  even  in  Franco  itself,  the  Empe- 
ror's dominions,  anri  not  his  own?  Besides,  if 
Napoleon  was,  as  has  been  slated,,  surprised, 
ghiickeil,  and  incensed  at  the  captivity  oft  he  Pope, 
why  did  he  not  instantly  restore  him  to  his  litK-r 
tv,  with  ■luitahlo  ap'il  igies,  and  indemnilira'ion.' 
Flis  not  doing  so  pliiinly  shows,  that  if  Alurat  and 
Ko<let  had  not  express  orders  for  what  they  did, 
they  at  least  knew  well  it  would  bn  ugreeabln  U 
the  Kni|H;ror  when  done,  and  his  acjuiescence  in 
Ihcir  viiibnco  h  a  sufficient  pioyf  that  ihey  arg-i- 
cj  juiitly. 
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etep,  it  was  in  his  power  to  occupy  at  any  i  upon  the   conscription,  the   annihi-lalion  of 


time;  but  he  lost  the  support,  and  incurred 
the  mortal  hatred  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  of  all  whom  they  could  influence.  He 
unravelled  his  own  web,  and  destroyed,  by 
this  unjust  and  rash  usurpation,  all  the 
merit  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Galilean  church.  Be- 
fore this  period  he  had  said  of  the  French 
clergy,  and  certainly  had  some  right  to 
use  the  language,  "  I  have  re-established 
them,  I  maintain  them — they  will  surely 
continue  attached  to  me."  But  in  inno- 
vating upon  their  religious  creed,  in  de- 
spoiling the  Church,  and  maltreating  its  vis- 
ible Head,  he  had  rut  the  sinews  of  the 
league  which  he  had  formed  betwixt  the 
Church  and  his  own  government.  It  is  ea- 
sy to  see  the  mistaken  grounds  on  which 
he  reckoned.  Himself  an  egotist,  Napole- 
on supposed  that  when  he  had  ascertained 
p.nd  s--cured  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
their  own  direct  advantage  in  the  system 
which  he  desired  should  be  adopted,  the 
parties  interested  were  debarred  from  ob- 
jecting to  any  innovations  which  he  might 
afterwards  introduce  into  that  system,  pro- 
viding their  own  interest  was  not  affect- 
ed. The  priests  and  sincere  Catholics  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  thought,  and  in  | 
<:onscience  could  not  think  otherwise,  that 
the  Concordat  engaged  the  Emperor  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as,  on 
the  other  liand,  it  engaged  them  to  fealty 
towards  Ts'apoleon.  Wtu-n,  therefore,  by 
his  unprovoked  aggression  against  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  he  h.ad  incurred  the 
spiritual  censure  of  excommunication,  they 
held,  by  consequence,  that  all  their  engage- 
ments to  him  were  dissolved  by  his  own 
.•let. 

The  natural  feelings  of  mankind  acted 
also  against  'rhe  Emperor.  The  Pope,  re- 
Biding  at  Rome  in  the  possession  of  tempo- 
ra!  power  and  worldly  splendour,  was  a  far 
less  interesting  object  to  a  devout  imagina- 
tion, than  an  old  man  hurried  a  prisoner 
from  his  capital,  traiisporte.l  from  place  to 
place  like  a  criminal,  and  at  length  detain- 
ed in  an  obscure  Italian  town,  under  the 
cotitrol  of  the  French  police,  and  their  in- 
t-truments. 

The  consequences  of  this  false  step  were 
almost  as  injurious  as  those,  which  result- 
ed from  the  unjtrincipled  invasion  of  .Spain. 
To  place  that  kingdom  under  his  more  im- 
mediate control.  Napoleon  converted  a 
whole  nation  of  docile  allies  into  irrecon- 
ciliible  enemies  ;  and,  for  the  vanity  of 
adding  to  the  rmpirc  of  France  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world,  he  created  a  revolt  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ('atholics,  which  was  in 
tiie  long-run  of  tli(!  utmost  prejudice  to  his 
authority.  The  bulls  of  the  Pope,  in  spite 
cfthc  attention  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
numerous  arrests  and  severe  punishments 
in.licted  on  tho?e  who  dispersed  them,  ob- 
tained a  general  circulation  ;  and,  by  atford- 
i:ig  a  religious  motive,  enhanced  and  ex- 
tended the  disafl'ection  to  Napoleon,  whicri, 
luiavowed  and  obscure,  began  generally  to 
arise  agiinst  his  person  and  government 
even  in  Fraixe   from  the  repeated  draughts 


commerce,  and  the  other  distressing  conse 
quences  arising  out  of  the  measures  of  » 
government,  which  seemed  only  to  exist  u 
war. 

W'hile  Buonaparte,  at  Schoenbrun,  wai 
thus  disposing  of  Rome  and  its  territories, 
and  weighing  in  his  bosom  the  alternativ* 
of  dismembering  Austria,  or  converting  hei 
into  a  Iriend,  his  life  was  exposed  to  one 
of  those  chances,  to  which  despotic  princti 
are  peculiarly  liable.  It  had  often  been 
predicted,  that  the  dagger  of  some  political 
or  religious  enthusiast,  who  might  be  will 
ing  to  deposit  his  own  life  in  gage  for 
the  success  of  his  undertaking,  was  likely 
to  put  a  period  to  Napoleon's  extended 
plans  of  ambition.  Fortunately,  men  like 
i-'elton  or  Sand  are  rarely  met  with,  for  the 
powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation  is,  in 
the  common  case,  possessed  of  inlluence 
even  over  positive  lunatics,  as  well  as  men 
of  that  melancholy  and  atrabilious  temper- 
ament, whose  dark  determination  partakes 
of  insanity.  Individuals,  however,  occur 
from  time  to  time,  who  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice their  own  existence,  to  accomplish 
the  death  of  a  private  or  public  enemy. 

The  lite  of  Buonaparte  at  Schoenbrun 
was  retired  and  obscure.  He  scarcely  ever 
visited  the  city  of  Vienna;  and  spent  his 
time  as  if  in  the  Tuilleries,  amid  his  gen- 
erals, and  a  part  of  his  ministers,  who  were 
obliged  to  ationd  him  during  his  military 
expeditions.  His  most  frequent  appear 
ance  in  publi?  was  when  reviewing  liis 
troops.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while 
a  body  of  the  French  guard  was  passing 
in  review,  a  Your.g  man,  ".veil  dressed, 
and  of  the  middle  rank,  rushed  suddenly 
forward,  and  attempted  to  plunge  a  long 
sharp  knife,  or  poniard,  in  Napoleon's  bos- 
om. Berttiier  threw  himself  betwixt  his 
master  and  the  assassin,  and  Rapp  made 
the  latter  prisoner.  On  his  examination, 
the  youth  evinced  the  coolness  of  a  fanatic. 
He  was  a  native  of  Erfurt,  son  of  a  Luther- 
an clergvman,  v.'cll  educated,  and  of  a  de- 
cent condition  in  life.  He  avowsd  his  pur- 
pose to  have  killed  Napoleon,  as  called  to 
the  task  by  tied,  for  the  liberation  of  ha 
country.  No  intrigue  or  correspondence 
with  any  party  appeared  to  have  prompted 
liis  unjustiiiable  purpose,  nor  did  his  be- 
haviour or  pulse  testify  any  sign  of  jnsa:i- 
ity  or  mental  alienation.  He  told  Buon  i- 
parte,  that  ho  had  so  much  rcspeot  for  his 
talents,  that  if  he  could  have  obtained  an 
audience  of  him,  he  would  have  commenc- 
ed the  conference  by  an  exhortation  to  iiiin 
to  make  peace  ;  but  if  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, he  was  determined  to  take  his  life. 

"What  evil  have  I  done  you?"  ask  el 
Napoleon. 

"  To  me  personally,  none ;  hut  you  are 
the  oppressor  of  my  country,  the  oppress- 
or of  the  world,  and  to  have  put  you  to 
death  would  have  been  the  most  glorioi:i( 
act  a  man  of  honour  could  do." 

:Mabbs,  for  lh.it  was  his  name,  was  justly 
condemned  to  die  ;  for  no  cause  can  juslif? 
assassination.  His  death  was  marked  bj 
the  same  fanatical  firmness   which   had  ac- 
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companied  his  crime  ;  and  the  adventure 
remained  a  warning,  though  a  fruitless  one, 
to  Buonaparte,  that  any  man  wlio  is  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  life,  may  endanger  that 
of  the  most  absolute  sovereign  upon  earth, 
even  when  at  the  head  of  his  military 
force. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  with  .■\ustria 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  feeble  state 
of  the  latter  power,  to  be  unusually  pro- 
tracted. The  reason,  at  that  time  secret, 
became  soon  after  publicly  known. 

Buonaparte's  first  intentions  had  been  to 
dismember  the  empire,  which  he  had  found 
BO  obstinate  and  irreconcilable  in  its  enmi- 
tv,  and  separating  from  the  dominions  of 
Austria  eitlier  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  or 
that  of  Bohemia,  or  both,  to  reduce  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power  in  Europe.  Napoleon  himself 
atfirmed,  when  in  Saint  Helena,  that  he 
was  encouraged  by  one  of  the  royal  family 
(the  .\rchduke  Charles  is  indicated)  to  per- 
sist in  his  purpose,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  future  wars  with  .\ustria  ;  and  that 
the  same  Prince  was  willing  to  have  worn 
one  of  the  crowns,  thus  to  be  torn  from  the 
brows  of  his  brother  P'rancis.  We  can  only 
Bay.  that  the  avowals  of  Napoleon  when  in 
e.vilc,  like  his  bulletins  when  in  power, 
eeem  so  generally  dictated  by  that  which  he 
wished  to  be  believed,  rather  than  by  a  frank 
adherence  to  truth,  that  we  cannot  hold  his 
unsupported  and  inexplicit  testimony  as 
sufficient  to  impose  the  least  stain  on  the 
noble,  devoted,  and  patriotic  character  of 
the  .\rchduke,  whose  sword  and  talents  had 
so  ollen  served  his  brother's  cause,  and 
whose  life  exhibits  no  indication  of  that 
meanness,  which  would  be  implied  in  a 
wish  to  share  the  spoils  of  his  country ,  or 
accept  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  a  trib- 
utary kingdom,  reft  from  the  dominions  of 
his  king  and  brother.  Buonaparte  himself 
paid  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  .\us- 
Irian  Prince  a  flattering  compliment,  when, 
\n  sending  to  him  a  decoration  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  he  chose  that  which  was 
worn  by  the  common  soldier,  as  better  suit- 
ed to  the  determination  and  frankness  of  his 
charactrr,  than  one  of  those  richly  orna- 
mi-nted,  which  were  assigned  to  men  of 
rank,  wiio  had  perhaps  never  known,  or  on- 
ly seen  at  some  distance,  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  battle. 

The  crisis,  however,  approached,  which 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  Austria.  Biion- 
ajrarte's  favourite  minister,  Champagny, 
Duke  ofCadore,  had  been  for  some  lime  at 
I'resburg,  arranging  with  Metternich  the 
extent  of  cession  of  territory  by  which  Aus- 
tria was  to  pay  for  her  unfortunate  assump- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  when  at  length  published,  was  found 
to  contiin  the  following  articles  : — L  Aus- 
tria ceiled,  in  favour  of  the  Princes  of  the 
("onfederation  of  the  Pihine,  Saltrburg, 
Berchtolso'aden,  and  a  part  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, H,  To  F'rance  directly,  she  coded 
her  only  sra-port  of  Trieste,  the  districts 
of  Carniola,  Fnuli,  the  f;irclc  of  Villach, 
and  some  part  of  Croatia  and  D-ilmatia. 
These  dominions  tended  to  strengthen  and 


enlarge  the  French  province  of  lUyria,  and 
to  exclude  .\ustria  from  the  .\driatic,  and 
the  possibility  of  communication  with  Great 
Britain.  .\  small  lordship,  called  Radons, 
lying  within  the  territories  of  the  Grison 
League,  was  also  relinquished.  111,  To  the 
King  of  SaAony,  in  that  character,  .\ustria 
ceded  some  small  part  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  Duke  of  Warsaw,  she  gave 
up  to  him  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  the  whole 
of  Western  Cialicia.  1\',  Russia  had  a 
share,  though  a  moderate  one,  in  the  spoils 
of  Austria,  She  was  to  receive,  in  reward 
of  her  aid,  though  tardily  and  unwillingly 
tendered,  a  portion  of  Eastern  Galicia,  con- 
taining a  population  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  But  from  this  cession  the  town 
of  Brody,  a  commercial  place  of  conse- 
quence, was  specially  excepted  ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  this  exception  made  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  Emperor  .\lex- 
ander,  which  was  not  overbalanced  by  the 
satisfaction  he  received  from  the  portion  of 
spoil  transferred  to  him. 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Court,  Napoleon  expressed  himself  as  hav- 
ing, from  deference  to  Alexander's  wishes, 
given  Austria  a  more  favourable  peace  than 
she  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Indeed,  Eu- 
rope in  general  was  surprised  at  the  mode- 
ration of  the  terms  ;  for  though  Austria,  by 
her  cessions  on  difl'erent  points,  yielded  up 
a  surface  of  forty-tive  thousand  squar 
miles,  and  a  population  of  between  thre 
and  four  millions,  yet  the  extremity  i 
which  she  was  placed  seemed  to  rende 
this  a  cheap  ransom,  as  she  still  retainci 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  square 
miles,  and  upwards,  of  territory,  which^ 
with  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions, 
rendered  her,  after  France  and  Russia, 
even  yet  the  most  formidable  power  on  the 
continent.  But  her  good  angel  had  not 
slept.  The  House  of  Rndolph  of  Haps- 
burg had  arisen,  from  small  beginnings,  to 
its  inymense  poiver  and  magnitude,  chiefly 
by  matrimonial  alliances  *  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that,  by  another  intermarriage  of  that 
Imperial  House,  with  the  most  successful 
conqueror  whom  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
she  should  escape  with  comparative  ease 
from  the  greatest  extremity  in  which  she 
had  ever  been  placed.  There  is  no  doubt, 
also,  that,  by  secret  articles  of  treaty.  Na- 
poleon, according  to  his  maxim  of  making 
the  conquered  party  sustain  the  expense  of 
the  war,  exacted  for  that  purpose  heavy 
contributions  from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. 

He  left  Schoenbrun  on  the  IGth  October, 
two  days  after  the  deiinitivc  treaty  (rf  peace, 
which'takes  its  name  from  that  palace,  had 
been  signed  there  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  military  caution  was  relaxed  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  .\u8trian  dominions  by 
the  F'rench  troops.  They  retreated  by 
echellon,  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  position  of 
mutual  support,  as  if  they  had  been  man- 
(Euvring  in  an  enemy's  country. 

On  the  14th  November,  Napoleon  receik- 


*  Tbfi  vfirsc«  are  well  known, 

Uel)ap;raat  aiii,  to  feli.x  Austria  nube,  ^o 
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cd  at  Paris  the  gratulations  of  the  Senate,  monument  which  should  be  dedicated  by 
who  too  fondly  complimented  him  on  havings  I  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people,  "To 
acquired,  by  "his  triumphs,  the  pa!m  of  j  the  Greatest  of  Heroes,  v.ho  never  achiev- 
poacc.  That  emblem,  they  said,  should  be  ed  victory  but  I'or  the  happiness  of  the 
placed  high  above  his  other  laurels,  upon  a  '  world." 
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There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  varied  life 
of  the  wonderful  person  of  whom  we  treat, 
more  deeply  interesting,  than  the  change 
which  took  place  in  his  domestic  establish- 
ment, shortly  after  the  peace  of  Presburg. 
The  main  causes  of  that  change  are  strong- 
ly rooted  in  human  nature,  but  there  were 
otlicrs  which  arose  out  of  Napoleon's  pe- 
culiar situation.  The  desire  of  posterity — 
of  being  represented  long  after  our  own 
earthly  career  is  over,  by  those  who  derive 
their  life  and  condition  in  society  from  us, 
is  ;proper  to  our  species.  In  all  ages  and 
countries,  children  are  accounted  a  bless- 
ing, barrenness  a  misfortune  at  least,  if  not 
n.  curse.  This  desire  of  maintaining  a  post- 
humous connexion  with  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  our  descendants,  is  increas- 
ed, when  there  is  property  or  rank  to  be  in- 
herited; and,  however  vain  the  tliought, 
there  are  few  to  which  men  cling  with  such 
sincere  fondness,  as  the  prospect  of  be- 
queathing to  their  children's  children  the 
fortunes  they  have  inherited  from  their  fa- 
thers, or  acquired  by  their  own  industry. 
There  is  kindness  as  well  as  some  vanity  in 
the  feeling;  for  the  attachment  which  we 
bear  to  the  children  whom  we  see  and 
love,  naturally  carries  itself  to  their  lineage, 
whom  we  may  never  see.  The  love  of  dis- 
tant posterity  is  in  some  degree  the  meta- 
physics of  natural  affection. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  founder  of  so 
vast  an  empire  as  that  of  Napoleon,  Qould 
be  insensil)le  to  a  feeling  which  is  so  deep- 
ly grafted  in  our  nature,  as  to  influence 
the  most  petty  proprietor  of  a  house  and  a 
few  acres — it  is  of  a  character  to  be  felt  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance  ; 
and  so  viewed,  tliere  never  existed  in  the 
world  before,  and,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hop- 
ed, will  never  be  again  permitted  by  Provi- 
dence to  arise,  a  power  so  extensive,  so  for- 
midable as  Napoleon's.  Immense  as  it  was, 
it  had  been,  moreover,  the  work  of  his  own 
talents;  and,  therefore,  he  must  have  an- 
ticipated, with  the  greater  pain,  that  the  sys- 
tem perfected  by  so  mucli  labour  and  blood, 
ihou'.d  fall  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  erected,  or  that  the  reins 


of  empire  should  be  grasped  after  that  event 
"  by  some  unlineal  hand," 

"  No  son  of  his  succeeding." 

The  drop  of  gall,  which  the  poet  describes 
so  naturally  as  embittering  the  cup  of  the 
Usurper  of  Scotland,  infused,  there  is  no 
doubt,  its  full  bitterness  into  that  of  Na- 
poleon. 

The  sterility  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
was  now  rendered,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
an  irremediable  evil,  over  which  she  mourn- 
ed in  hopeless  distress  ;  and  conscious  on 
what  precarious  circumstances  the  continu- 
ance of  their  union  seemed  now  to  depend, 
she  gave  way  occasionally  to  fits  of  jeal- 
ousy, less  excited,  according  to  Napoleon, 
by  personal  attachment,  than  by  suspicion 
that  her  influence  over  her  husband's  mind 
might  be  diminished,  in  case  of  his  having 
ofl'spring  by  some  paramour. 

She  turned  her  thoughts  to  seek  a  remedy, 
and  exerted  her  influence  over  her  husband, 
to  induce  him  to  declare  some  one  his  suc- 
cessor, according  to  the  unlimited  powers 
vested  in  him  by  the  Imperial  constitution. 
In  the  selection,  she  naturally  endeavoured 
to  direct  .his  choice  towards  his  step-son, 
Eugene  Beauhainois,  hor  own  son  by  her 
first  marriage  ;  but  this  did  not  meet  Buon- 
aparte's approbation.  A  child,  the  son  of 
his  brother  Louis,  by  Ilortense  Beauhar- 
nois,  appeared,  during  its  brief  existence, 
more  likely  to  become  tlie  destined  heir  of 
this  immense  inheritaiicc.  Napoleon  seem- 
ed attached  to  the  boy  ;  and  when  he  mani- 
fested any  spark  of  childish  spirit,  rejoiced 
in  tlie  sound  of  the  drum,  or  showed  pleas- 
ure in  looking  upon  arms  and  the  image  of 
war,  he  is  said  lo  have  exclaimed, — "  Thtre 
is  a  child  fit  to  succeed,  perhaps  to  surpass 
me." 

The  fixing  his  choice  on  an  heir  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  herself,  would  havo 
secured  the  influence  of  Josephine,  .as  much 
as  it  could  receive  assurance  from  .inv  thing 
save  bearing  her  husband  issue  herself ;  but 
she  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
prospect.  The  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense 
died  of  a  disorder  incident  to  chil>''Jiood  ; 
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and  thus  was  broken,  while  vet  a  twig,  the 
shoot,  that,  prowiiin;  to  maturity,  might  have 
been  reckoned  on  ;vs  the  stay  of  an  empire. 
Napoleon  showed  the  deepest  grief,  but 
Josephine  sorrowed  us  one  who  had  no  hope. 

Yet,  scttin;^  aside  her  hiving  the  misfor- 
tune to  boar  him  no  issue,  the  claims  of  Jo- 
sephine on  her  husband's  ahV'Ctions  were  as 
numerous  as  could  be  possessed  by  a  wife. 
She  had  shared  Iris  more  lowly  fortunes, 
ai\d,byl>.er  management  and  address  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Egypt,  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  splendid  success  which  he  had 
attained  on  his  return.  She  had  also  done 
much  to  render  his  government  popular,  by 
siiftcTiing  the  sudden  and  tierce  bursts  of 
passion  to  which  his  temperament  induced 
iiini  to  giveaway.  No  one  coulil  understand, 
like  Josephine,  the  peculiarities  of  her  hus- 
band's temper, — no  one  dai-ed,  like  her,  to 
enc'iiinter  his  displeasure,  rather  than  not 
advise  him  for  his  better  interest, — no  one 
could  possess  such  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing the  lit  season  for  intercession, — and  no 
one,  it  is  rdlowed  on  all  h;\nds,  made  a  more 
prudent,  or  a  more  beneficent  use  of  the 
opportunities  she  enjoyed.  The  character 
of  Buonaparte,  vehenxent  by  temper,  a  sol- 
dier by  education,  and  invested  by  Fortune 
with  the  most  despotic  power,  required  pe- 
culiarly the  moderating  influence  of  such  a 
mind,  which  could  interfere  without  intru- 
sion, and  remonstrate  without  olFence. 

To  maintain  this  influence  over  her  hus- 
band. Josephine  nude  not  only  unreluctant- 
ly,  but  eagerly,  the  gre.atcst  personal  sacri- 
fices. In  all  the  rapid  journeys  which  he 
performed,  she  was  his  companion.  No  ob- 
stac'e  of  road  or  weather  was  permitted  to 
interfere  with  her  departure.  However 
sudden  the  call,  the  Empress  was  ever  rea- 
dy ;  however  untimely  the  hour,  her  car- 
riage was  in  instant  attendance.  The  in- 
fluence which  she  maintained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  personal  comforts,  was  used  for 
ihe  advancement  of  her  husband's  best  in- 
terests,— the  relief  of  those  who  were  in 
distress,  and  the  averting  the  consequences 
of  has'y  resolutions,  formed  in  a  moment  of 
violence  or  irritation. 

Besides  her  considerable  talents,  and 
her  re.al  beneficence  of  disposition,  Jose- 
phine was  po.^sessed  of  other  ties  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband.  The  mutual  pas- 
sion which  had  subsisted  between  them 
for  many  years,  if  its  warmth  had  subsided, 
teems  to  have  left  behind  alTectionate  re- 
membrances and  mutual  esteem.  The 
Ijrace  and  dignity  with  v.-hich  Josephine 
played  her  part  in  the  Imperial  pageant, 
was  calculated  to  iratify  the  pride  of  Na- 
poleon, which  might  have  been  shocked  at 
seeing  the  rJiaracter  of  I'mpress  discharg- 
ed with  less  ease  and  adroitness  ;  for  her 
temper  and  manners  enabled  her,  as  one 
early  accustomed  to  the  society  of  nersons 
of  political  influence,  to  conduct  nerself 
with  singular  dexterity  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  splendid  ami  busy  court,  where  she 
filled  so  important  a  character.  Lastly,  it 
is  certain  that  Bui>naparte,  who,  like  many 
•f  those  that  afTect  to  despise  supersiiii  )ii. 


had  a  reserve  of  it  in  his  owa  bosom,  be 
lieved  that  his  fortunes  were  indissolu- 
bl\  connected  with  tl'.ose  of  JuseDhine; 
and  Ifiving  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  belov- 
ed, he  held  his  union  with  her  the  more 
intimate,  that  there  was  attaclicd  to  it,  ho 
tliought,  a  spell  afi'ecting  his  own  destinies, 
wliicti  had  ever  seenu;d  most  predominant 
when  they  had  received  the  recent  influ- 
ence of  Josej)hine's  presence. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  mutual  ties, 
it  was  evident  to  the  politicians  of  the 
Tuillerics,  that  whatever  attachment  and 
veneration  for  the  Empress  Napoleon  might 
profess  and  feel,  it  was  likely  in  the  long- 
run  to  give  way  to  tl.e  eager  desire  of  a 
lineal  succession,  to  whicli  he  might  be- 
queath his  splendid  inheritance.  As  age 
advanced,  every  year  weakened,  though  )ii 
an  imperceptible  degree,  the  influence  of 
the  Empress,  and  must  have  rendered  more 
eager  the  desire  of  her  husband  to  form  a 
new  alliance,  while  he  was  yet  at  a  period 
of  life  enabling  him  to  hope  he  might  live 
to  tr:iin  to  maturity  the  expected  heir. 

Fouche,  the  Minister  of  Police,  the 
boldest  political  intriguer  of  his  time,  dis- 
covered speedily  to  what  point  the  Empe- 
ror must  ultimately  arrive,  and  seems  to 
have  meditated  the  insuring  his  own  power 
and  continuance  in  favour,  by  taking  the  in- 
itiative in  a  measure,  in  which,  perhaps, 
Napoleon  might  be  ashamed  to  break  the 
ice  in  person.  Sounding  artfully  his  mas- 
ter's disposition.  Fouche  was  able  to  ilis- 
covor  that  the  Emperor  was  struggling  be- 
twixt the  supposed  political  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  new  matrimonial  union  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  love  for  his 
present  consort,  habits  of  society  which  par- 
ticularly attached  him  to  Jose.phine,  and 
the  species  of  superstition  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  Having  been  able  to  con- 
jecture the  state  of  the  Emperor's  inclina- 
tions, the  crafty  counsellor  determined  to 
make  Josephine  herself  the  mediumof  sug- 
gesting to  Buonaparte  the  measure  of  her 
own  divorce,  and  his  second  marriage,  as  a 
sacrifice  necessary  to  consolidate  the  em- 
pire, and  complete  the  happiness  of  the 
Emperor. 

One  evening  at  Fontainbleau,  as  th* 
Empress  was  returning  from  mass,  Fouche 
detained  her  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window 
in  the  gallery,  winle,  with  an  audacity  al- 
most incom;)rehcnsible,  he  explained,  vvilii 
all  the  alleviating  qualifications  his  ingenu- 
ity could  suggest,  the  necessity  of  a  sacri- 
fice which  he  represented  as  equally  sub- 
lime and  inevitable.  The  tears  gathered 
in  Josephine's  eyes— her  colour  came  and 
went — her  lii>s  swelled — and  the  least 
which  tiie  counsellor  Imd  to  fear,  was  his 
advice  having  brought  on  a  severe  nervous 
affection.  She  commanded  her  emotions, 
however,  sufliciently  to  ask  Fouche,  witli  a 
faltering  voice,  whether  he  had  any  com- 
mission to  hold  such  language  to  her.  Ho 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  ne 
had  only  ventured  on  such  an  insinuation 
from  his  having  predicted  with  certainty 
wiKit   nitist  necessarily   come  to  pass  ;  and 
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from  his  desire  to  turn  her  attention  to 
what  so  nearly  concerned  her  glory  and  hap- 
piness. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview,  an  im- 
poesioned  and  interesting  scene  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  betwixt  Buonaparte  and 
his  consort,  in  which  he  naturally  and  tru- 
ly disavowed  the  communication  of  Fou- 
che,  and  attempted  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  dispel  her  apprehensions.  But 
he  refused  to  dismiss  Fouche,  when  she 
demanded  it  as  the  punishment  due  to  that 
minister's  audacity,  in  tampering  with  her 
feelings  5  and  this  refusal  alone  might  have 
convinced  Josephine,  that  though  ancient 
habitual  atfection  might  for  a  time  main- 
tain its  influence  in  the  nuptial  chamber, 
it  must  at  lengtli  give  way  before  tlic  sug- 
gestions of  political  interest,  wliich  were 
sure  to  predominate  in  the  cabinet.  In 
fact,  when  the  idea  had  once  been  started, 
the  Thief  objection  was  removed,  and  Buo- 
naparte, being  spared  the  pain  of  directly 
communicating  the  unkind  and  ungrateful 
proposal  to  Josephine,  had  now  only  to  af- 
ford her  time  to  familiarize  herself  with 
the  idea  of  a  divorce,  as  that  which  polit- 
ical combinations  rendered  inevitable. 

The  communication  of  Fouche  was 
made  before  Napoleon  undertook  his  ope- 
rations in  Spain,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
meeting  at  Erfurt,  the  divorce  seems  to 
have  been  a  matter  determined,  since  the 
subject  of  a  match  betwist  Buonaparte  and 
one  of  the  Archduchesses,  the  possibility 
of  which  had  been  anticipated  as  far  back  as 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  resumed,  seriously 
treated  of,  and  if  not  received  with  cordial- 
ity by  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia,  was 
equally  far  from  being  finally  rejected.  The 
reigning  Empress  and  the  Empress  Moth- 
er, were,  however,  opposed  to  it.  The  os- 
tensible motive  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  the  difference  of  religion ;  but  these 
high-minded  princesses  rejected  the  alli- 
ance chiefly  on  account  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  suitor.  And  altliough  it 
must  have  been  managed  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  imaginable,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  idea  of  substituting  an  .^rcluiuchess  of 
Austria  for  her  whose  hantl  was  refused 
him,  was  started  in  the  course  of  tlie  treaty 
of  Schoenbrun,  and  had  its  ctfects  in  pro- 
viding lenient  terms  for  the  weaker  party. 
Napoleon  himself  says,  that  he  renounced 
his  purpose  of  dismembering  Austria  when 
his  marriage  w^as  fixed  upon.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  signed  on  the  1  Uh  of 
October,  and  therefore  the  motive  which 
influenced  Napoleon  in  granting  them 
must  have  had  existence  previous  to  that 
period. 

Yet  the  contrary  is  boldly  asserted.  The 
idea  of  the  match  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  .\ustrian  government  at  a  la- 
ter period,  upon  understanding  that  dilfi- 
rulties  had  occurred  in  Napoleon's  negotia- 
tion for  a  matrimonial  alliance  in  tlie  fami- 
ly of  Alexander.  Fouche  ascribes  the 
whole  to  the  address  of  his  own  agent,  the 
Compte  de  Narbonne,  a  Frenchman  of  the 
»Jd  school,  witty,  pliant,gay,  well-manner- 


ed and  insinuating,  who  was  ambassador  at 
Vienna  in  the  month  of  January  1810. 

But  whether  the  successor  of  Josephine 
were  or  were  not  already  determined  up- 
on, the  measures  for  separating  this  amia- 
ble and  interesting  woman  from  him  whose 
fortunes  she  had  assisted  to  raise,  and  to 
whose  person  she  was  so  much  attached, 
were  in  full  and  public  operation  soon  after 
her  husband's  return  from  the  campaign 
of  Wagram.  Upon  the  3d  of  December, 
Buonaparte  attended  the  solemn  service  of 
Te  Deum  for  his  victories.  He  was  clad 
with  unusual  magniticence,  wearing  the 
Spanish  costume,  and  displaying  in  his  hat 
an  enormous  plume  of  feathers.  The 
Kings  of  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg,  who  at- 
tended as  his  satellites  on  this  occasion, 
were  placed  beside  him  in  full  uniform, 
and  remained  uncovered  during  the  cere- 
mony. 

From  the  Cathedral,  Napoleon  passed  to 
the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and 
boasted,  in  the  oration  he  addressed  to 
them,  of  the  victories  which  he  had  achiev- 
ed, and  the  trophies  which  he  had  ac- 
quired; nay,  he  vaunted  of  his  having  re- 
united Tuscany  to  the  Empire, — as  if  the 
spoiling  the  inoffensive  and  unresisting  wid- 
ow and  orphan  could  ever  be  a  legitimate 
subject  of  triumph.  From  the  existing  af- 
fairs of  Spain  no  direct  reason  for  gratula 
tion  could  be  derived  ;  but  when  Napoleon 
could  no  longer  claim  praise  from  things 
as  they  presently  stood,  he  was  profuse  in 
his  promises  of  a  rapid  change  to  the  bet- 
ter, and  spoke  as  a  prophet  when  he  ceas- 
ed to  be  the  reporter  of  agreeable  facts. 

"  When  I,"  he  said,  ''  show  myself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  terrifi- 
ed Leopard  shall  plunge  into  the  ocean,  to 
avoid  shame,  defeat,  and  destruction.  The 
triumph  of  my  arms  sh.all  be  that  of  the 
Genius  of  Good  over  the  Genius  of  Evil,  of 
moderation,  order,  and  morals,  over  civil 
war,  anarchy,  and  the  malevolent  passions." 
With  such  fair  colouring  will  ambition  and 
injustice  attempt  to  screen  their  purposes. 
.\  poetical  reply  from  Monsieur  des  Fon- 
tanes  assured  the  Emperor,  that  whatever 
was  connected  with  him  must  arise  to  gran- 
deur, whatever  was  subjected  to  any  other 
influence  was  tlireatened  with  a  speedy  fall. 
•■  It  was  therefore  necessary,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  to  submit  to  your  ascendancy,  whose 
counsels  are  at  once  recommended  by  he- 
roism and  by  policy."  To  this  speech 
Buonaparte  made  a  rejoinder,  in  which 
resuming  the  well-worn  themes  of  his  own 
praises,  he  alluded  to  the  obstacles  wliich 
he  had  surmounted,  and  conclutled,  "  land 
mv  family  will  always  know  how  to  sacri- 
fice our  most  tender  affections  to  the  in- 
terests and  welf.ire  of  the  Great  Nation." 
These  concluding  words,  tlie  meaning  of 
which  was  already  guessed  by  all  who  be- 
longed to  the  court,  were  soon  no  riddle  to 
tlie  public  in  general. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Napoleon  made 
Josephi'.e  "acquainted  with  the  rruf!  cer- 
taintv,  that  the  separation  was  nllimatelT 
determined  upon.  Bu*.  not  the  many  montlu 
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which  had  passed  since  the  suhject  was  first 
touched  upon  bv  F'ouclie — not  the  convic- 
tion which  she  must  have  long  since  re- 
ceived from  Yarious  quarters,  that  the  mras- 
ure  was  unalterably  resolved  upon,  could 
strengthen  her  to  hear  the  tonfiue  of  her  be- 
loved husband  announce  what  w.as  in  tact, 
though  no.  in  name,  a  sentence  of  repudia- 
tion. She  fell  into  a  lou'^  and  profound 
swoon.  Napoleon  was  much  affected,  but 
his  resolution  was  taken,  and  could  not  be 
altered.  The  preparations  for  the  separa- 
tion went  on  without  delay. 

On  the  loth  December,  just  ten  days  af- 
ter the  official  communication  of  her  fate 
had  been  given  to  the  Empress,  X.apolcon 
and  Josephine  appeared  in  presence  of  the 
Arch-Chancellor,  the  family  of  iVapoleon, 
the  principal  officers  of  state, — in  a  word, 
the  full  Imperial  Council.  In  this  assem- 
bly, Napoleon  stated  the  deep  national  in- 
terest which  required  that  he  should  have 
successors  of  his  own  body,  the  heirs  of 
his  love  for  his  people,  to  occupy  the 
throne  on  which  Providence  had  placed 
him.  He  informed  them,  that  he  had  for 
several  years  renounced  the  hope  of  having 
children  by  his  well-beloved  Empress  Jose- 
phine ;  and  that  therefore  he  had  resolved 
to  subject  the  feelings  of  his  heart  to  the 
good  of  the  state,  and  desire  the  dissolution 
of  their  marriage.  He  was.  he  said,  but  for- 
ty years  old,  and  might  well  hope  to  live  to 
train  up  such  children  as  Providence  might 
send  him,  in  his  own  sentiments  and  arts  of 
government.  Again  he  dwelt  on  the  truth 
ana  tenderness  of  his  beloved  spouse,  his 
pirtncr  during  fiflecn  years  of  happy  union. 
Crowned  as  she  had  been  by  his  own  hand, 
he  desired  she  should  retain  the  rank  of 
Empress  during  her  life. 

Josephine  arose,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  express- 
ed in  few  words  sentiments  similar  to  those 
of  her  husband.  The  Imperial  pair  then 
demanded  from  the  Arch-Chancellor  a  writ- 
ten instrument  in  evidence  of  their  mutual 
desire  of  separation  ;  and  it  was  crrantcd  ac- 
cordingly, in  all  due  form,  with  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Council. 

The  Scnjte  were  next  assembled  ;  and 
on  the  16th  December,  pronounced  a  con- 
Bultum,  or  decree,  authorizinir  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  as- 
suring to  Josephine  a  dowrv  of  two  millions 
of  francs,  and  the  rank  of  Empress  during 
her  life.  Addresses  were  voted  to  both  the 
Imperial  parties,  in  which  all  possible  chan- 
pcs  were  rung  on  the  duly  of  subjecting  our 
dearest  affections  to  the  public  good  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  in  e.xchaniring 
his  old  consort  for  a  young  one,  was  pro- 
claimed a  sacrifice,  for  which  the  eternal 
love  of  tirtj  French  people  could  alone  con- 
lole  his  heart. 

The  union  of  Napoleon  and  Jo.sephinn  be- 
ing thus  abrogated  by  the  supreme  civil 
power,  it  only  remained  to  procure  the  in- 
tervention of  the  spiritual  authorities.  The 
Arch-Chancellor,  duly  authorized  by  the 
Imperial  pair,  presented  a  request  for  this 
purpose  to  the  Diocesan  of  the  Officiality, 
or  ecclesiastics]  court  of  Paris,  who  did  not  ] 


hesitate  to  declare  the  marriage  dissolved, 
assigning,  however,  no  reason  for  such  their 
doom.  They  announced  it,  indeed,  as  con- 
forming to  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
usages  of  the  Gallicam  church — a  proposi- 
tion which  would  have  cost  the  learned  and 
reverend  officials  much  trouble,  if  tlicv  had 
been  required  to  make  it  good  either  by  ar- 
gument or  authority. 

When  this  sentence  had  finally  dissolved 
their  union,  the  Emperor  retired  to  St. 
Cloud,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  for  some 
days.  Josephine,  on  her  part,  took  up  her 
residence  in  the  beautiful  villa  of  Malmai- 
son,  near  St.  Cermains.  Here  she  princi- 
pally dwelt  for  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life,  which  were  just  prolonged  to  see  the 
first  fall  of  licr  husband  ;  an  event  which 
might  have  been  averted  had  he  been  con- 
tent to  listen  more  frequently  to  lier  lessons 
of  moderation.  Her  life  was  chielly  spent 
in  cultivating  tiie  fine  arts,  of  which  she 
collected  some  beautiful  specimens,  and  in 
pursuing  tlie  science  of  botany  ;  but  espe- 
cially in  the  almost  daily  practice  of  acts  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  of  which  the  En- 
glish d'-tenus,  of  whom  there  were  several 
at  St.  Germains,  frequently  shared  the  bene- 
fit. Napoleon  visited  her  very  frequently, 
and  always  treated  her  with  the  respect  to 
which  she  was  entitled.  He  added  also  to 
her  dowry  a  third  million  of  francs,  that  she 
might  feel  no  inconvenience  from  the  hab- 
its of  expense  to  which  it  was  her  foible  to 
be  addicted. 

This  important  state  measure  was  no 
sooner  completed,  than  the  (Jreat  Council 
w,as  summoned,  on  the  1st  February,  to  as- 
sist the  Emperor  in  the  selection  of  a  new 
spouse.  They  were  given  to  understand, 
that  a  match  with  a  Grand  Duchess  of  Rus- 
sia had  been  proposed,  but  was  likely  to  be 
embarrassed  by  disputes  concerning  reli- 
gion. A  daughter  of  the  King  of  Saxony 
was  also  mentioned,  but  it  was  easily  indi- 
cated to  the  Council  that  their  choice  ought 
to  fall  upon  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  .Aus- 
tria. At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
Eugene,  the  son  of  the  repudiated  Jose- 
phine, was  commissioned  by  the  Council 
to  propose  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  a 
match  betsveen  Napoleon  and  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa.  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  had  his  instructions  on  the  subject ; 
so  that  the  match  was  proposed,  discussed, 
and  decided  in  the  Council,  and  afterwards 
adjusted  between  pleninotentiaries  on  eith- 
er side,  in  the  space  ol^  twenty-four  hours. 
The  espousals  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Lou- 
isa were  celebrated  at  \'icnna,  11th  March 
1810.  The  person  of  Buonaparte  was  rep- 
resented by  his  favourite  Berthier,  while 
the  .\rchdukc  Charles  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony, in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  youthful  bride, 
acconinanied  by  the  Queen  of  Naples,  pro- 
ceedea  towards  France. 

With  good  taste.  Napoleon  dispensed  with 
the  ceremonies  used  in  the  reception  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  marriage  with 
Louis  XVL,  though  never  named  or  alluti- 
ed  to.  was  in  other  respects  the  model  of 
the   present  solemnity.     Near  Soissons,  a 
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single  horseman,  no  way  distinguished  by 
dress,  rode  past  the  carriage  in  which  the 
young  Empress  was  seated,  and  liad  the 
boldness  to  return,  as  if  to  reconnoitre 
more  closely.  The  carriage  stopped,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Napoleon,  breaking 
through  all  the  tediousness  of  ceremony, 
introduced  himself  to  his  bride,  and  came 
with  ber  to  Soissons.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  Paris  by  Buona- 
parte's uncle,  the  Cardinal  Fesch.-  The 
most  splendid  rejoicings,  illuminations,  con- 
certs, festivals,  took  place  upon  this  impor- 
tant occasion.  But  a  great  calamity  occur- 
red, which  threw  a  shade  over  those  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Prince  Schwarzeaberghad 
given  a  distinguished  ball  on  the  occasion, 
when  unhappily  the  dancing-room,  which 
was  temporary,  and  erected  in  the  garden, 
caught  fire.  No  etTorts  could  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  in  which  several  per- 
sons perished,  and  particularly  the  sister  of 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  himself.  This  tra- 
gic circumstance  struck  a  damp  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen, 
especially  when  it  was  remembered  that  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XVL  with  a  former  Prin- 
cess of  Austria  had  been  signalized  by  a 
similar  disaster. 

As  a  domestic  occurrence,  nothing  could 
more  contribute  to  Buonaparte's  happiness 
than  his  union  with  Maria  Louisa.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  her  with  Josephine,  by 
giving  the  latter  all  the  advantages  of  art 
and  grace  ;  the  former  tlic  charms  of  sim- 
ple modesty  and  innocence.  His  former 
Empress  used  every  art  to  support  or  en- 
hance her  personal  charms  ;  but  with  so 
much  prudence  and  mystery,  that  the  se- 
cret cares  of  her  toilette  coidd  never  be 
traced — her  successor  trusted  for  the 
lower  of  pleasing,  to  youth  and  nature. 
Josephine  mismanaged  her  revenue,  and  in- 
curred debt  without  scruple.  Maria  Loui- 
sa lived  within  her  income,  or  if  she  desir- 
ed any  indulgence  beyond  it,  whicli  was 
rarely  the  case,  she  .asked  it  as  a  favour 
of  Napoleon.  Josephine,  accustomed  to 
political  intrigue,  loved  to  manage,  to  in- 
fluence, and  to  guide  her  husband;  Ma- 
ria Louisa  desired  only  to  please  and  to 
obey  him.  Both  were  excellent  women, 
of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  fond- 
ly attached  to  Napoleon.  In  the  ditfcr- 
ence  between  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, we  can  easily  discriminate  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Parisian,  and  of  t!ic 
simple  (Jerman  beauty  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  the  artificial  character  should 
have  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the  West 
Indian  planter;  that  marked  by  nature  and 
simplicity,  to  a  princess  of  the  proudest 
court  in  I>iirope. 

Buonaparte,  whose  domestic  conduct  was 
generally  praiseworthy,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  kindness  to  his  princely  bride.  He 
observed,  however,  the  strictest  etiquette, 
and  recpiired  it  from  the  Empress.  If  it 
happened,  for  example,  as  was  often  the 
case,  that  he  was  prevented  from  attending 
at  t-he  hour  when  dinner  w.as  placed  on  the 
table,  he  was  displeased  if,  in  the  interim 
of  his  absence,  which  was  often  prolonged, 


she  cither  took  a  book,  or  had  recourse  to 
any  female  occupation, — if,  in  short,  he  did 
not  find  her  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  take  her  pl.ace  at  table.  Per- 
haps a  sense  of  his  inferior  birth  made  Na- 
poleon more  tenacious  of  tl>is  species  of 
form,  as  what  he  could  not  atibrd  to  relin- 
quish. On  the  other  hand,  Maiia  Louisa 
is  said  to  have  expressed  her  surprise  at 
her  husband's  dispensing  witli  the  use  of 
arms  and  attendance  of  guards,  and  at  his 
moving  about  with  the  freedom  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  although  this  could  be  no  great  nov- 
elty to  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  of 
Austria,  most  of  whom,  and  especiallv  the 
Emperor  Francis,  are  in  tlse  habit  of  mixing 
familiarly  with  the  people  of  Vienna,  at 
public  places,  and  in  the  public  walks. 

As  it  infiuencod  his  political  fate,  Buona- 
parte has  registered  his  complaint,  that  the 
.\ustrian  match  was  a  precipice  covered 
with  dowers,  which  he  was  rashly  induced 
to  approach  by  the  hopes  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. But  if  this  proved  so,  it  was  the 
Hiult  of  Napoleon  himself;  his  subjects  and 
his  allies  augured  very  dift'crently  of  its 
consequences,  and  to  himself  alone  it  was 
owing  that  these  auguries  were  disappoint- 
ed. It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that  a 
connexion  formed  v/ith  the  most  ancient 
Imperial  family  in  Christendom,  might  have 
induced  Buonaparte  to  adopt  some  of  those 
sentiments  of  moderation  which  regard 
rather  the  stability  than  the  increase  of  pow- 
er. It  constituted  apoiiit  at  which  he  might 
pause.  It  might  have  l)een  thought  that, 
satiated  with  success,  and  wearied  with  en- 
terprise, he  would  have  busied  himself  more 
in  consolidating  the  power  which  he  desir- 
ed to  transmit  to  his  expected  posterit)', 
than  in  aiming  at  rendering  his  grandeur 
more  invidious  and  more  precarious, by  fur- 
ther schemes  of  ambition.  Even  the  charms 
which  this  union  added  to  his  domestic  life, 
might,  it  was  hoped,  bring  on  a  taste  for  re- 
pose, which,  could  it  have  induenced  that 
fiery  imagination  and  frame  of  iron,  might 
have  been  of  such  essential  advantage  to 
Europe. 

Napoleon  knew  what  was  expected,  and 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  himself  before- 
hand for  the  disappointment  which  ho  fore- 
saw was  about  to  ensue. 

"The  good  citizens  rejoice  sincerely  at 
my  marriage.  Monsieur  ]•"'  he  said  to  L)e- 
cres.  his  minister. 

"  Very  much,  Sire." 

"  I  understiuid  they  think  the  Lion  will 
go  to  slumber,  ha  I" 

"To  speak  the  truth,  Sire,  they  entertain 
some  hopes  of  that  nature." 

Na])oleon  paused  an  instant,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  Thoy  are  mistaken  ;  yet  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Lion  ;  sliimlx;r  would  be  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  to  others.  But  see  you 
not  that  while  I  have  the  air  of  being  con- 
stantly the  attacking  party,  1  am,  in  fact, 
acting  only  on  the  defensive  ?"' 

This  sophism,  by  which  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  all  men,  that  his 
constant  wars  arose,  not  from  choice,  but 
out  of  the  necessity  of  his  situalioD,  will  ba 
best  discussed  'lereaAer. 
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In  the  ineantiinf'.  \vc  may  only  notice,  j  liance  with  the  Emperor  Francis,  tlic  means 
that  the  Emperor  Alexnndcr  judged  most  of  an  attack  upon  Russia;  ami  so  acaie 
accuratelv  of  the  consequences  of  the  Aus-  was  he  in  seeinjj  the  germs  of  future  and 
trian  matcii,  when  he  said,  on  reccivini;  the  :  more  desperate  wars,  in  a  union  from  which 
news,  Tiien  the  next  task  will  be,  to  drive  I  more  short-sighted  politicians  were  looking 
me  back  to  niv  forests;"  so  certain  he  was  for  the  blessings  of  peace, 
that  Napoleon  would  make  his  intimate  al- ' 
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ilmost  all  the  foreign  French  Settlements  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.— French 
Squadron  destroyed  at  the  Jste  of  Aix,  by  Lord  Cochrane, — and  al  the  /xic  of  Rotas, 
by  Lord  Callingwood. — Return  to  the  Rroccclings  in  Spain. — Sotilt  take.t  Oporto. — 
Attacked  and  Dtfeated  by  Sir  Artlmr  M'eilesley,  and  compelled  to  a  disusfious  Re- 
treat.— Fnrol  and  Corunna  retaken  by  the  Patriots. — Battle  of  Talavera.  gained  by 
Sir  Artliur  M'etle.^ley. — who,  nevertheless.  iJi  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  and  bigotry 
of  Cutstu.  is  compelled  to  retreat  upon  I'ortugal. — Created  Lord  Wellin'^ton. —  'Hit 
French  Armies  take  inany  Towns  and  strong  I'laces. — Supreme  Junta  retreat  to  Ca- 
diz.—  ['tisttbdued  spirit  of  the  Spa7iish  people. —  I'he  Guerilla  system. — Mutual  cru- 
elties of  the  Guerillas  and  the  French  Troops. — Growing  disappointment  of  Buona- 
parte.— His  immense  exertions. — A  large  Army  raised,  wider  the  name  of  the  Army 
of  Portugal,  commanded  by  ^fassena. — Lord  Wellington  compelled  to  remain  inac- 
lice,  from  his  inferiority  of  force. — Battle  of  Busaco,  in  ichich  the  French  are 
Defeated  with  great  loss. — Lord  Wellington's  fam,oiis  Retreat  on  Torres  Vedras. 


NoTWiTHSTANDiKG  the  Credit  which  Na- 
poleon had  acquired,  by  dictating  to  the 
House  of  Austria  the  triumphant  treaty  of 
Schoenbrun.andalsoby  allying  himself  with 
that  ancient  Imperial  House,  which  had,  on 
different  occasions,  showed  towards  him 
the  signs  of  persevering  enmity,  tliis  period 
of  his  history  did  not  pass  without  his  ex- 
periencing several  reverses  of  fortune.  The 
few  foreign  settlements  which  hitherto  re- 
mained united  to  France,  were  now  succes- 
sively t.iken  by  the  British.  Cayenne,  Mar- 
tinico,  Senegal,  and  Saint  Domingo,  were 
conquered  and  occupied  in  the  \Vest  In- 
dies ;  while  Lord  Collingvvood.  with  troops 
furnished  from  Sicily,  occupied  the  islands 
of  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo. 

\  French  squadron  of  men-of-war  being 
blockaded  in  the  roadatead  of  the  Isle  of 
.\ix,  the  determined  v.alour  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane was  employed  for  their  destruction. 
Fire-ships  were  sent  against  the  French 
vessels,  and  though  the  execution  was  less 
complete  than  had  been  expected,  owing 
to  some  misunderstanding  between  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Admiral  Gambier,  who  com- 
manded in  chief,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  ships  were  burnt,  or  driven  ashore 
and  destroyed.  Lord  CoUinjwood  also  de- 
stroyed an  important  French  convoy,  with 
the  armed  vessels  which  protected  it,  in  the 
Isle  of  Rosas.  Everything  announced  that 
England  retained  the  full  command  of  what 
has  been  termed  her  native  element ;  while 
the  transactions  in  Spain  showed,  that,  un- 
der a  general  who  understood  at  once  how 
to  gaiii  victories,  and  profit  by  them  when 
obtained,  the  land  forces  of  Britain  were  no 
less  formidable  than  her  navy.  This  sub- 
lect  draws  our  attention  to  the  affairo  of  the 
Peninsula,  where  it  might  be  truly  said 
"the  land  was  burning." 

The  evacuation  of  Corunna  by  the  "army 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore,  and  their  re- 
turn to  England,  which  their  disastrous 
condition  rendered  indispensable,  left  Soult 
Vol.  II.  D 


in  seeming  possession  of  Galicia.  Ferrol  and 
Corunna  having  both  surrendered  to  liim. 
But  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  cause  did 
not  lie  in  walls  and  ramparts,  but  in  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  gallant  patriots. 
'I'he  (ialicians  continued  to  distinguish 
tliem.'ielves  by  a  war  of  posts,  in  which  the 
invaders  could  claim  small  advantaires  ;  and 
when  Soult  determined  to  enter  Portugal, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Ney,  vviih  consider- 
able forces,  to  secure  his  communication 
with  Spain. 

Soult's  expedition  began  prosperously, 
though  it  was  doomed  to  terminate  very 
ditfcrcutly.  He  defeated  General  Romana, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat  lO  Sanibria. 
Tlie  frontier  town  of  Chaves  was  taken  by 
Soult,  after  some  resistance,  and  he  forced 
his  way  towards  Oporto.  But  no  so"'ner 
had  the  main  body  of  Soult's  army  left 
Chaves,  than,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  th? 
garrison,  the  place  was  relieved  by  an  in- 
surrectionary army  of  Portuguese,  under 
General  Silviera.  The  invader,  neglect- 
ing these  operations  in  his  rear,  continued 
to  advance  upon  Oporto,  carried  that  fine 
city  by  storm,  after  a  desultory  defence  of 
three  days,  and  suifered  his  troops  to  com- 
mit the  greatest  cruelties,  bo.h  on  the  sol- 
diers and  unarmed  citizens. 

But  when  Marshal  Soult  had  succeeded 
thus  far,  his  situation  became  embarrass- 
ing. The  Galicians,  recovering  their  full 
energy',  had  retaken  Vigo  and  other  places  ; 
and  Silviera,  advancing  from  Chaves  to  the 
bridge  of  Amarante,  interposed  botwixt  the 
French  general  and  Galicia,  and  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Span- 
iards. 

While  Soult  was  thus  cooped  up  in  Opor- 
to, the  English  ministry,  undaunted  by  the 
failure  of  their  late  expedition,  resolved  to 
continue  the  defence  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  enter  Into  still  clr>ser  alliance  with 
the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain.  f,'onsulting 
their  own   opinion   and  the  public    voice, 
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all  consideration  of  rank  and  long  service 
was  laid  aside,  in  order  to  confer  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  whicli  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  continent,  on  Sir  Authur  Wellesley, 
whose  conduct  in  the  battle  of  V'imeira, 
and  tlie  subsequent  explanations  which  he 
afforded  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  had 
taught  all  Britain  to  believe,  that  if  Portu- 
gal could  be  defended  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
the  victor  of  that  day.  He  was  scarce  land- 
*^  ed  at  Lisbon,  ere  he  fully  justified  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen.  He  crossed 
the  Douro  at  different  points  with  a  celerity 
for  vvhicli  the  French  were  unprepared, 
and,  after  a  brilliant  action  under  the  vvalls 
of  Oporto,  compelled  Soult  to  evacuate 
that  city,  and  commence  a  retreat,  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  resemble  that  of  Sir  John 
iMoore.  In  this  retrograde  movement,  the 
Frencli  left  behind  them  cannon,  equip- 
ments, bacrgage — all  that  can  strengthen  an 
army,  and  enable  it  to  act  as  such  ;  and, 
after  oil  these  sacrifices,  their  leader  could 
hardly  make  his  escape  into  Galicia,  with 
scarce  three-fourths  of  his  army  .remaining, 
where  he  found  great  difficulty  in  re-mod- 
elling his  forces.  Ney,  v/hom  he  had  left  as 
governor  of  that  province,  was  hard  press- 
ed by  the  patriots,  who  defeated  the  French 
in  several  battles,  and  eventually  retook 
the  towns  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna. 

.Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  prevented 
from  completing  Soult's  defeat  by  pursuing 
him  into  Galicia,  because,  after  the  Span- 
iards had  sustained  the  severe  defeat  of 
Tudela,  the  French  had  penetrated  into 
Andalusia  in  great  strength,  where  thev 
were  only  opposed  by  an  ill-equipped  and 
dispirited  army  of  40,000  men,  under  the 
rash  and  ill-starred  General  Cuesta.  It 
was  evident,  that  Marshal  Victor,  who  com- 
manded in  Andalusia,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  detached  a  considerable  part  of  his 
force  on  Lisbon,  supposing  that  city  had 
been  uncovered,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
carrying  his  forces  in  pursuit  of  Soult. 
Th.s  was  to  be  prevented,  if  possible.  The 
English  general  formed  the  magnificent 
plan,  for  which  Napoleon's  departure  to  the 
Austrian  campaign  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity,  of  inarching  into  .Andalusia, 
uniting  the  British  forces  with  those  of 
Cuesta,  and  acting  against  the  invaders 
with  such  vigour,  as  might  at  once  check 
their  progress  in  the  South,  and  endanser 
their  occupation  of  Madrid.  Unhappily, 
an  ill-timed  jealousy  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  ('uesta.  which  manifested  it- 
self in  every  possible  sliape,  in  which  fro- 
wardiiess,  and  a  petty  obstinacy  of  spirit, 
could  be  exhibited.  To  no  one  of  the  com- 
biii*d  plans,  submitted  to  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish general,  would  he  give  assent  or  ef- 
fectual concurrence  ;  and  when  a  favour- 
able oppriitunity  arrived  of  attacking  Vic- 
tor, before  lie  was  united  with  the  forces 
which  .Inseph  Buonaparte  and  Sebastiani 
were  brinsin?  from  Madrid  to  his  support, 
Cuesta  alleged  he  would  not  give  battle  on 
B  Sunday. 

The  golden  opportunity  was  thus  lost; 
and  when  the  allies  were  obliged  to  re- 
ceive battle  instead  of  giving  it,  on  the  'iSth 


July  1309.  it  was  without  the  advantagcf 
which  the  former  occasion  held  out.  Yet 
the  famous  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina, 
in  which  the  French  were  completely  de- 
feated, was,  under  these  unfavourable  cir 
cumstances,  achieved  by  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley. The  event  of  this  action,  in  which 
the  British  forces  had  been  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  double  their  own  num- 
ber, became,  owing  to  the  continued  wil- 
fulness of  Cuesta,  very  different  from  what 
such  a  victory  ought  to  have  produced. 
The  French  troops,  assembling  from  every 
point,  left  Sir  Arthur  no  other  mode  of  as- 
suring the  safety  of  his  army,  than  by  a  re- 
treat on  Portugal ;  and  for  want  of  means 
of  transport,  which  the  Spanish  general 
ought  to  have  furnished,  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  wounded  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Frencli.  They  were  treated 
as  became  a  courteous  enemy,  yet  the  in- 
cident afforded  a  fine  pretext  to  contest  the 
victory,  which  the  French  had  resigned  by 
flying  from  the  field. 

The  assertions  of  the  bulletins  in  the 
Moniteur  could  not  deceive  men  on  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  The  Spanish  Junta 
were  sensible  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  English  general,  and,  somewhat  of  the 
latest,  removed  Cuesta  from  the  command, 
to  m.anifest  their  disapprobation  of  this  un- 
accountable conduct.  At  home.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  was  promoted  to  the  peer- 
age, by  the  title  of  Lord  VVellington,  who 
was  destined  to  ascend,  with  the  universal 
applause  of  the  nation,  as  high  as  our  con- 
stitution will  permit.  But  Buonaparte  paid 
the  greatest  compliment  to  the  victor  of 
Talavera,  by  the  splenetic  resentment  with 
which  he  was  filled  by  the  news.  He  had 
received  the  tidings  hy  his  private  intelli- 
gence, before  the  officer  arrived  with  the 
regular  despatches.  He  was  extremely  ill 
received  by  the  Emperor;  and,  as  if  the 
messengers  had  been  responsible  for  the 
tidings  they  brought,  a  second  olficer,  with 
a  duplicate  of  the  same  intelligence,  was 
treated  still  more  harshly,  and  for  a  time 
put  under  arrest.  This  explosion  of  pas- 
sion could  not  be  occasioned  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  action,  for  the  experienced 
eye  of  Napoleon  must  have  discriminated 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  elfects  of 
victory  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the 
allied  armies;  but  he  saw  in  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  an  assurance  given  to  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  soldiers,  that,  duly  resist- 
ed, the  French  would  fly  from  them.  He 
foresaw,  also,  that  the  British  government 
would  be  tempted  to  maintain  the  contest 
on  the  continent,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
would  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  resis 
tance.  He  foresaw,  in  short,  that  war  of 
six  desperate  and  bloody  campaigns,  which 
did  not  terminate  till  the  battle  of  Tholouse, 
in  1814-. 

But  it  needed  no  anticipation  to  fill  Na- 
poleon's mind  with  anxiety  on  the  subject 
of  Spain.  It  is  true,  fortune  seemed  evcry- 
whoi'e  to  smile  on  his  arms.  Zara<;ossa, 
once  more  besieged,  maintained  its  Ibrmer 
name,  but  without  the  former  brilliant  re- 
sult.    After  a  defence  as  distinguished  a« 
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in  the  first  siege,  the  brave  garrison  and  ,  and  fortresses  to  which   we  have  .illurted, 
citizens,  deprived  of  means  of  defence,  and  '  when  tliev  found  themselves  checked,  baf 


desperate  of  all  hope  of  relief,  were  com 
pelled  to  surrender. 

Gerona,  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  were  all 
taken  after  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Catalonia,  the  most  warlike  of 
the  Spaaish  departments,  was  effectually 
Bubdued. 

Andalusia,  the  richest  province  which 
sustained  the    patriot  cause,  certniniv  was 


fled,  and  sometimes  defeated,  b_v  the  Cata- 
lans, under  Lacy,0'Donnell,  and  D'Eroles, 
wlio  maintained  the  patriotic  ca-jse  at  the 
liead  of  those  encr^'etic  marksmen,  the 
bomatenes,  or  Miquelets.  Nay,  while  the 
French  were  extending  their  seeming  con- 
quests to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  and  fiiun- 
dering  at  the  gates  of  Cadiz,  so  linle  were 
they  in  peaceful  possession  of  Navarre,  and 


conquered,  in  consequence  cf  a  total  defeat  j  the  other  provinces  adjoining  to  France, 
6U3t;iinfcd  by  the  Spanish  grand  army,  under  I  that  not  an  officer  with  despatches  could 
Areizaga,  at  Ocana,  November  1309,  after  I  pass  from  Burgos  to  Bayonne  without  a 
the  English  troops  had  retreated  to  the  powerful  escort,  and  bands  of  Spaniards  ev- 
I'ortuguese  frontier.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  !  en  showed  themselves  on  the  I'rench  fron- 
tier, and  passed  it  for  the  purpose  of  skir- 
mishing and  raising  contributions.  Such 
being  the  case  on  the  frontiers  nearest  to 
I'rance,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  t!iat  the 
midland  provinces  were  not  more  subordi- 
nate. In  fact,  through  the  whole  Peninsu- 
la the  Frencli  held  no  inihience  whatsoev- 
er that  was  not  inspired  by  the  force  of  the 
!)ayonet  and  sabre  ;  and  wliere  tiiese  could 
i:i>t  operate,  the  country  was  in  universal 
insurrection. 

The  basis  of  this  extensive  and  persever- 
ing resistance  was  laid  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Cucrilla,  or  partisan  warfare,  to 
\vhich  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
the  character  of  tlieir  country, are  peculiar- 
ly fitted,  and  which  offered  a  resistance  to 
the  invaders  more  formidable  by  far  than 
that  of  regular  armies,  because  less  tangi- 
ble, and  less  susceptible  of  being  crushed 
in  general  actions.  It  was  with  the  defend- 
ers of  Spain,  as  with  the  guardian  of  the  en- 
chanted castle  in  the  Italian  romance.  An 
armed  warrior  first  encountered  the  cham- 
pion who  tttenipted  the  adventure,  and 
when  he  had  fallen  under  tlie  sword  of  the 
awaken,  that  misfortunes,  v.hich  would  I  assailant,  the  post  which  he  had  occupied 
have  crushed  all  hope  in  any  other  people,  I  appeared  manned  by  a  body  of  pigmies, 
seemed  to  them  only  an  incentive  to  further  |  small  in  size,  but  so  numerous  and  so  en- 
and  more  desperate  resistance.  When  |  terprising  as  to  annoy  the  knight-errant  far 
they  talked  of  the  state  of  their  country,  j  niore  than  the  gigantic  force  of  his  first  ad- 
they  expressed  no  dismay  at  their  present    versary.     The  qualities  of  a  partijan,  or  ir- 


whose  road  was  cleared  by  this  last  success 
entered  Cordova  in  triumpli  upon  the  17th 
of  January  1810,  and  proud  Seville  itself  up- 
on the  1 7th  of  February  following.  Yet  the 
cMief  prize  of  victory  had  not  yet  been  gain- 
ed. The  Supreme  Junta  hail  effected  thc'ir 
retreat  to  Cadiz,  wliich  city,  situated  in  an 
island,  and  cut  ofi  from  the  mainland,  on 
one  side  by  a  canal,  and  on  the  other  three 
bv  tlie  ocean,  was  capable  of  the  moststren- 
ubus  dcfeuce. 

Cadiz  contained  a  garrison  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  Englisii,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
cuese.  under  the  command  of  General  Gra- 
ham, a  distiniiuished  officer,  whose  merits, 
like  those  of  Buonaparte,  had  been  first  dis- 
tmsiuished  at  tlie  siege  of  Toulon.  Mar- 
sh;'I  .Souit,  as  first  in  command  in  Spain, 
disposed  himself  to  form  the  siege  of  tliis 
city,  the  capture  of  which  would  have  been 
almost  the  dealh-knell  to  the  cause  of  the 
poiriots. 

But  although  these  important  successes 
read  well  in  the  Moniteur,  yet  such  was  the 
indomit.able  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
which    JN'apoleon    had   contrived   fully  to 


adverse  circumstances.  It  had  cost  their 
ancestors,  they  said,  two  centuries  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  Moors  ;  they  had  no 
d(iiJ>)r  that  in  a  shorter  time  tliey  should 
free  themselves  of  the  yoke  of  France  ;  but 
they  must  reckon  on  time  and  opportunity, 
as  well  as  val?:ur.     The  events  &f  the  war 


regular  soldier,  are  inherent  in  the  national 
character  of  the  Spaniard.  Calm,  temper- 
ate, capable  of  niucli  fatigue,  and  veiling 
under  a  cold  demeanour  an  ardent  and  fiery 
character,  they  are  qualified  to  wait  .fnr  op- 
portunities of  advantage,  and  are  not  easily 
discouraged  by  difficulty  or  defeat.  Cood 
marksmen  in  general,  and  hamding  the 
re  I  lance,  sword,  and  dagger  with  address,  they 
they  lhon;Tht  themselves  strongijit,  proved  I  are  formidable  in  an  ambush,  and  not  less 
Bometirn<?s  most  powerful,  where,  to  ail  hu-  j  so  in  a  close  melee,  where  men  tight  hand 
man  appearance,  they  seemed  weakest.  |  to  hand,  more  as  nature  dict;.tes  than  ac- 
Wliile  they  lost  Andalusia,  believed  to  be  |  cording  to  the  rules  of  war.  The  obstina- 
Bo  dffensible.  '.he  mountainous  province  of  i  cy  of  tlie  Castilian  character,  also,  hacl  its 
tialieia.  throuuh  which  the  French  had  so  j  advantages  in  this  peculiarslate  of  warfare 
lately  mirrhed  triumphantly  in  pursuit  of    iN'either  promises  nor  threats  made  any  ini- 


in  rnrmy  respects  gave  credi;  to  tlii-ir  hopes.  I 
The   Spaniards,  often   found  weak   where  I 


die  Bri'.ish.  taking  in  their  protfress  the  im- 
/>ortar:t  maritime  towns  of  Corunna  and  Fer- 
fol.  was  wrenched  from  the  conquerors  bv 
the  exertions  of  Homana,  assisted  by  the 
w'.Trlike  natives  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  unilisciplined  and  ill-equipped 
army. 

In  Catalonia,  too,  the  French  hod  hardlv 


pression  on  tliem;  and  the  severities  exe- 
cuted in  fulfilment  of  menaces,  only  inflam- 
ed the  spirit  of  hostility  by  that  of  private 
revenjie,  to  wliich  tlie  Spaniard  is  far  more 
accessible  than  either  to  the  voice  of  cau 
lion  or  persuasion. 

JVeilher  were  the   officers   less  qualified 
for  the  ta-ok  th.in  the  men.     The  command 


liiiiC  to  accompliiih  the  conquest  of  towns  .  of  a  guerilla  was   of  a  character  not  to  b« 
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desired  by  any  who  did  not  find  himself 
equal  to.  and  in  some  measure  called  upon 
to  accept,  the  dangerous  pre-eminence. 
There  were  few  Spanish  officers  possessed 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  war,  and  of 
course  few  adequate  to  lead  armies  into  the 
field  ;  but  the  properties  necessary  for  a 
nuerilla  leader  are  imprinted  in  the  human 
rnind,  and  ready  for  exercise  whenever  they 
are  required.  These  leaders  were,  as  it 
chanced  :  some  of  them  men  of  high  birth 
and  military  education ;  some  had  been 
smugglers  or  peasants,  or  had  practised 
other  professions  ;  as  was  discovered  from 
their  noms-de-guerre,  as,  the  Curate,  the 
I^octor,  the  Shepherd,  and  so  forth.  Many 
(if  their  names  will  be  long  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  their  gallant  actions ; 
and  those  of  others,  as  of  Minaandthe  Em- 
pecinado,  will,  at  the  same  time,  remind  us, 
of  tlie  gross  ingratitude  with  which  their 
heroic  efforts  have  been  rewarded. 

These  daring  men  possessed  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  passes,  strengths, 
woods,  mountains,  and  wildernesses,  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  warred  ;  and  the 
exact  intelligence  which  they  obtained  from 
the  peasantry,  made  them  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  motions  of  tlie  enemy. 
Was  too  weak  a  French  detachment  moved, 
it  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  off;  was  the  gar- 
rison too  feeble  at  the  place  which  it  left, 
the  fort  was  taken.  The  slightest  as  well 
as  the  most  import^ant  objects,  met  the  at- 
tention of  the  guerillas ;  a  courier  could 
not  move  without  a  large  escort,  nor  could 
the  intrusive  King  take  the  amusement  of 
hunting,  however  near  to  his  capital,  unless, 
like  Earl  Percy  in  the  ballad,  attended  by  a 
guard  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Jura- 
inentados,  those  .Spaniards  that  is,  who  had 
swori  allegiance  to  King  Joseph,  were  of 
course  closely  watched  by  the  guerillas, 
and  if  they  rendered  themselves  inconven- 
iently or  obno.\iously  active  in  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  were  often  kidnapped 
and  punished  as  traitors ;  e.xamples  which 
rendered  submission  to,  or  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  French,  at  least  as  imprudent 
as  boldly  opposing  the  invaders. 

The  numbers  of  the  guerillas  varied  at 
difl'erent  times,  as  the  chiefs  rose  or  declin- 
ed in  reputation,  and  as  they  possessed  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  followers.  Some 
led  small  flying  armies  of  two  thousand  and 
upwards.  Others,  or  the  same  chiefs  under 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  had  only  ten  or  twenty 
followers.  The  French  often  attempted  to 
siirprise  and  destroy  the  parties  by  which 
they  suffered  most,  and  for  that  purpose  dc- 
tacned  moveable  columns  from  difleront 
noints,  to  assemble  on  the  rendezvous  of 
the  guerilla.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their 
activity  and  dexterity  on  such  expeditions, 
they  rarely  succeeded  in  catching  their  ene- 
my at  iinawaresi;  or  if  it  so  happened,  the 
individuals  con';posing  the  band  broke  up, 
and  dispersed  by  w.ays  only  known  to  them- 
selves ;  and  wlion  the  French  officers  ac- 
counted them  totally  annihilated,  they  were 
again  assembled  on  another  point,  exercis- 
ing a  partisan  war  on  the  rear,  and  upon  the 
communications,  of  those   who  lately  ex- 


pected to  have  them  at  their  mercy.  Thus 
invisible  when  they  were  sought  for,  the 
guerillas  seemed  everywhere  present  when 
damage  could  be  done  to  the  invaders.  To 
chase  them  was  to  pursue  the  wind,  and  to 
circumvent  them  was  to  detain  water  with  a 
sieve. 

Soult  had  recourse  to  severity  to  intimi 
date  these  desultory  but  most  annoying  en- 
emies, by  publishing  a  proclamation,  threat- 
ening to  treat  the  members  of  the  guerillas, 
not  as  regular  soldiers,  but  as  banditti  taken 
in  the  fact,  and  thus  execute  such  of  them 
as  chanced  to  be  made  prisoners.  The 
chiefs,  in  reply  to  this  proclamation,  pub- 
lished a  royal  decree,  as  they  termed  it, 
declaring  that  each  Spaniard  was,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  a  soldier,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  all  military  privileges 
when  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands.  They 
therefore  announced,  that,  having  ample 
means  of  retaliation  in  their  power,  tliey 
would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  them,  by 
executing  two  Frenchmen  for  every  one  of 
their  followers  who  should  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  Soult's  unjust  and  inhuman  proc- 
lamation. These  threats  were  fulfilled  on 
both  sides.  It  is  said,  a  horrid  example  of 
cruelty  was  given  by  a  French  general, 
who  in  a.  manner  crucified,  by  nailing  to 
trees,  eight  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tnken 
from  the  guerillas  of  the  Empecinado. 
The  daring  Spaniard's  passions  were  wound 
up  too  high  to  listen  either  to  pity  or  fear  ; 
he  retaliated  the  cruelty  by  nailing  the 
same  number  of  Frenchmen  to  the  same 
trees,  and  leaving  them  to  fill  the  forest  of 
Guadarama  with  their  groans.  But  these 
excesses  became  rare  on  either  side,  for 
the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties  soon 
led  them  to  recur  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
war. 

We  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  this  singular  warfare, 
which  constitutes  a  curious  and  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
serves  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  subject, 
by  the  most  formidable  military  means,  a 
people  who  are  determined  not  to  submit 
to  the  yoke.  The  probability  of  the  case 
had  not  escaped  the  acute  e^e  of  Buona- 
parte himself,  who,  though  prescient  of  the 
consequences,  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  seizing  upon  this  splen- 
did sovereignty,  and  who  was  still  deter- 
mined, as  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  him- 
self, to  reign  at  least  over  Spain,  if  he 
could  not  reign  over  the  Spanish  people. 
But  even  this  stern  wish,  adopted  in  ven- 
geance rather  than  in  soberness  of  mind, 
could  not,  if  gratified,  have  removed  the 
pcrplex'ty  which  was  annexed  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  spirit  of  calculation 
which  was  one  of  his  great  attributes,  had 
reckoned  that  Spam,  when  in  his  hands, 
would  retain  the  same  channels  ofweal'h 
which  she  had  possessed  from  her  SoulJi 
.'Vmeriean  provinces.  Had  he  been  able  to 
carrv  into  execution  his  whole  plan— h.ad 
the  Old  King  really  embarked  for  Peru  or 
Mexico,  it  might  have  happened  that  Na- 
poleon's influence  over  Charles,  his  Qucca, 
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ind  Ker  fivourite  Godoy,  could  have  benn 
used  to  re;ilize  these  expectations.  'Put  in 
cojiseniK'nce  of  the  rupture  which  had  la- 
ker.' place,  the  Spanish  colonies,  at  first 
Likine  part  with  the  patriots  of  the  niothor 
country,  made  lar'^jo  rcniittaiiccs  to  Cidiz 
for  the  support  of  the  war  against  the 
French  ;  and  when  afterwards,  .adopting 
another  view  of  tlie  subject,  tl.j  opportuni- 
ty appeared  to  them  favourable  for  elfect- 
in-^  tlieir  own  independence,  the  goldrn 
t:d°  which  annually  carried  tribute  to  Old 
Spiiii  vas  entirely  dried  up. 

Tliis  Buo.->..ip;irt'e  had  not  reckoned  upon, 
and  he  had  now  to  regret  an  improvident 
aviiiitv,  sioiilar  to  that  of  Esop's  boy.  who 
killid  the  bird  which  laid  eggs  of  gold. 
The  disappointment  was  as  groat  as  unci- 
poctod.  Napoleon  had,  from  his  private 
treasure,  and  the  means  he  pos-scsscd  in 
France.  disc}iar;red  the  whole  etpense  of 
ti;p  two  large  armies,  by  whom  tlse  territo- 
ry of  Spain  was  first  occu])ied  ;  and  it  was 
niitural  for  him  to  suppose,  tliat  in  tliis^as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  French  troops 
should,  after  this  first  expedition,  iie  paid 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  prov- 
inces in  v.liich  they  were  quartered.  This 
was  the  rather  to  be-expecte),  when  .\n- 
dalusia,  Grenada,  X'alcncia,  fertile  and  rich 
provinces,  were  added  to  the  districts  over- 
run by  the  invading  army.  J3ut  so  general 
was  the  disinclination  to  the  French,  so 
'iniversal  the  disappearance  of  specie,  so 
unintermitring  the  disturbances  excited  by 
the  guerillas,  that  both  King  Joseph,  his 
court,  and  the  French  army,  were  obliged 
to  have  constant  recourse  to  Napoleon  for 
the  means  of  supporting  them.^elves  ;  and 
such  large  remittances  were  made  for  these 
purposes,  that  in  all  the  countries  occupi- 
ed by  the  French,  the  Spanish  coin  gradu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  circulation,  and 
wna  replaced  hy  that  of  France.  The  be- 
ing obliged,  therefore,  to  se:id  supplies  to 
the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  expected 
to  receive  them,  ^?.is  a  subject  ot  great 
niDrtitication  to  Napoleon,  which  was  not, 
however,  (he  only  one  connected  with  the 
government  he  had  established  there. 

In  accenting  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  Joseph,  who  was  a  man 
of  sense  and  penetration,  must  have  been 
putficiently  av/are  that  it  was  an  emblem 
of  borrowed  and  dependent  soverei<;nty, 
gleaming  but  with  such  refiectcd  light  as 
his  brother's  Imperial  diadem  might  shed 
upon  it.  He  could  not  but  know,  that  in 
making  him  King  of  Spain,  Napoleon  re- 
tained over  hini  a!'  his  rights  as  a  subject 
nf  France,  to  whose  Emperor,  in  his  resj-Tl 
as  well  as  personal  capacity,  he  still, 
though  a  nominal  monarch,  was  accounted 
to  owe  all  v.issalage.  For  this  he  must 
have  been  fully  prepared.  But  Joseph, 
<vho  h?d  a  share  of  the  family  pride,  ex- 
pected to  possess  with  all  others,  save 
IJuonaparte,  the  external  appearance  at 
least  of  sovereignty,  and  was  much  dissnt- 
Lsfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  marshals 
and  generals  sent  by  his  brother  to  bis  as- 
•iulance.  Each  of  these,  accustomed  to 
command  his  own  separate  corps  d'arrn're, 


■  with  no  sf.bordination  save  that  to  the  Em- 
peror only,  proceeded  to  act  on  his  own 
authority,  and  his  own  responsibility,  levi- 
ed contributions  at  pleasure,  and  reganed 
the  authority  of  King  Josejili  as  that  of 
a  useless  and  inelfeciive  civilian,  who  fol- 
lowed tlic  march  along  with  the  inipedi 
inents  and  baagage  of  the  camp,  and  to 
whom  little  honour  was  reckoned  due,  and 
no  obedience.  In  a  word,  so  complicated 
became  the  state  of  the  war  and  of  the 
government,  so  embarrassing  the  rival  pic 
len'ions  si;t  up  by  the  several  French  gen- 
erals, against  Joseph  and  against  each  oth- 
er, that  when  Joseph  came  to  Paris  to  as- 
sist at  the  marri.agc  of  Napoleon  and  M.irii 
Louisa,  he  made  an  express  demand  that 
all  the  Frencli  troops  in  Spain  should  be 
placed  under  his  own  command,  or  rather 
that  of  his  Major-Ciencral ;  and  incase  tliis 
was  declined,  he  proposed  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  or,  what  was  equivalent,  that  the 
French  auxiliaries  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Spain.  Ruonapnrte  had  on  a  former 
occasion  named  his  brother  generali.wiino 
of  the  troops  within  his  pretended  domains  ; 
he  now  agreed  that  the  French  geiieral.-j 
s'^rviiig  in  Spain  should  be  subjected, 
without  exce,/tion,  to  the  control  of  Mar- 
shal Jourdan,  as  Major-General  of  King 
Joseph.  liut  as  these  commanders  were 
removed  from  Buonaparte's  immediate  eye, 
and  were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  both  to  tlis  intrnsive  King 
and  to  Napoleon,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
them  to  contrive  to  play  oif  the  one  against 
the  other,  and  in  fnct  to  conduct  tliem- 
selves  as  if  independent  jf  both. 

These  very  einbair.assing  circumstances 
were  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  army,  which,  having  twice  driven 
the  Frepch  from  Portugal,  showed  no  in- 
tention of  returning  to  their  ships,  but  lay 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
re.ady  to  encourage  and  assist  the  continued 
resistance  of  Spain.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  commander-in-chief  that  thcirdiities 
were  for  the  present  in  a  great  measure  lim- 
ited to  those  of  nil  army  of  observation,  ll' 
tlie  troops  which  assisted  irt  the  ill-advised 
Walcheren  expedition  had  been  united  to 
those  under  Lord  Wellingto.  ,  they  would, 
at  a  I0.SS  infinitely  less,  and'  yet  greatly 
more  honourably  incu.'red,  have  driven  the 
French  beyond  the  I'bro,  or  more  prouably, 
have  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Spain. 
But  our  cabinet,  tliough  adopting  new  and 
more  bold,  as  well  as  more  just  idcis  of  the 
force  of  the  country,  could  not  be  expected 
perhaps  all  at  once,  and  amidst  the  clamour 
of  an  Opjjosition  who  saw  nothing  but  reck- 
less desperation  in  whatever  measures  were 
calculated  to  resist  Frsnce,  to  hazard  so 
much  of  the  national  force  upor.  one  single 
adventure,  although  bearing  in  their  own 
eyes  a  promising  aspect.  Statesmen,  and 
even  those  of  no  mean  character,  are  apt  to 
for.f^et,  that  where  a  large  supply  of  men 
and  money  is  necessary  to  insure  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at,  it  is  miserable  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  economize  either ;  and  that  such 
ill-timed  thrift  must  render  the  dilficultieg 
attending  the  expediti<>n  either  altoMethe» 
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insurmountabli;,  or  greatly  add  to  the  loss 
which  mufct  be  encouutered  to  overconis 
tliern. 

In  the  meantime,  Buonaparte,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Peninsula,  convulsed  as  it  was 
by  civ.  i  war  m  every  province — lialf-subdu- 
ed  and  half-emancipated, — caused  him  an 
immense  expense,  as  well  as  endless  con- 
trachction  and  mortilication, — stood  much 
in  the  condition,  to  use  a  popular  simile,  of 
one,  who.  having  hold  of  a  wolf,  feels  it 
equally  dilFicult  to  overpower  tlie  furious 
animal,  and  dangerous  to  let  hirn  go.  His 
power  over,  tiie  general  mind,  however, 
rested  a  great  deal  on  the  opinion  commonly 
received,  that  he  was  destined  to  succeed 
in  wliatever  enterprise  he  uiulertook.  He 
liimself  entertained  some  such  ideas 
concerning  the  force  of  liis  own  destiny; 
and,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his  temper  or  his 
policy  to  abandon  what  he  had  once  under- 
taken, he  determined  to  make  a  gigantic 
effort  to  drive  the  Leopards  and  their  Sea- 
poy  General,  as  tiic  French  papers  called 
the  British  and  LiOrd  VVoUi-igton,  out  of  Por- 
tugal ;  to  possess  himself  of  Lisbon  5  and 
to  simt  that  avenue  against  foreign  forces 
again  attempting  to  enter  the  Peninsula. 

In  obedience  to  the  Ei.iperor's  com- 
mands, an  army,  to  be  termed  that  of  Por- 
tugal, was  assembled,  on  a  scale  which  the 
I'eninsula  had  scarcely  yet  seen.  It  was 
called  by  the  French  themselves  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men,  but  certainly 
rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  num- 
ber of  eighty  thousand.  This  large  force 
was  put  under  the  co;nmaud  of  Massena, 
Prince  ol  F.ssling  the  greatest  name  in  the 
I'rench  ar.ny,  after  that  of  Napoleon,  and  so 
f.ivoured  by  forruue,  that  his  master  was 
wont  to  call  him  t  e  Spoilt  Child  of  Victory. 

Lord  W^e!lii:g'":.i's  British  troops  did  not 
t>xceed  twenty-five  tho'.isand  in  n-mber,  and 
there  were  among  them  so  many  invalids, 
that  his  motions  were  necessarily  entirely 
tnited  to  the  defensive.  He  had,  hovvev- 
tr,  a  subsidiary  orce  under  his  command, 
co.isisting  of  th  rty  thousand  Portuguese, 
!'.i  whom  other  generals  might  have  rested 
little  confidence  ;  but  they  were  receiving 
British  pay  and  British  allowances,  were 
disciplined  ii.  the  liritish  manner,  and  com- 
manded by  British  otticrs  ;  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  had  seen  the  unwarlike  Hindu 
beha'.e  himself  in  similar  circumstances 
like  a  companion  not  unworthy  of  the  Eng- 
lish sold'er,  had  little  doubt  of  being  able 
to  awaken  the  dormant  and  suppressed,  but 
natur.d  ardour  of  the  natives  of  Portugal. 
This  force  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
trained  under  the  auspices  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  ar  olficcr  who  has  eternal  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  for  the  geu- 
prous  manner  in  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  labour,  which  had  at  first  little  that  was 
flattering  or  promising ;  and  for  the  very 
great  perfection  'o  which,  by  dint  of  skill. 
!;ooJ  temoor,  and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, he  was  able  to  bring  his  task  to  com- 
pletion at  such  an  important  crisis. 

It  was,  ho'.vover,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  avoid  trusting  too  much  to  the  Por- 
tuguese troops,  wl:ich  were  so  recently  lev- 


ied and  trained,  until  they  had  acquired 
something  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the 
theory,  of  the  military  profession. 

Tlius,  between  the  weak  state  of  the 
British,  and  the  imperfect  discipline  of  the 
Portuguese,  Lord  \Vellington  was  reduced 
to  temporary  inactivity,  and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  the  frontier  places  of  Ciudad 
Piodrigo  anJ  .\lmeida  taken  almost  in  the 
presence  of  his  army.  The  fears  of  the 
British  nation  were  as  usual  excited  in  an 
unreasonable  degree  by  these  two  s  nister 
events  ;  but  they  had  both  come  witiuntlie 
calculations  of  Lord  Wellington,  whose  ad- 
vance to  the  front  was  without  the  intention 
of  incurring  any  risk  for  the  preservation  of 
those  places,  but  mcTely,  by  inducing  the 
garrisons  to  hold  out,  to  protract  as  long  as 
possible  a  defence,  the  duration  of  which 
must  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  allies 
and  wasteful  to  the  French. 

The  position  on  which  he  meant  to  main- 
tain the  defence  of  Portugal,  had  been  long 
s-nce  fixed  upon,  and  I  he  fortifications  had 
been  ?s  long  in  progress.  It  was  that  of 
Torres  X'edras,  where,  as  appears  from  his 
own  evidence  before  the  Cintra  Court  of 
Inquiry,  he  had  expected  Junot  to  make  a 
defence,  alter  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  All 
Lord  Wellington's  previous  movements 
were  adjusted  carefully,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  enemy  from  his  supplies  and 
communications  to  that  point,  beyond  which 
he  proposed  the  invader  should  pass  no  far- 
ther. 

Admirably  as  Lord  Wellington's  premis- 
es were  connected  with  the  conclusion  he 
aimed  .at.  chance,  or  rather  the  presumption 
of  the  French  general,  favoured  iiim  with 
an  unexpected  opportunity  of  adding  glory 
to  a  retreat,  which  was  dictated  by  pru- 
dence. Massena,  if  he  did  justice  to  Brit- 
ish courage,  thought  himself  entitled  to  set 
the  military  skill  of  their  general  at  utter 
defiance.  He  saw,  indeed,  their  retrograde 
movements  from  the  banks  of  the  Coa  to- 
wards Lisbon,  conducted  with  all  the  delib- 
erate and  guarded  caution  of  a  game  of 
chess  ;  l^ut  stili  these  movements  were  rt:t- 
ro^rade,  nor  could  he  resist  the  temptation, 
hv  a  bold  and  sudden  attack,  to  attempt  to 
precipitate  tho  retreat  of  the  Briti.'h,  ar.d 
drive  them,  if  not  into  the  sea,  at  least  into 
their  ships,  to  which  he  doubted  not  they 
wore  ultimately  bound. 

This  led  to  the  battle  of  Busaco,  which 
was  fought  on  the  27lh  of  September  1810. 

Upon  that  memorable  day  the  British  ar- 
my was  assembled  on  the  Sierra,  or  ridjc 
of  the  hills  called  Busaco.  Masseni,  by 
turning  the  extremity  ot' the  ridge,  might 
have  compelled  the  English  general  to  re- 
commence his  retreat  ;  but  he  meditated  a 
direct  attack  on  the  position.  It  was  made 
by  five  strong  divisions  of  the  French.  'I'wo 
attacked  on  the  rigl.t.  one  of  which .  foroin;- 
its  way  to  the  top  of  tlie  ridge,  wps  bayonet- 
ed and  driven  hea<llong  down  ;  the  other, 
suffering  great  loss  from  the  fire,  gave  way 
before  reaching  tlie  top.  Three  divisions 
attacked  on  the  left,  with  nearly  the  same 
fate.  Defeated  upon  such  unfavourable 
ground,  the   enemy  lost,   it  was  comirited. 
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It  '.east  twt)  thousnnd  raen  slain,  besides 
very  many  wounded.  The  moral  ctfectpf 
llie  battle  of  Biisaco  was  immeiise.  It  as- 
sured both  the  English  themselves,  ai^d  the 
people  of  Portugal  that  the  retreat  of  Lord 
Wellington's  ai  my  was  not  the  etiect  of 
fear,  but  of  a  deliberate  choice.  It  evinced, 
also,  what  degree  of  trust  might  be  sccuie- 
ly  reposed  in  the  Portuguese  levies.  "They 
had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  conteiid- 
iiig,"  said  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  otRcial 
despatch,  "  in  the  same  ranks  with  British 
troops  ;'■  and  they  felt  their  own  confidence 
rise  as  their  merits  became  acknowledged. 

The  French  army,  declining  any  farther 
attack  on  the  Sierra;  proceeded  to  turn  its 
extremity,  and  move  upon  Lisbon  by  way  of 
foimbra.      Here     Massena   established   a 
strong   rear-guard   with    his   hospitals   and  I 
wounded,  but  the  inspiration  occasioned  by  | 
the  victo'v  of  Busaco  had  not  yet  subsided  j 
among  the   Portuguese.     Colonel  Trant,  a 
British  olRcer,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
Portuguese  militia,    rushed    gallantly  into  | 
Coinibra,  and  ca.-ricd  the  place  by  a  sudden  | 
attack.     About  five  thousand  men,  many  of  | 
course  wound, d,  with  all  the  I-'rench  hospi- 
tal stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese ;  and  Massena,  who  could  not  recov- ; 
er  the  place,  sulFered  all  the  loss  of  stores  | 
and  provisions  which  that  city  afforded  as  a 
depot,  and  which  the  fertile  district  in  the 
neighl3ourhood  might  have  enabled  him  to 
Collect. 

(Jreat  was  the  surprise  of  both  armies, 
when  the  retreat  of  the  British,  and  ad- 
vance of  the  French,  suddenly  terminated.  1 
The   former   entered   a    regular  position, ! 


which,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  skill  and 
labour,  had  been  rendered  almost  impreg- 
nable, being  most  formidably  protected  by 
field-works  and  heavy  guns.  They  found 
that  tlie  Tagus  and  port  of  Lisbon  afforded 
them  assurance  of  subsistence,  even  in  plen- 
ty, and  that  their  inferiority  in  numbers  was 
completely  made  up  to  them  by  the  strength 
of  their  position. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
fondly  expected  to  enter  Lisbon  as  con- 
querors, found  themselves  in  a  country  wast- 
ed by  the  hands  of  its  cultivators  ;  with- 
out hospitals  or  magazines  in  their  rear  ;  in 
front  a  foe,  of  whom  they  had  lately  felt  the 
strength  ;  and  around,  a  hosliie  population, 
for  the  greater  part  in  arms.  If,  iii  such  a 
situation,  iMassena  could  be  said  to  besiege 
Lisbon,  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  suffering  those  extremities  of  fam- 
ine which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  be- 
leaguered party.  He  seemed,  by  some 
strange  transmutation,  to  have  changed  lots 
with  the  natives  ot  Lisbon,  and  to  suffer  ail 
the  evils  which  he  expected  to  inflict. 

The  war  now  paused  on  both  sides.  Lord 
Wellington  had  reached  the  point  of  his  de- 
fence. Massena  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to 
commence  his  attack.  The  deer  was  turn 
ed  to  bay,  but  the  dog  sprung  not.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were'  rested  upon  the 
Tagus,  on  whose  banks  were  to  be  decided 
the  pretensions  to  superiority  asserted  by 
two  great  generals  in  the  name  of  two  migh- 
ty nations.  But  that  event  was  suspended 
for  several  months,  during  which  it  .s  fit- 
ting that  we  should  resume  the  narrative  of 
other  matters. 
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Si.Nrp.  Bnonaparte  obtained,  in  I80i,  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  French  Republic,  a 
thangr:*  had  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
his  principles  of  p)vcrnment,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  statesmen  whom  he  em- 
ployed as  liis  ministers  and  advisers.  For 
the  first  two  years,  and  more,  he  had  gov- 
•Tned  on  the  principle  of  a  limited  mon- 
a.ch,  who  avails  himself  of  the  best  talents 
tie  can  find  among  his  subjects,  and  shows  a 
Hefcrcnre  to  those  who  are  distinguished, 
either  for  the  political  part  which  they  have 
performed,  or  the  share  they  possess  in  the 
(;ood  opinion  of  the  public.  Among  his  ad- 
tlsers  at  this  period,  we  find  many  of  the 
»ading    men  of  the  P..evolulion;  persons 


who,  though  they  had  been  induced  from  va- 
rious motives  to  see  the  rise  of  Napoleon 
with  eciuanimity,  and  even  to  aid  him,  then 
their  equal,  in  his  attempt  to  climb  to  su- 
preme pow  er.  yet  still  remembered  in  v/hat 
relation  *)«  and  they  had  originally  stood  to 
each  other.  In  counselling  an  Emperor, 
these  statesTien  did  it  with  the  more  free- 
dom that  they  remembered  a  period  whe.T 
they  were  on  a  level  with  him,  nay,  per 
haps,  when  they  stood  a  good  deal  higher. 
This  period  of  his  reign,  during  whii  ti 
Napoleon  suffered  the  wild  and  powerfi)) 
(lights  of  his  own  ambition  to  be  in  some  de- 
gree restrained  and  directed  by  the  jud'.'- 
ment  of  others,  formed  the  most  laudable 
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and  useful  certainly,  if  not  the  most  bril- 
liaut  part  of  his  career.  But  gradually  as 
his  power  became  augmented  and  consoli- 
dated, the  Emperor  began  to  prefer  that 
class  of  complaisant  ministers,  wlio  woukl 
rather  reflect  his  own  opinions,  prefaced 
with  additional  recommendations  and  argu- 
ments, than  less  courteously  attempt  to  I 
criticise  and  refute  them.  i 

The  history  of  Kapoleon  justifies,  or  at 
least  excuses  him,  for  falling  into  this  nat- 
ural error.  He  felt,  and  justly,  that  he  was 
the  sole  projector  of  his  gigantic  plans,  and 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  agent  who  car- 
ried them  through  ;  and  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, that,  because  he  did  so  much,  he 
might  as  well  do  the  whole.  The  schemes 
■which  he  had  himself  originally  formed, 
were  executed  by  his  own  military  genius  ; 
and  thus  it  seemed  as  if  the  advice  of  coun- 
sellors, so  indispensable  to  other  princes, 
might  be  unnecessary  to  a  sovereign  who 
had  shown  himself  all-sufficient  alike  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field.  Yet  this,  though 
a  plausible,  was  a  delusive  argument,  even 
though  it  appeared  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
actual  fact.  It  may  he  true,  that  in  Buona- 
parte's councils,  few  measures  of  conse- 
quence were  suggested  by  his  ministers, 
and  liiat  he  himself  generally  took  the  lead 
in  affairs  of  importance.  But  still  it  was  of 
great  consequence  that  such  plans,  having 
been  proposed,  should  be  critically  weigh- 
ed, and  canvassed  by  men  of  too  much  e.^- 
perience  to  be  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  too  much  courage  to  be  prevented 
from  spealsing  their  mind.  The  advice  of 
such  men  as  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  operat- 
ed as  a  restraint  upon  schemes  hastily 
adopted,  or  opinionativtly  maintained  ;  and 
their  influence,  though  'inseen  and  unheard, 
save  iu  the  Imperial  cabinet,  might  yet  be 
compared  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  which, 
though  invisible,  serves  to  steady  her 
among  the  waves,  and  regulate  the  force  by 
which  she  is  propelled  by  her  swelling  can- 
vass ;  or  to  the  pendulum  of  a  time-piece, 
which  checks  and  controls  the  mainspring 
of  the  machinery.  Yet  though  Buonaparte 
must  have  been  sensible  of  tliese  advanta- 
ges, he  was  still  more  accessible  to  the 
feelings  of  jealousy,  which  made  him  sus- 
pect, that  these  statesmen  were  disposed 
rather  to  establish  separate  interests  for 
themselves  in  the  government  and  nation, 
than  to  hold  themselves  completely  depen- 
dent on  the  Imperial  authority, 

Tlie  character  of  both  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche,  indeed,  authorized  some  such  sus- 
picion. They  had  been  distinguished  in 
the  F'rench  Revolution  before  Najiolcon's 
name  had  been  heard  of,  were  intimately 
Hcquainted  with  all  the  springs  whicli  had 
moved  it,  and  retained,  as  Buonaparte 
might  suspect,  the  inclination,  and  even 
the  power,  to  interfere  at  some  possible 
state-crisis  more  efiectually  tlian  accorded 
with  his  views  of  policy.  Ho  had  gorged 
•  hem  indeed  with  wealth  ;  but  if  he  consult- 
rd  his  own  bosojp,  he  might  learn  that 
wealth  is  but  an  indifferent  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  political  power.  Ir.  a  word, 
he  suspected  that  the  great  services  which 


Talleyrand  rendered  him  with  regard  t  i 
foreign  relations,  and  Fouche  as  minister  of 
police,  were  calculated  to  ;aise  them  iulo 
necessary  and  indispensaide  agents,  who 
might  thus  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent of  his  authority.  He  doubted, 
moreover,  that  they  still  kept  up  relations 
with  apolitical  society  called  Philadelphes, 
consisting  of  old  republicans  and  otiiers.  of 
diTerent  political  creeds,  but  who  were 
united  in  their  views  of  obtaining  some  de- 
gree of  freedom,  either  by  availing  them- 
selves of  such  slender  means  of  restraint  as 
the  constitution,  so  carefully  purged  of  eve- 
ry means  of  opposing  the  Imperial  will, 
might  yet  afford,  or  by  waiting  for  some  dis- 
aster befalling  Napolc.n  which  might  ren- 
der their  voice  potential. 

The  suspicions  with  which  Buonaparte 
regarded  his  ministers  did  not  rest  on 
vague  conjecture.  While  he  wa«  in  Spain, 
he  received  information,  appearing  to  in- 
dicate that  a  party  was  forming  itself  in  th»- 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  bond  connecting 
which  w-is  opposition  to  the  Imperial  will. 
That  body  voted,  it  must  be  remembered, 
by  ballot  5  and  great  was  the  surprise  and 
alarm  of  the  assembly,  when  black  balls. 
disapproving  a  measure  suggested  to  their 
consideration  by  government,  were  count- 
ed to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  twentv- 
five,  being  a  full  third  of  the  members  pre- 
ser*. 

An  official  note,  dated  from  Valladclid, 
4th  December,  instantly  recalled  the  pre- 
sumptuous dissentients  to  a  sense  that  the 
power  of  rejecting  the  laws  laid  before 
them  in  the  Emperor's  name,  which  they 
had  attempted  thus  boldly  to  e.xercise,  w.is 
only  entrusted  to  them  for  show,  Lut  v.-,"»s 
meant  to  contain  no  really  effectual  power 
of  control.  The  words  of  Napoleon,  ttie 
friend,  as  has  been  pretended,  of  liberal 
institutions,  are  well  worthy  of  remark. 
"Our  evils."  he  said,  "have  arisen  in  part 
ff'om  an  exaggeration  of  ideas,  which  has 
tempted  the  Legislative  Body  to  consider 
it.seif  as  representing  the  nation  ;  an  idea 
which  is  chimerical  and  even  criminal, 
since  implying  a  claim  of  lepresentation 
which  is  vested  in  the  Emperor  alone. 
The  Legislative  Body  ought  to  be  called 
the  Legislative  Council — it  does  not  pos- 
sess the  right  of  making  laws,  since  it  ha.= 
not  the  right  of  propounding  them.  In  the 
constitutional  hierarchy,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  ministers  his  organs,  are  the  first  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation.  If  any  other 
pretensions,  pretending  to  be  constitutional, 
should  pervert  the  principles  of  our  mon- 
archical constitution,  evety  thing  is  un- 
done." 

^riiis  is  all  very  intelligible,  and  shows 
that  in  principle,  if  not  in  practice,  t!ie 
monarchical  constitution  of  France  rested 
upon  the  same  basis  of  despotism  which 
supports  the  monarchical  constitution  of 
Constantinople,  where  the  Ulemat^,  or  men 
of  law,  have  an  ostensible  title  to  resist  the 
(Irand  Seignior's  edicts,  and  arc  only  ex- 
posed to  the  penalty  of  being  pounded  to 
death  in  a  mortar,  should  they  prcsiime  to 
e:;ercise  it.     Yet,  a  member  of  the  French 
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Legislative  Body  might  have  been  pardon- 
ed for  bem<^  inquisitive  on  two  subjects. 
Ist,  He  nii<|ht  wish  to  l^now,  if  that  body, 
enbsen  by  the  people,  though  indeed  not 
directly,  did  not  represent  their  electors, 
whom  was  it  that  they  did  represent  ?  -dly, 
What  was  their  real  authority  in  the  state, 
■ince  they  were  not  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  re'ecting  the  overtures  which  the  con- 
■titutson  cont>^nded  should  be  laid  be- 
fore them,  before  they  were  passed  into 
laws  ? 

Buonaparte  entertained  strong  suspicion 
that  this  'ccalcitrating  humour,  &o  suiideii- 
ly  testified  by  so  complaisant  an  assembly, 
must  have  had  the  countenance  of  Talley- 
rand and  of  Fouche.  So  soon  as  ho  return- 
ed to  Paris,  therefore,  he  sounded  the  lat- 
ter minister  on  the  revolt  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  desired  his  opinion  on  the 
sort  of  measures  by  which  he  had  repressed 
it.  Fouche  had  been  too  long  a  spy  upon 
the  private  thoughts  of  others,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  the  weakness  of  betraving  his  own. 
He  expatiated,  iu  a  tone  of  paing\ric,  on 
the  decisive  tone  of  the  official  note,  af- 
firmed that  this  was  the  only  way  to  govern 
a  kingdom,  and  added,  that  if  any  constitu- 
tional body  arrogated  the  right  of  national 
representation,  the  sovereign  had  no  choice 
but  instantly  to  dissolve  it.  "  If  Louis 
XV'L  had  acted  thus,"  said  the  minister, 
"he  might  have  been  alive,  and  King  of 
France  at  this  day."  Astonished  at  the 
zeal  and  promptitude  of  this  reply,  Buona- 
parte loL:ked  for  an  instant  with  wonder  at 
his  minister,  who  thus  avouched  sentiments 
80  different  from  those  which  had  governed 
the  earlier  part  of  his  political  life.  "And 
yet,  Duke  of  Otranto,"  said  the  F.mpcror  to 
the  ex-jacobin,  "methinks  you  were  your- 
self one  of  those  whose  voices  sent  Louis 
XVL  to  the  scaffold  ?" 

"  I  was,"  answered  the  supple  statesman, 
without  confusion  or  hesitation  ;  "  and  it 
was  the  first  service  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  render  to  your  Majesty." 

This  courtly  answer  saved  the  minister 
for  the  moment ;  but  Napoleon  did  not  the 
less  continue  to  see  in  Fouche  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  apprehension,  whose  power, 
owing  to  his  having  been  so  long  at  the 
head  of  the  police,  was  immense;  whose 
duplicity  was  unfathomable,  and  who 
evinced  m.any  indications  of  desiring  to 
secure  some  separate  individual  authority, 
either  by  being  too  necessary  to  be  dismiss- 
ed, or  too  formidable  to  be  offended. 

Fouche  himself  has,  indeed,  admitted 
that  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  duties 
of  his  office,  so  as  to  secure  as  much  pow- 
er to  himself  as  possible,  and  was  desirous, 
out  of  a  desiro  of  popularity  as  well  as  from 
respect  for  the  virtue  which  he  did  not 
himself  possess,  to  execute  those  duties 
with  th<?  Iea3»  possible  harm  to  individu- 
als. His  mode  of  transactingbusinoss  with 
the  Kmperor  was  thus  characteristically 
described  by  himself.  A  person  r-f  rank, 
one  of  the  detenus,  desirous  of  escaping 
from  the  durance  in  which  he  was  confined, 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  the 
ntcrest  of  Fouch6  in  his  behalf  Ho  had 
Vol.  U  D2 


received  more  than  one  intimation  from 
this  statesman  that  his  passport  would  cer 
tainly  be  granted,  but  still  it  never  receiv- 
ed the  Imperial  signature  ;  and  Fouche, 
who  began  to  fear  that  his  own  sincerity 
might  be  called  in  question,  commenced 
one  morning,  in  the  presence  of  our  in- 
formant, and  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
generals  of  the  e'lipirc,  the  following  ob- 
lique explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  fail- 
ure. 

"  You  no  doubt  think  yourself  a  brave 
man  V  said  he,  addressing  the  general. 

■'  Bah  1"  replied  the  other,  entering  into 
the  same  vein  of  railleiy, — "  Brave  I  brave 
as  an  hundred  lions." 

'"But  I,"  continued  the  statesman,  "am 
much  braver  than  you.  Look  you,  I  desire 
some  favour,  the  liberation  of  a  friend  or 
the  like  ;  I  watch  the  happy  moment  of  ac- 
cess, select  the  moment  of  persuasion,  am 
insinuating, — eloquent, — at  length  by  argu- 
ment or  importunity,  I  am  successful.  Next 
day,  the  paper  whicii  should  ratify  the  boon 
which  I  had  requested,  is  rejected  when  of- 
fered, torn  perhaps,  or  flung  beneath  a  heap 
of  petitions  and  supplications.  Now,  here- 
in is  displayed  my  courage,  which  consists 
in  daring  again  and  again  to  recommence 
the  unacceptable  suit,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
the  last  verge  of  audacity,  to  claim  it  as  a 
promise,  which,  being  once  pledged,  can 
only  be  redeemed  by  specific  performance.'' 

In  this  confession  we  read  the  account  of 
a  minister,  still  possessing  influence,  but 
declining  in  favour,  and  already  become  the 
object  of  his  sovereign's  jealousy  ;  to  whoso 
personal  request  a  favour  cannot  be  decent- 
ly refused,  although  a  promise,  reluctantly 
conceded  to  iinportunityj  is  willingly  for- 
gotten, or  at  length  tardily  and  disobligingly 
granted. 

Standing  on  these  terms  with  a  master  at 
once  watchful  and  jealous,  we  cannot  but 
be  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  Fouche,  who 
feared  not  to  affect  a  sort  of  independence, 
by  anticipating  the  desires  of  Napoleon  in 
the  public  service,  and  even  in  the  Iinperi- 
al  family.  A  striking  instance  of  the  last 
occurred  in  his  intrigue  with  Josephine  on 
the  subject  of  the  divorce;  and  perhaps  it- 
was  his  escape  out  of  that  former  involve- 
ment, without  loss  of  power  or  credit,  which 
urged  him  to  a  second  interfeience  of  a 
more  public  and  national  character,  bv 
which  he  endeavoured  to  sound  the  ])Ossi- 
bility  of  accomplishing  a  peace  with  Eng- 
land. 

We  may  discover  more  than  one  motive 
for  Fouche's  proceeding  in  this  most  im 
portant  business  williout  either  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  Napoleon.  He  was 
aware  that  his  master  might  have  rendered 
it,  in  his  way  of  treating,  impossible  even  at 
starting,  to  discover  on  what  terms  Great 
Britain  would'  conclude  peace,  by  stating 
as  preliminaries  certain  concessions  which 
it  wa-s  probable  would  not  be  granted,  but 
from  which,  once  stated,  Napoloon  could 
not  himself  recede.  If,  therefore,  Fouche 
could  find  some  secret  mode  of  asct..ain- 
ing  upon  what  terms  a  treaty  with  England 
might  really  be  obtained,  he  was  doing  3 
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rervice  to  France,  to  Britain,  to  Napoleon 
himself,  and  to  the  world.  It  is  not  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  however,  in  particular, 
whom  we  would  expect  to  incur  disgrace, 
and  even  personal  hazard,  on  mere  public 
grounds.  But  besides  the  pleasure  which 
those  who  have  long  engaged  in  political 
intrigues  fii.d  in  carrying  them  on,  until  the 
habit  becomes  as  inveterate  as  that  of  the 
gambler,  we  can  see  that  Fouche  might 
reasonably  propose  to  himself  an  important 
accession  of  influence  by  the  success  of 
such  a  negotiation.  If  he  could  once  ac- 
<[uire  a  knowledge  of  the  price  at  which 
Napoleon  might  obtain  that  peace  for  which 
the  world  sighed  in  vain,  he  would  become 
possessed  of  an  influence  over  public  opin- 
ion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  could 
not  but  render  him  a  person  of  extreme  in)- 
])ortance  ;  and  if  he  was  able  to  become 
the  agent  in  turning  such  knowledge  to  ad- 
vantage, and  negotiating  such  an  important 
treaty,  he  might  .'ix  himself  even  on  Napo- 
leon," as  one  of  those  ministers  frequently 
met  with  in  history,  whom  their  sovereign 
may  have  disliked,  but  could  not  find  means 
to  dismiss. 

Acting  upon  such  motives,  or  on  others 
which  we  can  less  easily  penetrate,  Fouche 
anxiously  looked  around,  to  consider  what 
concessions  F' ranee  might  afford  to  make,  to 
soothe  the  jealousy  of  England  ;  trusting  it 
would  be  possible  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  British  ministry,  weaken- 
ed by  the  loss  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  disheart- 
cuL  "'  by  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Span- 
ish \,  •♦nots,  and  the  sinister  events  of  the 
Walcheron  expedition.  The  terms  which 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  have  grant- 
ed, comprehended  an  assurance  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Holland 
and  Spain,  (as  if  such  a  guarantee  could 
have  availed  anything  while  these  kingdoms 
had  for  sovereigns  the  brothers  of  Napole- 
on, men  reigning  as  his  prefects,  and  we 
shall  presently  see,  subject  to  removal  at 
his  pleasure,)  together  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  in  the  pres- 
enl  king,  and  that  of  Portugal  in  the  House 
of  Braganza.  Monsieur  Ouvrard,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  Lon- 
lion  on  commercial  business,  was  employed 
t>y  Fouche  to  open  this  delicate  and  furtive 
negotiation  with  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
But  the  negotiation  was  disconcerted  by  a 
(lingular  circumstance. 

The  idea  of  endeavouring  to  know  on 
what  terms  peace  could  be  obtained,  had 
occurred  to  Napoleon  as  well  .as  to  Fouche  ; 
and  the  sovereign,  on  his  part  unsuccessful 
ns  he  had  been  on  two  occasions  in  his  at- 
I'-mpt  to  open  a  persona!  concspondcnce 
with  the  King  of  England,  had  followed  tne 
steps  of  his  minister,  in  making  Monsieur 
l.,abouchere,a  commercial  person,  agent  of 
:i  great  iJutrh  mercantile  establishi  lent,  the 
medium  of  comnmriication  with  the  British 
governniiMit.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Ouvrard,  and  the  agent  of  the  Emperor, 
neither  of  whom  knew  of  th(v  other's  mis- 
Bu.m,  entered  ab<>ut  tlie  same  time  info  cor- 
respondence! with  t'.ie  Min^uis  of  Welles- 
liy.vho,  rc-turncd  from   !\ip  Spanish   mis- 


sion, was  now  Secretary  at  War.  Tli« 
British  statesman,  surprised  at  this  double 
application,  became  naturally  suspicious  of 
some  intended  deception,  and  broke  off"  ai( 
correspondence  both  with  Ouvrard  and  hij 
competitor  for  the  office  of  negotiator. 

Napoleon  must  naturally  have  been  80 
highly  incensed  with  Fouche  for  tampering 
without  his  consent  in  a  matter  of  such  vi- 
tal consequence,  that  one  is  almost  surpris 
ed  to  find  him  limiting  the  effects  of  his  re 
sentment  to  disgracing  the  minister.  He 
sent  for  Fouche,  and  having  extorted  from 
him  an  avowal  of  his  secret  negotiation,  he 
remarked,  "  So  then,  you  make  peace  or 
war  without  my  leave  i'  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Duke  of  Otranto  was  deprived 
of  his  oftice  of  Minister  of  Police,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Savary  ;  and  he  was 
shortly  after  sent  into  a  species  of  honour- 
able exile,  in  the  character  of  Governor- 
general  of  Rome.  It  cost  Buonaparte  no 
little  trouble  to  redeem  from  the  clutches 
of  his  late  minister  the  confidential  notes 
which  he  had  himself  written  to  him  upoc 
aff"airs  of  police.  For  a  long  time  Fouche 
pretendeil  that  he  had  consigned  these  im- 
portant documents  to  the  flames  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  alter- 
native of  submission  or  a  dungeon,  that  he 
at  length  delivered  up  the  Imperial  war- 
rants, containing,  no  doubt,  much  that 
would  have  been  precious  tcj  history.  Dis- 
missed at  present  t'rom  the  stage,  we  shall 
again  meet  with  this  bold  statesman  at  oth- 
er periods  of  our  history,  when,  as  is  ob- 
served of  some  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  his  ap- 
pearance seldom  failed  to  announce  danger 
and  tempest. 

The  character  of  Fouche,  in  point  of 
principle  or  morality,  could  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted even  tolerable  ;  but  he  had  high 
talents,  and  in  many  points  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  led  hina  to  pursue  and  re- 
commend moderate  and  beneficent  meas- 
ures, out  of  policy,  if  not  from  a  higher  mo- 
tive. On  other  accounts,  also,  many  of  the 
French  had  some  partiality  to  him  •,  espe- 
cially those  who  cast  their  eyes  backward 
upon  their  national  history,  and  regretted 
th  ■  total  loss  of  that  freedom,  so  eagerly 
lonx^d  for,  so  briefly  possessed,  and  which 
they  c:ould  never  be  properly  said  to  have 
enjoyed;  and  to  the  recovery  of  which,  in 
part  at  least,  Fimclie  was  understood  to  be 
favourable  a.s  far  as  he  could  or  dared.  The 
remnant  of  the  sterner  Republicans  might 
despise  him  as  a  time-server,  yet  they  re- 
spected him,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  relic  of 
the  Revolution,  and  on  different  occasions 
experienced  his  protection.  To  the  Roy- 
alists also  he  had  been  courteous,  and  so  de- 
cidedly so,  as  encouraged  one  of  the  bolileet 
.agents  of  the  Bourbons  to  penetrate  to  his 
presence,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family.  Foiudie 
dismissed  liim,  indeed,  with  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  listen  to  his  proposal  ;  but  he 
did  not  deliver  him  to  the  police,  and  he 
allowed  him  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  These  various  feelings  occasion- 
ed to  many,  alarm  and  regret  at  the  disinii»8- 
al  of  tlie  Duke  of  Otranto. 
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The  disgrace  of  this  able  minister  seem- 
ed the  more  portentous,  that  shortly  before 
It  occurred,  the  terrible  charge  of  which  he 
was  about  to  be  deprived,  had  received  an 
alarming  extension  of  jurisdiction.  The 
number  of  state  prisons  was  extended  from 
one,  lieing  the  old  tower  of  Vincenncs,  to 
no  less  than  six,  situated  in  different  parts 
of  France.*  These  Bastiles,  chiefly  old 
Gothic  cistics,  were  destined  to  be  the 
abode  of  captives,  whom  the  government 
described  as  persons  who  could  not  be  con- 
>icted  of  any  crime  perpetrated,  but  whom, 
as  entertaining  dangerous  thoughts  and 
principles,  it  was  not  safe  to  permit  to  re- 
main at  large.  The  leltre  de  cachet,  by  au- 
thority of  which  these  victims  of  political 
suspicion  we.-etobe  secluded  from  liberty, 
was  to  consist  in  a  decree  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  might  have  been  as  well 
termed  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor.  This 
measure  was  adopted  on  the  3d  of  March 
1810,  upon  a  report  made  to  the  Council 
of  State  in  the  name  of  Fouche,  and  agreed 
to  by  them ;  but  it  wcis  well  understood, 
that,  in  this  and  similar  instances,  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  head  of  any  department  was 
obliged  to  father  the  obloquy  of  such  meas- 
ures as  Napoleon  desired  to  introduce  into 
it.  The  Minister  of  Police  was  therefore 
held  guiltless  of  recommending  an  exten- 
sion of  the  government's  encroachments 
opon  public  liberty  ;  which,  in  fs*t,  were 
the  exclusive  device  of  Napoleon  and  his 
Privy  Council. 

It  was  another  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  Napoleon,  that  the  observers  of  the 
amcs  ascribe  the  dismissal  of  the  old  Re- 
P'oblican  counsellors,  and  the  more  rigor- 
ous measures  adopted  against  political 
malcontents,  to  the  influence  of  the  Austri- 
an alliance.  With  many  persons  in  France, 
Buonaparte,  as  tlie  Heir  of  the  Revolution, 
might,  like  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  oth- 
ers, have  exercised  thfi  most  despotic  au- 
thority, providing  he  claimed  his  right  to 
do  so  by  and  through  the  Revolution.  But 
they  could  not  endure  to  see  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whi'.e  exercising  the  same  au- 
thority with  a  thousand  times  more  lenity, 
attempt  to  improve  his  right  to  the  sub- 
mission of  his  subjects  by  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Europe, 
against  whom  the  principles  ofthe  Revolu- 
tion had  declared  eternal  war.  Every 
class  of  politicians  has  its  fanatics,  and  in 
that  of  the  ancient  Jacobins  were  many 
who  would  rather  have  perished  by  the 
short,  sharp  terrors  ofthe  Republican  guil- 
lotine, than  survived  to  linger  in  a  dungeon 
during  the  pleasure  of  a  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Such  ideas,  incon- 
sistent as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  the  quiet,  gentle, 
and  irreproachable  character  of  Maria 
Louisa,  wh(J  could  never  be  justly  accused 
of  even  attempting  to  influence  her  hus- 
band upon  any  political  subject,  circulated, 
nevertheless,  and  were  even  accredited  in 
political  society.    There  was  indeed  this 
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I  argument  in  their  favour,  tliat  no  other  mo- 
tive could  be  assigned  for  Buonaparte's 
sparing  .Austria  when  she  was  lying  :tt  his 
mercy,  and  choosing  a  partner  out  o*"  her 
royal  family,  than  the  desire  of  allying 
I  himself  w|th  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
of  gaining  such  access  as  could  be  attained 
by  such  an  alliance  to  a  share  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  ofthe  most  ancient  hered- 
itary dynasty  of  Europe.  But  in  approach- 
ing to  that  fraternal  alliance  with  legiti- 
mate royalty.  Napoleon  proportionally 
abandoned  those  revolutionary  principles 
and  associates,  by  whose  means  he  had 
first  climbed  to  power  ;  and  bv  this  change, 
rather  of  the  basis  of  his  authority  than  cf 
the  authority  itself,  he  offended  'many  of 
the  republicans,  without  etfectuallv  gai:iing 
the  aristocrats,  to  whom  his  new  connexion 
might  have  seemed  a  recommendation. 
Indeed,  when  his  right  to  sovereignty  was 
considered  without  reference  to  his  pos- 
sejsion,  and  his  power  to  maintain  it.  Na- 
poleon was  in  some  measure  censured 
like  the  bat  in  the  fable.  The  democrats 
urged  against  him  his  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  house  ofthe  ancient  regime  ;  while 
the  aristocrats  held  him  disqualified,  on  ac- 
count ofthe  origin  of  his  power  under  the 
revolutionary  system. 

But  although  such  objections  existed 
among  the  zealots  of  both  political  factions, 
the  great  body  ofthe  French  people  would 
have  cared  little  on  what  principle  Napo- 
leon had  ascribed  his  title  to  tlie  Imperial 
crown,  providing  ho  had  but  been  content- 
ed to  allow  the  subject  and  himself  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  short  repose  from  wars  and 
conquests.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
becoming  every  day  less  probable,  for  new 
incidents  seemed  to  dictate  new  acquisi- 
tions to  the  empire  ;  and  unhappily  for  his 
own  and  other  countries,  the  opportunity 
of  aggrandizement  was  with  Buonaparte  all 
that  it  wanted  to  recommend  it,  and  the 
pressure  ofthe  occasion  was  always  a  com- 
plete justification  of  any  measure  which 
the  time  rendered  expedient. 

That  which  now  cLiefly  occupied  him, 
since  the  overtures  for  peace  with  Eng- 
land had  been  rendered  abortive  by  the 
collision  of  his  own  confidential  emissary 
with  that  of  Fouche,  was  the  destruction 
of  the  strength,  and  the  sapping  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  country,  by  dint  of  enforc- 
ing and  extending  what  he  called  the  Eu- 
ropean Continental  System;  which  con- 
sisted of  the  abolition  of  all  commerce, 
and  the  reducing  each  nation,  as  in  the 
davs  of  primitive  barbarism,  to  remain  sat- 
isfied with  its  own  productions,  however 
inadequate  to  the  real  or  artificial  wants  to 
which  its  progress  in  society  had  gradually 
given  rise. 

Like  most  foreigners,  Napoleon  under- 
stood little  or  nothing  ofthe  constitutional 
opinions,  or  infiuential  principles,  belong- 
ing to  I^ngland.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  human  character,  as  modified  by  the 
governments  and  customs  of  France  and 
Italy  ;  but  this  experience  no  more  qualifi- 
ed him  to  judge  of  the  English  character, 
than  the  naoBt  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
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rise  and  fall  of  the  Mediterranean,  amount- 
ing to  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  would 
prepare  a  navigator  to  buffet  with  the  pow- 
erful tides  v.iiich  burst  and  foam  on  the 
shores  of  th£  British  islands.  The  infor- 
mation which  he  received  from  that  hostile 
countrv,  Buonaparte  construed  according 
to  his  wishes  ;  and  when  it  was  supplied 
by  private  intelligencers,  they  were  of 
course  desirous  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
what  they  told,  by  exaggerating  its  impor- 
tance. It  was,  indeed,  no  difficult  task  to 
impose  on  a  statesman,  ignorant  enough  of 
the  present  state  of  North  Britain  to  be- 
lieve, tliat  he  could,  even  at  this  time  of 
dcy,  have  disturbed  the  security  of  the 
reigning  family,  by  landing  in  Scotland 
some  candidate,  having  pretensions  to  the 
crown  through  the  House  of  Stuart.  With 
the  same  inaccuracy,  he  concluded  every 
warm  speech  in  Parliament  a  summons  to 
revolt — every  tcn;»porary  riot  or  testimony 
of  popular  displeasure,  from  whate\er 
cause,  a  commencement  of  open  rebellion. 
He  could  not  be  convinced,  that  .from  the 
peculiarity  of  the -English  constitution,  and 
the  temper  of  her  people,  such  disturban- 
ces and  such  violent  debates  must  frequent- 
ly exist ;  and  although,  like  eruptions  on 
the  human  body,  they  are  both  unpleasant 
and  unseemly,  they  are  yet  the  price  at 
which  sound  internal  health  is  preserved. 

Actuated  by  such  erroneous  views  as  we 
have  stated,  Napoleon  conceived  that  in 
1810  he  saw  in  England  the  important  re- 
sults of  his  Continental  System,  or  inter- 
diction of  British  commerce  with  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  associations  of  the  Luddites,  as  they 
were  called,  were  at  this  time  giving  great 
disturbance  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England.  These,  it  is  well  known,  were 
framed  to  prevent  ths  introduction  of 
looms  wrought  by  machinery,  or  power- 
looms,  to  the  superseding  the  ordinary 
looms  wrought  by  hand.  The  cause  would 
have  equally  existed,  and  the  discontent 
also,  if  the  Continental  System  had  never 
been  heard  of;  for  such  discontent  must 
and  will  exist  in  every  trade  where  a  num- 
ber of  men  are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  introduction  of  abbreviated 
means  of  labour.  Yet  Napoleon  never 
doubted  that  these  heart-burnings,  and  the 
violence  of  the  Parliamentary  debates, 
arose  entirely  from  the  new  mode  he  had 
found  of  striking  at  Great  Britain  by  the 
destruction  of  her  commerce.  He,  there- 
fore, as  we  shall  presently  see,  examined 
all  Europe,  with  tiie  intention  of  shutting 
every  creek  and  fishing-port,  through 
which  cargoes  of  muslins  or  cotton  goods 
could  by  possibility  penetrate;  and  the  ab- 
solute authority  which  he  could  exercise 
over  tin  whole  continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  and  of  the  "  still  vexed" 
Peninsula,  entitles  us  to  compare  him  to 
the  heedful  governor  of  a  jail,  who  traverses 
his  gloomy  dominions  at  stated  hours,  strik- 
ing with  his  hammer  every  bar  to  ascertain 
that  it  rings  souiui,  and  proving  every 
lock,  to  see  that  no  secret  means  of  com- 
munication exists  with  the  free  part  of  hu- 


manity. Thus  commerce,  the  silken  tie 
which  binds  nations  to  each  other,  whose 
influence  is  so  salutary  to  all  states,  so  es- 
sential to  the  very  existence  of  many,  was 
in  danger  of  being  totally  abrogated,  unless 
in  as  far  as  it  was  carried  on  by  a  system 
of  licenses. 

The  adoption  of  this  system,  which  went 
in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  the  effecta 
of  that  very  Continental  system  which  he 
made  it  such  an  especial  point  to  press  and 
enforce  upon  all  neutral  powers,  was  a 
singular  sacrifice  made  by  Napoleon,  partly 
to  necessity,  partly  to  the  desire  of  accu- 
mulating treasure. 

The  license  system  was  a  relaxation  of 
the  continental  blockade,  of  which  England 
had  set  the  example  by  giving  protections 
to  such  neutral  vessels,  as,  clearing  out 
from  a  British  port,  had  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  cargo  made  up  of  British  goods  or 
colonial  produce.  This  was  what,  in  mer- 
cantile language,  is  termed  a  real  transac- 
tion— the  British  merchandise  was  pur- 
chased by  such  as  designed  to  make  a  profit, 
by  selling  it  again  upon  any  part  of  the 
continent  to  which  they  might  be  able  to 
introduce  it.  Buonaparte,  in  like  manner, 
granted  Imperial  licenses,  purchased  for 
large  sums  of  money,  by  which  trading  ves- 
sels were  permitted  to  import  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  colonial  produce,  on  condition  of 
exporting  an  equal  proportion  of  French 
manufactures.  This  system  differed  from 
that  of  England,  in  this  important  respect, 
that  the  demand  for  articles  of  the  French 
manufactures  was  entirely  simulated.  The 
goods  were  not  wanted  in  Britain,  could 
not  be  re-sold  there  without  payment  of 
heavy  duties,  and  were  often  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  preference  to  discharging  the 
English  duties  upon  tliem.  Editions  of 
books,  a  commodity  thus  exported,  and 
thus  disposed  of,  were  wittily  said  to  be 
ad  usum  Delphini.  The  prime  cost  at 
which  these  French  goods  had  been  pur- 
chased, in  com.pliance  with  Buonaparte's 
regulations,  was  of  course  laid  upon  the 
colonial  goods,  which  were  the  only  actual 
subject  of  trade.  Thus,  if  the  French 
manufacturers  derived  any  profit  from  the 
transaction,  it  was  raised,  not  by  their 
goods  being  exported  and  sold  in  fo'cign 
countries,  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  but 
by  the  prime  cost  being  imposed  as  a  tax 
upon  the  colonial  produce  imported  ;  and 
the  price  was  paid,  of  course,  not  by  thr 
foreign  market,  which  the  goods  seldorr 
reached,  but  by  the  French  consumers  of 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee. 

The  real  temptation  for  continuing  this 
attempt  to  force  a  trade,  was  as  we  have 
seen,  the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with 
colonial  produce  entirely,  and  the  large 
revenue  accruing  to  the  French  govcrnmenl 
from  these  licenses,  who,  in  tiiis  manner 
exercising  a  complete  monopoly  in  a  trade 
which  they  interdicted  to  all  others,  made 
immense  additions  to  the  treasure  which  al- 
most choked  the  vaults  of  the  pavilion  Mar- 
san,  in  llie  Tuilleries. 

The  language  held  by  the 'nin-stc-of  I^i 
poleon  to  the  powers  thus  alTe  "tea,  'cn^-'a 
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ed  therefore  to  the  following  proposition  : 
— ■'  You  shall  shut  your  ports  Hgainst  Hrit- 
ish  conimndities  ;  for.  without  your  doing 
BO,  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  F.mn'ror 
Napoleon  to  humble  the  Mistress  ol  tiie 
Seas.  But  while  vou  are  thus  deprived  of 
all  commerce,  whether  passive  or  active, 
Napolfon  reserves  to  himself,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  license,  the  privile<ie  of  purchasing 
and  dealing  in  the  commodities  of  Britain 
and  her  colotiies,  which,  reaching  your 
couiitrvbv  anv  other  mode  than  through  his 
permission,  will  be  subject  to  confiscation, 
nay,  to  destruction." 

At  a  later  period,  Buonaparte  greatly  re- 
gretted that  he  had  suffered  the  emolument 
derived  from  the  license-trade,  to  seduce 
him  into  relaxing  his  Continental  System. 
He  seems  to  lament  having  relinquished 
his  supposed  advantage,  as  a  vindictive  free- 
booter might  regret  his  having  been  reduc- 
ed to  let  go  his  hold  on  his  enemy's  threat, 
by  the  tempting  opportunity  of  plunging  his 
hand  into  the  pocket  of  a  bystander.  The 
injustice  which  thus  imposed  on  neutrals 
the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  a  lucrative 
commerce,  which  France,  the  belligerent 
power,  reserved  to  herself  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  in  such  degree  as  she  might  find 
convenient,  was  of  so  crying  a  description, 
that,  at  any  other  time  than  during  the  irre- 
sistible ascendency  of  Xapoleon,  the  very 
mention  of  it  would  hare  revolted  all  Eu- 
rope. And  even  m  times  stood,  the  non- 
compliance with  terms  so  harsh  and  unjust, 
cost  the  fall  of  two  European  thrones,  ere 
it  became  the  means  of  undermining  that 
of  Napoleon  himself. 

The  first  of  the  royal  sufferers  was  the 
brother  of  Napoleon,  Louis  Buonaparte, 
who  had  been  created  King  of  Holland.  By 
every  account  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  Louis  was  an  amiable,  well-inten- 
tioned, and  upright  man,  of  a  romantic 
disposition,  and  a  melancholic  complexion, 
which  he  had  increased  bv  studying  the 
sentimental  philosophy  of  Rousseau.  But 
he  was,  in  his  brother's  language,  an  ideolcj- 
gist  ;  that  is,  one  who  is  disposed  to  do  that 
which  is  right  according  to  principle,  rath- 
er than  that  which  circumstances  render  ex- 
pedient. He  was  embarrassed  by  some  fam- 
ily disputes,  and  lived  on  indifferent  terms 
with  his  wife,  who  was  a  greater  favourite 
with  Napoleon  than  was  Louis  himself 
.'^ince  he  had  been  under  the  necessitv  of 
accepting  the  crown  of  Holland,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  afford  that  countrv  all  the  pro-  I 
tectioii  which  could  be  derived  from  his  ' 
near  relationship  to  Napoleon  ;  and  if  he 
could  not  save  his  subjects  entirely  from 
the  evils  of  a  cone,uered  and  dependent 
state,  he  endeavoured  to  diminish  these  as 
much  as  his  means  permitted.  The  Dutch, 
a  cnlm  and  ddiherate  people,  gave  Louis 
full  ;cre<lit  for  his  efforts,  and,  in  ireneral, 
regarded  him  as  their  friend  and  protector. 
But  at  the  period  we  treat  of,  the  evils 
which  approached  their  state  were  far  be- 
yond I^ouis's  power  to  avert  or  even  to  mod- 
ifv.  Other  cfiuntrics  may  have  more  or  less 
cf  a  commercial  character,  hut  Holland  ex- 
itts  by  commerce  entirely.     It  was  the  in- 


j  fluence  of  commerce  which  gained  her  am 
phibious  territory  from  the  waves,  and,  were 
that  influence  withdrawn,  her  fair  towns 
'  must  again  become  fishing  villages  ;  her 
rich  pastures  must  return  to  their  original 
I  state  of  salt-water  marshes,  shallows,  and 
sand-banks.  Tlie  French  exactions  already 
paid,  to  the  amount  of  one  liundred  millions 
of  francs,  had  purchased,  as  the  natives  of 
Holland  fondly  imagined,  some  right  to  ex- 
ert the  small  means  of  commerce  which 
remained  to  them,  and  which,  under  King 
Louis's  sanction,  were  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  England,  now  declar- 
ed contraband. 

Napoleon  used  threats  and  commands  to 
induce  Louis  to  bring  his  subjects  to  a  more 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Continental  Svs- 
tem,  while  Louis  employed  expostulation 
and  entreaty  in  behalf  of  the  nation  over 
whom  he  had  been  called  to  rule.  Each 
brother  grew  more  obstinate  in  his  opinion, 
and  at  length,  as  the  Emperor  began  to  see 
that  neither  fear  nor  favour  could  induce 
Louis  to  become  the  agent  of  oppression  in 
Holland,  his  removal  from  that  country  was 
distinctly  pointed  at  as  the  consequence  of 
his  obstinacy.  It  was  intimated,  in  a  report 
by  Champagny,  the  Duke  de  Cadore,  that 
the  situation  of  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Hol- 
land was  rendered  critical,  by  his  feelings 
being  divided  betwixt  the  imprescriptible 
duties  which  he  owed  to  France,  and  to  his 
family,  and  the  interest  which  it  w.as  natu- 
ral he  should  take  in  the  welfare  of  Dutch 
commerce.  To  terminate  this  strife  in  his 
brother's  mind,  the  report  informed  the 
public  that  Napoleon  meant  to  recall  the 
Prince  of  his  blood  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  Dutch  throne,  since  the  first  duty  of  .1 
F'rcnch  Prince  having  a  place  in  the  succes- 
sion to  that  monarchy,  was  to  France  ex- 
clusively ;  and  it  was  intimated,  that  Hol- 
land, divested  of  hpr  King,  and  her  nominal 
independence,  would  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province  of  France,  occupied  by 
French  troops,  and  French  othcers  of  the 
revenue  ;  and  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  thwarting  the  Continental  System,  so 
necessary  for  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  by 
the  obstinate  continuance  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  a  nation  under  the  baa  of 
the  empire. 

This  report  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
explanatory  of  Buonaparte's  views  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  regal  auihority  of  the  sov- 
ereigns whom  he  created  and  displaced  at 
pleasure,  as  the  interests  of  France,  or  rath- 
er as  his  own,  required,  or  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Either,  however.  Napoleon  became, 
for  the  moment,  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
this  f  ict  so  broadlv  ;  or  he  thought  that  such 
a  contradiction  of  his  repeated  declarations 
might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Westpha- 
lian  subjects  of  .lerome,  and  upon  the  Span- 
iards, whom  he  desired  to  become  those  of 
Joseph  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  remonstrances  of 
Louis  produced  some  temporary  effect  up- 
on his  mind  ;  for  he  stopped  short  in  his  full 
purpose,  and  on  the  liith  March  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Louis,  the  terms  of  which 
were  calculated,  it  was  slid,  to  arrange  dis- 
putei/   points  betwixt   the  sovereigns,   and 
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render  the  inJepenJence  of  Holland  consis- 
tent with  ihe  necessary  contormity  to  the 
Continental  Syste-n. 

By  this  treaty,  Zealand,  Dutch  Brabant, 
and'the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well 
the  right  as  the  left  bank,  were  transferred 
from  Holland  to  France.  French  officers 
of  the  customs  were  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
Dutcn  narbours  ;  eighteen  thousand  troops 
■were  to  be  maintained  by  the  kingdom  of 
Holland,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  to  be 
French  ;  a  fleet  was  to  be  fitted  out  by  the 
Bame  kingdom  for  the  service  of  France; 
English  manufactures  were  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  Dutch  government;  and  other  re- 
strictions v/ere  subscribed  to  by  Louis,  in 
hopes  his  brother's  stern  resolution  might 
be  so  far  softened  as  to  leave  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  territories  of  Holland 
in  a  state  of  nominal  independence.  But 
he  was  soon  made  sensible  that  this  was  no 
part  of  Napoleon's  intentious.  Instead  of 
six  thousand  French  troops,  twenty  thou- 
sand were  assembled  at  Utrecht,  with  the 
purpose  of  being  poured  into  Holland.  In- 
stead of  this  foreign  soldiery  being  station- 
ed on  the  coasts,  where  alone  their  pres- 
ence could  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  con- 
traband trade,  which  was  the  sole  pretext 
of  introducing  them  at  all,  Louis  was  in- 
formed, thit  they  were  to  take  military  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country  ;  and  that  the 
head-quarters  of  this  army,  which  was  to- 
tally independent  of  his  authority,  were  to 
be  established  at  Amsterdam,  his  capital. 

Seeing  himself  thus  deprived  by  his  bro- 
ther of  all  power  in  the  kingdom  which  was 
still  called  his,  Louis  generously  refused  to 
play  the  pageant  part  of  a  monarch,  who 
could  neither  exert  his  rights  nor  protect 
his  subjects. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  executed  a  deed  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  then  a  mi- 
nor, expressing  an  affectionate  hope,  that 
though  he  himself  had  been  so  unhappy  as 
to  offend  his  brother  the  Emperor,  he  would 
not,  nevertheless,  visit  with  his  displeasure 
his  innocent  and  unotfending  family,  in  a 
letter  from  Haarlem,  dated  the  1st  July, 
Louis  enlarged  on  the  causes  of  his  abdica- 
tion, in  a  manner  honourable  to  his  head 
and  his  heart,  and  with  a  moderation,  when 
he  spoke  of  his  brother,  which  gave  weight 
to  his  just  complaints.  "  He  could  not,'" 
he  said,  "  consent  to  retain  the  mere  title 
of  King,  separated  from  all  real  authority  in 
his  kingdom,  his  capital,  or  even  his  palace. 
He  should  be  in  such  a  case  the  w-itnoss  of 
all  that  passed,  without  the  power  of  influ- 
encing the  current  of  events  for  the  good  of 
liis  people,  yet  remaining  responsible  for 
evils  which  he  could  neither  remedy  nor 
prevent.  He  had  long  foreseen  the  extrem- 
ity to  which  he  was  now  reduco^l,  but  could 
not  avoid  it  without  sacriiicing  his  most  sa- 
cred duties,  without  ceasing  to  bear  at  heart 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  to  connect 
his  own  fate  with  that  of  the  country. 
This,"  he  said,  '•  was  impossible.  Vpr. 
haps,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  the  onlv  ob- 
stacle to  the  roconcilialion  of  Holland  with 
France,  Should  that  prove  the  case,  I  may 
fiud  some  consolation  in  dragging  out  tlie 


remainder  of  a  wandering  and  languishing 
life,  at  a  distance  from  my  family,  my  coun- 
try, and  the  good  people  of  Holland,  so  late 
ly  my  subjects." 

Having  nnis^bed  his  vindication,  and  ad- 
justed means  for  inc.king  it  public,  which 
he  could  only  do  by  transmitting  it  to  Eng- 
land, the  Ex-King  of  Holland  entertained 
a  chosen  party  of  friends  at  his  palace  at 
Haarlem  until  near  midnight,  and  then 
throwing  himself  into  a  plain  carriage  which 
was  in  attendance,  left  behind  him  the  king 
ly  name  and  the  kingly  revenue,  rather  than 
hold  them  without  the  power  of  discharg 
ing  the  corresponding  duties  of  a  sovereign 
Louis  retired  to  Gratz,  in  Styna,  where  he 
lived  in  a  private  manner,  upon  a  moderate 
pension,  amusinghis  leisure  with  literature. 
His  more  ambitious  consort,  with  a  much 
more  ample  revenue,  settled  herself  at  Pa- 
ris, where  her  wit  and  talents,  independent 
of  her  connexion  with  Napoleon,  attracted 
around  her  the  world  of  fashion,  of  which 
she  was  a  distinguished  ornament. 

Buonaparte,  as  was  to  have  been  expect- 
ed, paid  no  regard  to  the  claim  of  Louis's 
son,  in  whose  favour  his  father  had  abdicat- 
ed. He  created  that  young  person  Grand. 
Duke  of  Berg,  and,  although  he  was  yet  a 
child,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  make  him 
a  speech,  which  we  have  elsewhere  advert- 
ed to,  in  which,  after  inculpating  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother,  the  tenor  of  which  he 
stated  could  bo  accounted  for  by  malady 
alone,  he  explained  in  few  words  the  iuties 
incurred  by  his  satellite  sovereigns.  '•  Ne- 
ver forget,  that  whatever  position  you  may 
be  required  to  occupy,  in  order  to  conform 
to  my  line  of  politics,  and  the  interest  of 
my  empire,  your  first  duty  must  always  re- 
gard ME,  your  second  must  have  reference 
to  France.  All  your  other  duties,  even 
those  towards  the  countries  which  I  com- 
mit to  your  charge,  are  secondary  to  these 
primary  obligations." 

Thus  was  the  leading  principle  clearly 
announced,  upon  which  the  nominal  inde- 
pendence of  kingdoms  allied  to  France  was 
in  future  to  be  unders'tood  as  resting.  The 
mouarchs,  to  whom  crowns  were  assigned, 
were  but  to  be  regarded  as  the  lieutenants 
of  the  kingdoms  in  which  they  ruled;  and 
whatever  part  the  interest  of  their  domin- 
ions might  call  upon  them  to  act,  they  were 
still  subject,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
summons  and  control  of  their  liege  lord  the 
Emperor,  and  compelled  to  prefer  what  his 
pleasure  should  term  the  weal  of  France,  to 
every  other  call  of  duty  whatsoever. 

The  fate  of  Holland  was  not  long  unde- 
cided. Indeed  it  had  probably  been  deter- 
mined on  as  f.\r  back  as  Chanipagny's  first 
report,  in  which  it  had  been  intimated,  Ihat 
Holland,  with  all  its  provinces,  was  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  France.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  pledge  siiven  by  Napoleon  to 
the  .Senate,  that  the  Rhine  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  boundary  of  Fr.aiire 
nor  was  it  less  inconsistent  with  his  |ire- 
tended  determination,  that  the  independ- 
ence of  Hnlland  should  be  respected  and 
maintained.  But  both  these  engagements 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  reasoning  used 
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Dy  his  mouth-piece  Champagny,  in  recom- 
mending the  union  of  Holland  with  the 
f'rencb  empire,  and  with  France  itself. 
They  are  worth  quoting,  were  it  only  to 
show  how  little  men  cf  sense  are  ashamed 
to  produce  the  weakest  and  most  inconsis- 
tent arguments  when  they  speak  as  having 
both  the  power  and  the  settled  purpose  to 
do  wrong. 

'•  Holland,"  said  the  minister,  whose  very 
effrontery  renders  his  arguments  interest- 
ing. •■  IS  in  a  manner  an  emulation  from  the 
territory  of  Fr;uice,  and  is  necessary  to  the 
full  complement  of  the  empire.  To  pos- 
eess  the  entire  Rhine,"  (which  had  been 
proposed  as  the  natural  boundary  of  France) 
•'  your  majesty  must  extend  the  frontier  to 
the  Zuyder-Zee.  Thus  the  course  of  ail 
the  rivers  which  arise  in  France,  or  which 
bathe  her  frontier,  will  belong  to  her  as  far 
as  the  sea.  To  leave  in  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  would  be, 
Sire,  to  confine  your  power  to  an  ill-bound- 
ed monarchy,  instead  of  extending  its  do- 
minions to  the  natural  limits  befitting  an 
im)  erial  throne." 

On  such  precious  reasoning,  (much  on  a 
par  with  the  claim  which  A'apoleon  set  up  , 
to  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  appendage  I 
of  France,  along  with  the  Isle  of  Oleron,) 
Holland  was,  9lh  July  JSIO,  declared  an  | 
integral  part  of  the  French  empire. 

But  the  usurpation  was  not  unavenged. 
It  cost  Buonaparte  a  greater  declension  in  | 
public  opinion   than  had  arisen  even  from  I 
his  unprincipled  attempts  on   Spain.     It  is  j 
true,  none  of  the  bloody  and  extensively  I 
miserable    consequences  had   occurred   in  [ 
Holland,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
transactions  at  Bayonne.    But  tlie  seizure  of 
Holland  brought  Buonaparte's  worst  fault, 
tiis  ambition,  before  the  public,  in  a  more 
broad  and  decided  point  of  view. 

There  were  people  who  could  endure  his 
robbing  strangers,  wlio  were  yet  shocked  ' 
that  he,  so  fond  of  his  kindred,  and  in  gene- 
ral so  liberal  to  them,  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  dethrone  his  own  brother,  merely 
for  entertaining  sentiments  becoming  the 


I  rank  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  liim- 
;  self;  to  disinherit  his  nephew;  to  go  nigh 
trixing  so  near  a  relation  with  mental  imbe- 
'  cility  ;  and  all  on  so  slight  a  provocation  • 
— for  the  only  real  point  of  Uitf'erence,  that, 
;  viz.  respecting  the  English  commerce,  hid 
'  been  yielded  by  Louis  in  the  treaty  which 
I  Napoleon  had  signed,  but  only,  it  seemed, 
I  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it.  It  was  ob- 
I  served,  too,  tliat  in  the  manly,  but  respect- 
i  I'ul  opposition,  made  by  Louis  to  his  brotii- 
I  er's  wishes,  there  appeared  nothing  to  pro- 
voke the  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  though 
I  one  of  the  most  irritable  of  men  on  subjects 
with  which  his  ambition  was  implicated. 
It  seemed  a  species  of  gratuitous  violence, 
acted  as  if  to  show  that  no  circumstance  of 
relationship,  family  feeling,  or  compassion, 
(to  make  no  mention  of  justice  or  modera- 
tion,) could  interfere  with  or  check  the 
progress  of  Napoleon's  ambition  ;  and  whilst 
the  more  sanguine  prophesied,  that  he  who 
ran  so  rashly,  might  one  day  run  himself  to 
a  close,  all  agreed  that  hi^  empire,  com- 
posed of  such  heterogeneous  parts,  could 
not,  in  al.  probability,  survive  the  mortal 
date  of  the  founder,  supposing  it  to  last  so 
long.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  evident, 
that  the  condition  of  no  state,  however 
solemnly  guaranteed  by  Buonaparte  him-  . 
self",  could  be  considered  as  secure  or  free 
from  change  while  it  was  subject  to  his 
influence.  To  conclude  the  whole,  the 
Dutch  were  informed  by  the  Emperor  witli 
bitter  composure,  that  "he  had  hoped  to 
unite  them  to  France  as  allies,  by  giving 
them  a  prince  of  his  own  blood  as  a  ruler ; 
that  his  hopes,  however,  had  been  deceiv- 
ed ;  and  that  he  had  shown  more  forbear- 
ance than  consisted  with  his  character,  oi 
than  his  rights  required;" — thus  intimating 
some  farther  and  unexpressed  severity, 
which  he  might  have  felt  himself  justified 
in  adding  to  the  virtual  exile  of  his  brother, 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  late  dominions; 
and  insinuating,  that  the  Dutch  had  escaped 
cheaply  with  the  loss  of  their  separate  na- 
tional existence. 


CHAP.  XII. 


Guilaciii  IV.  of  Sweden  is  Dethroned  and  succeeded  by  Ins  Uncle. —  The  Crown 
Prince  Killed  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse. — Candidates  proposed  for  the  Succession. — 
The  Swedes,  thinkin-^  to  conciliate  Napoleon,  meditate  fixing  on  Bernadotte,  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo. — Rea.sons  for  supposing  that  the  choice  icas  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  Buonaparte — tf/io  reluctantly  acquiesces  in  the  choice.  — Parting  intervieia  between 
Bernadott .  and  Sapoleon. — Subsequent  attempts  of  the  latter  to  bind  Sweden  to  the 
policy  of  Prance. —  The  Crown  Prince  nnuyitlingly  accedes  to  the  Cimtinental  Sys- 
tem.— .\apoleon  makes  a  Tour  through  Planders  and  Holland— returns  to  Paris  and 
takes  measures  for  extending  the  Continental  Sy-item. — Seizure  of  the  Valois. — Coast 
along  the  German  Ocean  annexed  to  France. — Protest  by  the  Czar  against  the  appro- 
priation of  Oldenburg.  —  Russia  allows  the  importation,  at  certain  Sea-ports,  of  various 
articles  of  British  Commerce.  —  Negotiation  for  exchange  of  Prisoners  between  France 
and  P.ngland,  and  for  a  general  Peace,  broken  off  by  Buonaparte's  unreasonablt 
Demands. 

I.N  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  IIol- ]  case  of  Sweden,  and  in  hopes  of  insuring 
land,  a  new  sceptre,  and  that  of  Napoleon's  the  patronage  of  the  French  Emperor,  or 
own  forming,  was  broken,  as  he  wrenched  I  averting  his  enmity,  a  diadem  v.as  placed 
*t  out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother.     In  the  i  on  the  brows  of  one,  who,  like   IS'apoleoa 
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himself,  had   commenced  his   career  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  the 
nigh  spirit  and  intrepid  enterprise  of  Gus- 
tavus  IV.,  unsupported  as  they  were  either 
by  distinguished  military  abilities,  or  by 
effectual  power,  seemed  as  if  he  aped  the 
parts  of  Gustavus  .\dolphus  or  Charles 
XII.,  without  considering  the  declined 
condition  of  the  country  he  governed,  or 
the  inferiority  of  his  own  talents.  Swe- 
den had  suffered  great  losses  by  the  daring 
manner  in  which  this  prince  maintained  the 
ancient  principles  of  aristocracy  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  France. 

Pomerania,  being  the  only  dominion  be- 
longing to  Sweden  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Baltic,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
France  in  the  war  of  1806-7;  and  Russia, 
who  had  been  a  party  to  that  war,  and  who  j 
had  encouraged  Gustavus  to  maintain  it, 
had,  since  changing  her  politics  at  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  herself  declared  war 
against  Sweden,  for  the  sole  and  undisguis- 
ed purpose  of  possessing  herself  of  Finland, 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  appropriating. 
Sweden  had,  therefore,  lost,  under  this  ill- 
fated  monarch,  above  one-third  of  her  ter- 
ritories, and  the  inhabitants  became  anx- 
ious to  secure,  even  were  it  by  desperate 
measures,  the  independence  of  that  which 
remained.  There  were  fears  lest  Russia 
should  aspire  to  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  ancient  kingdom — fears  that  P'rance 
might  reward  the  adhesion  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  Denmark,  by  uniting  the  crown  of 
Sweden  with  that  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, and  aiding  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  with  an  auxiliary  army.  While 
these  calamities  impended  over  their  an- 
cient state,  the  Swedes  felt  confident  that 
(iustavus  was  too  rash  to  avert  the  storm 
by  submission,  too  weak,  and  perhaps  too 
urducky,  to  resist  its  violence.  This  con- 
viction led  to  a  conspiracy,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  universal  known  in  history. 

The  unfortunate  king  was  seized  upon 
and  made  prisoner  in  March  1809,  without 
any  other  resistance  than  his  own  unassist- 
ed sword  could  maintain  ;  and  so  little 
were  the  conspirators  afraid  of  his  being 
able  to  find  a  party  in  the  state  desirous  of 
replacing  him  in  the  government,  that  they 
were  content  he  should  have  his  liberty  ; 
and  a  suitable  pension,  on  his  agreeing  to 
consider  himself  as  an  exile  from  Sweden  ; 
in  which  sentence  of  banishment,  with  lit- 
tle pretence  to  justice,  his  wife,  sister  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  his  children, 
comprehending  the  heir  of  his  crown,  were 
also  included. 

The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  uncle  of  the 
dethroned  Prince,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was 
destined  to  Cliristian  of  Augus.lenberg,  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Holstein.  Peace 
was  made  by  the  new  King  with  Russia,  at 
the  expense  of  coding  Finland  and  the  Isle 
of  .\lan  to  that  power.  Soon  afterwards  a 
tieaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  by  which  Charles 
XIII.  promised  to  adhere  to  the  Continent- 
al system,  and  to  s!uit  his  ports  acrainst 
ill  British  commerce,  with  certain   indul- 


gences on  the  articles  of  salt  and  colonial 
produce.  In  requital,  Napoleon  restored 
to  Sweden  her  Continental  province  of 
Pomerania,  with  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  reserv- 
ing, however,  such  donations  or  pensions 
as  he  had  assigned  to  his  soldiers,  or  fol- 
lowers, upon  those  territories.  But  Ihoujih 
the  politics  of  Sweden  were  thus  entirely 
changed,  its  revolution  was  destined  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  King  being  aged,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  were  fixed  on  the  successor,  or 
Crown  Prince,  who  took  upon  himself  the 
chief  labour  of  the  government,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  na- 
tion. But  his  government  was  of  short  du- 
ration. On  the  28th  of  May  ISIO,  while 
reviewing  some  troops,  he  suddenly  fell 
from  his  horse  and  expired  on  the  spot, 
leaving  Sweden  again  without  any  head 
excepting  the  old  King.  This  event  agitat- 
ed the  whole  nation,  and  various  candi- 
dates were  proposed  for  the  succession  of 
the  kingdom. 

Among  these  was  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who,  after  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
Buonaparte,  had  some  right  to  expect  hit 
support.  The  son  of  the  late  unfortunate 
monarch,  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  and 
named  like  him  Gustavus,  was  also  propos- 
ed as  a  candidate.  The  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  had  partizans.  To  each  of  these 
candidates  there  lay  practical  objections. 
To  have  followed  the  line  of  lawful  suc- 
cession, and  called  Gustavus  to  the  throne, 
(which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  his  father's 
infirmity,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,) 
would  have  been  to  place  a  child  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  and  must  have  inferred,  amid 
this  most  arduous  crisis,  all  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  of  choosing  a  regent.  Such 
choice  might,  too,  be  the  means,  at  a  future 
time,  of  reviving  his  father's  claim  to  the 
crown.  The  countries  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  been  too  long  rivals,  for  the 
Swedes  to  subject  themselves  to  the  yoke 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  and  to  choose 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  would  have  been, 
in  effect,  to  submit  themselves  to  Russia, 
of  whose  last  behaviour  towards  her  Swe- 
den had  considerable  reason  to  complain. 

In  this  embarrassment  they  were  thought 
to  start  a  happy  idea,  who  proposed  to  con- 
ciliate Napoleon  by  bestowing  the  ancient 
crown  of  the  Goths  upon  one  of  his  own 
Fiekl-Marshals,  and  a  high  noble  of  his 
empire,  namely,  Jolin  Julian  Baptiste 
Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  This 
distinguished  officer  was  married  to  a  sister 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte's  wife,  (daughter  of  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  individual,  named 
Clary,)  through  whom  he  had  tlie  advan- 
tage of  an  alliance  with  the  Imperial  family 
of  Napoleon,  and  he  had  acquired  a  hich 
reputation  in  the  north  of  Europe,  both 
when  governor  of  Hanover,  and  adminis- 
trator of  Swedish  Pomerania.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  Bernadotte  was  said  to  have 
shown  himself  in  a  particular  manner  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Swedish  nation  ; 
and  it  was  even  insinuated  that  he  wo-ild 
not  be  averse   to  exchange  the   errors  of 
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Popery  for  the  rf  fi>rmed  tenets  of  Luther. 
The  Swedish  nation  fell  very  jjcnerally  into 
the  line  of  policy  which  prompted  this 
choice.  Humiliating  as  it  mii;ht  at  another 
period  have  been  to  a  people  proud  of  ihcir 
ancient  renown,  to  choose  for  their  master 
a  foreisrn  soldier,  dift'cring  from  them  in 
birth  and  religious  faith,  such  an  election 
yet  promised  To  place  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion a  person  admirably  qualified  to  com- 
prehend and  encounter  the  ditticukies  of 
the  time  ;  and  it  was  a  choice,  sure,  as  they 
tliousilit.  to  be  agreeable  to  him  upon  whose 
nod  the  world  seemed,  to  depend. 

Yet.  there  is  the  best  reason  to  doubt, 
wlielh'er,  in  preferring  Bernadotte  to  tlieir 
vacant  throne,  the  Swedes  did  a  thing  w  hich 
was  gratifying  to  Napoleon.  The  name  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  elect,  had 
been  known  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
before  that  of  Buoncnarte  had  been  heard 
of.  Bernadotte  had  been  the  older,  there- 
fore, though  certainly  not  the  better  sol- 
dier. On  the  18th  I5run>aire,  he  was  so  far 
from  joining  Buonaparte  in  his  enterprise 
against  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  not- 
withstanding all  advances  made  to  him, 
tint  he  was  on  the  spot  at  St.  Cloud  armeil 
and  prepared,  had  circumstances  permitted, 
to  place  himself  at  th:;  head  of  any  part  of 
the  military,  who  might  be  brought  to  de- 
clare for  the  Directory.  And  although,  like 
everv  one  else,  Bernadotte  submitted  to  the 
Consular  system,  and  held  the  governmen. 
of  Holland  under  Buonaparte,  yet  then,  as 
well  as  nnder  the  empire,  he  was  always 
understood  to  belong  to  a  class  of  officers, 
whom  Napoleon  employed  indeed,  and  re- 
warded, but  without  loving  them,  or  per- 
liaps  rplying  on  them  more  than  he  was 
compelled  to  do,  although  their  character 
was  in  most  instances  a  warrant  for  their 
fidelity. 

These  officers  formed  a  comparatively 
smo'.l  class,  yet  comprehending  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  French  ar- 
my, who,  in  seeing  the  visionary  Republic 
giidc  from  their  grasp,  had  been,  neverthe- 
less, unable  to  forget  the  promises  held  out 
to  them  by  the  earlier  dawn  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Reconciled  by  necessity  to  a  state  of 
servitude  which  they  could  not  avoid,  this 
party  considered  themselves  as  the  soldiers 
of  France,  not  of  Napoleon,  and  followed  the 
banner  of  their  country  rather  than  the  for- 
tunes of  the  F.mperor.  Without  being  per- 
Bonnlly  Napoleon's  enemies,  they  were  not 
the  friends  of  his  despotic  power,  and  it 
was  to  be  expected,  should  any  opportunity 
occur,  that  men  so  thinking  would  make  a 
■tand,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some 
modifications  into  the  arbitrary  system 
which  the  F.mpcror  had  established. 

Napoleon.^ always  deeply  politic,  unless 
when  carrietroff  by  sudden  bursts  of  tem- 
perament, took,  as  already  mentioned, 
great  care  in  his  distribution  of  duties  and 
honours,  at  once  to  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lic the  existence  of  a  difference  in  oi)iiiion 
among  his  general  officers,  and  also  to  arm 
the  interests  of  those  patriots  themselves 
against  their  own  speculative  opinions,  by 
rendering  the  present  state  of  things  too 


beneficial  to  them  for  their  being  easily  in- 
duced to  attempt  any  change.  Still  it  may 
nevertheless  be  conceived,  that  it  was  not 
out  of  this  class  of  lukewarm  adliore;:ts  he 
would  have  vcilunta:-ily  selected  a  candidate 
for  a  kingdom,  which,  being  removed  at 
some  distance  from  the  Intlui^nce  of  France, 
he  would  more  willingly  have  seen  confer- 
red on  some  one,  whose  devotion  to  the 
will  of  his  Emperor  was  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  intrusion  of  conscientious 
patriotism. 

But,  besides  the  suspicion  entertained  by 
Napoleon  of  Bcrnadottc's  political  opin- 
ions, subjects  of  positive  discord  had  rc- 
centlv  arisen  between  tlicm.  Rrriiadoite 
had  been  blamed  by  the  Kmpcior  for  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  Komaiia  and  the  Span- 
iards, as  .already  mentioned.  .At  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  was  commander  of  the  Saxon  t;oopa 
in  the  campaign  of  Wagram  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing a  set  of  very  scicntitic  manoeuvres, 
by  which  he  detained  General  Bellagarde 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  when  his  pres- 
ence might  have  been  essentially  useful  to 
the  .\rcluliike  Charles,  he  was  censured  by 
N:'->oleon  as  tardy  in  his  movements. 

The  landing  of  the  English  at  Walcheren 
induced  Fouche,  as  ha*  been  already  said, 
with  the  concurrence  of  {'Kirke,  then  Min- 
ister at  War,  to  intrust  Bernadotte  with  the 
charge  of  the  dcf([;nce  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land. But  neither  in  this  service  had  he 
the  good  fortune  to  please  the  Emperor. 
Fouche,  at  whose  instance  he  had  accepted 
the  situation,  was  already  tottering  m  of- 
fice ;  and  the  ill-selected  expression,  "  that 
however  necessary  Napoleon  was  to  the 
glory  of  France,  yet  his  ])resence  was  not 
indispensable  to  repel  invasion,"  was  inter- 
preted into  a  magnifying  of  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
made  his  displeasure  manifest  by  depriving 
Bernadotte  of  the  command  in  Belgium, 
and  sending  him  back  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  general,  on 
his  part,  was  so  little  inclined  to  make  a  se- 
cret of  his  resentment,  that  he  was  remark- 
ed as  a  fiery  (iascon,  who.  if  lie  should  ever 
have  an  opportunity,  would  be  likely  to  do 
mischief. 

But  while  such  were  the  bad  terms  l>e- 
twixt  the  Emperor  and  his  general,  the 
Swedes,  unsuspicious  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  imagined,  that  in  choosing  Berna- 
dotte for  successor  to  their  tliroiie,  they 
were  p.'lying  to  Buonaparte  tha  most  ac- 
ceptable tribute.  ,\nd,  notwithstantling  that 
Napoleon  was  actually  at  variance  with  Ber- 
nadotte, and  although,  in  a  political  view, 
he  would  much  ratlior  have  giv-en  his  aid  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  reflecting,  that 
Sweden  retained  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence ;  that  the  sea  separated  her  shores 
from  his  armies  ;  and  that,  however  willing 
to  conciliate  him,  the  Swedes  were  not  in 
a  condition  absolutely  to  be  com[)elle<i  to 
receive  law^s  at  his  hand.  It  was  necessa- 
I  ry  to  acquiesce  in  their  choice,  since  he 
;  could  not  dictate  to  them  ;  and  by  doing  so 
j  he  might  at  the  same  time  exhibit  anoMier 
splendid  example  of  the  height  to  which 
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h'i  service  conducted  his  generals,  of  }iis 
own  desire  to  assist  their  promotion,  and  of 
that  V  hich  might  be  more  doubtful  than  the 
two  first  propositions, — of  his  willingness 
to  pay  deference  to  the  claims  of  a  people 
in  electing  their  chief  magistrate.  When, 
therefore,  Eernadjtte,  protesting  that  he 
Would  be  e.\clusively  guided  by  jNapoleon's 
wishes  in  pursuing  or  relinquishing  this  im- 
portant object,  besought  him  for  his  coun- 
tenance with  the  States  of  Sweden,  who 
were  to  elect  the  Crown  Prince,  Buona- 
parte answered,  that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  election  by  any  solicitations  or 
arguments,  out  that  he  gave  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo  his  per-aission  to  be  a  candi- 
date, and  should  be  well  pleased  if  he  prov- 
ed a  successful  one.  Such  is  Napoleon's 
account  of  the  transaction.  We  have, 
liowever,  been  favoured  with  some  manu- 
script observations,  in  which  a  very  differ- 
ent colour  is  given  to  Napoleon's  proceed- 
ings, and  which  prove  distinctly,  that  while 
Napoleon  treated  the  Crown  I'rince  Elect 
of  Sweden  with  fair  language,  he  endeav- 
oured by  underhand  intrigues  to  prevent 
the  accomplirhnient  of  his  hopes.* 

The  .Swedes,  however,  remained  fixed  in 
their  choice,  notwithstanding  the  insinu- 
ations of  Desaugier,  the  French  envoy, 
whom  Napoleon  afterwards  affected  to 
disown  and  recall,  for  supporting  in  the  di- 
et of  Orcbro,  the  interest  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  instead  of  that  of  Bernadotte. 

Napoleon's  cold  assent,  or  rather  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  not  dissent,  being 
thus  wrung  reluctantly  from  him,  Berna- 
dotte, owing  to  his  excellent  character 
among  the  Swedes,  and  their  opinion  of 
liis  interest  with  Nap&leop,  was  chosen 
Oown  Prince  of  Sweden  by  the  States  of 
that  kingdom,  2Ist  August  1810.  Napo- 
leon, as  lie  himself  acknowledges,  was  en- 
abled to  resist,  though  with  dilhculty,  a 
strong  temptation  to  retract  his  consent. 
and  de'eat  the  intended  election.  Perha()s 
this  unfriendly  disposition  might  be  in 
some  degree  overcome  by  the  expectation, 
that  by  their  present  choice  the  Emperor 
of  France  would  secure  the  accession  of 
Sweden  to  tlie  anti-commercial  system  ; 
whereas,  by  attempting  a  game  which  he 
was  not  equally  sure  of  winning,  he  might, 
indeed,  have  disappointed  a  man  whom  he 
loved  not,  but  by  doing  so  must  run  the 
risk  of  throwing  the  States  of  Sweden,  who 
were  not  likely  to  be  equally  unanimous  in 
behalf  of  any  other  French  candidate,  into 
the  arms  of  England,  his  avowed  foe;  or  of 
Russia,  who,  since  the  treaty  of  Schoen- 
brun.  and  Napoleon's  union  with  the  House 
of  .\ustria,  could  only  be  termed  a  doubtful 
and  cloudy  friend. 

But  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Ber- 
nadotte some  guarantee  of  his  de])en(lenrp 
upon  France  and  its  Emperor.  Ho  took 
the  opi)ortunity  of  making  the  attempt 
when  I?ernadottc  applied  to  him  for  letters 
of  emancipation    from    his    allegiance    to 
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France,  which  could  not  decently  be  with 
held  from  the  Prince  Royal  of  another 
country.  "The  expediting  of  tlie  letters 
patent,"  said  Napoleon,  "  has  been  retarded 
by  a  proposal  made  by  the  Council,  that 
Bernadotte  should  previously  bind  himself 
never  to  bear  arms  against  Napoleon." 
Bernadotte  exclaimed  against  a  proposal 
which  must  have  left  him  in  the  rank  of  h 
French  general.  The  Emperor  was  asham- 
ed to  persist  in  a  demand  so  unreasonable, 
and  dismissed  him  with  the  a'aiost  pro- 
phetic words, — '-'Go — our  destiiies  must 
be  accomplished."  He  promised  I  le  Prince 
Royal  two  millions  of  francs  as  a  i  indem- 
nity for  the  principality  of  Pontt;  Corvo, 
and  other  possessions  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  in  Houand,  and  which  he 
restored  on  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  of 
France.  It  is  singular  enough  that  Napo- 
leon, while  at  St.  Helena,  permitted  him- 
self to  assert  that  he  had  made  a  present  of 
this  money,  (of  which  only  one  million  was 
ever  paid.)  to  enable  Bernadotte  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  dignity  with  becom- 
ing splendour. 

To  bring  the  afairs  of  Sweden  to  a  close 
for  the  present,  we  may  here  add,  that, 
though  that  nation  were  desirous  to  escape 
the  renewal  of  the  desperate  and  hopeless 
struggle  with  France,  they  were  most  un- 
willing, nevertheless,  to  lose  the  advantages 
of  their  commerce  with  England.  The 
conduct  of  the  national  business  sooa  ile 
volved  entirely  upon  the  Crown  Prince, the 
age  and  infirmities  of  the  King  not  permit- 
ting him  to  conduct  them  any  longer.  It 
became  Bernadotte's,  or,  as  he  was  now 
named,  Charles  John's  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task  to  endeavour  at  once  to  propitiate 
France,  and  find  excuses  which  might  dis- 
pose Buonaparte  to  grant  some  relaxation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Continental  System. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Prince  of 
Sweden  to  disguise  his  motive  for  evading 
a  cordial  co-operation  in  Napoleon's  favour- 
ite measure,  so  the  latter,  about  three 
months  after  the  accession  of  his  former 
companion  in  arms  to  supreme  power, 
grew  impatient  enough  to  overwhelm  the 
Swedish  minister.  Baron  Lagcrbjelke,  with 
a  tirade  similar  to  his  celebrated  attack  on 
Lord  Whitworth.  He  discoursed  with  the 
utmost  volubility  for  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, leaving  the  astonished  ambassador 
scarce  an  opening  to  thrust  in  a  word  by 
way  of  observation,  defence,  or  answer. 
"  Do  they  believe  in  Sweden  that  1  am  to 
be  so  easily  duped  ?  Do  they  think  I  will 
be  satisfied  with  this  half  state  ol'  things  ? 
(Jive  inc  no  sentiments  !  it  is  from  facts  we 
form  our  opinions.  You  signed  the  peace 
with  me  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
ensjageil  yourself  then  to  break  off  all  com- 
munication with  Britain  ;  yet  you  rct.iincd 
an  English  agent  till  late  in  the  summer, 
and  kept  the  communication  open  by  way 
of  Cottenburg.  Your  small  islands  are  so 
many  smuggling  magazines  ;  your  vessels 
meet  the  English  and  exchange  freight?. 
1  have  not  slept  an  hour  to-night  on  ac- 
count of  your  affairs  ;  yet  you  ought  to  suf 
fer  me  to  take  repose,  I  have  need  of  it 
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Tou  have  vessels  in  every  port  in  England. 
You  talk  of  the  necessity  of  buying  salt, 
firsooth.  Is  it  for  salt  you  go  into  the 
Thames  ? — You  talk  of  surt'ering,  by  su- 
perseding the  trade.  Do  you  not  believe 
•hat  1  suffer  ?  That  Germany,  Bourdeaux, 
Holland,  and  France  su.fer  ?  But  it  must 
all  be  ended.  You  must  fire  on  the  Eng- 
lish, and  you  must  confiscate  their  mer- 
chandize, or  you  must  have  war  with 
Fraiire.  C  pen  war,  or  constant  friendship 
— this  s  my  hist  word,  my  ultimate  detor- 
rniii.1t  oil.  Could  they  think  in  Sweden 
that  1  would  modify  my  system,  because  I 
love  «nd  esteem  the  Prince  Royal  !  Did  I 
not  lov?  and  esteem  the  King  of  Holland  >. 
He  is  my  brother,  yet  I  have  broken  with  i 
iiini  ;  I  have  silenced  the  voice  of  nature 
to  give  ear  to  that  of  the  general  interest.'" 
'J'hese,  and  many  violent  expressions  to  the 
same  purpose,  Bui.naparte  poured  out  in  an 
elevation  of  voice  tliut  might  be  heard  in 
the  adjoining  apartments. 

The  Emperor's  remonstrances,  transn.it- 
ted  by  the  ambassador,  were  seconded  at 
the  Court  of  Stockholm  by  the  arguments 
of  Denmark  and  Russia  ;  and  the  (Jrown 
Prince  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  the  na- 
tional adherence  of  Sweden  to  the  Conti- 
nental System,  and  to  declare  war  aijainst 
England.  The  British  troverninent  were 
*fj|ly  sensible  of  the  constraint  under  whicli 
Sweden  acted,  and.  so  far  from  acting  hos- 
tilely  towards  that  kingdom,  did  not  seem 
to  make  any  perceptible  change  in  the  re- 
l.itions  whicn  had  be fors  subsisted  between 
the  countries. 

In  t!i3  meantime.  Bernadotte  and  Napo- 
leon, for  a  time,  veiled  under  the  usual 
forms  of  courtesy  their  mutual  dislike  and 
resentment.  But  the  Crown  Prince  could 
not  forgive  the  Emperor  for  an  attempt  to 
lord  it  over  him  like  a  superior  over  a  vas- 
sal, and  cortipellmg  him,  notwithstanding 
his  entreaties,  to  distress  his  subjects,  and 
to    rer.der  his    government    unpopular,    by 


the  influence  of  France  in  any  point  in 
which  he  could  avoid  it.  .And  though  ar. 
outward  show  of  friendship  was  maintain- 
ed between  the  countries,  and  even  be 
tween  the  sovereigns,  yet  it  was  of  that 
insincere  kind  which  was  sure  to  be  brok- 
en off  on  the  slightest  collision  of  their  mu- 
tual interests.  It  remained,  hov.cvcr,  un« 
disturbed  till  the  eventful  year  of  1812. — 
We  return  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

The  Emperor  undertook  a  tour  through 
the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Holland, 
with  his  young  Kmpress,  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  his  views  and  purposes  in  church 
and  state.  In  the  course  of  tiiis  journey, 
one  or  two  remark.able  circumstances  took 
place.  The  first  was  his  .'urious  reproach- 
es to  the  clergy  of  Brabant,  who,  more 
rigorous  Papists  than  in  some  other  Coliio- 
lic  countries,  had  circulated  among  their 
congregations  the  bull  of  excommunication 
fulminated  by  the  Pope  against  Napoleon 
The  provocation  was  certainly  considera- 
ble, but  the  mode  of  resenting  it  was  inde- 
cently violent.  He  was  especially  angry 
that  they  appeared  without  their  canonical 
dresses.  "  Vou  call  yourselves  priests,'' 
he  said  ;  "  where  are  your  vestments  ?  Are 
you  attorneys,  notaries,  or  peasants  ?  You 
begin  by  forgetting  the  respect  duo  to  ine  ; 
whereas,  the  principle  of  llie  Christian 
Church,  as  these  gentlemen  (turning  to  the 
Protestant  deputies)  can  teach  you,  is.  as 
they  have  just  professed,  to  render  unto 
C'-Esar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's.  But 
you — you  will  not  pray  for  your  sovereign, 
because  a  Romish  priest  excommunicated 
III".  But  who  gave  him  such  a  right  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  your  wish  to  bring  back  tortures 
and  scaffolds,  but  I  will  take  care  to  baffle 
you.  I  bear  the  temporal  sword,  and  know 
how  to  use  it.  I  am  a  monarch  of  God's 
creation,  and  you  reptiles  of  tiie  earth  dare 
not  oppose  me.  I  render  an  account  ol'my 
government  to  none  save  God  and  Jesus 
Christ.     Do  vou  think  I  am    one  formed  to 


sacrificing  a  lucrative  trade.     Napoleon,  on  I  kiss  the  Pope's    slipper?   Had  you  the  pow 


the  other  hand,  was  incensed  that  Berna- 
dotte, whose  greatness  he  considered  as 
existing  only  by  his  own  permission,  lihould 
affect  to  differ  in  opinion  from  him,  or  hes- 
itate betwixt  obliging  France  and  injuring 
-Sweden. 

On  other  occasional  differences  betwixt 
the  sovereigns,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
no  eager  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden   to  oblige   the  I'.mperor 


er,  you  would  shave  my  head,  clap  a  cowl 
on  me,  and  plunge  me  in  a  cloister.  But 
if  you  preach  not  the  Ciospel  as  the  .\po3- 
ties  did,  I  will  banish  you  from  the  empire, 
and  disperse  you  like  so  many  Jews. — And, 
.Monsieur  le  Prefct,  see  that  these  men 
swear  to  the  Concordat  ;  ami  take  care  th.at 
the  orthodox  Gospel  be  taught  in  the  eccle- 
siastical seminaries,  tlntth'jy  may  send  out 
men    of  sense,  and  not  idiots  like  these." 


rrf"  Franf e.     Repeated  demands  for  sailors    Thus  closed  this  edifying  admonition. 


and  soldinrs  to  be  engatjed  in  the  French 
fer^ice,  were  n.ade  bv  Napoleon.  These 
Bernadotte  alwavs  contrived  to  evade,  by 
referring  to  the  laws  of  Sweden,  as  a  limit- 
rd  monarchy,  which  did  not  permit  him, 
\ike  the  absolute  Majestv  of  Denmark,  to 
aispose  of  her  sailors  at  pleasure  ;  and  by 
iT'.lirfrirt^'  on  the  nature  of  the  Swedes, 
fho.  bohl  and  willing  soldiers  at  home. 
•»:;re  too  much  attached  to  their  own  cli- 
M\tp.  and  manners,  to  endure  those  of  anv 
other  country.  In  these  and  such  like  ex- 
cus<;'«,  no  one  could  read  more  readily  than 
.Nr.poleon,  a  fixed  resolution  on  the  part  of 
bis  old  t^ompanion  in  arms,  not  to  yield  tr 


The  Dutch  were  under  the  necessity  of 
assuming  the  appearance  of  great  rejoicing  j 
yet  even  the  danger  of  indulging  their  blunt 
humour,  could  not  altogiither  restrain  these 
downright  merchants.  When  the  Emperor 
made  a  stirabout  establishing  a  Chamber  o 
Commerce  at  .Amsterdam,  one  of'tlie  Bur- 
gomasters gravely  observed,  there  was  no 
need  of  a  chamber,  since  a  closet  would 
hold  all  the  commerce  left  them.  In  like 
manner,  when  Napoleon  was  vaunting  thai 
he  would  soon  have  a  Meet  of  two  liundrcd 
sail ;  "  And  when  you  have  got  them."  said 
a  plain-spoken  citizen,  "the  English  will 
have  double  the  numbc/ 
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But,  more  formidable  than  blunt  truths 
and  indifferent  jests,  there  appeared,  while 
Buonaparte  was  in  Holland,  one  of  those 
Btern  invocations  exciting  the  people  against 
foreign  tyranny,  which  have  often  occasion- 
ed the  downfall  of  unjust  power,  and  al- 
ways rendered  those  A'ho  possess  it  unhap- 
py and  insecure.  "  People  of  Hoiland," 
said  this  singular  paper,  (which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  tract  called  Killing  no  Murder, 
which  drove  sleep  from  Cromwell's  pil- 
low,) "  why  do  you  fear  your  oppressor  ? — 
he'  is  one,  you  are  many.  Appeal  to  his 
very  soldiers  5  their  desertions  in  Spain 
show  how  they  hate  him  ;  and  even  his  gen- 
erals would  abandon  him,  could  they  secure 
their  own  rank  and  grandeur  independent  of 
his.  But  above  all,  arise  to  the  task  of  your 
own  redemption  ;  rise  in  the  fulness  of  na- 
tional strength.  A  general  revolt  of  the 
Continent  will  ensue  ;  the  oppressor  will 
fall,  and  your  triumph  will  be  a  warning  to 
tyrants,  and  an  example  to  the  world." 

This  address  produced  no  perceptible  ef- 
fect at  the  time,  but,  with  other  papers  of 
the  kind,  it  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  public  mind. 

On  his  return  to  Pans,  Napoleon  set  him- 
seir  still  farther  to  impose  the  extension  of 
the  Continental  System,  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  attempt  by  the  appropriation  of 
Holland,  and  the  revolution  in  Sweden. 
Holding  his  plan  as  much  more  decisive 
than  it  could  have  been,  even  if  his  power 
and  his  spleen  had  been  adequate  to  effect 
his  purpose,  he  cast  his  eyes  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  close  every  aperture,  however 
Email,  through  which  British  commerce,  the 
victim  he  hoped  entirely  to  smother,  might 
draw  ever  so  slight  a  ijasp  of  breath. 

It  was  a  feature  of  Buonaparte's  ambition 
— as  indeed  it  is  of  inordinate  ambition  in 
general — that  whatever  additions  were  made 
to  his  empire  extended  his  wish  of  acquisi- 
tion. Holland,  whose  traders  were  princes, 
and  she  herself  the  Queen  of  Commerce, 
had  been  already  devoured,  with  her  ample 
eea-coast  and  far-famed  harbours.  But  oth- 
er cities,  less  wealthy  and  famed,  yet  still 
veneral)le  from  their  ancient  importance, 
must  become  a  part  of  France,  ere  Buona- 
parte thought  his  blockade  against  British 
commerce  comolete  and  impervious. 

The  seizure  of  the  poor  regions  called  the 
Valois,  which  had  hitherto  been  suffi^red  to 
exist  as  a  free  ropublic,  gave  France  the  ab- 
solute command  of  the  road  over  the  Sim- 
plon  ;  the  property,  and  perhaps  the  com- 
mand of  which  passage,  it  being  the  great 
means  of  communication  betwixt  France 
and  Italy,  Napoleon  did  not  incline  should 
remain  with  a  petty  republic.  It  was  a  suf- 
ficient reason,  at  this  unhappy  period,  for 
depriving  any  country  of  its  independence, 
that  France  was  to  be  benefited  by  the 
change.  It  was  not  in  this  case  a  bloodless 
one.  The  p'oor  mountaineers  drew  to  arms, 
and  it  required  some  fighting  before  they 
were  compelled  to  submission,  and  their 
barren  mouiitait\s  were  annexed  to  France. 

But  it  was  of  much  greater  importance, 
in  Napoleon's  eye.  to  prevent  the  com- 
merce which  he  had  expelled  from  Holland 


from  shifting  its  residence  to  the  trading 
towns  of  the  north  of  Germany,  composing 
what  was  called  the  Anseatic  Leasxue.  A 
new  appropriation  of  territory,  therefore, 
united  to  France  the  whole  sea-coast  along 
the  German  Ocean,  comprehending  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Rhine  ;  the  Ems,  the  VVeser,  and  the  Elbe. 
And  it  was  the  Emperor's  proposal  co  uniie 
these  maritime  territories  to  France  by  a  ca- 
nal, which  was  to  join  the  Bal'ic  Ocean  to 
the  Seine.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the 
CJrand  Duchy  of  Berg,  both  principalities  of 
Napoleon's  own  creation,  fell  under  this 
appropriation,  and  formed  another  example, 
had  not  that  of  Holland  been  sufficient,  to 
show  how  little  respect  Napoleon  was  dis- 
posed to  pay  even  to  those  rights  vvhich 
emanated  from  himself,  when  they  inter- 
fered with  fresher  plans  and  wider  prospects 
of  ambition. 

Had  Prussia  retained  her  ancient  influ- 
er.ce  as  protector  of  the  North,  Hamourg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  would  not  have  been 
thus  unceremoniausly  melted  down  and 
confounded  with  the  French  Empire.  But 
while  those  venerable  and  well-known  free 
cities  sunk  without  protection  or  resistance 
under  a  despotism  which  threatened  to  be- 
come universal,  a  petty  state  of  far  less  con- 
sequence, scarce  known  as  having  an  inde- 
pendent existence  by  any  who  was  not  inti- 
mate with  the  divisions  of  the  Nortli  of  Ger- 
many, found  a  patron,  and  a  powerful  one. 
This  was  Oldenburg,  a  dukedom,  the  pres- 
ent prince  of  which  was  related  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  as  both  w^ere  descended  of 
the  House  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  and  was, 
moreover,  Alexander's  brother-in-law.  This 
state  of  Oldenburg  had  been  studiously  ex- 
cepted from  the  changes  made  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which 
made  the  present  confiscation  of  its  territo- 
ry an  act  of  more  marked  slight  towards  the 
court  of  Russia.  A  formal  expostulation 
being  transmitted  to  Napoleon,  he  propos- 
(^d  to  repair  the  injury  of  the  Duke  of  Ol- 
denburg, bv  assigning  to  him  the  town  and 
territory  of  Erfurt,  with  the  lordship  of 
Blankenheim.  But  the  Duke  felt  himself 
too  stronixly  supported  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessilv  of  surrendering  his  dominions,  and 
receiving  others  in  exchange.  The  offer  of 
indemnity  was  haughtily  rejected  ;  France 
persevered  in  her  purpose  of  usurping  Ol- 
denburg ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  a 
protest,  gravely  but  temperately  worded,  a 
copy  of  which  was  delivered  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  bod,',  intimated,  that 
he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  injury  done  to  a 
prince  of  his  family,  although  he  continued 
to  adhere  to  that  great  line  of  political  inter- 
est whicii  had  occasioned  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Russia. 

The  real  truth  w.as,  that  Napoleon,  se- 
cure of  the  friendship  of  Austria  by  the  late 
alliance,  had  not,  it  would  seem,  regarded 
Russia  as  .any  longer  worthy  of  fiie  same 
observance  which  he  had  orisiinally  found 
it  politic  to  pav  to  the  Emperor  .Vlexander 
The  Cz.ar  himself  felt  this  ;  and  the  very 
large  proportion  of  his  subjects  composinij 
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the  party  of  Old  Russians,  as  they  termed 
themselves,  who  were  favourable  to  tlie 
I^nglish  alliance,  and  detested  the  connex- 
ion wiiti  France,  improved  the  opportunity 
by  pointing  out  the  evils  wtiieh  ill  classes 
in  the  country  endured,  from  the  Czar's 
htfving,  in  complaisance  to  the  plans  of  Na- 
poleon, decreed  the  abolition  of  English 
commerce.  They  showed  that  this  com- 
pliance with  the  views  of  France  had  been 
attended  with  great  detriment  to  his  own 
subjects,  who  couid  neither  sell  their  com- 
modities, and  the  produce  of  their  estates, 
for  which  Britain  always  offered  a  market, 
nur  acquire  the  colonial  produce  and  Brit- 
i»h  manufactured  goods,  which  tlie  con- 
sumption of  Russia  almost  peremptorily  de- 
manded. 

An  uk.ase  was  issued  on  the  3Ist  of  De- 
cember 1810,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
considerable  art  ;  for  while  in  words  it 
seemed  to  aflirm  the  exclusion  of  British 
manufactures  from  the  empire  in  general,  it 
permitted  importations  to  be  made  at  Arc-h- 
angel,  Petersburg,  Riga,  Revel,  and  five  or 
six  other  sea-ports,  where  various  articles 
of  merchandize,  and,  in  particular,  colonial 
produce,  unless  proved  to  belong  to  Britain, 
might  be  freely  imported.  So  that,  while 
appearing  to  quote  and  respect  the  Conti- 
nental System,  Napoleon  could  not  but  be 
sensible  that  Russia  virtually  renounced  it. 
But  as  Alexander  had  not  ventured  to  avail 
hi.pself  (if  the  seizure  of  Oldenburg  as  a 
reason  lor  breaking  off  his  alliance  witli 
F' ranee,  so  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  though 
the  changed  tone  of  Russian  policy  could 
not  escape  him,  paused,  nevertheless,  in 
coming  to  a  tinal  rupture  with  an  enemy  so 
powerful,  upon  the  subject  of  the  ukase  of 
beccmber  IblO. 

Me'-itime  the  French  Emperor  became 
probably  sensible  that  peace  with  P^.ngland 
was  the  surest  ground  upon  which  he  couid 
secure  his   throne.     In  the  month  of  April 
1810,  some   attempt  at  obtaining  terms  of 
paci.'ication  had  been  made  during  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Mackenzie,   who   was  sent  to 
Morlaix  as  agent  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government.     It  had  been  not  the  least  cru- 
el peculiarity  of  this  inveterate  war,  that  nrf 
cartel  for  exchange   of  prisoners  had  been 
effected  on  either  side,  and  of  coarse  that 
ose  unhappy    persons   whom   chance  had 
rown   into   the  power  of  the  enemy,  had 
0  visible  alternative  but  to  linger  out  their 
Tes  in  a  distant  and  hostile  country,  or  at 
ast  remain  captives  till  the  conclusion  of 
'ostilities,  to  which  no  one  could  prcjsume 
assign  a  date.     The  original  impndiment 
such  an  e'Xciiange,  which  has  in  all  civil- 
ed  countries   been   considered   as  a  debt 
dispensal)ly  due  to  soften    the  rigours  of 
ar  and  lessen  the  sufferings  of  its  victims, 
as  a  demand  of  Napoleon  that  the  persons 
Os.se;sing  no  military  character,  whom  he 
ad   made  prisoners  contrary  to  the  law  of 
ations  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
■hould  be  exchanged  atrainst  P'rench  sailors 
^nd  soldiers.     The  British  ministers   for  a 
long  time  resisted  so  unusual  an  application, 
to  which  policy,  indeed,  forbade  them  to 
ucede.    At  length,  however,  the  sufferings 


of  individuals,  and  of  the!/  families,  induc- 
ed the  British  government  to  allow  tho 
French  Emperor  the  advantage  of  his  op- 
pressive act  in  detaining  these  unfortunate 
persons,  and  agree  that  they  should  be  in- 
cluded ill  the  proposed  cartel.  But  when 
the  commissioners  met  at  Morlaix,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  found  himself  as  fir  from  ap- 
proaching an  agreenieiit  as  ever.  The  num- 
ber of  French  prisoiiefs  in  Britain  was  more 
by  many  thousands  than  that  of  the  British 
in  France  ;  and  Buonaparte,  who  seldom 
made  a  bargain  in  which  he  did  not  secure 
the  advantage  to  himself,  insisted  that  the 
surplus  of  French  prisoners  sliould  be  ex- 
changed for  Germans,  .Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, or  others  who  should  be  captive  in 
France. 

'I'liis  was  readily  agreed  to,  so  far  as  re- 
garded foreign  troops  in  British  pay  ;  but  it 
was  equally  unreasonable  and  contrary  to 
usage  to  require  that  we  should  r<rstore  to 
France  her  native  subjects,  whose  services 
she  might  use  to  augment  her  military  force, 
while  we  received  in  exchange  foreigners, 
unconnected  with  us  by  service  or  allegi- 
ance, and  who,  perhaps,  when  set  at  liberty, 
might  be  .as  apt  to  join  the  French  ranks,  aa 
those  of  the  nation  in  whose  name  they  had 
obtained  freedom. 

After  much  wrangling  and  dispute,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  to  show  the  sincere  desirti 
which  the  British  government  c  itertaiiied 
of  releasing  the  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
made  a  proposal  that  the  e.\c;hange  should 
commence  by  liberating  as  many  French 
prisoners  as  could  be  balanced  by  British 
captivos  in  the  t'rench  prisons  ;  that  after 
this,  captives  of  every  nation  should  be  ex- 
changed indifferently  on  both  sides  ;  and 
whatever  number  of  prisoners  might  rca^^ain 
on  either  side,  after  the  general  balance  had 
been  struck,  should  also  be  set  at  liberty, 
upon  an  engagement  not  to  serve  till  regu- 
larly exchanged.  To  this  proposal — a  more 
liberal  one  could  hardly  be  made — the 
French  only  answered  by  starting  new  de- 
mands, and  making  new  objections.  Among 
these,  perhaps,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
that  Moustier,  the  French  commissioner, 
had  the  modesty  to  propose  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  his  army,  Jying  in  the  lines 
at  Torres  Vedras,  should  be  reckoned  aa 
F'reiicii  prisoners  in  the  proposed  cartel  ; 
Mr.  Mackenzie  answered  with  becoming 
spirit,  that  he  would  neither  be  the  medium 
tlirough  which  his  government  should  be 
insulted  by  such  a  proposal,  nor  would  he 
proceed  in  the  negotiation  until  this  imper- 
tinence were  atoned  lor 

It  is  needless  to  proceed  fartlier  in  the 
elusory  detail  of  a  treaty,  which  Napole 
on  had  previously  determined  should  be 
brought  to  no  useful  issue.  He  had  calcu 
lated  which  country  could  best  support  the 
absence  of  their  prisoners,  or  rather  to 
whom  their  services  were  of  most  conse- 
(luence.  He  felt  that  he  himself,  by  the 
conscription,  as  well  as  by  the  auxiliary 
troops  wiiich  he  could  summon  at  pleasure 
from  his  neighbours  or  dijpend  ints.  could 
always  command  a  suthcienc)  of  men  even 
for  his   gigantic    undertakings  ;  while    to 
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Britain,  whose  soldiers  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  liigh  bounty,  the  deliverance  ol 
her  prisoners  was  proportionally  more  valu- 
able. Whatever  was  iiis  view  in  establish- 
ing the  negotiation,  which  was  probably  on- 
ly to  satisfy  the  French  army,  by  evincing 
.1  seeming  interest  in  the  unfortunate  por- 
tion of  tlieir  brethren  in  arms  who  were  im- 
mured in  English  prisons,  they  gave  way  to 
the  consideration,  that  while  things  remain- 
ed as  they  were,  Britain  suffered  more  in 
proportion  than  France. 

Some  proposals  for  a  general  peace  had 
been  uiade  durinsj  the  conferences  at  Mor- 
laix  ;  and  the  Britisn  government  had  stat- 
ed lliroe  dilferent  orinciplcs,  any  of  which 
they  expressed  themselves  willing  to  admit 
as  a  basis.  Tlicse  were,  first,  the  state  of 
possession  before  the  war ;  or,  secondly, 
the  present  state  of  possession  ;  or,  thirdly, 
a  plan  of  reciprocal  compensations.  But 
none  of  these  principles  suited  tlie  French 
government  to  act  upon  ;  so  that  the  treaty 
for  a  genera!  peace,  and  that  for  restoring. 


taking  into  calculation  the  prisoners  on  both 

sides,  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  hu- 
man beings  to  libertv,  their  country,  and 
their  home,  proved  both  of  them  altogeihex 
nugatory. 

The  note  of  defiance  was  therefore  re- 
sumed, so  soon  as  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  Britain  would  reject  any  terms  of  peace 
which  were  not  founded  on  equal  and  lib- 
eral principles.  An  oration  of  Count  Semon- 
ville  demonstrated  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
the  persevering  ambition  of  England  that 
Buonaparte  had  been  obliged  to  possess 
himself  of  the  sea-coast  of  Europe — that  all 
lus  encroachments  on  the  land  were  the 
necessary  consequences  of  her  empire  of 
the  seas.  He  then  demanded,  in  prophetic 
fury,  to  know  what  in  future  would  be  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  "  it  is  the  part  of 
England,"  he  said,  "  to  reply.  Let  her 
turn  her  eyes  on  the  past,  and  learn  to  judge 
from  thence  the  events  of  the  future. 
France  and  Napoleon  will   never  change." 
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The  natural  consequences  of  an  overgrown 
empire  were  already  sapping  that  of  Napo- 
leon ;  for  extent  of  territory  does  not  consti- 
tute power,  any  more  than  corpulence  in  the 
human  frame  constitutes  strength  or  health  ; 
and  Napoleon's  real  authority  was  in  truth 
greater  some  years  before,  than  now  when 
his  dominion  was  so  much  enlarged,  Tlie 
war  in  Spain,  maintained  at  such  an  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure,  was  a  wasting  and  con- 
suming sore.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  had 
afforded  him  supjdies  more  readily,  and  had 
more  the  means  of  doing  so,  when  under 
the  dominion  of  his  brother  F^ouis,  than  the 
Dutch  now  either  showed  or  possessed 
when  ranked  as  a  constituent  part  .,f  the 
French  empire.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  states  and  free  towns  in  the  north  of 
<ierinany,  where,  in  many  instances,  strong 
hands  of  smugglers,  dressed  and  armed  as 
giiorijla  parties,  maintained  a  desultory  war 
with  the  officers  of  the  French  customs  ; 
and,  move;l  equally  by  national  hatred  and 
the  love  of  gain  won  by  desperate  risk^, 
made  in  some  districts  a'kind  of  petty  civil 
war.  Yet  thouixh  such  canker-worms  gnaw- 
ed the  root  ol'  the  tree,  the  branches  and 
foliage,  to  all  outward  appearance,  extend- 
rd  a  broader  shade  than  ever.  Itwasespe- 
riallv  when  a  fonn.al  annunciation,  both  in 


France  and  Austria,  called  the  good  sub 
jects  of  both  realms  to  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
pect that  Maria  Louisa  would  soon  give  an 
iieir  to  Napoleon,  that  men  who  opened  the 
map  of  Europe  saw  with  fear  and  wondei 
tlie  tremendous  inheritance  to  which  tlic 
expected  infant  was  likely  to  succeed. 

The  actual  dominions  of  France,  govern- 
ed by  A'apoleon  in  his  own  proper  right  as 
Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Italy,  had 
gradually  attained  the  following  extravagant 
dimensions.  They  extended  from  Trave- 
nrinde,  on  the  ]5altic  Ocean,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  measurins;  from  north-east  to 
south-west;  and  from  Dunkirk  to  Terraci- 
na.  on  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories, measuring  from  north  to  south.  .\ 
population  of  forty-two  millions  of  people, 
fitt(!d  in  various  ways  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  a  state,  and  inhabiting,  for  wealth, 
richness  of  soil,  and  felicity  of  climate,  by 
far  the  finest  portion  of  the  civilized  eartli, 
formed  the  immediate  liege  subjects  of  this 
marrninccnt  empire. 

Yet  to  stop  here  were  greatly  to  under- 
value the  evtent  of  Napoleon's  power.  Wo 
have  to  add  to  his  personal  empire.  Loio- 
birdy,the  lllyrian  provinces,  Istria,  Dalma- 
lia,  am!  Albania.  'I'hen,  in  his  charactei 
of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  llopublic.  Inv 
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Emperor  exercised  an  almost  absolute  au- 
thority in  Switzerland,  which  furnished 
hiip,  though  unwillingly,  with  several  tine 
regiments  of  auxiliaries.  The  German 
Confederation  of  the  Khine,  though  num- 
bering kings  among  their  league,  were  at 
the  slightest  hint  bound  to  supply  him  each 
with  his  prescribed  quota  of  forces,  with  a 
readiness  and  an  affectation  of  zeal  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  slack  and  reluctant  manner 
in  which  they  formerly  supplied  their  pal- 
try contingents  to  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny. 

Murat,  with  his  kingdom  ot  Naples,  was 
at  his  brother-in-law's  disposal  ;  and  if,  as 
Buonaparte's  hopes  whispered, -the  Penin- 
sula should  ultimately  prove  unable  to  re- 
sist the  war  he  waged,  then  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal would  be  added  to  his  immense  em- 
pire, being  now  in  the  state  of  sturdy  and 
contumacious  rebels,  whose  resistance 
seemed  in  the  speedy  prospect  of  being  fi- 
nally subdued.  Thus  at  least  three-fourths, 
but  rather  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
of  the  civilized  world,  were  either  in  quiet 
subjection  to  Napoleon's  sceptre,  or  on  the 
point,  as  was  supposed,  of  being  so. 

Ofthosowho  shared  amongst  them  the 
residue  of  Europe,  and  still  maintained 
»ome  claim  to  independence,  Britain  might 
■make  the  proud  boast,  that  she  was  diamet- 
rically in  opposition  to  this  Kuler  of  the 
world;  that,  in  the  long-continued  strife, 
she  had  dealt  him  injuries  as  deep  as  she 
had  ever  received,  and  had  disdained,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  treat  with  hini  on 
less  terms  than  those  of  equality.  Not  to  that 
fair  land  be  the  praise,  though  she  supported 
many  burdens  and  endured  great  losses; 
but  to  Providence  who  favoured  her  efforts 
and  strengthened  her  resolutions  ;  who  gave 
■her  power  to  uphold  her  own  good  cause, 
■which,  in  truth,  w^as  that  of  European  inde- 
pendence, and  courage  to  trust  in  the  jus- 
tice of  Heaven,  when  the  odds  n:instcrcd 
against  her,  seemed,  in  earthly  calculation, 
flo  dreadful  as  to  deprive  the  wise,  of  the 
head  to  counsel  ;  the  brave,  of  the  heart  to 
rosist ! 

Denmark,  so  powerful  was  the  voice 
which  France  had  in  her  councils,  mijrht 
almost  be  accounted  humbled  to  one  of  the 
fedf-rated  principalities. 

Sweden  had  but  a  moderate  and  second- 
rate  degree  of  pow<!r.  She  felt,  as  otJier 
German  nations,  the  withering  blight  of  the 
Continental,  or  .\nti-social  Sysi>ini  ;  but, 
circumstanced  as  she  was,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Swedish  Pomerania  dependent  on 
P'rench  pleasure,  she  had  no  other  remedy 
than  to  wait  her  opportunity. 

Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  Prus- 
sia, thiough  all  her  provinces  the  mortal 
enemv  of  the  French  name,  but  whom  the 
large  garrisons  which  France  had  planted 
in  her  dominions,  and  the  numerous  forces 
which  she  maintained  there,  compelled  for 
the  time  to  be  as  submissive  as  a  handmaid- 
en. Tnat  the  court  were,  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  endeavouring  to  revive  their  mili- 
tary establishment ;  that  they  were  dismiss- 
ing the  villains  who  had  sold  and  betrayed 
llieir  country,  and  replacing  them  by  age 


which  had  been  tried,  or  youth  which  had 
witnessed  the  agony  of  their  country,  and 
been  trained  up  in  thinking,  that  to  avenge 
her  was  their  dearest  duty,  was  true.  True 
it  was,  also,  that  the  people  in  Prussia,  and 
many  other  parts  of  tJermany,  waited,  as  ibr 
the  day  dawning,  for  the  hope  of  winning 
back  their  freedom  ;  but  outward  appearan- 
ces indicated  nothing  of  these  smothered 
hopes,  wishes,  and  preparations  :  and  the 
general  eye  saw  in  Prussia  only  a  nation  re- 
signed to  her  bondage,  without,  apparently, 
any  hope  of  redemption. 

Austria,  besides  the  terrible  losses  which 
the  last  war  had  brought  upon  her,  was  now 
fettered  to  Napoleon  by  a  link  wliich  gave 
the  proud  House  of  Hapsburg  an  apologv 
for  the  subiiii!:.sion,  or  at  least  the  observ 
ance,  which  she  paid  to  the  son-in-law  of 
her  Emperor. 

Turkey,  though  she  would  have  had  hei 
turn,  had  the  tide  of  fortune  continued  to 
keep  the  course  in  which  it  had  so  long 
flowed,  was  not  yet  in  the  way  of  being 
comprehended  in  Napoleon's  plan  of  poli- 
tics. 

Russia  was  waging  with  the  Porte  an  im- 
politic war  of  acquisition,  to  realize  soirie 
of  the  selfish  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
Napoleon  had  assented  W>,  or  perhaps  sxi"- 
gested,  at  Tilsit  and  KriVrt.  But  he  now 
witnessed  them  \v.^thout  wishing  them  suc- 
cess, and  listened  to  the  complaints  of  Aus- 
tria, who  unwillingly  saw  the  ambitious 
views  of  Russia  in  these  provinces.  Of  all 
the  continental  states,  therefore,  assuming 
even  the  semblance  of  iiulependence,  Rus- 
sia seemed  alone  to  possess  it  in  reali- 
ty :  and  from  late  acts  of  estrangement, 
such  as  the  protest  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  reception  of 
British  ships  and  merchandise  into  her  ports, 
it  certainly  appeared  that  a  different  spirit 
was  in  the  councils  of  this  great  empire 
than  had  ruled  them  during  the  meetings 
of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  Yet  there  were  hut 
few  who  thouglit  that  Russia,  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  would 
dare  confront  Napoleon  ;  and  still  fewer, 
even  of  the  most  sanguine  politicians,  had 
any  deep-grounded  hope  that  her  opposition 
would  be  effectual.  Out  of  such  a  Cimme- 
rian midnight,  to  all  human  views,  was  the 
dayspring  of  European  liberty  destined  to 
arise. 

America,  happy  in  the  Atlantic  whicn 
severed  her  from  Europe,  now  an  almost 
universal  scene  of  war  or  slavery,  looked 
on  in  conscious  security,  and,  by  reviving 
at  this  crisis  disputed  claims  upon  Britai.n, 
seemed  to  listen  more  to  the  recollection 
of  recent  enmity,  than  of  mutual  language, 
manners,  and  descent. 

Within  a  year  after  her  marriage  with 
Napoleon,  the  young  Empress  was  an- 
nounced to  have  been  taken  with  the  pairs 
of  Labour.  The  case  wa-s  a  ditficult  ami 
distressing  one  ;  and  the  professional  per- 
son employed  lost  courage,  and  was  afrjid 
to  do  wirit  was  necessary.  Napoleon  ap- 
peared in  the  apartment,  and  commanded 
him  to  proceed  as  if  the  patient  were  th<) 
wife  of  an  ordinary  burgess.     She  v/as  at 
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Icng'wh  successfully  and  safely  delivered  of 
a  fine  boy,  whicli  Buonaparte,  with  feel- 
ings, doubtless,  as  highly  strong  as  after  a 
battle  gained,  carried  into  the  next  apart- 
ment, and  exhibited  in  triumph  to  the  great 
officers  and  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was 
unanimously  hailed  King  of  Rome,  the  dig- 
nity which  had  been  destined  to  the  heir  of 
the  French  Republic. 

Thd  title  did  not,  indeed,  pass  uncriticis- 
ed.  Some  said,  that  taking  the  regal  des- 
ignation from  a  city  where  the  very  ntime 
of  King  had  been  accounted  unlucky,  had 
an  ominous  presage.  Catholics  objected 
to  it,  as  it  necessarily  carried  with  it  the 
recollection  of  the  sacrilegious  violence 
which  had  stripped  the  Pope  of  his  tempo- 
ral possessions.  And  lastly,  it  was  asked 
what  chance  there  ever  was  of  the  execu- 
tion of  that  part  of  tlie  Italian  constitution, 
which,  after  Napoleon's  death,  guaranteed 
the  succession  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to 
some  one  different  from  the  Emperor  of 
France,  when  the  title  of  King  of  Rome 
was  assumed  as  that  of  the  heir  of  the 
French  empire  ?* 

Such  ominous  remarks,  however,  only 
circulated  among  the  disaffected,  or  passed 
with  anti-imperial  jests,  satires,  and  ca- 
lembourgs,  through  such  saloons  of  the 
I'auxbourg  St.  Germain,  as  were  still  ten- 
anted by  the  ancient  ai^  faithful  adherents 
of  the  House  ofBourbon.  Thecity  of  Pa- 
ris made  as  general  a  show  of  rejoicing  as 
they  ever  testified  when  an  heir  was  born 
to  one  of  their  most  beloved  sovereigns  ; 
deputations  with  addresses  came  from  pub- 
lic bodies  of  every  description;  and,  that 
Hattery  might  sound  the  very  base  string 
of  humility,  the  fashionable  colour  of  dress 
for  the  season  bore  a  name  alluding  to  the 
young  King  of  Rome,  which  delicacy,  if 
not  pride,  ought  to  have  rejected.  But, 
per'haps  the  strangest  circumstance  of  the 
whole  was,  that  the  old  dethroned  King  of 
Spain,  and  his  consort,  undertook  a  jour- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  per- 
sonal congratulations  on  the  birth  of  an 
heir,  to  one  who  had  deposed,  and  was  de- 
taining in  prison  their  own  lineage,  and 
had  laid  Spain^  their  native  dominions,  in 
blood,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules. 

Napoleon,  and  his  more  devoted  admi- 
rers, •■cjoiced  in  this  happy  incident,  as 
that  which  was  most  likely,  in  their  eyes, 
to  sustain  the  Empire  of  I'rance,  when 
fate  should  remove  him  by  whom  it  was 
founded.     The  protection  of  the  House  of 


*  Jests,  as  well  as  serious  observations,  wer-! 
mride  on  this  occasion.  "  Have  you  uny  coinmamls 
for  Frnnce  .'•'  said  a.  Frenchman  at  Naples  to  an 
Knglish  friend :  "I  shall  be  there  in  t\vo<lay<." 
"  In  Kmnce.'"  answered  his  friend,  "  I  tliouf;!it 
von  were  setting  off  for  Rome."  "True;  but 
Rome,  by  a.  decree  of  the  F.mporor,  is  now  indi.Jso- 
lubly  united  to  France."  "  I  have  no  newei  to 
burden  you  with,"  said  \iU  friend  ;  "  but  can  I 
do  anylbin;^  for  you  in  Kn^'land  .'  I  shall  bj.^  there 
in  half  an  hour."  "  (n  England.'"  said  the 
Freni-hrnan,  "  and  in  half  an  hour  :"  "  Ves," 
►aid  bis  fri<'nd,  "  within  that  time  I  shall  be  at 
Si-a.  anil  the  sea  has  been  indissoluLry  unitt-d  to 
lite  llritiah  empire." 


.\ustria,  and  the  charm  flung  aroond  the 
child  by  the  high  fame  of  the  father,  could 
notj  It  was  thought,  but  insure  a  peacel'ul 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  an  undisturbed 
security  in  possessing  it.  His  lue,  too, 
was  insured  in  future  against  such  fanatics 
as  that  of  Schoenbrun  ;  for  what  purpose 
would  it  ser\e  to  cut  off  the  Emperor, 
when  the  empire  was  to  survive,  and  de- 
scend in  all  its  strength  upon  his  son  and 
heir  ? 

Others  there  were,  who  pretended  that 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  birth  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  were  balanced  by  cor- 
responding inconveniences.  These  as- 
serted, tl»at  several  of  the  French  great 
generals  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Na- 
poleon, in  hopes  that,  upon  his  death  in  bat- 
tle, or  upon  his  natural  decease,  they,  or 
some  of  them,  might,  like  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  share  amongst 
them  the  ample  succession  of  kingdoms 
and  principalities  which  were  likely  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  strongest  and 
bravest,  in  the  lottery  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  on  the  death  of  the 
great  favourite  of  Fortune.  These  great 
soldiers,  it  was  surmised,  being  cut  short 
of  this  fair  prospect,  would  no  longer  have 
the  same  motives  for  serving  the  living 
Napoleon,  whose  inheritance  at  his  death 
was  now  to  descend,  like  the  patrimony  of 
a  peasant  or  burgess,  in  tne  regular  and 
lawful  line  of  inheritance.  But  the  politi- 
cians who  argued  thus,  did  not  sufficiently 
regard  the  pitch  of  superiority  which  Na- 
poleon had  attained  over  those  around  him; 
his  habit  of  absolute  command,  theirs  of 
implicit  obedience  ;  and  the  small  likeli- 
hood there  was  of  any  one  who  served  un- 
der him  venturing  to  incur  his  displeasure, 
and  tlTc  risk  of  losing  the  rank  and  fortune 
which  most  had  actually  obtained,  by  show- 
ing any  marks  of  coldness  or  dissatisfaction, 
on  account  of  the  disappointment  of  distant 
and  visionary  hopes. 

There  were  others  who  augured  different 
consequences,  from  the  effect  of  the  same 
event  on  the  feelings  of  Buonaparte's  ene- 
mies, both  open  and  unavowed.  It  h.ad 
been  a  general  belief,  and  certainly  was 
founded  on  probability,  that  the  iminenso 
but  ill-constructed  empire  which  Napoleon 
had  erected  would  fall  to  pieces,  so  soon 
as  it  was  not  kept  steady  and  compact  by 
the  fear  and  admiration  of  his  personal  tal- 
ents. Hence  the  damp  cast  by  persons  af- 
fecting a  wise  caution,  upon  the  general 
desire  to  shake  off  the  yolie  of  France. 
They  enlarged  upon  the  invincible  t.alents, 
uiion  the  inevitable  destinies  of  Napoleon 
personally ;  but  they  consoled  the  moro 
impatient  patriots,  by  counselling  them  tt 
await  his  death,  before  making  a  daring  at 
tempt  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  Such 
counsels  were  favourably  listened  to,  be- 
cause men  are,  in  spite  of  themselves,  al- 
ways willing  to  listen  to  prudent  arguments, 
when  they  tend  to  postpone  desperate  risks. 
But  this  species  of  argument  was  ended, 
when  the  inheritance  of  despotism  seemed 
ready  to  be  tr.ansmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  direct  descent.    Tijcre  was  no  lennina- 
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tion  seen  to  the  melancholy  prospect,  nor 
was  it  easy  for  the  most  lukewarm  of  patri- 
ots to  assiiTrt  anv  lonijer  a  reason  for  put- 
ting oflT  till  Naoolcon's  death  the  resistance 
which  to-day  demanded.  Under  these  va- 
rious lights  was  the  birth  of  the  Kin<»  of 
Rome  considered;  and  it  may  aftrr  all  re- 
main a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  tlic  bless- 
ing of  a  son  and  heir,  acceptable  as  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  to  his  domestic  feel- 
ings, was  politically  of  that  advantage  to 
him  which  the  Emperor  of  France  unques- 
tionably expected. 

And  now,  before  we  belfin  to  trace  the 
jirowing  differences  betwixt  France  and 
Russia,  which  speedily  led  to  such  impor- 
tant consequences,  we  may  briefly  notice 
some  circumstances  connected  with  Spain 
and  with  .Spanish  affairs,  though  the  two 
incidents  which  we  are  to  mention  first, 
are  rather  of  a  detached  and  insulated  na- 
ture. 

The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  Ex-Queen 
of  Etruria,  a  daughter,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, of  Charles,  Kinj  of  Spain,  and  a  sis- 
ter of  Ferdinand.  I'pon  this  Princess  and 
her  son  Buonanarte  had  settled  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria.  or  Tuscany.  Preparatory  to  the 
Bayonne  inlritrue,  he  had_ forcibly  df^privcd 
her  of  this  dignity,  in  order  to  offer  it  as  an 
indemnification  to  Ferdinand  for  the  ces- 
sion, which  he  proposed  to  that  unhappy 
Prince,  of  the  inheritance  of  Spain.  Hav- 
ing contrived  to  obtain  that  cession  with- 
out any  compensation,  Buonaparte  reserv- 
ed Etruria  to  himselt",  and  retained  the  late 
Queen  as  a  hostaje.  For  some  time  she 
waS(«ermitted  to  reside  with  her  parents  at 
ConTpeigne  ;  but  afterwards,  under  pretext 
of  conducting  her  to  Parma,  she  was  es- 
corted to  Xice,  and  there  subjected  to  the 
severe  vigilance  of  the  police.  The  Prin- 
cess appears  to  have  been  quicker  in  her 
feelings  than  the  greater  part  of  her  family, 
which  does  not,  indeed,  argue  any  violent 
degree  of  sensibility.  Terrified,  however, 
and  alarmed  at  the  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  she  endeavoured  to  effect  an 
escape  into  F/ngland.  Two  irentlemen  of 
her  retinue  were  sent  to  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  arr.angin?  her  flight,  but  her  pro- 
ject was  discovered.  On  the  IGth  April 
l*?!!,  offif^ers  of  police  and  gens  d'armes 
broke  into  the  residence  fif  the  Queen  at 
Nice,  seized  her  person  and  papers,  and, 
after  detaining  her  in  custody  for  two 
months,  and  threatening  to  try  her  by  a  mil- 
itary tribunal,  they  at  length  intimated  to 
her  a  ecnteflce,  condemning  her  with  her 
daughter,  (her  son  harl  been  left  verv  much 
indisposed  at  Comnei^jne.)  to  be  detained 
close  prisoners  in  n  monastery  at  Rome,  to 
which  she  was  compelled  to  repair  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  notice  of  her 
doom.  Her  two  agents,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously made  prisoners,  wee  sent  to  Paris. 
They  xvere  condemned  to  death  hv  a  mili- 
tary commissio.i,  and  were  bmu^ht  out  for 
that  purpose  to  the  plain  of  Ciresnelle. 
One  was  shot  on  the  spot,  and  pardon  was 
extended  to  his  compan'on  when  he  wjis 
about  to  sufffr  the  same  punishment.  The 
mr.ntal  agony  of  the  poor  man  had,  howev- 
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er,  affected  the  sources  of  life,  and  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  the  reprieve.  The 
severity  of  this  conduct  towards  a  Princess, 
— a  Queen  indeed, — who  had  placed  her 
person  in  Napoleon's  hands,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  her  liberty  at  least  should 
not  be  abridged,  was  equally  a  breach  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  gentlemanlike  cour- 
tesy. 

It  is  curious,  that  about  the  same  time 
when  Napoleon  treated  with  so  much  cru- 
elty a  foreign  and  independent  Princess 
merely  because  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
exchange  her  residence  from  France  to 
England,  his  own  brother  Lucien  was  re- 
ceived with  hospitality  in  .hat  island,  so 
heartily  detested,  so  frequently  devoted  to 
the  fate  of  a  second  Carthage.  Napoleon, 
who  was  always  resolute  in  considering  the 
princes  of  his  own  blood  as  the  first  slaves 
in  the  state,  had  become  of  late  very  urgent 
with  Lucien  to  dismiss  his  wife,  and  unite 
hiinsf-ir  with  some  of  the  royal  families  on 
the  (^)iitinent,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  be- 
stow the  hand  of  his  daughter  upon  young 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had  risen  in  fa- 
vour by  his  behaviour  on  an  occasion  im 
mediately  to  be  mentioned.  But  Lucien, 
determined  at  this  time  not  to  connect  him- 
saif  or  his  family  with  the  career  of  his 
relative's  ambition,  resolved  to  settle  in 
Arserica,  and  place  the  Atlantic  betwixt 
hi™.=elf  and  the  importunities  of  his  Impe- 
rial brother.  He  applied  to  the  British 
minister  at  Sardinia  for  a  pass,  who  was 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  him  to  his 
government.  On  this  second  application, 
he  was  invited  to  F.ngland,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  live  in  freedom  upon  his  pa- 
role, one  officer  only  having  a  superintend- 
ence of  his  movements  and  correspond- 
ence. These  were  in  every  respect  blame- 
less ;  and  the  ex-statesman,  who  had  play- 
ed so  distinguished  a  part  in  t''e  great  rev- 
olutionary game,  was  found  able  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  compcsition  of  an  epi'', 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Charlemagne  ; — 
somewhat  more  harmlessly  than  did  hia 
brother  Napoleon,  in  endeavouring  again  to 
rebuild  and  consolidate  the  vast  empire  of 
the  son  of  Pepin. 

Anotlier  intrigue  of  a  singular  character, 
and  which  terminated  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  originated  in  an  attempt  of  the 
EoLdish  ministry  to  achieve  the  liberty  of 
Ferdinand,  the  lawful  King  of  Spain.  A 
royal  and  a  popular  party  had  begun  to  show 
themselves  in  that  di-'^tracted  country,  and 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  patriots  from 
uniting  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  most  engrossi.itT  importance,  the  re- 
covery, namely,  of  their  country,  I'rom  the 
intruding  monarch  and  the  French  armies. 
The  I'ngiish  government  were  naturally 
persuaded  that  Ferdinand,  to  whose  name 
his  subjects  were  so  strongly  attached, 
would  be  desirous  ar.d  capable  of  placing 
himself,  were  he  at  liberty,  at  their  head, 
putting  an  end  to  their  disputes  by  his  au- 
thority, and  giving  their  efforts  an  impuise, 
which  could  be  communicated  by  no  one 
but  the  King  of  Spain,  to  the  .Spanish  na- 
tion.   It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  had  the  go»- 
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criiment  of  England  known  the  real  char- 
acter of  this  prince,  a  wish  for  liis  deliver- 
ance from  France,  or  his  presence  in  Spain, 
would  ha\e  been  the  last  which  they  would 
bave  formed.  This  misapprehension,  how- 
ever, was  natural,  and  was  acted  upon. 

A  I'iedinontese,  of  Irish  extraction,  call- 
ed the  Baron  Kolli,  (or  Kelly.)  the  select- 
ed agent  of  the  British  government,  was 
furnished  with  some  diamonds  and  valua- 
ble articles,  under  pretext  of  disposing  of 
which  he  was  tb  obtain  admission  to  the 
Prince,  then  a  prisoner  at  Vallen  j-ay,  where 
his  chief  amusement,  it  is  believed,  was 
embroidering  a  gown  and  petticoat,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Kolli  was 
then  to  have  informed  the  Prince  of  his  er- 
rand, effected  Ferdinand's  escape  by  means 
of  confederates  among  the  royalist  party, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  coast,  where  a 
small  squadron  awaited  the  event  of  the 
enterprise,  designed  to  carry  the  King  of 
Spain  to  Gibraltar,  or  whither  else  he 
chose.  In  March  lolO,  Kolli  was  put 
ashore  in  Quiberon  Bay,  whence  he  went 
to  Paris,  to  prepare  for  his  enterprise.  He 
wa.a  discovered,  however,  by  the  police, 
and  arrested  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
setting  out  for  Vallenijay.  Some  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme,  of  which  his  papers  enabled 
tlie  police  to  comprehend  the  general  plan, 
keeping  communication  at  the  same  time 
with  the  French  minister.  As  he  disdain- 
to  undertake  this  treacherous  character, 
KoWi  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Vincenncs,  while  a  person, — the 
same  who  betrayed  his  principal,  and 
vi'hose  exterior  in  some  degree  answered 
the  description  of  the  British  emissary, — 
was  sent  to  represent  him  at  the  castle  of 
Vallen^ay. 

But  Ferdinand,  either  suspicious  of  the 
snare  which  was  laid  for  him,  or  poor-spir- 
ited enough  to  prefer  a  safe  "bondage  to  a 
brave  risk  incurred  for  liberty,  would  not 
li-ten  to  the  supposed  agent  of  Britain,  and 
indeed  denounced  the  prcten<led  Kolli  to 
Barthemy,  the  governor  of  the  castle.  The 
false  Kolli,  therefore,  returned  to  Paris, 
while  the  real  one  remained  in  the  castle 
of  Vmccnnes  till  the  capture  of  I'aris  by 
the  allies.  Ferdinand  took  credit,  in  a 
letter  to  Buonaparte,  for  having  resisted 
the  temptation  held  out  to  him  by  tlie  Brit- 
ish government,  who  had,  as  he  pathetical- 
ly observed,  abused  his  name,  and  occa- 
sioned, bv  doing  so,  the  shedding  o.'much 
blood  in  .Spiin.  He  agairi  manifested  his 
ardent  wish  to  become  the  adopted  son  of 
the  F.inpcror ;  his  h  >pe  that  the  author 
an  1  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  deliver  him 
in-ghl  bo  brought  to  condign  punishment; 
and  concluded  with  a  hint,  tnal  he  was 
.<>xtrerKely  desirous  to  leave  Vallen';ay,  a 
residence  which  had  nothing  about  it  but 
■  wliat  was  unpleasant,  ami  was  not  in  any 
respect  htled  lor  him.  The  hint  of  Frrdi- 
i;ind  about  a  union  with  Buoiapartc's  fam- 
;'y,  probably  led  to  the  frecili  importunity 
on. the  Ktiiperor's  part,  which  induced  Lu- 
eien  to  leave  Italy.  Ferdinand  did  not  ob- 
1  tain 'the  change   of  resiJenMi  be   d«»«lre4 


nor  does  he  seem  to  have  profited  in  anj 
way  by  his  candour  towards  his  keeper, 
excepting  that  he  evaded  the  strict  confine- 
ment,  or  yet  worse  fate,  to  which  he  might 
have  been  condemned,  had  he  imprudently 
confided  in  the  false  Baron  Kolli. 

In  Portugal,  the  great  struggle  betwixt 
Massena  and  Wellington,  upon  which,  as 
we  formerly  observed,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  fixed,  had  been  finally  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  English  general.  This  advan- 
tage was  attained  by  no  assistance  of  the 
elements, — by  none  of  those  casual  occur- 
rences which  are  called  chances  of  v/ar,— 
by  no  dubious,  or  even  venturous  risks, — 
by  the  decision  of  no  single  b.ittle  lost  or 
won  ;  but  solely  by  the  superiority  of  one 
great  general  over  another,  at  the  awful 
game  in  which  neither  had  yet  met  a  rival. 
For  more  than  four  months,  Massena. 
with  as  fine  an  army  as  had  ever  left  I'rance, 
lay  looking  at  the  impregnable  lines  with 
wliich  tlie  British  forces,  so  greatly  inferior 
in  numerical  strength,  >vere  covering  Lis- 
bon, the  object  of  his  expedition.  To  as- 
sail in  such  a  position  troops,  whose  valour 
he  had  felt  at  Busaco,  would  have  been 
throwing  away  tlie  lives  of  his  soldiers  ; 
and  to  retreat,  was  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise which  ins  master  had  entrusted  to 
him,  with  a  confidence  in  his  skill  and  his 
good  fortune,  wliich  must,  in  that  case,  have 
been  thereafter  sorely  abated.  Massena 
tried  every  effort  whicn  military  skill  could 
supply,  to  draw  his  foe  out  of  his  place  of 
advantage.  He  threatened  to  carry  tlie 
war  across  the  Tagns — he  threatened  to  ex- 
tend his  army  towards  Oporto;  bui^each 
demonstration  he  made  had  been  calctilated 
upon  and  anticipated  by  his  antagonist,  and 
was  foiled  almost  without  an  effort.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  the  want  of  supplies, 
and  the  interruption  of  his  communications, 
after  lying  one  month  at  Alenqucr,  Mas- 
sena retreated  to  Santarem,  as  preferable 
winter-quarters  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  tbund  that  these  were  equally 
untenable,  and  became  fully  sensible,  that 
if  he  desired  to  save  the  remnant  of  a  sick- 
ly and  diminished  army,  it  must  necessarily 
be  by  a  speedy  retreat. 

This  celeorated  movement,  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  campaign,  commenced  about 
the  4th  of  March.  There  are  two  differei.t 
points  in  which  Massena's  conduct  may  be 
renarded,  and  they  differ  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. If  it  be  considered  in  the  capacity 
of  that  of  a  human  being,  the  indignant  rcaii- 
er,  were  we  to  detail  the  horrors  which  he 
jiermitted  his  soldiers  to  perpetrate,  W9uld 
almost  deny  his  title  to  ilie  name.  It  is  a 
vuli;ar  superstition,  that  when  the  Enemy  o< 
mankind  is  invoked,  and  appears,  he  de- 
stroys in  his  retreat  the  building  v;hich  has 
witnessed  the  a|)parilion.  It  scerned  as  if 
the  French,  in  leaving  Portugal,  were  de- 
termined that  ruins  alone  should  remain  to 
show  they  had  once  been  there.  Military 
license  w.as  let  loose  in  its  most  odious  and 
frightful  shape,  and  the  crimes  which  were 
committ'id  embraced  all  that  is  horrible  tn 
humanity.  But  if  a  curtain  is  dropped  on 
these   horrors     and    Massena  is   regarded 
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merely  as  a  military  leader,  his  retreat,  per- 
haps, did  him  as  much  honour  as  any  of  the 
great  achievements  which  formerly  had 
made  his  name  famous.  If  he  had  been 
rightly  called  Fortune's  favourite,  he  now 
Bhoxvcd  that  his  reputation  did  not  depend 
on  her  smile,  but  couldbe  maintained  by  his 
own  talents,  while  she  shone  on  other  ban- 
ners. In  retreating  through  the  north  of 
Portugal,  a  rag;;ed  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, he  was  followed  by  Lord  Wellington, 
wiio  allowed  him  not  a  moment's  respite. 
The  movements  of  the  troops  to  those  who 
understood,  and  ha4  the  calmness  to  con- 
sider ihem,  were  as  regular  consequences 
of  each  other,  as  occur  in  the  game  of  chess. 
The  French  were  repeatedly  seen  drawn 
up  en  ground  where  it  seemed  impossible  to 
dislodge  them :  and  as  often  the  bayonets 
of  a  British  column,  which  had  marched  by 
some  distant  route,  v.-ere  observed  twink- 
ling in  the  direction  of  their  flank,  intimat- 
ing that  their  line  was  about  to  be  turned. 
But  this  was  only  the  signal  for  Massena  to 
recommence  his  retreat,  which  he  did  be- 
fore the  English  troops  could  come  up  ;  nor 
did  he  fail  again  to  halt  where  opportunity 
offered,  until  again  dislodged  by  his  saga- 
cious and  persevering  pursuer.  .At  length, 
the  French  were  fairly  driven  out  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  excepting  the  garrison 
in  the  frontier  town  of  .\lmcida,  of  which 
Lord  Wellington  formed  first  the  blockade, 
and  afterwards  the  siege. 

So  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the  limits  of 
Portugal,  -Massena  hastened  to  draw  togeth- 
er such  reinforcements  as  he  could  obtain 
in  Castile,  collected  once  mere  a  large 
force,  and  within  about  a  fortnight  after  he 
had  effected  his  retreat,  resumed  the  of- 
fensive, with  the  view  of  relieving  Almeida, 
which  was  the  sole  trophy  remaining  to 
show  his  triumphant  advance  in  the  preced- 
ing season.  Lord  Wellington  did  not  re- 
fuse the  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  3th 
of  May,  near  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  The  con- 
flict was  well  disputed,  but  the  French  Gen- 
eral sustained  a  lefeat,  notwithstanding  his 
superiority  of  number?,  and  particularly  of 
cavalry.  He  then  retreated  from  the  Por- 
tuguese frontier,  having  previously  sent  or- 
ders for  the  evacuation  of  .\lmeida  by  t!ic 
garrison,  which  the  French  commandant 
executed  with  much  dexterity. 

On  the  more  southern  frontier  of  Portu- 
gal, Lord  Bcresford  fought  also  a  dreadful 
and  sanguinary  battle.  The  action  was  in 
gome  measure  indecisive,  but  Soult,  who 
commanded  the  French,  failed  in  obtaining 
Buch  a  success  xs  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  which  was  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Badajos.  In  Portugal,  there- 
fore, and  along  its  frontiers,  the  British  had 
been  uniformly  successful,  and  their  coun- 
trymen at  hon)e  began  once  more  to  open 
their  ears  to  the  suggestions  of  hope  and 
couraae. 

('adiz,  also,  the  remaining  bulwark  of  the 

patriots,  had  been   witness  to  a   splendid 

I       action.     General   Graham,  with  a  body  of 

1        British  troops,  had  sallied  out  from  the  gar- 

.•ison  in  March  1811,  and  obtained  a  victory 

j       upon  the  heights  of  Carof-sa,  wb«'-'      ad  he 


been  properly  seconded  by  the  Spanish 
General  Lapena,  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  a  serious  influence  upon  the  eventa 
of  the  siege  ;  and  which,  even  though  it  re- 
mained imperfect,  gave  heart  and  confi- 
dence to  the  besieged,  and  struck  a  perpet- 
ual damp  into  the  besiegers,  who  fouml 
themselves  bearded  in  their  own  position. 
There  had  been  much  fighting  througli 
Spain  with  various  results.  But  if  we  dare 
venture  to  use  such  an  emblem,  the  bush, 
though  burning,  was  not  consumed,  and 
Spain  continued  that  sort  of  general  resist- 
ance which  seemed  to  begin  after  all  usual 
means  of  regular  opposition  had  failed,  «« 
Nature  often  musters  her  strength  to  coto 
bat  a  disease  which  the  medical  assistants 
have  pronounced  mortal. 

Catalonia,  though  her  strong-holds  were 
lost,  continued,  under  the  command  of  Do 
Lacy  and  D'Eroles,  to  gain  occasional  ad- 
vantages over  the  enemy  ;  and  Spain  saw 
Figueras,  one  of  her  strongest  fortresses^ 
recovered  by  the  bold  stratagem  of  Rovira, 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  commander  of  a 
guerilla  party.  Being  instantly  besieged 
by  the  French,  and  ill  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, the  place  was  indeed  sneedily  re- 
gained ;  but  the  possibility  ol  its  oeing  ta- 
ken, was,  to  the  peculiarly  tenacious  spirit 
of  the  Spaniards,  more  encour.aging  than  its 
recapture  was  matter  of  dismay. 

But  chicrty  the  auxiliary  British,  with  the 
Portuguese,  who,  trained  by  the  care  of 
Lord  Beresford,  were  fit  to  sustain  their  part 
inline  by  the  Side  of  their  allies,  showed 
that  they  were  conducted  in  a  different  spir- 
it from  ll'.at  which  made  their  leaders  in  for- 
mer expeditions  stand  with  one  foot  on  sea 
and  one  on  land,  never  venturing  from  the 
sight  of  the  ocean,  as  if  they  led  amphibious 
creatures,  who  required  the  use  of  both  ele 
ments  to  secure  their  existence  ;  and  the 
scheme  of  whose  campaign  was  to  rout  arid 
repel,  a.s  they  best  could,  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  but  seldom  to  venture  upon  antici- 
pating or  disconcerting  his  plans.  To  pro- 
tect Galicia,  for  example,  when  invaded  by 
the  French,  Lord  Wellington,  though  witii 
a  much  inferior  army  than  he  was  well 
aware  could  be  broucjht  against  him,  form- 
ed the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  thus 
compelling  the  enemv  to  desist  from  their 
proposed  attempt  on  that  province,  and  t<» 
concentrate  their  forces  for  the  relief  of 
that  important  place.  Such  a  concentration 
could  not,  in  the  condition  of  the  French 
armies,  be  effected  without  much  disadvan- 
tage. It  afforded  breathing  space  for  all 
the  guerillas,  and  an  opportunity  which 
they  never  neglected,  of  acting  with  their 
usual  courage  and  sagacity  againt>t  small 
parties  and  convoys  of  the  French,  .as  well 
as  that  of  seizing  upon  any  posts  which  the 
enemv  might  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
imperfectly  defended.  And  when  the 
French  had  collected  their  whole  force  to 
overwhelm  the  British  general  and  his  for- 
ces. Marmont  had  the  mortification  to  spc 
the  former  withdraw  frcm  the  presence  of 
a  superior  enemy,  with  as  much  calmness 
and  security  as  if  marching  through  a, 
peaceful  country. 
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Nothing  remained  for  the  French  gene- 
ral, save  to  detail  in  the  pages  of  the  Moni- 
teur,  what  must  have  been  the  faie  of  the 
English  but  for  their  hasty  and  precipi- 
tate flight,  when  the  well-concerted  and 
boldly-executed  enterprise  of  Arroyo-Mo- 
linos,  convinced  him  to  his  cost  that  a 
retreat  was  no  rout.  In  this  village  upwards 
of  1-100  French  were  taken  prisoners,  at  a 
moment  when  they  least  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked. This  little  action  showed  a  spirit 
of  hazard,  a  disposition  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, which  the  French  did  not  expect  from 
the  British  forces  ;  and  they  were,  for  the 
first  time,  foiled  in  their  own  military  qual- 
ities of  vigilance,  enterprise,  and  activity. 
In  Britain,  also,  the  nation  perceived  that 
their  army  showed  the  same  courage  and  the 
same  superiority,  vyhich  had  been  considered 
•IS  the  exclusive  property  of  their  gallant  sai- 
lors. The  French  were  defeated  under  the 
of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spanish  General 
teros,  and  their  general,  Godinet,  blew 
oij  his  own  brains,  rather  than  face  the  ac- 
count, to  which  Soult,  his  con.mander-in- 
chicf,  was  about  to  summon  him.  Tarifa, 
in  the  same  quarter,  was  defended  success- 
fully by  a  garrison  of  mingled  Spaniards  and 
British,  and  the  French  were  computed  to 
have  lost  before  it  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  discipline 
continued  to  render  them  superior  over  the 
patriots,  wherever  the  latter  could  be 
brought  to  face  them  in  anything  resem- 
bling a  p'tched  battle.  Thus  Blake,  after 
a  gallant  action,  was  totally  defeated  near 
Murviedra,  and  that  town  itself  fell  into  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  A  more  severe  con- 
eequence  of  the  battle  of  Ocana,  as  that  dis- 
astrous action  was  termed,  was  the  capture 
of  Valencia,  where  Blake,  and  the  remain- 


der of  his  army,  were  made  prisoners  o' 
war. 

But  amid  those  vicissitudes  of  Ids  good 
or  bad  fortune,  Spain  continued  to  Buona 
parte  the  same  harassing  and  exhausting 
undertaking,  which  it  had  been  almost  from 
the  commencement.  Sickness  and  want 
made  more  ravages  amongst  the  F'rench 
troops  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  though 
that  did  not  lie  idle.  Many  of  the  districts 
are  unhealthy  to  strangers  ;  but  of  these,  as 
well  as  others,  it  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
vaders to  retain  possession.  There,  while 
numerous  deaths  happened  among  ihe 
troops,  the  guerillas  watched  the  remnant, 
until  sickness  and  fatigue  had  reduced  the 
garrison  to  a  number  insufficient  for  defence, 
and  then  pounced  upon  them  like  birds  of 
prey  on  a  fallen  animal,  upon  whom  they 
have  been  long  in  attendance. 

Besides,  disunion  continued  to  reigr 
among  the  French  generals.  Joseph,  al- 
though in  point  of  power  the  very  shadow 
of  what  a  king  ought  to  be,  had  spirit  enough 
to  resent  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed  amid  the  haughty  military  chiefs, 
who  acknowledged  no  superior  beside  the 
Emperor,  and  listened  to  no  commands 
save  those  emanating  from  Paris.  He  wrote 
to  his  brother  a  letter,  accompanying  a  for- 
mal abdication  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  un- 
less he  was  to  be  placed  in  more  complete 
authority  than  even  the  orders  of  Napoleon 
himself  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  attain. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  Northern  war  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer.  Napoleon  was 
induced  to  postpone  his  brother's  request, 
although  so  pressingly  urged,  and  Spain 
was  in  some  measure  left  to  its  fate  during 
the  still  more  urgent  events  of  the  Kussiao 
campaign. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Retrospect  of  the  Causes  leading  to  the  Rtipture  with  Russia — originate  in  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit. — Rtissia's  alleged  Reasons  of  Complaint. — Arguments  of  Napoleon's  Coun- 
sellors against  War  with  Russia — Fouch/'  is  against  the  ]Var — Presents  a  Memorial 
to  Napoleon  upon  the  Subject — His  ansiver. — Napoleon's  Views  in  favour  of  the 
War,  as  urged  to  his  varioxts  Advisers. 


Wf.  are  now  approaching  the  verge  of  that 
fated  year,  when  Fortune,  hitherto  unwea- 
ried in  her  partiality  towards  Napoleon, 
turned  first  upon  himself,  personally,  a 
clouded  and  stormy  aspect.  Losses  he  had 
sustained  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  he  could 
still  remark,  as  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Trafalgar, — "  I  was  not  there — I 
could  not  be  everywhere  at  once."  But  he 
was  soon  to  experience  misfortunes,  to  the 
n;rrative  of  which  he  could  not  apply  this 
p-oud  commentary.  The  reader  must  be 
first  put  in  remembrance  of  the  causes 
of  the  incipient  quarrel  betwixt  the  empire 
of  Fra-'cc  and  that  of  Russia. 

Notwithstai;ding  the  subsequent  personal 
intimacy  which  took  place  betwixt  the  two 
sovereigns,  and  which  for  five  years  pre- 
vented the  springing  up  of  an  enmity  be- 
twixt Alexander  and   Napoleon  tlio  seeds 


of  that  quarrel  were,  nevertheless,  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty  of  pacification  of  Tilsit 
itself.  Russia,  lying  remote  from  aggres- 
sion in  every  other  part  of  her  immense 
territory,  is  open  to  injury  on  that  impor- 
tant western  frontier  by  which  she  is  unit- 
ed with  Europe,  and  in  those  possessions  by 
virtue  of  which  she  claims  to  be  a  member 
of  the  European  republic.  The  partition 
of  Polaod,  unjust  as  it  was  in  every  point 
of  view,  was  a  measure  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  Russia  than  either  to  Austria  or 
Prussia;  for,  while  that  slate  possessed  its 
former  semi-barbarous  and  stormy  indepen- 
dence, it  lay  interposed  in  a  great  measure 
betwixt  Russia  and  the  rest  of'  Europe,  or, 
in  other  worJs,  betwixt  her  and  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  Any  revolution  which  might  re- 
store Poland  to  tl'ie  independence,  for  which 
tlin    inhabitants   had   not    ceased   to   sigh, 
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would  have  effcctuall)'  thrust  the  Czar  back 
upon  bis  forests,  doitrovod  his  interest  and 
inliuence  in  European  affairs,  and  reduced 
niin  comparatively  to  the  rank  of  an  .\siatic 
eovcrciiin.  This  libe.-ation  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  reunion  of  its  disuieniberod 
provinces  under  a  national  constitution, 
was  \vh:«t  tiie  Poles  expected  from  Buona- 
parte, For  this  they  crowded  to  his  stand- 
ard after  the  battle  of  Jena  ;  and  althouijh 
he  was  too  cautious  to  promise  anything 
explicitly  concerning  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land to  its  rank  among  nations,  yet  most  of 
his  measures  indicated  a  future  purpose  of 
accomplishing  that  work.  Thus,  when  those 
Polish  [.roviiices  which  had  fallen  to  tiie 
portion  of  Prussia,  were  formed  into  tlie 
Grand  Duchy  of  VVarsaw,  as  an  independ- 
ent principality,  and  the  sovereignty  was 
conferred,  not  without  a  secret  meaning,  on 
the  King  of  Saxony,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  Poland,  what  could 
this  be  supoosed  to  indicate,  save  the 
commencement  of  an  independent  st;iii 
to  which  might  be  added,  as  opportu.i 
ty  occurred,  the  remaining  districts  oi 
Poland  which  had  been  seized  upon  by 
.\ustria  and  Russia?  "To  what  purpose," 
asked  those  statesmen,  who  belonged  to 
the  old  Russian  or  Anti-Gallican  party  in 
the  empire,  "  are  those  stipulations  for  a 
free  military  road  and  passage  of  troops 
from  Saxony,  to  W'arsaw  and  its  territory, 
through  Silesia,  if  it  is  not  that  France  may 
preserve  the  means  of  throwing  an  over- 
powering force  into  the  Duchy,  so  as  it 
shall  be  her  pleasure  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  sage  Catherine,  by  i.enriving  Russia  of 
those  rich  Polish  provinf'es,  which  her  pol- 
icy had  added  to  the  empire  ?  Wherefore," 
asked  the  same  persons,  "  should  there 
have  been  a  special  article  in  the  same 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  France  should  retain 
Dantzic  until  a  maritime  peace,  unless  it 
was  to  serve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  event 
of  a  new  war  with  Russia,  the  probability 
of  which  Napoleon,  therefore,  must  certain- 
ly have  calculated  upon,  even  at  the  very 
mome'nl  when  he  cultivated  such  close  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  the  Eaiperor  Alexan- 
der." 

These  suspicions  were  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  articles  of  peace  concluded 
with  Austria  at  Schoenbrun.  By  that 
treaty  all  VVestern  Galicia,  together  witii 
the  city  of  Cracow,  and  other  territories, 
were  disjoined  from  .\ustria,  and  added  to 
the  dukedom  of  Warsaw,  marking,  it  was 
supposed,  still  farther  the  intention  of  Na- 
poleon, at  one  time  or  another,  to  restore 
in  its  integrity  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, of  which  Russia  alone  now  held  the 
full  share  allotted  to  her  by  the  partition 
treaties. 

Other  causes  led  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  old  Piussians,  a  numerous  and  strong 
party  in  the  empire,  which  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  large  landholders, 
felt,  as  they  had  done  under  the  Emperor 
Paul,  much  distress,  national  and  personal, 
from  the  interruption  of  the  British  trade  by 
Buonaparte's  Continental  System.  Their 
limber,  their  pitch,  their  potash,  their  hemp, 


and  other  bulky  and  weighty  commodi- 
ties, the  chief  produce  of  their  estates  for 
which  the  British  had  been  ready  custom- 
ers, remained  oi>  tiieir  hands  while  they 
were  deprived  of  tlie  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures  of  Britain,  which  they  were 
wont  to  receive  in  exchange  for  those  ar- 
ticles, with  mutual  profit  and  conveni- 
ence to  both  parties.  It  was  in  vain  that, 
to  reconcile  then  to  this  state  of  interdic- 
tion, they  saw  in  the  speeches  and  de- 
crees of  Buonaparte,  tirades  about  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  maritime  tyr- 
anny of  England.  It  seemed  an  ill-omened 
species  of  liberation,  which  began  by  the 
destruction  of  their  commerce  and  impov- 
erishment of  tlicir  estates  ;  and  the  Russian 
Boyards  could  no  more  comprehend  the 
declamation  of  Buonaparte  against  the  Eng- 
lish, than  the  millers  of  the  El)ro  could 
be  made  to  understand  the  denunciation 
of  Don  Quixot'e  against  their  customers. 
These  magnates  only  saw  that  the  Ruler  of 
France  wished  them  to  submit  to  great 
commercial  distress  and  inconvenience,  in 
order  to  accelerate  his  plan  of  ruining 
Great  Britain, after  which  achievement  he 
might  find  it  a  more  easy  undertaking  to 
destroy  their  own  natural  importance  as  a 
European  power,  by  re-establishing  Poland, 
and  resuming  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
western  boundary;  thus  leading  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet,  if  the  French  interest  shoula 
remain  paramount  there,  by  a  very  disad- 
vantageous road  to  a  still  more  disastrous 
conclusion. 

There  was,  besides,  spread  through  the 
Russian  nation  generally,  a  sense  that 
France  was  treating  their  Emperor  rather 
on  the  footing  of  an  inferior.  It  is  a  thing 
ent.rely  unknown  in  diplomacy,  that  one 
government  should  pretend  a  right  to  dic- 
tate to  another  who  is  upon  terms  of  equal- 
ity, the  conditions  on  wliich  she  should 
conduct  her  commerce  ;  and  the  assuming 
such  a  right,  seconded  by  threatening  lan- 
guage in  case  of  non-compliance,  has  been 
always  held  a  legitimate  cause  of  war.  In- 
deed, the  opinion  that  the  French  league 
disgraced  the  Russian  nation,  plunged  their 
country  into  embarrassments,  and  was  like- 
ly to  occasion  still  farther  misfortunes  to 
them,  became  so  general,  that  the  Emperor 
must  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  wish- 
es of  his  people,  even  if  liis  own  friendship 
with  Buonaparte  had  not  been  cooled  by 
late  occurrences. 

The  alliance  with  Austria  was  of  a  charac- 
ter calculated  to  alarm  .\lexande'.  Russia 
and  Austria,  though  they  had  a  common 
interest  to  withstand  the  overpowering 
strength  of  Buonaparte,  had  been  in  ordina- 
ry times  always  rivals,  and  sometimes  ene- 
mies. It  was  the  interference  of  Austria, 
which,  upon  several  occasions,  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Russians  in  Turkey,  and  it 
was  Austria  also  which  formed  a  barrier 
against  the  increase  of  their  power  in  I'iio 
irouth  of  Europe.  The  family  connexion, 
therefore,  formed  by  Buonaparte  with  the 
Mouse  of  Ilapsburg,  made  him  still  more 
formidable  to  Russia,  as  likely  to  embrace 
the  quarrels  and  forward  the  pretensions  of 
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that  power  against  the  Czar,  even  if  France 
herself  should  have  none  to  discuss  with 
him. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  have  recourse 
to  remote  causes  of  suspicion.  Russia  had, 
and  must  always  have  had,  direct  and  im- 
mediate cause"  of  jealousy,  while  France 
or  her  Emperor  claimed  the  permanent 
right  of  thinking  and  deciding  for  her,  as 
well  as  other  nations,  in  the  relations  of 
commerce  !;nd  others,  in  which  every  in- 
dependent state  is  most  desirous  of  exer- 
cising the  right  of  deliberating  for  her&eif. 
This  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  To 
remain  the  ally  of  Buonaparte,  Alexander 
must  have  become  his  vassal ;  to  attempt 
to  be  independent  of  him,  was  to  make  him 
his  enemy;  and  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  a 
sovereign  so  proud  and  po>verful  as  the 
Czar,  chose  rather  to  stand  the  hazard  of 
battle,  than  diminish  the  lustre,  or  com- 
promise the  independence,  of  his  ancient 
crown. 

The  time,  too,  for  resistance,  seemed  as 
favourable  as  Russia  could  ever  t-\pect. 
The  war  of  Spain,  though  chequered  in 
its  fortune,  was  in  no  respect  near  a  sud- 
den end.  It  occupied  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  the  best  and  oldest  French 
troops;  demanded  also  an  immense  expen- 
diture, and  diminished,  of  course,  the  pow- 
er of  the  French  Emperor  to  carry  on  the 
war  o"!  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  A  conclu- 
sion of  these  wasting  hostilities  would  have 
rendered  him  far  more  formidable  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  number, 
of  his  disjjosable  forces,  and  it  seemed  the 
interest  of  Russia  not  to  wait  till  that  peri- 
od should  arrive. 

The  same  arguments  which  recommend- 
ed to  Rubsia  to  choose  the  immediate  mo- 
ment for  resisting  the  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  France,  ougnt,  in  point  of  pru- 
dence, to  have  induced  Napoleon  to  desist 
frum  urging  such  pretensions,  and  to  avoid 
the  voluntarily  engaging  in  two  wars  at  the 
same  time,  both  of  a  character  dccidealy 
national,  and  to  only  one  of  which  lie  could 
give  the  influence  of  his  own  talents  and 
his  own  presence.  His  best  and  wisest 
generals,  whom  he  consulted,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  to  whom  he  opened  his  pur 
pose,  used  various  arguments  to  induce 
him  to  alter,  or  at  least  defer,  his  resolu- 
tion. He  himself  hesitated  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  was  repeatedly  upon  the  point 
of  settling  with  Russia  on  the  grounds  of 
disagreement  betwixt  them  upon  amicable 
terms. 

The  reasons  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of 
the  Czar,  were  four  in  number. 

I.  The  alarm  given  to  Russia  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  (irand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by 
the  treaty  of  Schoenbrun,  as  if  it  were  des- 
tined to  be  the  central  part  of  an  independ- 
ent state,  or  kingdom,  in  Poland,  to  which 
those  provinces  of  that  dismembered  coun- 
try, which  had  become  part  of  Russia,  were 
.It  some  convenient  time  to  be  united. 
On  this  point  the  Czar  demanded  an  ex- 
plicit cnrragement,  on  the  part  of  the 
Frencli  Emperor,  that  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land should  not  be  again  established.     Na- 


poleon declined  this  form  of  guarantee,  as 
It  seemed  to  engage  him  to  warrant. Russia 
against  an  event  which  might  happen  with- 
out his  co-operation ;  but  he  ctl'cred  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  would  not  favour 
any  enterprise  which  should,  directly  or  in- 
directly, lead  to  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  state.  This  mod- 
ified accpiiescence  in  what  was  required  by 
Russia  fell  considerably  short  of  what  the 
Czar  wished ;  for  the  stipulation,  as  at 
first  worded,  would  have  amounted  to  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  France  to  join  in 
op^iosing  any  step  towards  Polish  indepen- 
dence ;  whereas,  according  to  the  raodiii- 
f-ation  which  it  received  at  Paris,  it  only 
implied  that  France  should  remain  neuter 
if  such  an  attempt  should  take  place. 

II.  The  wrong  done  by  including  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  though  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  its  prince,  the  Czar's 
near  relative  and  ally,  in  the  territory  an- 
nexed to  France,  admitted  of  being  com- 
pensated by  an  indemnification.  But  Rus- 
sia defired  that  this  indemnification  should 
be  either  the  city  of  Dan'zic,  or  some 
equally  important  terrilor}',  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  (irand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which 
might  offer  an  additional  guarantee  against 
the  apprehended  enlargement  of  that  state. 
France  would  not  listen  to  this,  though  she 
did  not  object  to  compensation  elsewhere. 

III.  The  third  point  in  question,  was  the 
degree  to  which  the  Russian  commerce 
with  England  was  to  be  restricted.  Napo- 
leon proposed  to  grant  some  relaxation  on 
the  occasions  where  the  produce  of  Russia 
was  exported  in  exchange  for  that  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  effected  by  the  way  of  mutual 
licenses. 

I\^.  It  was  proposed  to  revise  the  Russian 
tariff  of  1810,  so  as,  without  injuring  the  in- 
terests of  Russia,  it  might  relax  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  on  the  objects  of  French 
commerce. 

From  this  statement,  which  comprehends 
the  last  basis  on  wiiich  Napoleon  expressed 
himself  willing  to  treat.  \i  is  quite  cvi^lent, 
that  had  there  not  been  a  deeper  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  animosity  betwixt  the  two  Em- 
perors, than  t'-.ose  expressed  in  the  subjects 
of  actual  debate  Letwixt  them,  tnese  migh'. 
have  been  accommodated  in  an  amicable 
wav.  But  as  it  was  impossible  for  Napoleon 
to  endure  being  called  to  accsunl,  like  a 
sovereign  of  the  second  rate,  o"  at  least  in 
the  tone  of  an  equal,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  ;  so  the  latter,  more  and  more  alarm- 
ed by  the  motions  of  the  French  armies, 
which  were  advancing  into  Pomerapia, 
could  not  persuade  himself,  that,  in  r.grocmg 
to  admit  the  present  grounds  of  complaint, 
Napoleon  meant  more  thin  to  postpone  the 
fatal  struggle  for  superiority,  until  he  should 
find  a  convenient  time  to  conimence  it  with 
a  more  absolute  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  meantime,  and  ere  the  negotiations 
were  finally  broken  off,  Buonaparte's  cr)un 
sellors  urged  him,  with  as  much  artfument 
as  they  dared,  to  desist  from  running  the 
hazard  of  an  cfiterprise  so  remote,  so  haz 
ardous,  and  so  little  called  for.  They  con- 
tended, that  no  French  interest,  at  J  no  na 
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tionnl  point  ofhonour,  were  involved  in  the 
dijajrecinent  wliich  had  arisen.  The  prin- 
cipJes  upon  whicli  tlie  points  of  dispute 
might  be  settled,  being  in  a  manner  agreed 
upon,  they  argued  thaf  their  master  should 
stop  in  his  mililarv  preparations.  To  march 
an  army  into  Prussia,  and  to  call  forth  tlie 
Prussians  as  auxiliaries,  would,  they  con- 
leuded,  be  using  measures  towards  Russia, 
which  cnuld  not  but  bring  on  the  war 
which  they  anxiously  deprecated.  To  sub- 
mit to  menaces  supported  by  demonstra- 
tions of  open  force,  would  be  destructive  of 
the  influence  of  Russia,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  She  could  not  be  expected  to  give 
wav  without  a  struggle. 

These  advisers  allowed,  that  a  case  might 
be  conceived  for  justilying  an  exertion  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Russia,  a  case  arising 
out  of  the  transactions  between  France  and 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  and  out  of  the 
apf^ehcnsion  that  these  slates,  aggrieved 
and  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  France, 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  a  leader,  patron, 
and  protector,  in  the  Emperor  .-Mexander. 
But  this  extremity,  they  alleged,  could  not 
exist  so  lon^  as  France  had  the  means  of 
avoiding  a  perilous  war,  by  a  mitigation  of 
her  policy  towards  her  vassrds  and  auxilia- 
ries ;  for  if  the  stales  whose  revolt  (so  to 
call  it)  was  apprehended,  could  be  reconcil- 
ed to  France  by  a  more  lenient  course  of 
measures  to  be  adopted  tow  irds  them,  they 
would  lose  all  temptation  to  fly  to  Russia 
as  a  protector.  In  such  case  the  power  of 
Russia  would  no  longer  give  jealoury  to 
France,  or  coinpel  her  to  rush  to  a  dubious 
conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  an 
influence  which  could  not  then  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  southern  empire,  by  depriving 
France  o'"her  clientage. 

It  might  have  been  added,  thougb  it  could 
not  be  so  broadly  spoken  out,  that  in  this 
point  of  view  nothing  would  have  been  more 
easy  for  France,  than  to  modify  or  soften 
her  line  of  policy  in  favour  of  the  inferior 
states,  in  whose  favour  the  Russian  inter- 
ference was  exppcled  or  apprehended. 
That  policy  had  uniformly  been  a  system  of 
insult  and  menace.  The  influence  which 
France  had  gained  in  Europe  grew  less  out 
of  treaty  than  fear,  lounded  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  wars.  .Ml  t^e  states  of  Ger- 
many felt  the  melancholy  consequences  of 
tlie  existence  of  despotic  power  vested  in 
men.  who,  like  Napoleon  himself,  and  the 
mililarv  governors  whom  he  employed,  were 
new  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their 
nuthority ;  and,  on  the  oth'-r  hand,  the 
French  Emperor  and  his  satellites  felt,  to- 
wards the  people  of  the  conquered,  or  sub- 
jected states,  the  constant  apprehension 
which  a  conscious  sense  of  injustice  pro- 
du.-es  in  the  minds  of  oppressors,  namely^ 
that  the  oppressed  only  watch  for  a  safe  op-  | 
portunity  to  turn  against  them.  There  was 
therefore  no  French  interest,  or  even  point  ' 
of  honour,  which  called  on  Napoleon  to 
make  war  on  .Alexander  ;  and  the  tempta- 
tion seems  to  have  amounted  solely  to  the 
desire  on  Napoleon's  part  to  fight  a  great 
battle, — to  gain  a  great  victory, — to  occu- 
py, with  Lis  victorious  a'my,  another  great 


j  capital, — and,  in  fine,  to  subject  to  his  arms 

:  the  power  of  Russia,  which,  of  all  the  states 

on   the   continent,  remained  the  on'y  one 

that  could  be  property  termed  indcpeodenl 

I  of  France. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  the  question  of 
peace  and  war  was  viewed  by  the  French 
politicians  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  the  reports  we  have  of  the'r  ar- 
giunents,  the  total  absence  of  principle 
which  they  display  in  the  examination  of  it. 
They  dwell  on  the  difficulty  of  JSapoleon's 
undertaking,  upon  its  dangers,  upon  its  ex- 
pense, upon  the  slender  prospect  of  any  re- 
muneration by  the  usual  modes  of  confis- 
cation, plunder,  or  levy  of  contributions. 
They  enlarge,  too,  upon  the  little  probabil- 
ity there  was,  that  success  in  the  intended 
war  would  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  disas- 
trous contest  in  Spain  ;  and  all  these  va- 
rious arguments  are  insinuated  or  urged  with 
more  or  less  vehemence,  according  to  the 
character,  the  station,  or  the  degree  of  inti- 
macy with  Napoleon,  of  the  counsellor  who 
ventured  to  use  the  topics.  But  among  his 
advisers,  none  that  we  read  or  hear  of,  had 
the  open  and  manly  courage  to  ask,.  Where 
was  the  justice  of  this  attack  upon  Russia  J 
What  had  she  done  to  merit  it  ?  Tlie  Em- 
perors were  friends  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
confirmed  by  personal  intimacy  and  the 
closest  intercourse  at  Erfurt.  How  had 
they  ceased  to  be  such  ?  Wliat  had  happen- 
ed since  that  period  to  place  Russia,  then 
the  friend  and  confessed  equal  of  France, 
in  the  situation  of  a  subordinate  and  tributa- 
ry state  ?  On  what  pretence  did  Napoleon 
confiscate  to  his  own  use  the  Duchy  of  Ol- 
denburg, acknowledged  as  the  property  of 
.Vlexander's  brother-in-law,  by  an  express 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ?  Ry  what  just 
right  could  he  condemn  the  Russian  nation 
to  all  the  distresses  of  ills  .Vnti-commercial 
System,  while  he  allowed  them  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  state  ? — .4bove  all,  while 
he  considered  them  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
people  entitled  to  be  treated  with  the  usual 
respect  due  between  powers  that  are  con- 
nected by  friendly  treaties,  with  what  pre- 
tence of  justice,  or  even  decency,  could  he 
proceed  to  enforce  claims  so  unfounded  in 
themselves,  by  introducing  his  own  forces 
on  their  frontier,  and  arming  their  neigh- 
bours against  them  for  the  same  purpose  7 
Of  these  pleas,  in  moral  justice,  there  was 
not  a  word  urged  ;  nor  v.  as  silence  wonder- 
ful on  this  fruitful  topic,  since  to  insist  up- 
on it  would  have  been  to  strike  at  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Buonaparte's  policy, 
which  w.-is,  never  to  neglect  a  present  ad- 
vantage for  the  sake  of  observing  a  general 
principle.  "  Let  us  hear  of  no  ge.'icral  prin- 
ciples," s.^id  Buonaparte's  favourite  minis- 
ter of  the  period.  "Ours  is  a  government 
not  regulated  by  theory,  but  by  emerging 
circumstanres." 

V\'e  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that 
Fouche,  among  others,  took  up  a  testimony 
acainst  the  Russian  war.  Me  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  chateau  of  Fcrrieres, 
near  Paris,  under  the  apology  that  the  air  of 
Italy  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution 
But  Napoleon  distrusted  him,  and  the  police 
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were  commissioned  to  watch  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy  the  proceedings  of  their  late 
master.  Fouche  was  well  aware  of  this  ; 
and,  desirous  that  his  remonstrance  with  the 
Emperor  should  have  all  the  force  of  an  un- 
expected argument,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  strictest  seclusion  while  engaged  in 
composing  a  production,  which  perhaps  he 
hoped  might  be  a  means  of  recalling  him  to 
recollection,  if  not  to  favour. 

In  an  able  and  eloquent  memorial,  Fouche 
reminded  Buonaparte,  that  he  was  already 
the  absolute  master  of  the  tinestempire  the 
world  had  ever  seen  ;  and  that  all  the  les- 
sons of  history  went  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  universal  monarchy. 
The  f'rench  empire  had  arrived,  according 
to  the  reasoning  of  this  able  statesman,  at 
that  point  when  its  ruler  siiould  rather  think 
of  securing  and  consolidating  his  present 
acquisitions,  than  of  achieving  farther  con- 
que  ts,  since,  whatever  his  empire  might 
acquire  in  e.xter.t,  it  was  sure  to  lose  in  so- 
lidity. Fouche  stated  the  extent  of  the 
country  which  Napoleon  was  about  to  in- 
vade, tlie  poverty  of  the  soil,  the  rigour 
of  the  c.imate,  and  the  uist.mce  which  each 
fresh  victory  must  remove  him  from  his  re- 
sources, annoyed  as  his  communications 
W3re  sure  to  bo  by  nations  of  Cossacks  and 
Tartars.  He  implored  the  Emperor  to  re- 
member the  fate  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den. "  If  that  warlike  monarcli,"  he  said, 
"had  not.  like  Napoleon,  half  Europe  in 
arms  at  hi.i  back,  neitli*r  had  his  opponent, 
the  Czff  Peter,  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, r.  id  fifty  thousand  Cossacks.  The 
invader,  it  v.'as  stated,  would  have  against 
iiim  the  dislike  of  the  higher  ranks,  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  peasantry,  the  exertions  of 
soldiers  accustomed  to  the  severity  of  tlie 
climate.  I'here  were  besides  to  be  dread- 
ed, in  case  of  the  slightest  reverse,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  English,  the  fickleness  of  liis 
continental  allies,  and  even  the  awakcninsr 
of  discontent  and  conspiracy  in  France  it- 
self, sliould  an  idea  generally  arise,  that  he 
was  si.ciiticing  the  welfare  of  the  state  to 
the  insatiable  desire  of  fresh  enterprises 
and  distant  conquests." 

Fouche  presented  himself  at  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  requested  an  audience  of  the  Em- 
peror, hop'.ng,  doubtless,  that  the  unexp(>ct- 
ed  circumstance  of  his  appearing  there,  and 
the  reasoning  in  his  memorial,  would  excite 
Napoleon's  attention.  To  liis  great  sur- 
prise, Napoleon,  with  an  air  of  easy  indif- 
ference, began  the  audience.  "  I  am  no 
Jtranger,  Monsieur  le  Due,  to  your  errand 
here.  You  have  a  memorial  to  present  me 
— give  it  me — I  will  read  it,  thoiisih  I  know- 
already  its  contents.  The  war  with  Russia 
is  not  more  agreeable  to  you  than  that  of 
Spain." 

"Your  Imperial  Majesty  will  pardon  my 
naving  ventured  to  offer  some  observations 
on  this  important  crisis  ?"  sai-d  the  states- 
man, astonished  to  find  hijnself  anticipated, 
v.'ien  he  bf-lieved  he  had  laboured  in  the 
most  absolute  secrecy. 

'  It  is  no  crisis,''  resumed  Napoleon  ; 
'  merely  a  war  of  a  character  entirelv  polit- 
cal.      Syain  will  fall  when  I  have  "annihi- 


lated the  English  influence  at  St.  Peter* 
burg.  1  have  eight  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
and  to  one  who  has  such  an  army,  Europe 
is  but  an  old  pnistitute,  who  must  obey  his 
pleasure.  Was  it  not  yourself  who  told  me 
that  the  word  impossible  was  not  good 
French  J  I  regulate  my  conduct  more  on 
the  opinion  of  my  army  than  the  sentiments 
of  you  grandees,  who  are  becoute  too  rich  j 
and  while  you  pretend  anxiety  for  me,  only 
are  apprehensive  of  the  general  confusion 
which  would  follow  my  death.  Don't  dis- 
quiet yourself,  but  consider  the  Russian 
war  a,s  a  wise  measure,  demanded  by  the 
true  interests  of  France,  and  the  general  se- 
curity. Am  I  to  blame  because  the  great 
danger  of  power  I  have  already  attained  for- 
ces me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  the 
world  ?  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplish- 
ed— my  present  situation  is  but  a  sketch  of 
a  picture  which  I  must  fiaish.  There  must 
be  one  universal  European  code,  one  court 
of  appeal.  The  same  money,  the  same 
weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws  must 
have  currency  through  Europe.  I  must 
make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  European 
states,  and  Paris  must  be  the'  capital  of  the 
world.  At  present  you  no  longer  serve  nie 
well,  because  you  think  my  affairs  are  in 
danger  ;  but  before  a  year  is  over  you  vviil 
assist  me  \.ith  the  same  zeal  and  ardour  as 
at  the  periods  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 
You  will  see  more  than  all  this — it  is  I  who 
assure  you  of  it.  Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Due. 
Do  not  play  the  disgraced  courtier,  or  the 
captious  critic  of  public  atfairs  ;  and  be  so 
good  as  to  put  a  little  confdence  in  youk 
Emperor." 

He  then  turned  his  back  on  Fouche, 
and  left  him  to  retlcct  by  what  means  he, 
who  so  well  knew  all  the  machii.alions  of 
the  police,  could  himself  have  become  ex- 
posed to  their  vigilance  ;**  with  some  cause, 
perhaps,  to  rejoice,  that  his  secret  employ- 
ment, though  unpleasing  to  Buonaparte,  waa 
not  of  a  character  to  attract  punishment  as 
well  as  animadversion. 

As  Napoleon  discountenanced  and  bore 
down  the  remonstrances  of  the  subtle 
Fouche,  so  he  represented  to  his  various 
advisers  the  war  upon  which  he  wab  unal- 
terably deteriivined,  in  the  light  most  projior 
to  bring  them  o.er  to  his  own  opinion,  'i'o 
tlie  army  in  general,  the  mere  name  of  w;ur 
was  in  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation. 
It  comprehended  preferment,  employment, 
plunder,  distinction,  and  pensions.  To  the 
gienerals,  it  afforded  mareschals'  batons, — 
to  the  mareschals,  crowns  and  sceptres  ; — 
to  the  civilians,  he  urged,  as  to  Fouche,  tliat 


*  Fourlie  afterwards  remembered,  that  an  indi- 
vidiiul  in  liis  neiglilKmrhood,  mayor  ofa  niiiniripa- 
lity,  and  wlumi  ho  himni'lf  had  employed  in  mullon 
of  police,  hail  one  morning  intruded  rnthor  hastily 
on  him  in  liis  study,  under  pretext  of  pleadinj  the 
rnn«p  of  a  distressed  tenant  ;  and  concluded,  ihut 
while. he  was  seiirchin»  for  the  papers  concerning 
Wis  viositer's  ostensihiu  Ijusinesa,  Air.  Mayor  liad  uii 
o|>j)ortunity  to  glance  at  the  sheets  on  his  scru- 
toire,  where  the  repetition  of  V.  M.  I.  and  R.  .M, 
(intitnnting  your  Fniperia!  and  Royal  .Mii  jrsly,}  l)e- 
Irayed  that  he  was  drawing  np  a  inemnrial  to  .\a- 
[wdeon,  and  a  word  or  two  ol  llie  ci'ntoxt  explained 
its  purport 
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it  was  a  war  of  policy, — of  necessity, — the 
last  act  ill  the  drama,  but  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  conclude  the  whole  ; — to  li  s  most 
intimate  friends  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  his  t'ortune  could  not  stand  still  ;  that 
it  was  founded  on  ])ublic  opinion  ;  and  that 
if  he  did  not  continue  to  advance  he  must 
necessarily  retrograde.  To  his  uncle,  Car- 
dinal Kesch,  he  used  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary argument.  This  prelate,  a  devout 
Catholic,  had  begun  to  have  compunction 
about  his  nephew's  behaviour  towanls  the 
l'o|)c  ;  and  these  sentiments  mingled  like 
an  ominous  feelinj  with  the  alarms  excited 
by  the  risks  of  this  tremendous  undertak- 
ing. With  more  than  usual  freedom  he 
conjured  his  kinsman  to  abstain  from  tempt- 
ing I'rovidcnce.  He  entreated  him  not  to 
defy  heaven  and  earth,  the  wrath  of  man, 
and  the  fury  of  the  elements,  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  ex|)resscd  his  apprehension  that 
he  must  at  length  sink  under  the  weight  of 
tlie  enmity  which  he  incurred  daily.*     The 

•  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  tlie  Em|io- 
rnr's  mother,  (.Miulame  Merc,  as  she  was  termed,) 
ulwaya  expressed  i  preseiuiment,  that  the  fortunes 
of  her  family,  splendid  as  they  were,  would  be  al- 
tered before  her  death  ;  and  when  ridiculed  by  her 


only  answer  which  Buonaparte  vouchsafed, 
was  to  lead  the  Cardinal  to  the  window,  and, 
opening  the  casement,  and  pointing  up- 
wards, to  ask  him,  "  if  he  saw  yonder  star '!" 

"  No,  sire,"  answered  the  astonished 
Cardinal. 

"  Hut  I  see  it,''  answered  Buonaparte  ; 
and  turned  from  his  relation  as  if  he  had 
fully  confuted  his  arguments. 

I'his  speech  might  adn;it  of  two  mea-n- 
ings  ; — either  that  Napoleon  wished  in  thia 
manner  to  express  that  his  own  jjowers  of 
penetration  were  superior  to  those  of  the 
Cardinal,  or  it  might  have  reference  to  a 
certain  superstitious  confidciue  in  his  pre- 
destined good  fortune,  which  we  have  al- 
ready observed  he  was  knosvn  to  entertain. 
But  as  it  was  not  Napoleon's  fashion  what- 
ever reliance  he  might  place  on  such  augu- 
ries, to  neglect  any  means  of  insuring  suc- 
cess within  his  power,  we  are  next  to  in- 
([uire  what  political  measures  he  had  taken 
to  carry  on  the  proposed  Russian  war  to  ad- 
vantage. 

children  for  her  frugal  disposition,  she  used  to  al- 
lege she  was  saving  money  for  tlii;:ii  in  thoir  dis- 
truss  ;  and  in  fact  she  lived  to  apply  her  hoards  to 
that  purpose. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Allies  on  tcho.^e  as-iMance  Buonaparte  might  count. — Causes  which  alienated  from  hint 
the  Prince  lioijul  of  !^weden — ivlio  signs  a  Treaty  with  Ritsnia.-^ Delicate  siliiati.in 
of  the  King  of  I'riffsia.  ic/iosc  alliance  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  that  account  de- 
clines.—  .1  Treat])  loith  France  dictated  to  I'rusaia. — Relations  between  Austria  and 
France — in  order  to  preserve  them.  Buonaparte  is  obliged  to  come  under  an  engage- 
ment not  to  rfvolutionize  Poland.  —  His  error  of  policy  in  neglecting  to  cidliiHite  the 
alliance  of  the  Forte. — Amount  of  Buonaparte's  Army. — Levies  of' the  Ban,  the  Sec- 
ond Ban,  and  Arriere  Ban.  for  the  protection  of  France  in  lite  Emperor's  absence. — 
Storming  of  Cindad  Roderigo.  by  Lord  Wellington. — Buonaparte  makes  overtures  of 
Peace  to  Lord  Casllereagh. —  The  Correspondence  broken  o>f. —  UUimatum  of  Russia 
rejected,  and  made  the  direct  cause  of  Hostililies  by  Napoleon — who  sets  out  from 
Paris  9th  May  \Z\~—and  meets  the  ,'<overcigns  /)i'.«  allies  at  Bre.yden,  where  a  variety 
of  Royal  Festivilies  are  held. — .1  last  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  negoliaie  with  Alexan- 
der proves  wisuccessfid. 


The  several  powers,  who  might  in  their 
different  degrees  of  strength  aid  or  Trnpede 
the  Last  and  most  daring .  of  Buonaparte's 

undcrliikings,    were, Denmark.  Saxony, 

Sweden,  and  Prussia,  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope;  in  the  south,  .\ustria,  and  the  Turk- 
ish empire. 

Denmark  and  Saxony  were  both  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  France  ;  but  the  former 
power,  who  had  made  over  to  Napoleon 
her  seamen,  had  no  land  troops  to  spare 
for  his  assistance.  The  few  that  she  had 
on  foot  were  scarce  sufficient  to  protect 
her  against  any  enterprise  of  Sweden  or 
England. 

Saxonv  was  also  the  firm  friend  of  Xapo- 
leon,  who  hnd  cnhrized  her  dominions, 
and  changed  her  ruler's  electoral  bonnet  in- 
to a  roval  crown  It  is  true,  if  Poland  was 
to  be  recrenerated,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  war  with  Russia, 
the  King  of  Saxony  must  have  rerkoned 
upon  losing  his  ducal  interest  in  the  (Irand 
Duchy  of  W'arsaw.  But  from  tliis  he  de- 
rived little  present  advantage,  and  as  he 
••oL.  U.  i^i 


was  secure  of  indemnification,  the  apprc- 
licnsion  of  that  loss  did  not  prevent  him 
fi-om  following  the  banner  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  same  good  will  as  ever. 

^'erv  different  was  the  condition  of  Swe- 
den. That  kingdom,  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  had  bfcn  the  ancient  and  nat- 
ural allv  of  France  against  Russia  ;  in  act- 
ing against  which  last  power  he.'  local  ad- 
vantages afforded  great  facility.  Sweden 
was  also  governed  at  the  moment  by  .a 
Frenchman.  But  the  Prince  Royal  hnd 
received  inore  injuries  and  affronts,  than 
favours,  at  the  hands  of  the  I'mperor  .\a- 
pf)leon.  and  the  violent  policy  winch  thrt 
latter  was  in  the  habit  of  using  towards 
those  of  his  allies  and  neighbours,  who  did 
not  fubmit  nnresistiniily  to  all  his  demands, 
had  alienated  from  France  the  hearts  of 
the  Swedes,  and  from  his  own  person  the 
friendship  of  his  old  companion  in  arms. 
We  have  mentioned  the  mode  of  argument, 
or  rather  declamation,  which  he  had  used 
to  conitiel  the  Swedes  inlo  a-total  exclu- 
sion of  English  manufactures,  contrary  to  a 
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reservation  made  in  a  recent  treaty,  by 
which  t!ie  Swedes  liad  retained  the  right 
of  importing  colonial  goods  and  salt,  while 
consenting  to  exclude  British  commodi- 
ties generally.  With  the  same  urgency  and 
ijienaces,  he  had  compelled  the  Crown 
Prince  to  declare  war  against  Britain. 
But   although    Napoleon    succeeded    in 


information  of  the  outrage  which  r.as  in- 
tended.* 

With  so  many  causes  of  mutual  animosity 
between  France  and  Sweden,  all  arising 
out  of  the  impolitic  vehemence  by  whit  ii 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  drive,  rather 
than  lead,  the  Prince  Royal  into  the  meas- 
ures he  desired,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 


both  points,  he  could  not  oblige   Britain  to  I  that  the  last  would  neglect  any  opportuni- 


treat  Sweden  as  a  belligerent  power.  On 
the  contrary,  England  seemed  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  alter  the  relations  of 
amity  to  a  state  whom  she  considered  as 
having  adopted  the  attitude  of  an  enemy 
towards  her,  merely  from  compulsion  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.  This  moderation 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  did  not  prevent 
Swedf  11  from  feeling  all  the  evils  of  the 
anti-social  system  of  Buonaparte.  Her 
commerce  was  reduced  to  a  mere  coasting- 
trade,  and  her  vessels  skulked  from  port  to 
port,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  Dan- 
ish and  French  privateers,  who  seized  upon 
and  confiscated  upwards  of  fifty  .Swedish 
ships,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  non- 
intercourse  system.  The  Prince  Royal 
applied  for  redress  at  the  coun  of  Paris  j 
but  although  vague  promises  were  given, 
yet  pei'.her  were  the  acts  of  piracy  discon- 
.  tinned,  nor  any  amends  made  for  those  dai- 
ly committed.  The  Baron  Alcjuier,  who 
was  the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm,  used, 
according  to  Bernadotte's  expression,  the 
language  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  without 
remembering  that  he  did  not  speak  to 
slaves. 

When  asked,  for  example,  to  state  cate- 
gorically what  Napoleon  expected  from 
Sweden,  and  what  he  proposed  to  grant  her 
in  return,  Alquier  answered,  that  "the 
Emperor  expected  from  Sweden  compli- 
ance in  every  point  conformable  to  his  sys- 
tem; after  which  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  inquire  into  what  his  Imperial  Majesty 
might  be  disposed  to  do  in  favour  of  Swe- 
den." 

On  another  occasion,  the  French  envoy 
haa  the  assurance  to  decline  farther  inter- 
course with  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mission,  and  to  desire  that  some 
other  person  might  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate with  him.  There  can  be  no 
jloubt,  that,  in  this  singular  course  of  4i- 
ploinacy,  fearon  Alquier  obeyed  his  mas- 
ter's instructions,  who  was  determined  to 
treat  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  emanci- 
pated as  he  was  from  his  allegiance  to 
France  by  letters  patent  from  the  Imperial 
Chancery,  as  if  he  had  still  been  his  sub- 
ject, and  serving  in  his  armies.  Napoleon 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  before  his  courtiers, 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  make  Bernadotte  fin- 
ish his  lessons  in  the  Swedish  language 
in  the  (Castle  of  Vincennes.  It  is  even 
said,  that  the  Emperor  thought  seriously 
of  putting  this  throat  into  execution,  and 
that  a  t>lot  was  actually  formed  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  Prince  Royal,  putting  him  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  bringing  him  prisoner  to 
France.  But  he  escaptul  this  danger  by 
the  inTormation  of  an  olhcer  named  Six.a- 
zar,  formerly  an  aide-de-camp  of  Mar- 
mont,  who  conveyed  to  the  Prince  timely 


ty  to  assert  his  independence,  and  his  reso- 
lution not  to  submit  to  a  superiority  so  de- 
grading in  itself,  and  so  ungraciously  and 
even  unmercifully  exercised. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  betwixt 
the  two  countries,  when,  from  the  ap- 
proaching war  with  Russia,  the  assistance 
of  Sweden  became  essential  to  France. 
But  what  bait  could  Napoleon  hold  out  to 
bring  back  an  alienated  friend  ?  He  might, 
indeed,  offer  to  assist  Bernadotte  in  re- 
gaining the  province  of  Finland,  which,  by 
the  connivance  of  Napoleon,  had  been 
conquered  by  Russia.  But  the  Crown 
Prince  concluded,  that,  to  enter  into  a  w.ar 
with  the  view  of  recovering  Finland,  would 
occasion  expenses  which  the  country  could 
not  afford,  and  which  the  acquisition  of 
Finland  could  not  compensate,  even  sup- 
posing it  sure  to  be  accomplished.  Besides,  , 
the  repossession  of  Finland  would  engage 
Sweden  in  perpetual  disputes  with  Russia, 
whereas  the  two  nations,  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  had  at  present  no  cause 
of  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  by  sid- 
ing with  Russia  in  the  great  contest  which 
was  impending,  Sweden  might  expect  the 
assistance  of  that  empire,  as  well  as  of 
Britain,  to  arhieve  from  Denmark,  the  allv 
of  France,  tlm  r-onquest  of  her  kingdom  of 
Norway,  whic.  in  its  geographical  situa- 
tion, lay  so  coiive;uently  for  Sweden,  and 
afforded  her  the  wliole  range  of  sea-coast 
along  the  western  shores  of  Scandinavia. 
It  is  said  that  the  Prince  Royal  offered  to 
Napoleon  to  enter  into  a  league,  oticnsive 
and  defensive,  with  France,  providing  Nor- 
way as  well  as  Finland  were  added  to  his 
dominions  ;  but  the  Emperor  rejected  the 
terms  with  disdain.  Tlie  whole  alleged 
negotiation,  however,  has  been  disputed 
and  denied. 

So  soon  as  Buonaparte  found  there  was 
no  hope  of  conciliating  the  Prince  Royal, 
which  indeed  he  scarce  seems  seriously 
to  have  attempted,  he  proceeded,  without 
waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war, 
to  strike  against  Sweden  the  most  severe, 
or  rather  the  only  blow,  in  his  power.  In 
January  1812,  General  Davoust  marched  in- 
to .Swedish  Pomerania,  the  only  possession 
of  Sweden  south  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  seized 
upon  the  country  and  its  capjtal,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  menace  the  military  occupation 
of  Prussia,  so  far  as  that  country  was  not  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  France. 

Receiving  no  satisfaction  for  this  aggres- 
sion, Sweden,  21th  March,  ISl'i,  signed  a 
yeaty  with  Russia,  declaring  war  against 
France,  and  proposMig  a  diversion,  with  a 
joint  force  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
Swedes,  together    with   fifteen  or  twenty 
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UjousanJ  Russians,  upon  some  point  of  Ger- 1  his  life  and  crown,  to  take  shaje  in  the  war 

many.     And  tiie  Emperor  of  Russia  became  as  his  faitlifiil  ally.     But  the   Em[)eror  Al- 

bound,  either  by  negotiation  or  military  co-  exaudcr  was  sensible  that,  in  acceptinj^  this 

ooeration,  to  unite  ijic  kingdom  of  Norway  offered  devotion,  he  would  come  under  an 

to  that  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  Russian  obligation    to    protect    I'russia   in    case    of 

army,  which  was  at  present   in  Finland,  as  those    reverses,    which    might   be    almost 

disposable  for  that  pui'pose.     Thus  was  the  reckoned  on  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  early 

force  of  Sweden,   rendered  yet  more  con-  part  of  the  campaign.     The  strongest  for- 

siderable  by  the  high  military  character  of  trt-sses  in  Prussia  were  in  the  hands  of  the 


present  chief,  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  France,  to  whom,  but  for  the  pas- 
sionate and  impolitic  character  of  Napole- 
on'.s  proceedings  towards  her,  she  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  remained  the  same 
useful  and  faithful  ally  which  she  had  been 
since  the  alliance  of  Francis  I.  with  Gusta- 
vus  \'as3. 

Ni>  reason  can  be  discovered  for  insulting 
Sweden  at  the  precise  moment  when  her 
ro-operation   would  have   been   so   useful, 


French,  the  army  of  the  King  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  arm  or  organize 
the  national  forces.  In  order  to  form  ajunc- 
tion  with  these  forty  thousand  men.  or  as 
many  of  them  as  could  be  collected,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  Alexander  should 
precipitate  the  wa.-,  and  march  a  strong  ar-" 
my  into  Silesia,  upon  which  the  Prussians 
itiight  rally.  But  such  an  army,  when  it  had 
attained  its  object,  must  have  had  in  front 


excepting  the  animosity  of  Napoleon  against  the  whole  forces  of  r.-.'^iice.  Saxony,  and  the 
a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ancient  |  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  while  the  hos- 
rival  before  the  18lh  Briimaire,  and  now  as  |  tile  troops  of  the  Grann  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 


a  contumacious  and  rebellious  vassal.  A 
due  regard  to  tlie  honour  and  interest  c{' 
France,  would  have  induced  him  to  lay 
aside  such  personal  considerations.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  Buona- 
parte's nature,  who,  if  he  remembered  bene- 
lits,  !iad  also  a  tenacious  recollection  ofcn- 
mities,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  natives  of 
Corsica.  When  this  feeling  obtained  the 
ascendency,  he  vvas  too  apt  to- sacrifice  his 
policy  to  his  spleen. 

The  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  dispute  between  the 
empires  of  France  and  Russia,  was  truly 
embarrassing.  His  position  lying  betwi.xt 
the  contending  parties,  rondcred  neutrality 
almost  impossible  ;  and  if  he  took  up  arms, 
it  was  a  matter  of  distracting  doubt  on 
which  side  he  ought  to  employ  them.  Op- 
pressed by  French  exactions  and  French 
garrisons  ;  instigated,  besides,  by  the  secret 
influence  of  the  Tugendbund,  the  people  of 
Prussia  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  ea- 
ger wish  to  Bci~e  the  sword  against  France, 
nor  was  the  K'.pg  less  desirous  to  redeem 
the  independf  iice,  and  revenge  the  suiTer- 
ings,  of  his  kir.f;'."rr..  The  recollections  of 
an  amiable  a, id  beloved  Queen,  who  had 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  heart-broken  with 
■  the  distresses  of  her  country,  with  her  hands 
iocke<l  in  those  of  her  husband,  called  also 
f'>r  revenge  on  France,  which  had  insulted 
her  when  living,  and  slandered  her  when 
dead.* 

.Accordingly  it  is  now  well  understood, 
that  the  first  impulse  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's mind  was  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  and  oft'er,  should  it  cost  him 


*  In  itie  Moniieur,  a  sr.anrlnlous  inlriguo  was  re- 
P'-atedly  allii'lctl  to  as  cxistiiig  lietweea  this  prin- 
ro<ii  anri  the  Empirnr  .Mrxandtr,  anil  both  to  Moji- 
»i<!ur  Ijast-'a-sos  ami  loi)ll)er!i,I(ut>niipurteaflirini:il 
tlie  »aini>  pcr'<ipniilly  :  lelliiig,  at  tlic  same  lime,  rn 
n  ^w 111  jest,  t lilt  he  h'.niieiriiail  kopl  llie  King  of 
I'fusiiia  out  of  lhi»  way,  to  providr  tlie  lovers  n  sto- 
Ic-n  niprling.  These  avf-rincntii  are  so  inconsistfnt 
v.iih  the  chararter  universally  assigned  to  this 
hi!;h-spiritcd  and  unhappy  princess,  that  v/c  hove 
iio  heiitaiion  to  as.tisn  llieiii  direelly  to  calumny  ; 
1  weapon  which  Napuleoii  never  disdained  to  wiei.l, 
»ue'.!itfr  ia  private  or  national  controversy. 


with  probably  abody  ofAustrian  auxiliaries, 
Would  have  been  in  their  rear.  This  pre- 
mature movement  in  advance,  would  have 
r<!sembled  the  conduct  of  .\ustria  in  the  un- 
happy campaigns  of  1805  and  1!!0!)  ;  in  both 
of  which  she  precipitated  her  armies  into 
Bavaria,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  allies,  but  on- 
ly exposed  them  to  the  decisive  defeats  of 
L'lm  and  Eckmuhl.  It  would  also  have 
been  like  the  equally  ill-omened  advance  of 
the  Prussian  army  in  iSOG,  when,  hurrying 
forward  to  compel  Sa.Kony  to  join  him,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  gave  occasion  to  the  un 
happy  battle  of  .lena. 

Experience  and  reflection,  therefore,  had 
led  the  Russian  Emperor  and  cabinet  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  far 
from  advancing  to  meet  them,  they  should 
rather  suffer  the  invaders  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  immense  wastes  and  forests  of 
the  territories  of  Russia  itself,  where  sup- 
plies and  provisions  were  not  to  be  found 
by  the  invader,  and  where  every  peasant 
would  prove  an  armed  enemv.  The  sup- 
port which  could  be  derived  from  an  auxilia- 
ry army  of  Prussians,  amounting  only  to 
1-'J,0(X)  men,  of  whom  perhaps  the  half  could 
not  be  drawn  together,  was  not.  it  appeared, 
an  adequate  motive  for  altering  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  which  had  been  founded  on 
the  most  mature  consideration,  'i'he  Em- 
peror .Mexander,  therefore,  declined  ac- 
cepting of  the  King  of  Prussia's  alliance,  as 
only  tending  to  bring  upon  that  Prince  mis- 
fortunes, which  Russia  had  not  even  the 
chance  of  averting,  without  entirely  alter- 
ing those  jilans  of  the  campaign  which  had 
been  deliberately  adopted.  Foreseeing  at 
the  same  time  that  this  refusal  on  his  part 
must  have  made  it  necessary  for  Frederick, 
whose  situation  rendered  neutrality  impos- 
sible, to  take  part  with  France,  the  Empe- 
ror .Mexander  generously  left  him  at  liberty 
to  take  the  measures,  .and  form  the  connex- 
ions, which  his  circumstances  rendered  in- 
evitable, assuring  him,  nevertheless,  that  it 
Russia  gained  the  ascendant,  Prussia  should 
derive  the  same  advantage  from  the  victo- 
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-y,  wtiatcver  part  she  might  be  compelled 
lo  adopt  (luriii'„f  the  struggle. 

Wlule  the  King  of  Prussia  saw  his  alli- 
ance declined  by  Russia,  as  rather  bur- 
densome than  beneficial,  he  did  not  find 
France  at  all  eager  to  receive  him  on  her 
part  as  a  brother  of  the  war.  He  offered 
his  alliance  to  Buonaparte  repeatedly,  and 
especially  in  the  months  of  March,  May, 
and  August,  1811  ;  but  receiving  no  satis- 
faction, he  began  to  be  apprehensive  that 
his  destruction  was  intended.  There  was 
some  reason  for  this  fear,  for  Napoleon 
Beems  to  have  entertained  a  personal  dis- 
like towards  Frederick,  and  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  when  he  was  looking  over  a  map 
of  the  Prussian  territories,  "Is  it  possible 
1  can  have  been  simple  enough  to  leave 
that  man  in  possession  of  so  large  a  king- 
dom ?"  There  is  great  reason,  besides,  to 
suppose,  that  Napoleon  may  have  either  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  secret  negotia- 
tions betwixt  Prussia  and  Russia,  or  may 
have  been  induced  to  assume  from  proba- 
bility the  fact  that  such  had  existed.  He 
hesitated,  certainly,  whether  or  not  he 
would  permit  Prussia  to  remain  an  inde- 
pendent power. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1812,  a  treaty  was  dictated  to  Frede- 
rick, under  condition  of  subscribing  which, 
the  name  and  title  of  King  of  Prussia  were 
to  be  yet  left  him;  failing  his  compli- 
ance, Davoust,  who  had  occupied  Swedish 
Pomerania,  was  to  march  into  Prussia,  and 
treat  it  as  a  hostile  country.  In  thus  spar- 
ing for  the  time  a  monarch,  of  whom  he 
had  every  reason  to  be  jealous,  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  considered  it  more  advisable 
to  use  Frederick's  assistance  than  to  throw 
him  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  lenity  were  severe;  Prussia 
was  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  France  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
artillery,  the  disposable  part  of  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  standing  army  of  the  Great 
Frederick.  She  was  also  to  supply  the 
French  army  with  everything  necessary  for 
their  sustenance  as  they  passed  through  her 
dominions ;  but  the  expense  of  these  sup- 
plies was  to  be  imputed  as  part  of  the  con- 
tributions imposed  on  Prussia  by  France, 
and  not  yet  paid.  Various  other  measures 
were  taken  to  render  it  easy  for  the  French, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  seize  such  fortress- 
es belonging  to  Prussia  as  were  not  already 
in  their  hands,  and  to  keep  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple as  much  as  possible  disarmed,  a  rising 
amongst  them  being  considered  inevitable, 
if  the  French  arms  should  sustain  any  re- 
verse. Thus,  while  Russia  fortified  herself 
with  the  assistance  of  France's  old  ally 
Sweden,  France  advanced  against  Russia, 
supported  by  the  remaining  army  of  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  who  was  at  heart  Alexan- 
der's best  well-wisher. 

Napol,;on  had,  of  course,  a  weighty  voice 
in  the  councils  of  his  father-in-law  of  Aus- 
tria. But  the  .\ustrian  cabinet  were  far 
from  regardiiig  his  plans  of  ambitious  ag- 
crandizeincnt  with  a  partial  eye.  The  acute 
Metternich  had  been  able  to  discover  and 
report  to  his  master,  on  his  return  to  \'ien- 


na  in  the  spring  of  1811,  that  the  marriaga 
which  had  just  been  celebrated,  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  Napoleon  to 
sheath  his  sword,  or  of  giving  to  Europe 
permanent  tranquillity.  And  now,  although 
on  the  approach  of  the  hostilities  into  which 
they  were  to  be  involved  by  their  formida- 
ble ally,  Austria  agreed  to  supply  an  auxil- 
iary army  of  30,000  men,  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  it  seems  probable  that  she 
remembered,  at  the  same  time,  the  moder- 
ate and  lenient  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war 
practised  by  Russia,  when  the  ally  of  Napo- 
leon during  the  campaign  of  Wagram,  ind 
gave  her  General  secret  instructions  to  be 
no  further  active  in  the  campaign  than  the 
decent  supporting  of  the  part  of  an  auxilia- 
ry peremptorily  required. 

In  one  most  material  particular,  the  ne- 
cessity of  consulting  the  interests  of  Aus- 
tria interfered  with  Napoleon's  readiest  and 
most  formidable  means  of  annoying  Russia. 
We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  Poland  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  as  a  measure  which  would  have 
rent  from  Russia  some  of  the  finest  provin- 
ces which  connect  her  with  Europe,  and 
would  have  gone  a  certain  length  in  thrust- 
ing her  back  into  the  character  of  an  Asiatic 
sovereignty,  unconnected  with  the  politics 
of  the  civilized  world.  Such  re-construc- 
tion of  Poland  was  however  impossible,  so. 
long  as  Austria  continued  to  hold  Polish 
(■alicia;  and  that  state,  in  her  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  France  against  Russia,  made  it 
an  express  condition,  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  for  the  restoration  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence by  Napoleon,  without  the  consent 
of  Austria,  or  without  making  compensation 
to  her  for  being,  in  the  event  supposed,  de- 
prived of  her  share  of  Poland.  This  com- 
pensation, it  was  stipulated,  was  to  consist 
in  the  retrocession,  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  yielded  up  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  Austria  at  the  treaty  of 
Schoenbrun. 

By  submitting  to  this  embargo  on  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Poland,  Napoleon  lost  all  op- 
portunity of  revolutionizing  that  military 
country,  from  which  he  drew  therefore  lit- 
tle ad\antagc,  unless  from  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  Nothing  but  the  tenacity  with 
which  Buonaparte  retained  every  territory 
that  fell  into  his  power,  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  at  once  simplifying  this 
complicated  engagement,  by  assigning  to 
Austria  those  Illyrian  provinces,  wliich 
were  entirely  useless  to  France,  but  on 
which  her  ally  set  great  value,  and  stipulat- 
ing ill  return, — what  Austria  would  then 
have  willingly  granted,— the  power  of  dis- 
}M)sing.  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  as 
well  of  Polish  Galicia,  as  of  such  parts  of 
the  Polish  provinces  as  should  be  conquer- 
ed from  Russia;  or  in  case,  as  Do  Pradt  in- 
sinuates, the  court  of  .\ustria  were  averse 
to  'he  exchange,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon to  have  certainly  removed  their  ob- 
jections, bv  throwing  Venice  itself  i:ito  the 
scale.  But  wc  have  good  reason  to  believe 
♦hat  illyria  would  have  been  a  sufficient  in- 
ducenient  to  the  transaction. 

We  cannot  sui  pose  Buonaparte  blind  lo 
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the  importance  of  putting,  as  he  expressed 
it,  ail  i'oland  on  horseback  ;  but  whether 
it.  was,  tliat  in  icality  he  did  not  desire 
to  establish  an  independent  state  upon 
»ny  terms,  or  whi-tlier  he  thought  it  hard 
to  give  up  the  lilyrian  provinces,  ceded  to 
France  in  property,  in  order  to  reconstruct 
a  Kinijdoin,  which,  nominally  at  least,  was 
to  be  independent;  or  wheliier,  in  fine,  ho 
had  an  idea  that,  by  vague  promises  and 
hopes,  he  could  obtain  from  the  Poles  all 
the  assistance  he  desired, — it  is  certain 
tJiat  lit  embarrassed  hiiusclf  with  this  con- 
•lition  in  favour  of  Austria,  in  a  manner 
which  tended  to  render  complex  and  ditti- 
cult  all  that  he  afterwards  attempted  in  Po- 
lish artairs;  and  lost  tiie  zealous  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  Lithuanians,  at 
a  time  when  it  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  him. 

Turkey  remains  to  be  noticed  as  the  sole 
remaining  power  whom  Buonaparte  ought 
in  prudence  to  have  propitiated,  previous  to 
attacking  Russia,  of  which  cir.pirc  she  is 
the  natural  enemy,  as  she  was  also  held  the 
natural  and  ancient  ally  of  P>ance.  Were 
it  not  that  the  talents  of  IS'a[io!oon  were 
much  better  fitted  to  crush  enennies  than  to 
gain  or  maintain  friends,  it  \vould  be  diin- 
cult  to  account  for  his  losing  influence  over 
the  Porte  at  this  important  period.  The 
Turkish  government  had  been  rendered  hos- 
tile to  p'rance  by  the  memorable  invasion 
of  Egypt ;  but  Sultan  Selim,  an  admirer  of 
Napoleon's  valour  and  genius,  had  become 
the  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  France.  Se- 
lim was  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy,  and  his 
euccessor  was  more  partial  to  the  En'jlish 
interests.  In  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  parti- 
tion of  Turkey  was  actually  agreed  upon, 
thouirh  the  term  was  adjourned  ;*  as,  at  the 
negotiations  of  Erfurt,  Napoleon  agreed  to 
abandon  the  Turkish  dominions  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  to  become  the  property  of  Rus- 
sia, if  it  should  be  in  her  power  to  conquer 
them. 

The  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  were  ill-ad- 
vised enough  to  make  the  attempt,  althougli 
they  ought  to  have  foreseen,  even  then, 
that  the  increasing  power  of  France  should 
have  withheld  them  from  engaging  in  any 
scheme  of  conquest  at  that  period.  Indeed 
their  undertaking  this  war  'vith  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  a  proceeding  so  impolitic  in  case 
of  a  rupture  with  France,  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  Emperor  Alexander's  confidence 
that  no  such  event  was  likely  to  take  place, 
and  consequently  to  prove  his  own  deter- 
mination to  observe  good  faith  towards  Nu- 
poRjon. 

*  Tli'r  fact  i?  nnw  pretty  generallr  ailmitteil  to 
have  hpon  ai  slaleil  in  tho  text.  But  ii  the  public 
iFnaty,  it  app'-arcH  that  France  npffoliaterl  an  ar- 
mi^licff,  called  that  of  t^lolKnlsen,  by  which  it  was 
slipuhilMl  that  the  two  disputod  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia anl  VVallachia  were  to  be  rexlorod  to  the 
Turk".  Itut  the  armistice,  as  had  previously  lyen 
sotiled  bitwecn  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  broke  up 
without  any  such  restoration  ;  ami  a  (-onjrcsj, 
wliich  was  held  at  Jasjv  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  quarrel  bclwocn  the  Porte  and  ("ourl  of  St.  I'e- 
lersburtf,  having  been  also  disscdved  without  com-  j 
Ing  to  an  agrfiment,  the  war  botween  the  Turk.s 
knd  Rtissianr  rc^ummenced  upon  iho  Daiube. 


The  Turks  made  a  far  better  dr  fence 
than  had  been  anticipated ,  and  though  the 
events  of  war  were  at  first  unfavourable  to 
them,  yet  at  length  the  Clrand  Vi/ier  ob- 
tained a  victory  before  lioutschouk,  or  at 
least  gave  the  Russian  general  such  a  seri- 
ous check  as  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege 
of  that  place.  But  the  gleam  of  victory  on 
the  Turkish  banners  was  of  brief  duration. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  Russians  in 
their  entrenched  camp,  and  defeated  in  a 
battle  so  sanguinary,  that  the  vanquished 
ainiy  was  almost  annihilated.  The  Turks, 
however,  continued  to  maintain  the  war, 
forgotten  and  neglected  as  they  wore  by  the 
Emperor  of  France,  whose  interest  it  chief- 
ly was,  considering  his  views  against  Rus- 
sia, to  have  sustained  them  in  their  unequal 
struggle  against  that  formidable  power.  In 
the  meanwhile,  hostilities  languished,  and 
negotiations  were  commenced  ;  for  the 
Russians  were  of  course  desirous,  so  soon 
as  a  war  against  France  became  a  probable 
event,  to  close  that  with  Turkey,  which 
must  keep  engaged  a  very  considerable  ar- 
my, at  a  time  when  all  their  forces  were 
necessary  to  oppose  the  expected  attack  of 
Napoleon. 

.\t  this  period,  and  so  late  as  the  21st 
March  1812,,it  seemed  to  occur  all  at  once 
to  Buonaparte's  recollection,  that  it  would 
be  highly  politic  to  maintain,  or  rather  to 
renew,  his  league  with  a  nation,  of  whom 
it  was  at  the  time  most  important  to  secure 
the  confidence.  His  ambassador  was  di- 
rected to  urge  the  Grand  Seignor  in  person 
to  move  towards  the  Danube,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  ;  in  consider- 
ation of  which,  llie  French  Emperor  pro- 
posed not  only  to  obtain  possession  for 
them  of  the  two  disputed  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  but  also  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  to  the  Porte  of  the 
Crimea. 

This  war-breathing  message  arrived  too 
late;  the  Porte  havinz  adopted  a  pacific 
line  of  policy.  The  splendid  promises  of 
France  succeeded  too  abruptly  to  so  many 
years  of  neglect,  to  obtain  credit  for  sin- 
cerity. The  envoys  of  England,  with  a 
dexteritv  which  it  has  not  been  always 
their  fortune  to  displav,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  in  diplomacy  over  those  of 
France,  and  were  able  to  impress  on  the 
sublime  Porte  *he  belief,  that  though  Rus- 
sia was  their  natural  enemy  among  Europe- 
an nations,  yet  a  peace  of  some  perma- 
nence might  be  secured  with  her,  under 
the  guarantee  of  England  and  Sweden  ; 
whereas,  if  Napoleon  should  altogether 
destroy  Russia,  the  Turkish  empire,  of 
which  he  had  already  meditated  the  divi- 
sion, would  be  a  measure  no  state  could 
have  influence  to  prevent,  as,  in  subduing 
Russia,  he  would  overcome  the  last  terres- 
trial barrier  to  his  absolute  power.  It  jiives 
no  slizht  idea  of  the  general  terror  and  sus- 
picion impressed  by  the  very  name  of  Na- 
poleon, that  a  barbarous  people  like  the 
Turks,  who  ponerallv  only  comprehend 
so  murli  of  politics  as  lies  straight  before 
them,  should  have  been  able  to  umlorstand 
that  there  was  wisdom  in  giving  peace  on 
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reasonable  terms  to  an  old  and  inveterate 
enemy,  rather  than,  by  assisting  in  his  de- 
struction, to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  a 
power  still  more  formidable,  more  ambi- 
tious, and  less  easily  opposed.  The  oeace 
of  Bucharest  was  accordingly  negotiated 
betwixt  Russia  and  Turkey,  of  which  we 
ejiall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Thus  was  France,  on  the  approaching 
struggle,  deprived  of  her  two  ancient  al- 
lies, Sweden  and  Turkey.  Prussia  she 
brought  to  the  field  like  a  slave  at  her  char- 
iot-wheels ;  Denmark  and  Saxony  in  the 
character  of  allies,  who  were  favoured  so 
long  as  they  were  sufficiently  subservient; 
and  Austria,  as  a  more  equal  confederate. 
but  who  had  contrived  to  stipuhite,  that,  in 
requital  of  an  aid  coldly  and  unwillinglv 
granted,  the  French  Emperor  should  tie 
himself  down  by  engagements  respecting 
Poland,  which  interl'cred  with  his  using 
his  influence  over  that  country  in  the  man- 
ner which  would  best  have  served  his  pur- 
poses. The  result  must  lead  to  one  of  two 
conclusions.  Either  that  Napoleon,  con- 
fident in  the  immense  preparations  of  his 
military  force,  disdained  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations to  obtain  that  assistance  which 
he  could  not  directly  command,  or  else 
that  his  talents  in  politics  were  inferior  to 
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-  of  Baden, g^oOl 

-  of  the  Princes  of  tlie  Confeder- 
aov  of  the  Uhi 


The  corps  of  Prussian  Au.\iliarie3, 

of  Austrian  Auxiliaries, 

The  army  of  A'aplfS,         .... 


.      23,000 

.       20,000 

30,000 

.       30,001) 

1,167,000 


But  to  approximate  the  actual  force,  we 
nmst  deduce  from  this  total  of  1,137,000, 
about  387,000  men,  for  those  in  the  lios- 
pital,  absent  upon  furlough,  and  for  incom- 
plete regiments.  Still  tliere  remains  the 
appalling  balance  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  ready  to  maintain  tlie  war ;  so 
that  Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  detach  an 
army  to  Russia  greatly  superior  to  what  the 
Emperor  Alexander  could,  without  im- 
mense exertions,  get  under  arms,  and  this 
without  withdrawing  any  part  of  his  forces 
from  Spain. 

Stili,  however,  in  calculating  all  the  chan- 
ces attending  the  eventful  game  on  whirh 
so  much  was  to  be  staked,  and  to  encoun- 
ter such  attempts  upon  France  as  England 
might  by  his  absence  be  tempted  to  make, 
Napoleon  judged  it  prudent  to  have  re- 
course to  additional  means  of  national  de- 
fence, which  might  extend  the  dutv  of  mili- 


tary service  still   more  widely  among  hi^ 
those  which  he  displayed  in  military  affairs.  I  subjects  than  was  elTected  even  by  the^con- 
It  is  true,  that  if  the   numbers,  and  we    scription.     As  the  measure  was  never  but 
niay  add  the  quality,  of  the  army    which  I  ''i  fiie  particular  brought  into  general  ac- 


France  brought  into  the  field  on  this  mo 
menlous  occasion,  were  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered. Napoleon  might  be  excused  for 
holding  cheap  the  assistance  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  Sweden  or  the 
Porte.  He  had  anticipated  the  conscrip- 
tion of  1811,  and  he  now  called  out  that  of 
1812  ;  so  that  it  became  plain,  that  so  long 
as  Napoleon  lived  and  warred,  the  con- 
scription of  the  first  class  would  be, — not  a 


livity,  it  may  be  treated  of  the  more  slight- 
ly. The  system  consisted  in  a  levy  of  na- 
tional guards,  divided  into  three  genera! 
classes  5  the  Ban,  the  Second  Ban,  and 
Arriere-Ban;  for  Buonaparte  loved  to  re- 
tain the  phrases  of  the  old  feudal  inytitu- 
tioas.  The  First  Han  was  to  contain  aJl 
men,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  years,  who 
had  not  been  called  to  serve  in  the  arnsv. 
The  Second  Ban  included  all   capable  of 


conditional  regulation,  to  be"  acted  or  not  I  bearing  arms,  from  the  age  of  fwentv-six  to 
acted  upon  according  to  occasion, — but  a  I  t^ist  of  forty.  The  Arriere-Ban  coinpre- 
regular  and  never-to-bc-remirted  tax  of  hended  all  able-bodied  men  from  forty  to 
eighty  thousand  men,  annually  levied,  sixty.  The  levies  froiri  these  classes  were 
without  distinction,  on  the  youth  of  Franco.  I  not  tf>  be  .sent  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
To  the  amount  of  these  conscriptions  for  I  France,  and  were  to  be   called  out  in  sue 


two  years,  were  to  be  added  the  contin- 
gents of  household  kings,  vassal  princes, 
subjected  republics, — of  two-thirds  of  Eu- 
rope, in  sliort,  which  were  placed  under 
Buonaparte's  command.  No  such  armv 
had  taken  the  field  since  the  reign  of  Xerx- 
es, supposing  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  Persian  invasion  to  be  a<lmitted  as  his- 
torical. The  head  almost  turns  dizzy  as 
wp  read  the  amount  of  their  numbers. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  whole  forces  of 
the  onif)ire  of  France,  and  its  dependen- 
cies and  allies,  is  thus  given  by  Boutcmr- 
lin  :—  '^  ' 


cession,  as  the  danger  pressed.  'J'hey 
were  divided  into  cohorts  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  m.  'i  each.  But  it  was  the 
essential  part  of  t\r ,  project  that  it  placed 
one  hundred  cohor  s  of  the  First  Ban,  (that 
is,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
between  twenty  rtnd  twenty-six  years,)  at 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  Minister  ol 
War.  In  short,  it  was  ,i  new  form  of  con 
scription,  with  the  advantage,  to  the  re 
emits,  of  limited  service. 

'J'he  celebrated  philosopher  Count  ij3.cc 
pede,  who,  from  his  researches  into  natu- 
ral history,  as  well  as  from  the  ready  elo- 


quence with  which  he  cocld  express  the 
Total  ainount  of  the  French  iirinr,  .  .  850  000  "f^iuicscence  of  the  Senate  in  whatever 
Tho  army  of  Italy,  under  tho  Viceroy  I  scheme  was  proposed  bv  the   I'mperor.  had 

'''"?t'ic, :      5'>,000    acquired  the  title  of  King  of  Reptiles,  had 

—- orther.iaru»Diichy„fU',-us:iH-,  upo„  Hiig  occasion  his  usual  task  of  iustifv- 

wilh  other  i'oli's  .     .     .     .     ^oO.OOO     •  '     .i  „    i  ■   i  t     .u-        u    . 
of  l?,iviuia                                   40'no        "■        imperial  measures.     In  this  allot- 

—  of  Haxony,'     .....'.      3()'o:10  ' '"*"'^    "''   ^mother    mighty  draught  of    tli* 

—  of  VVostplialiu, ;j'i'kv(\  '  youth  of  P'rance  to  the  purposes  of  militnr» 

—  of  Wurtembcrj;,  15, )j^  ]  icrvivc,  at  a  time  w!ien    only  tlie  unncu.  ) 
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ed  ambition  of  Napoleon  rendered  such  a 
measure  necessary,  he  could  discover  noth- 
ing save  a  new  and  aflecting  proof  of  the 
Emperor's  paternal  regard  for  his  subjects. 
The  youths,  he  said,  would  be  relieved  by 
one  sixth  pait  of  a  cohort  at  a  time  ;  and 
being  at  an  age  when  ardour  of  mind  is 
united  to  strength  of  body,  they  would  find 
in  the  exercise  of  arms  rather  salutary  sport 
and  agreeable  recreation,  than  painful  la- 
bour or  severe  duty.  Then  the  express 
prohibition  to  quit  the  frontiers  would  be, 
their  parents  might  rest  assured,  an  abso- 
lute check  on  the  fiery  and  impetuous  char- 
acter of  the  French  soldier,  and  prevent  the 
young  men  from  listening  to  their  headlong 
courafre.  and  rushing  forward  into  distant 
fields" of  combat,  which  no  doubt  there 
might  be  otherwise  reason  to  apprehend. 
All  this  sounded  very  well,  but  the  time 
was  not  long  ere  the  Senate  removed  their 
writ  ne  exeat  regno,  in  the  case  of  these 
hundred  cohorts  ;  and,  whether  hurried  on 
by  their  own  impetuous  valour,  or  forced 
forward  by  command  of  their  leade.s,  they 
were  all  engaged  in  foreign  service,  and 
marched  off  to  distant  and  bloody  fields, 
from  which  few  of  them  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  return. 

While  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
yet  trembling  in  the  scales,  news  arrived 
irom  Spain  that  Lord  Wellington  had  open- 
ed the  campaign  by  an  enterprise  equally 
successfully  conceived  and  daringly  exe- 
cuted. Ciudad  Rodcrigo,  which  the  French 
had  greitly  strengthened,  was  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  frontier  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Lord  Wellington  had  blockaded  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  preceding  year, 
but  more  with  the  purpose  of  compelling 
General  4\I:;rmonl  to  concentrate  his  forces 
for  its  relief,  than  with  any  hope  of  taking 
the  place.  Dut  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1812,  the  French  heard  with  surprise  and 
alarm  that  the  Lnglish  army,  suddenly  put 
in  mot;(in,  l.r<'j  opened  trenches  before 
Ciudad  Fvodsrigo,  and  were  battering  in 
breach. 

Marmont  or.ce  more  put  his  whole  forces  i 
in  motion,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  a  place 
which  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
both  parties;  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
hope  for  suci..  "«  since  Ciudad  PLoderigo, 
before  its  fo'lifico  ''IS  had  been  improved 
by  the  French,  had  neld  out  against  Mas- 
sena  for  more  than  a  month,  though  his  ar- 
my consisted  of  100,000  men.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  within  ten  d.ays  from  the 
opening  of  the  siege,  the  place  was  carried 
oy  storm,  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
experienced  general  who  was  advancing  to 
its  relief,  and  who  had  no  a.ternative  but  to 
retire  again  to  cantonments,  and  ponder  up- 
on the  skill  and  activity  which  seemed  of  a 
sudden  to  have  inspired  the  British  forces. 

Lord  Wellington  was  none  of  those  gen- 
erals who  think  that  an  advantasje,  or  a  vic- 
tory gained,  is  sufficient  work  for  one  cam- 
paign. The  French  were  hardly  reconciled 
to  the  loss  ofCiudid  Rodcrigo,  so  extraor- 
dinary did  it  appear  to  them,  when  Badnjos 
was  invested,  a  much  stronger  place,  which 
bad  stood  a  siege  of  thirty  six  davs  against 


the  French  in  the  year  ISII,  although  tha 
defences  were  then  much  weaker,  and  the 
place  commanded  by  an  oflicer  of  no  talent, 
and  dubious  fidelity.  It  was  now,  with  in- 
comprehensible celerity,  battered,  breach- 
ed, stormed,  and  taken,  within  twelve  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  Two 
French  Marshals  had  in  vain  interfered  to 
prevent  this  catastrophe.  Marmont  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Ciudad  Rodc- 
rigo, and  assumed  the  air  of  pushing  into 
Portugal ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  learn  the 
fall  of  the  place,  than  he  commenced  his  re- 
treat from  Castel-Branco,  Soult,  who  had 
advanced  rapidly  to  relieve  Badajos,  was  in 
the  act,  it  is  said,  of  informing  a  circle  of 
his  officers  that  it  was  the  commands  of  the 
Emperor — commands  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  be  disobeyed — that  Badajos 
should  be  relieved,  when  an  officer,  wha 
had  been  sent  fort^a.'d  to  reconnoitre,  in- 
terrupted the  sliouts  of  "  Vive  I'Empe- 
retir  !"  with  the  equally  dispiriting  and  in- 
credible information,  that  the  English  col- 
ours were  flying  on  the  walls. 

These  two  brilliant  achievements  were 
not  only  of  great  importance  by  their  influ- 
ence on  the  events  of  the  campaign,  buz 
still  more  so  as  they  indicated  that  our  mil- 
itary operations  had  assumed  an  ei;tirely 
new  character,  and  that  the  British  soldiers, 
as  now  conducted,  had  not  only  the  advan- 
tage of  their  own  strength  of  body  and  nat- 
ural courage,  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sources copiously  supplied  by  the  wealthy 
nation  to  whom  they  belonged,  but  also,  as 
began  to  be  generally  allowed,  an  undoubt- 
ed superiority  in  military  art  and  science. 
The  objects  o(  the  campaign  were  admira- 
bly chosen,  for  the  exertion  to  be  made  was 
calculated  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
d.azz!ed  and  bewildered  the  enemy;  and 
though  the  loss  incurred  in  their  attainment 
was  very  considerable,  yet  it  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  much  greater  advantages 
attained  by  success. 

Badajos  fell  on  the  9th  .\pril ;  and  on  the 
ISth  of  that  month,  an  overture  of  pacific 
tendency  was  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  that  of  Britain.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Buonaparte,  on  beholding  his  best  com- 
manders completely  out-generalled  before 
Ciudad  Roderigo  and  Badajos,  might  fore- 
see in  this  inauspicious  commencement  the 
long  train  of  defeat  and  disaster,  wrich  be- 
fell the  French  in  that  campaign  ol  1812, 
the  events  of  which  could  not  have  iiiled 
to  give  liberty  to  Spain,  had  Spain,  or  lath- 
er had  her  government,  been  united  among 
themselves,  and  cordial  in  supporting  their 
allies. 

It  might  be  Lord  Wellington's  successes. 
or  the  lingering  anxiety  to  avoid  a  w,ar  in- 
volving so  many  contingencies  as  that  of 
Russia  ;  or  it  might  be  a  desire  to  impress 
tlic  French  public  that  he  was  always  iUa- 
posed  towards  peace,  that  induced  Napo- 
leon to  direct  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  write 
a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  proposinij  that 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Spain 
should  be  guaranteed  under  the  present 
retij-ntng-  dynasty  ;  that  Portugal  should  re4 
main  u.nder  the  rule  of  the   Princes  of  Bra 
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ganza  ,  Sicily  under  that  of  Ferdinand  ;  and 
Naples  under  Murat  ;  each  nation,  in  this 
manner,  retaining  possession  of  that  which 
the  other  had  not  been  able  to  wrench  from 
them  by  force  of  war.  Lord  Castlereagh  im- 
mediately replied,  that  if  the  reign  of  King 
Joseph  were  meant  by  the  phrase  '•  the  dy- 
nasty actually  reigning,"  he  must  answer 
explicitly,  that  England's  engagements  to 
Ferdinand  VIL  and  the  Cortes  presently 
governing  Spain,  rendered  her  acknowledg- 
ing hirn  impossible. 

The  correspondence  went  no  farther. 
Tlie  nature  of  the  overture  served  to  show 
the  tenacity  of  Buonaparte's  character, 
who,  in  treating  for  peace,  would  yield  noth- 
ing save  that  which  the  fate  of  war  had  ac- 
tually placed  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  expect- 
ed the  British  to  yield  up  to  him  the  very 
kingdom  of  Spain,  whose  fate  depended  up- 
on the  bloody  arbitrement  of  the  sword.  It 
also  manifested  the  insincerity  with  which 
he  could  use  words  to  mislead  those  who 
treated  with  him.  He  had  in  many  instan- 
ces, some  of  which  we  have  quoted,  laid  it 
down  as  a  sacred  principle,  that  princes  of 
his  blood,  called  to  reicrn  over  foreign  states, 
should  remain  still  the  subjects  of  France 
and  vassals  of  its  Emperor,  whose  interest 
they  were  bound  to  prefer  on  all  occasions 
to  that  of  the  countries  they  were  called  to 
govern.  Upon  these  grounds  he  had  com- 
pelled the  abdication  of  King  Louis  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  ex- 
pect to  receive  credit,  when  he  proposed 
to  render  Spain  independent  under  Joseph, 
whose  authority  was  unable  to  control  ev- 
en the  French  Marshals  who  acted  in  his 
name  ? 

This  feeble  effort  towards  a  general  peace 
having  altogether  miscarried,  it  became 
subject  of  consideration,  whether  the  ap- 
proaching breach  betwixt  the  two  great  em- 
pires could  yet  be  prevented.  The  most 
active  preparations  for  war  were  taking 
place  on  both  sides.  Those  of  Russia  were 
defensive  ;  but  she  mustered  great  armies 
on  the  Niemen,  as  if  in  expectation  of  an 
assault;  while  France  was  rapidly  pouring 
troops  into  Prussia,  and  into  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  assuming  those  po- 
sitions most  favourable  for  invading  the 
Kussian  frontier.  Yet  amid  preparations 
for  war,  made  on  such  an  immense  scale  as 
Europe  had  never  before  witnessed,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lingering  wish  on  the  p^rtof 
both  .Sovereigns,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to 
avoid  the  conllict.  This  indeed  might  have 
been  easily  done,  had  there  been  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  a  hearty  desire  to  make 
peace,  instead  of  what  could  only  bo  termed 
a  degree  of  hesitation  to  commence  hostili- 
ties. In  fact,  the  original  causes  of  quar- 
rel were  already  settled,  or,  what  is  the 
eamn  thinir,  principles  had  been  fixed,  on 
wliicli  their  arrangement  might  be  easily 
adjusted.  Yet  still  the  preparations  for  in- 
vading Russia  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent— the  purpose  was  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  tr(!aty  between  I'rance  and  Prussia  ; 
and  the  war  did  not  appear  the  loss  certain 
that  the  causes  of  it  soeinod  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  abaiuk)ut;d.     The  anxiety  of 


Alexander  was  therefore  diverted  from  the 
j  source  of  the  dispute,  to  its  important  con- 
I  sequences  ;  and  he  became  most  naturally 
i  more  solicitous  about  having  the  French 
!  troops  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  of  Po 
land,  than  about  the  cause  that  originaiiy 
brought  them  there. 

Accordingly,  Prince  Kourakin,  the  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary,  had  orders  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Duke  of  Bassano  his  master's 
ultimatum.  The  grounds  of  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Czar  were,  the  evacuation 
of  Prussia  and  Pomerania  by  the  French 
troops  ;  a  diminution  of  the  garrison  of 
Dantzic  ;  and  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
the  dispute  between  Napoleon  and  Alexan- 
der. On  these  conditions,  which,  in  fact, 
were  no  more  than  necessary  to  assure 
Russia  of  France's  peaceable  intentions, 
the  Czar  agreed  to  place  his  commerce  up- 
on a  system  of  licenses  as  conducted  in 
France  •,  to  introduce  the  clauses  necessary 
to  protect  the  French  trade  ;  and  farther, 
to  use  his  intiuence  with  the  Duke  of  Ol- 
denburg, to  obtain  his  consent  to  accept 
some  reasonable  indemnification  for  the 
territory,  which  had  been  so  summarily  an- 
nexed to  France. 

In  looking  back  at  this  document,  it 
appears  to  possess  as  much  the  character 
of  moderation  and  even  of  deference,  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  chief  of  a  great 
empire.  His  demand  that  France,  unless 
it  were  her  determined  purpose  to  make 
war,  should  withdraw  the  armies  which 
threatened  the  Russian  frontier,  seems  no 
more  than  common  sense  or  prudence 
would  commend.  Yet  this  condition  was 
made  by  Napoleon,  however  unreasonablv 
the  direct  cause  of  hostilities. 

The  person,  in  a  private  brawl,  wbc 
should  say  to  an  angry  and  violent  oppo- 
nent, "  Sheathe  your  sword,  or  at  least 
lower  its  point,  and  I  will  accommodate 
with  you,  on  your  own  terms,  the  origin- 
.al  cause  of  quarrel,"  would  surely  not  be 
considered  as  having  given  him  any  affront 
or  other  cause  for  instar.t  violence.  Yet 
Buonaparte,  in  nearly  the  same  situation, 
resented  as  an  unatonable  offence,  the  de 
mand  that  he  should  withdraw  his  armies 
from  a  position,  where  they  could  have  nn 
other  purpose  save  to  overawe  Russia.  The 
demand,  he  said,  was  insolent;  he  was  not 
accustomed  (o  be  addressed  in  that  style, 
nor  to  regulate  his  movements  by  the  com- 
mands of  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  Russian 
ambassador  received  his  passports  ;  and  the 
unreasonable  caprice  of  Napoleon,  which 
considered  an  overture  towards  an  amica- 
ble treatv  as  a  gross  offence,  because  it  sum- 
moned him  to  desist  from  his  menacing  at- 
titude, loil  to  the  death  of  millions,  and  the 
irretrievable  downfill  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary empire  which  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
On  the  ;)th  May  ISI^,  Buonaparte  left  Paris  ; 
the  Russian  ambassador  had  his  passports 
for  departure  two  davs  later. 

Upon  his  former  military  expeditions  it 
had   been   usual   for  Napoleon   to  join   his 
army  suddenly,  and   with  a  slender   attv->nd- 
ance  ;  but  on'  the    present  occasion    he  as 
sumed  a  style  of  splendour  arid  dignity  be 
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coming  one,  who  might,  if  any  c:irthl_v  sove- 
reign ever  could,  have  assumed  the  title  ol 
Kijig  of  Kings.  Dresden  was  appointed  as 
a  mutual  rendeivou!;  for  ail  the  Kings.  Dom- 
inations, Princes,  Dukes,  and  dependent 
royalties  of  every  description,  who  were 
subordinate  to  Napoleon,  or  hoped  for  good 
or  evil  at  his  hands.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, with  his  Empress,  met  lils  mighty  so.i- 
in-law  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  city  was 
crowded  with  princes  of  the  most  ancient 
birth,  as  well  as  with  others  who  claimed 
still  higiier  rank,  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Napoleon.  The  King  of  Prussia  also 
was  present,  neither  a  willing  nor  a  wel- 
come guest,  unless  so  far  as  his  attendance 
was  necessary  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph. 
Melancholy  in  heart  and  in  looks,  he  wan- 
dered tlirough  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes, 
a  mourner  rather  than  a  reveller.  But  fate 
had  amends  in  store,  for  a  prince  whose 
course,  in  times  of  unparalleled  distress, 
had  been  marked  by  courage  and  patriotism. 

Amidst  all  these  dignitaries,  no  one  in- 
terested the  public  so  much  as  he,  for 
whom,  and  by  whom,  the  assembly  was  col- 
lected J  tJie  wonderful  being  who  could 
ha\e  governed  the  world,  but  could  not  rule 
his  own  restless  mind.  When  visible.  Na- 
poleon was  the  principal  figure  of  the 
groupe  ;  when  absent,  every  eye  was  on  the 
door,  expecting  his  entrance.  He  was 
chiefly  employed  in  business  in  his  cabinet, 
while  the  other  crowned  personages,  (to 
whom,  indeed,  he  left  but  little  to  do.)  were 
wandering  abroad  in  quest  of  amusement. 
The  feasts  and  banquets,  as  well  as  the  as- 
semblies of  the  royal  personages  and  their 
Bui'.es,  .after  the  theatrical  representations, 
were  almost  all  it  Napolccr.'s  expense,  and 
were  conducted  in  a  style  of  splendour, 
which  made  those  attempted  by  any  of  the 
other  potentates  seem  mean  and  paltry. 

The  youthful  Empress  had  her  share  of 
these  days  of  grandeur.  "  The  reign  of  Ma- 
•ia  Louisa,"  said  her  husband,  when  in  El- 
ja,  '•  has  been  very  short,  but  she  h.ad  much 
.0  make  her  enjoy  it.  She  had  the  world 
at  her  feet."  Her  superior  magnificence  in 
dress  and  ornaments,  gave  her  a  great  pre- 
eminence over  her  mother-in-law,  the  Em- 
press of  Austria,  betwixt  whom  and  Maria 
Louisa  there  seems  to  have  existed  some- 
thing of  that  petty  feud,  which  is  apt  to  di- 
vide such  relations  in  private  life.  To 
make  the  Austrian  Empress  some  amends, 
Buonaparte  informs  us,  that  she  often  visit- 
ed her  daughter-in-law's  toilette,  and  sel- 
dom went  back  without  receiving  some 
marks  of  her  munificence.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  of  this  information,  as  Napoleon 
says  of  something  else,  that  an  Emperor 
should  not  have  known  these  circumstan- 
ces, or  at  least  should  not  have  told  them. 
The  truth  is,  Buonaparte  did  not  love  the 
Empress  of  Austria ;  and  though  he  repre- 
sents that  high  personage  as  showing  him 
much  attention,  the  dislike  was  mutual. 
The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  had 
not  fiirgot  her  fither's  sufferings  by  the 
campaigns  of  Italy, 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  active  spir- 
it of  N-aDO'Coi    led  him  lo  ti.e  of  a  scene. 


j  where  his  vanity  might  for  a  time  be  grati 
fied,  but  which  soon  palled  on  his  imagina- 
tion as  empty  and  frivolous,  :He  sent  for 
De  Pradt,  the  Bishop  of  Malines,  whose 
talents  he  desired  to  employ  as  ambassador 
at  Warsaw,  and  in  a  singular  style  of  diplo 
macy,  thus  gave  him  his  commission,  "  I 
am  about  to  make  a  trial  of  you.  You  may 
believe  I  did  not  send  for  you  here  to  say 
mass,  (which  ceremony  the  Bishop  had  per- 
formed that  morning.)  You  must  keep  a 
j  great  establishment ;  have  an  eye  to  the 
women,  their  influence  is  essential  in  that 
country.  You  know  Pola.id  ;  you  have  read 
Rulhieres,  For  me,  I  go  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians ;  time  is  flying;  we  must  have  all  ov- 
er by  the  end  of  September  ;  perhaps  we  are 
even  already  too  late.  I  am  tired  to  death 
here ;  1  have  been  here  eight  days  plaving 
the  courtier  to  the  Empress  of  .\ustria," 
He  then  threw  out  indistinct  hints  of  com- 
pelling Austria  to  quit  her  hold  on  Galicia, 
and  accept  an  indemnification  in  lUyria,  or 
otherwise  remain  without  any.  As  to  Prus- 
sia, he  avowed  his  intention,  when  the  war 
was  over,  to  ruin  her  completely,  and  to 
strip  her  of  Silesia.  •'  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Moscow."  he  added,  "  Two  battles  there 
will  do  the  business,  I  will  burn  Thoula; 
the  Emperor  .\lexander  wiil  come  on  his 
knees,  and  then  is  Russia  disarmed.  All  is 
ready,  and  only  waits  my  prese'nce.  Mos- 
cow is  the  heart  of  their  empire  ;  besides,  I 
make  war  at  the  e-xpense  of  the  blood  of  the 
Poles.  I  will  leave  fifty  tb  jusand  of  my 
Frenchmen  in  Poland,  I  ^ill  convert  Danl- 
zic  into  another  Gibraltar,  I  will  give  fifty 
millions  a-year  in  subsidies  to  the  PoleSs. 
I  can  afl'ord  the  expense.  Without  Russia 
be  included,  the  Continental  System  Would 
be  mere  folly,  Spain  costs  me  very  dear ; 
without  her  I  should  be  master  of  the 
world  ;  but  when  I  am  so,  my  son  will  h-ivS 
nothing  to  do  but  to  knep  his  place,  dnd  it 
does  not  require  to  be  very  clever  to  do  that 
Go.  take  your  ir.strjctions  from  RLaret." 

The  complete  confidence  of  success  im- 
plied in  these  disjointed,  yet  striking  ex- 
pressions, was  general  through  all  who 
approached  Napoleon's  person,  whether 
French  or  foreigners.  The  young  military- 
men  looked  on  the  expedition  against 
Russia  as  on  a  hunting  party  which  w.as  to 
last  for  two  months.  The  army  rushed  to 
the  fatal  country,  all  alive  with  the  hopes 
of  plunder,  pensions,  and  promotion.  All 
the  soldiers  who  were  not  included  railed 
against  their  own  bad  luck,  or  the  partiality 
of  Napoleon,  for  detaining  them  from  so 
triumphant  an  enterprise. 

Meantime,  Buonaparte  made  a  last  at- 
tempt at  negotiation,  or  rather  to  discover 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Emperor  Alexan 
der's  mind,  who,  while  he  was  himself  sur- 
rounded by  sovereigns,  as  the  sun  by  plan- 
ets, remained  lonely  in  his  own  orbit,  col- 
lecting around  him  means  of  defence, 
which,  immense  as  they  were,  seemed 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  awful  crisis  in 
which  he  stood.  General  Lauriston  h.ad 
been  despatched  to  Wilna,  to  communi- 
cate definitively  with  Alexander,  Count 
de  Narbonne,  already  noticed  as  the    most 
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adroit  f ourticr  of  the  Tailleiies,  was  sent  |  Emperor,  and  the  report  of  Narbonne  was 


to  invite  the  Czar  to  meet  Napoleon  at 
Dresden,  iniiopos  that,  in  a  personal  treaty, 
the  t>vo  sovereigns  might  resume  their  hab- 
its of  intimacy,  and  settle  between  them- 
selves wli:it  tliey  had  been  unable  to  ar- 
range through  their  ambassadors.  But 
Lauristou  could  obtain  no  audience  of  the 


decidedly  warlike.  He  found  the  Rus- 
sians neil'.ier  depressed  nor  elated,  but  ar- 
rived at  the  general  conclusion,  that  war 
was  become  inevitable,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  submit  to  its  evils,  rather  than 
avoid  them  by  a  dishonourable  peace. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Sapolton's  Plan  of  the  Campaign  against  Russia. —  Understood  and  provided  againi^i 
by  iJarclay  de  Tolly,  the  Russiati  Generalissimo. — Statement  of  the  Grand  French 
Army — Of  the  Grand  Rtissian  Army. — l)isaster  on  the  river  Wilia. — Dijfirtdties  of 
the  Campaign,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  stated,  and  explained. —  Their  defective 
(Jommissariat  and  Hospital  Department. —  Great  consequent  losses. — Cause  of  Buona- 
par'e's  determination  to  advance. — flis  forced  inarches  occasion  actual  delay. — Na- 
poleon remains  for  some  days  at  IVilna. — Abbe  de  Pradt. — His  intrigues  to  excite 
the  Poles. — Neutralized  by  Napoleon's  engagements  xciih  Austria. — An  attempt  to 
excite  Insurrection  in  Lithuania  also  fails. 


In  ancient  history,  we  often  read  of  the  in- 
habilants  of  the  northern  regions,  impelled 
by  waiit,  and  by  ihe  desire  of  exchanging 
their  frozen  deserts  for  the  bounties  of  a 
more  genial  climate,  breaking  forth  from 
their  own  bleak  regions,  and,  with  all  the 
terrors  of  an  avalanche,  bursting  down  up- 
on those  of  the  south.  But  it  was  reserv- 
ed for  our  generation  to  behold  the  inva- 
sion reversed,  and  to  see  immense  hosts 
of  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  leaving 
thjir  own  fruitful,  rich,  and  delightful  re- 
gions, to  carry  at  once  conquest  and  deso- 
lation through  the  dreary  pine  forests, 
rwamp^,  and  harren  wildernesses  of  Scy  thia. 
'J'he  philosopher,  Hume,  dedicated  an  Es- 
say to  consider,  whether  futurity  might  ex- 
pect a  nesv  inundation  of  barbarian  con- 
tjnerors;  a  fresh  "living  cloud  of  war," 
from  the  northern  hives;  but  neither  to  him 
nor  any  one  else  had  it  occurred  to  antici- 
pate the  opposite  danger,  of  combined 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  most  fair 
and  fertile  regions  of  Europe,  moving  at  the 
command  o*"  a  single  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  bereaving  the  wildest  country  of  Europe 
of  its  national  independence.  '  Russia," 
said  Buonaparte,  in  one  of  his  Delphic 
proclamations,  "  is  dragged  on  by  her  fate  ; 
her  destiny  must  be  accomplished.  Let  us 
march  ;  let  us  cross  the  Niemen  ;  let  us 
carry  war  into  her  territories.  'J'he  second 
war  of  Poland  will  oe  as  glorious  to  the 
French  arms  as  the  first ;  but  the  peace  we 
shall  conclude  shall  carry  with  it  its  guar- 
antee, and  terminate  that  hiuglity  influ- 
ence which  Russia  has  exercised  for  more 
thin  fifty  years  on  the  affairs  of  Europe." 
Napoleon's  final  object  was  here  spoken 
out ;  it  was  to  thrust  Russia  back  upon  her 
Asiatic  dominions,  and  deprive  her  of  lier 
influence  in  European  politics. 

The  address  of  the  Russian  Emperor  to 
his  troops  was  in  a  differont,  more  manly, 
rational,  and  intelligible  strain,  devoid  of 
those  blustering  attempts  at  prophetic  elo- 
quence, which  are  in  bad  taste  when  ut- 
tered, and,  if  they  may  acquire  some  credit 
among  the  vulgar  when  followed  by  a  suc- 
coasful  campai^jn,  become  tijc  laost  bitter 


of  satires,  if  fortune  does  not  smile  on  the 
vaticination.  Alexander  enforced  on  hia 
subjects  the  various  elforts  which  he  had 
made  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but 
which  had  proved  fruitless.  •'  It  now  only 
remains,"  he  said,  "after  invoking  the 
.\lmighty  Being  who  is  the  witness  and  de 
fender  of  the  true  cause,  to  oppose  our 
forces  to  those  of  the  enemy.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  recall  to  generals,  ofhcers,  and 
soldiers,  what  is  expected  from  their  loyal- 
ty and  courage:  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
Sclavonians  circulates  in  their  veins. 
Soldiers,  you  fight  for  your  religion,  your 
liberty,  and  your  native  land.  Your  Em- 
peror is  amongst  you,  and  God  is  the  enemy 
of  the  aggressor." 

The  sovereigns  who  addressed  their 
troops,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
exhortation,  had  their  dillcrent  plans  for 
the  campaign.  Buonaparte's  was  formed 
on  his  usual  system  of  warfare.  It  was  his 
primary  object  to  accumulate  a  great  force 
on  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line,  to  break 
it  asunder,  and  cut  off  effectually  as  many 
divisions,  as  activity  could  surprise  and 
over-master  in  such  a  struggle.  To  secure 
the  possession  of  large  towns,  if  possible 
one  of  the  two  capitals,  Petersburgh  or 
Moscow ;  and  to  grant  that  which  he 
doubted  not  would  by  that  time  be  humbly 
craved,  the  terms  of  a  peace  which  should 
stri[)  Russia  of  her  European  influence, 
and  establish  a  Polish  nation  in  her  bosom, 
composed  of  provinces  rent  from  her  own 
dominions, — would  have  crowned  the  un- 
dertaking. 

The  tactics  of  Napoleon  had,  by  long  prac- 
tice, been  pretty  well  understood,  by  those 
studious  of  military  affairs.  Barclay  de  Tol- 
ly, whom  .Mexandcr  had  made  his  general- 
issimo, a  German  by  birth,  a  Scotchman  by 
extraction,  had  laid  down  and  rcconime,nc- 
cd  to  the  C/.ar,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
fivour,  a  plan  of  foiling  Buonaparte  upon 
his  own  system.  He  proposed  that  th" 
Russians  should  first  show  only  so  much 
opposition  on  the  frontier  of  their  country, 
a^  should  lay  the  invaders  und'?r  the  neces- 
sity of  marching  with  precaution  and  lci« 
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ore ;  that  they  should  omit  no  means  of  j  almost  entirely  of  the  Austrian  auxiliaries, 
annoying  their  conimunications,  and  disturb- 1  under  Prince  Schv.artzenberg.  Tliey  were 
ing  the  base  on  which  they  rested,  but  should  opposed  to  tlie  Russian  army  under  General 
carefully  avoid  everything  approaching  to  a  {  Tormazotf,  wiiich  had  been  destined  to  pro- 
general  action.*  On  this  principle  it  was  tect  Volhynia.  This  was  a  false  step  of 
proposed  to  fall  back  before  the  invaders,  Napoleon,  adopted,  doubtless,  to  allay  the 
refusing  to  engage  in  any  other  action  than  |  irritable  jealousy  of  his  ally  .\ustria,  on  the 
skirmishes,  and  those  upon  advantage,  until  '  subject  of  freeing  and  restoring  the  king- 
thc  French  lines  of  communication,  extend-  i  doin  of  Poland.  The  natives  of  Volhynia, 
ed  loan  immeasurable  length,  should  become  [  it  must  be  remembered,  are  Poles,  subject- 
liable  to  be  cut  off  even  by  the  insurgent  cd  to  the  yoke  of  Russia.  Had  French 
peasantry.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  French  ,  troops,   or  those   of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 


became  straitened  in  provisions,  and  de- 
prived of  recruits  and  supplies,  the  Russians 
were  to  be  reinforcing  their  army,  and  at 
the  same  time  refreshing  it.  Thus,  it  was 
the  object  of  this  plan  of  the  campaign  not 


Warsaw,  been  sent  amongst  thoni,  the  Vol- 
hynians  would  probably  have  risen  in  arms 
to  vindicate  their  liberty.  Hut  they  had  lit- 
tle temptation  to  do  so  when  they  only  saw 
the  Austrians,  by  whose  arms  Galicia  waa 


to   fight  the  P>ench  forces,  until  the   bad    yet  detained  in  subjection,  and  whose  Em 


roads,  want  of  provisions,  toilsome  march 
es,  diseases,  and  loss  in  skirmishes,  should 
have  deprived  the  invading  army  of  all  its 
original  advantages  of  numbers,  spirit,  and 
discipline.  This  procrastinating  system  of 
tactics  suited  Russia  the  better,  that  her 
preparations  for  defensive  war  were  very 
far  from  being  cortipleted,  and  that  it  wa* 
important  to  gain  time  to  receive  arms  and 
other  supplies  from  England,  as  well  as,  by 
making  peace  with  the  Turks,  to  obtain  the 
disposal  of  the  large  army  now  engaged  up- 
on the  Danube. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  so  long  a  retreat,  together  with  the 
desolation  occasioned  to  the  Russian  terri- 
tory by  the  presence  of  an  invadinff  army, 
might  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  Russian 
soldiery.  Some  advantageous  position  was 
therefore  to  be  selected,  and  skilfully  forti- 
fied before-hand,  in  which  a  stand  might  be 
made,  iikc  that  of  Lord  Wellington  in  the 
lines  at  Torres  Vedras.  For  this  purpose 
a  very  large  fortified  camp  was  prepared  at 
Dnssa,  on  the  river  Diina,  or  Dwina,  which, 
supposing  the  object  of  the  French  to  hive 
been  St.  Petersburgh,  would  have  been  well 
calculated  to  cover  that  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  the  French  to  move  on 
Moscow,  which  proved  their  final  determin- 
ation, the  entrenchments  at  Drissa  were  of 
no  importance. 

We  must  speak  of  the  immense  hosts 
combined  umlcr  Buonaparte,  as  if  they  were 
all  constituent  parts  of  one  army,  although 
the  theatre  of  war  which  they  occupied  was 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  French 
leaijues  in  extent  of  front. 

Macdonald  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  whole  French  army,  which  consisted  of 
above  30,000  men  :  his  orders  were  to  pen- 


peror  was  as  liable  as  .Mcxander  himself  to 
suffer  from  the  resuscitation  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. 

Betwixt  the  left  wing,  commanded  bv 
Macdonald,  and  the  right  under  Schwartz- 
enberg,  lay  the  grand  French  army,  divided 
into  three  masses.  Buonaparte  himself 
moved  with  his  Guards,  of  which  Bessieres 
commanded  the  cavalry,  tiie  MareschaU 
Lefebvre  and  Mortier  the  infantry.  The 
Emperor  had  also  under  his  immediate 
command  the  corps  d'arnii>e,  command- 
ed by  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and  Ney ;  which, 
with  the  divisions  of  cavalry,  under  Grou- 
chy, Moutbrun,  and  Nansouty,  amounting, 
as  it  was  computed,  to  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  were  ready 
to  rush  forward  and  overpower  the  opposite 
army  of  Russians,  called  the  army  of  the 
West.  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  with 
the  divisions  of  Junot,  Poniatowski,  and 
Regnier,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  forming  a  mass  of  about  80,000  men, 
were  destined  in  the  same  manner  to  move 
forward  on  the  Russian  second,  or  support- 
ing army.  Lastly,  a  central  army,  under 
Eugene,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  had  it  in 
charge  to  press  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Russian  army,  increase  their  separation, 
render  their  junction  impossible,  and  act 
against  either,  or  both,  as  opportunity  should 
arise.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
vading force.  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  well- 
known  by  his  old  name  of  Le  Beau  Sabreur, 
commanded  the  whole  cavalry  of  this  im- 
mense army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  Russian  ar- 
my, commanded  by  the  Emperor  in  person, 
and  more  immediately  by  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
advanced  its  head-quarters  as  far  as  VVilnaj 
not  that  it   was  their   purpose   to   defend 


etratc  into  ('ourland,  and  threaten  the  right  |  Lithuania,  or  its  capital,  but  to  oblige  the 
flank  of  the  Russians  ;  and  if  it  were  found  French  to  manffiuvre,  and  to  show  their  in- 
advisable, to  besiege  Riga,  or  at  least  to    tcnlions.     It  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 


threaten  that  important  sea-port.  The  ex- 
treme rij.'Iil  of  Napoleon's  army  was  placed 
towards  Pinsk,  in  Volhynia,  and  consisted 

*  Tlie  Aij.*e  of  military  op»»ralion»  is,  lit  strote- 
|i<'j  unil«rstooi|  to  moan  that  space  of  country 
»hich  every  .irmy  marching  through  a  hcwli'o  ter- 
ritory muHt  keoj)  open  aii'l  fr«u  in  iho  roar,  olher- 
wise  h'n  mnlii  Jxxly  mint  nrcco««rHy  be  depriverl  of 
Hi  eommuiiica;ions,  and  'iro'ialily  cutoff.  'J'lio 
oos<?,  thoroforc,  contains  live  lupplics  and  depots 
oi  <)m:  Army 


twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  north,  to- 
wards Courland,  this  grand  army  communi- 
cated with  a  division  of  ten  thousand  men, 
under  Count  Essen  •,  and  on  the  sputh  held 
communication,  but  on  a  line  rather  too 
much  prolonged,  with  the  second  army,  un- 
der the  gallant  Prince  Bagration,onc  of  tlia 
best  and  bravest  of  the  Russian  generals 
Platoff,  the  celebrated  Hettman.  or  Captain  ■ 
General  of  the  Cossacks,  attended  this  sec 
oud  army,  with  twelve  thousand  of  his  cbil 
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dren  of  the  desert.  Independent  of  these, 
Bagration's  army  might  amount  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  On  the  extreme  left,  and 
watching  the  Austrians,  irom  whom  perhaps 
no  very  vigorous  measures  were  apprehend- 
ed, was  Tormazoff,  with  what  was  termed 
the  army  of  Volhynia,  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  Two  armies  of  reserve 
were  in  the  course  of  being  formed  at  No- 
vogorod  and  .Smolensk.  They  might  amount 
to  about  20,000  men  each. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Russians  enter- 
ed upon  the  campaign  with  a  sum  total  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  op- 
posed to  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand, 
or  with  an  odds  of  almost  one  half  against 
them.  But  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
Russia  raised  reinforcements  of  militia  and 
volunteers  to  greatly  more  than  the  balance 
which  was  against  her  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

The  grand  Imperial  army  marched  upon 
the  river  Niemen  in  its  three  overwhelm- 
ing masses;  the  King  of  Westphalia  upon 
Cirodno,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  on  Pilony,  and 
the  Emperor  himself  on  a  point  called 
Nagaraiski,  three  leagues  beyond  Kowno. 
When  the  head  of  Napoleon's  columns 
reached  the  river  which  rolled  silently 
along  under  cover  of  immense  forests  on 
the  Russian  side,  he  advanced  in  person  to 
reconnoitre  the  banks,  when  his  horse  stum- 
bled and  threw  him.  "  A  bad  omen."  said 
a  voice,  but  whether  that  of  the  Emperor 
or  one  of  his  suite,  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed; "a  Roman  would  return."  On  the 
Russian  bank  appeared  only  a  single  Cos- 
sack, who  challenged  the  first  party  of 
French  that  crossed  the  river,  and  demand- 
ed their  purpose  in  the  territories  of  Rus- 
sia. "To  beat  you,  and  to  take  Wilna," 
■was  the  reply.  The  patrol  withdrew,  nor 
was  another  soldier  seen. 

A  dreadful  thunder-storm  was  the  wel- 
come which  they  received  in  this  wild 
land;  and  shortly  after  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Russians  were 
falling  back  on  every  side,  and  manifested 
an  evident  intention  to  evacuate  Lithuania 
without  a  battle.  The  Emperor  urged 
forward  his  columns  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  promptitude,  eager  to  strike  one 
of  those  formidable  blows  by  which  he  was 
wont  to  annihilate  his  enemy  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  event  more  ominous  than 
the  fall  of  his  horse,  or  the  tempest  which 
received  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen. 
The  river  Wilia  being  swollen  witli  rain, 
and  the  bridges  destroyed,  the  Emperor, 
impatient  of  the  obstacle,  commanded  a 
be)dy  of  Polish  cavalry  to  cross  by  swim- 
ming. Thev  did  not  hesitate  to  dash  into 
the  river.  But  ere  they  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  the  irresistible  torrent 
broke  their  ranks,  and  they  were  swept 
down  and  lost  almost  to  a  man,  before  the 
eyes  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  some  of  them 
in  the  last  struggle  turned  their  faces,  ex- 
claiming. "  Vive  i'Etnpereur!"  The  spec- 
.ators  were  struik  with  horror.  But  much 
greater  would  that  feeling  havf,  been,  could 
U»ey  have  known  that  tlie  fate  of  this  hand- 


ful of  brave  men  was  but  an  anticipation  of 
that  which  impended  over  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who,  high  in  health  anJ  hope, 
were  about  to  rush  upon  natural  and  artifi- 
cial obstacles,  no  less  formidable  and  no 
less  insurmountable  than  the  torrent  which 
had  swept  away  their  unfortunate  advan- 
ced-guard. 

While  his  immense  masses  were  travers- 
ing Lithuania,  Napoleon  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Wilna,  the  ancient  capital  of 
that  province,  where  he  began  to  expe- 
rience the  first  pressure  of  those  difficul- 
ties which  attended  his  gigantic  undertak- 
ing. We  must  pause  to  detail  them  ;  for 
they  tend  to  show  the  great  mistake  of 
those  who  have  followed  Napoleon  himself 
in  supposing,  that  the  Russian  expedition 
was  a  hopeful  and  well-conceived  plan, 
which  would  certainly  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, if  not  unexpectedly  disconcerted 
by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  severi- 
ty of  the  weather,  by  which  the  French 
armies  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Po- 
land. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Napoleon's  usual  style  of  tactics, 
the  French  troops  set  out  upon  their  cam- 
paign with  bread  and  biscuit  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  that  was  expended,  (which,  be- 
twixt waste  and  consumption,  usually  hap- 
pened before  the  calculated  period.)  they 
lived  on  such  supplies  as  they  could  collect 
in  the  country,  by  the  means  of  marauding 
or  pillage,  which  they  had  converted  into  a 
regular  system.  But  Napoleon  had  far  too 
much  experience  and  prudence  to  trust, 
amid  the  wastes  of  Russia,  to  a  system  of 
supplies,  which  had  sufficed  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  army  in  the  rich  fields  of  Aus- 
tria. He  knew  well  that  he  was  plunging 
with  half  a  million  of  men  into  inhospitable 
deserts,  where  Charles  XII.  could  not  find 
subsistence  for  twenty  thousand  Swedes. 
He  was  aware,  besides,  of  the  impolicy 
there  would  be  in  harassing  the  Lithuani- 
ans by  marauding  exactions.  To  conciliate 
them  was  a  greatbranch  of  his  plan,  for  Li- 
thuania, in  respect  to  Russia,  was  a  con- 
quered province,  into  which  Napoieou 
hoped  to  inspire  the  same  desire  of  inde- 
pendence which  animated  Poland,  and  thus 
to  find  friends  and  allies  among  the  very 
subjects  of  his  enemy.  The  utmost  exer- 
tion of  his  splendid  talents,  putting  into 
activity  the  utmost  extent  of  his  unlimilea 
power,  had  been,  therefore,  turned  towards 
collecting  immense  magazines  of  provis- 
ions and  for  securing  the  means  of  trans- 
porting them  along  with  the  army.  His 
strong  and  impassioned  genius  was,  for 
months  before  the  expedition,  directed  to 
this  important  object,  which  he  pressed  up- 
on his  generals  with  the  utmost  solicitude. 
'•  For  misses  like  those  we  are  about  to 
move,  if  precautions  be  not  taken,  the  grain 
of  no  country  can  suffice,"  he  said,  in  one 
part  of  his  correspondence. — In  another, 
"  All  the  provision-wagons  must  be  loaded 
with  flour,  rice,  bread,  vegetables,  and  bran  • 
dv,  besides  what  is  necessary  for  tlie  hos- 
pital service.  The  result  of  my  movement* 
will  ass;mblc  four  hundred  thousand  men 
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on  a  single  point.  There  will  be  nothing 
to  expect  Irorii  Ihe  country,  and  it  wilt  be 
necessary  to  have  everything  wiiliin  our- 
selves," 

These  undeniable  views  were  followed 
up  by  preparations,  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  must  be  regarded  as  gigantic. 
The  cars  and  wagons,  which  were  almot>t 
innumerabie,  destined  for  the  carriage  of 
provisions,  were  divided  into  battalions 
and  squadrons.  F.ach  battalion  of  car.s 
was  capable  of  transporting  si.x  thousand 
(]uintals  of  Hour;  each  squadron  of  heavy 
wagons  nearly  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred quintals ;  besides  the  immense  num- 
ber dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  engi- 
neers and  the  hospitals,  or  engaged  in 
transporting  besieging  materiel  and  pon- 
toons. 

This  sketch  must  convince  the  reader, 
that  Napoleon  had  in  his  eye,  from  the 
outset,  the  prospect  of  deficiency  in  sup- 
plying his  army  with  provisions,  and  that 
n  J  had  bent  his  mind  to  the  task  of  over- 
coming It  by  timely  preparation.  But  all 
his  precautit)ns  proved  totally  inadequate. 
It  was  found  a  vain  attempt,  to  introduce 
military  discipline  amidst  the  carters  and 
wagon-drivers  ;  and  v.-hen  wretched  roads 
were  encumbered  with  fallen  horses  and 
broken  carriages,  when  the  soldiers  and 
wain-drivers  began  to  plunder  the  contents 
of  the  cars  and  wagons  which  they  were 
appointed  to  protect  and  to  manage,  the 
confusion  became  totally  inextricable. 
X'ery  far  from  reaching  Lithuania,  where 
their  presence  was  so  essential,  few  of  the 
heavy  wagons  ever  attained  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  and  almost  none  proceed- 
ed to  the  Niemen.  Weeks  and  months 
after  the  army  had  passed,  some  of  the 
light  cars  and  herds  of  cattle  did  arrive, 
but  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  in 
most  miserable  plight.  The  soldiers  were, 
therefore,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  compelled. to  have  recourse 
to  their  usual  mode  of  supplyrng  themselves, 
by  laying  contributions  on  the  country ; 
which,  while  they  continued  in  Poland,  the 
immense  fertility  of  the  soil  enabled  it  to 
supply.  But  matters  became  greatly  worse 
after  entering  Lithuania,  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  previously  endeavoured  to  strip 
■jf  all  that  could  benefit  the  French. 

Thus,  in  the  very  first  march  from  the 
IS'iemen  and  the  Wilia,  through  a  country 
which  was  regarded  as  friendly,  and  be- 
fore they  had  seen  an  enemy,  the  immense 
army  oi  Napoleon  were  incurring  great 
loss  themselves,  and  doing  infinite  damage 
•  to  the  country  on  which  they  lived  at  free 
cost.,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  which 
Buonaparte  had  devised,  and  all  the  efforts 
he  had  made  to  maintain  them  from  their 
own  stores. 

This  uncertain  mode  of  subsistence  was 
common  to  the  whole  army,  though  its 
consequences  were  especially  disastrous  in 
part<cular  corps.     Segur*  informs  us,  t'.iat 


the  armies  under  Eugene  and  Davousl 
were  regular  in  their  work  of  collecting  con- 
tributions, and  distributing  them  among  the 
soldiers;  so  that  their  system  of  marauding 
was  less  burdensome  to  the  country,  and 
more  advantageous  to  themsehes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Westphalian,  and  other 
(ierman  auxiliaries,  under  King  Jerome, 
having  learned  the  lesson  of  pillaging  from 
the  P'rench,  and  wanting,  according  to  Se- 
gur, the  elegant  manner  of  their  teachers, 
practised  the  arts  they  had  acquired  with  a 
coarse  rapacity,  which  made  the  French 
ashamed  of  their  pupils  and  imitators.  Thus 
the  Lithuanians,  terrified,  alienated,  and 
disgusted,  with  the  injuries  they  sustained, 
were  far  from  listening  to  the  promises  of 
Napoleon,  or  making  common  cause  with 
him  against  Russia,  who  had  governed  them 
kindly,  and  with  considerable  respect  to 
their  own  habits  and  customs. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  evil.  The  di- 
rect loss  sustained  by  the  French  army  was 
very  great.  In  the  course  of  the  very  first 
marclies  from  the  Niemen  and  the  Wilia, 
not  less  thin  ten  thousand  horses,  and  num- 
bers  of  men,  were  left  dead  on  the  road. 


•  Here  and  elsewhere  we  quote,  at  a  work  of 
eumpletc  autliurily,  O^unt  Philip  de  Stgiir  <  ac- 
cnuat  of  thid  mcmornlttc  expedition.     The  author 


is,  we  have  always  understood,  a  man  of  honour, 
and  his  work  evinces  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent. 
We  have  had  the  opinion  of  several  officers  of  high 
character,  who  had  themselves  served  in  the  cam- 
paign, that  although  unc|ue.«tionably  tliere  may  be 
some  errors  among  the  details,  and  although  iu 
some  places  the  author  m^y  have  given  way  to 
t!;>;  temptation  of  working  up  a  description,  or  pro- 
ducing effects  by  a  dialogue,  yet  his  narrative  on 
the  whole  is  candid,  fair,  and  liberal.  Tiie  un- 
friendly criticism  of  General  Gourgaud  impeaches 
Count  Segur's  opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts 
he  relates,  because  iiis  duty  did  not  call  him  into 
the  line  of  battle,  where  he  might  have  seen  the 
military  events  with  his  own  eyes.  We  conceive 
with  deference,  that,  as  a  historian, Count Segur's 
situation  was  more  favourable  for  collecting  intel- 
ligence than  if  he  had  been  actually  engaged. 
VVe  speak  from  high  authority  in  saying,  that  a 
battle  is  in  one  respect  like  a  ball, — every  one  re- 
collects the  ne.xt  morning  the  partner  with  h  horn 
he  danced,  and  what  passed  betwixt  them,  but 
none  save  a  bystander  can  give  a  general  account 
of  the  whole  party.  Now,  Count  tKjgur  eminently 
resembled  the  bystander  in  his  opportunities  of 
collecting  exact  information  concerning  the  whole 
events  of  the  campaign.  His  duly  was  to  take  up 
and  distribute  the  lodgings  at  the  general  head 
quarters.  It  vias,  therefore,  seldom  that  an  offi 
cer  could  go  to  or  return  from  head-quarters  with 
out  h(dding  communication  with  Count  Segur , 
and,  having  his  plan  of  a  narrative  in  view,  ha 
could  not  be  the  man  of  ability  he  appears,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  from  those  who  arrived  at  or  left 
head-quarters,  such  information  as  they  had  to 
communicate.  As  he  had  no  pressing  military  du- 
ty to  perform,  he  hud  nothing  to  prevent  his  ar- 
ranging and  recording  the  information  he  col  ect- 
ed  ;  and  when  General  Gourgaud  urges  .he  im- 
possibility of  the  historian's  being  present  at  some 
of  the  most  secret  councils,  he  forgets  that  many 
such  secrets  percolate  from  the  cabinet  into  the 
b<!tter-inforined  circles  around  it,  even  before  tiie 
seal  of  secrecy  is  removed,  but  especially  wnen, 
as  in  the  present  case,  a  total  change  of  circum- 
stances renders  secrecy  no  longer  necessary  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  though  the  idolatry  of  Count 
Begur  towards  the  Emperor  is  not  sulficient  t< 
satisfy  his  critic,  he  must  in  other  eyes  be  consid- 
I  ercd  as  an  ailmirer  of  the  late  Emperor ;  and  that 
those  who  knew  the  French  army,  will  find  na 
reason  to  suspect  him  nf  being  a  false  brutkb 
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Of  the  young  conscripts  especially,  many 
died  of  iiunf^er  and  fatigue;  and  there  were 
instances  of  some  who  committed  suicide, 
rather  than  practise  the  cruel  course  of  pil- 
lacre  by  which  only  they  could  subsist ;  and 
of  others,  who  took  the  same  desperate 
step,  from  remorse  at  having  participated  in 
8uch  cruelties.  Thousands  turned  strag- 
glers, and  subsisted  by  robbery.  The  Duke 
of  Treviso,  who  followed  the  march  of  the 
grand  army,  informed  Napoleon,  that;  from 
the  Niemen  to  the  Wilia,  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing but  ruined  habitations  abandoned,  car- 
riages overturned,  broke  open  and  pillaged, 
corpses  of  men  and  horses, — all  the  horrible 
appearances,  in  short,  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  route  of  a  defeated  army. 

Those  who  desired  to  flatter  Buonaparte, 
ascribed  this  loss  to  the  storm  of  rain,  which 
fell  at  the  time  they  were  entering  Lithua- 
nia. But  summer  raip,  whatever  its  vio- 
lence, does  notdestrf  y  the  horses  of  an  ar- 
my by  hundreds  and  thousands.  That  which 
does  destroy  them,  and  renders  those  that 
survive  almost  unfit  for  service  during  the 
campaign,  and  incapable  of  bearingthe  hard- 
ships of  winter,  is  hard  work,  forced  march- 
es, want  of  corn  or  dry  fodder,  and  the  sup- 
porting them  on  the  green  crop  which  is 
growing  in  the  fields.  It  was  now  the  sea- 
son when,  of  all  others,  a  commander,  who 
values  the  serviceable  condition  of  his  ar- 
my, will  avoid  such  enterprises  as  require 
from  his  cavalry  hard  work  and  forced 
marches.  In  like  manner,  storms  of  sum- 
mer rain  do  not  destroy  the  foot  soldiers  ex- 
posed to  them,  more  than  other  men;  but 
forced  marches  on  bad  roads,  and  through 
a  country  unprovided  with  shelter,  and 
without  provisions,  must  ruin  infantry,  since 
every  man,  who,  from  fatigue,  or  from  hav- 
ing straggled  too  far  in  quest  of  food,  chan- 
ces to  be  left  behind,  is  left  exposed  with- 
out shelter  to  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and 
if  he  cannot  follow  and  rejoin  his  corps, 
has  no  resource  but  to  lie  down  and  die. 

The  provisions  of  the  hospital  depart- 
ment had  been  as  precarious  as  those  of  the 
commissariat.  Only  six  thousand  patients 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  hospitals  at 
Wilna,  which  is  too  small  a  proportion  for 
an  army  of  400,000  men,  even  if  lying  in 
quarters  in  a  healthy  and  peaceful  country, 
where  one  invalid  in  fifty  is  a  most  restrict- 
ed allowance  ;  but  totally  inadequate  to  the 
numbers  which  actually  required  assistance, 
as  well  from  the  maladies  introduced  by  fa- 
tigue and  bad  diet,  as  by  the  casualties  of 
war.  Although  no  battle,  and  scarce  a  skir- 
mish had  been  fought,  twenty-five  thousand 
patients  encumbered  the  hospitals  of  Wil- 
na ;  and  the  villages  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers who  were  dying  for  want  of  medical 
assistance.  The  King  of  Westphalia  must 
be  exempted  from  this  general  censure  ;  his 
army  was  well  provided  with  hospitals,  and 
lost  much  fewer  men  than  the  others. 
This  imperfection  of  the  hospital  depart- 
ment was  an  original  defect  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  expedition,  and  continued  to  in- 
fluence it  most  unfavourably  from  beginning 
to  end. 
Napoleon  sometimes  repined  under  tlicse 


losses  and  calamities,  sometimes  tried  to 
remedy  them  by  threats  against  marauders, 
and  sometimes  endeavoured  to  harden 
himself  against  the  thought  of  the  distress 
of  his  army,  as  an  evil  which  must  be  endur- 
ed, until  victory  should  put  an  end  to  it. 
But  repining  and  anger  availed  nothing ;  de- 
nunciations against  marauders  could  not 
reasonably  be  executed  upon  men  who  had 
no  other  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  victory  over  an  ene- 
my who  would  not  risk  a  battle. 

The  reader  may  here  put  the  natural  ques- 
tion, VV^hy  Buonaparte,  when  he  found  the 
stores,  which  he  considered  as  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  army,  had  not  reach- 
ed the  Vistula,  should  have  passed  on,  in- 
stead of  suspending  his  enterprise  until  he 
was  provided  with  those  means,  which  he 
had  all  along  judged  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess ?  He  might  in  this  manner  have  lost 
time,  but  he  would  have  saved  his  men  and 
horses,  and  avoided  distressing  a  country 
which  he  desired  to  conciliate.  The  truth 
is,  that  Napoleon  had  sutlered  his  sound  and 
cooler  judgment  to  be  led  astray,  by  strong 
and  ardent  desire  to  finish  the  war  by  one 
brilliant  battle  and  victory.  The  hope  of 
surprising  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  at  ^\'ilna, 
of  defeating  his  grand  armv,  or  at  least  cut- 
ting off  some  of  its  principal  corps,  resem- 
bled too  much  many  of  his  former  exploits, 
not  to  have  captivation  for  him.  For  this 
purpose,  and  with  this  expectation,  forced 
marches  were  to  be  undertaken,  from  the 
Vistula  even  to  the  Dwina  and  Dnieper; 
the  carts,  carriages,  cattle,  all  the  supplies 
brought  iVom  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
were  left  behind,  the  dilRculties  of  the  en- 
terprise forgotten,  and  nothing  thought  of 
but  the  expectation  of  finding  the  enemy  at 
unawares,  and  totally  destroying  him  at  one 
blow.  The  fatal  consequence  of  the  forced 
marches  we  have  stated  ;  but  what  may  ap- 
pear most  strange  is,  that  Napoleon,  who 
iiad  recourse  to  this  expeditious  and  reckless 
advance,  solely  to  surprise  his  enemy  by  an 
unexpected  attack,  rather  lost  than  gained 
that  advantage  of  time,  to  procure  which  he 
had  made  such  sacrifices.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  detail  : — 

The  army  which  had  been  quartered  on 
the  Vistula,  broke  up  from  thence  about  the 
1st  of  June,  and  advanced  in  different  col- 
umns, and  by  forced  marches,  upon  the 
Niemen,  which  it  reached  upon  different 
points,  but  chiefly  near  Kowno,  upon  the 
23d,  and  comm-enced  the  passasje  on  the 
Slth  of  the  same  month.  From  the  Vistula 
to  the  Niemen  is  about  250  worsts,  equal  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  two  hundred 
and  forty  English  miles  ;  from  Kowno,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  to  Witepsk,  on 
the  Dwina,  is  nearly  the  same  distance. 
The  whole  space  might  be  marched  by 
an  army,  moving  with  its  baggage,  in  the 
course  of  forty  marches,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  a-day  ;  yet  the  traversing  this 
distance  took,  as  we  sliall  presently  see, 
I'our  davs  more,  notwithstanding  the  accel- 
erationof  forced  marches,  than  would  have 
been  occupied  by  an  army  moving  at  an  or- 
dinary and  easy  rate,  and  carrying  its  ovva 
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supplies  alon  J  with  its  columns.  The  cause 
why  this  overhasle  should  have  been  attend- 
ed with  actual  delay,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  great  mass  of  troops  wliich  were  to  be 
supplied  by  the  piinciple  of  the  marauding 
system,  partly  to  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  doomed  to  afford  them  ;  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  to  the  political  circum- 
stances which  detained  Napoleon  twenty 
precious  days  at  VVilna.  The  first  reason  is 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration,  as  a  (lying 
armv  of  twenty  th.ousand  men  bears  com- 
paratively lighten  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try, and  may  be  pushed  tlirough  it  in  haste  ; 
but  those  immense  columns,  whose  de- 
mauds  were  so  unbounded,  could  neither 
move  rapidly,  nor  have  their  wants  hastily 
supplied.  But,  besides,  in  a  country  like  Li- 
thuania, the  march  could  not  be  regular,  and 
it  was  often  necessary  to  suspend  the  ad- 
vance ;  thus  losing  in  some  places  the  time 
which  great  exertion  had  gained  in  others. 
Wildernesses  and  pathless  forests  were 
necessarily  to  be  traversed  in  the  utmost 
naste,  as  they  allorded  nothinr;  for  the  ma- 
rauders, on  whose  success  the  army  de- 
pended for  support.  To  make  amends  for 
tills,  it  was  necessary  to  halt  the  troops  for 
one  day,  or  even  more,  in  the  richest  dis- 
tricts, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
t»wns,  to  give  leisure  and  opportunity  to  re- 
cruit their  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  Thus  the  time  gained  by  the  forc- 
ed marches  was  lost  in  inevitable  delay  ; 
and  the  advance,  though  attended  with  such 
tragic  consequences  to  the  soldier,  did  not 
secure  the  advantage  which  the  general  pro- 
posed to  attain. 

Upon  arriving  at  Wilna,  Napoleon  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that  although  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  not  left  the  place 
until  two  days  after  he  had  himself  crossed 
the  Niemen,  yet  the  Prussian  retreat  had 
been  made  with  the  utmost  regularity  ;  all 
magazines  and  provisions,  which  could 
yield  any  advantage  to  the  invaders,  having 
been  previously  destroyed  to  a  very  largo 
amount.  While  Buonaparte's  generals  had 
orders  to  press  forward  on  their  traces,  the 
French  Emperor  himself  remained  at  Wil- 
na,  to  conduct  some  political  measures, 
which  seemed  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
events  of  the  campaign. 

The  .\bbe  de  Pradt  had  executed  with 
ability  the  task  entrusted  to  him,  of  exciting 
the  Poles  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
with  the  hope  of  a  general  restoration  of 
Polish  freedom.  This  brave  but  unhappy 
country,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  spend 
its  blood  in  every  cause  but  its  own,  had, 
in  that  portion  of  it  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Prussia,  and  now  formed  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  gained  but  little  by  its 
nominal  indepcn  Icnce.  This  state  had 
only  a  population  of  about  five  millions  of 
inhabitants,  yet  maintained  for  the  service 
of  France,  rather  than  for  its  own,  an  arm- 
ed force  of  eighty-five  thousand  men. 
Eighteen  regiments  of  these  were  embodi-  | 
ediwith  the  I'inperor's  army,  and  paid  by 
France  ;  but  the  formation  and  expense  of  r 
the  rest  far  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  | 


Duchy.  The  last  amounted  only  to  forty 
millions  of  francs,  while  the  C'^penses 
more  than  doubled  that  sum.  The  (iiand 
Duchy  had  also  suffered  its  full  share  of 
distress  from  the  Continental  System  of 
Napoleon.  The  revenue  of  Poland  de 
pcnds  on  the  sale  of  the  grain  which  her 
fertile  soil  produces ;  and  that  grain,  in 
the  years  previous  to  tlie  present,  had  lain 
rotting  in  the  warehouses.  The  misery  of 
the  poor  was  extreme  ;  the  opulence  of 
the  rich  classes  had  disappeared,  and  they 
could  not  relieve  tjicm.  The  year  1811 
had  been  a  year  of  scarcity  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere  j  and,  as  in  former  years  the 
Poles  had  grain  which  they  could  not  send 
to  market,  so  at  present  they  had  neither 
corn  nor  means  to  purchase  it.  To  all 
these  disadvantages  must  be  added,  the 
plunder  and  misery  sustained  by  tlie  Duchy 
during  the  march  of  Buonaparte's  numer- 
ous forces  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Nie- 
men. 

Yet  so  highly  toned  is  the  national  patri- 
otism of  the  Poles,  that  it  kindled  at  the 
name  of  independence,  notwithstanding 
tlie  various  accumulated  circumstances 
which  tended  to  damp  the  flame.  When 
therefore  a  diet  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  convened,  where  the  nobles  assembled 
according  to  ancient  form,  all  were  anx- 
ious to  meet  Napoleon's  wishes;  but  an 
unfortunate  hint  which  the  Emperor  had 
thrown  out  concerning  the  length  of  the 
discourse  with  which  the  Diet  was  to  be 
opened,  induced  the  worthy  Count  Mathe- 
chewitz,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  the 
peroration,  to  extend  it  to  fifty  pages  of  very 
close  writing. 

As  all  the  assembly  exclaimed  against 
the  prolixity  of  this  mortal  harangue,  the 
French  ambassador,  the  .\bbe  de  Pradt 
was  required  to  substitute  something  more 
suitable  for  the  occasion.  Accordinglv. 
he  framed  a  discourse  more  brief,  more  in 
in  the  taste  of  his  own  country,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  more  spirited  and  able  than  that 
of  Coi;nt  IMathechewitz.  It  was  hailed  bv 
the  warm  and  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
Diet.  Notwithstanding  which,  when  sent 
to  Napoleon,  then  at  Wilna,  he  disapproved 
of  it,  as  too  obviously  written  in  the  French 
style  of  composition,  and  intimated  in  plain 
terms,  that  language  like  that  of  an  ancient 
Pole,  speaking  his  national  sentiments  in 
the  oriental  tropes  of  his  national  language, 
would  bettor  have  suited  the  occasion. 

The  intimation  of  this  dissatisfaction 
tore  the  veil  from  the  Abbe  de  Pradt's 
eyes,  as  he  himself  assures  us.  He  foresaw 
that  the  infatuated  want  of  judgment  which 
the  Emperor  displayed  in  disliking  his  dis- 
course, was  that  of  a  doomed  and  falling 
man  ;  he  dated  from  that  epoch  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon's  power,  and  was  so 
much  moved  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
that  he  could  not  withhold  his  predictions 
even  before  the  young  persons  connected 
with  his  embassv. 

But  a  more  fatal  sign  of  Napoleon's  pros- 
pects than  could  be  inferred  by  any  eicepi 
the  author,  from  his  disapprobation  of  the 
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Abbe  de  Pradt's  discourse,  occurred  in  hia 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Diet  of  the 
Grand  Duchy. 

The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  anticipating,  as 
they  supposed,  Napoleon's  wishes,  had  de- 
clared the  whole  kingdom,  in  all  its  parts, 
free  and  independent,  as  if  the  partition 
treaties  had  never  existed}  and  no  just- 
thinking  person  will  dcubt  their  right  to  do 
so.  They  entered  into  a  general  confedera- 
tion, declared  the  kingdom  of  Poland  re- 
stored, summoned  all  Poles  to  quit  the 
service  of  Pussia,  and  finally,  sent  deputa- 
tions to  the  Grand  Duko  and  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  another  to  Napoleon,  announc- 
ing tlieir  desire  to  accelerate  the  political 
regeneration  of  Poland,  and  their  hope  to 
be  recognised  by  the  entire  Polish  nation 
as  the  centre  of  a  general  union.  The  ex- 
pressions addressed  to  Napoleon  were  in  a 
tone  of  idolatry.  They  applied  for  the 
countenance  of  the  •'  hero  who  dictated 
his  history  to  the  age,  in  whom  resided  the 
force  of  Providence,"  language  which  is 
usually  reserved  to  the  Deity  alone.  "  Let 
the  Great  Napoleon,"  they  said,  "  only  pro- 
nounce his  fiat  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
should  exist,  and  it  will  exist  accordingly. 
The  natives  of  Poland  will  unite  them- 
selves at  once  and  unanimously  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  to  whom  ages  are  as  a  mo- 
ment, and  space  no  more  than  a  point." 
In  another  case,  this  exaggerated  eloquence 
would  have  induced  some  suspicion  of  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it ; 
but  the  Poles,  like  the  Gascons,  to  whom 
they  have  been  compared,  are  fond  of  su- 
perlatives, and  of  an  exalted  and  enthusi- 
astic tone  of  language,  which,  however, 
they  have  in  all  ages  been  observed  to  sup- 
port by  their  actions  in  the  field. 

The  answer  of  Buonaparte  to  this  high- 
toned  address  was  unexpectedly  cold, 
doubtful,  and  indecisive.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  probably,  he  felt  the  pressure  of 
his  previous  engagements  with  Austria, 
which  prevented  his  at  once  acquiescing  in 
the  wishes  of  the  Polisli  mission.  "  He 
loved  the  Polish  nation,"  he  said,  '•  and  in 
the  situation  of  the  Diet  at  Warsaw,  would 
act  as  they  did.  But  he  had  many  inter- 
ests to  reconcile,  and  many  duties  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  reigned  when  Poland  was  subjected 
to  those  unjust  partitions  which  had  de- 
prived lier  of  independence,  he  would  have 
armed  in  her  behalf,  and  as  matters  stood, 
when  he  conquered  Warsaw  and  its  sur- 
rounding territories,  he  instantly  restored 
tliem  to  a  state  of  freedom. — Ho  applauded 
what  they  had  done — authorized  tlieir  fu- 
ture efforts,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to 
second  tlieir  resolution.  If  their  efl'orts 
were  unanimous,  they  might  compel  their 
oppressors  to  recognise  th(!ir  rights,  but 
these  hopes  must  rest  on  the  exertions  of 
the  population."  These  uncertain  and 
cool  assurances  of  his  general  interest  in 
the  Polish  cause,  were  followed  by  tlie  ex- 
press declaration,  "  That  he  had  guaran- 
teed to  the  Kmperor  of  Austria  the  integri- 
ty of  his  dominions,  and  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion any  mana;uvre,  or  the  least  movement, 
tending  to  disturb  the  peaceable  possession 


of  what  remained  to  Aim  of  the  Polish  prov 
inces.  As  for  the  provinces  of  Poland  at« 
tached  to  Russia,  he  was  content  with  as- 
suring them,  that  providing  they  were  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  evinced  in  the  Grand 
Duchy,  Providence  would  crown  their  good 
cause  with  success." 

This  answer,  so  different  from  that  which 
the  Poles  had  expected,  struck  the  mission 
with  doubt  and  dismay.  Instead  of  counte- 
nancing the  re-union  of  Poland,  Napoleon 
had  given  an  assurance,  that,  in  the  case  of 
(ialicia,  he  neither  could  nor  would  inter- 
fere to  detach  that  province  from  Austria  ; 
and  in  that  of  the  Polish  provinces  attached 
to  Russia,  he  exhorted  the  natives  to  be 
unanimous,  in  which  ca?e,  instead  of  assur- 
ing them  of  his  powerful  assistance,  he  w.ag 
content  with  recommending  them  to  the 
care  of  that  Providence,  in  whose  place  the 
terms  of  their  bombastic  address  had  ap- 
peared to  insiall  Napoleon  himself  The 
Poles  accordingly  began  from  that  period  to 
distrust  tlie  intentions  of  Napoleon  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  their  independence, 
the  more  so,  as  they  observed  that  neither 
Polish  nor  French  troops  were  employed 
in  Volhynia  or  elsewhere,  whose  presence 
might  have  given  countenance  to  their  ef- 
forts, but  Austrians  only,  who,  for  exam- 
ple's sake,  were  as  unwilling  to  encourage 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland  to  declare 
for  the  cause  of  independence,  as  they 
would  have  been  to  preach  the  same  doc 
trincs  in  those  which  belonged  to  Austria. 

Napoleon  afterwards  often  and  bitterly  re- 
gretted the  sacrifice  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion  to  the  wishes  of  .\ustria;  and  he 
had  the  more  occasion  for  this  regret,  as 
tlie  error  seemed  to  be  gratuitous.  It  is 
true,  that  to  have  pressed  .'\ustria  on  the 
subject  of  emancipating  Polish  Galicia, 
might  have  had  the  eifect  of  throwing  her 
into  the  arras  of  Russia;  but  this  might 
probably  have  been  avoided  by  the  cession 
of  the  Iliyrian  provinces  as  an  indemnity. 
And,  if  this  exchange  could  not  be  render- 
ed acceptable  to  Austria,  by  throwing  in 
Trieste,  or  even  Venice,  Napoleon  ought 
then  to  have  admitted  the  impossibility  of 
reinstating  the  independence  of  Poland,  to 
have  operated  as  a  reason  for  entirely  de- 
clining the  fatal  w-ar  with  Russia. 

The  French  ruler  miscarried  also  in  an 
efiortto  excite  an  insurrection  in  Lithuania, 
although  he  named  a  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  province,  and  declared  the 
country  was  free  of  the  Russian  yoke.  But 
the  Lithuanians,  a  colder  people  than  the 
Poles,  were  not  in  general  much  dissatisfi- 
ed with  the  government  of  Russia,  while 
the  conduct  of  the  French  armies  in  their 
territories  alienated  their  minds  from  Na- 
poleon. They  observed  also  the  evasive 
answer  which  he  returned  to  the  Poles,  and 
concluded  that  if  the  French  Emperor 
should  have  occasion  to  m.ike  peace  with 
.Mcxander,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of -those  whom  he  was 
now  encouraging  to  rise  in  insurrection 
Thus  the  moral  eifect  which  Napoleon  ox 
pected  to  produce  on  the  Russian  frontier 
was   entirely  checked  and  counteracted 
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insomuch,  that  of  a  guard  of  honour,  which  |  ther  gpnerally  or  individually,  to  intimate  a 
the  Lithuanians  had  proposed  to  serve  for    national   interest  in  the  events  of  the  war, 
the   Emperor's  person,  only  three  troopers  [  seeming  to  refer  themselves  entirely  to  the 
ever  made  their  appearance  on  parade.  iS'or  |  course  of  events. 
did  the  country  at  large  take  any  steps,  ei-  | 
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Proceedings  of  the  Army  under  Prince  Baf^ation. — Napoleon's  manauvres  af^uirmt 
him. —  A.'i/ij^  Jerome  of  W'txlphalia  is  dis-^racedfur  alle<^ed  inuctivilij. —  liw^ration  ii 
defeated  by  Davoust,  but  succeeds  in  gaining  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  reeatatilish- 
ing  /lis  crmvninication  with  the  Cirand  Army — which  retreats  to  Drissa. — liurclay 
and  liaj^ration  meet  at  Smolensk  on  the  ~Oth  ,hdy. —  7Vic  French  (i'enerals  become 
anxious  thai  .\apohon  should  close  the  Campaif^n  at  VVitepsli  for  the  season. — lie 
persists  in  proceedin);. — Manwrivrcs  of  both  Armies  in  regard  to  Smolensk.— It  is 
evacuated  by  De  Tolly,  after  setting  fire  to  the  place. — Reduced  condition  of  the 
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'i.  and  growing  strength  of  the  Russian  Armies. — Peace  effected  between  Rus- 
d  England,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. — yapoleon  resolves  to  advance  upon  Mas- 


Napoleon  continued  to  occupy  his  head-  as  greatly  to  hazard  beincr  separated  from 
quarters  <at  Wilna,  from  the  z8th  June  to  j  the  main  body,  and  entirely  cut  off.  The 
l()th  .luly,  the  space  of  eighteen  days.  .  It  I  Russian  Prince  accordingly  had  directions 
was  not  usual  for  him  to  make  such  long  I  from  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  get  his  army  out 
halts;  but  Wilna  was  his  last  point  of  com- '  of  their  perilous  situation;  and  a^ain,  on 
raunication  with  Europe,  and  he  had  proba-  ;  the  13th  of  July,  he  had  orders  from  Ale.x- 
bly  much  to  arrange  ere  he  could  plunge  J  ander  to  move  on  the  camp  of  Drissa. 
into  the  forests  and  deserts  of  Russia,  i  When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Wilna,  the 
whence  all  external  intercourse  must  be  danger  of  Bagration  became  imminent  ;  for 
partial  and  precarious.  He  named  Maret,  !  the  entrenched  camp  at  Diissa  was  tlicren- 
Duke  of  Bassano,  Governor  of  Lithuania,  i  dczvous  of  all  the  Russian  corps,  and  Na- 
and  placed  under  the   management  of  that  j  poleon    being    130  wersts,  or  seven   davs' 


minister  the  whole  charge  of  correspon- 
dence with  Paris  and  with  the  armies  ;  thus 
rendering  him  the  centre  of  administrative, 
lolitiral,  and  even  military  communication 


march,  nearer  to  Drissa  than  Bagration,  nei- 
ther Napoleon  nor  any  other  general  had 
ever  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  French  Emperor's   favourite 


between  the  Emperor  and  his  dominions.      I  mani£uvre.  of  dividing  into  two  tlie  line  of 
It  must  not  be  sup])osod,  however,  that  1  his  enemy,  which  was  un(iuestioiiably  toe 
these  eighteen  days  passed  without  milita-  j  much  extended. 

ry  movements  of  high  importance.  .The!  It  was  the  30th  of  July  ere  Napoleon  was 
reader  must  remember  that  the  grand'army  [  certain  of  the  advantage  v.'hich  he  possess- 
or Russia  was  divided  into  two  uncriual  por-  |  ed.  and  he  hastened  to  improve  it.  He  had 
tions.  That  commanded  under  the  Empe-  I  despatched  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry 
ror  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  had  occupied  VVil-  |  under  Alurat,  to  press  on  the  retreat  ol' the 
na  and  the  vicinity,  until  the  French  enter-  j  grand  Ru.ssian  army  ;  the  second  corps  nn- 
ed  Lithuania,  when,  by  a  preconcerted  and  derOudinot,  and  the  third  under  Ney,  with 
weP  executed  retreat,  they  fell  back  on  j  three  divisions  of  the  first  corps,  were 
their  strong  fortiHed  camp  at  Drissa.  The  I  pushed  towards  the  Dwina  on  the  same  ser- 
smaller  army,  under  Prince  Bagration,  was  '  vice,  and  constituted  a  force  too  strong  for 
much  farther  advanced  to  the  south-west-  !  the  armv  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  ojipose, 
ward,  and  continued  to  occupy  a  part  of  l  On  the  right  of  the  army,  the  Ring  of  West- 
Poland.  The  Prince's  head-ciuarters  were  i  phalia  h^d  directions  to  press  upon  Bagra- 
al  Wolkowisk  ;  PlatofT,  with  seven  thousand  i  tion  in  front,  and  throw  him  upon  the  army 
f  "ossacks,  lay  at  drodno,  and  both  he  and  \  of  Davoust,  which  w-^s  to  advance  on  his 
Bagration  maintiined  communication  with  flank  and  towards  his  rear.  It  was  couclud- 
the  main  army  through  its  left  wing,  which,  '  ed,  that  Bagration,  cut  off  f: om  the  grand 
under  Dorokholf,  extended  as  far  as  Lida.  armv,  and  attacked  at  once  by  Jerome  and 
The  army  of  Biiration  hail  been  posted  thus  '  Davoust,  must  necessarily  surrender  or  be 
far  to  tlif"  south-west,  in  order  that  when  Na-    destroyed. 

poleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  this  army  might !  Havinj:  thus  detached  very  superior  for- 
bc  placed  in  his  rear  as  he  advanced  to  Wilna.  I  ces  against  the  only  two  Russian  armies 
To  execute  tills  plan  became  impossible,  so  which  were  opposed  to  him,  Buonaparte 
much  'greater  was  thn  inv.adin;!  army  than  himself,  with  the  tluards,  the  armv  of  Ita- 
Ihe  Russians  had  anticipated.  On  the  con-  |  ly,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  three  divisions 
trary,  the  French  were  able  to  protect  the  of  Davoust's  corps  d'armee,  waa  at  liberty 
flank  of  their  advance  against  Wilna  by  an  to  have  marched  forward  upon  VVitepsk,oc- 
army  of  30,00*)  men,  under  the  King  of  cupving  the  interval  between  the  corps  of 
Westphalia,  placed  betwixt  them  ano  this  .Murat,  who  pressed  upon  .Alexander  and  De 
secondary  Russian  army.  And  far  from  Tolly,  and  of  Davoust,  who  was  pursuing 
havin<i  it  in  his  power  to  annoy  the  enemy,  Bagration.  By  thus  pressing  on  where 
Bagration  was  placed  so  much  in  advance  there  was  no  hostile  force  opposed  to  him. 
Vol.  II.  F 
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Napoleon  might  have  penetrated  between 
the  two  Russian  armies,  to  each  of  whom  a 
superior  force    was   opposed,   might  have 
forced  himself  between  them  and  occupied 
Witeosk,  and  threatened  both  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and   Moscow  ;  or,  if  he  decided  for 
the  latter  capital,  might  have  advanced  as 
far  as  Smolensk.     That  Buonaparte  formed 
this  plan  of  the  campaign  on  tlie  10th  of  Ju- 
ly at  VVilna,  we  are  assured  by  Segur;  but 
it  was  then  too  late  for  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion— yet  another  week  was  lost  at  Wilna. 
All  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  an  unus- 
ual slowness  in  Napoleon's  motions  on  this 
important  occasion  ;  and   Segur  attributes 
it  to  a  premature   deeply  of  constitution,  of 
which,   however,  we  see  no  traces  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  ]8U.     But  the  ter- 
rible  disorder   of  an   army,   the   sick  and 
stragglers  of  which  absolutely  filled  Lithu- 
ania, and  that  army   one  of  such    immense 
size,  required  considerable  time  to  re-model 
and  new-organize  it;  and   this   of  itself,  a 
misfortune   inherent   in  the  enterprise,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  halt  at  VVilna. 
Meantime  Bagration,  in  a  precarious  sit- 
uation, defended  himself  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  gallantry.     Being  cut  off  from  the 
direct  road  to  Drissa,  it  was  his  object   to 
retreat   eastward   to   his  rear,    instead   of 
moving   northward   by  his  right  flank,  and 
thus  to  make  his  way  towards  the   Dwina 
either  through  Oslrowno  and  Minsk,  or  by 
the  town  of  Borizolf.     When  he  gained  the 
Dwina,  Bagration  trusted  to    form  a  junc- 
tion  with  the  grand  army,  from  which  he 
was  now  so  fearfully  separated.     The  actu- 
al strength  of  his  army  was,   however,  in- 
creased not   only  bv  the  Hettman  I'latoif 
with   his  Cossacks,  who,   being  advanced 
south-westward   as  far  as  Grodno,  made   in 
fact  a  part  of  Bagration's  command,  and  as- 
sisted him  materially  in  his  retreat  ;  but  al- 
so by  the  division  of  General  Dorokhoff, 
which,  forming   the    c-ttreme    left  of  the 
grand  Russian  army,  was  cut  olf  in  the  re- 
treat upon  Drissa  by   the   advance  of   the 
French,  and  therefore  iiad  been  placed  also 
in  communication  with  Bagration.    So  that, 
numerically,  the   Prince  might  have  under 
his  command  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
men. 

The  ground  which  Bagration  had  to  trav- 
erse, was  the  high  [.lain  of  Lithuania  where 
arise  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  take 
different  directions  to  the  Black  ami  Baltic 
Seas.  The  soil  is  unusually  marshy,  and 
traversed  by  long  causeways,  which  the 
Russians  made  use  of  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  Jerome's  ad- 
vanced guard.  But  while  Bagration  strug- 
gled against  the  attempt  on  his  front,  Da- 
voust,  having  occupied  all  the  posts  on  the 
Russian's  light  flank,  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting him  taking  the  shortest  road  to 
Drissa,  began  next  to  cut  him  off  from  his 
more  circn.lous  route  to  the  east,  occupv- 
ing  t.ie  town  of  .Minsk,  and  the  deifies  by 
which  Bajration  must  issue  from  Lithuania 
towards  Witcpsk  and  the  Dwina.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Minsk  greatly  embarrassed  the 
retreat  of  Bagration  ;  insomuch,  that  the 
French  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  the 


want  of  skill  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
King  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  who  did  not, 
it  was  said,  press  the  Russians  with  suffi- 
cient vigour,  that  prevented  the  Russian 
Prince  being  thrust  back  on  Davoust,  and 
totally  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  Jerome, 
whether  guilty  or  not  of  the  alleged  slow- 
ness of  movement,  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  in  which  the  chief  of  tl  e  Napo- 
leon dynasty  treated  the  indeperuent  prin- 
ces whom  he  called  to  sovereignty,  sent 
back  in  disgrace  to  his  Westphalian  domin- 
ions, unaccompanied  even  by  a  soldier  of 
his  guards,  for  all  of  whom  Napoleon  had 
sufficient  employment. 

Several  skirmishes  were  fought  between 
the  corps  of  Bagration  and  those  opposed  to 
it,  of  which  the  event  was  dubious.  Pla- 
toff  and  his  Cossacks  had  more  than  one  dis- 
tinguished success  over  the  Polish  cavalry, 
who,  with  all  their  fiery  courage,  had  not 
yet  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  partisan 
war,  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  attribute 
of  the  modern  Scythians.  In  the  mean- 
while, Bagration,  continuing  his  attempts  at 
extricating  his  army,  made  anotlier  circui- 
tous march  towards  the  south,  and,  avoid- 
ing his  pursuers,  iie  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina  at  Bobruisk.  The  Dniepei 
(anciently  the  Borysthcnes)  was  the  next 
obstacle  to  overcome,  and  with  a  view  to 
regain  the  ground  he  had  lost,  Bagration  as- 
cended that  stream  as  far  as  Mohiloff.  Here 
he  found  himself  again  anticipated  by  Da- 
voust, who  was  equally,  though  less  unpleas- 
antly surprised,  by  finding  himself  in  front 
of  Bagration,  who  prepared  to  clear  his  way 
by  the  sword.  The  combat  was  at  first  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Russians,  but  thev  were 
at  length  repulsed  roughly,  and  lost  the  bat- 
tle ;  without,  however,  suffering  much,  ex- 
cept in  the  failure  of  their  pui-posc.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  attempt,  Bagration,  with 
unabated  activity,  once  more  altered  his  line 
of  retreat,  descended  the  Dnieper  so  far  as 
to  reach  Nevoi-Bikoff,  finally  crossed  at 
that  point,  and  thus  gained  the  interior  of 
Russia,  and  an  opportunity  of  again  placing 
himself  in  communication  with  the  grand 
Russian  army,  from  which  he  had  beei.  so 
nearly  cut  off. 

It  was  certainly  a  new  event  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Napoleon's  wars,  that  two  large  armies 
of  French  should  be  baffled  and  outma- 
na'uvred  by  a  foreign  general.  And  yet  this 
was  clearly  the  case  ;  for,  admitting  that 
the  Russians  committed  originally  the  great 
error  of  extending  their  line  too  far  from 
Drissa,  the  intended  point  of  union,  and  al- 
though, in  consequence,  the  army  of  Bagra- 
tion run  great  risk  of  being  cut  off,  yet  the 
manosuvres  by  which  he  effectually  eluded 
the  enemy,  showed  superior  military  talent 
on  the  part  of  the  general,  as  well  as  excel- 
lent discipline  on  that  of  the  soldiers,  and 
were  sufficient  for  the  extrication  of  both. 

We  return  to  the  grand  armi',  command- 
ed by  the  Emperor,  or  rather  by  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  which,  though  pressed  by  Murat,  at 
the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
cavalry,  as  well  as  by  Oudinot  ann  .Xey,  all 
burning  for  combat,  made  a  regular  and  suc- 
cessful retreat  to  the  entrenched  camp  at 
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Drissa,  where  the  Russian  army  had  been 
«ppoiiite<.i  to  concentrate  itself.  The  P'rench 
troops,  on  their  part;  approached  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dwina,  aiiJ  that  river  now  sep- 
arated the  hostile  armies,  and  there  took 
place  only  partial  actions  between  detach- 
ed corps  with  various  success.  But  the 
Russian  general  \Vit^nstcin,  whose  name 
began  to  be  distinguisned  both  for  enter- 
prise and  conduct,  observing  that  Scbasti- 
ani's  vanguard  of  French  cavalry  had  quar- 
tered themselves  with  little  precaution  in 
the  town  of  Drissa, he  passed  the  river  un- 
expectedly on  the  night  oftheiJd  July,  beat 
up  Sebastiani's  quarters,  and  was  complete- 
ly successful  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued. 
Enterprises 'of  this  sortsliow  a  llrm  and  en- 
ergetic character,  and  Xapoleon  began  al- 
ready to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  task 
he  had  before  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
employing  his  own  talents  in  the  campaign. 

In  the  meantime,  Barclay  was  led  to 
change  his  plan,  from  learning  the  danger 
to  which  Prince  Bagration  was  exposed. 
The  camp  at  Drissa  became  too  distant  a 
point  of  junction,  and  there  was  every  risk 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  French  army, 
which  was  now  getting  itself  into  nr.otion, 
would  fi'.-ce  a  passajre  across  the  Dwina  at 
Witppsk,  a  good  deal  higher  up  than  Drisaa, 
and  thus  at  once  turn  Barclay's  left  flank, 
and  entirely  scpar.ate  him  from  Bagration 
and  his  corps  d'armee.  .\larmed  at  this 
prospect,  Barclay  evacuated  the  camp,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  right  side  of  the  Dwina, 
by  Polotsk,  towards  Witepsk.  This  line 
of  movement  converged  with  that  of  Ba- 
gration's  retreat,  and  served  essentially  to 
favour  the  desired  junction  of  the  two  Rus- 
sian armies.  Wittgenstein  was  left  near 
Drissa  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  cover  the 
road  to  St.  Pctersburgh.  The  army  first 
arrived  at  Polotsk,  when  the  Emperor  .Alex- 
ander left  the  troops  and  h.istened  to  Mos- 
cow, to  recommend  and  enforce  enerjetic 
measures,  and  solicit  the  heavy  sacrifices 
which  the  emergency  demanded.  Barclay 
continued  his  march  upon  Witepsk,  hoping 
to  get  into  communication  with  Bagration, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  orders,  directing  him 
to  descend  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  Orcsa, 
(orOrcha,)  which  is  about  fifty-six  worsts 
from  Witepsk. 

.At  this  period,  Napoleon  was  directing 
his  whole  reserved  forces  upon  the  same 
point  of  Witepsk,  with  a  purpose  as  an.t- 
inus  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
Russian  armies,  as  that  of  Barclay  to  ac- 
(otni)lish  that  important  movement.  Had 
Najioleon's  march  commenced  earlier, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  at- 
tained the  disputed  position  sooner  bv 
marching  from  Wilna,  than  Barclay  could 
have  reached  by  ascending  the  Dwina  from 
Drissa.  Hasting  from  Wilna  upon  the  4th, 
he  mi^lit  easily  have  reached  Witepsk  on 
the  20lh,  and  would  then  have  found  him- 
self, with  a  chosen  army  "f  I'iO.OOO  men, 
without  an  enemy  on  his  front,  posted  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  armies,  each  of  which 
was  pressed  by  a  force  superior  to  their 
own,  and  having  their  flanks  and  communi- 
cations at  his  raercv.     Instead  of  this  ad- 


vantageous condition,  the  Emperor  found 
himself  in  front  of  the  grand  army  of  Rus- 
sia, in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  ea- 
sily be  brought  to  action,  although  severe 
and  bloody  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  on  both  sides. 

On  his  part,  Barclay  was  far  from  easy. 
He  heard  notliing  of  Bagration,  whom  he 
expected  to  approach  from  Orcsa ;  and 
rather  than  abandon  him  to  his  fUe  by  a 
retreat,  he  formed,  on  the  I4lh  July,  llie 
almost  desperate  resolution  of  risking  a 
general  action  with  very  superior  forces, 
commanded  by  Napoleon.  But  just  as  he 
had  made  his  dispositions  for  battle,  the 
Russian  general  received  news  from  one  of 
the  Prince's  aides-de-camp,  which  made 
him  joyfully  alter  his  determination.  The 
repulse,  at  Moliiloflfhad,  as  before  noticed, 
obliged  Bagration  to  change  his  line  of  re- 
treat, which  was  now  directed  upon  Smo- 
lensk. Barclay,  renouncing  instantly  his 
purpose  of  battle,  commenced  a  retreat  up- 
on the  same  point,  and  arriving  at  .Smolensk 
on  the  20th,  was  joined  by  Bagration  witliin 
two  d.ays  after.  The  result  of  these  ma- 
noeuvres had  been  on  the  whole  disappoint- 
ing to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
I  two  armies  of  Russians  had  united  without 
material  loss,  and  placed  themselves  upon 
their  own  lines  of  communication.  N'o 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won  ;  and  al- 
I  though  Napoleon  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortified  camp  at  Drissa,  and  afterwards  of 
Witepsk,  it  was  only  as  positions  which  it 
no  longer  served  the  enemy's  purpose  to 
retain. 

The  marshals  and  generals  who  surround- 
ed Napoleon  began  to  wish  and  hope  that 
he  would  close  at  Witepsk  tlie  campaign 
pf  the  season,  and,  quartering  his  troops  on 
the  Dwina,  await  supplies,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  invasion  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  nation,  till  nc.\t  spring.  But  this 
suggestion  Buonaparte  treated  wifh  con- 
tempt, asking  those  who  favoured  such  a 
sentiment,  whether  they  thought  he  had 
come  so  far  only  to  conquer  a  parcel  of 
wretched  huts.  If  ever,  therefore,  he  had 
seriously  thought  of  settling  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Witepsk,  which  Sogur  afilrms, 
and  Goiirgaud  positively  denies,  it  had 
been  but  a  passing  purpose.  Indeed,  his 
pride  must  have  revolted  at  the  very  idea 
of  fortifying  himself  with  entrenchments 
and  redoubts  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
confessing  his  weakness  to  Europe,  by 
stopping  short  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
in  which  he  had  lost  one-third  of  ihe  ac- 
tive part  of  his  great  army,  without  even 
having  fought  a  general  action,  far  less  won 
a  decisive  victory. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians,  finding  their 
two  wings  united,  to  the  number  of  120.000, 
were  not  inclined  to  remain  inactive.  The 
French  army  at  Witepsk  lay  considerably 
more  dispersed  than  their  own,  and  their 
plan  was,  by  moving  suddenly  upon  Napo- 
leon, to  surprise  him  ere  his  army  couiri 
be  concentrated.  With  this  view  (leneral 
Barclay  directed  the  march  of  a  great  part 
of  the  grand  army  upon  Rudneia,  a  place 
about  half-way  between  Witepsli  and  Smo- 
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Jensk,  being  nearly  the  centre  of  the  French 
line  of  position.  Their  march  commenced 
on  the  iGih  July  ;  but  on  the  ne.Kt  day, 
Barclay  received  information  from  the  out- 
posts, which  induced  him  to  conclude  that 
Napoleon  was  strengthening  his  left  flank 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  Russian 
right  wing,  and  assaulting  the  town  of  Smo- 
lensk in  their  rear.  To  prevent  this  mis- 
fortune, Barclay  suspended  his  march  in 
front,  and  began  by  a  flank  movement  to 
extend  his  right  wing,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  Smolensk.  This  error,  for  such  it 
was,  led  to  his  advanced  guard,  who  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  change  of  plan,  being 
placed  in  some  danger  at  Inkowo,  a  place 
about  two  wersts  from  Rudneia.  PlatolF, 
however,  had  the  advantage  in  the  cavalry 
skirmish  which  took  place.  The  Russian 
general,  in  consequence  of  the  e.vtension 
of  his  flank,  discovered  that  there  was  no 
French  force  on  the  left,  and  consequently, 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  on  that  point ; 
and  Le  resumed  his  original  plan  of  press- 
ing the  French  at  Piudneia.  But  while 
Barclay  lost  four  days  i.n  these  fruitless 
marches  and  countermarches,  he  at  length 
learned,  that  the  most  speedy  retreat  to- 
wards Smolensk  would  be  necessary  to 
save  him  from  that  disaster  which  he  had 
truly  apprehended,  though  he  mistook  the 
quarter  from  which  the  danger  was  to 
come. 

While  Barclay  was  in  hopes  of  surpris- 
ing Napoleon,  the  Emperor  had  laid  a 
scheme  of  a  singularly  audacious  character, 
for  inflicting  the  surprise  with  which  he 
had  been  himself  threatened.  Without  al- 
lowing his  purpose  to  be  suspended  by  the 
skirmishing  on  his  front,  he  resolved  en- 
tirely to  change  his  line  of  operations  from. 
Witepsk  upon  the  Dwina,  to  concentrate 
nis  army  on  the  Dnieper,  making  Orcsa  the 
central  point  of  his  operations,  and  thus, 
turning  the  left  of  the  Russians  instead  of 
their  right,  as  Barclay  had  apprehended, 
he  hoped  to  gain  the  rear  of  their  forces, 
occupy  Smolensk,  and  act  upon  their 
lines  of  communication  with  Moscow. 
With  this  purpose  Napoleon  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Witepsk,  and  the  line  of  the 
Dwina,  with  equal  skill  and  rapidity,  and. 
by  throwing  four  bridges  over  tlie  Dnieper, 
eflec'vad  a  passage  for  Ney,  the  Viceroy, 
and  Davoust.  The  King  of  Naples  accom- 
pan'3d  them  at  the  head  of.two  large  corps 
of  cavalry.  Poniatowski,  with  Junot,  ad- 
vanced by  .lifTcrent  routes  to  support  tlie 
movement.  Ney  and  Murat,  who  command- 
fd  the  vanguard,  drove  evervthing  before 
Ihem  until  they  approached  Krasnoi,  upon 
I'Kh  August,  wiiere  a  remarkable  action 
toik  place.  This  manoeuvre,  which  trans- 
ferred the  Emperor's  line  of  operations 
from  tlie  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  has  been 
much  admired  b)  French  and  Russian  tac- 
ticians, but  it  has  not  escaped  military  criti- 
cism.* 

General  Neworowski  had  been  stationed 
at  Krasnoi  witli  above  six  thousand  men,  a 
part  of  the   girrison    of  Smolensk,    which 


*  See  Appendix  No.  I. 


had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  strong  reconnoissance.  But  finding 
himself  attacked  by  a  body  of  infantry 
stronger  than  his  own,  and  no  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  cavalry  besides,  the  Rus- 
sian general  commenced  his  retreat  upon 
the  road  to  Smolensk.  The  ground  through 
which  the  road  lay  was  open,  flat,  and  fa- 
vourable for  the  action  of  cavalry.  Murat, 
who  led  the  pursuit,  and,  while  he  affected 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  cavalier  of 
romance,  had  the  fiery  courage  necessarv 
to  support  the  character,  sent  some  of  his 
light  squadrons  to  menace  the  front  of  the 
Russian  corps,  while  with  his  heavy  horse 
he  annoyed  their  flanks  or  thundered  upon 
their  rear.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  Russians,  their  columns  consisted  of 
raw  troops,  who  had  never  been  under  fire, 
and  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
shrink  from  the  furious  onset  of  the  caval- 
ry. They  behaved  bravely,  however,  and 
availed  themselves  of  a  double  row  of  trees, 
which  borders  the  high  road  to  Smolensk 
on  each  side,  to  make  their  musketry  ef- 
fectual, and  to  screen  themselves  from  the 
repeated  charges.  Protecting  themselves 
as  they  retreated  by  a  heavy  fire,  Ne^e- 
rowski  made  good  a  lion-like  retreat  into 
Smolensk,  having  lost  four  hundred  men, 
chiefly  by  the  artillery,  and  five  guns,  but 
receiving  from  friend  and  foe  the  testimony 
due  to  a  movement  so  bravely  and  ably 
conducted. 

Upon  the  14th  of  August,  the  same  day 
with  this  skirmish,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Ra- 
sassina,  upon  the  Dnieper,  and  continued 
during  the  15th  to  press  forward  towards 
Smolensk,  in  the  rear  of  Ney  and  Murat. 
Prince  Bagration,  in  the  mean  time,  threw 
General  Raefski  into  Smolensk,  with  a 
strong  division,  to  reinforce  Newerowski, 
and  advanced  himself  to  the  Dneiper,  along 
the  left  bank  of  which  he  pressed  with  all 
possible  speedy  towards  the  endangered 
town.  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  now  made 
aware,  as  we  have  already  slated,  that  while 
he  was  engaged  in  false  manoeuvres  to  the 
right,  his  left  had  been  in  fact  turned,  and 
that  Smolensk  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 
Thus  the  two  Russian  generals  pressed  for- 
ward from  difl'erent  points  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  whilst  Napoleon  used  every  effort 
to  carry  the  place  before  their  arrival. 

Smolensk,  a  town  of  consequence  in  the 
empire,  and,  like  Moscow,  honoured  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Sacred,  and  ofthe  Key  of 
Russia  contains  about  1~,600  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  heights  ofthe  let'ibank 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  was  then  surrounded  by 
fortifications  ofthe  ancient  Gothic  charac- 
ter. .\n  old  wall,  in  some  places  dilapidat- 
ed, was  defended  by  about  thirty  towers, 
which  seemed  to  flank  the  batClements ; 
and  there  w.as  an  ill-contrived  work,  called 
the  Royal  Bastion,  wliich  served  as  a  spe- 
cies of  citadel.  The  walls,  however,  being 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  twenty-five  high, 
and  there  being  a  ditch  of  some  d'  pth,  the 
town,  though  not  defensible  if  regularly  ap- 
proached, might  be  held  out  against  a  coup, 
de-main.  The  greatest  inconvenience  arose 
from  the  suburbs  of  the   place,  which,  ap- 
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preaching  near  to  the  wall  of  the  town,  pre- 
served the  assailants  from  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  as  they  approached  it.  Raet"- 
skoi  prepared  to  defend  Smolensk  at  the 
heaJ  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  He 
was  reinforced  on  the  si.xteenth  of  August 
Ly  a  division  of  grenadiers  under  Prince 
Charles  of  .Mecklenbcrg,  who  were  detach- 
ed for  liiat  purpose  by  Bagration. 

Tsey  arrived  first  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  instantly  rushed  forward  to  attack 
the'  citadel.  He  failed  entirely,  being  hiin- 
Bclf  wounded,  and  two-thirds  of  the  storm- 
ing party  cut  off.  A  second  attempt  was 
made  to' as  little  purpose,  and  at  length  he 
was  forced  to  contine  his  efforts  to  acannon- 
ade.  which  was  returned  from  the  place  with 
equal  spirit.  Later  in  the  day,  the  troops 
of  Napoleon  appeared  advancing  from  the 
eastward  on  one  side  of  the  Dnieper,  wliile 
almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen 
upon  the  opposite  hank  clouds  of  dust  en- 
veloping long  columns  of  men,  moving  from 
.iifferent  points  with  uncommon  celerity. 
This  was  the  grand  army  of  Russia  under 
Barclay,  and  the  troops  of  Bagration,  who, 
brcatliiess  with  haste  and  an.\iety,  were 
pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Smolensk. 

•'  At  lenclh,"'  said  Napoleon,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  advance  from  the  opposite  side,  •'  at 
length  I  have  them '."  He  had  no  doubt  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Russians  to  pass 
through  the  city,  and.  deploying  from  its 
gates,  to  offer  him  under  the  walls  that  gen- 
eral action  for  which  l:e  longed,  and  on 
which  so  much  depended.  He  took  all  tiie 
necessary  measures  for  preparing  his  line  of 
battle. 

But  the  cautious  Barclay  de  Tolly  was 
determined,  that  not  even  for  the  protection 
of  the  sacred  city  would  he  endanger  the 
safety  of  his  array,  so  ii.dispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  defence  of  the  empire.  He  dis- 
missed to  Ellnia  his  more  impatient  coad- 
jutor, Prince  Bagration.  who  would  willing- 
ly have  fought  a  battle,  incensed  as  he  was 
at  beholding  the  cities  of  Russia  sacked,  and 
her  fields  laid  wa.ste,  without  the  satisfac- 
tion cither  of  resistance  or  revenge.  Bar- 
clay in  the  meanwhile  occuoied  Smolensk, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  emptying  the 
magazines. 

Buonaparte's  last  look  that  evening,  was 
on  the  still  empty  fields  betwixt  his  army 
and  .'"infdensk.  There  w.as  no  sign  of  any 
advance  from  its  gates,  and  Murat  prophesi- 
ed that  the  Russians  had  no  purpose  of 
fighting.  Davoust  entertained  a  diffeient 
opinion;  and  Napoleon,  continuing  to  be- 
lieve what  he  most  wished,  expected  with 
the  peep  of  day  to  see  the  whole  Russian 
army  drawn  up  betwixt  his  own  front  and 
llie  walls  of  Smolensk.  Morning  came, 
however,  and  the  space  in  which  he  expect- 
•  i  to  see  the  enemy  was  vacant  as  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  road  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Dnieper  was  filled  with 
troops-  and  artillery,  which  showed  that  the 
grand  armv  of  the  Russians  was  in  full  re- 
treat. Disappointed  and  incensed.  Napole- 
on appointed  instant  measures  to  be  taken 
to  storm  the  place,  resolving  as  speedily  as 


possible  to  possess  himself  Oi'the  town,  that 
he  might  have  the  use  of  its  brjdge  in  cross- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper,  in  or- 
der to  pursue  the  fugitive  Russians.  There 
are  moments  when  men  of  ordinary  capaci- 
ty may  advise  the  wisest.  Murat  remark- 
ed to  Buonaparte,  that  as  the  Rus.ians  had 
retired,  Smolensk,  left  to  its  fate,  would 
fall  without  the  loss  tli»t  must  be  sustained 
ill  an  attack  by  storm,  and  he  more  than 
hinted  the  imprudence  of  penetrating  far- 
ther into  Russia  at  this  late  senson  of  the 
year.  The  answer  of  Napoleon  must  have 
ber- almost  insulting;  for  Mur"t,  havin» 
exclaimed  that  a  march  lo  Moscow  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the'army,  spurred  his 
horse  like  a  desperate  man  to  the  barks  of 
the  river,  where  the  Russian  guns  fron.  the 
opposite  side  were  cannonading  a  French 
battery,  olaced  himself  under  a  tremendous 
fire,  as  if  he  had  been  courting  death,  and 
was  with  dilliculty  forced  from  the  danger- 
ous spot. 

Meantime  the  attack  commenced  on 
Smolensk,  but  the  place  was  defeiioed  w  ith 
the  same  vigour  as  on  the  d.iy  before. 
The  field-guns  vcre  found  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  walls ;  ^nd  the  French  lost  four 
or  five  thousand  men  in  returning  repeated- 
ly to  the  attack.  But  this  successful  de- 
fence did  not  alter  Barclay's  resolution  of 
evacuating  the  ])lare.  It  might  no  doubt 
have  been  defended  for  several  daxip  more, 
but  the  Russian  general  feared  that  a  pro- 
tracted resistance  on  this  advanced  poii.t 
might  give  Napoleon  time  to  secure  the 
road  to  Moscow,  and  drive  the  Russian  ar- 
mies back  upon  the  barren  and  exhausted 
pi  evinces  of  the  north-west,  besides  get- 
ting betwi:,t  them  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  Russia.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
then,  while  the  French  were  throwing  some 
shells  into  the  place,  they  saw  fires  begin- 
ning to  kindle,  far  faster  and  more  general- 
ly than  their  bombardment  could  have  oc- 
casioned. They  were  the  work  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  who,  having  completed  their 
task  of  carrying  off  or  destroying  the  maga- 
zines, and  having  covered  the  flight  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  now  set  the  dreadful  exam- 
ple of  destroying  their  own  town,  rather 
than  that  its  houses  or  walls  should  afford 
assistance  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  Frenchmen  entered  Sirolensk, 
which  they  did  the  next  morning,  iLth 
.August,  most  of  the  town,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  wooden  houses,  was  yet  blazing 
— elsewhere  thcv  found  nothing  but  b'ood 
and  ashes.  The  French  troops  were  struck 
with  horror  at  the  inveterate  animosity  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  desperation  of  the  re- 
sistance which  they  met  with  ;  and  all  be- 
can  to  wish  a  period  to  ,•'  war,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  except  a  long  vista  of  advance 
through  an  iniiqjpitable  wilderness  of 
swamps,  pine^forests,  and  deserts  ;  without 
provisions,  and  without  snelter ;  without 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  dressings  for  the 
wounded  ;  and  without  even  a  shed  whe,-c 
tli-e  weary  might  repose,  or  the  wounded 
mi'.'ht  die. 

Buonaparte  himself  hesitated,  and  ;e  re- 
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ported  to  have  then  spoken  of  concluding 
the  campaign  at  Smolensk,  which  would, 
he  said,  be  an  admirable  head  of  can- 
tonments.    "  Here,"  he  said,  "  the  troops 


tic  assurances  from  both  ranks  of  the  state, 
of  their  being  devoted  to  his  cause  with 
life  ana  property.  A  large  sum  was  voted 
by  the  merchants  as  a  general  tax  ;  besides 


might    rest    and   receive    reinforcements.  |  which,  they  opened  a   voluntary  subscrip- 


Enough  was  done  for  the  campaign.  Po- 
land wai  conquered,  which  seemed  a  suf- 
ficient result  for  one  year.  The  next  year 
they  would  have  peace,  or  they  would  seek 
it  at  Moscow.-'  But  in  the  interior  of  his 
councils,  he  held  a  dilferent  language,  and 
endeavoured  to  cover,  with  the  language 
of  prudence,  the  pride  and  pertinacity  of 
character,  which  forbade  him  to  stop  short 
in  an  enterprise  which  had  yet  produced 
him  no  harvest  fef  renown.  He  staled  t'- 
his  generals  the  exhausted  stale  of  the 
country,  in  wliich  his  soldiers  were  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  ;  and  the  risk  and  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  his  supplies  from  Dantzic 
or  Poland,  through  Russian  roads,  and  in 
the  winter  season.  He  alleged  tlie  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  army,  which  might 
move  on,  though  it  was  incapable  of  stop- 
ping. "Motion,"  he  said,  "  might  keep  it 
together;  a  halt  or  a  retreat  would  be  at 
once  to  dissolve  it.  It  was  an  army  of  at- 
tack, not  of  defence  ;  an  army  of  0|jeration, 
not  of  position.  The  result  was,  they  must 
advance  on  Moscow,  possess  themselves  of 
the  capital,  and  there  dictate  a  oeace." 

The  language  which  Segur  h  's  placed  in 
the  mojith  of  the  Emperor,  by  no  means 
exaggerates  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
French  army.  When  Napoleon  entered 
tht;  country,  on'.y  six  weeks  before,  the 
corps  which  formed  his  operating  army 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  men  ;  and  by  the  5th  August. 
when  preparing  to  break  up  from  VVitepsk, 
the  number  was  diminished  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand,  not  two- 
thirds  of  their  original  number,  and  a  great 
additional  loss  had  been  sustained  in  tlie 
movements  and  encounters  on  the  Dnieper. 
The  wounded  of  the  army  were  in  the  most 
miserable  state,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
Burgeons  tore  up  their  own  linen  for  dress- 
ing; they  were  obliged  to  nse  parchment, 
and  the  down  that  grows  on  t!ie  birch  trees  : 
it  's  no  wonder  that  few  recovered. 

rhus  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  rash 
enterprise  carried  witii  it,  from  the  begin- 
nin<j,  tne  seeds  of  destruction,  which,  even 
without  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  or  th(^ 
Russian  climate,  though  the  latter  must 
have  been  at  all  events  included,  made  the 
e.xpodition  resemble  that  of  Cambyses  into 
Egypt;  of  Crassus,  and  after  him  Julian, 
into  Parthia;  and  so  many  others  of  the 
same  character,  where  the  extent  of  pre- 
paration only  rendered  the  saibscquent  fite 
of  tne  invaders  more  signally  calamitous. 

While  the  Frcncii  army  was  thus  suffer- 
ing a  gradual  or  rather  hasty  decay,  that  of 
the  Russians  wtis  now  r^peiviiig  rapid  rein- 
Porcements.  The  Emperor  Alex.ander.  on 
leaving  the  armvfor  Moscow,  had  convok- 
ed the  nobles  and  the  merchants  of  that 
capital  in  their  several  assemblies,  had 
pled'jed  to  them  his  purpose  never  to  m  ike 
peace  while  a  FrenchuKin  remained  in  Rns- 
Kja,  and  had  received  the   most  enthusias- 


tion,  which  produced  g.'eat  supplies.  The 
nobility  offered  a  levy  of  ten  men  in  the 
hundred  through  all  their  estates;  many 
were  at  the  sole  expense  of  fitting  out  and 
arming  their  recruits,  and  some  of  thcbc 
wealthy  boyards  furnished  companies,  nay 
battalions,  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 
The  v;ord  peace  was  not  mentioned,  or  on- 
ly thought  of  as  that  which  could  not  be 
concluded  with  an  invader,  without  an  in- 
delible disgrace  to  Russia. 

Other  external  circumstances  occurred, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  these 
patriotic  exertions. 

A  peace  with  England,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  commerce,  was  the  instant  coijse- 
quence  i)f  war  witli  France.  Russia  had 
all  the  support  which  British  diijloinacy 
could  afford  her,  in  operating  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Sweden,  and  a  peace  with  Turkey. 
The  former  being  accomplished,  under 
the  mediation  of  England,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  being  assured  in  possession  of  Nor- 
way, the  Russian  army  und  'r  General  Steig- 
entcil,  or  Steingel,  which  was,  while  Berna- 
d(itte"s  amicable  disposition  might  be  doubt- 
ed, necessarily  detained  in  Finland,  was  now 
set  at  liberty,  for  the  more  p'tssing  service 
of  defending  the  empire. 

A  peace,  even  still  more  important,  was 
made  with  the  Turks  at  Bucharest,  on  the 
16th  May.  The  Porte  yielded  up  to  Rus- 
sia, Bessarabia,  and  that  pa'-t  of  Moldavia 
situated  on  the  left  of  the  river  Pruth,  and 
Russia  renourced  all  claim  to  the  rest  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walla* 
chia.  But  the  great  advantage  which  ac- 
crued to  Russia  by  this  treaty,  was  its  set- 
ting at  liberty  a  veteran  army  of  forty-five 
thousand  men,  and  rendering  them  a  dis- 
posable fC'ce  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
troops. 

If  the  able  statesmin,  who  at  t'lat  period 
conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  (ire,".t  Brit- 
ain,* had  never  rendered  to  his  own  coun- 
try and  to  the  world,  any  other  service 
than  the  influence  which  he  successfully 
exorcised  in  these  iinporlant  diplomatic  af- 
fairs, he  must  have  gone  dow  n  to  posterity 
as  the  minister,  who  had  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided, in  the  most  critical  moment,  the 
mode  of  strengthening  Russia  to  combat 
with  her  formidable  invaders,  and  which, 
after  all  her  exertions,  was  the  means  of 
turning  the  balance  in  her  favour. 

It  was  at  Witepsk  that  Napoleon  learned 
that  the  Turks  had  made  peace  ;  and  as  it 
had  only  instigated  him  to  precipitate  his 
measures  against  Smolensk,  so  now  the 
same  reason  urged  him  to  continue  his 
marcii  on  Moscow.  Hitherto  his  wings 
had  h.ad  the  advautatre  of  the  enemy-  iMac- 
donald,  in  blockading  Riga,  kept  all  ('our- 
land  at  his  disposal,  and  alarmed  .'^t.  Fe- 
tersburgh.  More  to  the  south,  Saint  Cyt 
had  some  hard  fighting  with  Witlgensieia 
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Bnd  after  a  severe  battle,  at  Polotsk,  had  re- 
duced that  enterprising  officer  to  the  de- 
fensive. 

Equally  favourable  intelligence  hati 
reac.;ed  from  Valrynia,  the  extreme  right 
of  the  terrible  line  of  invasion.  'I'lie  Rus- 
sian General  Tormasoff  had  made,  when 
least  expected,  his  appearance  in  the 
Grand  Duchy,  driven  before  him  Regnier, 
who  was  covering  that  part  of  Poland,  de- 
stroyed a  Saxon  brigade,  and  alarmed  War- 
saw. But  Regnier  united  himself  with  the 
Austrian  general,  Schwartzenberg,  advanc- 
ed on  Tormasoff,  and  engaging  him  near  a 
filace  called  Gorodeczna,  defeated  him  with 
oss,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  tlie  advantage  of 
these  two  victories  at  Polotsk  and  Goro- 
deczna would  be  entirely  lost,  if  General 
Steingel,  with  the  Finland  army,  should 
join  Wittgenstein,  while  Tormasoff  fell 
back  on  the  Moldavian  army  of  Russia, 
commanded  by  .Admiral  Tchitchagoff. 

For  Napoleon  to  await  in  cantonments  at 
Smolensk,  in  a  wasted  country,  the  conse- 
quences  of  these  junctions,    which  were 


likely  to  include  tlie  destruction  of  hi« 
two  wings,  would  have  been  a  despe 
rate  resolution.  It  seemed  waiting  for 
the  fate  which  ho  had  been  wont  to 
comniand.  To  move  forward  was  a  bold 
measure.  But  the  P'rench  army,  in  its 
state  of  disorganization,  somewhat  resem- 
bled an  intoxicated  person,  who  possess- 
es the  power  to  run,  though  he  is  un- 
able to  support  himself  if  he  standstill.  If 
Napoleon  could  yet  strike  a  gallant  blow  at 
the  Russian  grand  army  ;  if  he  could  yet 
obtain  possession  of  ^loscow  the  Holy,  h* 
reckoned  on  sending  dismay  into  the  heart 
of  Alexander,  and  dictating  to  the  Czar,  03 
he  had  done  to  many  otlicr  princes,  tlie 
conditions  of  peace  from  with.ii  the  walls 
of  his  own  palace.  Buonaparte,  therefore, 
resolved  to  advance  upon  Moscow.  And 
perhaps,  circumstanced  as  iie  was,  he  had 
no  safer  course,  unless  he  hid  abandoned 
his  whole  undertaking,  and  fallen  back  up- 
on Poland  ;  which  would  have  been  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  his  stooping  to,  while  he  was  yet 
at  the  head  of  an  army. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Napoleon  detaches  Murat  and  other  Generals  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians. — Bloody,  but 
indecisive  Action,  at  Valoutina. — Uarclay  de  'folly's  defensive  aytlem  relin</uisUed, 
and  Koutousoff  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian  Army. — Napoleon  ad- 
tjani '»  from  i^r..olensk. — Buttle  of  Borodino  fought,  on  bth  September. —  Victory  re- 
maini  with  the  French,  but  vnthout  uffordii.f;  them  any  essential  service. —  Prince  Ba- 
gratii  It  among  the  slain. — Koutousoff  retreats  upon  Mojaisk,  and  thence  upon  Mos- 
cow.—Napoleon  continues  his  advance  on  the  \tth. — Count  Rostopchin,  (ioverjwr 
of  Moscow — His  (Character. —  The  Russians  abandon  Moscow,  which  isetacuuted  by 
the  /nhabitants,  after  the  removal  of  the  Archives  aiid  Public  Treasures,  and  the  emp- 
tying of  the  Magazines. — On  the  ]lth  September,  the  Grand  Ru.ssian  Army  marches 
through  Ml  scow. — Last  public  Court  of  Justice  held  there  by  Rostopchin,  after  xchicfi 
he  follows  the  march  of  the  Army. 


Without  communicating  his  purpose  of 
advancing  in  peioon  from  Smolensk,  and 
completing,  without  any  interval  of  delay, 
his  ?rcat  undertaking,  Napoleon  failed  not. 
to  detach  Murat,  Ney,  .!unot,  and  Davonst.  ' 
n  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  as  they  retired 
from  Smolensk.  Either,  however,  his  own 
mind  was  not  made  yp,  or  he  did  not  wisli 
his  purpose  of  going  onward  to  be  known. 
He  represented  this  demonstration  as  aris- 
ing merely  out  of  the  desire  of  pressing  the 
Russian  retreat,  though  in  fact  it  was  pre- 
liminary to  his  own  advance. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  having  performed  the 
Btern  duty  of  burning  Smolensk,  had  re- 
tired for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  road 
to  St.  Petersburg!!,  which  route  he  chose  in 
order  to  avoid  a  cannonade  from  the  led 
side  of  the  Dnieper.  Having  proceeded  a 
little  way  in  this  direction,  he  turned  south- 
ward to  regai  i  the  r"ad  to  Moscow,  which 
he  would  have  taken  at  first,  hut  for  its  ex- 
posing him  to  loss  from  the  enemy's  artille- 
ry, where  it  bordered  on  the  river.  'I'he 
\  rench  could  not  for  some  time  determine 
O.I  which  route  they  were  to  pursue  the 
Russians.  At  length,  find'ng  the  track. 
Ihey  overtook  the  rear-jriiard  at  a  place 
called  ValuuliDa,   encumbered   as   it   n'as 


with  guns  and  baggage.  Here  a  desperate 
action  took  place,  the  Russians  reinforc- 
ing their  rear-guard  as  fast  as  the  French 
brought  new  bodies  to  attack  tlicm.  Both 
p:irlies  fought  most  obstinately,  and  tlm 
distinguisncd  French  general  Gudin  wiu, 
mortally  wounded.  The  French  blamed 
Junot,  who,  having  been  despatched  acro:s 
the  Dnieper,  showed  no  alertness  in  ail- 
vancing  to  charge  the  enemy.  There  was 
seen,  indeed,  in  this  affair  of  Valoutina,  or 
Lombino,  that  the  marshals  and  the  great 
officers  who  had  been  accustomed  each  to 
command  a  separate  corps  d'armee,  disdain- 
ed to  receive  either  orders,  or  even  i.dvice 
or  hints,  from  a  brother  of  the  same  rank. 
Wherever  there  were  two  nr  three  of  these 
dignitaries  on  the  field,  it  was  necessary 
Buonaparte  should  bt  williin  reach,  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  ;  for  no  voice  save 
that  of  the  Emperor  was  implicitly  obeytd 
by  all. 

In  the  meantime,  tho  tjloody  action  o.' 
Valoutina  Ind  an  unsatisfactory  result. 
The  Russians,  whose  rear-guard  had  beer 
attacked,  had  moved  off  without  losing  ei- 
ther guns,  prisoners,  or  baggage.  They  had 
lost  equal  numbers  with  the  French,  Dul 
ihc  time   was  fast  approaching  when  they 
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must  possess  a  numerical  superiority,  and 
when,  of  course,  an  equal  loss  would  tell 
in  favour  of  the  party  which  was  nearest  to 
its  resources. 

Tlie  plan  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  hither- 
to been  scrupulously  adhered  to.  All  gen- 
eral actions  had  been  cautiously  avoided  ; 
and  while  no  means  were  left  unemployed 
to  weaken  the  enemy  in  partial  actions,  and 
to  draw  him  on  from  swamp  to  swamp,  i'rom 
conflagration  to  conflagration,  from  one 
wild  and  waste  scene  to  another  of  equal 
sterility  and  dirconsolation,  the  end  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  attained,  of  under- 
mining the  force  and  breaking  the  moral 
courage  of  the  invading  army,  who  wander- 
ed forward  like  men  in  a  dream,  feeling  on 
all  hands  a  sense  of  oppressive  and  stifling 
opposition,  yet  unable  to  encounter  any- 
thing substantial  which  the  slumberer  can 
struggle  witn  and  overcome.  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  if  he  nad  made  some  faults  by  ex- 
tending his  line  too  much  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  and  afterwards  by 
his  false  movements  upon  Kudneia,  had 
more  tjian  atoned  for  these  errors  by  the 
de.xterily  with  which  he  had  mana-avred  be- 
fore Smolensk,  and  the  advantages  which 
he  had  gained  over  the  enemy  on  various 
other  occasions.  But  they  were  now  ap- 
proaching Moscow  the  Grand,  the  Sanctifi- 
ed, and  the  military  councils  of  Russia  were 
iboi't  to  change  their  character. 

The  spirit  of  the  Russians,  especially  of 
the  new  Icies,  was  more  and  more  exaspe- 
rated at  the  retreat,  which  seemed  to  lipv? 
no  end;  and  at  the  style  of  defence,  which 
seemed  only  to  consist  in  inflicting  on  the 
country,  by  the  hands  of  Cossacks  or  Tar- 
tars, the  very  desolation  which  was  perhaps 
the  worst  evil  they  could  experience  from 
the  Frenc'ii.  The  natural  zeal  of  the  new 
levies,  their  confidence  and  their  desire  to 
be  led  to  fight  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  enlisted,  eagerly  declared  against  fur- 
ther retreat  ;  and  ihey  demanded  a  ha^t,  and 
a  battle  under  a  Piussian  general,  more  in- 
terested, as  they  supposed  such  must  l)e. 
in  the  de'ence  of  the  country,  than  a  Cler- 
man  stranger.  The  Emperor  almost  alone 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Bar- 
clay do  To'ly.  But  he  could  not  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  united  voice  of  his  people  and 
his  military  council.  The  political  causes 
which  demanded  a  great  br.ttle  in  defence 
of  Moscow,  were  strong  and  numerous,  and 
oveicame  the  military  reasons  which  cer- 
tainly recommended  that  a  risk  so  tremen- 
dous should  not  be  incurred. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  tlie  Emprror  sacrificed  his 
own  opinion.  General  Koutousofl",  an  ofli- 
cer  high  in  military  es»eem  among  the  Rus- 
sians, was  sent  for  from  the  corps  which  had 
been  employed  on  the  Danube  against  the 
Turks,  lo  take  the  chief  command  of  the 
prand  army  ;  and  it  was  to  Barclay's  great 
honour,  that,  thus  superseded,  he  continued 
to  serve  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  good  faith 
ifi  a  subordinate  situation. 

The  French  were  not  long  of  learning 
that  their  enemy's  svsiom  of  war  was  to  bfl 
changed,  and  that  the  new  Russian  genenil 


was  to  give  them  battle,  the  object  which 
they  had  so  long  panted  for.  Buonaparte, 
who  had  Halted  six  days  at  Smolensk,  mov- 
ed from  thence  on  the  24-th  August,  and 
now  pressed  forward  to  join  the  advanced 
guard  of  his  army  at  Gjatz.  In  this  place 
his  followers  found  a  P'rencliman  who  had 
dwelt  long  in  Russia.  They  learned  from 
this  man  the  promotion  of  KoutousofT  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  opposed  t« 
them,  and  that  he  w-as  placed  there  for  tho 
express  purpose  of  gi"ing  battle  to  the 
French  army.  The  news  were  comfirmeo 
by  the  manner  of  a  Russian  ofllicer,  who  ar 
rived  under  some  pretext  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  but  probably  lo  espy  the  state  of  the 
invader's  arn^y.  There  was  defiance  in 
the  look  of  this  man  ;  and  when  he  was  ask- 
ed by  a  French  general  what  they  would 
find  between  Wiazma  and  Moscow,  he  an- 
swered sternly,  "  Pultawa."  There  was, 
therefore,  no  doubt,  that  battle  was  ap- 
proaching. 

But  the  confusion  of  Buonaparte's  troops 
was  still  such,  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt 
two  days  at  Gjatz,  in  order  to  collect  and  re- 
pose his  army.  He  arrived  at  the  destined 
field  of  battle,  an  elevated  plain,  called  Bo- 
rodino, which  the  Russians  had  secured 
with  lines  and  batteries. 

J'he  French  army  were  opposed  to  thera 
on  the  5th  September,  having  consumed 
seventeen  days  in  marching  two  hundred 
and  eighty  wersts.  Their  first  operation 
was  a  successful  attack  upon  a  redoubt  in 
the  Fiussian  front,  but  which — a  great  error 
in  war — was  situated  too  distant  .>om  it  to 
be  eff'ectuallv  supported.  The  French  gain- 
ed it  and  kept  it.  The  armies  lay  in  pres- 
ence of  each  other  all  the  next  day,  prepar- 
ing for  the  approaching  contest.  Upon  a 
position  naturally  strong,  the  Prussians  had 
raised  very  formidable  field-works.  Their 
right  flank  rested  on  a  wood,  which  was 
covered  by  some  detached  entrenchments. 
A  brook,  occupving  in  ts  course  a  deep 
ravine,  covered  the  front  of  the  right  wing, 
and  tlie  centre  of  the  position  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Borodino  ;  from  that  village  the 
left  extended  down  to  another  village,  call- 
ed Semoneskoie,  which  is  more  open,  yet 
protected  by  ravines  and  thickets  in  front. 
This,  as  the  most  accessible  point,  w.aa 
anxiously  secured  by  redoubts  and  batteries ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  thfe  position,  upon  a 
gentle  elevation,  r.rose  a  sort  of  dou'jle  bat- 
tery, like  a  citadel,  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  line. 

In  this  strong  position  was  stationed  the 
Russian  army,  equal  now  in  numbers  to  the 
French,  as  each  army  might  be  about  120, 
000  men.  They  were  commanded  by  a  vet 
eran,  stow,  cautious,  tenacious  of  his  pur 
pose,  wilv,  too,  as  Napoleon  afterward* 
found  to  his  cost,  but  perhaps  not  otherwise 
eminent  as  a  militaiy  leader.  The  army  he 
led  were  of  one  nation  and  language,  a'l 
conscious  that  this  battle  h^l  been  granted 
to  their  own  ardent  wishes,  and  determined 
to  make  crood  the  eagerness  with  wliich  they 
had  called  fo-  it. 

The  French  a.  my,  again,  consisted  of  va 
rious  nations  ;  but  tliey  were  the  elilt,  ami 
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reasoned  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  most  calamitous  march;  they 
were  the  veterans  of  the  victors  of  Europe  ; 
ihev  were  headed  by  Napoleon  in  person, 
and  under  his  immediate  command  by  those 
Marshals,  whose  names  in  arms  were  only 
inferior  to  his  own.  Besides  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  superiority  in  action,  of  which, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  covered 
themselves  in  entrenchments,  the  enemy 
Boemed  aw,<re.  the  French  had  before  them 
Itie  prospect  of  utter  destruction,  if  they 
should  sustain  a  defeat  in  a  country  so  dif- 
ficnit  that  they  could  hardly  advance  even 
as  a  successful  :<rmy,  and  certainly  could 
never  hope  to  ret#cat  as  a  routed  one.  Buo- 
naparte's address  to  his  troops  had  less  of 
the  tinsel  of  oratory  than  he  generally  used 
on  such  occasions.  "  Soldiers,"  he  said, 
'•  here  is  the  battle  you  have  longed  for  ;  it 
is  necessary,  for  it  brings  us  plcntv,  good 
winter  quarters,  and  a  safe  return  to  france. 
Behave  yourselves  so  that  posterity  may  say 
of  each  of  you,  'He  was  in  that  great  bat- 
tle under  the  walls  of  Moscow.'  " 

In  the  Russian  camp  was  a  scene  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  calculated  to  awaken  feelings 
to  which  France  had  long  ceased  to  appeal. 
'J'he  Greek  clergy  showed  themselves  to  the 
troops,  arrayed  in  their  rich  vestments,  and 
displaying  for  general  worship  the  images 
of  their  holiest  Saints.  Tliey  told  their 
countrvinen  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been 
oflered  by  the  invaders  to  earth  as  well  as 
1  li'aven,  and  exhorted  them  to  merit  a  place 
in  paradise  by  their  behaviour  in  that  day's 
battle.  The  Russians  answered  with  shouts. 

Two  deeply  interesting  circumstances 
occurred  to  Napoleon  the  day  before  the 
battle.  An  officer  brought  him  a  portrait  of 
Ills  boy,  the  King  of  Rome,  which  he  dis- 
played on  the  outside  of  the  tent,  not  only 
to  satisfy  the  officers,  but  the  soldiers,  who 
crowded  to  look  upon  the  son  of  their  Em- 
peror. The  other  was  the  arrival  of  an  of- 
ficer from  Spain  with  despatches,  giving 
Napoleon  news  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca.  He  bore  the  evi!  tidings  with 
temper  and  firmness,  and  soon  turned  his 
thoughts  alike  from  domestic  enjoyments 
and  foreign  defeats,  to  forming  the  necessa- 
ry plans  for  the  action  before  him. 

Dtivoiist  proposed  a  plan  for  turning  the 
l'?fl  of  the-  enemy's  entrenched  lino,  by  fol- 
I'jwing  the  old  road  from  Smolensk  to  Mos- 
cow, and  placing  3o,0<X)  men  in  the  Hank 
and  rear  of  that  part  of  the  Russian  position. 
'J'his  operation  was  partly  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  night  march,  partly  on  the  morning, 
while  the  rest  of  ihc  army  was  engaL'in^the 
enemy's  attention  in  front.  The  ground  to 
which  this  road  would  have  conducted  Da- 
voust  and  his  troops,  forms  the  highest  land 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  appears  from  the 
rivulets  taking  their  source  there.  Upon 
this  comnianding  position  the  attacking 
corps  might  have  been  formed  in  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  line.  Such  a  movement  on 
that  point  must  have  cut  off  the  Russians 
'rom  their  point  of  retreat  on  Mojaisk  and 
Moscow,  and  Davoust  might  have  come 
down  their  line,  driving  everything  before 
bim,  advancing  from  redoubt  to  r<-'1"ubt, 
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and  dispersing  reserve  after  reserve,  till  the 
Russians  should  no  longer  have  the  sem- 
blance of  an  army.  Perhaps  Napoleon  con- 
sidered this  plan  as  too  hazardous,  as  it  im- 
plied a  great  weakening  of  his  front  line 
which,  in  that  case,  might  have  been  at 
tacked  and  broken  before  the  corps  d'armee 
under  Davoust  had  attained  the  desired  po- 
sition. 

The  Emperor  therefore  determined  that 
Poniatowski,  with  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  should  make  a  demonstratioa 
that  should  commence  upon  their  left,  it 
the  direction  proposed  by  Davoust,  and  that 
then  a  general  attack  sliould  commence  08 
the  Russian  right  ar.d  centre.  Foreseeing 
an  obstinate  resistance,  he  had  ordered  aa 
much  artillery  as  possible  to  be  brought  in 
to  line,  and  the  guns  on  each  side  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand.  The  bat- 
j  tie  began  about  seven  o'clock,  by  Ney's  at- 
tacking the  bastioned  redoubt  on  the  Rus- 
sian centre,  with  the  greatest  violence, 
while  Prince  Eugene  made  equal  efforts  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  village  of  Se- 
moneskoie,  znd  the  adjoining  fortifications 
No  action  was  ever  more  keenly  debated, 
nor  at  such  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  hu- 
man life.  The  fury  of  the  French  onset  at 
length  carried  the  redoubts,  but  the  Rus- 
sians rallied  under  the  very  line  of  their 
enemy's  fire,  and  advanced  again  to  the 
combat,  to  recover  their  entrenchments. 
Regiments  of  peasants,  who  till  that  day 
had  never  seen  war,  and  who  still  had  no 
other  uniform  than  their  grey  jackets,  form- 
ed with  the  steadiness  of  veterans,  crossed 
their  brows,  and  having  uttered  their  nation- 
al exclamation, — "  Gos-podee  pomilotii  nas  ! 
— God  have  mercy  upon  us  I" — rushed  in- 
to the  thickest  of  the  battle,  where  the  sur- 
vivors, witliout  feeling  fear  or  astonishment, 
closed  their  ra.ksover  their  comrades  as 
they  fell,  while,  supported  at  once  bv  en- 
thusiasm for  their  cause,  and  by  a  religious 
sense  of  predestination,  life  and  death  seem- 
ed alike  indifferent  to  them. 

The  fate  of  the  day  seemed  mrre  than 
once  so  critical,  that  Napoleon  was  strong- 
ly urged  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
bring  up  the  Yo;:rig  Guard,  whom  he  had  in 
reserve,  as  the  last  means  of  deciding  the 
contest.  He  was  censured  by  some  of 
those  around  him  for  not  having  di,ne  so  ; 
and  it  has  been  imjiuted  to  illness,  as  he  had 
passed  a  bad  night,  and  seemed  unusually 
languid  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  But 
the  secret  of  his  refusal  seems  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  reply  to  Berthierwhen  he  urg- 
ed him  on  the  subject.  "  And  if  there  is 
another  battle  to-morrow,  where  is  my  ar- 
my ?"  The  fact  is.  that  this  body  of  ten 
thousand  household  troops  were  his  last  re- 
serve. They  had  been  spared  as  far  as  pos 
sible  in  the  march,  and  had,  of  course,  re- 
tained their  discipline  in  a  proportional  de- 
gree ;  and  had  thev  sustained  any  consider- 
able loss,  which,  from  the  obstinr,te  n!sist- 
ance  and  repeated  efforts  of  the  Russians, 
w.is  to  be  apprehended,  Buonaparte,  whom 
even  victory  must  leave  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition, would  in  that  case  have  lost  the  on- 
ly corps  upon  whom,  in  the  general  disor- 
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ganizdtion  of  Jus  array,  he  could  thoroughly 
depend.  Tlie  compromising  the  last  re- 
berve  is  an  e.xpedicut  reluctantly  resorted  to 
by  prudent  generals  ;  and  perhaps,  if  Na- 
poleon had  been  as  circumspect  on  that 
subject  at  Waterloo  as  at  Borodino,  his  re- 
treat from  that  bloody  field  might  have  been 
less  calamitous  than  it  proved. 

The  Russians,  whose  desperate  efforts  to 
recover  their  line  of  redoubts  had  exposed 
them  to  so  nmch  loss,  were  at  k-ngth  com- 
manded to  retreat ;  and  although  the  victory 
was  certainlv  with  the  F'rcnch,  yet  their  en- 
emies might  be  said  rather  to  desist  from 
fighting,  than  to  have  suffered  a  defeat.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  French  who,  after  the  bat- 
tle, drew  oiT  to  their  original  ground,  and 
left  the  Russians  in  possession  of  the  bloody 
field  of  battle,  where  they  buried  their  dead, 
and  carried  off  their  wounded,  at  their 
leisure.  Their  cavalry  even  alarmed  the 
French  camp  on  the  very  night  of  their  vic- 
tory. 

Both  parties  sustained  a  dreadful  loss  in 
this  sanguinary  battle.  Among  that  of  the 
Russians,  thedeath  of  the  gallant  Prince 
Bagration,  whose  admirable  retreat  from 
Poland  we  have  had  occasion  to  commemo- 
rate, was  generally  lamented.  (General 
Touczkoff  also  died  of  his  wounds;  and 
many  other  Russian  generals  were  wound- 
ed. Their  loss  amounted  to  the  awful  sum 
total  of  fifteen  thousand  men  killed,  and 
more  than  thirty  thousand  wounded.  The 
Frencli  were  supposed  to  have  at  least  ten 
thou.sand  men  killed,  and  double  the  num- 
ber wounded.  Of  these  last  few  recovered, 
for  the  great  convent  of  Kolotskoi,  v.hich 
served  them  as  an  hospital,  was  very  ill 
provided  with  anything  for  their  relief;  and 
the  medical  attendants  could  not  procure  a 
party  to  scour  the  neighbouring  villages,  to 
obtain  lint  and  other  lie  ;essaries, — for  it 
seems  even  the  necessaiies  of  an  hospital 
could,  in  this  ill-fated  army,  only  be  col- 
lected by  marauding.  Eight  French  gen- 
erals were  slain,  of  whom  Monbnm  and 
(Jai.laii. court,  brother  of  the  Grand  F.quor- 
ly,  were  men  of  distinguished  reputation, 
.(bout  thirty  other  generals  were  wounded. 
.Neither  party  could  make  any  boast  of  mil- 
itary trophies,  for  the  Russiai-.s  made  a 
thousand  prisoners,  and  the  Frencli  scarce 
twice  ihe  number;  and  Koutousoff  carried 
away  ten  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the 
French,  leaving  in  their  hands  thirteen  guns 
of  his  own.  So  slight,  cccept  in  the  num- 
iK-rs  of  slain,  had  been  tjie  consequences  of 
tbo  battle,  that  it  might  have  seemed  to 
huve  baen  fought,  as  in  the  games  of  cliival- 
ry,  merely  to  ascertain  which  party  had  the 
s.ipcrior  strength  and  courage. 

According  to  the  Russian  accounts,  Kou- 
loiisoff  entertained  thoughts  of  giving  bat- 
tle again  the  ne.xtday  ;  but  the  reports  from 
various  corps  having  made  him  acquainted 
V.  ith  tlie  very  la;ge  loss  they  had  sustained, 
he  di  emed  the  army  too  much  exhausted  to 
iiic-r  s'ich  a  risk.  He  retreated  the  next 
day  U|)on  Mojaisk,  without  leaving  behind 
liini  a  single  fragment  to  indicate  that  he 
hid  the  day  before  sustained  such  an  im- 
.•jM?nsc  lo  s.     Upon  the  Sth  September,  the 


French  arrived  at  Mojaisk,and  came  again 
in  sight  of  the  Russian  rear- guard,  and 
made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  But  on 
the  1 1th,  they  found  that  the  Russian  army 
had  again  disappeared,  by  a  retreat  so  well 
conducted,  and  so  effectually  masked  and 
concealed,  as  to  leave  Napoleon  altogether 
uncertain  whether  they  had  taken  the  road 
to  Moscow,  or  to  Kalouga.  Owing  to  this 
uncertainty.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  re- 
main at  Mojaisk  till  the  12th,  when  he 
received  positive  intelligence  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  retreated  upon  their  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing,  howr 
often  the  Russian  army,  though  large,  and 
consisting  of  new  levies,  had,  in  the  course 
of  this  campaign,  escaped  from  the  front  of 
the  French,  and  left  Napoleon  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  whither  they  had  gone.  Besides 
the  present  occasion,  the  same  circum- 
stance took  place  at  Wiiepsk,  and  again  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Moscow.  No  doubt  the 
Russians  were  in  their  own  country,  and 
possessed  clouds  of  Cossacks,  by  means  of 
whom  they  might  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
main  body  ;  yet  with  all  these  advantages 
we  are  led  to  admire  the  natural  spirit  of 
obedience,  and  instinct  of  discipline,  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  execute  that 
movement  with  such  steadiness,  that  not  a 
single  straggler  remained  to  betray  their  se- 
cret. ' 

On  the  12th  September,  Buonaparte  re- 
sumed his  march,'  the  army  having  no  bet- 
ter guide  than  the  direction  of  the  high  road, 
and  the  men  no  better  food  than  horse-flesh 
and  bruised  wheat.  Upon  the  previous  day, 
Murat  and  Mortier,  who  led  the  van-guard, 
found  the  Russians  strongly  posted  near 
Krymskoie,  where  the  inconsiderate  valour 
of  the  King  of  Naples  brought  on  an  action, 
in  which  the  French  lost  two  thousand  men. 
Still  Buonaparte  pursued  the  traces  of  the 
Russians,  because  he  could  not  suppose  it 
possible  that  they  would  resign  their  capi- 
tal without  a  second  struggle.  He  was  tne 
more  anxious  to  meet  it,  as  two  divisions 
of  the  Italian  army,  under  Labordc  and  Pi- 
no, had  joined  him  from  Smolensk,  which 
again  carried  his  wumbcrs,  sore  thinned 
after  the  battle  of  B'nodino,  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men. 

A  council  of  war,  of  the  Russian  generals, 
had  been  called,  to  deliberate  on  the  aw 
ful  question,  whether  they  should  expose 
the  only  army  which  they  had  in  the  centrt 
of  Rus.sia;  to  the  consequences  of  a  tor 
probable  defeat,  or  whether  they  shouI<} 
abandon  without  a  struggle,  and  as  a  prey  te 
the  sjioiler,  the  holy  Moscow — the  Jerusa- 
lem of  Russia — the  city  beloved  of  God  and 
dear  to  man,  with  the  name  and  existence 
of  which  so  many  historical,  patriotic,  na- 
tional, and  individual  feelings  were  now  in- 
volved. Reason  spoke  one  language,  prioe 
and  affection  held  jnother. 

To  hazard  a  second  battle,  was  in  a  grcol 
moasure  to  place  the  fito  of  their  grand  ar- 
my upon  tlie'issuo;  and  this  was  too  ,-,eri'i- 
ous  an  adventure  even  for  the  protection  o! 
the  capital.  The  consideration  seems  lo 
have  prevailed,  th.at  N.ipoleon  being  now  is 
(he  centre  of  l^ussia,  wjuh  an  array  daily  di- 
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minishing,  and  the  hard  season  com'ing  on, 
every  hour  daring  whicli  a  decisive  action 
could  be  delayed  was  a  loss  to  France,  and 
an  advantage  to  Russia.  This  was  the  rath- 
er the  case,  that  W'itt^'cnstein,  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  being  reinforced  by  Sleingel 
with  the  army  of  Finland  ;  and,  on  the 
south,  that  of  Moldavia  being  united  to 
TorniasotT, — Lithuania,  and  Poland,  which 
formed  the  base  of  Napoleon's  operations, 
were  in  hazard  of  being  occupied  by  the 
Russians  from  both  flanks,  an  event  which 
must  endanger  his  supplies,  magazines,  re- 
serves, and  communications  of  every  kind, 
and  put  in  peril  at  once  his  person  and  his 
army.  Besides,  the  Russian  generals  re- 
flected, that  by  evacuating  Moscow,  a  mea- 
sure which  the  inhabitants  could  more  eas- 
ily accomplish  than  those  of  any  other  city 
in  the  civilized  world,  they  would  diminish 
the  prize  to  the  victor,  and  leave  him  noth- 
ing to  triumph  over  save  the  senseless 
buildings.  It  was,  therefore,  determined, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  army  was  more 
essential  to  Russia  than  the  defence  of  Mos- 
cow, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Czars  should  be  abandoned  to 
its  fate. 

Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Mos- 
cow, was  a  man  of  worth  and  talent,  of  wit 
also,  as  we  have  been  informed,  joined  to  a 
certain  eccentricity.  He  had,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  kept  up  the  spir- 
its of  the  citizens  with  favourable  reports 
and  loyal  declarations,  qualitied  to  infuse 
security  into  the  public  mind,  .•\fter  the 
ftte  of  Smolensk,  however,  and  especially 
after  the  recommencement  of  Buonaparte's 
march  eastward,  many  of  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  Moscow  removed  or  concealed 
their  most  valuable  effects,  and  left  the  city 
themselves.  Rostopchin  continued,  how- 
ever, his  assurances,  and  took  various 
means  to  convince  the  people  that  there 
was  no  danger,  .\mong  other  contrivances 
he  engaged  a  great  number  of  females  in 
the  task  ft'  constructing  a  very  large  bal- 
loon, I'rom  which  he  was  to  shower  down 
fire,  as  the  people  believed,  upon  the 
French  army.  Under  ttiis  pretext,  he  is 
stated  to  have  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
fire-works  and  combustibles,  actually  des- 
tined for  a  very  different  purpose. 

As  time  p.isscd  on,  however,  the  inhab- 
itants became  more  and  more  alarmed,  and 
forming  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  horrors  which  would  attend  their  en- 
trance into  the  citv,  not  only  the  nobility, 
eentry,  and  those  of  the  learned  prrfessions, 
out  trade  men,  mechanics,  and  the  lower 
•rders  in  general^  left  Moscow  by  thousands, 


while  the  Governor,  though  keeping  up  the 
language  of  defiance,  did  all  he  could  to 
superintend  and  encourage  the  emigration. 
The  archives  and  the  public  treasures  were 
removed;  the  magazines,  particularly  those 
of  provisions,  were  emptied,  as  far  as  time 
permitted  ;  and  the  roads,  especially  to  the 
south,  were  crowded  with  files  of  carriages, 
and  long  columns  of  men,  women,  and 
children  on  foot  singing  the  hymns  of  their 
church,  and  often  turning  their  eyes  back 
to  the  magnificent  city,  which  was  so  soon 
destined  to  be  a  pile  of  ruins. 

The  Grand  .\rmy  of  Moscow  arrived  in 
the  position  of  Fill,  near  the  capital ;  not,  it 
was  now  acknowledged,  to  defend  the  sacred 
city,  but  to  traverse  its  devoted  streets,  as- 
sociating with  their  march  the  garrison, 
and  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  so  leave  the  capital  to  its  fate. 
On  the  1  Ith  of  September,  the  troops 
marched  with  downcast  looks,  furled  ban- 
ners, and  silent  drums,  ^hrough  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  ani-'  went  out  at  the  Ko- 
lomna gate.  Their  long  columns  of  retreat 
were  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  population.  Meanwhile  Rostop- 
chin, ere  departing,  held  a  public  court  of 
justice.  Two  men  were  brought  before 
him,  one  a  Russian,  an  enthusiast,  who 
had  learned  in  Germany,  and  been  foolish 
enough  to  e.xpress  at  Moscow,  some  of  the 
old  French  republican  doctrines.  The 
other  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  the  near 
approach  of  his  countrymen  had  embolden- 
ed to  hold  some  indiscreet  political  lan- 
guage. The  father  of  the  Russian  delin- 
quent was  present.  He  was  expected  to 
interfere.  He  did  so ;  but  it  was  to  demand 
his  son's  death. 

"I  grant  you,"  said  the  Governor,  -'some 
moments  to  take  leave  and  to  bless  him." 

"  Shall  I  bless  a  rebel  ?"  said  this  Scy- 
thian Brutus.  ''  Be  my  curse  upon  him  that 
has  betrayed  his  country  !" 

The  criminal  was  hewed  down  on  the 
spot. 

'•'  Stranger,"  said  Rostopchin  to  the 
Frenchman,  "tliou  hast  been  imprudent; 
yet  it  is  but  natural  thou  shouldst  desire  the 
coming  of  thy  countrymen.  Be  free,  tlien, 
and  go  to  meet  them.  Tell  them  there  was 
one  traitor  in  Russia,  and  thou  hast  seen 
him  punished." 

The  governor  then  caused  the  jails  to  be 
opened,  and  the  criminals  to  be  set  at  lib- 
erty ;  and,  abandoning  the  desolate  city  to 
ttic.ie  banditti,  and  a  few  of  the  lowest  rab- 
ble he  mounted  his  horse,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  followed 
the  march  of  the  arroy 
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On  \Alh  September,  Napoleon  reaches  3Ioscow,  which  he  finds  deserted  Ij  the  In 
habitants. —  The  City  is  discovered  to  be  on  Fire  aboxit  midnight. — Napoleon  taKes 
up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin. —  The  Fire  is  stopt  next  day,  bid  arises  again  at  night 

Believed  to  be  wilful,  and  several  Russians  apprehended  and  Shot. —  On  the  tliird 

night,  the  Kremlin  is  discovered  to  be  on  Fire. — Jiuonaparte  leaves  it,  and  takes  his 
abode  at  Petrowsky. —  The  Fire  rages  till  the  I9th,  when  four-fifths  of  the  City  are 
burnt  down. — On  the  10th,  Buonaparte  returns  to  the  Kremlin. — Discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  great  Conflagration. — Disorganization  and  Indiscipline  of  the  French 
Army. —  Difficulty  as  to  the  Route  on  leaving  Moscow. — Lauriston  sent  with  a  Letter 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander. — Retrospect  of  the  march  of  the  Russian  Army,  after  leav- 
ing Moscow. — Lauriston  has  an  interview  ivith  Koutousoff  on  5th  October. —  The  re- 
sult.— Armistice  made  by  Murat. — Preparations  for  Retreat. —  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der refuses  to  treat. 


On  the  14th  September  1812,  while  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Russians  were  in  tlie  act 
of  evacuating  Moscow,  Napoleon  reached 
the  hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salvation,  be- 
cause it  is  there  where  the  natives  kneel 
and  cross  themselves  at  first  sight  of  the 
Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  lordly  and  striking  as 
ever,  with  the  steeples  of  its  thirty  church- 
es, and  its  copper  domes  glittering  in  the 
Bun ;  its  palaces  of  Eastern  architecture 
mingled  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with 
gardens  ;  and  its  Kremlin,  a  huge  triangu- 
lar mass  of  towers,  something  between  a 
palace  and  a  castle,  which  rose  like  a  cita- 
del out  of  the  general  mass  of  groves  and 
buildings.  But  not  a  chimney  sent  up 
Bmoke,  not  a  man  appeared  on  the  battle- 
ments, or  at  the  gates.  Napoleon  gazed 
every  moment,  expecting  to  see  a  traia  of 
bearded  boyards  arriving  to  fling  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth  at 
his  disposal.  His  first  exclamation  was, 
"Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city!" — 
His  next,  "  It  was  full  time."  His  army, 
less  regardful  of  the  past  or  the  future,  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and 
a  shout  of  "  Moscow  ! — Moscow  !" — passed 
from  rank  to  rank. 

Meantime  no  one  interrupted  his  medita- 
tions, until  a  message  came  from  Murat. 
He  had  pushed  in  among  the  Cossacks,  who 
covered  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and 
readily  admitted  to  a  parley  the  chivalous 
champion,  whom  they  at  once  recognised, 
having  so  often  seen  him  blazing  in  the 
van  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  message 
which  he  sent  to  Buonaparte  intimated, 
that  Mitoradovitch  threatened  to  burn  the 
town,  if  his  rear  was  not  allowed  time  to 
inarch  through  it.  This  was  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance. Napoleon,  however,  granted  the  ar- 
mistice, for  which  no  inhabitants  were  left 
to  be  grateful. 

After  waiting  two  hours,  he  received 
from  some  French  inhabitants,  who  had 
Jliddon  themselves  during  the  evacuation, 
the  stra'ige  intelligence  that  Moscow  was 
deserted  bv  its  population.  The  tidings 
that  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  porsons  had  left  th(!ir  native  city 
was  incredible,  and  Napoleon  Rtill  com- 
manded the  boyards,  the  publi'-,  functiona- 
ries, to  be  brought  before  him  ;  nor  could 
he  be  convinced  of  what  had  actually  hap- 


pened, till  they  led  to  his  presence  some  of 
that  refuse  of  humanity,  the  only  live  crea- 
tures they  could  find  in  the  city,  but  they 
were  wretches  of  the  lowest  rank.  Wheii 
he  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  desertion 
of  the  capital  was  universal,  he  smiled 
bitterly,  and  said,  "The  Russians  will 
soon  learu  better  the  value  of  their  capi- 
tal." 

The  signal  was  nov7  given  for  the  troops 
to  advance  ;  and  the  columns,  still  in  a  state 
of  wonder  at  the  solitude  and  silence  which 
received  them  everywhere,  penetrated 
through  that  assemblage  of  huts,  mingled 
with  palaces,  where  it  seemed  that  Penury, 
which  had  scarce  means  to  obtain  the  or- 
dinary necessaries  of  life,  had  for  the  next 
door  lueighbour  all  the  wealth  and  profuse 
expenditure  of  the  East.  .\t  once  the  si- 
lence was  broken  by  a  volley  of  musketry, 
which  some  miserable  fanatics  poured  fronj 
the  battlements  of  the  Kremlin  on  the  first 
French 'troops  that  approached  the  palace 
of  the  Czars.  These  wretches  were  most 
of  them  intoxicated;  yet  the  determined 
obstinacy  with  which  they  threw  away 
their  lives,  was  another  feature  of  that  rug- 
ged patriotism  of  which  the  French  had 
seen,  and  were  yet  to  see,  so  majiy  instan- 
ces. 

When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Moscow, 
Buonaparte,  as  if  unwilling  to  encounter 
the  sight  of  the  empty  streets,  stopt  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  first  suburb.  His 
troops  were  quartered  in  the  desolate  city. 
During  the  first  few  hours  after  their  arri- 
val, an  obscure  rumour,  which  could  not  be 
traced,  but  one  of  those  which  are  some- 
times found  to  get  abroad  before  the  ap- 
proach of  some  awful  certainty,  announcea 
that  the  jity  would  be  endangered  by  fire  ig 
the  course  of  the  night.  The  report  seem- 
ed to  arise  from  those  evident  circumstan- 
ces which  rendered  the  event  probable, 
but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it,  until  at 
midnight,  when  the  soldiers  were  startled 
from  their  quarters  by  the  report  that  the 
town  was  in  dames.  The  memorable  con- 
flagration began  amonnst  the  coachmakers' 
warehouses  and  workshops  in  the  Bazaar, 
or  general  market,  which  was  the  richest 
district  of  the  city.  It  was  imputed  to  ac- 
cident, and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was 
subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the  French 
soldiers.     Napoleon  who  had  been  roused 
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by  the  tumult,  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  when 
the  alarm  seemed  at  an  end,  he  retired,  not 
loliis  former  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  but 
to  the  Kremlin,  the  hereditary  p;ilace  of 
the  only  soverei'jn  whom  he  had  ever 
treated  as  an  equal,  and  over  whom  his 
successful  arms  had  now  attained  such  an 
apparently  immense  superiority.  \et  he 
did  not  sutFcr  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
advantage  he  had  obtained,  but  availed  him- 
self of  the  li§lit  of  the  blazing  Bazaar,  to 
write  to  the  Emperor  proposals  of  peace 
with  Lis  own  hand.  They  were  despatch- 
fd  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  who  had 
been  disabled  by  indisposition  fron\  foilov,-- 
in<j  the  army.  But  no  answer  was  ever  re- 
turned. 

Next  day  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and 
Ihe  French  otficers  luxuriously  employed 
Ihemselves  in  selecting  out  of  the  deserted 
palaces  of  Moscow,  that  which  best  pleased 
the  fancy  of  each  for  his  residence.  .At 
night  the  flames  again  arose  in  the  north 
and  west  quarters  of  the  city.  As  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  the  conrtaijration  spread  with  the 
most  dreadful  rapidity.  This  was  at  first 
■imputed  to  the  blazing  brands  and  sparklei 
which  were  carried  bv  the  wind  ;  but  at 
length  it  was  observed,  that,  as  often  as  tlie 
wind  changed,  and  it  changed  three  times 
in  that  terrible  niirht,  new  flames  broke  al- 
ways forth  in  that  direction,  where  the  e.^- 
istiau  gcle  was  calculated  to  direct  them  on 
the  Kremlin.  These  horrors  were  increas- 
ed by  the  chance  of  explosion.  There  was, 
thounh  as  vet  unknown  to  the  F'rench,  a 
magazine  of"  powder  in  the  Kremlin;  ■be- 
sides that  a  park  of  artillery,  with  its  ammu- 
nition, was  drawn  up  under  the  Emperor's 
window.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  a 
dreadful  scene.  During  the  whole  night, 
the  metropolis  hrvd  glared  with  an  untimely 
and  unnatural  light.  It  was  now  covered 
with  a  thick  and  suffocating  atmosphere,  of 
almost  palpable  smoke.  The  flames  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  French  soldiery,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  fountains  of  the  city  had  been 
rendered  inaccessible,  the  water-pipes  cut, 
and  the  fire-engines  destroyed  or  carried 
off. 

Then  came  the  reports  of  fire-balls  hav- 
ing been  found  burnii.g  in  deserted  houses  ; 
of  men  and  women,  that,  like  demons,  had 
been  seen  openly  spreading  the  flames,  and 
who  were  said  to  be  furnished  with  com- 
bustibles for  rendering  their  dreadful  work 
more  oecure.  Several  wretches  against 
whom  such  acts  had  been  charged,  were 
seized  upon,  and.  probably  without  much 
inquiry,  were  shot  on  the  spot.  While  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  roof  of 
the  Kremlin  clear  of  the  burning  brands 
which  showered  down  the  wind,  Napoleon 
watched  from  the  windows  the  course  of 
the  fire  which  devoured  his  fair  conquest, 
and  the  exclamation  burst  from  him,  "These 
»re  indeed  Scythians  !" 

The  equinoctial  gales  rose  higher  and 
higher  upon  the  third  niijnt,  and  extended 
the  flames,  with  which  there  was  no  loniier 
•ny  human  power  of  contending.  At  the 
dead  hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin  itself 


was  found  to  he  on  fire.  .\  so'.dier  of  the 
Russian  police,  charged  with  boiiig  the  in- 
cendiary, was  turned  over  to  the  summary 
vengeance  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Buona- 
parte was  then,  at  length,  persuaded,  by 
the  entreaties  (d"  all  around  him,  to  relin- 
quish his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  to  wnich, 
as  the  visible  mark  of  his  conquest,  he  had 
seemed  to  cling  with  the  tenacity  of  a  lion 
holding  a  fragment  of  his  prey.  He  en- 
countered both  difficulty  and  danger  in  re- 
tiimgfrom  the  palace,  and  before  he  could 
gain  tne  city-g,ate,  he  had  to  traverse  with 
liis  suite  streets  arched  with  fire,  and  iu 
which  the  very  air  they  breathed  was  suffo- 
cating At  length,  he  gained  tlie  open 
country,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  palace 
of  the  Czar's  called  Pctrowsky,  about  a 
French  league  from  the  city.  As  he  look- 
ed back  on  the  fire,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  autumnal  wind,  swelled  and 
surged  around  the  Kremlin,  like  an  infernal 
ocean  aro'ind  a  sable  Pandemonium,  he 
could  not  suppress  the  ominous  expression, 
"  This  bodes  us  great  misfortune.' 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed, 
and  consumed  in  a  few  days  wliat  it  had 
cost  centuries  to  raise.  "  I'alaces  and 
temples,"  says  a  Russian  author,  •'  monu- 
ments of  art,  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the 
remains  of  ages  which  had  past  away,  and 
those  which  had  been  the  creation  of  yes- 
terday ;  the  tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the 
nursery-cradles  of  the  present  generation, 
were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing 
was  left  of  Moscow  save  the  remembrance 
of  the  city,  and  the  deep  resolution  to 
avenge  its  fall."* 

The  fire  raged  till  the  I9th  with  unabated 
violence,  and  then  began  to  slacken  for 
want  of  fuel.  It  is  said,  four-fifths  of  this 
great  city  were  laid  in  ruins. 

On  the  20lh,  Buonaparte  returned  to  the 
Kremlin  ;  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  terri- 
ble scene  which  he  had  witnessed,  took 
measures  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  make 
Moscow  his  residence  for  some  time.  He 
even  caused  a  theatre  to  be  fitted  up,  and 
plays  to  be  acted  by  performers  sent  from 
Paris,  to  show  perhaps  that  it  was  not  in 
the  most  terrible  of  elements  to  overawe  his 
spirit,  or  interrupt  his  usual  habits  of  life. 
In  the  same  style  of  indifference  or  affecta- 
tion, a  set  of  very  precise  regulations  re- 
specting the  Theatre  Frauijais  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Emperor  amid  the  ruins  of  Moscow. 
He  was  not  superior  to  the  aifectation  of 
choosing  distant  places  and  foreign  capitals 
for  the  date  of  domestic  and  trilling  ordi- 
nances. It  gave  the  Emperor  an  air  of 
ubiquity,  to  issue  rules  for  a  Parisian  thea- 
tre from  the  Kremlin.  It  had  already  been 
prophesied  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  ar- 
mv  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dating  a  decree 
from  Moscow. 

The  conflagration  of  Moscow  was  so  com- 
plete in  its  devastation;  so  important  in 
its  consequences  ;  so  cfitical  in  the  mo- 
ment of  its  commencement,  that  almost  all 

*  Karamxin,  a  Russian  historian  of  eminer.ce, 
wlio<"e  works  were  expres.^ly  excepted  from  tii« 
c«nsurihip,  l>y  the  late  Emperor  .-Vtexuuiler. 
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the  eye-witnesses  have  imputed  it  to  a 
sublime,  yet  almost  horrii.'e  exertion  of 
patriotic  decision  on  the  pa.  •  of  the  Rus- 
sians, their  government,  and,  in  particular, 
of  the  governor,  Rostopchin.  Nor  has  the 
positive  denial  of  Count  Rostopchin  him- 
telt  diminished  tti9  general  conviction, 
that  the  fire  was  direcfed  by  him.  All  the 
French  oliicers  continue  to  this  day  to  as- 
cribe the  conflagration  to  persons  whom  he 
had  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and 
those   good  judges  of  the  probabilities  in 

uch  an  event,  who  have  shown  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  Moscow  shared  but 
the  fate  of  a  deserted  city,  which  is  almost 
always  burnt  as  well  as  pillaged.  We  have 
stated  elsewhere  the  arguments  on  both 
Bides  ;*  and  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  should  the  scale  of  evidence 
incline  to  the  side  of  accident.  History  will 
lose  one  of  the  grandest,  as  well  as  most 
terrible  incidents  which  she  has  on  record. 
Considered  as  a  voluntary  Russian  act,  the 
burning  of  their  capital  is  an  incident  of 
giguitic  character,  which  we  consider  with 
awe  and  terror  ;  our  fiiculties  so  confused 
by  the  immensity  of  the  object,  considered 
in  its  different  bearings,  that  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  term  it  vice  or  virtue,  patriotism 
or  vengeance. 

Whether  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  was, 
or  was  not,  the  work  of  Russian  will,  ami 
Russian  hands,  the  effects  which  it  was  to 
produce  dn  the  campaign  were  likely  to  be 
ofthe  most  important  character.  Buona- 
parte's object  in  pressing  on  to  the  capital 
at  every  risk,  was  to  grasp  a  pledge,  for  the 
redemption  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  Al- 
exander would  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  his 
own  terms.  But  the  prize  of  his  victory, 
liowever  fair  to  the  sight,  had,  like  that  fa- 
bled fruit  said  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  proved  in  the  end  but  soot  and 
ashes.  Moscow,  indeed,  he  had  seized, 
but  it  had  perished  in  his  grasp  ;  and  far 
from  being  able  to  work  upon  .Alexander's 
fears  for  its  safety,  it  was  reasonable  to 
think  that  its  total  destruction  had  produc- 
ed the  most  vehement  resentment  on  the 
part  ofthe  Russian  monarch,  since  Napole- 
on received  not  even  the  civility  of  an  an- 
swer to  his  conciliatory  letter.  And  thus 
the  acquisition  so  much  desired  as  the 
means  of  procuring  peace,  had  become,  by 
this  catastrophe,  the  cause  of  the  most  ir- 
reconcilable enmity. 

Neither  was  it  a  trifling  consideration, 
that  Napoleon  had  lost  by  this  dreadful  lire 
a  great  part  ofthe  supplies,  which  he  ex- 
pected tlie  capture  of  the  metropolis  would 
nave  contributed  for  the  support  of  his  fam- 
ished army.  Had  there  existed  in  Moscow 
the  usual  population  of  a  capital,  he  woulil 
have  found  the  usual  modes  of  furnishing 
its  markets  in  full  activity.  These, doubt- 
less, are  not  of  the  common  kind,  i'or  pro- 
visions are  sent  to  this  capital,  not.  ;vs  is  us- 
ual, from  fertile  districts  around  the  city, 
but  from  distant  regions,  whence  they  are 
brought  by  water-carriage    in  the    summer, 

•See  Appendix,  No.  II. 


and  by  sledges,  which  travel  on  '.he  ice  ano 
frozen  snow,  in  the  winter  lime.  To  Mos- 
cow, with  its  usual  inhabitants,  these  sup- 
plies must  have  been  remitted  as  usual,  lest 
the  numerous  population  of  2oO,0(JU  and  up- 
wards, should  be  famished,  as  well  as  the 
enemy's  army.  But  Moscow  deserted, — 
Moscow  burnt,  and  reduced  to  mountains 
of  cinders  and  ashes, — had  no  occasion  for 
such  supplies  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  tlie  provinces  from  which  they  were 
usually  remitted,  would  send  them  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  where  there  remained  none  to  be 
fed,  save  the  soldiers  of  the  invading  army. 
This  conviction  came  with  heavy  anticipa- 
tion on  the  Emperor  of  France  and  his 
principal  officers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and 
the  remnant  which  was  left  standing,  atford- 
ed  the  common  soldiers  an  abundance  of 
booty  during  their  short  day  of  rest  ;  and,  as 
is  their  nature,  they  enjoyed  the  present 
moment  without  thinking  of  futu..ty.  The 
army  was  dispersed  over  the  city,  p.under- 
ing  at  pleasure  whatever  they  could  find  ; 
sometimes  discovering  quantities  of  njclted 
gold  and  silver,  sometimes  rich  merchan- 
dise and  precious  articles,  of  which  thev 
knew  not  the  value  ;  sometimes  articles  of 
luxury,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
their  general  want  of  comforts,  and  even 
necessaries.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  most  tattered,  shoeless  wretches,  sit- 
ting among  bales  of  rich  merchandise,  or 
displaying  costly  shawls,  precious  furs,  and 
vestments  rich  with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
In  another  place,  there  we.'e  to  be  seen  sol- 
diers possessed  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
similar  1-uxuries,  while  the  same  individuals 
could  scarce  procure  carrion  to  eat,  or  mud- 
dy water  to  drink.  Of  sugar,  in  particular, 
they  had  such  quantities,  that  they  mixed 
it  with  their  horse-flesh  soup.  The  whole 
w-as  a  contrast  ofthe  wildest  and  most  lav- 
ish excess,  with  the  last  degree  of  necessity. 
disgusting  to  witness,  and  most  ominous  in 
its  presage.  7Viey  esteemed  themselves 
happiest  of  all.  who  could  procure  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  and  escape  by  some  hours  of  in- 
sensibility from  the  scene  of  confusion 
aniund  them. 

Napoleon  and  his  officers  toiled  hard  to 
restore  some  degree  o*"  orsranization  to  the 
army.  The  plundering,  which  couKl  not  be 
tliscontinued,  was  latterly  set  about  more 
regularly;  and  detachments  were  sent  to 
pillage  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  as  in  turn  ol 
duty.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  city,  or  confined  to  their 
quarters  in  the  buildings  which  remained 
entire.  F.vervthing  was  done  to  protect 
the  few  peasants,  who  brought  provisions  to 
the  camp  for  sale.  Nevertheless,  few  ap- 
peared, and  at  length  noi  one  was  to  be  seen. 
The  utmost  exertion,  therefore,  could  not 
it  was  obvious,  render  Moscow  a  place  oi 
rest  for  many  days;  and  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  the  route  by  which  to  leave  it,  be- 
came now  an  embarrassing  consideration. 

There  were  ihree  modes  of  proceeding 
on  evacuating  Moscow,  all  of  which  had  in 
their  turn  Napoleon's  anxious  consideralion. 
First  he  might  march  on  St.  Pelersburijh, 
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and  deal  with  the  modern,  as  he  had  with 
the  ancient  capital  of  Russia.  This  coun- 
•el  best  suited  the  daring  genius  of  Buona- 
parte, ever  bent  upon  tlie  game  bv  which  all 
IS  to  be  lost,  or  all  won.  He  even  spoke  ol' 
that  measure  as  a  thing  resolved  ;  but  Ber- 
thier  and  Bessicres  prevailed  in  convincing 
him,  tiial  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
state  of  the  roads,  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  tlie  condition  of  the  army,  rendered 
such  an  attempt  totally  desperate.  The 
second  proposed  measure,  was  to  move 
southwards  upon  the  fertile  province  of  Ka- 
U'uga,  and  thence  to  proceed  westward  to- 
wards .Smolensk,  which  was  their  first  de- 
pot. In  this  route  Napoleon  must  have 
fought  a  general  action  with  KoutousotT, 
who,  as  WTB  shall  presently  see,  had  taken 
a  position  to  the  south  of  Moscow.  This, 
indeed,  would  have  been,  in  nianv  respects, 
a  motive  with  Napoleon  to  'ake  the  route  to 
Kalougu;  but  a  second  battle  of  Borodino, 
as  obstinately  fought,  and  as  doubtful  in  its 
termination,  would  have  been  a  bad  com- 
inenccnient  for  a  retreat,  the  flanks  of  which 
would  cer'ninly  be  anncn-ed,  even  if  the 
Moldavian  army  did  not  intercept  the  front. 
The  third  plan  was,  to  return  by  the  route 
on  which  he  had  advanced,  and  on  which, 
by  a  few  places  hastily  fortified,  be  still  pre- 
served a  precarious  communication  with 
Smolensk,  Witepsk,  and  so  on  to  W'ilna. 
This  line,  liowever,  lay  through  tlie  coun- 
tries which  had  been  totally  destroyed  and 
wasted  by  the  advance  of  the  arrav,  and 
where  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  had  been 
burned  and  abandoned,  either  by  the  French 
or  the  Russians  themselves. "  To  tsdie  this 
direction  was  to  confront  famine. 

Napoleon's  hesitation  on  this  important 
point,  was  increased  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  still  adherpd  to  his  own  plan  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  by  a  triumphant 
peace  wi:lk  ,\lexander,  concluded  on  the  ru- 
ins of  his  capital.  His  mind,  which  ever 
clung  with  tenacity  to  the  opinions  he  had 
once  formed,  revolved  the  repeated  instan- 
ces in  which  his  voice  had  in  such  circum- 
stances commanded  peace,  and  dictated  the 
articles.  The  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  Alexander's  disposition  during  the  inter- 
views of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt,  had  made  him 
regard  the  Czar  as  docile,  and  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  rebuke  of  his  own  predomi- 
nant genius.  But  he  mistook  the  character 
of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  nation  he  com- 
manded. The  one,  although  he  had  hitherto 
encountered  nothing  but  defeat  and  disaster, 
was  determined  not  to  submit,  while  his  im- 
mense resources  furnished  the  means  of 
resistance.  The  other,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  have  permitted  the  sovereign  to 
a^t  otherwise,  for  the  popular  indignation 
was  now  at  spring-tide  ;  and  from  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Ciir  to  the  hut  of  the  slave,  there 
was  nothing  breathed  save  resistance  and 
revenge. 

It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  Napoleon 
ex-pected  that  .Mc.xander  would  open  some 
communication  on  the  subject  of,  or  would 
answer,  the  letter  which  he  had  sent,  dur- 
ing^the  first  nialit  he  possessed  Moscow,  bv 
a  Russian    officer.     He  grew    impatient  at 


[  length,  and  resolved  himself  to  mike  far 
ther  advances.  But  not  even  to  his  confi- 
j  dential  advisers  would  he  own  tliat  he 
;  sc'UijIit  peace  on  his  own  score  ;  he  atfect- 
I  ed  to  be  anxious  only  on  account  of  Alex- 
ander. "  He  is  my  friend,"  he  said  ;  "  a 
I  prince  of  excellent  qualities  ;  and  should  he 
yield  to  his  inclinations,  and  propose  peace, 
the  barba-ians  in  their  rage  will  dethrone 
and  put  hiui  to  death,  and  fill  the  throne 
with  some  one  less  tractable.  We  will  send 
{,'aulaincourt  to  break  the  way  for  negotia- 
tion, and  prevent  the  odium  w'hicli  Alexan- 
I  der  might  incur.  b>  being  the  tirst  to  pro- 
pose a  treaty."  The  Emperor  abode  by  this 
resolution,  excepting  in  so  far  ,as  he  was 
persuaded  with  some  difficulty  to  despatch 
General  Count  Lauriston,  his  aid-de-camp 
upon  this  embassy  ;  lest  Caulaincourt's  su- 
perior rank  of  Aiastcr  of  the  Horse,  might 
indicate  that  his  master  sought  a  treaty,  less 
for  Alexander's  security  than  his  own,  and 
that  of  his  army.  Lauriston,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Russian  character,  urg- 
ed several  doubts  against  the  policy  of  the 
mission  entrusted  to  him,  as  betraying  their 
necessity  to  the  enemy  ;  and  recommended 
that  the  army  should,  without  losing  a  day, 
commence  its  retreat  by  Kalouga,  and  the 
more  southern  route.  Buonaparte,  howev- 
er, retained  his  determination,  and  Lauris- 
ton was  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  the  parting  instruc- 
tion,— ■•  1  must  have  peace,  and  will  sacri- 
fice, to  obtain  it,  all  except  mv  honour." 

Before  we  give  the  result  of  Lauriston'a 
mission,  it  is  proper  to  trace  the  movements 
of  the  Russian  grand  army,  since  their  mel- 
ancholy march  through  the  city  of  Moscow. 
They  left  the  city  by  the  route  of  Kolomna, 
and  marched  for  two  days  in  that  direction  ; 
and  having  thus  imposed  on  tiie  enemy  a 
belief,  that  they  were  bent  in  securing  a  re- 
treat to  the  south-east,  leaving  at  once  the 
eastern  and  northern  provinces  undefended, 
Koutousoff  executed  one  of  the  most  dex- 
terous movements  of  the  Russian  army  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  He  left  (Jeneral  Win- 
zengerode,  witli  an  army  of  observation,  on 
the  Petersburgh  road,  and,  turning  to  the 
southward,  performed  a  circular  march,  of 
which  Moscow  was  the  centre,  so  as  to 
transfer  the  graml  army  to  the  route  towards 
Kalouga.  They  marched  in  stern  dejection  ; 
for  the  wind,  great  .as  the  distance  was, 
showered  among  their  ranks  the  ashes  of 
their  burning  capital,  and  in  the  darkness, 
the  flames  we'c  seen  to  rage  like  a  huge 
ocean  of  fire.  The  movement  w.as  a  bold 
one  also,  for,  although  performed  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  the  French  army,  yet 
the  ma^ch  was  for  three  days  a  flank  march, 
and  consequently  of  a  very  delicate  charac- 
ter. The  Russians  manoeuvred,  however, 
with  such  precision,  that  they  performed 
their  movement  in  perfect  safety  ;  and  while 
the  French  troops,  who  had  been  sent  in 
their  pursuit,  were  amusing  themselves  with 
pursuing  t\to  regiments  of  horse,  which  had 
been  lep./)ojhe  Kolomna  road,  they  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  grand  Russian  ar- 
my had  assumed  a  position  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Moscow,  from  which  thcv 
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«:ould  operate  upon  and  harass,  nay,  inter-  I  The  French  who  looked  on  Bhuddercd,  and 
cept  at  pleasure,  Napoleon's  line  of  commu-    cursed  the   hour  which   brought   them  into 


nication  with  Smolensk  and  with  Poland, 
and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  town  of 
Kalouga,  where  great  magazines  had  be'-n 
assembled,  and  that  of  Toula,  famed  for  the 
fabrication  of  arms  and  artillery. 

The  ardent  king  of  Naples,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  his  brother-in-law's  army, 
at  length  moved  against  their  enemies  on 
the  Kalouga  road  ;  but  little  took  place  save 
skirmishes,  by  which  the  Russians  protect- 
ed their  rear,  until  they  took  up  a  stationary 
posture  in  the  strong  position  pf  Taroutino. 
J  hey  were  here  admirably  placed  for  tlie 
purpose  of  covering  the  important  town  of 
Kalouga.  There  are  three  routes  which 
lead  from  Moscow  to  that  city  ;  and  Tarou- 
lino  being  situated  in  the  middle  road,  an 
army  placed  there  can  with  little  trouble,  by 
moving  to  the  right  or  the  left,  occupy  either 
of  the  other  two.  The  front  of  the  Russian 
position  was  covered  by  the  river  Nara. 
The  camp  was  amply  supplied  with  provis- 
ions from  the  wealthy  and  plentiful  districts 
in  the  rear  ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  country 
more  and  more  developed  itself,  recruits 
and  new-raised  regiments  arrived  faster 
than  the  exertions  of  the  veteran  .soldiers 
could  train  them  to  arms,  although  the  Rus- 
sian, from  his  docility  and  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, receives  military  discipline  with  unu- 
sual readiness.  The  Ukraine  and  Don  sent 
twenty  regiments  of  Cossacks,  most  of  them 
men  who,  having  already  served  their  stipu- 
lated time,  were  excused  from  military  du- 
ty, but  who  universally  assumed  the  lance 
and  sabre  at  a  crisis  of  such  emergency. 

Murat  at  the  same  time  pressed  forwai-d 
to  establish  himself  in  front  of  the  Russian 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  mo- 
tions. In  his  progress,  he  passed  what  had 
been  a  splendid  domain,  belonging  to  Count 
Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Moscow  It 
was  in  ashes;  and  a  letter  from  the  propri- 
etor informed  the  P'rench  he  had  destroyed 
it,  lest  it  should  give  an  invader  comfort  or 


collision  v<ith  enemies  of  such  a  r jgged  and 
inexorable  disposition.  The  patriotism  of 
the  peasants  in  general  had  been  turned  to 
still  better  account  by  the  partisan  or  gue- 
rilla warfare,  for  which  Spain  had  given  an 
example. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennis  DavidofT,  who 
became  well  known  to  the  French  by  the 
name  of  le  Capltaine  Noir,  had  suggested 
this  species  of  war  to  Prince  Bagration,  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Borodino ;  and 
had  obtained  distinguished  success  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  Cossacks  ar.d  Hus- 
sars, by  his  operations  on  the  route  bctwi.il 
Gjatz  and  VViazma.  in  cutting  off  supplies, 
and  defeating  small  detached  parties  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  s-peedily  put  at  the  head 
of  a  much  larger  force  ;  and  other  free  corps 
of  the  same  kind  were  raised,  with  brave  and 
active  spirits  at  their  head.  They  scour- 
ed the  country,  infested  the  French  lines  of 
communication,  drove  in  their  outposts, 
and  distressed  them  on  every  point. 

The  peasants  also  took  arms,  and  formed 
themselves  into  bodies  of  partisans,  render- 
ed formidable  by  their  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  woods,  by-paths,  and  passes.  They 
have  a  natural  contempt  for  foreigners,  for 
whom  they  have  no  other  name  than  '"deaf 
and  dumb,"  to  denote  their  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  language.  The  events  of  the 
campaign,  especially  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  had  converted  their  scorn  into 
deadly  hatred;  and  whatever  soldier  of  Na- 
poleon fell  into  their  hands,  was  put  to  death 
without  scruple  or  pity. 

Meantime  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  which 
afforded  the  best  means  of  cha.-itising  and 
repressing  these  bands,  gradually  declined 
under  hard  work  and  want  of  subsistence; 
and,  although  little  used  to  droop  or  distress 
hiijiself  about  the  future,  the  King  of  Na- 
ples wrote  repeatedly  from  his  advanced 
post,  to  press  Napoleon  no  longer  to  delay 
a  retreat  which  was  become  absolutely  ne- 


shelter.*  The  same  spirit  possessed  the  I  cessary.  It  was  while  matters  were  in  this 
peasantry.  They  set  fire  to  their  hamlets,  1  state  tiiat  Ccueral  Laurislon  arrived  at  the 
wherever  they  could  be  of  use  to  the  iiiva-  I  Russian  outposts,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
ders  ;  proclaimed  the  punishment  of  death  dilliculty,  real  or  affected,  was  at  length 
to  all  of  their  own  order,  who,  from  avarice  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Koutousoff, 
or  fear,  should  be  tempted  to  supi)ly  the  en-    atmidnigh.  on  the  5tli  October.     His  recep 


'inv  with  provisions  ;  and  they  inflicted  it 
without  mercy  on  such  as  incurred  the  pen- 
alty. It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  when  the 
French,  in  order  to  induce  their  refractory 
prisoners  to  labour  in  their  service,  branded 
some  of  them  on  the  hand  with  the  letter 
N,  as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  serfs  of  Na- 
poleon, one  peasant  laid  his  branded  hand 
on  a  log  of  wood,  and  struck  it  olV  with  the 
Txe  which  he  held  in  the  other,  in  order  to 
free    himself  from  the  supposed   thraldom. 


*  "  Frenchmer,"  thig  was  the  tenor  of  this  re- 
markable intima'ion,  "  for  eight  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  embellish  this  my  lamily  resitleiice. 
Tiie  inhabitants,  1701)  in  number,  wiU  leave  it  ns 
you  approach  j  ivnd  it  will  be  recluceil  to  ashes, 
Ihat  not  one  ot  you  mny  pollute  it  by  your  presence. 
I  have  left  you  two  palaces  in  Moscow,  with  their 
furniture,  worth  half  a  million  of  rubles.  Here 
fou  will  only  tiuil  ashes." 


tion  was  such  as  to  make  him  consider  him- 
self a  welcome  envoy. 

Laiiriston  opened  his  business  with  a  pro- 
posal for  exchange  ui'  prisoners,  which  was 
of  course  declined  On  the  part  of  Koutou- 
soff,  aware,  that  while  soldiers  were  plenty 
among  the  Russians,  the  ranks  of  Napoleon 
must  become  every  day  thinner.  Lauriston 
iiex't  introduced  the  subject  of  the  indepen- 
dent bands,  and  proposed  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  this  species  of  unusual  war,  in 
which  so  many  cruelties  were  committed. 
Koutousoffreprie'\l,tliat  this  kind  of  partisan 
war  did  not  depend  on  liis  orders,  but  arose 
from  the  native  spirit  of  the  rcuiiilry.  whicli 
led  the  Russians  to  regard  the  Freurii  inva- 
sion as  an  incursion  of  Tartars,  ticneral 
Lauriston  then  entered  on  the  real  business 
of  his  mission,  by  asking  wliether  •'  this 
1  war,  which  had  assumed  such  an  unheard- 
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of  character,  was  to  last  for  ever  ;"  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  his  master  the  Em- 
peror of  France's  sincere  desire,  to  termi- 
nate hostilities  between  two  great  and  gen- 
erous nations. 

The  astucious  ohl  Russian  saw  Buona- 
parte's evident  necessity  in  his  affected 
wish  for  peace,  ami  immediately  adopted 
ihe  course  most  likely  to  gain  time,  which 
must  at  once  increase  the  ditficulties  of  the 
Fiench.  and  his  own  power  of  availing  him- 
self of  them.  He  affected  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  a  pacification,  but  declared  he 
was  absolutely  prohibited  either \o  receive 
any  proposal  to  that  effect  himself,  or  to 
Ira.ismit  such  to  the  Emperor.  He  there- 
fore declined  to  grant  (General  I.auriston 
the  desired  passport  to  the  presence  of 
.Alexander,  but  he  oHered  to  send  Cieneral 
W'olkonsky,  an  aid-dc-camp  of  the  Czar,  to 
learn  his  imperial  pleasure. 

The  express  charge  which  L.auriston  had 
received  from  his  master,  that  peace  was  to 
be  obtained  on  any  terms  not  inferring  dis- 
honour, did  not  permit  him  to  object  to 
'.his  arrangement.  He  was  even  encour- 
aged to  hope  it  might  prove  effectual,  so 
much  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  (icner- 
al  Koutousotijand  the  officers  of  his  milita- 
ry family,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  deplore 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  went  so 
fir  as  to  say,  that  this  annunciation  of  a 
treaty  would  be  received  at  Petersbargh 
with  public  re}oicings.  These  accounts 
being  transmitted  tor^apoleon,  lulled  him 
into  a  false  security.  He  returned  to  his 
original  opinion,  which  had  been  shaken, 
but  not  subverted;  and  announced  to  his 
generals,  with  much  satisf.tction,  that  they 
had  b'lt  to  wait  a  fortniglit  for  a  triumphant 
pacification.  He  boasted  his  own  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  character,  and 
declared,  that  on  the  arrival  of  his  overture 
for  peace,  Petcrsburgh  would  be  full  of  bon- 
fires. 

Xapoleon,  however,  w,as  not  so  confi- 
dent of  peace  as  to  approve  a  singular  sort 
of  armistice  which  Murat  had  entered  into 
with  the  Russians.  It  was  to  be  broken 
off,  on  an  intimation  of  three  hours'  space, 
by  either  party  to  the  other  ;  and,  while  in 
existence,  it  only  subsisted  along  the  fronts 
of  the  two  armies,  leaving  the  Russians  at 
liberty  to  carry  on  their  partisan  war  on 
the  flanks  a.s  much  as  ever.  The  French 
could  not  obtain  a  load  of  furze,  or  a  cart 
of  provisions,  without  ilghling  for  it,  and 
often  to  disadvantage.  .\  lari;e  party  of 
llie  dragoons  of  t!ie  Iinperal  (Juard  were 
furprispd  and  piked  by  the  Cossacks.  Two 
considerable  convoys  were  surprised  and 
cut  off  on  the  road  to  Mojaisk,  the  only 
communication  which  the  French  army 
had  with  its  magazines  and  reinforcements. 
The  French  were  surprised,  and  lost  a  de- 
tachment in  tSe  town  of  \'ereia.  on  .Murat's 
left  Hank.  Thus  the  war  continued  every- 
where, except  on  the  front  of  the  armies, 
where  it  had  the  greatest  chance  to  be  fli- 
vourable  to  the  F'rench. 

This  bad  policy  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
Napoleon,  who  had  refused  to  authorize 
the  armistice,  but  to  the  vanity  of  Murat, 


under  whose  authority  it  was  still  observ- 
ed. It  gave  him  an  oppnrtur.ily  of  amus- 
ing himself,  by  caracoling  on  the  neutral 
ground  betwixt  the  camps,  disphning  his 
handsome  form,  gallant  horseniansliii),  and 
splendid  dresses,  to  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides;  receiving  the  respectful  salt' tes  of 
tlie  Russian  patrols,  and  the  applause  of  the 
(.'ossacks.  These  last  used  to  crowd  around 
him,  partly  in  real  admiration  of  his  chival- 
rous appearance  and  character,  which  wa^ 
of  a  kind  to  captivate  these  pri'^iitivc  war- 
riors, and  partly,  doubtless,  from  their  nat- 
ural shrewdness,  which  saw  the  utility  of 
m;iintaining  his  delusion.  They  called 
him  their  Hettinan  ;  and  he  was  so  intox- 
icated with  their  applause,  as  to  have  been 
Slid  to  nourish  the  wild  idea  of  becoming 
in  earnest  King  of  the  Cossacks. 

Such  delusions  could  not  for  ever  lull 
Murat's  viirilance  to  sleep.  The  war  was 
all  around  him,  and  his  forces  were  sinking 
under  a  succession  of  petty  hosiilitios  ; 
while  the  continual  rolling  of  drums,  a.id 
the  frequent  platoon  firing,  heard  from  be- 
hind the  Russian  encampment,  intimated 
Iiow  busily  tliey  were  engaged  .11  drilling 
numerous  bodies  of  fresh  recruits.  The 
Russian  officers  at  the  outposts  began  to 
hold  ominous  language,  and  ask  the  French 
if  they  had  made  a  conioosition  witli  the 
iVorthern  Winter,  Russia's  most  fearful  al 
ly.  •'  -Stay  another  fortnight,"  they  said, 
"  and  your  nails  will  drop  oti",  and  your  fin- 
gers fall  from  your  hands,  V\m  boughs  I'rom 
a  blighted  tree.'  The  numbers  of  the 
Cossacks  increased  so  much,  as  to  resenihla 
one  of  the  ancient  Scythian  emigrations ; 
and  wild  and  fantastic  figures,  on  unbroken 
horses,  whose  manes  .owept  the  ground, 
seemed  to  announce  that  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  desert  had  sent  forth  their 
inhabitants.  Their  gray-bearded  chiefs 
sometimes  held  expostulations  with  the 
French  officers,  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  which  soothed  the  ears  of  .Murat. 
•'  Had  you  not,"  they  said,  "  in  France, 
food  enough,  water  enough,  air  enough,  to 
subsist  you  while  you  lived,— e?.rll)  enough 
to  cover  you  when  you  died ;  and  why 
come  you  to  enrich  our  soil  v.'ith  your  re- 
mains, which  by  right  belong  to  tlie  land 
where  you  were  born  V  .S  ich  evil  bode- 
ments  affected  the  van  of  the  army,  from 
whence  Murat  transmitted  them  to  the 
Emperor. 

Iiiiniured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Kremlin, 
Napoleon  persisted  in  awaiting  the  answer 
to  the  letter  despatched  by  I.auriston.  It 
had  been  sent  to  Petersburgli  on  the  Ot'.i, 
and  an  answer  could  not  be  expected  be- 
fore the  2Gth.  To  have  moved  before  that 
period,  mightbe  thoughlprudent  in  a  milita- 
ry point  of  view  ;  but,  pcditically  consider- 
ed, it  would  greatly  inuiro  his  reputation 
for  sagacity,  and  destroy  the  impression  of 
his  iiifallii)ility.  Thus  sensible,  and  al- 
most admitting  that  he  ivas  wrong,  he  de- 
termined, nevertheless  to  persevere  in  the 
course  he  had  chosen,  .n  hopes  that  For- 
tune, which  never  before  failed  him,  might 
vet  stand  his  friend  in  extremity. 

A  bold  scheme   is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
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gested  by  Daru,  to  turn  Moscow  into  an  en- 
trenched camp,  and  occupy  it  as  winter- 
quarters.  'I'liey  might  kill  the  remainder 
of  the  horses,  he  said,  and  salt  them  down  ; 
foraging  must  do  the  rest.  Napoleon  ap- 
proved of  what  he  termed  a  Lion's  coun- 
sel. But  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  in 
France,  from  which  this  plan  would  have 
Kecluded  them  for  si.i  months,  induced  him 
finally  to  reject  it.  It  might  be  added,  that 
the  obtaining  supplies  by  marauding  was 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  dilEcult, 
as  winter  and  the  scarcity  increased,  es- 
pecially now  that  the  country  around 
Moscow  was  completely  ruined.  Besides, 
if  Napoleon  fixed  himself  at  Moscow  for 
the  winter,  not  only  his  line  of  communica- 
tions, hut  Lithuania,  and  the  Grand  Duchy, 
which  formed  the  base  of  his  operations, 
ran  every  risk  of  being  invaded.  On  the 
Bouth-west,  the  dubious  faith  of  Austria 
was  all  he  had  to  trust  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  united  armies  of  Tchitcha- 
goffand  Tormasofr,  which  might  be  aug- 
mented to  100,000  men,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna.  On 
the  nor  hern  extremity  of  his  general  line 
of  operations,  Macdonald  and  St.  Cyr  might 
prove  unable  to  res.st  Wittgenstein  and 
Steingel  ;  and  he  had  in  his  rear  Prussia,  the 
population  of  which  Napoleon  justly  con- 
Bidered  as  ready  to  take  arms  against  him 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The 
scheme,  therefore,  for  occupying  winter- 
quarters  at  Moscow  was  rejected  as  fraught 
with  dangers. 

Even  when  appearances  of  a  fall  of  snow 
reminded  the  Emperor  of  the  climate 
which  he  was  braving,  his  preparations  for 
retreat  were  tlowly  and  reluctantly  made  ; 
and  some  of  them  were  dictated  by  his  van- 
ity, rather  than  his  judgment.  All  the  pic- 
tures, images,  and  ornaments  of  the  church- 
es, which  wcrc'*left  unburnt,  were  collected, 
and  loaded  upon  wains,  to  follow  tlie  line  of 
marcii,  already  too  much  encumbered  with 
baggage.  A  gigantic  cross,  which  stood  on 
the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  the  tallest  stee- 
ple of  Moscow,  v/as  dismounted  with  much 
labour,  that  it  might  add  to  the  trophies, 
which  were  already  sufficiently  cumbrous. 
On  the  same  jirinciple.  Napoleon  was  an- 
gry when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  some  of 
his  immense  train  of  artillery,  which  was 
greatly  too  nume.rous  for  the  reduced  size  of 


his  army.  "  He  would  leave  no  trophj 
for  the  Kussians  to  triumph  over."  Thai 
ail  the  artillery  and  baggage  might  be  trans- 
ported, he  surprised  his  officers  bv  an  oraei 
to  buy  twenty  thousand  horses,  where,  per- 
haps, there  was  not  an  hundred  to  be  sold, 
and  when  those  which  they  had  already 
were  daily  dying  for  want  of  forage.  The 
latter  article,  he  ordered,  should  be  provid- 
ed for  two  months,  in  depots  on  his  route. 
This  mandate  might  make  known  his  wants  ; 
but  as  it  certainly  could  contribute  little  to 
supply  them,  it  must  only  have  been  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  .appearances. 
Perhaps  the  desire  to  iiave  somee.xcuse  to 
himself  and  others  for  indulging  in  his  lin 
gering  wish  to  remain  a  day  or  two  longer 
to  await  the  answer  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
might  be  a  secret  cause  of  issuing  orders, 
which  must  occasion  some  inquiry  ere  it 
could  be  reported  in  what  extent  they  could 
be  obeyed. 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  the  rash  in- 
dulgence of  a  groundless  hope.  The  Em 
peror  .\lexander  refused  to  hear  of  any  ne- 
gotiation for  peace,  and  took  no  other  no- 
tice of  that  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
him  by  Walkonsky  than  to  pass  a  censure 
on  the  Russian  officers  concerned,  and 
Prince  KoutousoS'  himself,  for  having  had 
the  least  intercourse  with  the  French  gen- 
erals. He  reminued  the  Generalissimo 
how  positive  his  instructions  had  been  on 
this  subject,  and  that  he  had  enjoined  him 
on  no  account  to  enter  into  negotiations  or 
correspondence  with  the  invaders  ;  and  he 
revived  and  enforced  his  injunctions  to  that 
effect. 

The  sagacious  general  was  not,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  greatly  affected  by  a  rebuke 
which  was  only  given  for  form's  s.ike.  He 
made  his  soldiers  acquainted  with  the  Em- 
peror's unalterable  resolution  to  give  no 
terms  to  the  invaders  ;  and  spreading 
through  the  camp,  .■>'.  the  same  time,  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  Salamanca,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Madrid,  pointing  out  to  them, 
that  Frenchmen,  like  others,  were  liable  to 
defeat  ;  and  called  on  his  soldiers  to  emu- 
late the  courage  of  the  British  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Spaniards.  While  the  minds  of 
tlie  soldiery  were  thus  e.xcited  and  encour- 
aged, Koutousoff  took  measures  for  antici- 
pating Napoleon,  by  putting  an  end  to  th« 
armistice  and  assuming  an  offensive  posture. 
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HuraVs  Armislire  broken  off— He  is  attarked  and  defeated. — Sapolcon  leaves  Moscoia 
on  \\)lh  October. — Bloody  Skirmish  at  Mala-Yarowslavetz. — .Xupoleon  in  great  dan- 
ger tvfiile  reconnoitring— tie  retreats  to  V'ereia,  where  he  meets  Murtier  and  the  Youn^ 
Guard. —  \Vir,zeiygerode  made  prisoner,  and  insulted  by  Buonaparte. —  'J'he  Kremlin 
it  blown  up  by  the  French. — .Xapoleon  continues  his  retreat  tou-ards  Poland— Its  Hor- 
ror*.— Conjlicl  near  IV'iazma.  on  3d  yooarrtber.  where  the  trench  lose  4O00  men  — 
Cross  the  river  Wiazma  during  the  night.— Proceedings  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  — lit 
reaches  Smolensk,  in  great  distress,  on  the  \Mh. —  ISuonapartc  arrives  ai  Smolensk, 
tcilS  the  headmost  division  of  the  llrand  Army. — Sketch  of  the  calamitous  ritreat  of 
Ney's  Division. —  The  whole  French  Army  now  collected  at  Smolensk. — Jietrospect  uf 
procrtdings  on  the  extreme  Jiunkx  of  Xapoleon's  line  of  advance. — Cautious  conduct 
uf  I'tince  Schwartzenbcrg. —  IX'inzengcrode  freed  on  his  road  to  Paris,  by  a  body  of 
Cossccks. —  Tchilchagoff  occupies  Minsk  on  \ith  Aovetnber.  and  Lambert,  one  of  his 
(Jeocrals,  captures  I>orizo[)',  after  severe  fighting.— Perilous  situation  of  JS'apoleon. 

Flayed  cats  and  horse-flesh  were  tlie  dain- 
!  tics  found  in  the  King  of  Naples"  kitchen. 
}      it  was  the  18th  of  October  when  tirst  the 
noise  of  tlie  cannon,  and  soon  after,  the  ar- 
rival of  an  orticer,  brouglit   intelligence  of 
I  this  mishao  to  Buonaparte.     His  enerjjv  ol' 
character,  which  had  appeared  to  slumber 
I  during  the  days  he  had  spent   in   a  speciesj 
I  of  irresolution  at  Moscow,  seemed  at  once 
I  restored.    He  poured  forth,  without  liesita- 
j  lion,  a  torrent  of  orders  suited  for  the  occa- 
sion, diieclin^T  the   march  of  the  troops  to 
support  Murat  at  Worodonow.     Notwitfi- 
'  standing  the   miscellaneous   variety  of  di- 
I  rections,  each  was  distinct  in  itself,   yet 
critically  connected  with  the   others,  so  as 
to  form,  on  the  whole,  a  perfect  and  well 
connected  plan  of  movements.     Part  of  the 
I  army  marched  that  night ;  the  rest  had  their 
I  route  for  the   next  morning.      A  sjarrison, 
I  under  Mareschal  Mortier,  was  left  as  a  rear 
!  guard  in  the  Kremlin ;  from  which   it  may 
1  be  inferred  that  Napoleon  did  not  as  yet  m- 
I  tend  a  fi.ial  retreat. 

On  the  19tli  October,  before  day-break, 
I  the  F.raperor  in  person  left  Moscow,  after 
1  an    abode    of   thirty-four   days.      "  Let   us 
'  march,"  he  said,  "  on  Kalouga,  and  woe  to 
I  those  who  shall  oppose  us."      In  this  brief 
j  sentence  he  announced  the  whole  plan  of 
■  his  retreat,  'vhich  was   to   defeat  the  army 
'  of  KoutousofT,  or  compel  him  to  retire,  and 
!  then  himself  to  return  to  the  frontiers  of 
I  Poland,  by  the  unwasted  route  of  Kalouga, 
I  Medyn,  Ynkowo,  Elnia.  and  Sn^iolensk. 
I      The  French  army,  which  now  filed  from 
'  the  gates  of  Moscow,  and  which  continued 
1  to  move  on  in  a  living  mnss  for  many  hours, 
comprehended  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
I  ty  thousand  men,  indifTcrently  well  appoint- 
i  ed,  and    marching   in  good   order.     They 
J  were  followed  by  no  less  than  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces   of  cannon,  a  train  beyond 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  l%vo  thou- 
sand  artillerv    wagons.     So  far   the   march 
had  a  martial  and  imposing  aspect.     But  in 
the  rear  of  these  came  a  confused  crowd  of 
'  many  thousands,  consisting  of  followers  of 
the  camp,  stra^'Hers  who  had  rejoined   it, 
r  and  prisoneis,  many  of  them  em|>loyed   in 
carrying,  or  driving  foi.vard    in    wheelbar- 
rows, the  spoil  of  the  conquerors. 
I      Among  these  were   French  families  for- 
merly inhabitants  of  Moscow,  and  compos- 
'  ing   what   wa.s   called  the   French   col  )ny 


It  was  easy  to  make  Murat  himself  the  ac- 
tive person  in  breaking  off  the  armistice,  a 
step  w!:iih  the  Russian  general  preferred, 
iesi  a  fornial  intimation  of  rupture  on  his 
own  side,  might  '.ead  the  King  of  Naples  to 
suspect  his  further  purpose.  .Accordingly, 
a  Cossack  having  fired  his  carabine  when 
.Mur.it  was  examining  the  advanced  guards, 
irritated,  ns  it  was  desiuned  to  do,  that  fiery 
soldier,  and  induced  iiim  to  announce  to  the 
Hussian  generals  that  the  armistice  was  end- 
ed. Tfie  P.uss'  ins  were  the  first  to  com- 
mence hnrtiliiies. 

The  can  p.  or  position,  which  Murat  oc- 
cupied, Wurodonow,  was  covered  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  centre,  by  a  rivulet  or 
brook,  rviniing  in  a  deep  ravine  ;  but  the 
stream  taki.-.g  anotiier  direction,  left  a  good 
part  of  the  i»ft  wing  uncovered,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  exposed  to  surprise  from 
a  wood  coveri.ig  a  little  plain  where  his  left 
rested.  Tie  sum  of  ^lurat's  force,  which 
CJiisistcd  of  the  cavalry,  and  Foniatowski's 
division,  was  computed  to  be  upwards  of 
thirty  .nousand.  it  is  singular  that  since 
tne  King  of  Naples  expected  an  attack,  as 
was  intimated  by  his  letle-  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  plac- 
ing videttes  and  advanced  guards  in  the 
woody  plain.  But  the  French,  from  their 
long  train  of  success,  were  accustomed  to 
despise  their  enemies,  and  to  considffr  a 
surprise  as  a  species  of  affront  wiiich  they 
were  never  to  De  e.vprsed  to. 

The  Russians  had  laid  a  plan,  which,  had 
It  been  dexterously  executed,  must  have  de- 
stroyed the  whole  Fiench  advanced  guard. 
.\n  att.ack  upon  the  left  of  Murat's  position, 
by  two  Hussian  columns,  under  Count  Or- 
lof  DennizolT,  was  completely  successful ; 
but  two  other  columns,  by  whom  he  should 
Lave  been  supported,  did  not  arrive  in  lime 
upon  the  point  of  action  ;  the  Poles,  under 
Poniatowski.  made  a  glorious  defence  upon 
flie  right,  and  the  vanguard  was  saved  from 
utt»r  destruction.  But  there  was  a  com- 
plete defeat ;  the  King  of  Naples,  lost  his 
cai.non,  his  position,  and  his  baggage,  had 
two  thousand  men  killed,  and  lost  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners.  The  French  cavalry, 
except  a  few  of  those  belonging  to  the 
puird.  might  be  said  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Fverything  which  the  Russians  saw  in  the 
enemies'  camp,  convinced  them  of  tlie  dis- 
Irens  to  u  hich  the   French   were  reduced. 
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there,  who  couIJ  no  longr^r  reckon  upon  it 
as  a  safe  nlace  of  abode,  and  who  took  the 
opportunit)-  of  retiring  with  their  country- 
men. Thtre  was,  besides,  a  ini.\lure  and 
confusion  of  all  imaginable  kind  of  carria- 
ges, charged  with  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  as  well  those 
trophies  which  Napoleon  had  seized  upon 
to  amuse  the  Parisians,  as  what  had  been 
seized  by  individuals.  This  miscellaneous 
crowd  ifsembled,  according  to  Segur,  a 
horde  of  Tartars  returning  from  a  success- 
ful invasion. 

There  were,  as  has  been  said,  three  routes 
from  Moskow  to  Kalouga.  The  central,  or 
old  road,  was  that  upon  which  the  Russians 
lay  encamped  at  their  grand  position  of  Ta- 
routino,  and  in  front  of  it  was  that  of  Wo- 
rodonf)w,  or  Ynkowo,  where  they  had  so 
lately  defeated  Murat.  Napoleon  advanced 
a  day's  march  on  this  route,  in  order  to  in- 
duce Koutousoff  to  bplieve  that  he  propos- 
ed to  attack  his  army  in  front ;  butlliis  was 
only  a  feint,  lor  on  the  next  day,  he  turned 
off  by  cross-roads  into  the  eastern,  or  new- 
road  to  Kalouga,  with  the  view  of  advanc- 
ing by  that  rouie  until  he  should  be  past 
the  Russian  camp  at  Taroutino,  on  the  right 
flank,  and  then  of  again  crossing  from  the 
new  road  to  the  old  one,  and  thus  getting 
possession  of  Borowsk  and  Mala-Yarowsla- 
vetz,  towns  on  the  same  road  to  the  south- 
ward of  Taroutino.  Vhus  the  Russian  po- 
sition would  be  turned  and  avoided,  while 
the  main  bo^y  of  the  French  Emperor  would 
be  interposed  betwixt  Koutousoff  and  Ka- 
louga, and  the  fertile  southern  provinces 
laid  open  to  supply  his  army. 

On  the  23d,  the  Emperor  with  his  main 
body  attained  Borowsk,  and  learned  that 
the  division  of  Delzons,  which  formed  his 
vanguard,  had  occupied  Mala-Yarowslavetz 
without  opposition.  Thus  far  all  seemed 
to  have  succeeded  according  to  Napoleon's 
wish. 

But  Koutousoff,  so  soon  as  he  was  aware 
of  the  danger  iii  which  he  stood  of  being  cut 
off  from  Kalouga,  retaliated  upon  Napoleon 
his  own  manoeuvre,  and  detached  Generals 
loktorofl'  and  Fiaefskoi  to  the  southward 
with  a  strong  division,  to  outmarch  the 
French,  and  occupy  the  position  of  Mala- 
Yarov  slavetz,  or  to  regain  it  if  it  was  tak- 
en. He  himself  breaking  up  his  camp  at 
Taroutino,  followed  with  his  whole  army 
by  the  road  of  Lectazowo,  and  marched  so 
rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  French  army,  a:i(l 
reach  the  southward  of  Mala-Yarowslavetz, 
and  consequently  again  interpose  himself 
between  Napoleon  and  Kalouga. 

Mala-Yarowslavetz,  offers  a  strong  posi- 
tion. The  town  is  built  on  a  rapid  declivi- 
ty, broken  with  cliffs,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  river  Louja.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Louja,  and  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  a  small  plain 
with  some  huts,  where  Delzons'  army  bi- 
vouacked, having  stationed  two  battalions 
to  defend  the  town,  and  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy.  About  four  in  the 
•norning,  when  all  were  asleep,  save  the 
'ew  sentinels  who  kept  a  careless  watch, 
the  Russians  rushcJ   into  the  place  with 


dreadful  outcries,  drove  the  two  battalions 
out  of  the  town,  and  pushed  them  do.vn  the 
declivity  and  across  the  Louja  to  their  main 
body.  The  noise  of  the  artillery  drew  the 
attention  vif  Eugene  the  Viceroy,  who  be- 
ing only  about  three  leagues  from  the  scene 
of  action,  arrived  there  about  the  dawn. 
The  soldiers  of  Delzons'  division  were  then 
discovered  struggling  to  regain  the  south- 
ern bank  on  which  the  town  was  situated 
Encouraged  by  the  approach  of  Eugene 
Delzons  pushed  forward  across  the  bridge 
repelled  the  Russians,  gained  the  middU 
of  the  village,  and  was  shot  dead.  His  bro 
ther,  who  endeavoured  to  drag  the  gener- 
al's body  from  the  spot,  incurred  the  same 
fate.  General  Guilleminot  succeeded  to 
the  command,  and  Lhrew  a  strong  party  of 
i'rench  into  the  church,  which  served  as  a 
citadel  during  the  continuance  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  Russians  rushed  in  once  more, 
and  drove  Guilleminot  back  to  the  bridge 
He  was,  however,  succoured  by  Prince 
Eugene,  who,  after  various  less  serious  at- 
tempts, directed  a  whole  division  on  the 
town. 

Mala-Yarowslavetz  was  then  recovered 
by  the  French  ;  but,  on  reconnoitring  a 
little  farther,  the  whole  of  KoutousofPs  ar- 
my appeared  on  the  plain  beyond  it,  up- 
wards of  100,000  men  in  number,  and  al- 
ready possessed  of  a  good  position,  which 
they  were  improving  by  entrenchments. 
Reinforcements  from  the  Russian  ranks  im- 
mediately attacked  the  French,  who  were 
driven  back  on  the  town,  which  being  com- 
posed of  wooden  huts,  was  now  in  flames, 
and  the  French  were  again  dispossessed  of 
Mala-Yarowslavetz.  The  miserable  ruins 
of  this  place  were  five  times  won  and  lost. 
.\t  length,  as  the  main  body  of  the  Grind 
Army  came  up  under  Napoleon  him.self,  he 
found  the  French  still  in  possession  of  the 
disputed  village  and  its  steep  bank.  But 
beyond  them  lay  the  numerous  Russian  ar- 
my stationed  and  entrenched,  supported  by 
a  very  large  train  of  artillery,  and  seeming 
to  render  a  battle  absolutely  indispensable 
to  dislodge  them  from  the  position  they  had 
taken,  and  the  fortif cations  with  which 
they  had  secured  themselves. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor,  the  hut  of  a  poor 
weaver,  divided  by  a  screen,  which  served 
as  the  only  partition.  Here  he  received 
and  meditated  upon  the  reports  of  his  gen- 
erals, together  with  their  opinions,  and 
lenrned,  to  his  distress,  that  Bessicres,  ana  « 
other  good  officers,  reported  that  the  posi 
tion  occupied  by  Koutousoff  was  unassaila- 
ble. He  resolved  to  judge  with  his  own 
eyes  on  the  ne.\t  day,  and  in  the  meantime 
turned  a  negligent  ear  to  the  reports  which 
informed  him  that  the  Cossacks  were  steal- 
ing through  the  woods,  and  insinuating 
themselves  betwixt  him  and  his  advanced 
guard. 
I  At  dawning  Napoleon  mounted  his  hoise, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre,  and  incurred  in  the 
attempt  a  great  risk  of  his  life  or  .'rcedom. 
I  It  was  about  day  break,  when,  as  .ittended 
i  by  his  staff  and  orderly  soldiers,  ho  cross/>d 
I  the  little  plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
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Loiija  in  order  to  gain  the  bridge,  the  level 
ground  was  suildtiily  filled  with  fugitives, 
111  the  rear  ot  whom  appeared  some  bliick 
maisses.  At  first,  the  cries  they  made  seem- 
ed to  be  those  of  Vive  I'l'.mpereur ;  but  the 
wild  hourra  of  the  Cossacks,  and  tiie  swift- 
ness of  their  advance,  soon  announced  the 
children  of  the  desert.  '•  It  is  the  Cos- 
eacks,"  said  Rapp,  seizing  tlie  reigns  of  the 
Emperor's  bridle.  '•  You  must  turn  back." 
Napoleon  refused  to  retreat,  drew  his 
sword,  as  did  his  attendants,  and  placed 
tiienisclves  on  the  side  of  the  highway. 
Rapp"s  horse  was  wounded,  and  borne  down 
by  one  of  these  lancers  ;  but  the  Rinperor 
and  suite  preserved  their  liberty  by  standing 
their  ground,  while  the  cloud  of  Cossacks, 
more  intent  on  plunder  than  prisoners,  past 
them  within  lance's  length,  without  observ- 
ing the  inestimable  prey  which  was  within 
their  grasp,  and  threw  themselves  upon 
some  carriages  which  were  more  attractive. 
Tlie  arrival  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard 
cleared  the  plain  of  this  desultory  but  ven- 
turous and  pertinacious  enemy;  and  Napo- 
.*eon  proceeded  to  cross  the  river  and  as- 
cend the  further  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring.  In  the  meantmie  the  au- 
dacity of  the  Cossacks  in  their  retreat,  was 
equal  to  the  wild  character  of  their  ad- 
vance. They  halted  between  the  intervals 
of  the  F'rench  cavalry  to  load  their  pistols 
and  carabines,  perfectly  secure  that  if  press- 
ed, their  horses,  at  a  touch  of  the  whip 
which  is  attached  to  their  bridle,  would 
outstrip  the  exhausted  chargers  of  the 
French  Imperir^l  Guard. 

When  the  plain  w,as  attained.  Napoleon 
saw  on  the  front,  and  barring  the  road  to 
Kalouga,  KoutousolT,  strongly  posteil  with 
upwards  of  100,000  men.  and'on  the  right, 
I'latofT  and  C,000  Cossacks,  with  artillery. 
To  this  belonged  the  Pulk  which  he  had 
just  encountered,  and  who  were  returning 
from  the  flanks  of  his  line,  loaded  with  boo- 
ty, while  others  seemed  to  meditate  a  sinv 
il.ar  attack.  He  returned  to  his  miserable 
head-quarters,  after  having  finished  his  re- 
connoitring party. 

.A  second  council  of  war  was  held,  in  I 
which  Buonaparte,  having  heard  the  con-  I 
dieting  opinions  of  Murat,  who  gave  his  ad- 
vice for  attacking  Koutousoff,  and  of  l)a- 
voust,  who  considered  the  position  of  the 
Russian  general  as  one  which,  covering  a  I 
long  succession  of  defiles,  might  be  defend-  ' 
ed  inch  by  inch,  at  length  found  himself 
obliged  to  decide  between  the  angry  chiefs, 
and  with  a  grief  which  seemed  to  deprive 
Dim  of  his  senses  for  a  little  while,  gave  the 
inusual  ord(!rs — to  retreat.  Buonaparte's 
»wn  personal  experience  had  convinced 
Dim  how  much,  in  advancinir.  his  flanks 
frould  be  exposed  to  the  Hettman  and  his 
Cossacks,  who  had  mustered  in  great  force 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Medyn.  Other  in- 
telligence informed  him  that  his  rear  had 
been  att.acked  by  another  body  of  Cossacks 
coining  from  Twer,  and  ^vho  belonged  not 
to  KoiitousolTs  army,  but  to  another  Rus- 
»ian  division  under  the  command  of  Win- 
iengerode,  which  w.is  advancing  from  the 
northward    to    re-occupy     Moscow.     This 


showed  that  the  communications  of  th« 
French  were  at  the  enemy's  mercy  oji  the 
west  and  the  north,  on  flank  and  in  rear, 
and  seems  to  have  determined  the  Empe- 
ror to  give  at  length,  and  most  reluctantly, 
the  orders  to  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning to  the  frontiers  of  V'ereia  and  \Vi- 
azma,  the  same  road  by  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Napoleon  rnsign- 
cd  the  settled  purpose  of  his  own  mind, 
either  to  the  advice  of  those  around  him,  or 
to  any  combination  of  opposing  circumstan- 
ces, lie  usually  received  any  objection 
founded  on  the  dilhci  I'ly  of  executing  his  or- 
ders, with  an  evasive  answer,  "  Alt,  on  ne 
pent  pas  !"  which,  from  the  sarcastic  mode 
in  which  he  uttered  the  words,  plainly 
showed  that  he  imputed  the  alleged  impos- 
sibility to  the  imbecility  of  the  othcor  who 
used  the  apology.  It  might  have  been  bet- 
ter for  Napoleon,  in  many  instances,  had  he 
somewhat  abated  this  j)crtinacity  of  disposi- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  happened,  that  by  yielding 
with  unwonted  docility  to  the  advice  of  his 
generals  on  the  present  occasion,  he  actual- 
ly retreated  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Clrantl  Russian  army  were  withdrawing  from 
the  position  in  which  Davoust  had  pronoun- 
ced them  unassailable.  The  reason  of  this 
retrograde  movement,  which  involved  the 
most  serious  risk,  and  which,  had  Xipoleon 
been  aware  of  it,  might  have  yielded  him 
access  to  the  most  fertile  and  unharassed 
provinces  of  Russia,  w.as  said  to  be  Koutou- 
sofPs  fears  that  the  French,  moving  from 
their  right  flank,  might  have  marched  round 
the  Russian  army  by  the  way  of  IMedyn. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  KoutousoH", 
though  placed  in  command  of  the  (irarid  .\r- 
iny,  in  order  to  indulsre  the  soldiers  with  a 
general  action,  was  slow  and  cautious  by  na- 
ture, and  rendered  more  so  by  his  advanced 
age.  He  forgot,  that  in  war,  to  gain  bril- 
liant results,  or  even  to  prevent  great  revers- 
es, some  risks  must  be  run  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived just  praise  for  his  practised  and  cau- 
tious movements  from  the  battle  of  Borodi- 
no till  that  of  Mala-Yarowslavetz,  he  now 
carried  the  qualities  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection to  the  extreme,  and  shunned 
a  general  action,  or  rather  the  hazard  of  a 
general  attack  from  the  French,  when  he 
might  certainly  have  trusted,  first,  in  the 
chance  (which  turned  oat  the  reality,)  of 
Buonaparte's  retreat  ;  secondly,  in  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  and  the  strength  of 
his  position.  "  But  Fortune,"  says  Tacitus 
"  has  the  chief  influence  on  warlike 
events  ;"  and  she  so  ordered  it,  that  both 
the  hostile  armies  retired  at  once.  .So  that 
while  Buonaparte  retreated  towards  Bo- 
rowsk  and  Vereia,  the  route  by  which  he 
had  advanced,  the  Russians  were  leaving 
open  before  him  the  road  to  Kalouga,  to  gain 
which  he  had  fought,  and  fought  in  vain,  the 
bloody  battle  of  Mala-Yarowslavetz.  Fa- 
voured, however,  by  their  immense  clouds 
of  light  cavalry,  the  Russians  learned  the 
retrograde  movement  of  Napr'eon  long  be 
fore  he  could  have  any  certain  knowled,'e  of 
theirs:  and  in  consequence,  rnanreuvred 
from  ineir  left  so  as  to  approach  the  [loiuU 
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of  Wiazma  and  Gjatz,  by  which  the  French 
must  needs  pass,  if  they  meant  to  march  on 
Smolensk. 

At  Vereia,  where  Napoleon  had  his  head- 
quarters on  the  27th  October,  he  had  tlie 
satisfaction  to  meet  with  Mortier,  and  that 
part  of  the  Young  Guard  which  had  garri- 
soned tlie  Kremlin.  They  brought  with 
them  an  important  prisoner,  whom  chance, 
or  rattier  his  own  imprudence,  had  thrown 
into  their  hands.  We  have  said  incidental- 
ly, that  Lpon  the  French  armv  evacuating 
Mofccow,  Winzengerode,  with  a  considera- 
ble bodv  of  fvjrces,  advanced  from  the  Twer 
to  regain  possession  of  the  citv.  .Ml  was 
vacant  and  silent,  except  where  the  French 
{/arrison  lay  deserted  and  moody  in  the 
Kremlin,  with  a  few  detached  outposts. 
Winzengerodc,  with  a  single  aid-de-camp, 
rode  imprudently  forward,  and  both  w^ere 
seized  by  the  I'rench  soldiers.  'J'he  Gen- 
eial  waved  a  white  handkerchief,  and  claim- 
ed the  privilege  of  a  (lag  of  truce,  alleginn- 
that  he  came  to  summon  the  French  m  irshal 
to  surrender.  But  Mortier  refused  him  the 
privilege  he  claimed,  observing,  pi  lusiblv, 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  general  olii- 
cers  to  summon  L'arrisons  in  person. 

Before  leaving  Moscow,  the  French,  by 
the  especial  command  of  Napoleon,  pre- 
pared to  blow  up  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Czars.  As  the  Kremlin  was  toiallv  useless 
as  a  fortification,  even  if  Napoleon  could 
have  hoped  ever  to  return  to  Moscow  as  a 
victor,  this  act  of  wanton  mischief  can  only 
be  imputed  toa  desire  to  do  somethingper- 
Koiially  displeasing  to  Alexander,  because 
iie  had  been  found  to  possess  a  firmer  char- 
acter than  his  former  friend  had  anticipated. 
The  mode  of  executing  this  mandate, 
which,  however,  should  be  probably  ascrib- 
ed to  the  engineers,  was  a  piece  of  addi- 
tional barbarity.  Aware  that  some  of  the 
Russians  who  were  left  behind,  men  of  t'le 
lowest  rank  and  habits,  would  crowd  in  to 
plunder  the  palace  when  the  French  re- 
treated, tliey  attached  long  slow  matches 
to  tlie  gunpowder,  which  was  stored  in  the 
vaults  of  the  palace,  and  lighted  them  when 
the  rear  of  the  French  column  march'  <1  out. 
The  French  were  but  at  a  short  distance, 
when  the  explosion  took  place,  which  laid 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Kremlin  in  ruins, 
and  destroyed  at  the  same  time,  in  mere 
wantonness,  a  number  of  wrfetches,  whom 
«-uriosity  or  love  of  plunder  had,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, induced  to  crowd  within  the  pal- 
ace. The  Russian  troons  poured  in,  de- 
stroyed the  mines  whicli  had  not  yet  explod- 
ed, and  extinirnished  the  fire  which  had  al- 
ready caught  the  building.  Th<;  patriotic 
foresight  of  the  Piussian  jieasaiits  was  now 
made  manifest.  We  have  mentioned  the 
oxtremo  wants  of  the  French  in  the  deso- 
late city.  No  sooner  was  the  Russian  tlag 
hoisted,  than  these  wants  vanished  as  if  by 
magic.  Eighteen  hundred  cars,  loaded  with 
fcread,  poured  in  from  the  neiiihbourhoo<l, 
on  the  verv  day  that  sa\v  Moscov/  re-orcu- 
pie<i.  The  b>-eud,  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ing it,  had  been  in  ^ecrct  i)repa,Ted  hy  tlxsac 
'Miiitic  patriots. 


We  return  to  the  movements  of  t}ifl 
French  armv. 

The  dreadful  explosion  of  the  Kremlin 
shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake,  and 
announced  to  Napoleon,  then  on  his  march 
against  Koutousolf,  that  his  commands  had 
been  obeyed.  On  the  next  day,  a  bulletin 
announced  in  a  triumphant  tone  that  the 
Kremlin,  coeval  with  the  Russian  monar- 
chy, had  existed  ;  and  that  Moscow  was 
now  but  an  impure  laystall,  while  "  the 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  which  once 
formed  her  population,  wandered  through 
the  forests,  subsisting  on  wild  roots,  or 
perishing  for  want  of  them.''  With  yet 
more  audacity,  the  same  official  annuncia- 
tion represents  the  retreat  of  the  French  as 
an  advance  on  the  road  to  victory.  "  The 
army  expects  to  be  put  in  motion  on  the 
21th,  to  gain  the  Dvvina,  ami  to  assume  a 
position  which  will  place  it  eighty  leagues 
nearer  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  to  Wilna  ;  a 
double  advantage,  since  it  will  bring  us 
nearer  the  mark  we  aim  at,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accomplished."  While 
such  splendid  figments  were  circulated  for 
the  satistaclion  of  the  people  of  Pans,  the 
real  ipiestion  was,  not  whether  the  French 
were  to  approach  St.  Petersburgh,  but  by 
what  means  they  were  to  get  out  of  Russia 
with  the  semblance  of  an  army  remaining 
together. 

Napoleon's  spirit  was  observed  to  be 
soured  by  the  result  of  tlie  atTair  at  Mala- 
Yarowslavetz.  It  was  indeed  an  operation 
of  the  last  cotise<;iience,  since  it  compelled 
a  broken  and  suiiering  army  to  retreat 
through  a  country  already  wasted  by  their 
own  advance,  and  bv  the  a-cts  of  the  Rus- 
sians, where  the  houses  were  burnt,  the  in- 
habitants Hed,  and  the  roads  broken  up,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  road  to  Kalouga,  through 
a  regi(  n  which  offered  both  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  shelter.  When  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year  was  considered, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  ret'eat  upon 
Vereia  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the 
French  army.  These  melancholy  consid- 
erations did  not  esca])e  Buonaparte  himself, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  disguise  them 
from  others,  by  asserting,  in  a  bulletin  dated 
from  Borowsk,  that  the  country  around  was 
extremely  rich,  might  be  compared  to  the 
best  parts  of  France  and  (icrmany,  and  that 
the  weather  reminded  the  troops  of  the  sun 
and  the  delicious  climate  of  Fontainbleau. 
His  temper  was  visibly  altered.  Among 
other  modes  of  venting  his  displeasure,  he 
bitterly  upbraided  his  prisoner  Winzenge- 
rodi",  who  was  then  broucrlit  before  him. — 
'•  Who  are  you  /"  he  said — "  \  man  with- 
out a  country  ! — You  hive  ever  been  my 
enemy — You  were  in  Ihn  .\iistriah  ranks 
when  I  fought  ajainst  them — I  have  be- 
come Austria's  friend,  and  I  find  you  in 
those  of  Russia — You  have  been  a  warm 
instigator  of  the  war ;  nevertheless,  you 
are  a  native  of  the  ("oiit'ederation  of  the 
Rhine — you  are  mv  subject — you  are  a  rety- 
el — Seize  op  him,  ■jr.n»  d'.armesi — Lei  hita 
be  broiiirht  to  trial  1" 

To  this  threat,  which  ehowed  Uint  Msjw 
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Icon  accounted  the  States  of  the  Confeder- 
acy not  as  appertaining  in  sovereignly  to 
the  princes  whose  names  they  bore,  but  as 
the  immediate  subjects  of  France,  from 
whom  the  French  Fmperor  was  en'.itled  to 
expect  direct  fealty,  ISapoleon  added  other 
terms  of  abuse;  and  called  W'inzengerode 
an  English  hireling  and  incendiary,  while 
he  behaved  with  civility  to  his  aid-de-camp 
Narishkin,  a  native  Russian.  This  vio- 
lence, however,  had  no  other  consequence 
than  that  of  the  dismissal  of  W'inzengerode, 
a  close  prisoner,  to  Lithuania,  to  be  from 
thence  forwarded  to  Paris.  The  presence 
of  a  captive  of  rank  and  reputation,  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was 
designed  of  course  to  give  countenance  to 
the  favourable  accounts  which  Napoleon 
might  find  it  convenient  to  circulate  on 
t'le  events  of  the  campaign.  It  was  not, 
however,  VVinzengorode's  fortune  to  make 
this  disairreeable  journey.  He  was,  as  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  released  in  Lithu- 
ania, when  such  an  event  was  least  to  be 
hoped  for. 

Accounts  had  been  received,  tending  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Russian  army 
were  moving  on  Medyn,  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  French  army,  or 
at  least  harassing  their  passage  at  Wiazma 
or  at  Cijatz.  By  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
therefore,  the  army  pressed  forward  on  the 
last  named  town.  They  marched  on  in 
three  corps  d'armee.  Napoleon  was  with 
the  first  of  these  armies.  The  second  was 
commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Prince 
Eugene.  The  third,  which  was  destined 
to  act  as  a  rear-guard,  was  led  by  Davoust, 
whoso  love  of  order  and  military  discipline 
might  be,  it  was  hoped,  some  check  upon 
the  license  and  confusion  of  such  a  retreat. 
It  was  designed  that  one  day's  march  should 
intervene  between  the  movements  of  each 
of  these  bodies,  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
facilitate  the  collectingsubsistence  ;  being 
a  delay  of  two,  or  at  most  three  days,  be- 
twixt the  operations  of  the  advanced  guard 
and  that  of  the  rear. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  nor  has  the  ques- 
tion ever  been  satisfactorily  answered,  why 
Napoleon  preferred  that  his  columns  should 
thus  creep  over  the  same  groanil  in  succes- 
sion, instead  of  the  more  combined  and 
rapid  mode  of  marching  by  three  columns 
in  front,  by  which  he  would  have  saved 
time,  and  increased,  by  the  breadth  of 
country  which  the  march  occupied,  the 
means  of  collecting  subsistence.  The  im- 
practicability of  the  roads  cannot  be  alleg- 
ed, because  the  French  army  had  come 
thither  arranged  in  three  columns,  march- 
ing to  the  front  abreast  of  each  other,  which 
w.as  the  reverse  of  their  order  in  the  re- 
treat. 

In  the  road,  the  army  passed  Borodino, 
the  scene  of  the  grand  battle  which  exhibit- 
ed BO  many  vestiges  of  the  French  prowess, 
and  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  This, 
the  most  sanguinary  conflict  of  molern 
timei.  had  been  entirely  without  adequate 
advanlT'cs  to  the  victors.  The  momentary 
possession  of  Moscow  had  annihilated 
tve.ry  chance  of  an  essential  rocuU  b;^   the 


catastrophe  which  followed,  and  the  army 
which  had  been  victorious  at  Borodino, 
was  now  escaping  from  their  conquests, 
surrounded  by  danger  on  every  hand, 
and  already  disorgnnized  on  many  points, 
by  danger,  pain,  and  privation.  At  the 
convent  of  Kolotskoi,  which  had  been  the 
grand  hospital  of  the  French  after  the  bat- 
tle, many  of  the  wounded  were  found  still 
alive,  though  thousands  more  had  perished 
for  want  of  materials  necessary  for  surgical 
treatment,  food  of  suitable  quality,  banda- 
ges, and  the  like.  The  survivors  crawled 
to  the  door,  and  extended  their  supplicating 
hands  to  their  countrymen  as  they  passed 
onwards  on  their  weary  march.  By  Napo- 
leon's f.rders,  such  of  tiie  patients  as  were 
able  fo  bear  being  moved  were  pl.aced  on 
the  suttlers'  carts,  while  the  rest  were  left 
in  the  convent,  together  with  some  wound- 
ed Russian  prisoners,  whose  presence,  it 
was  hoped,  might  be  a  protection  to  the  ' 
t'rench. 

Several  of  those  who  had  been  placed  in 
the  carriages  did  not  travel  very  far.  The 
sordid  wretches  to  whom  the  carts  and 
wains,  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  Moscow, 
belonged,  got  rid  in  many  cases  of  the  ad- 
ditional burden  imposed  on  them,  by  laggins 
behind  the  column  of  march  in  desolate 
places,  and  murdering  the  men  entrusted 
to  their  charge.  In  other  parts  of  the  col- 
umn, the  Russian  prisoners  were  seen  ly- 
ing on  the  road,  their  brains  shot  out  by 
the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  them,  but 
who  took  this  mode  of  freeing  theniselve-s 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  thus  that  a  continued 
course  of  calamity  renders  men's  minds 
selfish,  ravenous,  and  fiendish,  indifterent 
to  what  evil  thev  intlict,  because  it  can 
scarce  equal  that  which  they  endure  ;  as 
divines  say  of  the  condemned  spirits,  that 
they  are  urged  to  malevolent  actions  against 
men,  by  a  consciousness  of  their  own  state 
of  reprobation. 

Napoleon,  with  his  first  division  of  the 
Grand  Army,  reached  Gjatz  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  arose  from  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  distresses  of  the 
soldiery.  From  (ijatz  ho  advanced  in  two 
marches  to  Wiazma,  and  hahod  there  to 
allow  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Davoust 
to  corr>e  up,  who  had  fallen  five  day.":' 
march  to  the  rear,  instead  of  three  davs 
only,  as  had  been  directed.  On  the  'st 
November,  the  P^mperor  a'.nin  resumed  I  x* 
painful  retreat,  leaving,  however,  the  corjs 
of  Ney  at  Wiazma  to  reinforce  and  relieve 
the  rear-guarrl  under  Davoust,  who,  .ac 
conclurled.  must  be  worn  out  with  the  da- 
tv.  He  resumed  with  his  old  Guard  t>o 
road  to  Dorogobouje,  on  which  town  ho 
thought  it  probable  the  Russians  might  I'C 
moving  to  cut  him  oft',  and  it  was  most  iin- 
portant  to  prevent  tliem. 

.\nother  order  of  Napoleon's  confirms  1  m 
sense  of  the  danger  which  had  now  beg'  ii 
to  oppress  him.  He  commanded  the  spo  !s 
of  Moscow,  ancient  armour,  cannon,  and 
the  fjrcat  cross  of  I  wan,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  lake  of  Semelin,  as  trophies  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  restore,  and  unalde  to  car- 
ry oSr,     Some  of  the  artillery,  which  ^l\« 
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unfed  horses  were  unable  to  drag  forward, 
were  also  now  necessarily  left  behind, 
though  the  circumstance  was  not  commu- 
nicated in  every  instance  to  Napoleon,  who, 
bred  in  the  artillery  department,  cherished 
like  many  officers  of  that  branch  of  service, 
a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  for  his 
guns. 

The  Emperor,  and  the  vanguard  of  his  ar- 
my, had  hitherto  passed  unopposed.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  centre  and  rear.  They 
were  attacked,  during  the  wliole  course  of 
that  march,  by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  bringing 
with  them  a  species  of  light  artillery  mount- 
ed on  sledges,  which,  keeping  pace  with 
their  motions,  threw  showers  of  balls  among 
the  columns  of  the  French;  while  the  me- 
naced charge  of  these  irregular  cavalry  fre- 
quently obliged  the  march  to  halt,  that  the 
men  might  form  lines  or  squares  to  protect 
themselves.  The  passage  of  streams  where 
the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the 
horses  and  wagons  were  overturned  on  the 
precipitous  banks,  or  in  the  miry  fords,  and 
where  drivers  and  horses  dropped  down  e.x- 
hausted,  added  to  this  confusion  when  such 
obstacles  occurred.  The  two  divisions, 
however,  having  as  yet  seen  no  regular  for- 
ces, passed  the  night  of  the  2d  JNnveinber 
in  deceitful  tranquillity,  within  two  leagues 
of  Wiazma,  where  Ney  was  lying  ready  to 
join  them. 

In  that  fatal  night,  Miloradowitch,  one 
of  the  boldest,  most  enterprising,  and  ac- 
tive of  the  Russian  generals,  and  whom  the 
French  were  wont  to  call  the  Russian  Mu- 
rat,  arrived  with  the  vanguard  of  the  Rus- 
sian regulars,  supported  by  Platotf  and  ma- 
ny thousand  Cossacks,  and  being  the  har- 
binger of  Koutousoff,  and  the  whole  grand 
army  of  Russia. 

The  old  Russian  general,  when  he  learn- 
ed the  French  Emperor's  plan  of  retiring 
by  Gjatz  and  Wiazma,  instantly  turning  his 
own  retreat  into  a  movement  to  the  left, 
arrived  by  cross  roads  fromMala-Yarowsla- 
vetz.  The  liussians  now  reached  the  point 
of  action  at  day-break,  pushed  through 
Prince  Eugene's  line  of  march,  and  insulat- 
ed his  vanguard,  while  the  Cossacks  rode 
like  a  whirlwind  among  the  host  of  strag- 
glers and  followers  of  the  army,  and  drove 
them  along  the  plain  at  the  lance's  point. 
The  Viceroy  was  succoured  by  a  regiment 
which  Ney,  though  himself  hardly  pressed, 
despatched  to  his  aid  from  Wiazma,  and  his 
rearguard  was  disengaged  by  the  exertions 
of  Davoust,  who  marched  hastily  forward 
to  extricate  them.  The  Russian  artillery, 
which  is  superior  in  calibre,  and  carries 
farther  than  the  French,  manreuvred  with 
rapidity,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  cannon- 
ade, to  which  the  French  had  no  adequate 
means  of  replying.  lOugene  and  Davoust 
made  a  most  gallant  defence  ;  yet  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
ground,  had  Koutousotf,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  either  come  up  in  person, 
or  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  support  his 
fan  guard. 

The  battle  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  tnwanl.s  evening,  when  Eugene  and 
Havoust  pushed  throu^'i  Wiazma  with  the! 


remains  of  their  divisions,  pursued  by  anc 
almost  mingled  with  the  Russians,  whose 
army  marched  into  the  town  at  the  charg- 
ing step,  with  drums  beating,  and  all  the  in- 
dications of  victory.  The  French  divisions, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  having  passed 
the  river,  (which,  like  the  town,  is  called 
Wiazma,)  established  themselves  in  obscu- 
rity and  comparative  safety  upon  the  left 
bank.  The  day  had  been  disastrous  to  the 
French  arms,  though  their  honour  remain- 
ed unsullied.  They  had  lost  about  four 
thousand  men,  their  regiments  were  moul- 
dered down  to  battalions,  their  battalions 
to  companies,  their  companies  to  weak  pic- 
qiiets. 

All  tacticians  agree,  that  if  Koutousoff 
had  reinforced  Miloradowitch,  as  warmlv 
urged  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  or  if  he  had 
forced  tiie  town  of  Wiazma,  which  his 
numbers  might  have  enabled  him  to  do, 
both  the  centre  and  rear  divisions  of  Napo- 
leon's force,  and  probably  the  troops  under 
Ney  also,  must  have  been  inevitably  cut 
off.  But  the  aged  general  confided  in  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  winter,  and  declin- 
ed to  purchase,  by  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  victory  of  which  he  held  himself 
secure  by  the  climate.  The  French  were 
so  far  from  any  place  where  they  could  pro- 
cure either  food  or  shelter;  they  were  so 
hemmed  in,  and  confined  to  the  desolated 
high  roads,  which  every  colu'»in  as  it  pass 
ed  rendered  more  impracticable  to  the  rest 
that  he  refused  to  gain,  at  the  sword's  point 
advantages  which  he  deemed  himself  sure 
of  possessing  without  effort.  Determined 
therefore,  to  avoid  a  general  battle,  yet  tc 
maintain  his  advantages  over  the  French  h\ 
manffiiivring,  Koutousoff,  turning  a  deaf  eat 
to  the  remonstrances,  and  even  threats,  of 
those  who  dirtered  in  opinion  from  hitji, 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  Krasnoi,  leav- 
ing to  Miloradowitch  the  duty  of  beating  up 
the  rear  of  the  French  on  their  retre.at,  by 
following  the  course  of  the  high-road,  while 
the  Hettman  Pl.atotf,  flanking  the  French 
march  with  his  Cossacks,  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  distress  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Viceroy  received 
orders  from  Napoleon  to  abandon  tlic 
straight  road  to  Smolensk,  which  was  the 
route  of  the  corps  of  Davoust  and  Ney. 
and  to  move  northward  on  Dowkhowtchina 
and  Poreczie,  to  atl'ord  countenance  and 
support  to  Marcschal  Oudinot,  now  under- 
stood to  be  hard  pressed  by  Wittgenstein, 
who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had  regain- 
ed the  superiority  in  the  north  of  Russia. 
The  \  iceroy,  in  obedience  to  this  order, 
began  his  march  on  the  new  route  which 
was  enjoined  him,  i)y  marching  himself  up- 
on Zasselie,  closely  pursued,  watched,  and 
harassed  by  his  usual  Scythian  attendants 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  six 
ty-four  pieces  of  cannon  ;  ami  these,  with 
three  thousand  straiiglers,  fell  into  the 
prompt  grasp  of  the  [lursuers, 

A  large  cloud  of  (^)ssacks,  with  PlatolF 
at  their  head,  accompanied  the, movements 
of  the  Vicerov  and  his  Italian  army.  Who 
ever  str.iycd  from  the  column  was  inevita- 
bly their  orey       Eugene   passed   a  night  at 
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Zasselie,  without  having  as  vet  encounter- 
ed any  great  misfortune.  But  in  advancing 
t'rorn  thence  to  Dowkhowtciiina,  the  French 
iiad  to  cross  the  \Vop,  a  river  swelled  by 
rains,  while  the  passage  to  the  ford  was 
steep  and  frozen.  -Here  the  Viceroy  pass- 
ed over  Ills  infantry  with  great  dilticulty, 
but  was  obliged  to  abindon  twenty-three 
pieces  of  c»iuion  and  all  his  baggage  to  the 
Cossacks.  'The  unhap|)y  Italians,  wetted 
from  head  to  foot,  were  compelled  to  pass 
a  miserable  night  in  bivouac  upon  the  other 
side  ;  and  many  expired  there,  whose 
thoughts,  when  perishing  so  miserably, 
must  liave  been  on  their  own  mild  climate 
and  delicious  country.  Next  day,  the 
shivering,  half-naked,  and  persecuted  col- 
umn reached  Dowkhowtchiiia,  where  they 
expected  some  relief;  but  liieir  first  wel- 
come was  from  a  fresh  swarm  of  Cossacks, 
which  rushed  out  from  the  gates  with  can- 
non. These  were  the  advanced  c-orps  of 
the  troops  wliich  had  occupied  Moscow, 
and  were  now  pressing  westw.ard  whe.e 
their  services  were  more  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  Ihcir  opposition,  Prince 
Eugene  forced  his  way  into  the  place  with 
much  gallantry,  and  took  up  quarters  for 
the  night.  But  having  lost  his  baggage,  the 
greater  part  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition, 
besides  the  utter  deslruclion  of  his  cavalry, 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  march 
forward  to  Witepsk  to  supjiort  Oudinot.nor 
was  he  in  a  condition  to  have  afforded  him 
assistance,  even  if  he  had  been  in  commu- 
nication. In  this  situation  of  distress,  the 
Viceroy  determined  to  rejoin  the  Grand 
.\riny,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  upon 
Wlodimerowa.  and  from  thence  to  .Smolensk, 
where,  harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  he  arriv- 
ed in  a  miserable  condition  upon  the  13lh 
of  November,  having  fallen  in  with  Mares- 
chal  Ney  upon  his  march,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards mention. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  meantime,  had  halt- 
ed at  Stakawo  during  the  3d  and  Ith  No- 
vember.   On  the  oth  he  slept  at  Dorogobiije. 

On  the  6th  November  commenced  that 
terrible  Russian  winter,  of  which  the 
French  had  not  yet  experienced  the  terrors, 
although  the  weather  had  been  cold,  fros- 
ty, and  threatening.  No  sun  was  visible, 
and  the  dense  and  murky  fog  which  hung  on 
the  marching  column,  was  changed  into  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  large  broad  flakes, 
which  at  once  chilled  and  blinded  the  sol- 
diers. The  march,  however,  stumbled  for- 
ward, the  men  struggling,  and  at  last  sink- 
ing, in  the  holes  and  ravines  which  were 
concealed  from  them  by  the  new  and  dis- 
guised appearance  of  the  face  of  nature. 
Those  who  yet  retained  discipline  and  their 
ranks,  stood  some  chance  of  receiving  as- 
sistance; but  amid  the  mass  of  the  strag- 
glers, men's  hearts,  intent  upon  self-preser- 
vation, became  hardened  and  closed  against 
every  feeling  of  sympatl.y  and  compassion, 
the  sentiments  of  which  are  sometimes  ex- 
cluded by  the  selfishness  of  prosperity,  but 
are  almost  always  destroved  by  the  egotism 
of  general  and  overwhelming  misfortune. 
A  stormy  wind  also  began  to  arise,  and 
whirl  the  snow  from  the  earth,  as  well  as 
Vol.  II.  O 


I  that  from  the  heavens,  into  dizzy  ed<'tcs 
I  around  the  soldiers'  heads.  There  were 
j  many  hurled  to  the  earth  in  this  manner, 
where  the  siime  snows  furnished  them  with 
an  instant  grave,  under  which  they  were 
concealed  until  the  next  summer  came,  and 
displayed  their  ghastly  remains  in  the  open 
air.  A  great  number  of  slight  hillocks  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  intimated,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate 
men. 

There  was  only  the  word  Smolensk, 
which  echoed  from  man  to  man,  served  as 
a  talisman  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  troops  had  been  taught  to  re 
peat  that  i.ame,  as  indicating  the  place 
where  they  were  once  more  to  be  welcom- 
ed to  plenty  and  repose.  It  was  counted 
upon  as  a  depot  of  stores  for  the  army,  es- 
pecially of  such  supplies  as  they  had  out- 
strip[)ed  by  tlieir  forced  marches,  first  on 
W'iliia,  and  afterwards  on  Moscow.  They 
were  now  falling  back,  as  was  hoped  and 
trusted,  upon  these  resources,  and  continu- 
ed their  march  with  tolerable  spirit,  which 
even  the  snow-storm  could  not  entirely  de- 
press. They  reckoned  also  upon  a  rein- 
forcement ol" 30,000  men  under  Victor,  who 
were  waiting  their  arrival  at  .Smolensk; 
but  a  concourse  of  evil  tidings  had  made 
the  services  of  that  division  necessary  else- 
where. 

On  the  same  fatal  6th  of  November,  Buo- 
naparte received  intelligence  of  two  events, 
both  of  deep  import,  and  which  correspond- 
ed but  two  well  with  tlie  storms  around 
him.  The  one  was  the  s'ngular  conspiracy 
of  Mallet,  so  remarkable  for  its  temporary 
success,  and  its  equally  sudden  discomfit- 
ure. This  carried  his  mind  to  Paris,  with 
the  conviction  that  all  could  not  be  well 
with  an  empire  where  such  an  explosion 
could  so  nearly  attain  success.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  his  tlioughts  were  recalled  to  his 
present  situation  by  the  unpieasing  intelli- 
gence that  Wittgenstein  had  assumed  the 
offensive,  beaten  St.  Cyr,  taken  Polotsk  and 
Witepsk,  and  re-occupied  the  whole  line  of 
the  I'wina.  Here  was  an  u"0.\p''cled  ob- 
stacle to  his  retreat,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  by  ordering  Victor  to  remove  Irom 
Smolensk  with  the  division  just  mentioned, 
and  instantly  to  drive  Wittgenstein  behind 
the  Dwiiia; — not  perhaps  considering  with 
sufficient  accuracy  Whether  the  force  whicn 
his  marshal  commanded  was  equal  to  the 
task. 

Similar  bad  news  came  from  other  quar- 
ters. Four  demi-brigades  of  recruits  from 
France  had  arrived  at  Smolensk.  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  their  general,  had,  l)y  command 
from  Buonaparte,  sent  forward  these  troops 
towards  Ellnia,  intimating  at  the  time  that 
they  should  clear  tho  road  towards  Kalouga, 
by  which  last  town  he  then  expected  ihe 
r.mperorto  ajjproach  Smolensk.  As  Napo- 
leon was  excluded  from  the  Kalnuga  roads, 
these  troops,  as  no  longer  useful  at  I'",lliii^ 
ought  to  have  been  drawn  back  on  Smo- 
lensk ;  but  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  hi.d  no  cer- 
tain information  of  this  change  of  route. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  celebrated 
Bussiao  partisans, OrloTDcnizo.T,  Davldoff, 
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Seslavin,  and  others,  surprised  these  raw 
troops  in  their  cantonments,  and  made  them 
all  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  better  than 
two  thousand  men.  Other  detachments  of 
the  Frencli  about  the  same  time  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Russians. 

At  length  the  longed-for  Smolensk  was 
visible.  At  the  sight  of  its  strong  walls  and 
lofty  towers,  the  whole  stragglers  of  the  ar- 
my, which,  now  included  treble  the  number 
of  those  who  kept  their  ranks,  rushed  head- 
long to  the  place.  But  instead  of  giving 
them  ready  admission,  their  countrymen  in 
the  town  shut  the  gates  against  them  witli 
horror;  for  their  confused  and  irregular 
state,  their  wild,  dirty,  and  unshaved  ap- 
pearance, their  impatient  cries  for  entrance, 
— above  all,  their  emaciated  forms,  and 
starved,  yet  ferocious  aspects, — made  them 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  banditti  than  sol- 
diers. At  length,  the  Imperial  Guards  ar- 
rived and  v.ere  admitted  ;  the  miscellane- 
ous crowd  rushed  in  after  them.  'I'o  the 
Guards,  and  some  few  others  wlio  had  kept 
order,  rations  were  regularly  delivered  ; 
but  the  mass  of  stragglers,  being  unable  to 
give  any  accouiit  of  themselves  or  their 
regiments,  or  to  bring  with  them  a  respon- 
sible officer,  died,  many  of  them,  while  they 
besieged  in  vain  the  doors  of  the  magazines. 
Such  was  the  promised  distribution  of  food 
— the  promised  quarters  were  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Smolen.'ik,  as  is  already  record- 
ed, had  been  burnt  by  the  Russians,  and  no 
other  covering  was  to  be  had  than  was  af- 
forded by  miserable  sheds  reared  against 
Buch  blackened  walls  as  remained  yet  stand- 
ing. But  even  this  was  shelter  and  repose, 
compared  to  tlie  exposed  bivouac,  on 
wreaths  of  snow  ;  and  as  the  straggling  sol- 
diers were  compelled  by  hunger  to  unite 
tlie.iiselves  once  more  with  their  regimer.ts, 
they  at  length  obtained  their  share  in  the 
regular  distribution  of  rations,  and  an  ap- 
proach towards  order  and  discipline  began 
to  prevail  in  the  headmost  division  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  France. 

The  central  part  of  the  army,  under  Da- 
vonst,  who  hnd  relinquished  the  rear-guard 
to  Ney,  continued  to  advance  from  Wiazma 
to  Dorogobujc  ;  but  at  this  point  his  distress 
became  e.KCreme,  from  the  combined  inllu- 
encfc  of  tiie  storm,  tlie  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
heartened condition  of  men  driven  from 
their  standards  by  want  of  food,  searching 
for  it  in  vain,  and  afterwards  unable  from 
Vf'eakness  to  resume  their  ranks.  Many  fell 
into  t'.ie  hands  of  the  incensed  peasants,  by 
whom  they  were  cither  killed,  or  stripped 
naked  and  driven  back  to  the  high  road. 

The  rear-guard,  under  Ney,  suffered  yet 
more  tiian  these.  Every  house  had  been 
burnt  before  their  arrival,  and  their  sufTer- 
ings  from  the  enemy  were  the  severer,  Ihu! 
they  were  tiie  last  French  whom  they  hail 
to  work  iheir  revenge  upon.  Yet  Ney  con- 
tinued to  evince  a  degree  of  personal  firm- 
ness and  resolution  which  has  been  rarely 
witnessed.  .\t  the  passage  of  the  nnieper, 
he  was  attacked  by  l!ic  enemy,  and  all  was 
ncarlv  lost  in  one  general  confusion,  ylion 
the  Mareschal,  seising  a  musket  to  encour- 
W'li  tiic.few  men  who  could  be  brought  to 


act,  succeede  1  against  all  the  hopes  of  th« 
Russians,  and  equally  against  the  despair- 
ing calculations  of  the  French,  in  bringing 
over  a  part  of  his  rear-guard.  But  he  lost 
on  this  fatal  spot  a  great  part  of  his  artillery, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers.  We  can 
give  only  one  unvarying  sketch  of  Ney's 
dreadi'ul  retreat.  On  every  point  he  was 
attacked  by  the  same  wasting,  wearying 
warfare,  and  every  cessation  from  fighting 
was  necessarily  employed  in  pushing  for- 
ward towards  Smolensk,  which  he  was  ap- 
proaching on  the  13th  of  November,  when 
suddenly  the  hills  to  his  left  were  covered 
v/ith  a  disorderly  mob  of  fugitives,  whom  a 
band  of  Cossacks  were  pursuing  and  slaugh- 
tering at  pleasure.  Having  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  Cossacks,  the  next  apparition 
was  that  of  the  army  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
flying  stragglers  belonged.  This  corps 
d'armee  was  on  its  return,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  from  Dogohowtchina  towards  Smo- 
lensk, and  was  as  usual  severely  pushed  at 
every  step  by  the  Cossacks.  The  passage 
of  the  Wop  had  stripped  the  soldiers  of 
baggage,  provisions  such  as  they  had,  and 
artillery  and  cavalry.  They  kept  their 
march,  however,  with  sufficient  regularity. 
It  was  only  the  stragglers  whom  the  Cos- 
sacks chased  before  them,  and  wounded, 
took,  and  slew  at  pleasure. 

These  wretched  fugitives  no  sooner  saw 
Ney's  army,  than  they  flew  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  its  protection,  and  by  doing 
so  communicated  their  own  terror  to  the 
Mareschal's  ranks.  All,  both  stragglers 
and  soldiers  began  to  hurry  towards  the 
Dnieper,  over  wiiich  was  a  bridge,  which 
their  numbers  soon  choked  up.  Cireal  loss 
was  sustained,  until  Eugene  and  the  inde- 
fatigable Nov  again  presented  a  defensive 
front,  and  repelled  the  assailants,  who  had 
again  gathered  around  them.  They  were 
so  near  Smolensk,  that  Napoleon  cauld 
send  them  refreshments  and  succour  dur- 
ing the  action.  The  Viceroy  and  Nov  at 
length  extricated  themselves  from  their 
persecutors,  and  entered  .Smolensk,  where 
Davousthad  before  found  refuge.  Napole- 
on allowed  his  army,  which  was  now  en- 
tirely collected,  five  days  to  consume  such 
supplies  as  were  to  be  found  in  Smolensk, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  terrors  of  a  farther 
retreat.  But  though  such  a  delay  was  in 
diKpeiisihlo,  the  evil  news  which  eontinoei 
to  arrive  from  every  quarter,  positiveh 
prohibited  the  prolonging  this  period  of 
repose.  It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  more 
particularly  the  incidents  whicl^  had  taken 
place  on  the  extreme  flanks  of  Napoleon's 
line  of  advance,  on  both  of  which,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  Russians,  pow- 
erfully reinforced,  had  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, with  the  apparent  purpose  of  forming 
a  communication  with  each  other,  and  act- 
ing ill  conjunction,  to  intercept  the  relreal 
of  the  Grand  .\rmv. 

Upon  the  lOth  of  .\uaust,  St.  Cyr  having 
beaten  Wittgenstein,  and  taken  Polofsk, 
the  war  had  languished  in  that  q\iarter 
The  French  armv  lay  in  an  entrenched 
camp,  well  secured  w'ith  barracks  for  de- 
fence.    But  in  the  partisan  war  wliicb  tJicT 
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carried  on  for  two  months,  St,  Cyr's  array  I 
sustained  great  loss,  while  that  of  Wittgen-i 
stein  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  arrival 
of  recruits.  Finally,  General  Steinyel, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  Russian  army 
from  Finland,  amounting  to  15,000,  lauded 
at  Riga,  and  after  some  inefficient  move-  ' 
ments  against  Macdonald,  marched  to  the 
support  of  Wittgenstein,  The  Russian 
general,  tlms  reinforced,  began  to  act  on 
the  otTensive  with  great  vigour.  On  the 
17th  of  October,  the  French  outposts  were 
driven  into  their  entrenched  camp  at 
Polotsk.  On  the  18th,  the  camp  itself  was 
furiously  attacked,  and  the  redoubts  by 
which  It  was  protected  were  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times.  The  French  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  them,  but  St.  Cyr  was 
wounded,  and  his  situation  become  very 
precarious.  In  fact,  the  next  day,  19th 
Oct<iber,  the  attack  was  renewed  by  Witt- 
genstein on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina, 
while  Sleingel,  advancing  up  the  opposite 
bank,  threatened  to  occupy  I'olotsk  and  its 
bridge,  and  thus  to  enclose  St.  Cyr  in  the 
entrenched  camp. 

Fortunately  for  the  French  general,  night 
and  a  thick  mist  enabled  him  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  left  bank,  and  thus  to  etfect  a 
retreat,  which  Steingel  was  unable  to  pre- 
Tcnt.  But  besides  the  disasters  of  the  loss 
of  the  camp,  and  of  the  important  place  of 
Polotsk,  which  the  Russians  occupied  on 
the  20th  October,  discord  broke  out  J)e- 
Iwecn  the  Bavarian  CJeneral  Wrede  and  St. 
Cyr.  When  the  latter  was  wounded,  the 
command  nalurnlly  devolved  of  course  up- 
on the  Bavarian;  but  the  other  French 
generals  refused  to  submit  to  this  substitu- 
tion, and  ^l.  Cyr  was  obliged,  in  spite  of 
his  wounds,  to  continue  to  act  as  comman- 
der-in-chief, Wrede,  in  the  meanwhile, 
assumed  an  independence  of  movement 
quite  unusual  in  an  auxiliary  general,  who 
w^  acting  with  a  French  Mareschal  ;  and, 
separating  altogether  from  St.  Cyr,  fell  back 
upon  Vileika,  near  Wilna,  and  withdrew 
himself  from  action  entirely. 

The  French  division  must  have  been  cut 
off,  had  not  Victor,  who  was  then  lying  at 
Smolensk  with  a  covering  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  received, as  lately  men- 
tioned, Napoleon's  orders,  despatched  on 
the  Cth  November,  to  advance  and  rein- 
force St.  Cyr,  who  thus  became  once  more 
superior  to  VVittgcnstcin.  Victor  was  un- 
der orders,  however,  to  run  no  unnecessary 
risk,  but  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
defensive  ;  because  it  was  to  this  army,  and 
that  under  Schwart/.enberg,  that  Napoleon 
in  a  great  measure  trusted  to  clear  the  way 
for  his  retreat,  and  prevent  his  being  inter- 
cepted ere  he  gained  the  Polish  frontiers. 
But  when  Wittgenstein,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Victor,  took  VVitensk,  and  began 
to  establish  himself  on  the  Dwina,  Napole- 
on caused  Oudinot,  as  a  more  entrrnrising 
soliller,  to  replace  the  Duke  of  Rplluno; 
and  ordered  F.ugene  to  move  from  Wiizma 
to  Dogohowtchina,  for  the  purjose  of  rein- 
forcing that  army.  Eugene's  march,  a.s  we 
iave  formerly  shown,  was  rendered  useless, 
0)  his  misforiunc  at  cxoesiDg  the  river  Wop  j 


and  he  was  compelled  to  move  toward* 
Smolensk,  where  he  arrived  in  a  most  di- 
lapidated condition. 

In  the  meantime,  Wittgenstein  received 
reinforcements,  and  not  only  kept  Oudinot 
incomplete  check,  but  gradually  advanced 
towards  Borizoif,  and  threatened  at  that 
town,  which  lay  directly  in  the  course  of 
Napoleon's  retreat,  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  which  was  march- 
ing northward  with  the  same  purpose  of  co- 
operation, and  to  tlie  movements  of  which 
we  have  now  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  General 
Tormasofl'  had,  on  the  liilh  of  August, 
been  defeated  at  Gorodeczno  by  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Schwartzenbcrg,  and  the 
French  under  Rcgnier,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  fallen  back  beyond  the  Styr. 
Sclnvartzenberg,  satisfied  with  this  advan- 
tage, showed  no  vehement  desire  to  com- 
plete the  disaster  of  his  enemy.  The 
French  go  nigh  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  him  of  treachery,  which  we  do  not 
believe.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  war. 
He  was  conscioas,  that  the  success  of 
.Mexunder  would  improve  the  condition  of 
Austria,  as  well  as  of  Euroj)e  in  general, 
and  he  fought  no  harder  than  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  sustain  the  part  of  a  general 
of  an  auxiliary  army,  who  felj  by  no  means 
disposed  to  assume  the  character  of  a  prin- 
cipal combatant. 

While  Tormasoff  and  the  Austrians 
watched  each  other  upon  the  Styr,  two 
small  corps  of  Russians  and  Poles  were* 
making  demonstrations  in  the  same  coun- 
try. Prince  Bagration,  upon  retreating 
from  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  had  not  al- 
together deprived  that  neighbourhood  of 
Russian  troops.  At  Bobruisk  he  had  left' 
a  considerable  garrison,  wlwch  had  been 
blockaded  first  by  the  French  cavalry  under 
I.atour  Maubourg,  and  afterwards,  when 
Maubourg  was  summoned  to  join  Napoleon, 
by  the  Polish  General  Dombrowski.  The 
garrison  was  supported  by  a  Russian  corps 
under  (icneral  Ertell.  It  was  an  instance 
of  Napoleon's  extreme  unwillingness  to 
credit  anything  that  contradicted  his  w,ft 
es,  that  he  persisted  in  believing,  or  desir- 
ing to  have  it  believed,  that  the  Russians 
on  this  point,  wliich  commanded  still  an 
access  from  Russia  to  Poland,  were  infe- 
rior to  the  Poles,  whom  he  had  opposed  to 
them  ;  and  while  Dombrtrwski  was  acting 
against  Krtcll,  he  overwhelmed  the  embar- 
rassed general  with  repeated  orders  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  enemy,  before  whom 
he   could  scarce  maintain   his  ground. 

The  armies  were  thus  occupied,  when 
Admiral  TchitchagofT,  with  thi-ty  tt.ousand 
Russians,  whom  the  peace  with  the  Turks 
permitted  to  leave  Moldavia,  advanced  up- 
on \'olhynia,  with  the  purpose  of  co-opera^ 
ting  with  Tormasoff  and  Ertell ;  and  final- 
ly, of  acting  in  combination  with  Witl^ 
genstein,  for  intercepting  Buonaparte's  re- 
treat. 
.  On  the  14-th  September,  this  important 
junctim  betwixt  the  armies  of  TormasolT 
and  Tchitchagoff  was  effected  ;   and   tlvo 
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Russian  army,  increased  to  60,000  men.  be- 
came superior  to  all  the  force,  whether  of 
Frencli,  Austrians,  or  Poles,  which  could 
be  oppos<!d  to  thcni.  They  crossed  the 
Slyr,  and  moved  forward  on  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  while  Schwartzenberg,  not  with- 
oat  loss,  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Bug. 
His  pursuers  might  have  [)ressed  on  him 
Btill  closer,  but  for  the  a.n-ival  of  Prince 
Czernicheff',  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who,  escorted  by  a  body  of  chosen 
Cossacks,  had  executed  a  perilous  march,  in 
order  to  bring  fresh  orders  to  Tormasoffand 
Tchitchagoif.  The  former  was  directed  to 
repair  to  the  grand  army,  to  occupy  the 
situation  formerly  held  by  Prince  Bagration. 
while  the  command  of  the  united  Volhy- 
nian  army  was  devolved  upon  Admiral 
Tchitchagoff,  who,  to  judge  by  subsequent 
events,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  on 
great  emergencies,  very  well  fitted  for  so 
important  a  trust. 

Prince  Czernicheff  then  set  out  with  his 
band  of  Scythians,  to  carry  to  the  army  of 
Wittgenstein  tidings  of  the  purposes  and 
movements  of  that  of  Moldavia.  The  di- 
rect course  between  the  Russian  armies 
was  held  by  the  Franco-Austrian  army.  To 
escape  this  obstacle,  Czernicheff  took  his 
course  westwards,  and,  penetrating  deep 
into  Poland,  made  so  long  a  circuit,  as 
completely  toe  turn  the  whole  army  of 
Schwartzcnberg.  Marching  \vith  extraor- 
dinary despatch  through  the  wildest  and 
most  secret  paths,  he  traversed  the  interior 
of  Poland  avoiding  at  once  the  unfriendly 
population  and  the  numerous  detachments 
of  the  enemy,  and  sustaining  his  cavalry, 
horses  and  men,  in  a  way  in  which  none 
but  Cossacks,  and  Cossack  horses,  could 
have  supported  existence.  We  have  good 
evidence,  that  this  flying  party,  on  one  oc- 
casion, travelled  nearly  one  hundred  Eng- 
lish miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  extraordinary  expedition  was  mark- 
ed by  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  circumstance. 
The  reader  must  recollect  the  capture  of 
the  German  General  Winzengerode  before 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  ungenerous  manner 
m  which  Buonaparte  expressed  himself  to 
that  otRcer.  Winzengerode,  with  another 
Russian  general,  were  despatched,  under  a 
suitable  guard,  from  Moscow  to  Wilna,  in 
order  to  tlieir  being  sent  from  thence  to 
Paris,  where  the  presence  of  two  captives 
of  such  distinction  might  somewhat  gild 
the  gloomy  news  which  the  Emperor  was 
under  the  necessity  of  transmitting  from 
Russia.  When  Winzengerode  was  prose- 
cuting his  melancholy  and  involuntary  jour- 
ney, far  advanced  into  Poland,  and  out  of 
all  hope  cither  of  relief  or  escape,  he  saw 
by  the  side  of  a  wood  a  figure,  which  re- 
treated so  suddenly  as  hardly  gave  even  his 
experien<.ed  eye  time  to  recognise  a  Cos- 
sack's cap  and  lance.  A  ray  of  hope  was 
awakened,  which  was  changed  into  certain- 
ty, as  a  band  of  Cossacks,  bursting  from 
the  wood,  overcame  the  guard,  and  deliver- 
ed the  prisoners.  CzernichelT  proceeded 
successfully  on  his  expedition,  cmbollish- 
«<J  by  this  agreeable  incident,  and,  moving 
eajtwarU  with  the  same  speed,  sagacity,  and 


successful  enterprise,  joined  Wittgenstein'f 
army,  then  lying  between  Witepsk  and 
Tchakniki,  with  communicalion."*  from  the 
Moldavian  army,  and  directions  how  Witt- 
genstein was  to  co-op'Tate  with  tlie.ii  in 
the  intended  plan  of  cutting  off  Napoleon's 
return  to  Poland. 

In  virtue  of  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  Tchitchagoff  advanced  upon 
Schwartzenberg,  from  whom  Napoleon 
might  have  first  expected  the  service  of  a 
covering  army,  so  soon  as  his  broken  and 
diminished  troops  should  approach  Poland. 
But  when  Tchitchagofl' appeared  in  force, 
this  Franco-Austrian,  or  rather  Austro-Sax- 
on  army,  was,  after  so.me  skirmishing,  com- 
pelled to  retire  behind  the  Bug.  The  Ad- 
miral left  (jenernl  Sacken,  a  brave  and  ac- 
tive officer,  to  observe  Schwartzenberg  and 
Regnier,  and  keep  them  at  least  in  check, 
whilst  he  himself  retrograded  towards  the 
Beresina,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
intercept  Buonaparte. 

Tchitchagoff  succeeded,  on  the  14th 
November,  in  occupying  Minsk  ;  a  most  es- 
sential conquest  at  the  moment,  for  it  con- 
tained a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
stores  which  had  been  destined  to  relieve 
the  Grand  Army,  or  rather  its  remains,  so 
soon  as  they  should  approach  Poland.  Thia 
success  was  followed  by  another  equally 
important.  Count  Lambert,  one  of 
Tchitchagoff 's  generals,  marched  againsl 
Borizoff,  situated  on  the  Beresina,  ,aT  the 
very  point  where  it  was  probable  that  Na- 
poleon would  be  desirous  to  eflect  a  pas- 
sage. The  valiant  Polish  General  Dom- 
browski  hastened  to  defend  a  place,  in  the 
loss  of  which  tiie  Emperor's  safety  must 
stand  particularly  compromised.  The  bat- 
tle began  aboiit  day-break  on  the  21st  No- 
vember, and,  after  severe  fighting,  Lambert 
obtained  possession  of  Borizoff,  after  a  vic- 
tory, in  which  Dombrowski  lost  eight  c 
non  and  2500  prisoners.  The  .Adm' 
Tchitchagoff  removed  his  head-quarters 
thither,  as  directed  by  the  combined  plan  for 
farther  operations. 

^Vhile  Tchitchagoff  marched  eastward  to 
his  place  of  destination  on  the  Beresina, 
Sacken,  whom  he  had  left  in  Volhynia, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  service 
destined  for  the  Admiral,  made  every  ex- 
ertion to  draw  the  whole  attention  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier  upon  himself. 
In  this  daring  and  generous  scheme  he 
completely  succeeded.  As  the  forces  of 
the  Austrian  and  the  French  generals  were 
separated  from  each  other,  Sacken  march- 
ed .against  Regnier,  and  not  only  surprised, 
but  nearly  made  him  prisoner.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  Regnier  from  destruction, 
exce[)t  the  alertness  with  which  Schwart- 
zenberg came  to  his  assistance.  The  Aus- 
trian, with  strong  reinforcements,  arrived 
nearly  in  the  moment  when  his  presence 
must  have  annihilated  Sacken,  who,  not 
aware  of  the  Austrians  being  so  near,  had, 
on  the  lolh  November,  engaged  in  a  seri- 
ous actidn  with  Regnier  near  VVolkowitz. 
The  Russian  suffered  consider.ablc  loss, 
and  effected  a  retreat  with  difficulty.  H« 
concentrated  his  army,  however,  and  cod 
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tinued  his  retreat  from  point  to  point  upon 
the  position  of  Brzest,  irom  which  lie  had 
conioicnccd  his  advance.  In  tins  manner, 
Sacken  witlidrew  the  attention  ofScliwart- 
senberg  and  tlie  .\ustro-Saxon  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bug,  at  a  moment  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  riveted  on  the  decisive 
scenes  which  were  about  to  take  place  on 
iliuse  of  the  Beresina. 

Tlie  French  writers  complain  of  the 
Austrian  general  on  this  occasion.  They 
cannot  deny  that  Schwartzenberg  was  ac- 
tive and  victorious  ;  but  they  complain  that 
his  activity  exerted  itself  in  a  quarter  which 
could  not  greatly  affect  the  issue  of  the 
campaign.  Some  tacticians  account  for 
this,  by  si.«)posing  that  his  secret  instruc- 
tions, given  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
could  nut  foresee  that  the  personal  safety 
of  his  son-in-law  would  be  implicated,  pro- 
hibited Schwartzenberg  to  extend  his  mili- 
tary operations  beyond  V'olhynia  and  Lithu- 
ania. 

From  these  details,  it  appears  that  For- 


tune was  bending  her  blackest  and  most 
ominous  frowns  on  the  favourite  ol'so  many 
years.  Napoleon  was  quartered,  with  the 
wretched  relics  of  his  grand  army,  aniid 
the  ruins  of  the  burnt  town  of  Smolensk,  in 
which  he  could  not  remain,  although  his 
means  of  escape  appeared  almost  utterly 
desperate.  The  grand  army  of  the  Rus- 
sians waited  on  his  tlank  to  assault  his  col- 
umns the  instant  they  were  in  motion  ;  and 
should  he  escape  a  pursuing  enemy,  all  the 
Polish  towns  in  the  front,  where  supplies 
had  been  provided  for  his  relief,  had  been 
taken,  and  the  two  large  armies  of  Tchit- 
chagotfaiid  VV^ittgenstein  lay  in  position  on 
the  Beresina  to  intercept  him.  Hemmed 
in  betwixt  pursuers,  and  those  who,  in 
sportsman's  phrase,  were  stationed  to  head 
him  back,  destitute  of  cavalry  to  oppose 
the  nations  of  Cossacks  which  infested 
every  motion,  and  having  but  little  artillery 
to  oppose  to  that  of  the  Russians,  all  proba- 
bility of  escape  seemed  removed  to  an  im- 
measurable distance. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Napoleon  divides  his  Army  into  four  Corps,  which  If.ave  Smolensk  on  their  retreat  to  ■ 
icardx  I'oland. — Cautious  proceedings  of  Koutousoff'. —  The  Vicero>/'s  division  is  at- 
tacked l>y  Miloradovitch.  and  effects  a  junction  with  Napoleon  at  Krasnoi,  'after  se- 
ven loss. — Koutousoff  attacks  the  French  at  Krasnoi,  but  only  by  a  distant  cannonade. 
—  The  division  under JDavousl  is  reunited  to  Napoleon,  but  in  a  7iiiseriible  state. — 
Napoleon  marches  to  Liady,  and  Mortier  and  Davouat  are  attacked,  and  suffer  hea- 
«•'  loss  in  kilted,  wounded,  prison  :rs,  and  artillery. — Details  of  the  retreat  of  AVt/. — 
He  crosses  the  I.osmina,  ivith  great  loss  of  men  and  baggage,  and  joins  Napoleon  at 
Orcza,  ivi'.li  his  division  reduced  to  1500  men. —  'J'he  xvhote  (Irund  Army  is  now  re- 
duced to  1-2,000  effective  men,  besides  30.000  stragglers. — Dreadful  distress  and  diffi- 
culties of  Buonaparte  and  his  Army. — S'ngular  ncene  betwirl  Napoleon,  and  Duroe 
and  Daru. — Napoleon  moves  towards  liorizoff.  and  falls  in  tvi'h  the  corps  of  Victor 
ar.d  Oudmnt. — Koutousoff  halls  at  Kopyn.  without  attacking  Buonaparte. — Napole- 
on crosses  the  Beresina  at  Sludzianka. — Partouneaxixj  division  cut  off  by  Wittgen- 
Llein. — Severe  fighting  on  both  sides  of  the  river. —  Dreadful  losses  of  the  French  in 
cro.ising  it. — According  to  the  Russian  official  account,  36,000  bodies  ivere  found  in 
Vte  Beresina  after  the  thaw. 


CooPF.o  up,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  ruins  of 
Smolensk,  and  the  slender  provision  of  food 
and  supplies  wiiich  that  place  offered  to 
his  army  almost  entirely  exhausted.  Napo- 
leon had  now  seriously  to  consider  in  what 
direction  he  should  make  an  effort  to  es- 
cape. .\s  lie  had  heard  of  the  loss  of 
Witepsk,  by  which  town  he  had  advanced, 
and  understood  that  Wittgenstein  was  in 
possession  of  the  line  of  the  Dwina,  he  nat- 
urally determined  to  tike  the  road  to  VVil- 
na,  by  Kr.isnoi,  Borizoff,  and  Minsk.  The 
two  latter  towns  were  stored  with  the  pro- 
visions which  he  so  much  wanted  ;  and  ig- 
norant as  yet  of  what  had  happened  on  the 
pouth  of  Lithuania,  he  might  expect  to  find 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  in  possession  of 
the  .\ustro-Saxon  army  under  Schwartzen- 
berg. 

For  this  efTort  he  proceeded,  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  to  re-organize 
his  army.  It  was  reduced  to  about  -l^J.OOO 
men,  with  a  disproporlioned  train  of  bag- 
gage and  of  artillery,  although  much  of  the 
former,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  cannon, 
had  already  been  left  behind.      Th  8  jorce 


the  Emperor  divided  into  four  corps,  which 
were  to  leave  Smolensk,  placing  a  day's  in- 
terfal  betwixt  the  marcli  of  each.  He  him- 
self led  the  van,  with  fjOOO  of  his  (iuard, 
and  about  as  many  soldiers,  tlie  relics  of 
different  corps,  amalgamated  into  battalions 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
The  E.iiperor's  division  left  Sinolensk  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  and  morning  of  the 
Hth  November. 

The  division  of  the  viceroy  Eugene,  con- 
sisting of  about  the  same  number  as  that  of 
Napoleon,  but  inferior  in  quality,  as  com- 
prehending none  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
could  not  be  collected  till  late  on  the  loth 
November,  when  the  wearied  wretches 
were  once  more  put  into  march,  by  prom- 
ises of  a  salV;  arrival  in  that  Lithuania, 
which  so  few  of  them  were  ever  to  see 
again. 

On  the  16th,  Davoust,  after  some  high 
words  with  Ney,  who  would  have  hurried 
his  departure,  set  out  with  another  fourth 
part  of  the  (irand  Army,  approaching  to,  or 
exceeding,  10,000  men  in  number. 

\'',y  remained  till  the  17ih  of  November. 
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As  he  had  once  more  the  perilous  task  of 
covering  the  retreat,  which  duty  lie  had 
performed  so  admirably  betwixt  Wiazma 
and  Smolensk,  his  divisioa  was  fortified 
\vitli  about  WOO  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
whom,  as  better  fed  than  the  other  troops, 
besides  their  high  character  as  veterans, 
more  could  be  trusted,  even  in  the  most 
desperate  circumstances.  Ere  the  French 
le't  the  town,  they  obeyed  the  strict  com- 
m mds  of  the  Emperor,  in  blowing  up  the 
to.vers  with  which  Smolensk  was  surround- 
ed, that  it  might  not  again,  as  Napoleon 
expressed  himself,  form  an  obstacle  to  a 
French  army.  Such  was  .the  language  of 
th  s  extraordinary  man,  as  if  affecting  to 
provide  for  re-entering  into  Piussia.  at  a 
lime  when  it  was  the  only  question  wheth- 
er he  himself,  or  any  individual  of  his  army, 
sliould  ever  be  able  to  leave  the  fatal  coun- 
try.— We  must  next  attend  to  the  niotioiJs 
of  '.he  Russians. 

■  The  general  voice  of  tlie  Russian  army 
had  demanded  Prince  GolitcheiT  Koutou- 
sofT,  as  a  chief  who  would  put  an  end  to 
Barclay  de  Tolly's  system  of  retreat,  and 
oppose  the  invaders  in  a  pitched  battle.  He 
had  done  so  at  Borodino,  but  it  was  his  last 
effort  of  the  kind.  His  character  was  nat- 
urally the  reverse  of  enterprising.  Age  had 
increased  his  disposition  to  extreme  pru- 
dence,'and  the  success  which  attended  his 
procrastinating  and  cautious  measures, 
while  stationed  at  Taroutino,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow,  had  riveted  h.im  to 
his  owu  system,  of  risking  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  in  vain  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  the  Russian  troops  were  in  high  condi- 
tion, and  that  against  an  enemy  so  utterly 
broken  and  dispirited  as  the  French  then 
were,  everything  might  be  trusted  to  those 
brave  soldiers,  who  iiad  not  shrunk  from  an 
equal  conflict  with  the  same  troops  when 
in  their  vigour  ;  and  who,  if  then  worsted, 
had  left  the  enemy  very  little  to  boast  ofj 
having  insulted  his  camp,  and  occupied  the 
field  of  battle,  even  on  the  very  night  of  liis 
victory.  Could  Suwarrow  have  been  re- 
called from  the  dead,  or  even  the  noble  Ba- 
gration,  (the  god  of  the  army,  as  his  name 
signifies  in  Russian  ;)  or  had  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  Bennigsen,  or  Miloradovitch,  l)cen 
permitted  to  act  when  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion approached,  it  seems  probable  that  Na- 
poleon would  have  revisited  the  Kremlin, 
not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  prisoner.  But 
KoutousotT,  trusting  to  the  climate  of  Rus- 
sia, was  contented  to  let  the  French  army 
decay  under  its  influence.  He  hnd  deter- 
mined not  to  encounter  the  slightest  risk, 
but  to  gleafl  up  the  wreck  of  the  elements, 
rather  than  anticipate  their  work  by  the 
sword.  His  general  plan  was  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  flank  of  Napoleon's  army, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  attack  them  by  his 
vanguard,  but  by  no  means  to  enter  into  a 
general  action.  He  surrounded  their  corps 
with  Co-sacks,  wlio  brought  with  them  light 
field-guns  mounted  on  sledges,  which  did 
infinite  damage  on  points  where  the  heavy 
J'rench  guns  could  not  be  easily  pointed,  so 
as  to  reply  to  them.  This  system  may  be 
traced  in  the   proceding   pages,   and  still 


more  in  those  which  are  about  to  folloT. 
It  has  been  applauded  by  many  compctenj 
judges,  as  gaining  everything  without  put- 
ting anything  in  hazard  ;  but  it  is  ridiculed 
by  others,  and  esj)ecially  by  the  French, 
who  acknowledge  themselves  obliged  to  the 
tardiness  of  Koutnusoff,  and  the  blu;!d.jrs 
of  the  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Grand  .\r- 
my  which  was  preserved,  and  especially 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self. With  these  explanations  we  resume 
our  inelancnoly  and   momentous  story. 

Without  any  purpose  of  departing  from 
his  maxims  of  caution,  Kouiousoff  com- 
menced the  attack  on  the  retreating  army 
by  a  movement  which  appeared  to  indrcatc 
a  more  vigorous  plan  of  procedure.  He 
put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Krasnoi, 
upon  a  parallel  line  with  that  of  Buonaparte, 
moving  on  the  left  tlank  of  the  French,  so 
as  to  place  Napoleon's  line  of  advance  at 
his  mercy,  whenever  he  should  think  [(rop- 
er to  assail  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
t  iched  several  large  bodies  to  operate  on 
the  march  of  the  enemy's  column. 

Miloradovitrh,  with  a  large  vanguard, 
pushed  forward  upon  the^figh  road  leading 
from  Smolensk  to  Krasnoi.  Buonaparte 
had  already  reached  the  latter  point,  at  the 
head  of  his  division,  but  Eugene.  w!io 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  column,  was  ef- 
fectually cut  off.  They  were  summoned  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  but  the  Viceroy  man- 
fully rejected  the  proposal.  Immediatel)', 
each  surrounding  hill  poured  forth,  like  a 
volcano,  a  torrent  of  fire  vpon  them.  The 
French  and  Italians  maintained  their 
ground  with  unavailing  bravery.  Numbers 
were  killed,  others  made  prisoners,  and  the 
division  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Still  the  \  iceroy  made  his  defence  good. 
till  night,  the  friend  of  the  overmatched, 
approached  to  protect  him  ;  when,  at  li.e 
head  of  his  division,  diminished  to  one  half, 
he  quitted  the  high  road,  leaving  his  fires 
burning  to  mislead  the  enemy,  and.  gaining 
the  open  fields,  accomplished,  with  great 
loss  and  ineffable  I'atigue,  his  junction  with 
Napoleon  at  Krasnoi,  which  he  reached  by 
a  circuitous  route.  The  challenge  ofa  sen- 
tinel during  this  delicate  manoeuvre  might 
have  been  utter  destruction — and  in  fact 
they  did  encounter  such  a  challenge.  They 
were  saved  from  the  consequences  by  a 
readv-witted  Pole,  who,  answering  the  sen- 
tinel in  Russian,  imposed  silence  on  him, 
pretending  that  they  were  the  corps  of  Owa- 
rofT".  employed  upon  a  secret  expedition. 

.\t  length,  upon  the  next  morning,  (17th 
November,)  Eugene  reached  the  headquar- 
ters  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  very 
anxious  on  his  account.  When  the  dimin- 
ished division  of  Eugene  w;is  united  to  that 
of  the  Emperor,  they  did  not  exceed  15,000 
men  in  total  amount.  Yet  on  leing  joined 
by  Eugene,  the  active  genius  ol  Napoieon. 
in  those  most  disadvantageous  c  rcunistan- 
ccs,  displayed  its  ascendency.  He  had 
caused  General  Roguet,  with  ad'  tachm^nt 
of  the  Young  (luard.  in  tlie  night  beiwren 
the  nth  and  16lh,  to  beat  up  "the  quarters 
ofa  Russian  detachment,  which  approached 
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his  own  too  clcicly  ;  and  having  thus  taught 
the  hunters  to  respoct  the  l;iir  of  the  lion, 
ho  «!niliraced  the  audacious  resolution  of  re- 
maining at  Krasiioi  in  defiance  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  till  the  detachments  of  Davoust 
and  Ney  should  again  join  him.  Whatever 
had  been  his  reasons  for  separating  from 
these  divisions,  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of 
once  more  uniting  his  forces. 

Even  the  cold  and  cautious  spirit  of  Kou- 
tousoif  could  not  miss  the  opportunity  occa- 
sioR'jd  by  this  halt  of  15,000  men,  in  the 
face  of  perhaps  three  times  their  number. 
But  neither  the  persuasions  of  his  own  offi- 
cers, nor  the  reproaches  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, the  English  commissioner,  could  pre- 
vail on  the  old  general  to  attack  with  the  v'- 
vacity  which  the  occasion  demanded.  He 
would  only  consent  to  wage  a  distant  en- 
gagement with  artillery.  At  day-break  on 
the  17tli,  Eugene,  whose  foices  the  preced- 
ing battle  k»d  allogcther  disabled,  was  di- 
rected to  tcdve  the  advance  towards  Liady, 
the  next  miserable  stage  of  the  French  ar- 
my, while  Buonaparte  drew  his  sword,  and 
saying  he  had  already  flayed  the  Empeior, 
and  must  now  once  more  be  the  general,  led 
in  person  his  GOt^K)  guards  attended  by  Mor- 
tier  at  the  head  of  3000  soldiers  more,  to 
meet  as  great  odds  as  it  should  please  Kou- 
tousoff  to  despatch  against  him.*  In  the 
sort  of  battle  which  followed,  the  Russians 
acted  will)  great  caution.  The  name  ofNa- 
poleon  almost  alone  protected  his  army. 
The  French  suffered,  indeed,  from  the  fire 
of  100  pieces  of  :.rtillery,  and  from  charges 
of  cavalry,  which  they  had  no  means  of  an- 
swering or  repellin;^ ;  but,  though  gaps  were 
made  in  their  line, and  some  oftheirsquares 
were  forced  5y  the  cavalry,  yet  neither  suc- 
cess nor  repulse  could  induce  Koutousoffto 
hazard  a  serious  attack  upon  Napoleon,  for 
the  purpose  jc)f  altogether  destroying  Uie  in- 
vader and  nis  army.  Even  Boutourlin,  a 
friendly  critic,  where  the  reputation  of  the 
old  Russian  general  is  concerned,  regrets 
he  had  not  taken  the  bold  course  of  placing 
his  army  across  the  direct  line  of  Buona- 
parte's retreat,  when  the  French,  overcome 
at  once  by  physical  suffering  and  moral  de- 
pression, must,  even  supposing  them  equal 
in  numbers,  have  been  extremely  inferior  to 
their  opponents.  Upon  the  whole,  Koutou- 
soff  seems  to  have  acted  towards  Napoleon 
and  tlie  Grand  Army,  as  the  Greenland  fish- 
ers do  to  the  whale,  whom  they  a.'e  careful 
not  to  approach  in  his  dying  agonies,  when 
pain,  fury,  and  a  sense  of  revenge,  render 


*  Colonel  Boutourlin  praises  the  addrcus  of  Kou- 
toiisdtf,  who,  lie  say!),  managnd  with  bucIi  skill  as 
always  lo  present  a  superior  lurceto  that  which  the 
French  hail  ii|i.>n  the  lielil  of  huttle,  nltliuugh  his 
army  was  on  the  whole  inferior  lo  that  of  /S'apo- 
leon.  Without  ailmilting  tho  exnclncss  of  the 
last  statement,  which  there  is  considnralilc  cause 
to  dispute,  llltle  merit  can  he  a^-iuiiied  for  the  Rns- 
■ian  general's  dexterity  in  obtaining  a  numerical 
luperiority  at  \Vinzma,  Krasnoi,  and  elsewhere, 
when  it  is  considered  ihat  Napoleon  himself  hail 
divided  his  army  into  four  columns,  and  placed  one 
day's  march  betwixt  each.  The  Kuiisians  had, 
thorefurc,  only  one  column  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
Mnd  men  to  ceal  with  at  once. 


the  last  struggles  of  the  feviathan  peculiarly 
dangerous. 

The  battle,  or  cannonade  of  Krasnoi,  was 
concluded  by  the  appearance  of  Davoust 
and  his  column,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
a  large  body  of  Cossacks,  from  whom  he  en- 
deavoured lo  extricate  himself  Ijy  a  precipi- 
tate march.  When  they  came  in  sight  of 
Krasnoi,  most  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  oecn 
horribly  harassed  since  they  left  SmrJensk, 
broke  their  ranks  and  hurried  across  the 
fields  to  escape  the  Russians,  and  gain  the 
cover  of  the  town,  in  the  streets  of  which 
their  ofBccrs  rallied  them  with  difficulty. 
In  tliis  miserable  condition  was  the  third 
corps  of  the  army,  according  to  its  latest  di- 
vision, when  it  was  reunited  to  the  main  bo- 
dy. Upon  inquiring  after  Ney  and  the  rear- 
guard, Napoleon  had  the  mortification  lo 
learn  that  Ney  was  probably  sti'..  at  Smo- 
lensk, or,  if  upon  the  road,  that  he  must  be 
surrounded  with  difficulties  out  of  which  it 
was  impossible  he  could  extricate  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  Russians  were  acting  with  more  vigour, 
and  that  Prince  Galitzin  was  about  to  occu- 
py Krasnoi;  and  further,  that  if  lie  did  not 
advance  with  all  despatch  on  Liady,  he 
might  probably  find  it  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  (iladly  as  Napoleon  would  have 
kept  the  field,  in  order  to  protect  the  ap- 
proach of  Ney,  he  now  saw  that  such  perse- 
verance must  necessarily  expose  himself 
and  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  the  greatest 
peril,  without,  in  all  human  probability,  be- 
ing of  use  to  his  Mareschal.  Un'^er  this 
conviction,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Old  Guard,  to  march  on  as  fast  as  possi 
ble,  and  secure  Liady,  and  with  it  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lnieper,  from  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  been  excluded.  Davoust 
and  Mortier  were  left  to  defend  Krasnoi,  if 
practicable,  til!  night-fall,  and  then  to  follo'.v 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  retreat 
of  Napoleon  seemed  to  remove  the  charm, 
which  had  chilled  the  Russians  and  warmed 
the  French.  A  \ery  fierce  assault  was 
made  on  the  second  and  third  divisions,  and 
Mortier  and  Ney,  havingboth  suffered  great- 
ly, made  their  escape  to  Liady  with  rjuch 
difficulty.  The  Frencli  left  on  this  fatal 
field,  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  upwards  of 
six  thousand  prisoners,  with  a  great  number 
of  slain,  and  as  many  wounded,  who  were 
necessarily  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Rus- 
sians. To  complete  their  losses,  Ney's  di- 
vision of  the  army  was,  by  the  direction  of 
the  other  columns  upon  Liady,  left  with 
the  whole  Russian  army  betwixt  himself  and 
Napoleon.  The  retreat  of  that  celebrateo 
soldier  must  next  be  narrated. 

On  the  I'lh  of  November,  Ney,  last  of  the 
invading  army,  left  Smolensk  at  the  head  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  fighting  men,  leav- 
ing behind  5000  sick  and  wounded,  and 
dragging  along  with  them  the  remaining 
stragglers  whom  the  cannon  of  Platolf,  who 
entered  the  town  immediately  on  Nay's  de- 
parture, had  compelled  to  resume  their 
march.  They  advanced  without  much  in- 
terruption till  they  reached  the  field  of  bat- 
tle of  Krasnoi,  where  they  saw  all  the  rel- 
ics of  a  bloody  action,  and  heaps  of  dead, 
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from  whose  dress  and  appearance  they  could 
recognise  the  different  corps  in  which  they 
had  served  in  Napoleon's  army,  though  there 
was  no  one  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  survivors. 
They  had  not  proceeded  much  farther  be- 
yond this  fatal  spot,  when  they  approached 
tho  banks  of  the  Losmina,  where  all  had 
been  prepared  at  leisure  for  their  reception. 
Miloradovitch  lay  here  at  the  head  of  a 
great  force  ;  and  a  thick  mist,  which  cover- 
ed the  ground,  occasioned  Ney's  column  to 
advance  under  the  Russian  batteries  before 
being  aware  of  the  danger. 

A  single  Russian  officer  appeared,  and  in- 
vited Ney  to  capitulate.  "  A  Mareschal  of 
France  never  surrenders,"  answered  that 
intrepid  general.  The  officer  retired,  and 
the  Russian  batteries  opened  a  lire  of  grape- 
shot,  at  the  distance  of  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  while  at  the  concussion  the 
mist  arose,  and  showed  the  devoted  column 
of  French,  witli  a  ravine  in  front  manned 
by  their  enemies,  subjected  on  every  side 
to  a  fire  of  artillery,  while  the  hills  were 
black  with  the  Russian  troops  placed  to  sup- 
port their  guns.  Far  from  losing  heart  in 
so  perilous  a  situation,  the  French  Guards, 
with  rare    intrepidity,    forced    their    way 


fled  moaning,  apprised  their  companions  of 
their  fate.  The  Cossacks,  as  usual,  speedi- 
ly appeared  in  the  rear,  gleaned  up  some 
hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  took  possession 
of  the  artillery  and  baggage 

Ney  had  thus  put  the  Dnieper  betwixt  him 
and  the  regulars  of  the  Russian  army,  by  a 
retreat  which  has  few  parallels  in  military 
history.  But  he  had  not  escaped  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  were  spread  abroad  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  soon  assembled 
around  the  remains  of  his  column,  with 
their  light  artillery  and  long  lances.  By 
these  enemies  they  were  several  times  plac- 
ed in  the  utmost  jeopardy  ;  nevertheless,  at 
the  head  of  a  reduced  band  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  the  Maresclial  fought  his  way  to 
Orcza,  to  which  town  Napoleon  had  remov- 
ed from  Liady,  having  crossed  the  Dnieper. 
Ney  arrived  on  the  20th  November,  and 
found  Eugene,  Mortier,  and  Davoast.  The 
Emperor  was  two  leagues  in  advance  .vhen 
they  met.  Napoleon  hailed  Ney  with  the 
undisputed  title,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  declared  he  would  hive  given  all  his 
treasures  to  be  assar'^d  of  his  existence. 
His  comrades  hastened  to  welcome  and  to 
relieve  him,  and  being  now  in  Poland,  pro- 


through  the  ravine  of  the  Losmina,  and  rush-    visions  and    accommodation   had   become 
ea  with  the  utmost  fury  on  the  Russian  bat-    more  plenty  among  th^m 


teries.  They  were,  however,  charged  in 
their  turn  with  the  bayonet,  and  such  as  had 
crossed  the  stream  suffered  dreadfully.  In 
spite  of  this  failure,  Ney  persevered  in  the 
attempt  to  cut  his  passage  by  main  force 
through  this  superior  body  of  llussians,  who 
'ay  opposed  to  him  in  front.  Again  the 
I'rench  advanced  upon  the  cannon,  losing 
whole  ranks,  which  were  supplied  by  their 
comrades  as  fast  as  they  fell.  The  assault 
was  once  more  unsuccessful,  and  Ney,  see- 
ing that  the  general  fate  of  his  column  was 
no  longer  doubtful,  endeavoured  at  least  to 
save  a  part  from  the  wreck.  Having  select- 
ed about  four  thousand  of  the  best  men,  he 
separated  himself  from  the  rest,  and  set 
forth  under  shelter  of  the  night,  moving  to 
the  rear,  as  if  about  to  return  to  Smolensk. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  only  road  open  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  iTursue  it  long;  for  as 
soon  as  he  reached  a  rivulet,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Dnieper,  he  adopted  it  for  his  guide 
to  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  he  reached 
in  safety  near  the  village  of  .Syrokovcnia. 
Here  he  found  a  single  place  in  the  river 
frozen  over,  though  the  ice  was  so  thin  that 
it  bent  beneath  the  steps  of  the  soldiers. 

Three  hours  were  permitted,  to  allow 
slragirlers  from  the  column  during  the  night- 
marcii  to  rally  at  this  place,  should  their 
good  fortune  enable  them  to  find  it.  These 
three  hours  Ney  spent  in  profound  sleep, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  cloak.  When  the  stipulated 
lime  had  elapsed,  the  passage  to  the  other 
side  began  and  continued,  although  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ice,  and  the  ,awful  sounds  of  its 
splitting  into  large  cracks,  prevented  more 
than  one  from  crossing  at  once.  The  wag- 
ons, some  loaded  with  sick  and  wounded, 
last  attempted  to  pass  ;  but  the  ice  broke 
A'ith   them,  and   the   heavy  plunge  and  sti- 


AU  Napoleon's  Grand  .\rmy  was  now  unit- 
ed. But  the  whole,  which  had  at  Smo- 
lensk amounted  to  forty  thousand,  consist- 
ed now  of  scarcely  twelve  thousand  men 
who  retained  the  name  and  discinline  of 
soldiers,  so  much  had  want  and  the  sword 
thinned  the  ranks  of  these  invincible  le- 
gions. .  There  were  besides,  pcrliaps.  thirty 
thousand  stragglers  ofevery  description,  but 
these  added  little  ornotliingto  the  strength 
of  the  army  ;  and  ordy  served  to  encumber 
its  numbers,  as  they  wene  under  no  disci- 
pline, but  plundered  the  country  v.ithout 
mercy.  % 

At  this  dreadful  crisis,  too.  Napoleon  had 
the  mortification  to  learn  the  fall  of  Minsk, 
and  the  retreat  of  Schwartzenberg  to  cover 
Warsaw,  which,  of  course,  left  iiim  no 
hopes  of  receiving  succour  iVom  the  Aiis- 
trians.  He  heard  also  that  Victor  and 
Oudinot  had  quarrelled  in  what  manner 
Wittgenstein  should  be  attacked,  and  had 
on  that  account  left  him  unaltackeii  on  any 
point.  That  general  was  there.'ore  at  free- 
dom to  threaten  the  leftof  thtr  Cirand  Army, 
should  it  remain  long  on  the  Dnieper  ; 
while  Koutousoff  might  resume,  at  his  plea- 
sure, his  old  station  on  Napoleon's  let't,  and 
Tchitchagotf  might  occupy  the  Beresina  in 
his  front.  In  the  bitterness  of  liis  heaiJtl.e 
Emperor  exclaimed,  '•  '['hus  it  befalls,  when 
we  commit  faults  upon  faults." 

Minsk  being  out  of  the  question.  Napole- 
on's next  point  of  direction  w  is  Borizofl'. 
Here  there  was,  over  the  Beresina,  a  bridge 
of  three  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  the  pos- 
session of  which  appeared  essential  to  his 
final  escape  from  Russia.  But  while  Na- 
poleon was  considering  what  should  be  his 
next  movement,  after  crossing  the  Beresina 
at  Borizolf,  he  was  once  more  surprise  d  with 
the  additional  evil  tidings,  that  this  town 
also,  with  the  bridge  so  necessary  to   him. 
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was  lost;  that  Borizoff  was  taken,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  Dombrowski  defeat- 
ed under  its  walls. 

"  Is  it  then  written,"  he  said,  looking  up- 
wards, and  striking  the  earth  with  his  cane, 

ie  it  written  that  we  shall  commit  noth- 
tjgbut  errors  '" 

About  the  same  gloomy  period,  Segur  re- 
ijtes  the  following  anecdote  : — >;a[)ole- 
on  had  stretched  himself  on  a  couch,  and 
apparently  slumbered,  while  his  faithful 
servants,  Duroc  and  Daru,  sitting  in  his 
apartment,  talked  over  tlieir  critical  situa- 
tion. In  their  whispered  conversation,  the 
ft'ords,  "prisoner  of  state,''  reached  the 
jleepless  ear  of  Napoleon. 

"How  I"  said  he,  raising  himself,  "do 
you  think  they  would  dare  .'" 

In  answer,  Daru  mentioned  the  phrase, 
well  known  to  the  Ilmpcror,  of  state  policy. 
as  a  thing  independent  of  public  law  or  of 
morality. 

"  But  France,"  said  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  stale  policy  sounded  at  present  less 
pleasantly  than  when  it  was  appealed  to  for 
deciding  some  great  movement  of  his  own, 
— "  what  will  France  say  J" 

"  Who  can  answer  that  question.  Sire  ?" 
continued  Duroc  ;  but  added,  "  it  was  his 
warmest  wish  that  the  Emperor,  at  least, 
could  reach  France,  were  it  through  the 
air,  if  earth  were  stopped  against  his  pas- 
sage." 

"  Then  I  am  in  your  way,  I  suppose  ?" 
said  the  b^mperor. 

The  reply  was  affirmative. 

"  .\nd  you,"  continued  the  Emperor, 
with  an  affectation  of  treating  the  matter 
lightly,  ''  "lave  no  wish  to  become  a  prison- 
er of  state  ]" 

"  To  be  a  prisoner  of  war  is  sufBcient  for 
me,"  said  Daru. 

Napoleon  was  silent  for  a  time  ;  and  then 
asked  if  the  reports  of  his  ministers  were 
burnt. 

"Not  yet,''  was  the  reply. 
,  "  Then  let  them  be  destroyed,'"  he  con- 
tinued, "  for  it  must  be   confessed  we  are 
iu  a  most  lamentable  Cvindition." 

This  was  the  strongest  sisrn  he  had  yet 
given,  of  Napoleon's  deep  feeling  of  the 
situation  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself 

In  studying  the  map,  to  discover  the  fit- 
test place  to  pass  the  Beresina,  he  approach- 
ed his  linger  to  the  country  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  .\h,  Charles 
XII.;  Fultawa."  But  these  were  only  the 
momentary  ejaculations  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  his  condition  ;  all  his  resolutions  were 
calmly  and  firmly  taken,  with  a  sense  of 
what  Wis  due  to  himself  and  to  his  follow- 
ers. 

It  was  finally  determined,  that,  in  despite 
of  Tchiteh.agofTand  his  army,  which  occu- 
pied the  left  bank,  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
•ina  should  be  attempted,  at  a  place  above 
Borizoff  called  Studzianka,  where  the 
Stream  was  only  fifty-five  fathoms  across, 
and  six  feet  deep.  There  were  heights,  it 
is  true,  on  the  opposite  bank,  surrounding 
apiece  of  meadow  ground,  and  these  the 
adventurers  must  look  to  find  strongly  oc- 
cupied ;  so  that  those  who  advcntur"(l  on 
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the  passage  must  aspect  to  land  in  that 
marshy  meadow,  under  a  heavy  tire  from 
that  position.  Lastly,  tliis  perilous  attempt 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  made  in  the 
very  teeth  of  ilie  Moldavian  army.  With 
Napoleon's  ten  or  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  and  twice  or  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  disorderly  stragglers,  the  attempt  to 
force  such  a  passage  would  have  been  ut- 
ter insanity.  But  the  star  of  Napoleon  h.^d 
not  yet  set. 

The  first  dawn  of  reviving  fortuns  was 
marked  by  the  success  of  Victor  and  Oudi- 
not.  They  were  advancing  with  the  hope 
of  saving  Borizoff,  when  they  received  in- 
telligence that  Dombrowski  was  routed  by 
Wittgenstein,  and  that  the  fragments  of  the 
Polish  corps  were  close  at  hand,  followed 
by  the  victorious  Russians.  Ourlinot  in- 
stantly gathered  the  scattered  I'oles  under 
his  protection,  and  moving  on  to  meet  the 
Russian  advanced-guard,  they  drove  thein 
back  with  considerable  loss.  Wittgenstein, 
in  consequence  of  this  check,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  abandon  Borizoff,  and  once 
more  to  place  the  Beresina  betwi.vt  himself 
and  the  French.  But  in  repassing  that  riv- 
er, he  took  care  to  destroy  the  britlge  at 
Borizoff,  so  that  the  town,  though  secured 
by  the  French,  was  no  longer  useful  to  them 
as  a  place  of  passage,  ami  the  Emperor 
when  he  learned  the  news,  was  still  com- 
pelled to  abide  by  the  plan  of  crossing,  as 
he  best  could,  at  Studzianka.  The  task 
was  rendered  more  easy,  by  the  prospect 
of  his  scattered  and  broken  army  being  re- 
inforced by  llie  troops  of  Victor  and  Ou- 
dinot,  who  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fatal  river  with  himself,  and  might  form  an 
immediate  junction  with  him. 

Meantime,  as  a  preparation  for  the  march, 
the  Emperor  .limit''a  all  the  officers  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  one  carriage  ;  and 
ordered  one  half  of  the  wagons  to  be  de- 
stroyed, that  all  the  horses  and  draught-ox- 
en might  be  applied  to  getting  forward  the 
ammunition  and  artillery.  There  is  reason 
to  think  these  commands  were  very  imper- 
fectly obeyed.  .Another  order,  marking 
strongly  the  exigencies  of  tlie  time,  re- 
spected such  officers  as  still  retained  their 
horses.  The  cavalry,  under  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  had,  since  leaving  Smolensk,  been 
reduced  from  eighteen  huiidre  1  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  To  supply  this  deficien- 
cy, about  five  hundred  officers,  all  who  re- 
mained mounted,  were  formed  into  a  body 
called  the  Sacred  Squadron,  to  attend  upon 
the  Emperor's  person,  (irouchy  and  Se- 
bastiani  had  the  command  of  this  body,  in 
which  officers  formed  the  privates,  and 
gencraW  of  divisions  served  as  captains. 
But  it  was  not  long  ere  fatigue  and  want  of 
forage,  no  respecters  of  rank  or  condition, 
diiJniounted  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Sacred 
Squadron. 

The  army  thus  in  some  small  degree  re- 
organized, and  refreshed  by  the  better  quar- 
ters and  nourishment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived since  the  battle  of  Krasnoi,  now 
plunged  into  the  immense  |)ine  forests 
which  conceal  the  course  of  the  Beresina, 
to   disguise   their  adventurous   march  the 
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more  completely  from  the  enemy.  They 
were  moving  towards  Borizoff,  wh-en  loud 
shouts  from  the  Ibrest  at  first  spread  confu- 
sion among  tlieir  ranks,  under  the  idea  of 
an  unexpected  attack ;  but  this  fear  was 
soon  clianged  into  joy,  when  they  found 
themselves  on  the  point  of  uniting  with  the 
army  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  amounting  to 
rifty  thousand  men,  complete  and  provided 
with  everything.  Yet  whatever  the  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Army,  it  was  at  least 
equalled  by  the  astonishment  of  their  com- 
rades, when  they  recognised  the  remains 
of  the  innumerable  host  which  had  left  them 
in  such  splendid  equipment,  and  now  re- 
turned in  the  guise,  and  with  the  gait  and 
manner,  of  spectres  raised  from  the  church- 
yard. They  filed  past  their  happier  com- 
rades with  squalid  countenances,  their  uni- 
form replaced  by  women's  pelisses,  or  what 
various  rags  each  could  pick  up  ;  their  feet 
bare  and  bleeding,  or  protected  by  bundles 
of  filthy  rags  instead  of  shoes.  All  disci- 
pline seemed  gone  ;  the  officer  gave  no 
comrliand,  the  soldier  obeyed  none.  A 
sense  of  common  danger  led  them  to  keep 
together  and  to  struggle  forward,  and  mu- 
tual fatigue  made  them  take  repose  by  the 
same  fires  ;  but  what  else  they  had  learned 
of  discijiline  was  practised  rather  by  instirici 
than  by  duty,  and  in  many  cases  was  ailo- 
gether  forgotten. 

The  army  of  the  two  Mareschals,  how- 
ever, though  scarce  recovered  from  their 
astoni'shment,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and,  as  if  disorder  had  been  infec- 
tious, very  soon  showed  a  disposition  to 
get  rid  of  tiiat  military  discipline  which 
their  new  associates  had  flung  aside. — 
Leaving  Napoleon  on  his  advance  to  tiio 
river,  it  is  now  necessary  to  notice  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Russians. 

The  glory  and  the  trophies  of  the  m^rch  of 
the  (irand  Army  had  been  enough  entirely  to 
satisfy  Koutousoif.  They  were  indeed  suf- 
ficient to  gorge  such  a  limited  ambition  as 
that  general  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
at  his  advanced  age,  when  men  are  usually 
more  bent  on  saving  than  on  winning. 
From  the  15th  to  the  I9th  November,  the 
Russians  had  obtained  possession  of  'i'JC 
guns,  had  made  26,000  prisoners,  of  whom 
three  hundred  were  officers,  besides  10.000 
men  slain  in  battle,  or  destroyed  by  fatigue. 
Satisfied  with  such  advantages,  the  cautious 
veteran  proceeded  by  short  journeys  to 
Kopyn,  on  the  Dnieper,  without  crossing 
that  river,  or  attempting  to  second  the  de- 
fence of  the  Beresina  by  an  attack  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Russian  army  had  sus- 
tained great  losses;  not  less,  it  was  said, 
than  30,000  sick  and  wounded,  were  for 
the  present  unable  to  serve,  although  the 
greater  p;<rt  of  riicm  afterwards  recovered. 
It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Russian  soldiers 
sutfered  greatly  from  want  of  hospitals,  be- 
ing unprovided  for  a  struggle  on  such  an 
extensive  scale  as  Napoleon's  invasion  gave 
rise  to.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Koutou- 
soff's  minute  attention  to  tiic  proper  pro- 
viding of  his  army  with  all  necessaries  was 
liiglilv  laudable      Yet  wo  must  still  be  of 


opinion,  that  an  object  so  important  is  th« 
capture  of  Buonaparte  and  the  desti  action 
of  his  army  would  have  vindicated,  even  if 
the  soldier  himself' had  been  appealed  to, 
two  or  three  forced  marches,  with  the 
hardships  attending  them.  Such,  however, 
was  not  Koutousoif 's  opinion  ;  he  halted  at 
Kopyn,  and  contented  himself  with  de- 
spatching his  Cossacks  and  light  troops  to 
ani;oy  Napoleon's  rear. 

The  danger  not  being  pressing  on  the  pari 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  Russia,  Napoleon 
had  only  to  apprehend  the  opposition  of 
TchitchagofT,  whose  army,  about  35,000 
men  in  all,  was  posted  along  the  Beresina 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  Buonaparte  wher- 
ever it  should  be  attempted.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Admiral  was  one  of  an  ordinary  de- 
scription of  people,  wlio,  having  once  de- 
termined in  their  own  mind,  that  an  ad- 
versary entertains  a  particular  design,  pro- 
ceed to  act  upon  that  belief  as  an  absolute 
certainty,  and  can  rarely  be  brought  to  rea- 
son on'  the  possibility  of  his  having  any 
other  purpose.  Thus,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Napoleon's  attempt  to  cross  the  Bere- 
sina would  take  place  beloio  Borizoff, 
Tchitchagolf  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
the  passage  might  be  as  well  essayed  abovt 
that  town.  Napoleon,  by  various  inquiries 
and  reports  transmitted  through  the  Jews, 
wlio,  for  money,  served  as  spies  on  both 
sides,  contrived  to  strengthen  Tchitchagoff 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  only  designing  a 
feint  upon  Studzianka,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  Up- 
per Beresina.  Never  was  a  stratagem  more 
successful. 

On  the  very  day  when  Napoleon  prepar- 
ed for  the  passage  at  Studzianka,  Tchitcha- 
gofi',  instead  of  noticing  what  was  going 
forward  above  Borizoff,  not  only  marched 
down  the  river  with  all  the  forces  under 
his  own  immediate  command,  but  issued 
orders  to  the  division  of  Tschaplitz,  which 
amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  and  at  pres- 
ent watched  the  very  spot  where  Napoleon 
meant  to  erect  his  bridges,  to  leave  that  po- 
sition, and  follow  him  down  the  river. 
These  were  the  very  orders  which  Buona- 
parte would  have  dictated  to  the  Russian 
leader,  if  he  had  had  his  choice. 

When  the  I'rench  arrived  at  Studzianka 
their  first  business  was  to  prepare  two 
bridges,  a  work  which  was  attended  with 
much  danger  and  difficulty.  They  labour- 
ed by  night,  expecting  in  the  morning  to  be 
saluted  with  a  cannonade  from  the  Russian 
detachment  under  Tschaplitz,  which  occu- 
pied the  heights  already  mentioned,  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  French  generals,  and 
particularly  Murat,  considered  the  peril  as 
so  imminent,  that  they  wished  Buonaparte 
to  commit  himself  to  the  faith  of  some 
Poles  who  knew  the  country,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate  ;  but  Napoleon  rejected 
the  proposal  as  unworthy  of  him.  -Vll  night 
the  French  laboured  at  the  bridges,  which 
were  yet  but  little  advanced,  and  might 
have  been  easily  demoli-hed  by  the  artille- 
ry of  the  Russians.  But  what  w.as  the  joy 
and  surprise  of  the  French  to  see,  with  the 
earliest  beams  of  the  morning,  that  artillery. 
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and  those  Russians,  in  full  march  retreat- 
ing iVoni  tlieir  position  !  Availing  himself 
of  their  dis:ippcarance,  Buonaparte  threw 
across  a  body  of  tncii  who  swam  their  horses 
over  the  river,  with  each  a  vollijeur  be- 
hind him.  Thus  a  footing  was  gained  on 
the  other  ba-ik  of  this  perilous  stream. 
Great  part  of  \'!ctor's  army  had  uioved  up 
'.lie  river  towards  Stadzianka,  while  the 
last  division  lay  still  at  Boriioff,  of  which 
that  Martscliaf  had  possession.  This  con- 
stituted a  re3r-;;ua.-d  to  protect  the  army  of 
Napoleon  during  the  critical  niomciit  ol' its 
p.is3a;e,  from  the  interruption  whicli  might 
i  c  expected  from  the  corps  of  VVittgcn- 
fte'.n. 

During  the  26th  and  27th,  Napoleon  push- 
ed troops  across  the  river,  those  of  Oudmot 
forming  t!ie  advance  ;  and  was  soon  so  se- 
cure, ihalTbchaplitz,  discovering  his  error, 
aild  movin.j»back  to  regain  his  important  po- 
sition at  Studzianka,  found  t!ie  French  too 
strongly  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Be- 
resina,  for  his  ri^gaining  the  opportunity 
which  Ikc  hid  lost.  He  halted,  therefore, 
at  Siakhowa,  and  wailed  for  reinforcements 
and  orders.  Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the 
Bercsina  continued,  slowly  indeed,  for  the 
ni'.mlicr  of  stra^gk-rs  and  the  quantity  of 
baggage  was  immense;  yet  by  noon  Napo- 
leon and  his  Guards  had  crossed  the  river. 
Victor,  whose  division  consiitutcd  the  rear- 
guard of  trie  (^iraiid  .\rmy,  had  relieved  the 
Imperial  Gu'.rds  in  their  post  on  the  left 
lnuk;  and  Part^'uneaux,  who  formed  the 
rear  of  the  whole  army,  was  moving  from 
Borizoff,  where  he  had  been  stationed  with 
the  puri)Ose  of  fixing  the  enemy's  attention 
U(ion  that  spot.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Bo- 
rizoff '.ban  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  being  instantly  occupied  bv 
PlatoiT. 

But  the  indefatigable  Wittgenstein  was 
in  moeion  on  the  right  bank,  pressing  for- 
waid  as  Victor  closed  u|)  towards  Napoleon  ; 
and.  throwi?ig  himself  betwixt  Studzianka 
and  Borizolf.  on  a  plain  called  Staroi-Bori- 
zolf,  he  cut  off  Partouneaux's  division  from 
the  rest  of  the  French  army.  That  general 
made  a  giliant  resistance,  and  attempted  to 
r.rce  his  way  at  the  sword's  point  through 
thr;  troops  opposed  to  him.  .'\t  length  the 
Heitman  Flitoff",  and  the  Russian  pirtisan 
Sosl\win,  coming  up,  the»  French  general 
foii'id  himself  entirely  overpowered,  and 
afu'r  ?  brave  resistance  laid  down  his  arms. 
Tlire.->  generals,  with  artillery,  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  Russian  accounts,  about  7<X)0 
men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, — 
a  prize  t!ie  m^'re  valuable,  as  the  prisoners 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  unbroken  and  unex- 
hail.'ted  division  of  \'ictor.  and  comprehend- 
ed ei'»ht  hundred  fine  cavalry  ingoorl  order. 

To  improve  this  advantage,  the  Russians 
threw  a  bridge  of  pontoons  across  the  Bere- 
siiia  at  Borizoff,  and  TchitchasofT  and  Witt-  ' 
gcns'ein    having    communicated,   resolved  j 
unon  a  joint  atliek  upon  both  banks  of  the  I 
river  at  once.     With  this  purpose,  upon  the  |. 
J'^lh    of   November,  .\dmir.il  Tchitchagoff 
Tay\fi\  ti  S'akno«a.  upon  the  rigtit  bank,  to 
reinforce  Tschaplitz,   and  assanlt  that   part 
of  the  French  army  which  had  crossed  the 


Beresina ;  and  Wittgenstein  with  PlatofT 
niarelied  towards  Studzianka,  to  destroy  the 
F.niperor's  rear-guard,  which  no  exertion  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  or  his  generals  had 
yet  been  able  to  get  across  the  river.  Thus, 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  finding  a 
place  of  passacre.  and  of  being  enabled  by  an 
uncommon  chance  to  complete  his  bridges 
without  opposition,  was  so  far  from  pl.icing 
Napoleon  in  safety,  that  his  dangers  seemed 
only  to  multiply  a.'ound  him.  But  yet  up-' 
on  his  side  of  tiie  river,  now  the  right  bank, 
his  own  presence  of  mind,  and  the  bravery 
of  his  soldieis,  gave  him  a  decided  superi- 
ority, and  the  tardiness,  to  say  the  least,  of 
Tchitchagofi"'s  motions,  insured  his  safety. 

Tschaplitz,  wl:o  seems  to  have  been  a 
brave  and  active  officer,  commenceil  the 
battle  by  advancing  from  Stakhowa.  H\it  he 
was  worsted  by  the  French,  who  were  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  and  he  received  no  suc- 
cours from  the  .\dmiral,  though  repeatedly 
demanled.*  In  this  manner  were  tiie  i'rench 
enabled  to  force  their  way  towards  a  village 
called  Brelowau,  through  deep  morasses, 
and  over  long  bridges  or  rail-ways,  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees,  where  a  bold  at- 
tack might  have  rendered  their  advance  im- 
possihle.  The  least  exertion  on  the  part  of 
TchitchagofT  niig'it  have  caused  these  brid- 
tres  to  be  '..urnt ;  and  as  combustibles  were 
laid  ready  for  the  purpose,  it  icquired  but, 
according  to  Segor's  e.cpression,  a  spark 
from  the  pipe  of  a  Cossack,  to  have  set 
them  on  fire.  The  destruction  of  this  rail- 
way, enclosing  the  French  between  the  mo- 
rass and  the  river,  must  have  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  Beresina  .entirely  useless. 
But  it  was  not  so  decreed  ;  and  the  F.-ench, 
under  Oudinot,  were  enabled  to  preserve 
the  means  of  a  movement  so  essential  to 
their  safety.  Meanwhile  the  scene  on  the 
left  bank  had  become  the  wildest  and  most 
horrible  which  war  can  exhibit. 

On  the  heiafhts  of  Studzianka,  Victor,  who 
commanded  the  French  rear-guard,  amount- 
ing perhaps  to  8000  or  10,003  men,  was  pre- 
pared to  cover  the  retreat  over  the  bridges. 
The  right  o^  this  corps  d'armc';  rested  on 
the  river;  a  ravine  full  of  bushes  covered 
their  front,  but  the  left  wing  had  no  point  of 
sup;iort.  It  remained,  according  to  the 
military  phrase,  in  lite  air.  and  was  co-ered 
by  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  Behind  this 
defensive  line  wore  many  thousands  of 
stragglers,  mingled  with  the  usual  follow- 
ers of  acamp,  and  with  all  those  individuals 
who,  accompanying,  for  various  reasons,  the 
French  from  .Moscow,  had  survived  the  hor- 
rors of  the  march.  Women,  children,  do- 
mestics, the  a'jed  and  the  infints.  were  seen 
among  the  wretched  mass,  and  wandered  by 
the  side  of  this  fatal  river,  like  the  fabled 
spectres  which  throng  the  banks  of  the  in- 
fernal Stvx,  and  seek  in  vain  for  passage. 
The  want  of  order,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  preserve,  the  breaking  of  the  bridges,  and 


*Thp  ciiniluct  of  tho  Admiral  wan  un  nnncconnta- 
t)I"  on  tlii>  iiccayion,  thai  somo  ailenvpteil  to  ex 
pini'i  it  on  his  naval  habit«,  onil  tomippixe  that  he 
was  prpve'iffld  I'roin  iioailing  lUf  ruinfurcumunts  t»y 
the  wiiiJ  Ijiiinj  contrary 
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the  time  spent  in  the  repair  -the  fears  of 
the  unhappy  wretches  to  trust  tlieraselves 
to  the  dani^'erous  and  crowded  passages,  had 
all  operated  to  detain  them  on  the  right 
bank.  The  baggage,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
quantity  already  lost,  of  the  ditficulty  of 
transportation,  and  of  Napoleon's  precise 
orders,  amounted  still  to  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  carts,  wains,  and  the  like,  and  which 
was  now  augmented  by  all  that  belonged  to 
the  troops  ofOudmot  and  Victor,  was  seen, 
some  filing  towards  the  bridges,  and  the 
greater  part  standing  in  confusion  upon  the 
shore.  The  artillery  itself,  such  as  remain- 
ed, was  in  no  better  state. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  matters  at  the 
bridge,  when  Wittgenstein,  after  his  victory 
over  Partounea'i.x,  marching  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Beresina,  engaged  in  a  fierce 
combat  with  the  rear-guard  under  Victor  ; 
and  tiie  balls  of  the  Russians  began  to  fall 
among  the  mingled  and  disordered  mass 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
It  was  then  that  the  whole  body  of  str.ag- 
glers  and  fugitives  rushed  like  distracted 
beings  towards  the  bridges,  every  feeling 
of  prudence  or  humanity  swallowed  up  by 
the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
horrible  scene  of  disorder  was  augmented 
by  the  desperate  violence  of  those,  who,  de- 
termined to  make  their  own  way  at  all  risks, 
threw  down  and  trampled  upon  whatever 
came  in  their  road.  The  weak  and  helpless 
either  shrunk  back  from  the  fray,  and  sat 
down  to  wait  their  fate  at  a  distance,  or, 
mixing  in  it,  were  thrust  over  the  bridges, 
crushed  under  carriages,  cut  down  perhaps 
with  sabres,  or  trampled  to  death  under  the 
feet  of  their  countrymen.  All  this  while 
the  action  continued  with  fury,  and,  as  if 
the  Heavens  meant  to  match  their  wrath 
with  that  of  man,  a  hurricane  arose,  and  ad- 
ded terrors  to  a  scene  which  was  alrcady^of 
a  character  so  dreadful. 

About  mid-day  the  French,  still  bravely 


resisting,  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Rus- 
sians, coming  gradually  up  in  strength,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  ravine,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  assume  a  positi<m  nearer  the 
bridges.  About  the  same  time,  the  larger 
bridge,  that  constructed  fur  artillery  an.j 
heavy  carriages,  broke  down,  and  multitudes 
were  forced  into  the  vvr.ter.  The  scream 
I  of  mortal  agony,  which  arose  from  the  de- 
spairing multitude,  became  at  this  crisis  for 
a  moment  so  universal,  that  it  rose  shrilly 
audible  over  the  noise  of  the  elements  and 
the  thunders  of  war,  above  the  wild  whis- 
tling of  the  tempest,  and  the  sustained  and 
redoubled  hourras  of  the  Cossacks.  The 
witness  from  whom  we  have  this  informa- 
tion, declares  that  the  sound  was  in  his 
ears  for  many  weeks.  This  dreadful  scene 
continued  till  dark,  many  being  forced  into 
the  icy  river,  some  throwing  themselves  in, 
betwi.Kt  absolute  despair,  and  the  faint  hope 
of  gaining  the  opposite  bank  by  swimming, 
some  getting  across  only  to  die  of  cold  and 
exhaustion.  As  the  obscurity  came  on, 
Victor,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
which  was  much  reduced,  quitted  the  sta- 
tion he  had  defended  so  bravely,  and  led 
them  in  their  turn  across.  All  night,  the 
miscellaneous  multitude  continued  to 
throng  across  the  bridge,  under  the  fire  of 
the  Russian  artillery,  to  whom,  even  in  the 
darkness,  the  noise  which  accompanied 
their  march  made  them  a  distinct  mark. 
At  day-break,  the  French  engineer.  Gener- 
al Eble,  finally  set  fire  to  the  bridge.  AH 
that  remained  on  the  other  side,  including 
many  prisoners,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
guns  and  baggage,  became  the  prisoners  and 
the  prey  of  the  Russians.  The  amount  of 
the  French  loss  was  neter  exactly  known  ; 
but  the  Russian  report,  concerning  the  bod- 
ies of  the  invaders  which  were  collected 
and  burnt  as  soon  as  the  thaw  permitted, 
states,  that  upwards  of  36,000  were  found 
in  the  Beresina. 
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When  the  army  of  Buonaparte  was  assem- 
bled on  the  other  side  of  the  Beresina,  they 
exhibited  symptoms  of  total  disorganization. 
The  village  of  Brilowau,  where  they  halted 
on  the  niglit  of  their  passage,  was  entirely 
pulled  ('.own,  that  the  materials  might  sup- 
oly  camp-liros  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Buonaparte's  hcad-(iuarters  was  included  in 
the  same  fate,  his  own  apartment  being 
with  difficulty  saved  from  the  soldiery. 
They  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  this 
want  of  discipline,  for  the  night  was  deadly 


cold  ;  and  of  the  wet  and  shivering  wretch- 
es wiio  had  been  immersed  in  the  icy  river, 
many  laid  their  heads  down  never  to  ralso 
Ihe-n  more. 

On  the  '2*Jth  November,  the  Emperor  left 
the  fatal  banks  of  the  Beresina  at  the  head 
of  an  army  more  disorganized  than  ever; 
for  few  of  budinot's  corps,  and  scarcely  any 
belonging  to  Victor's,  who  were  yet  re- 
maining, were  able  to  resist  the  general 
contagion  of  disorder.  They  pushed  on 
without  any  regular  disposition,  having  no 
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more  vanguard,  centre,  or  roar,  than  can  be 
ascribed  to  a  tlock  of  slicep.  'J'o  outstrip 
llie  Russians  was  tlieir  only  desire,  and  vet 
numbers  were  daily  surprised  by  tbe  parti- 
Fans  and  Cossacks.  Most  fortunately  for 
Napoleon,  the  precaution  of  the  Duke  of 
Bassano  had  despatched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina  a  division  of  French,  commanded 
by  General  Maison,  who  were  sufficient  to 
form  a  rear-guard,  and  to  protect  this  disor- 
derly and  defenceless  mass  of  fugitives. 
Thu3  they  reached  Malodeczno  on  the  ^d 
December. 

Here  Buonaparte  opened  to  his  chief  con- 
fidants his  resolution  to  leave  Uu  army,  and 
push  forward  to  Paris.  The  late  conspira- 
cy of  Mallet  had  convinced  him  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  presence  there.*  His  remain- 
ing with  an  army,  which  scarce  had  exist- 
ence in  a  military  sense,  could  be  of  no  use. 
He  was  near  Prussia,  where,  from  reluctant 
allies,  the  inhabitants  were  likely  to  be 
changed  into  bitter  enemies.  He  was  con- 
scious of  what  he  had  meditated  ai^ainst  the 
King  of  Prussia,  had  he  returned  victori- 
ous, and  judged  from  his  own  purposes  the 
part  which  Frederick  was  likely  lo  adopt, 
in  consequence  of  this  great  reverse  in  liis 
fortiunes. 

This  resolution  being  adopted,  Napoleon 
announced  that  preparations  for  his  aepa.'-t- 
urc  should  be  made  at  Smorgoni,  intending 
to  remain  at  Malodeczno  till  he  should  be 
joined  bv  (leneral  Maison  with  the  rear- 
guard, which  was  left  a  day's  march  behind 
the  main  body.  He  now  waited  until  it 
slx>uld  close  up  with  him.  They  came  at 
last.  '>ut  with  Tschaplitz  and  the  Russians 
at  their  heels.  Intense  cold  (the  thermom- 
eter being  twenty  degrees  below  zero.)  pre- 
vented anything  more  than  skirmishes  be- 
tween them. 

Oil  the  6th  December,  Buonaparte  was  at 
Smorgoni,  where  he  again  received  a  wel- 
come reinforcement,  being  joined  by  Loi- 
son,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  garrison 
of  Wilna,  to  protect  his  retreat  to  that  place, 
and  whose  opportune  assistance  gave  a  new 
rear-guard,  to  supply  that  commanded  by 
Maison,  which  the  war  and  weather  had  al- 
ready rendered  as  incapable  of  effectual 
service,  as  those  whom  they  had  protected 
from  the  banks  of  the  Beresina  to  .Smorgo- 
ni. Loison  had  orders  to  take  in  his  turn 
this  destructive  duty,  for  which  purpose  he 
was  to  remain  a  day's  march,  as  usual,  be- 
hind the  mass  of  what  had  been  the  armv. 

The  order  of  the  march  to  Wilna  tfius 
arranged.  Nanoleon  determined  on  his  own 
departure.  Three  sledges  were  provided  ; 
one  of  which  was  prepared  to  carry  him 
and  Caulaincourt,  whose  title  the  F.mperor 
proposed  to  assume  while  travelling  incoij- 
nito,  although  their  ficrures  were  strikingly 
dissimilar,  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  being  a  tall, 
ra« -boned,  stiff-looking  man.  In  a  general 
judience,  .-.t  which  were  present  the  King 
of  Naples,  the  Viceroy,  Berthier,  and  the 
Mareschals,  Napoleon  announced  to  them 
that  he  had  left  Murat  to  command  the  ar- 


*  Thj  reader  will   finit  tht?  details  of  this  singu- 
hr  attempt  ia  following  cliap. 


my,  as  Generalissimo.  He  talked  to  them 
111  t(  rms  of  liopc  and  conlideuce.  He  pro- 
nii:^ed  to  check  the  Auslrians  and  Prussians 
in  their  disposition  for  war,  by  presenting 
himself  at  tiie  head  of  the  French  nation, 
and  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  ; — he 
said  he  had  ordered  J\ey  to  Wilna.  to  re- 
organize the  army,  and  to  strike  such  a  blow 
as  should  discourage  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  ;— lastly,  he  assured  them  of  win- 
ter-quarters beyond  the  Nienien.  He  then 
took  an  alTectionate  and  individual  farewell 
of  each  of  his  generals,  and,  stepping  into 
his  traineau,  a  lively  emblem  of  the  Hshing- 
boat  of  Xerxes,  he  departed  from  Smorgoni 
at  the  late  hour  often  at  night. 

VVilh  what  feelings  this  extraordinary 
man  left  the  remains  of  his  armv,  we  have 
no  means  even  of  guessing.  His  outward 
bearing,  during  his  extreme  distresses,  had 
been  in  general  that  of  the  utmost  firmness  ; 
so  that  such  expressions  of  grief  or  irrita- 
tion, as  at  times  broke  from  him,  were  pick- 
ed up  and  registered  by  those  who  heard 
them,  as  curious  instances  of  departure  from 
his  usual  stale  of  composure,  'i'o  preserve 
his  tranquillity,  he  permitted  no  details  to 
be  given  him  of  the  want  and  misery  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Thus,  when 
Colonel  d'.Mbignac  brought  news  of  JMey's 
distresses,  alter  the  battle  of  Wiazma,  he 
stopped  his  mouth  by  saying  sharply,  '•  he 
desired  to  know  no  particulars."  It  was  of 
a  piece  with  this  resolution,  that  he  always 
gave  out  orders  as  if  the  whole  Imperial  ar- 
my had  existed  in  its  various  divisions,  after 
two-thirds  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
mainder reduced  to  an  undisciplined  mob. 
"  Would  you  deprive  me  of  my  tranquilli- 
ty ?"  he  said  angrily  to  an  olhccr,  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  armv,  when  some  or- 
ders, expressed  in  this  manner,  had  been  is 
sued.  And  when  the  persevering  function 
ary  persisted  to  explain, — thinking,  perhaps, 
in  his  simplicity,  that  Napoleon  did  not 
know  that  which  in  fact  he  only  was  reluc 
tant  to  dwell  upon, — he  reiterated  angrily, 
"  I  ask  you,  sir,  why  you  would  deprive  mc 
of  my  tranquillity  V 

It  is  evident,  that  Napoleon  must  have 
known  the  condilioa  of  his  army  as  well  as 
any  one  around  him  ;  but  to  admit  that  he 
was  ac(iuainte<l  with  that  which  he  could 
not  remedy,  would  have  been  acknowledg- 
ing a  want  of  power  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  one,  who  would  willingly  be 
tliought  rather  the  controller  than  the  sub- 
ject of  Fate.  Napoleon  was  none  of  those 
princes  mentioned  by  Horace,  who,  in  pov- 
erty and  e\ile,  lay  aside  their  titles  of  ma- 
jesty, and  language  of  authority.  The  head- 
quarters of  .Smorgoni,  and  the  residences  of 
Porto  Farrajo  anil  Saint  Helena,  can  alike 
bear  witness  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clung  not  only  to  power,  but  to  the  forma 
and  circumstances  attendant  upon  sove- 
reignty, at  periods  when  the  essence  of  that 
sovereignty  was  either  endangered  or  lost. 
A  deeper  glance  into  his  real  feelings  may 
be  obtained  from  the  repijrt  of  the  Abbe  dc 
Pradt,  wliich  is  well  worth  transcribing. 
After  narrowly  escaping  being  taken   by 
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the  Russian  partisan  Seslawin,  at  a  haralet 
called  Youpranoui,  Napoleon  reached  VViir- 
eaw  upon  tlie  lOth  December.  Here  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  then  minister  of  France  to 
tlie  Diet  of  Poland,  was  in  the  act  of  en- 
deavouring to  reconcrle  the  various  rumours 
wliich  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  when 
a  figure  like  a  spectre,  wrapped  in  furs, 
which  were  stiffened  by  hoar-frost,  stalked 
into  his  apartments,  supported  by  a  domas- 
tic,  and  was  with  difficulty  recognised  by 
the  ambassador  as  the  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

"  \  lu  here.  Caulaincourt  ?"  said  the  .as- 
tonished prelate. — "  And  where  is  the  Em- 


peror 


At  the  hotel  d'Angletcrre,  waiting  for 
you." 

"  Why  not  stop  at  the  palace  ?" 

"  He  travels  incognito.'' 

"  Do  you  need  anythiiisT  ?" 

"  Some  Burgundy  or  Malaga." 

"  All  is  at  your  service — but  whither  are 
you  travelling  V 

"  To  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  ! — but  where  is  the  army  V 

"  It  exists  no  longer,"  said  Caulaincourt, 
looking  upwards. 

"And  the  victory  of  the  Beresina — and 
the  six  thousand  prisoners  ?'"* 

"  We  got  across,  that  is  all — the  prison- 
ers were  a  few  hundred  men,  who  have  es- 
caped. We  have  had  other  business  than 
to  guard  them." 

His  curiosity  thas  far  satisfied,  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  hastened  to  the  hotol.  In  the 
yard  stood  three  sledges  in  a  a, lapidated 
condition.  One  for  the  Emperor  and  Cau- 
laincourt, the  second  for  two  ofiicers  of 
rank,  the  third  for  the  Mameluke  Kustan 
and  another  domestic.  He  was  introduced 
with  some  mystery  into  a  bad  inn's  bad 
room,  where  a  servant  wench  was,  blowinj 
a  fire  made  of  green  wood.  Here  was  the 
Emperor,  whom  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  had  last 
eeeu  when  he  played  King  of  Kings  among 
the  assembled  sovereigns  of  Dresden.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  green  pelisse,  covered  with 
lace  and  lined  with  furs,  and,  by  walking 
briskly  about  the  apartment,  was  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  the  warmth  which  the 
chimney  refused.  He  saluted  "Monsieur 
I'Ambassadeur,"  as  he  termed  him,  with 
gaiety.  The  Abbe  felt  a  movement  of  sen- 
sibility, to  which  he  was  disposed  to  give 
w.ay,  but,  as  ho  says,  "  The  poor  mm  did 
not  understand  me."  He  limited  his  ex- 
pressions of  devotion,  therefore,  to  helping 
Napoleon  off  with  his  cloak.  To  us,  it 
Bcoins  that  Napoleon  repelled  the  efi'usions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Malines'  interest,  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  be  the  object  either  of 
his  interest  or  his  pity.  He  heard  from  his 
minister,  that  the  minils  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  had  been  much  changed 
since  they  had  been  led  to  despair  of  the 
regeneration  of  their  country  ;  and  that  they 
were  already,  since  they  could  not  be  free 
Polanders,  studying  how  to  reconcile  thein- 


»  Tl'is  alludes  to  exujgoratcd  reports  circul.aliid 
ly  .Miircl,  Duke  of  Hns^ano,  thnn  rcsiiliiif:  ill  Wil- 
ns,  of  a  pretemlcd  virli.ry  obtained  by  Napokiiiti, 
al  llic  passage  at  iStu.lzi;i;ika 


selves  with  their  former  governors  of  Prus> 
sia.  The  entrance  of  two  Polish  ministeri 
checked  the  ambassador's  communications. 
The  conversation  was  maintained  from  that 
moment  by  Napoleon  alone ;  or  rather  he 
indulged  in  a  monologue,  turning  upon  the 
sense  he  entertained  that  the  failure  of  his 
expedition  would  diminish  his  reputation, 
while  he  struggled  against  the  painful  con- 
viction, by  numbering  up  the  plans  by  which 
he  might  repair  his  losses,  and  alleging  the 
natural  obstacles  to  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  succumb. 

'•  We  must  levy  ten  thousand  Poles,"  he 
said,  "  and  check  the  advance  of  these  Rus- 
sians. A  lance  and  a  horse  a'8  all  that  is 
necessary. — There  is  but  a  single  step  be- 
twixt t!ic  sublime  and  the  ridiculous." 

Tiie  functionaries  congratulated  him  on 
his  escape  from  so  many  dangers. 

"Dangers!"  he  replied;  "none  in,  the 
world.  I  live  in  agitation.  The  more  I 
bustle  the  better  I  am.  It  is  for  Kings  of 
Cockaigne  to  fatten  in  their  palaces — horse- 
back and  the  fields  are  for  me. — From  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  sin 
gle  step — Why  do  I  find  you  .so  much 
alarmed  here '.'" 

"  Vv'e  are  .at  a  loss  to  gather  the  truth  of 
the  news  about  the  army." 

"Bah  '"  replied  the  Empen  r  ;  "the  ar- 
my is  in  a  superb  condition. — 1  have  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men — I  have  beat 
the  Russians  in  everv  action — they  are  no 
longer  tjie  soldiers  of  Friedland  and  Eylau. 
The  army  will  recruit  at  Wilna — I  am  go- 
ing to  bring  up  three  hundred  thousand  men 
— Success  v.'ill  render  the  Russians  fool- 
hardy— I  will  give  them  battle  twice  or 
thrice  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  a  month  1  will 
be  again  on  tlie  jXiemen — I  have  more 
weigiit  when  on  my  throne,  than  at  the 
head  of  my  army. — (Certainly  I  quit  my  sol- 
diers with  regret ;  but  I  must  watch  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  I  have  more  weight 
seated  on  my  throne  than  at  the  head  of  my 
army.  All  that  has  happened  goes  for  noth- 
ing— a  mere  mi.sfortune,  in  which  the  ene- 
my can  claim  no  merit — I  beat  them  every- 
where— they  wished  to  cut  me  o!F  at  the 
Beresina — I  made  a  fool  of  that  ass  of  an 
admiral — (He  cuuUl  never  pronounce  the 
name  Tchitchagoff) — 1  had  good  troops  and 
cannon — the  position  was  superb — five  hun- 
dred toises  of  marsh — a  river "     This 

he  repeated  twice,  then  run  over  the 
distinction  in  the  29th  bulletin  between 
miMi  of  strong  and  feeble  minds,  and  pro- 
ceeded.— ••  I  have  seen  worse  affairs  than 
this — At  Marengo  I  was  beaten  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening — next  day  I  waji 
master  of  Italy — At  Essling,  that  Archduke 
tried  to  stop  me — He  published  something 
or  other — My  army  had  already  advanced  a 
league  and  a  half"—!  did  not  even  conde- 
scend to  make  any  disposition.  Ail  the 
world  knows  how  such  things  are  managed 
when  1  am  in  the  field.  I  could  not  help 
the  Danube  rising  sixteen  feet  in  one  night 
—Ah  !  without  that,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  .\ustrian  monarchy.  But  it 
was  written  in  heaven  that  I  should  marry 
an  Archduchess."     (This  was  said  with  iio 
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air  of  much  gaiety.)  "In  the  same  man- 
ner, in  Hussia,  I  could  not  help  its  freez- 
ing. They  told  nie  every  morning  that  I 
had-  lost  ten  thousand  horses  during  the 
night. — Well,  farewell  to  you  1"  He  bade 
them  adieu  Sve  or  six  times  in  the  course 
of  the  harangue,  but  always  returned  to  the 
subject.  '•  Our  Norman  horses  are  less 
hardy  than  those  of  the  Russians — they  sink 
under  ten  degrees  of  cold  (beneath  zero.) 
It  is  the  same  with  the  men.  Look  at  the 
Bavarians;  there  is  not  one  left. — Perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  I  stopped  too  long  at 
Moscow  ;  that  may  be  true,  but  the  weath- 
er was  fine — the  winter  came  on  premature- 
ly— besides,  I  e.tpected  peace.  On  the  5th 
October,  1  sent  L3urist<m  to  treat.  I  thought 
of  going  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  I  had  time 
enough  to  have  done  so,  or  to  have  gone  to 
the  south  of  Russia,  or  to  Smolensk.  Well, 
we  will  make  head  at  Wilna  5  Murat  is  left 
4here.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  It  is  a  great  political 
game.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win — It 
is  but  one  step  tVom  the  sublime  to  the  lu- 
dicrous. The  Russians  have  shown  they 
have  character — their  Kmperor  is  beloved 
by  his  people — they  have  clouds  of  Cos- 
sacks— it  is  something  to  have  such  a  king- 
dom— the  peasants  of  the  crown  love  their 
government — the  nobility  arc  all  mounted 
on  horseback.  They  proposed  to  meet  to 
set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  but  that  I  would 
not  consent  to — they  would  have  massacred 
every  one.  I  made  regular  war  upon  the 
Emperor  .\lexandfr,  but  who  couid  have 
expected  such  a  blow  as  the  burning  of 
Moscow  ?  Now  they  would  lay  it  on  us, 
but  it  was  i"i  fact  themselves  who  did  it. 
That  sacrifice  would  have  done  honour  to 
ancient  Rome." 

He  returned  to  his  favourite  purpose  of 
checking  the  Russians,  who  had  just  anni- 
hilated his  Grand  Army,  by  raising  a  large 
body  of  Polish  lancers,  to  whom,  as  things 
stood,  it  would  have  been  dilficult  to  have 
proposed  any  adequate  motive  for  exertion. 
The  fire  went  out,  and  the  counsellors  lis- 
tened in  frozen  despair,  while,  keeping  him- 
self warcn  by  walking  up  and  down,  and  by 
his  own  energies,  the  Emperor  went  on 
with  his  monologue ;  now  betraying,  in 
spite  of  himself,  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  he  would  have  concealed;  now 
dwelling  upon  that  which  he  wished  others 
to  believe  ;  and  often  repeating,  as  the  bur- 
den of  his  harangue,  the  aphorism  which  he 
has  rendered  immortal,  concerning  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sublime  and  ludicrous. 

His  [lassage  through  Silesia  being  men- 
tioned, he  answered  in  a  doubtful  tone, 
"  Ha,  Prussia?"  as  if  questioning  the  se- 
curity of  that  route.  At  length  he  decided 
to  depart  in  good  earnest ;  cut  short  the  re- 
spectful wishes  foT  the  preservation  of  his 
health  with  the  brief  assurance,  that  he 
"  could  not  be  in  better  health  were  the  ve- 
ry devil  in  him;"  and  threw  himself  into 
the  humble  sledge  which  carried  Caesar  and 
his  fortunes.  The  horses  sprung  forward, 
nearly  overturning  the  carriage  as  it  cross- 
ed the  court-yard  gate,  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  Such  is  the  lively  account 
«rthe  Abbtde  Pradt,  who  declares  eolema- 


ly,  that  on  taxing  his  memory  to  the  utmost, 
he  accuses  himself  of  neiliier  want  of  accu- 
racy nor  forgetfulness.  Napoleon  does  not 
deny  that  such  a  long  convcrsalion  took 
place,  but  alleges  that  the  Abbe  has  cari- 
catured it.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  said  he 
scratched  an  order  for  Monsieur  F.-Vnibas- 
sadeur  to  return  immediately  to  Paris  ; 
which,  considering  what  had  happened  in 
Russia,  and  was  about  to  happen  in  Poland, 
could  not  but  be  a  most  welcome  mandate, 
especially  as  it  was  likely  to  bu  soon  enforc- 
ed by  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks. 

Napoleon  continued  to  pass  on  with  iis 
much  speed  as  possibly.  He  said,  when  at 
St.  Helena,  that  he  was  nigh  being  arrested 
in  Silesia.  "  But  the  Prussians,"  he  said, 
'•  passed  the  time  in  consulting  which  they 
ought  to  have  employed  in  action.  They 
acted  like  the  Sa.vons,  of  whom  Charles 
XII.  said  gaily,  when  he  left  Dresden, 
"They  will  be  deliberating  to-day  whether 
they  should  have  arrested  me  yesterday." 
If  such  an  idea  was  entertained  by  any  one. 
it  may  have  been  by  some  of  the  Tugend- 
Bund,  who  might  think  it  no  crime  to  seize 
on  one  who  made  universal  liberty  his  spoil. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  Frederick  ever 
harboured  the  thought,  while  he  continued 
in  alliance  with  France. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  continued  his  jour- 
ney in  secrecy,  and  with  rapidity.  On  the 
Mth  December  he  was  at  l>rt.silen,  where 
he  had  a  long  private  conference  with  the 
good  old  King,  who  did  not  feel  hisgiati- 
tude  to  the  F.inperor,  as  a  benefactor,  abat- 
ed by  his  accumulated  misfortunes.  The  in- 
terview— how  ditferent  from  their  la.st—  , 
was  held  in  tlie  hotel  where  Buimaparte 
aligiitcd,  ami  where  Augustus  came  to  visit 
him  incognito.  On  the  ISUi,  in  the  eve- 
ning, he  arrived  at  Paris,  where  the  city  had 
been  for  two  days  agitated  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  29th  Bulletin,  in  which  the  veil, 
though  with  a  reluctant  hand,  was  raised  up 
to  show  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  war. 

It  may  not  be  thought  minute  to  mention, 
that  Napoleon  and  his  attendant  had  difficul- 
ty in  procuring  admittance  to  the  Tuilleries 
at  so  late  an  hour.  The  Empress  had  retir- 
ed to  her  private  apartment.  Two  figures 
muffled  in  furs  entered  the  ante-room,  and 
one  of  thern  directed  his  course  to  the  door 
of  the  Empress's  sleeping  chninbur.  The 
lady  in  waiting  hastened  to  throw  hersell 
betwixt  the  intruder  and  the  entrance,  but, 
recognising  the  Emperor,  she  shrieked 
aloud,  and  alarmed  Maria  Louisa,  who  en- 
tered the  ante-room.  Their  meeting  was 
extremely  affectionate,  and  showed,  that, 
amidst  all  his  late  losses,  Napoleon  had 
still  domestic  happiness  within  his  reach. 

We  return  to  the  Grand  Army,  or  r.ahcr 
to  the  assemblage  of  those  who  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  for  of  an  army  it  had  scarce 
the  semblance  left.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  who  had  hitherto  made  it 
their  pride  to  preserve  some  degree  of  dis- 
cipline, would,  after  the  departure  of  Na- 
poleon, give  obedience  to  no  one  else.  Mu- 
rat, to  whom  the  chief  command  had  been 
dele;;ated,  seemed  scarcely  to  use  it,  nor 
when  he  did  was  he  obeyed.     If  Ncy,  and 
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Bome  of  the  Mareschals,  still  retained  au- 
thority, they  were  only  attended  to  from 
habit,  or  because  the  instinct  of  discipline 
revived  when  the  actual  battle  drew  near. 
The)  could  not,  however,  have  offered  any 
effectual  defence,  nor  could  they  have  es- 
capeo'  actual  slaughter  and  dispersion,  had 
it  not  been  for  Loison's  troops,  who  continu- 
ed to  form  the  rear-guard,  and  who,  never 
havin;i;  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fatal 
Beresi'ia,  had,  amid  great  suffering,  still 
preserved  sufficient  discipline  to  keep  their 
ranks,  behave  like  soldiers,  and  make  them- 
selves *>e  respected,  not  only  by  the  Cos- 
sacks, but  by  Tchaplitz,  Wittgenstein,  and 
the  Russians  detached  from  the  main  army, 
who  fol.tiwed  them  close,  and  annoyed  them 
constantly.  The  division  of  Loison  remain- 
ed like  a  sliield,  to  protect  the  disorderly 
retreat  of  the  main  body. 

Still,  some  degree  of  order  is  so  essential 
to  human  society,  that,  even  in  that  disor- 
ganized mass,  the  stragglers,  which  now 
comprehended  almost  the  whole  army,  di- 
vided into  little  bands,  who  assisted  each 
other,  and  had  sometimes  the  aid  of  a  mis- 
erable horse,  which,  when  it  fell  down  un- 
der the  burden  of  what  they  had  piled  on 
it,  was  torn  to  pieces  and  eaten,  while  life 
was  yet  palpitating  in  its  veins.  These 
bands  had  chiefs  selected  from  among  them- 
selves. But  this  species  of  union,  Uiough 
advantageous  on  the  whole,  led  to  particu- 
lar evils.  Those  associated  into  such  a  fra- 
ternity, would  communicate  to  none  save 
those  of  their  own  party,  a  mouthful  of  rye- 
dough,  which,  seasoned  with  gunpowder 
for  want  of  salt,  and  eaten  with  a  bouille  of 
horse-flesh,  formed  the  best  part  ol'  liieir 
food.  Neither  would  they  permit  a  stran- 
ger to  warm  himself  at  their  fires,  and  when 
spoil  was  found,  two  of  these  companies 
often,  especially  if  of  different  countries, 
fought  for  the  possession  of  it  ;  and  a  hand- 
rtil  of  meal  was  a  sutRcient  temptation  for 
putting  to  death  the  wretch  who  couLd  not 
defend  his  booty.  The  prisoners,  it  is  said, 
(and  we  heartily  wish  the  fact  could  be  re- 
futed,) were  parked  every  night,  without 
receiving  any  victuals  whatsoever,  and  per- 
ished like  impounded  cattle,  from  want  of 
food,  cold,  and  the  delirio;is  fury  which 
8uch  treatment  inspired.  Among  these  un- 
fortunates some  became  cannibals,  and  the 
fame  horrible  reproach  has  been  cast  on 
the  F'rench  themselves. 

To  enhance  misfortunes  so  dreadful,  the 
cold,  which  had  been  for  some  time  endu- 
rable, increased  on  the  6th  Uecember,  to 
the  most  bitter  degree  of  frost,  being  twen- 
ty-seven or  twentv-eight  degrees  below  ze- 
ro. Many  dropped  down  and  expired  in 
silence,  the  blood  of  others  was  determined 
to  the  head  by  the  want  of  <urculation  ;  it 
gushed  at  length  from  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
the  wretches  sunk  down  on  tliC  gory  snow, 
and  were  relieved  by  death.  .\t"  the  night 
bivouacs,  the  soldiers  approached  their  fro- 
zen limbs  to  the  tire  so  closely,  that,  fall- 
ing asleep  in  that  posture,  their  feet  were 
scorched  to  the  bone,  while  their  Inir 
was  frozen  to  the  arround.  In  this  condi- 
tion they    were   cflen   found  by   the   Cos- 


sacks, and  happy  were  those  upon  whom  the 
pursuers  bestowed  a  thrust  with  the  lance 
to  finish  their  misery.  Other  horrors  there 
were,  which  are  better  left  in  silence. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  such  a 
calamity,  in  such  an  extent,  never  before 
darkened  the  pages  of  history.  In  this  hor- 
rible retreat,  twenty  thousand  recruits  had 
joined  the  army  since  crossing  the  Be- 
resina,  where,  including  the  corps  of  Oudi- 
not  and  Victor,  they  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  But  of  this  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  one-half  perished  betwiTit 
the  Beresina  and  the  walls  of  W'llna. 

In  such  a  plight  did  the  army  arrive  at 
Wilna,  where  great  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  reception.  The  magazines 
were  groaning  with  plenty,  but,  as  at  Smo- 
lensk, the  administrators  and  commission- 
ers, terrified  for  their  own  responsibility, 
dared  not  issue  provisions  to  a  disorderly 
mob,  who  could  neither  produce  authoritj^ 
for  drawing  rations,  nor  give  a  regular  re- 
ceipt. The  famished  wretches  fell  down 
in  the  street  before  the  magazines  and  died 
tJiere,  cursing  with  their  latest  breath  the 
ill-timed  punctiliousness  of  office,  which 
refu.sed  to  starving  men  the  morsel  that 
might  have  saved  their  lives.  In  other 
places  of  the  town,  stores  both  of  provision 
and  liquor  were  broken  open  by  the  des- 
perate soldiery,  plundered,  and  wasted. 
Numbers  became  intoxicated,  and  to  those, 
as  they  sunk  down  in  the  street,  death 
came  before  sobriety.  The  sick  who  went 
to  the  hospitals,  found  them  crowded  not 
only  with  the  dying,  but  with  dead,  whose 
corpses  were  left  to  freeze  or  to  putrefy  on 
the  stairs  and  in  the  corridors,  and  some- 
times in  the  apartments  of  those  who  yet 
survived.  Such  were  the  comforts  of 
Wilna,  from  which  so  much  hud  been 
hoped. 

Still,  however,  some  of  the  citizens, 
moved  by  pity  or  terror,  or  from  desire  of 
gain,  (for  many  soldiers  had  still  about  their 
persons  some  remnants  of  the  spoils  of 
Moscow,)  were  willing  to  give  lodging  and 
food  to  these  exhausted  (jhantoms,  who 
begged  such  relief  sometimes' with  furious 
threats  and  imprecations,  sometimes  in  the 
plaintive  tone  of  men  ready  to  perish.  Dis- 
tributions began  also  lobe  made  at  the  pub- 
lic stores  ;  and  men  who  for  long  had  not 
eat  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  reposed  them- 
selves upon  any  better  lair  than  the  frozen 
earth,  or  under  any  other  canopy  save  that 
of  the  snow-fraught  sky,  deemed  it  Paradise 
to  enjoy  the  most  common  household  com- 
forts, of  which  we  think  so  little  while  we 
enjoy  them,  yet  are  miserable  when  they 
are  abridged  or  withdrawn.  Some  wept 
for  joy  at  receiving  an  ordinary  loaf  of  bread, 
and  finding  themselves  at  liberty  to  eat  it, 
seated,  and  under  a  roof. 

On  a  sudden  the  repast,  which  seemed 
earnest  of  a  return  to  safety  and  to  social 
life,  was  disturbcnl  by  a  distant  cannonade, 
which  came  nigher  and  nigher — then  by 
the  fire  of  musketry — at  length  by  their 
own  drums  beating  to  arms  in  the  streets. 
Every  alarm  was  in  vain  ;  even  the  Imperi- 
al Guard  no  longer  attended  to  the  sua) 
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nions.  The  soldiers  were  weary  of  their 
live*,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have 
been  contented  to  perish  like  the  Jews  in 
the  wiliierness,  with  their  (bod  betwixt 
llieir  teeth.  At  length,  the  distant  Hourra, 
and  the  nearer  cry  of  Cossacks  I  ('ossacks  ! 
which  for  some  time  had  been  their  most 
available  si:^nal  for  inarching,  compelled 
them  to  tear  themselves  from  their  refresh- 
ment, and  rusli  into  the  street.  There 
liiey  found  tiieir  rear-guard  and  Loison,  al- 
though they  had  been  reinforced  by  tlio 
body  of  Bavarians  commanded  by  Wrede, 
who  had  been  left  on  the  verge  of  V'oUiy- 
nia,  hurrying  into  the  town  in  disorder  like 
men  defeated,  and  learned  that  they  had 
been  driven  back  by  Wittgenstein,  with 
I'latotTand  other  partisan  leaders,  who  had 
followed  them  up  to  the  gnles. 

Wilna,  besides  the  immense  magazines 
belonging  to  the  French  army,  contained  a 
vast  deposit  of  wealth  and  property,  which 
had  been  left  there  in  the  advance  upon 
Moscow,  and,  in  particular,  a  quantity  of 
treasure  belonging  to  Napoleon.  The 
town,  though  o;)en,  might  have  been  made 
good  till  the  magazines  were  destroyed  and 
the  baggage  removed ;  but  such  was  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  that  the  Russians 
forced  I'leir  way  into  tlie  town  by  one  ac- 
cess, whilst  the  French  left  it  by  another, 
directing  tlicir  flight  upon  Kowno,  with  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  baggage,  or  such 
S3  could  be  most  speedily  harnessed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  lower  orders 
that  is,  a:id  particularly  the  Jews,  now 
thought  of  propitiating  the  victors  by 
butchering  the  wretches  whom  they  had 
received  into  their  hpuscs;  or,  nt  best, 
stripping  and  thrusting  them  naked  into  the 
streets.  For  this  inhumanity  the  Jews  are 
Baid  to  have  been  afterwards  punished  by  the 
Kussiairs,  who  caused  several  of  them  to  be 
hanged. 

Meanwhile  the  flying  column  had  attain- 
ed a  hill  and  defile,  ca!!ed  Ponari,  when 
the  carriages  became  entangled,  and  at 
length  one  of  the  treasure-wagons  being 
overturned,  burst  and  discovered  its  con- 
tents. All  shadow  of  discipline  was  then 
lost;  and,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  Russians, 
the  French  soldiers  themselves  fell  upon 
the  baggage,  broke  open  the  wains,  and  ap- 
propriated their  contents.  The  (Jossacks 
rode  lip  during  the  fray,  and  so  rich  was  the 
booty,  that  even  they  were  content  to  plun- 
der in  company,  suspending  for  the  in- 
stint  their  national  animositv,  where  there 
seemed  wealth  enough  for  all,  and  no  time 
to  lose  infighting.  Yet,  it  is  said  that  the 
privates  of  the  Imperial  Guard  displived 
a  rare  example  of  honour  and  discipline. 
The  Count  de  Turenne  having  beat'>n  off 
the  Cossacks  who  pressed  in,  distril)uled 
the  private  treasure  of  Napoleon  among  his 
(luard,  the  individuals  of  which  afterwaids 
restored  them.  "  Not  a  single  piece  of 
inoncv,"  saj"?  Seijur,  "  was  lost.''  'J'his, 
however,  must  be  partly  iniapination  ;  for 
many  of  the  (luard  fell  after  this,  and  the 
Cossacks,  who  became  their  executors, 
could  have  had  little  idea  of  making  reatl- 
talion. 


It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  further  tha 
flight  of  this  raiserable  body  of  wanderers. 
'J'hcy  arrived  at  length  at  Kowno,  the  last 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  ?iey  alone  en- 
deavouring to  give  them  some  military  di- 
rection and  assistance,  while  they  were  at 
every  instant  deserting  him  and  themselves. 
.\t  Kowno,  it  seems  that  about  one  thou- 
sand men  were  still  under  arms,  about 
tv.enty  times  that  number  in  total  disper- 
sion. The  pursuit  of  the  Russians  appear- 
ed to  cease  after  the  fugitives  had  re-cross- 
ejl  the  Niemen  on  the  ice  ;  they  did  not 
choose  to  push  tlie  war  into  Prussia. 

At  Ciumbinnon,  the  remaining  Mareschals 
and  commanders  held  a  council  in  which 
Murat  gave  way  to  the  stilled  resentment 
he  had  long  entertained  against  his  brother- 
in-law.  lie  had  been  displeased  with  Na- 
poleon, for  not  severely  repressing  the  in- 
solence with  which,  as  he  conceived,  he 
had  been  treated  by  Davoust,  and  at  anoth- 
er time  by  Noy  ;  and  he  openly  inveighed 
against  his  relative  as  a  madman,  upon 
wnose  word  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed. 
In  these  moments  of  anger  and  mutiny, 
Murat  blamed  himself  for  rejecting  the 
proposals  of  the  F.nglish.  Had  he  not  done 
so.  he  said,  he  might  still  have  been  a 
great  king,  like  the  sovereigns  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  "  These  kings,"  answered 
Davoust,  bitterly,  ''are  monarchs  by  the 
grace  of  God,  by  tlie  sanction  of  time,  and 
the  course  of  custom.  But  you — vou  are 
only  a  king  by  the  grace  of  Napoleon,  and 
through  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.  You  are 
grossly  ungrateful,  and  as  such  I  will  de- 
nounce you  to  the  Kmperor."  Such  was 
this  strange  scene,  of  which  the  Mareschals 
were  silent  witnesses.  It  served  to  show 
how  little  unity  there  was  in  their  councils, 
when  the  Master  Spirit  ceased  to  preside 
among  them. 

From  (Jumbinnen  the  French  went  to 
show  their  miseries  at  Konigsberg.  Every- 
where they  were  coldly,  yet  not  coarsely, 
treated  by  the  Prussians,  who  hac'.  before 
felt  their  oppression,  but  did  not  consider 
tijRin  in  their  present  state,  as  becoming 
objects  of  vengeance.  At  Konigsberg  they 
learnt  the  fate  of  their  two  eitrcme  wings. 
v,'hich  was  of  a  nature  to  close  all  hopes. 

On  the  right  of  the  French  original  line 
of  advance,  Schwartzenberg  had  no  sooner 
learned  that  the  Kmperor  w.as  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  his  army  irretrievably  dispersed, 
than  in  the  quality  of  a  mere  auxiliary,  he 
thought  himself  no  longer  entitled  to  hazard 
a  single  .Austrian  life  in  the  quarrel.  There 
was  an  armistice  concluded  between  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  by  the  terms  of 
which  they  agreed  to  manccuvre  as  at  a 
game  of  chess,  but  not  to  light.  Thus, 
when  the  Russians  should  gain  such  a  po- 
sition, as  in  actual  war  would  have  given 
them  an  advantage,  the  Austrians  were  un- 
der the  engagement  to  retreat ;  and  the 
campaign  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
pacific  lield-day,  in  %vhich  two  gencrnls  in 
the  same  service  Ncnture  upon  a  trial  of 
fkill.  S^hwartzenh\,fg,  by  his  manreuvreii, 
protected  the  I'rench  corps  uorinr  Regiiinr 
aa  long  ss  possible,  obtained  good  teiins  fjr 
11 
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Warsaw,  and  gained  for  Regnier  three  days 
idvaiitage,  when  at  last  he  ceased  to  cover 
the  place.  Having  thus  protected  his  allies 
to  tlie  last,  he  retired  into  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories ;  and  allh  mgh  Regnier  was  finally 
overtaken  and  surjnised  at  Khalish,  it  could 
not  be  imputed  to  Schwartzenberg's  de- 
sertion of  him,  but  to  his  own  making  too 
long  a  lialt  to  protect  some  Polish  deputs. 
The  relics  of  Regnier's  army,  such  at  least 
as  fled  into  the  Austrian  territories,  were 
well  received  there,  and  afterwards  restored 
to  their  own  banners.  Slill  the  alliance 
with  Austria,  which  in  one  sense  had  cost 
Napoleon  so  dear,  was  now  dissolved,  and 
his  right  wing  totally  dissipated  by  the  de- 
fection of  his  allies.  On  the  left  wing  mat- 
ters had  no  better,  or  rather,  they  had  a 
much  worse  appearance. 

During  the  eventful  six  mot.ths  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  Macdonald,  wiio  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  had  remained  in 
Courland,  with  an  army  of  about  ^0,000  men, 
of  whom  22,000  were  Prussians,  the  re.-l 
Germans  of  dilfe-ent  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  Napoleon  had  been  averse  from 
the  oeginning  to  employ  these  up.wiliing 
auxiliaries  upon  any  service  where  their 
defection  might  influence  the  other  parts 
of  his  army.  Yet  they  behaved  well 
upon  several  occasions,  when  Macdon- 
ald had  occasion  to  repel  the  attacks  and 
sallies  of  the  numerous  garrison  of  Ri- 
ga, and  tlieir  active  exertions  enabled 
him  to  save  the  park  of  heavy  artillery 
destined  for  the  siege  of  that  place,  which 
had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  General  Lewis,  at  Mittau,  on  the 
21Hh  of  September.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  having  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  soldiers,  Macdonald  saw 
room  to  sLspect  their  leader,  D'Yorck,  of 
coldness  to  the  French  cause.  That  oliicer 
was,  indeed,  engaged  in  a  service  which  at 
heart  he  detested.  He  was  one  of  the  Tu- 
gend-Bund,  so  often  mentioned,  an  ardent 
Prussian  patriot,  and  eager  to  free  his  native 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  He  therefore 
eagerly  watched  for  a  plausible  opportunity 
when  he  might,  without-dishononr,  disunite 
his  forces  from  those  of  the  French  iNlares- 
chal. 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
situatitin  of  Macdonald  became  precarious. 
Nothing  was  h°ard  on  every  side,  save  of 
the  route  and  disasters  of  the  French  Grand 
Army,  and  the  Marcschal  anxiously  expect- 
ed orders  for  a  retreat  while  it  was  yet  op- 
en to  hiin.  But  such  was  the  confusion  at 
the  head-quarters  after  the  Emperor's  de- 
parture, that  neither  Murat  nor  Berthier 
thought  of  sending  the  necessary  authority 
to  Macdonald  ;  and  when  they  did,  though 
the  order  to  retreat  might  have  reached  him 
in  five  days,  it  was  ten  days  on  the  road. 

He  commenced  his  retreat  upon  Tilsit, 
his  vanguarti  consisting  of  Masscnbach's 
Frusainn  division,  chieily  cavalry,  he  hiin- 
6eirf(>l!owing  with  the  Bavarians,  .Saxons, 
&.C.,  and  Yorck  bringing  up  the  rear  with 
l.'j.OOO  Prussians,  the  residue  of  tint  aiixil- 
i.iry  army.  In  this  order,  wiih  the  Prussians 
il:vided  Into  two  corj..B.,  and  his  own  posted 


between  them,  as  if  to  secure  against  their 
combining,  the  Mareschal  marched  on  in 
sufficient  anxiety,  but  without  complaint  on 
his  side,  or  difficulties  on  that  oi  the  Prus- 
sian general.  But  when  the  Mareschal, 
upon  2Sth  January,  arrived  at  Tilsit,  which 
was  in  the  line  of  their  retreat,  and  had  sent 
forward  the  cavalry  of  Massenbach  as  far  as 
Regnitz,  the  troops  of  Yorck  in  the  rear  had 
detached  themselves  so  far  that  iMacdonald 
was  obliged  to  halt  for  them.  He  sent  let- 
ters to  D'Vorck,  pressing  him  to  come  up 
— he  sent  to  the  cavalry  of  Massenbach  in 
the  van,  commanding  them  to  return.  From 
D'Yorck  came  no  answer.  At  Regnitz,  the 
French  General  Bachelu,  who  had  been 
sent  to  act  as  adjutant- general  with  Massen- 
bach's  corps,  could  find  no  obedience.  The 
colonels  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  objected  to 
the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  ; 
they  would  not  give  the  order  to  sound  to 
horse  ;  and  when  the  horses  were  at  length 
reluctantly  ordered  out  and  produced,  the 
soldiers  were  equally  restive,  they  would 
not  mount.  While  the  Prussian  troops 
were  in  this  state  of  mutiny,  a  Russian  em- 
issary w.as  heard  to  press  them  to  dcMver 
up  the  Frenchman  ;  but  the  soldiers,  though 
resolved  to  leave  Bachelu,  would  not  be 
tray  him.  The  proposal  shocked  tlieir  feel- 
ings of  honour,  and  they  mounted  and 
marched  back  to  Tilsit,  to  restore  Bachelu 
to  Macdonald's  army.  But  their  purpose 
was  unchanged.  As  at  Regnitz  they  had 
refused  to  mount  their  horses,  so  at  Tilsit 
they  refused  to  alight.  At  length  tl;ey  were 
prevailed  upon  to  dismount  and  retire  to 
their  quarters,  but  it  was  only  a  feint ;  for, 
shortly  after  they  were  supposed  asleep,  the 
Prussians  mounted  in  great  silence,  and, 
with  Massenbach  and  their  officers  at  their 
head,  marched  oft' to  join  their  countrymen 
under  D'Yorck. 

That  general  had,  now  and  for  ever,  sepa- 
rated his  troops  from  the  French.  Upon 
SOtli  December,  he  had  concluded  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Russian  general  Dibbeitsch. 
By  this  agreement,  the  Prussian  troops 
were  to  be  cantoned  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, and  remain  neutral  for  two  months  ; 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  their  King  so  de- 
termined, they  should  be  at  liberty  to  rrjoin 
the  French  troops.  Both  D'Yorck  and 
Massenbach  wrote  to  Macdonald  announc- 
ing their  secession  from  his  army.  Yorc^t 
contented  himself  with  stating,  that  he  car- 
ed not  what  opinion  the  world  might  fon« 
on  his  conduct,  it  was  dictated  by  the  pur 
est  motives,  his  duty  to  his  troops  and  fo 
his  country.  Massenbach  expressed  iiis  re 
spect  and  esteem  for  General  M.-.cdonal.l, 
and  declared,  that  his  reason  for  leaving 
him  without  an  interview,  was  the  fear  l.« 
felt  that  his  personal  regard  for  the  Mares- 
chal might  have  prevented  his  obeying  th* 
call  of  duty. 

Thus  did  a  Prussian  general  first  set  thr 
example  of  deserting  the  cause  in  which  he 
served  so  unwillingly  ;  an  example  whicb 
soon  spread  fast  and  far.  It  was  a  choice  of 
difficulties  on  D'Yorck's  side,  for  his  zea/ 
as  a  patriot  was  in  some  degree  planed  is 
opposition  to  the   usual  ideas  of  soldierly 
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honour.     But   he  had  not  left  Macdonald  i  the  age,  at  the  head  of  an  innumerable  ar- 
till  the  Marcschal's  safely,  and  that  ot    the  I  ray,    rushed  upon  liis  gigantic  adversary. 


■remainder  of  his  army,  was  in  some  meas- 
ure provided  for.  He  was  out  of  the  Kus- 
sian  territory,  and  free,  or  nearly  so,  from 
Russian  pursuit.  D'Yorck  had  become 
neutral,  but  not  the  enemy  of  his  l;ite  com- 
mander. 

Here  the  question  arises,  how  long  were 
the  Prussians  to  be  held  bound  to  sacrifice 
their  blood  for  the  foreigners,  by  whom  they 
had  been  conquered,  pillaged,  and  oppress- 
ed ;  and  to  what  extent  were  they  bound  to 
endure  adversity  for  those,  who  had  uni- 
formly trampled  on  them  during  their  pros- 
perity 1  Ore  thing,  we  believe,  we  may 
atfirin  with  certainty,  namely,  that  D'Yorck 
acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  without  any  encouragement,  direct  or 
indirect,  from  his  sovereign.  Nay,  there 
is  room  to  suppose,  that  though  the  armis- 
tice of  Taurogen  was  afterwards  declared 
good  service  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  yet 
D'Yorck  was  not  entirely  forgiven  by  his 
Prince  for  having  entered  into  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  numerous  cases,  in  which  a  sub- 
ject's departing  from  the  letter  of  the  sove- 
reign's command,  although  for  that  sove- 
reign's mote  elfectual  service,  is  still  a  line 
of  conduct  less  grateful  than  implicit  obedi- 
ence. Upon  receiving  the  news,  Frederick 
disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  general,  and 
appointed  Massenbacb. and  him  to  be  sent 
to  Berlin  for  trial.  But  the  officers  retain- 
ed their  authority,  for  the  Prussian  army 
and  people  considered  their  sovereign  as 
acting  under  the  restraint  of  the  French 
troops  under  Augereau,  who 'then  occupied 
his  capital. 

Macdonald,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
reduced  to  about  nine  thousand  men,  ac- 
complished his  retreat  to  Konigsberg  after 
a  sharp  skirmish. 

.\nd  thus  ended  the  memorable  Russian 
expedition,  the  first  of  Napoleon's  under- 
takings in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated, 
anu  of  which  we  scarce  know  whether 
west  to  wonder  at  the  daring  audacity  of 
the  attempt,  or  the  terrific  catastrophe. 
The  loss  of  the  Grand  Army  was  total,  and 
the  results  are  probably  correctly  stated  by 
Boutoarlin,  as  follows  : — 


Slain  in  battle 125,000 

DieH  friim  fuiijue,  hunger,  and  the  «ever- 

ily  o.'"llieclim;ite, 132,000 

Fri'ioneri,  cumprchcnding  48  generals, 
3000  u£cors,  anj  upwards  of  190,000 
meo  193,000 


Tolal  450,000 

The  relics  of  the  troops  which  escaped 
from  ihil  overwhelming  disaster,  indepen- 
dent of  the  two  auxiliary  armies  of  Austri- 
•ns  and  Prussians,  who  were  never  much 
enjaged  in  its  terrors,  might  be  about  forty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  ecircoly  ten  ttiou- 
eand  were  Frenchmen.  The  Russians, 
nolwiihstnndina  the  care  that  was  taken  to 
destroy  these  trophies,  took  seventy-five 
eagles,  colours,  or  standirds,  and  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  cxnnon. 

Thus  bad  Iba  greatest  militiry  Captain  of 


defeated  his  army,  and  destroyed,  or  be«a 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  ot  his  capital, 
only  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where 
the  ruin  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  own 
force,  without  even  the  intervention  of  a 
general  action,  became  the  indispensable 
price  of  his  safe  return. 

The  causes  of  this  total  and  calamitous 
failure  lay  in  miscalculations,  both  moral 
and  physical,  which  were  involved  in  the 
first  concoction  of  the  enterprise,  and  be- 
gan to  operate  from  its  very  commence- 
ment. We  are  aware  that  this  is,  with  the 
idolaters  of  Napoleon,  an  unpalatable  view 
of  the  case.  They  believe,  according  to 
the  doctrine  which  he  himself  promulgated, 
that  he  could  be  conquered  by  the  ele- 
inents  alone.  This  was  what  he  averred  in 
the  twenty-ninth  bulletin.  Till  the  Gth 
November,  he  stated,  that  he  had  been  uni- 
formly successful.  The  snow  then  fell, 
and  in  six  days  destroyed  the  character  of 
the  army,  depressed  their  courage,  elated 
thatof  the  "despicable"  Cossacks,  deprived 
the  French  of  artillery,  baggage,  and  caval- 
ry, and  reduced  them,  with  little  aid  fro-n 
the  Russians,  to  the  melancholy  state  in 
which  they  returned  to  Poland.  This  opin- 
ion Napoleon  wished  to  perpetuate  in  a 
rnedal,  on  which  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
is  represented  by  the  figure  of  Eolus  blow- 
ing upon  the  soldiers,  who  are  shown 
shrinking  from  the  storm,  or  falling  under 
it.  The  same  statement  he  always  support- 
ed ;  and.it  is  one  of  those  tenets  which  his 
extravagant  admirers  are  least  willing  to 
relinquish. 

Three  questions,  however,  remain  to  be 
examined,  ere  we  can  subscribe  to  this 
doctrine. — 1.  Does  the  mere  fall  of  snow, 
nay,  a  march  through  a  country  covced 
with  it,  necessarily,  and  of  itself,  infer  the 
extent  of  misfortune  here  attributed  to  its 
agency  ?— II.  Was  not  the  possibility  of 
such  a  storm  a  contingency  v/hich  ought  in 
reason  to  have  entered  into  Napoleon's 
calculations  ?— III.  Was  it  the  mere  sever- 
ity of  the  snow-storm,  dreadful  as  it  was, 
which  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Buo- 
naparte's army  ;  or,  did  not  the  effects  of 
climate  rather  come  in  to  aid  various  causes 
of  ruin,  which  were  inherent  in  this  ex- 
travagant expedition  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  were  operating  actively  whcj 
the  weather  merely  came  to  their  assist- 
ance ? 

Oij  the  first  question  it  is  needless  to  say 
much.  .\  snow,  accompanied  with  hard 
frost,  is  not  necessarily  destructive  to  a  re- 
tronting  army.  The  weaker  individuals 
must  pf-rish,  but,  to  the  army,  it  affords,  if 
they  arn  provided  for  the  season,  better  op- 
portunities of  moving  than  rainy  and  opeA 
weather.  In  the  snow,  hard  frozen  upon 
the  surface,  as  it  is  in  Russia  and  Canada, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  becomes  a 
road  ;  and  an  army,  lightly  equipped  and 
having  sledges  instead  of  wains,  may  iimve 
in  as  many  parallel  columns  as  they  will^ 
instead  of  beingconfii  ed,  as  in  moist  weath- 
er, to  one  high  road,  along  which  the  diviis 
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ions  must  follow  each  otlier  in  succession. 
Such  an  extension  of  the  front,  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  marching  columns,  must 
be  particularly  convenient  to  an  army, 
which,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  is  obliged  to 
maintain  itself  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  Wheie  there  are 
only  prolonged  columns,  following  each 
other  over  the  same  roads,  the  marauders 
from  the  first  body  must  exhaust  the  coun- 
try on  each  side  ;  so  that  the  corps  which 
follow  must  send  their  purveyors  beyond 
the  ground  which  has  been  already  pillaged, 
until  at  length  the  distance  becomes  so 
great,  that  the  rearward  must  satisfy  them- 
selves with  gleaning  after  the  wasteful  har- 
vest of  those  who  have  preceded  them. 
Supposing  six,  eight,  or  ten  columns  march- 
irg  in  parallel  lines  upon  the  same  front, 
and  leaving  an  interval  betwixt  each,  they 
will  cover  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  the 
breadth  of  country,  and  of  course  supply 
themselves  more  plentifully,  as  well  as 
much  more  easily.  Such  columns  keeping 
a  parallel  front,  can,  if  attacked,  receive 
reciprocal  aid  by  i  iteral  movements  more 
easily  than  when  assistance  must  be  sent 
fiom  the  van  to  the  rear  of  one  long  mov- 
ing line;  and  the  march  being  lateral  on 
such  oricasions,  does  not  infer  the  loss  of 
time,  and  other  inconveniences,  inferred 
y  a  countermarch  from  the  front  to  sup- 
port the  rear.  Lastly,  the  frost  often  ren- 
ders bridges  unnecessary,  fills  ravines,  and 
makes  morasses  passable;  thus  compensa- 
ting, in  some  degree,  to  a  marching  army, 
for  the  rigorous  temperature  to  which  it 
subjects  them. 

But,  -dly,  It  may  be  asked,  if  frost  and 
snow  are  so  irresistible  and  destructive  in 
Russia,  as  to  infer  the  destruction  of  whole 
armies,  why  did  not  these  casualties  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  so  great  a  General 
entering  on  such  an  immense  undertaking? 
Does  it  never  snow  in  Russia,  or  is  frost  a 
rare  phenomenon  there  in  the  month  of 
November?  It  is  said  that  the  cold  weath- 
er began  earlier  than  usual.  This,  we  are 
assured,  was  not  the  case  ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  most  unwise  to  sutler  the  safety  of 
an  army,  an  army  of  such  numbers  and  im- 
portance, to  depend  on  the  mere  chance 
of  a  frost  setting  in  a  few  days  sooner  or  la- 
ter. 

The  fact  is,  that  Napoleon,  whose  judg- 
ment was  seldom  misled  save  by  the  ar- 
dour of  his  wishes,  had  foreseen,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  coming  of  the  frost,  as  he  had  been 
aware,  in  July,  of  the  necessity  of  collect- 
ing sulhcient  supplies  of  food  for  his  army, 
yet  without  making  adequate  provision 
against  what  he  knew  was  to  happen,  in 
either  case.  In  the  2^2d  bulletin  it  is  inti- 
mated, that  the  Moskwa,  and  other  rivers 
of  Russia,  might  be  expected  to  be  frozen 
over  about  the  middle  of  November,  which 
ought  to  have  prepared  the  F.mperor  for  the 
snow  and  frost  commenoin<T  five  or  six  diiys 
sooner;  which  actually  took  place.  In  the 
SGth  bulletin,  the  necessity  of  winter-quar- 
rers  is  admitted,  and  the  Kmperor  is  rniire- 
6(!nti;J  as  looking  luturioualy  around  him, 
'o  consider  whether  he  should  choose  thciu 


in  the  south  of  Russia,  or  in  the  friendly 
country  of  Poland.  The  weather  is  then 
stated  to  be  fine,  "  but  on  the  first  davs  of 
November  cold  was  to  be  expected.  Win- 
ter-quarters, theretbre,  must  be  thought 
upon  ;  the  cavalry,  above  all,  stand  in  need 
ol'them." 

It  is  impossible  that  he,  under  wliose  eye, 
or  by  whose  hand,  these  bulletins  were 
drawn  up,  could  have  been  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  snow  on  the  Glli  November.  It 
was  a  probability  foreseen,  though  left  un- 
provided for. 

Even  the  most  ordinary  precaution,  thai 
of  rough-shoeing  the  horses  of  tlie  cavalry 
and  the  draught-horses,  was  totally  neglect- 
ed ;  for  the  bulletins  complained  of  the  shoes 
being  smooth.  This  is  saying  in  other 
words,  that  the  animals  had  not  been  new 
shod  at  all ;  for  French  horses  may  be  term- 
ed always  rough-shod,  until  the  shoes  are 
grown  old  and  worn  smooth  through  use. 
If,  therefore,  frost  and  snow  be  so  very  dan- 
gerous to  armies.  Napoleon  wilfully  braved 
ttieir  rigour,  and  by  his  want  of  due  prepa- 
rations, brought  upon  himself  the  very  dis- 
aster of  which  he  complained  so  heavily. 

Thirdly,  Though  unquestionably  the  se- 
verity of  the  frost  did  greatly  increase  the 
distress  and  loss  of  an  army  sufTefing  under 
famine,  nakedness,  and  privations  of  every 
kind,  yet  it  was  neither  the  first,  nor  in  any 
respect  th3  principal,  cause  of  their  dis- 
asters. The  reader  must  keep  iu  remem- 
brance the  march  through  Lithuania,  in 
which,  without  a  blow  struck,  Napoleon 
lost  ten  thousand  horses  at  once,  and  near- 
ly a  hundred  thousand  men,  when  passing 
through  a  country  which  was  friendly.  Did 
this  loss,  which  happened  in  June  and  Ju- 
ly, arise  from  the  premature  snow,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  Gth  of  November  ?  No, 
surely.  It  arose  from  what  the  bulletin  it- 
self describes  as  "the  uncertainly,  the  dis- 
tresses, the  marches  and  countermarches 
of  the  troops,  their  fatigues  and  sufferan- 
ces ;"  to  the  system,  in  short,  of  forced 
marches,  by  which,  after  all.  Napoleon  was 
unable  to  gain  any  actual  advance.  This 
cost  him  one-fourth,  or  nearly  so,  of  his  ar- 
my, before  a  blow  was  struck.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  he  left  on  both  his  flanks,  and  in 
his  rear,  a  force  of  100,000  men,  under  INIac- 
donald,  Scliwartzcnberg,  Oudinot,  and  oth- 
ers, he  commenced  the  actual  invasion  of 
Russia  Proper  with  200,000  soldiers.  A 
moiety  of  this  large  force  perished  before 
he  reached  Moscow,  which  he  entered  at 
the  head  of  less  than  100,000  men.  The 
ranks  had  been  thinned  by  fatigue,  and  the 
fields  of  battle  and  hospitals  must  answer 
for  the  remainder.  Finally,  Napoleon  left 
Moscow  on  the  19th  October,  as  a  place 
where  he  could  not  remain,  and  yet  from 
which  he  saw  no  safe  mode  of  exit.  He 
was  then  at  the  head  of  about  120,000  men  ; 
80  much  was  his  army  recruited  by  conva- 
lescents, the  collection  of  stra-iglers,  and 
some  reserves  which  had  been  brouglit  up. 
lie  fought  the  unavailing  though  most  hon- 
ourably sustained  battle  of  Mala-Yarow 
slavetz  ;  failed  in  fi)rcin;j  his  wiy  to  Kalou- 
ga  and  Touli ;  and,  like  a  slag  at  bay,  was 
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forced  back  on  the  wasted  and  broken-up 
road  to  Smolensk  by  Borodino.  On  this 
.road  was  fought  the  battle  of  W'iazma,  in 
which  tlie  French  loss  was  very  considera- 
ble ;  and  !iis  columns  were  harassed  by  the 
Cossicks  at  every  point  of  ilieir  itiarch,  and 
many  thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken. 
Two  battle*  so  severely  fought,  besides  the 
defeat  of  .Murat  and  constant  slwrmishes, 
cost  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded, 
(and  every  wounded  man  was  lost  to  Napo- 
•con.)  not  less  than  25,000  men  ;  and  so  far 
had  the  French  army  been  diminished. 

This  brought  him  to  the  Gth  November, 
until  which  day  not  a  flake  had  fallen  of  that 
snow  to  which  all  his  disasters  are  attribut- 
ed, but  which  in  fact  did  not  commence  un- 
til he  had  in  a  great  measure  e.xperienced 
them.  By  this  time,  also,  his  wings  and 
reserves  had  undergone  severe  fighting 
and  great  loss,  without  any  favourable  re- 
sults. Thus,  well  nigh  three-fourths  of  his 
original  army  were  destroyed,  and  the  rem- 
nant reduced  to  a  most  melancholy  and  dis- 
orderly condition,  before  commencement 
of  the  storm  to  which  he  found  it  after- 
wards convenient  to  impute  his  calamities. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  that 
when  the.snow  did  begin  to  fall,  it  found 
Napoleon  not  a  victor,  but  a  fugitive,  quit- 
ting ground  before  his  antagonists,  and  in- 
debted for  his  safety,  not  to  the  timidity  of 
the  Russians,  but  to  the  over-caution  of 
their  general.  The  Cossacks,  long  before 
the  snow-tempest  commenced,  were  mut- 
tering against  Koutousoff  for  letting  these 
skeletons,  as  they  called  the  French  army, 
walk  back  into  a  bloodless  grave. 

When  the  severe  frost  canr>e.  it  aggravat- 
ed greatly  the  misery,  and  increased  the 
loss,  of  the  French  array.  But  Winter  was 
only  the  ally  of  the  Russians  ;  not,  as  has 
been  contended,  their  sole  protectress. 
She  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
my more  calamitous,  but  it  liad  already 
been  an  indispensable  measure;  and  was  in 
the  act  of  being  executed  at  the  lance-point 
of  the  Cossacks,  before  the  storms  of  the 
north  contributed  to  overwhelm  the  invad- 
ers. 

What,  then,  occasioned  this  most  calami- 
tous catastrophe  ?  We  venture  to  reply,  that 
a  moral  error,  or  rather  a  crime,  converted 
Napoleon's  wisdom  into  folly  ;  and  that  he 
was  misled,  by  the  injustice  of  his  views, 
into  the  great  political, nay,  military  errors, 
which  he  acted  upon  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
alize them. 

We  are  aware  there  are  many  who  think 
thai  the  justice  of  a  quarrel  is  of  little  mo- 
ment, providing  the  aggressor  has  strength 
and  courage  to  make  good  what  his  adver- 
sary murmurs  against  as  wrong.  With  such 
reasoners,  the  race  is  uniformly  to  the  swift, 
and  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  and  they  reply 
lo  others  with  the  profane  jest  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  that  the  Deity  always  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  most  powerful.  But  the 
maxim  is  as  false  as  it  is  impious.  With- 
out expecting  miracles  in  this  later  age, 
we  know  that  the  world  is  subjected  to 
moral  as  well  as  physical  laws,  and  that  the 
breach  of  the  former  frequently  carries  even 


a  temporal  punishment  along  with  it.  Let 
us  try  by  this  test  the  conduct  of  Napole-oo 
in  the  Russian  war. 

The  causes  assigned  for  his  breach  with 
Russia,  unjust  in  their  essence,  had  been 
put  upon  a  plan  of  settlement;  yet  his  ar- 
mies continued  tobeardowii  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the   Russian    Empire ;  so   that  to 
have  given   up   the   questions   in   dispute, 
with  the    French    bayonets   at  his    breast, 
would  have  been  on   the  part  of  Alexander 
a  surrender  of  the   national  independence. 
The  demands  of  Napoleon,  unjust  in  them- 
selves, and    attempted  to  be  enforced  by 
mesns   of  intimidation,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  proud   people,    and    a   high-spirited 
prince,  to  comply  with.     Thus  the  first  act 
of  Buonaparte   went  to  excite    a  national 
feeling,  from  the  banks  of  the  Bnrysthenes 
to  the  wall  of  China,  and  to  unite  against 
him  the  wild  and  uncivilized  inhabitants  of 
ane.\tended  empire,  possessed  by  a  love  to 
their  religion,  their  government!^  and  their 
country,   and   having  a  character  of  stern 
devotion,   which  he  was  incapable  of  esti- 
mating.    It  was  a  remarkable   characteris- 
tic of  Napoleon,  that  when  he  had  once  fix- 
ed  his  opinion,  he  saw  every  thing  as  he 
wished  to  see  it,  and  was  apt  to  dispute  even 
realities,  if  they  did  not  coincide  with  his 
preconceived   ideas.      He    had    persu.adcd 
himself,  th?t  to  beat  an  army  and  subdue  a 
capital,  was,  with  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
obtain  a  triumphant  peace.     He  has  espe- 
cially a   confidence  in  his  own   command 
over   the  minds  of  such  as  he  had   been 
personally     intimate    with.       .\lcxan<ier'3 
disposition,    he    believed,   was    perfectly 
known  to  him ;    and   he    entertained    no 
doubt,  that  by  beating  his  army,  and  tnking 
his  capital,  he  should  resume  the  influence 
which  he  had  once  held  over  the  Russian 
Emperor,    by  granting  him  a  peace   upon 
moderate  terms,  and  in  which  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the   victor's  superiority  would   . 
have  been  the  chief  advantage  stipulated. 
For  this  he  hurried  on  by  forced  marches, 
losing  so  many  thousands  of  men  and  horses 
in  Lithuania,  which  an  attention  to  ordinary 
rules  would  have  saved  from  destruction. 
P'or  this,  when  his  own  prudence,  and  that 
of  his  council,  joined  in   recommending  a 
halt  at  Witepsk  or  at  Smolensk,  he  hurried 
forward  to  the  fight,  and  to  the  capture  of 
the  metropolis,  which  he  had  flattered  him- 
self was  to  be  the   signal  of  peice.     Hra 
wishes  were  apparently  granted.     Borodi- 
no, the  bloodiest  battle  of  our  battling  a^e 
was  gained — Moscow  was  taken — but   he 
had  totally  failed  to  calculate  the  elfect  of 
these  events  upon  the  Russians   and   their 
Emperor.     When   he  expected   their  sub- 
mission,  and  a   ransom  for   their   capital 
the  city   was  consumed  in   his  presence  ; 
yet  even  the  desertion  and  destruction  of 
Moscow  could  not  tear  the  veil  from  his 
eyes,  or  persuade  him  that  the  people   and 
their  prince  would  prefer  death  to  disgrace. 
It  was  his  reluctance  to  relinquish  the  vis 
ionary  hopes  which  egotism  still  induced 
him  to  nourish,  that  prevented  his  quitting 
Moscow  a  month  earlier  than  he  did.     Ha 
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had   no  expectation  that  the  mild  climate  I 
of  Fontainbleau  would  continue  to  gild  the 
ruins  of  Moscow  till  the  arrival  of  Decem- 
ber but   he   could  not  forego  the  flattering 
belief,  that  a  letter  and  proposal  of  pacifi-  i 
cation  must  at  last  fuliil   the   anticipations  | 
which  he  so  ardently  entertained.     It  was 
only  the  attack  upon  Murat  that  finally  dis- 
pelled this  hope. 

Thus  a  hallucination,  for  such  it  may  be 
termed,  led  this  great  soldier  into  a  train  of 
conduct,  which,  as  a  military  critic,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn,  and 
which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
deep  moral  error.  He  was  hurried  by  this 
self-opinion,  this  ill-founded  trust  in  the 
predominance  of  his  own  personal  influ- 
ence, into  a  gross  neglect  of  the  usual  and 
prescribed  rules  of  war.  He  put  in  motion 
an  immense  army,  too  vast  in  numbers  to 
be  supported  either  by  the  supplies  of  the 
country  through  which  they  marched,  or  by 


the  provisions  they  could  transport  along 
with  them.  And  when,  plunging  into  Rus- 
sia, he  defeated  her  armies  and  took  her 
metropolis,  he  neglected  to  calculate  hia 
line  of  advance  on  such  an  eitent  of  base, 
as  should  enable  hiia  (o  consolidate  his  con- 
quests, and  turn  to  real  advantage  the  victo- 
ries wliich  he  attained.  His  army  was  but 
precariously  connected  with  Lithuania  when 
he  was  at  Moscow,  and  all  commuuication 
was  soon  afterwards  entirely  destroyed. 
Thus,  one  unjust  purpose,  strongly  and  pas- 
sionately entertained,  marred  the  councils 
of  the  wise,  and  rendered  vain  the  exertions 
of  the  brave.  We  may  read  the  moral  iu 
the  words  of  Claudian, 

"  Jam  non  ad  culmina  reruni 

Inju>tos  crevisse  quuror ;  tolluiitur  in  allum, 
Ut  lap3u  giaviore  riianl.'' 

Claudian  in  Rafinum,  Lib.  \.  t.  2?. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Effects  of  Napoleon's  return  upon  the  Parisians. — Congratulations  and  Addresses  oy  all 
the  public  Functionaries. — Con.spiracy  of  Malet—very  nearly  successful. — How  at  last 
defeated.  The  impression  made  by  this  event  upon  Buonaparte,  both  while  in  Russia, 
and  on  his  rettim. — Discussions  with  the  Pope,  icho  is  brought  to  France,  but  remai7i3 
inflexible. — State  of  affairs  in  Spain. — .Xapolcon's  great  and  succes.'ful  exertioris  to 
recruit  his  Army. — Guards  of  Honour. — In  the  month  of  April,  the  Army  is  raised  to 
^30,000  men,  independently  of  the  troops  left  in  garrison  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain 
and  Italy. 


Upon  the  morning  succeeding  his  return, 
which  was  like  the  sudden  appearance  of 
one  dropped  from  the  heavens,  Paris  re- 
sounded with  the  news ;  which  had,  such 
was  the  force  of  Napoleon's  character,  and 
the  habits  of  subjection  to  which  the  Paris- 
ians were  inured,  the  effect  of  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  the  whole  capital.  If  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  29th  bulletin  could 
not  be  effaced,  they  were  carefully  conceal- 
ed. The  grumblers  suppressed  their  mur- 
murs, which  had  begun  to  be  alarming.  The 
mourners  dried  their  tears,  or  shed  tiiem  in 
solitude.  The  safe  return  of  Napoleon  was 
a  sufficient  cure  for  the  loss  offive  humircd 
thousand  men,  and  served  to  assuage  the 
sorrows  of  as  many  widows  and  orphans. 
The  Emperor  convoked  the  Council  of 
State.  He  spoke  with  apparent  frankness 
of  the  misfortunes  which  Iiad  befallen  his 
army,  and  imputed  them  all  to  tiie  snow. 
'•AH  had  gone  well,"  he  said,  ''Moscow 
was  in  our  power — every  obstacle  was  over- 
come— the  conflagration  of  the  city  had  pro- 
duced no  change  on  tlie  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  Fr(!nch  army ;  but  winter  lias 
been  productive  of  a  general  calamity,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  army  had  sustain- 
ed very  great  losses."  One  would  have 
thought,  from  his  mode  of  stating  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  snow  had  surprised  liim  in  the 
midst  of  victory,  and  not  in  the  course  of  a 
disastrous  and  inevitable  retreat. 

The  Moniteur  was  at  first  silent  on  the 
news  from  llussia,  and  announced  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Emperor  as  if  he  liad  returned 
from  Fontainbleau  j  but  after  an  interval  of 


this  apparent  coldness,  like  the  waters  of  a 
river  in  the  thaw,  accumulating  behind,  and  ^^ 
at  length  precipitating  themselves  over,  a 
barrier  of  ice,  arose  the  general  gratulation 
of  the  public  functionaries,  whose  power 
and  profit  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Emperor,  and  whose  voices 
alone  were  admitted  to  represent  those  of 
the  peo()le.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Florence, 
Milan,  Turin,  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  May 
ence,  and  whatever  others  there  were  of 
consequence  in  the  empire,  joined  in  the 
general  asseveration,  that  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  alone  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  convert  disquietude  into  happiness 
and  tranquillity.  The  most  exaggerated 
praise  of  INapcleon's  great  qualities,  the 
most  unlimited  devotion  to  his  service,  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  his  wisdom, 
were  the  theme  of  these  addresses.  Their 
flattery  was  not  only  ill-timed,  considering 
the  great  loss  which  the  country  had  sus- 
tained ;  but  it  was  so  grossly  exaggerated  in 
some  instances,  as  to  throw  ridicule  even 
upon  the  high  talents  of  the  parly  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  as  daubers  are  often  seen 
to  make  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  the  finest 
original  In  the  few  circles  where  criticism 
on  these  eflusions  of  loyalty  might  be  whis- 
pered, the  authors  of  the  addresses  were 
compared  to  the  duped  devotee  in  Moliere's 
comedy,  who,  instead  of  sympathizing  irk 
his  wife's  illness,  and  the  general  iii<l:spo- 
sition  of  his  family,  only  rejoices  to  heaj 
that  Taitulfe  is  in  admirable  good  health. 
Yet  there  were  few  even  among  those  scoff- 
ers who  would   have  dared  to   slay  behind. 
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had  they  been  commanded  to  attend  the 
Eipperor  to  Notre  Dame,  tliat  Te  Deum 
.might  be  celebrated  for  the  sale  return  of 
Napoleon,  though  purchased  by  the  total 
destruction  of  his  great  arn)y' 

But  it  was  amongst  the  public  offices  that 
the  return  of  the  Emperor  so  unexpectedly, 
produced  the  deepest  seaisation.  They 
were  accustomed  to  go  on  at  a  moderate 
rate  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  duly,  while 
the  Emperor  was  on  any  e.vpedition  ;  but 
his  return  had  the  sudden  cflect  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  master  in  the  school,  from 
which  he  had  been  a  short  time  absent.  Ail 
was  bustle,  alertness,  e.xerlion,  and  antici- 
pation. On  the  present  occasion,  double 
diligence,  or  the  show  of  it,  was  exerted  ; 
for  all  feared,  and  some  with  reason,  that 
their  conduct  on  a  late  event  might  have  in- 
curred the  severe  censure  of  the  Emperor. 
We  allude  to  the  conspiracy  of  Malet,  a  sin- 
gular incident,  the  details  of  which  we  have 
omitted  till  now. 

During  Buonaparte's  former  periods  of  ab- 
sence, the  government  of  the  interior  of 
Fran  e,  under  the  management  of  Caniba- 
cercs,  went  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  as 
methodically,  though  not  so  actively,  as 
when  Napoleon  was  at  the  Tuilleries  ;  the 
system  of  administration  was  accurate,  that 
of  superintendence  not  less  so.  The  obli- 
gations of  the  public  functionaries  were 
held  as  strict  as  tliose  of  military  men.  But 
during  the  length  of  Napoleon's  absence  on 
the  Russian  e.xpedition,  a  plot  was  formed, 
which  served  to  show  how  little  firm  was 
the  hold  which  the  system  of  the  Imperial 
government  had  on  the  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion, by  what  slight  means  its  fall  might  be 
fcflected,  and  how  small  an  interest  a  new 
revolution  would  have  excited.  It  seemed 
that  the  Emperor's  power  showed  stately 
and  staWe  to  the  eye,  like  a  tall  pine-tree, 
which,  while  it  spreads  its  shade  broad 
around,  and  raises  its  head  to  heaven,  can- 
not send  its  roots,  like  those  of  the  oak,  deep 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but,  spreading 
them  ajong  the  shallow  surface,  is  liable  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  first  assault  of  the 
whirlwin.l. 

The  final  purpose  of  Malet  is  not  known. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  served  in  the 
Mousquetaires  of  the  royal  household  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  which  inclined  many 
to  think  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
Bourbons  in  view.  As,  however,  he  had 
risen  to  the  head  of  chef  de  brigade  in  the 
Republican  army,  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Philadelphes.* 
In  1808,  General  Malet  was  committed  to 
prison,  as  concerned  in  an  intrigue  against 
the  Emperor;  and  he  w,as  still  under  the 
restraint  of  the  police,  when  he  formed  the 
audacious  scheme  which  had  so  nearly  suc- 


•  A  secret  society  in  the  armv,  whine  immediate 
object  It  waa  to  overthrow  the  {mpi'rial  power,  and 
whose  ultimate  purposes  were  not  perhaps  known 
to  themselves.  Their  founder  was  Ciilonol  Jacques 
Joxeph  Odet,  a  Swiss,  at  once  a  debauchee  and  an 
enlhusi.i.it,  on  the  pl.in  of  hi.<  (•nunlryman  Rous- 
»cau.  Hu  was  shot  the  night  b'l'.jrc  the  hatllo  of 
Wagram,  not,  as  his  followers  alleged,  by  a  parly 
of  Auslrians,  but  by  gens  d'armos,  commissioned 


ceeded.  While  under  a  ccnfinemcnt  now 
lenient,  in  a  Maison  de  Sante,  he  was  abia 
til  execute,  or  procure  to  bo  executed,  a 
forged  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  announcing  otiicially  tiie  death 
of  the  Emperor,  the  abolition  of  the  Impe- 
rial government,  and  the  establisiiment  of 
a  provisional  committee  of  administration. 
This  document  was  to  appearance  attested 
by  the  official  seal  and  signatures. 

On  the  2od  of  October,  at  midnight,  h« 
escaped  from  his  place  of  conlinement, 
dressed  himself  in  his  full  uniform,  and,  ac- 
companied by  a  corporal  in  the  dress  of  an 
aide-de-camp,  repaired  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  where  he  demanded  and  obtained 
the  liberation  of  two  generals,  Lahorie  and 
Guidal,  who  were  confined  under  circum- 
stances not  dissimilar  to  his  own.  They 
went  together  to  the  barracks  at  the  Minims, 
not  then  inhabited  by  any  part  of  the  truest 
and  most  attached  followers  of  Napoleon 
who,  while  his  power  was  tottering  at  home, 
were  strewing  with  their  bones  the  snows 
of  Russia  and  the  deserts  of  Spain,  but  bv 
battalions  of  raw  conscripts  and  recruits. 
Here  Malet  assumed  an  air  of  absolute  au- 
thority, commanded  the  drums  to  beat,  or- 
dered the  troops  on  parade,  and  despatched 
parties  upon  different  services. 

I\o  one  disputed  his  right  to  be  obeyed, 
and  Soulier,  commandant  of  the  troops, 
placed  them  at  his  absolute  disposal,  bein" 
partly,  as  he  himself  alleged,  confused  in 
mind  by  a  fever  which  afflicted  him  at  the 
time,  partly  perhaps,  influenced  by  a  check 
for  100,000  francs,  which  was  laid  down  up- 
on his  bed,  to  cover,  it  was  said,  a  gratuitv 
to  the  soldiers,  and  an  issue  of  double  pay 
to  the  otHcers.  One  division  seized  Sava- 
ry,  the  Minister  of  Police,  and  conducted 
him  to  prison.  Another  party  found  it  as 
easy  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police.  A  battalion  of  soldiers,  under  the 
same  authority,  occupied  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  ;,  while  Compte  Frochot,  who  had 
been  for  thirteen  years  the  Pref^cct  of  the 
Seine,  stupilied  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
intelligence,  and  flattered  perhaps,  by  find- 
ing his  own  name  in  the  list  of  the  provis- 
ionM  committee  of  government,  had  the 
complaisance  to  put  tlie  conspirators  in  pos- 
session of  the  tower  of  .St.  .'acques,  from 
which  the  tocsin  was  usually  sounded,  and 
get  an  apartment  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ar- 
ranged for  the  reception  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. But  the  principal  conspirator, 
like  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  perished  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  audacious  enterprise  seem- 
ed about  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
Hitherto,  none  had  thought  of  disobeviiig 
the  pretended  decree  of  the  Senate.  Ru- 
mour had  prepared  all  men  for  the  death  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  subsequent  revolution 

for  that  purpose.  His  sect  conlinnod  to  subsist, 
and  Massena  did  not  escape  suspicions  of  heinj 
implicated  in  its  intrigues.  There  was  a  commu- 
nication in  their  name  to  Lord  Wellington,  in  Mar 
181)9  ;  but  the  negotiation  was  not  of  a  character 
which  the  British  general  choso  to  encourage.— 
Pouthey's  Ilislery  of  the  Peninsvlar  fVar,  Vol 
II.  p.  303 
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ceenied  a  consequence  so  natural,  that  it 
was  readily  acquiesced  in,  and  little  inter- 
est shown  oil  the  subject. 

But  Malet,  who  had  himself  gone  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  head-quarters  in  the 
place  ofV'endome,  was  unexpectedly  resist- 
ed by  General  HuUin.  Prepared  for  every 
circumstance ,  the  desperado  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  head  of  tlie  general,  and  wounded  him 
grievously  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was 
liimself  recognized  by  Laborde,  chief  of  the 
military  police,  who,  incredulous  that  his 
late  captive  would  have  been  selected  by 
the  Senate  for  the  important  duty  which  he 
was  assuming,  threw  himself  on  Malet,  and 
made  him  prisoner.  Thus  ended  the  con- 
spiracy. The  soldiers,  who  had  been  its 
blind  instruments,  were  marched  back  to 
the  barracks.  Malet,  with  twenty-four  of 
his  associates,  most  of  them  militcry  men, 
were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and 
twelve  of  them  were  shot  in  the  plain  of 
Crenelles,  29th  of  October.  He  met  his 
death  with  the  utmost  firmness.  The  sun 
was  rising  on  the  Hospital  of  Invalids,  and 
the  workmen  were  employed  in  gilding  that 
splendid  dome,  for  which  Buonaparte  had 
given  express  orders,  in  imitation,  it  was 
said,  of  those  which  he  had  seen  in  Mos- 
cow. The  prisoner  made  some  remarks  up- 
on the  improvement  which  this  would  be  to 
the  capital.  As  he  stepped  towards  the  fa- 
tal ground,  he  said,  mysteriously,  but  stern- 
ly, "You  have  got  the  tail,  but  you  will 
not  get  the  head."  From  this  expression  it 
lias  been  gathered,  that,  as  the  conspiracy 
of  the  infernal  machine,  formed  originally 
among  the  Jacobins,  was  executed  by  the 
Royalists,  so  this  plot  was  the  device  of  the 
Royalists,  though  committed  to  the  execu- 
ticM  of  Republican  hands.*  The  truth, 
'.'.lOugh  it  must  be  known  to  some  now  alive, 
2ias  never  been  made  public. 

This  was  the  news  which  reached  Buona- 
parte on  the  fatal  fith  of  November,  betwixt 
Wiazma  and  Smolensk,  and  which  deter- 
mined his  retreat  from  the  army  at  Sinor- 
goni,  and  his  rapid  journey  to  Paris.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  conspiracy  which  alarmed 
him,  as  the  supineness  or  levity  with  which 
{he  nation,  at  least  Paris,  its  capital,  seem- 
ed ready  to  abandon  the  dynasty  which  he 
had  hoped  to  render  perpetual.  He  was 
even  startled  bv  tlie  number  of  executions, 
and  exclaimed  against  the  indiscriiniiiato 
severity  with  which  so  many  officers  had 
been  led  to  death,  although  rather  dupes 
than  accomplices  of  tlie  principal  conspira- 
tor. "It  is  a  massacre,"  he  said;  '' a  fu- 
eillade  !  What  impression  will  it  make  on 
Paris!" 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  metropolis, 
he  found  the  Parisians  as  little  interested  in 
the  execution  of  the  criminals,  as  they  had 
been  in  their  ephemeral  success  But  the 
sting  remained  in  his  own  mind,  and  on  the 
first  audience  of  his  ministers,  he  exclaim- 
ed against  Ideology,  or,  in  other  words, 
against  any  doctrine  which,  appealinsi  to  the 
general  feelings  of  patriotism  or  of  liberty. 


*  The  Memoirs  of  Fouoh4  contain  a  specific 
tvcrincnt  to  this  elTcct 


should  resist  the  indefeasible  and  divine 
right  of  the  Sovereign.  He  sounded  the 
praises  of  Harlai  and  Mole,  ministers  of 
justice,  who  had  died  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  crown  ;  and  excltimed,  that 
the  best  death  would  be  that  of  the  soldier 
who  falls  on  the  field  of  battle,  if  the  end 
of  the  magistrate,  who  dies  in  defence  of 
the  throne  and  laws,  was  not  still  more  glo- 
rious. 

This  key-note  formed  an  admirable  theme 
for  the  flourishes  of  the  various  counsellors 
o.f  the  sections,  to  whom  the  fate  of  Fro- 
choi,  the  peccant  Prefect,  had  been  sub- 
mitted with  reference  to  the  extent  of  his 
crime  and  his  punishment.  Not  even  the 
addresses  to  James  II.  of  Britain  (who  bad 
at  least  a  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  he 
occupied)  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of 
professions,  or  were  more  indifferently 
backed  with  deeds,  when  the  observant 
courtiers  were  brought  to  the  proof,  than 
did  those  of  the  French  functionaries  at 
this  period. 

"  What  is  life,"  said  the  Compte  de  Cha- 
brol,  who  had  been  created  Prefect  of  Paris, 
in  room  of  the  timorous  Frochot — ••'What 
is  life,  in  comparison  to  the  immense  inter- 
ests which  rest  on  the  sacred  head  of  the 
heir  of  the  empire  ?  For  me,  whom  an  un- 
expected glance  of  your  Imperial  eye  has 
called  from  a  distance  to  a  post  so  eminent, 
what  I  most  value  in  the  distinction,  is  the 
honour  and  right  of  setting  the  torcmoEt  ex- 
ample of  loyal  devotion." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Des  Fon 
tanges,  senator,  peer  of  France,  and  graad« 
master  of  the  Imperial  University,  that 
"  Reason  pauses  with  respect  before  tlie 
m\stery  of  power  and  obedience,  and  aban- 
dons all  inquiry  into  its  nature  to  that  reli- 
gion which  made  the  persons  of  kings  sa- 
cred, after  the  image  of  God  himself.  It  is 
His  voice  which  humbles  anarchy  and  fac- 
tions, in  proclaiming  the  divine  right  of  sov- 
ereigns ;  it  is  the  Deity  himself  who  has 
made  it  an  unalterable  maxim  of  France,  an 
unchangeable  article  of  the  law  of  our  fa- 
thers ;  it  is  Nature  who  appoints  kings  to 
succeed  each  other,  while  reason  declares 
that  the  royalty  itself  is  immutable.  Per- 
mit, Sire,  (he  continued.)  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  turn  their  eyes  for  a  moment 
from  the  throne  which  you  fill  with  so  much 
glory,  to  the  august  cradle  of  the  heir  of 
your  grandeur.  We  unite  him  with  your 
Majesty  in  the  love  and  respect  wo  owe  to 
both  ;  and  swear  to  him  beforehand  the  same 
boundless  devotion  which  we  owe  to  your 
Majesty." 

In  bettor  taste,  because  with  less  afTecta" 
tion  of  eloquence,  Monsieur  Seguier,  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  Paris,  contented 
himself  witli  declaring,  that  the  magistrates 
of  Paris  were  the  surest  supports  of  the 
Imperial  authority — that  their  predecessors 
iiail  encountered  perils  in  defence  of  mon- 
archy, and  they  in  tiieir  turn  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sacred  pri- 
son of  the  Emperor,  and  for  perpetuating  iiis 
dynasty. 

Under  cover  of  these  violent  protesta 
tions,  the  unfortunate  F.ochot  escaped,  as 
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■  disabled  vessel  drops  out  of  the  line  of 
battle  under  fire  of  her  consorts.  He  was 
divested  of  his  offices,  but  permitted  to  re- 
tire, either  to  proseciile  his  studies  in  Ide- 
ology, or  to  indoctrinate  himself  into  more 
deep  acquaintance  in  the  mysteries  of  he- 
reditary right  than  he  had  hitherto  shown 
himself  possessed  of" 

We  have  selected  the  above  examples, 
not  with  the  purpose  of  inquirins?'  whether  I 
the  orators,  (whom  we  believe,  m  liieir  in- 
dividual capacity,  to  have  been  men  of 
honour  and  talents,)  did  or  did  not  redeem, 
by  their  after  exertions,  the  pledges  of 
which  they  were  so  profuse  ;  but  to  mark 
with  deep  reprobation  the  universal  system 
of  assentation  and  simulation,  to  which 
everv  such  men  did  not  disdain  to  lend 
CDuntenance  and  exaraiile.  By  such  over- 
strained flatteries  and  protestations,  couii- 
Bcllors  are  degraded  and  princes  are  misled 
— truth  and  sinceie  advice  become  nau- 
seous to  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  falsehood 
grows  familiar  to  the  tongue  of  the  subject. 
and  public  danger  is  not  discovered  until 
escape  or  rescue  has  become  impossible. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  univer- 
sal tenor  of  these  vows  and  protestations, 
supported  by  Buonaparte's  sudden  arrival 
and  firm  attitude,  had  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressing for  a  time  discontents,  which  were 
silently  making  w-ay  amongst  the  French 
people.  The  more  unthinking  were  influ- 
enced by  the  tenor  of  sentiments  which 
seemed  to  be  universal  through  the  empire  ; 
and.  upon  the  whole,  this  univers.d  tide  of 
assentation  operated  upon  the  internal 
doubts,  sorrows,  discontents,  and  approach- 
ing disaffection  of  the  empire,  like  an  effu- 
sion of  oil  on  the  surface  of  a  torrent, 
whose  murmurs  it  m.ay  check,  and  whose 
bubbling  ripples  it  may  smooth  to  the  eye, 
but  the  deep  and  dark  energy  of  whose 
course  the  unction  cannot  in  reality  check 
or  subdue. 

To  return  to  the  current  of  our  history. 
Buonaparte  having  tried  the  temper  of  hi-- 
Senate,  and  not  finding  reason  to  app*  ;- 
hend  any  opposition  among  his  subjects, 
proceeded,  while  straining  every  eiTort,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  for  suppo- ting  for- 
eign war,  to  take  such  means  as  were  in  his 
power  for  closing  domestic  wounds,  which 
were  the  more  dangerous  th.it  they  bled  in- 
wardly, without  any  external  eff'usion,  to  in- 
dicate their  existence. 

1'he  chief  of  these  dissensions  was  the 
dispute  with  the  Pope,  which  had  occa- 
sioned, and  continued  to  foster,  so  much 
scandal  in  the  Gallic  church.  W'e  have 
mentioned  already,  that  the  Pope,  refusing 
to  consent  to  any  alienation  of  his  secular 
dominions,  had  been  forcibly  carried  otf 
from  Rome,  removed  to  (Grenoble,  then 
brought  back  over  the  .\lps  to  Savona,  ia 
Italy.  Napoleon,  who  denied  that  he  had 
authorized  this  usage  towards  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  yet  continued  to  detain  him  at 
Savona.  He  was  confined  there  until  June 
1812.     la  the   meantime,  a  deputation  of 

*  He  o'ltained  a  pension  on  the  restoration  of 
louis  XVIll. 
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the  French  bishops  were  sent  witli  a  decree 
by  Napiiloon,  determining,  that  if  his  Holi- 
ness should  continue  to  refuse  canonical 
institution  to  the  French  clergy,  as  he  had 
done  ever  since  the  seizure  of  ids  city  of 
Home,  and  the  patrimony  of  Saint  ^'etcr's, 
a  council  of  prelates  should  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  pronouncing  his  deposition. 

On  4th  September  1311,  the  Htdy  Fa- 
ther admitted  the  deputation,  listened  co 
their  arguments  with  patience,  then  knelt 
down  before  them,  and  repeated  the  psalm, 
Judica  me  Domine.  When  the  prelates 
attempted  to  vindicate  themselves,  Pius 
VII.,  in  an  animated  tone,  tliivatened  to 
fulminate  an  excommunication  ag'ainst  any 
one  who  should  justify  his  conduct.  In- 
stantly recovering  his  natural  benignity  of 
disposition,  he  ofiered  his  hand  to  the  of- 
fending bishops,  who  kissed  it  with  rever- 
ence. The  French  prelates  took  leave 
sorrowfully,  and  in  tears.  Several  of  them 
she  "iA  themselves  afterwards  opposed  to 
the  views  of  Naptdeon,  and  sustained  im- 
prisonment in  consequence  of  their  adhe- 
sion to  what  appeared  to  them  their  duty. 

The  chemists  of  our  time  have  discover- 
ed, tliat  some  substances  can  only  be  de- 
composed in  particular  varieties  of  gas  ;  and 
apparently  it  was,  in  like  manner,  found  that 
the  air  of  Italy  only  confirmed  the  infle.vi- 
bility  of  tlie  Pope. 

His  Holiness  was  hastily  transported  to 
Fontainbleau,  where  he  arrived  I'Jlh  June 
1812.  The  French  historians  boast,  that 
the  old  man  was  not  thrown  ijito  a  dungeon, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  well-lodged  in 
the  palace,  and  was  permitted  to  attend 
mass, — a  wonderful  condescension  towards 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion.  But  still 
he  was  a  captive.  He  abode  at  Fontain- 
bleau till  Napoleca's  return  from  Russia; 
and  it  was  on  the  I'Jth  February  181.3,  that 
the  Emperor,  having  left  Saint  Cloud  un- 
der pretext  of  a  hunting-party,  suddenly 
presented  himself  before  his  venerable 
prisoner.  He  exerted  all  the  powers  of  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed,  and  they  were 
very  gre.tt,  to  induce  the  Pontiff  to  close 
with  his  propositions;  and  we  readily  be- 
lieve that  t!ie  accounts,  which  charge  him 
with  having  maltreated  his  person,  are  not 
only  unaulhenticated,  but  positively  false. 
He  rendered  the  submission  v.hich  he 
required  more  easy  to  the  conscience  of 
Pius  VII.,  by  not  demanding  from  him  any 
express  cession  of  his  temporal  rights,  and 
by  granting  a  delay  of  six  months  on  the 
subject  of  canonical  instalment.  Eleven 
articles  were  agreed  on,  and  subscribed  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

But  hardly  was  this  done  ere  the  feud 
broke  out  afresh.  It  was  of  importance  to 
Napoleon  to  have  the  schism  soldered  up 
as  soon  as  possible,  since  the  Pope  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  validity. of  his  second 
marriage,  and,  of  covue,  to  ratify  the  le 
gitimaey  of  his  son.  He,  therefore,  pub- 
lished the  articles  of  featv  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  as  containing  a  new  Concordat.  The 
Pope  complaineil  of  this,  staling,  that  the 
articles  published  were  not  a  Concordat  in 
themselves,  but  only  the  prelimiiiariea.  oa 
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which,  after  due  consideration,  such  a  trea- 
ty might  have  beenrornied.  He  was  indig- 
nant at  what  he  considered  as  circuinvon- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
and  refused  to  abide  hy  the  alleged  Con- 
cordat. Thus  failed  Napoleon's  attempt  to 
close  the  schism  of  the  Church,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  feuds  recommenced  with 
more  acrimony  than  ever. 

Looking  towards  Spain,  Napoleon  saw 
his  affairs  there  in  a  better  posture  than  he 
could  have  expected,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and  the  capture  of  Madrid. 
Lord  Wellington,  indifferently  supported 
by  the  Spanish  army,  among  whom  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  soon  rose  high,  had 
been  unable,  from  want  of  a  sufficient  bat- 
tering-train, to  take  the  fortress  of  Burgos  ; 
and  was  placed  in  some  danger  of  being  in- 
tercepted by  Soult's  army,  who  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Cadiz,  while  engaged  with  that 
under  D'Erlon,  with  whom  was  the  intru- 
sive King.  The  English  general,  therefore, 
with  his  usual  prudence,  retreated  into  the 
territories  of  Portugal,  and  Napoleon,  see- 
ing that  his  army  in  Spain  amounted  to 
270.000  men,  thought  them  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  oppoce  what  forces  Spain  could 
present,  with  the  regular  allied  army  of 
perhaps  70,000  at  most,  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington's command.  He  withdrew,  ac- 
cordingly, one  hundred  and  fifty  skeletons 
of  battalions,  which  he  meant  to  make  the 
means  of  disciplining  his  young  conscripts. 

It  was  now  that  the  hundred  cohorts,  or 
one  hundred  thousand  youths  of  the  First 
Ban    of  National  Guards,   who  had  been 

f)laced  in  frontier  garrisons,  under  the  dec- 
aration  that  they  were  not,  under  any  pre- 
tence, to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Fr.ince, 
were  converted  into  ordinary  soldiers  of 
the  line,  and  destined  to  fill  up  the  skele- 
ton corps  which  were  brought  from  Spain. 
Four  regiments  of  guards,  one  of  Polish 
cavalry,  and  one  of  gens  d'armes,  were  at 
the  same  time  withdrawn  from  the  Penin- 
sula. The  sailors  of  the  French  fleet, 
whose  services  were  now  indeed  perfectly 
nominal,  were  landed,  or  brought  rather 
from  the  harbours  and  maritime  towns  in 
which  they  loitered  away  their  time,  and 
formed  into  corps  of  artillery.  This  rein- 
forcement might  comprehend  -10,000  men. 
But  while  his  credit  continued  with  the 
nation,  the  conscription  was  Napoleon's 
best  and  never-failing  resource,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
it  once  more  placed  in  his  hands  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  year  1814.  This  decree 
carried  his  levies  of  every  kind  to  350,000 
men. 

The  remounting  and  recruiting  of  the 
cavalry,  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty, 
and  to  that  task  w.^s  to  be  joined  the  resto- 
ration of  the  artillery  and  materiel  of  the  ar- 
my, all  of  which  had  been  utterly  destroyed 
in  the  late  fatal  retreat.  But  the  vaults  un- 
der the  Tiiilleries  were  not  vet  exhausted, 
althouiih  they  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
preparations  for  the  campaiffn  of  the  prc- 
redinil  year.  .\  profusion  of  treasure  was 
expended  ;  every  artizan,  whose  skill  could 
be  made  use   of,  was   set  to  work ;  horses 


were  purchased  or  procured  in  every  direc 
tion  ;  and  such  was  the  active  spirit  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  extent  of  his  resources,  that 
he  was  able  to  promise  to  the  Legislative 
Representatives,  that  he  would,  without 
augmenting  the  national  burdens,  provide 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
which  were  wanted  to  repair  the  losses  of 
the  Russian  campaign. 

We  must  not  forget,  that  one  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  recruiting  the  cavalry,  was  a 
species  of  Conscription  of  a  new  invention, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  sweep  into  the 
ranks  of  the  army  the  youth  of  the  higher 
ranks,  whom  the  former  draughts  had  spar- 
ed, or  who  had  redeemed  themselvei:  from 
the  service  by  finding  a  substitute.  Out  of 
this  class,  hitherto  exempted  from  the  con- 
scription, Napoleon  proposed  to  levy  ten 
thousand  youths  of  the  higher  ranks,  to  be  ' 

formed  into  four  regiments  of  Guards  of 
Honour,  who  were  to  be  regarded  much  as 
the  troops  of  the  royal  household  under  the 
old  system.  This  idea  was  encouraged 
among  the  courtiers  and  assentators,  who 
represented  the  well-born  and  well-educat- 
ed youths,  as  eager  to  exchange  their  fowl- 
ing-pieces for  muskets,  their  shooting-dress- 
es for  uniforms,  and  their  rustic  life  for  the 
toils  of  war.  Politicians  saw  in  it  some- 
thing of  a  deeper  design  than  the  mere  ad- 
ding ten  thousand  to  the  mass  of  recruits, 
and  conceived  that  this  corps  of  proprietors 
was  proposed  with  the  view  of  bringing  in- 
to the  Emperor's  power  a  body  of  hostages, 
who  should  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  their 
fathers.  The  scheme,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted, and  for  a  time  laid  aside,  owing  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  These 
PrEtorian  Bands  did  not  relish  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  patrician  corps  as  those  propos- 
ed, whose  privileges  they  conceived  might 
interfere  with  their  own  ;  and  accordingly  \ 

the  institution  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  was 
for  some  ti  r  •■!  suspended. 

The  wonaerful  energies  of  Napoleon's 
mind,  and  the  influence  which  he  could  Al- 
ert over  the  minds  of  others,  were  never  so 
striking  as  at  this  period  of  his  reign.  He 
had  returned  to  his  seat  of  empire  at  a 
dreadful  crisis,  and  in  a  most  calamitous 
condition.  His  subjects  had  been  ignorant, 
for  six  weeks,  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive, 
and  a  formidable  conspiracy,  which  was  all 
but  successful,  had  at  once  shown  that  there 
was  an  awakening  activity  amongst  his  se- 
cret enemies,  and  an  apathv  and  indifference 
amongst  his  apparent  friends.  When  he 
arrived,  it  was  to  declare  a  dreadful  catas- 
trophe, of  which  his  ambition  had  been  the 
cause  ;  the  loss  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
artillery;  the  death  of  so  many  children  of 
France  as  threw  the  whole  country  into 
mourning.  He  had  left  behind  him  cold  and 
inv(duntary  allies,  changing  fast  into  foes, 
and  foes,  encouraged  by  his  losses  and  h's 
tliuht,  threatening  to  combine  Europe  in 
one  great  crusade,  having  for  its  object  the 
demolition  of  his  power.  No  sovereign  ev- 
er presented  himself  before  his  people  in  a 
situation  more  precarious,  or  overclouded 
by  such  calamities,  arrived  or  in  prospect. 
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Yet  Napoleon  came,  and  seemed  but  to 
stamp  on  the  earth,  and  armed  legions  arose 
at  his  call  ;  the  doubts  and  discontents  of 
the  public  disappeared  as  mists  at  sun-rising, 
and  the  same  confidence  which  had  attend- 
ed his  prosperous  fortunes  revived  in  ils  full 
extent,  despite  of  his  late  reverses.  In  the 
month  of  April,  his  army  was  increased,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  great  gar- 
risons maiiilaiiipd  in  Dantzick. Thorn.  Mod- 
I:p,  Zainosk,  t'zenstorhau,  Custrin,  &,c. 
auiimuiited  as  they  now  were  by  the  remains 
of  the  Cirand  .Vrmy,  which  had  found  refuge 
in  these  places  of  strength.     He   had,  be- 


sides, an  active  leyy  offerees  in  Italy,  and  a 
very  large  army  in  Spain,  notwithstanding 
all  the  draughts  which  his  present  necessi 
ty  had  made  him  bring  out  of  that  slaughter- 
house. Whether,  therefore,  it  was  Napo- 
leon's purpose  to  propose  peace  or  carry  on 
war,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  little  in- 
ferior to  that  which  he  had  heretofore  com- 
manded. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the 
internal  state  ol' France,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  look  abroad,  and  examine  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Russian  campaign  upon  Europe  in 
general. 
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ilural  kavrs  the  Grand  Army  abrifptly. —  Eugene  appointed  in  his  place. — 31easux,e3  ta- 
ken by  the  King  of  Prua.na/or  his  di!<enUiral<lom. — Arguments  in  hisfavour,  oppoted 
to  thoae  of  the  French  Ilistorian.i. —  Ife  leuve.i  ISerlinfor  lireslau. —  Treal'j  signed  be- 
tween  Russia  and  J'rufna.  early  in  Marclt.  —  .Alexander  arrives  at  Iheslau  on  \bth  ;  on 
the  \Gt!i  I'mssia  declares  war  against  France. —  \\'urli!:e  I'reparations  of  Prussia. — 
Universal  entltusiasm  throughout  all  the  land. — Hluchcr  appointed  (ietieralissi^io. — 
V'i7idicatio7t  of  the  Crown  Frince  of  Sweden  for  joining  the  Confederacy  against 
France. —  Proceedings  of  Austria. —  Unabated  spint  and  prelerisions  of  Napoleon. — A 
Regency  is  appointed  in  France  during  his  absence,  and  Maria  Louisa  appointed  Re- 
gent, witii  nominal  powers. 


Thf  command  of  the  relics  of  the  Grand 
Army  had  been  conferred  upon  Murat.  when 
Napoleon  left  them  at  Smorgoni.  It  was  of 
too  painful  and  disagreeable  a  nature  to  af- 
ford any  fond  to  the  ambition  of  the  King  of 
\aples  ;  nor  did  he  accept  it  as  an  adef]uatc 
compensation  for  varir)us  mortifications 
which  he  had  sustained  durinir  the  campaign, 
and  for  which,  as  has  already  been  notic- 
ed, he  nourished  considerable  rejfrfo'.ent 
against  nis  brother-in-law.  Havii  g,  besides, 
more  of  the  soldier  than  of  the  general,  war 
lost  its  charms  for  him  when  he  was  not 
displaying  his  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  cav- 
alry ;  and  to  augment  his  impatience,  he 
became  jealous  of  the  authority  which  his 
wife  was  exercising  at  Naples  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  longed  to  return  thither.  He, 
t!ier"fore,  ha«iily  disposed  of  the  troops  in 
the  various  Prussian  fortresses  recently 
e.aumerated,  where  the  French  maintained 
in-risons,  and  suddenly  left  the  army  upon 
the  ISth  January.  Napoleon,  incensed  at 
his  conduct,  announced  his  departure,  and 
the  substitution  of  Eugene,  the  \'ii:proy  of  | 
Itily,  in  the  general  command  of  the  army,  I 
with  this  note  of  censure  : — "The  Viceroy  I 
i.-i  mor-?  accustomed  to  the  management  of  ' 
military  affiirs  on  a  large  scale,  and  besides, 
enjoys  t'lefull  confidence  of  the  Emperor." 
This  ob|i(]tie  sarcasm  greatly  increased  the 
CGlJne?-s  betv.i^t  tlie  two  brothers-in-law. 

Meantime,  the  Russians  continued  to  ad- 
vance without  opposition  into  Prussia,  be- 
ing desirous,  by  their  presence,  to  bring  that 
country  to  the  decision  which  they  had 
long  expected.  The  manner  in  which 
Prussia  had  been  treated  by  France ;  the 
extreme  contributions  which  had  been  levi- 
ed from  her  ;  the  throats  which  had  been 
held  out  of  altogether  annihilating  her  as  a 
•late  ;  the  occupation  of  her  fortresses,  and 


[the  depriving  hor  of  all  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendence, constituted  an  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  conquest,  exercised  in  consequence  of 
superior  torce,  which  was  sure  to  be  ended 
so  soon  as  that  force  C(vased  to  be  predom- 
inant. Napoleon,  it  is  true,  had  the  aflec- 
tation  to  express  confidence  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Prussia  in  his  adversity,  which  he 
had  never  cultivated  in  prosperity.  It 
would  have  been  as  reasonable  in  ihe  pa- 
tron of  a  Turkish  cruiser,  to  expect  his  gal 
ley-slaves  to  continue,  out  of  a  point  of 
honour,  to  pull  the  oars,  after  the  chain 
was  broken  which  fettered  them  to  their 
benches. 

Accordingly,  King  Frederick  took  his 
measures  to  shake  himself  free  of  the 
P'rench  yoke  ;  but  he  did  so  with  wisdom 
and  moderation.  Whatever  wrongs  the 
Prussians  had  sustained  from  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  sought  no  means 
of  avenuing  them,  even  when  routed  ar- 
mies, falling  l)ack  on  hisdominions  in  ade- 
fenceless  condition,  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed, in  their  desolate  state,  by  his  peas- 
antry alone.  Popular  violence,  arising 
from  the  resentment  of  loner- suflTered  inju- 
ries, did  iTideed  practise  cruelties  on  the 
French  at  Konigsberg  and  elsewhere  ;  but 
it  was  against  the  will  of  the  government, 
which  suppressed  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  King  did  not  take  any  measures 
to  intercept  the  retreat  even  of  IN'apoleon 
himself,  although  there  was  ground  to  ex- 
pect he  misrht  have  come  to  that  resolution. 
He  renewed  the  armistice  concluded  by 
D'Vorck  ;  he  suffered  the  distressed  and 
frozen  remains  of  the  Grand  .\rmy  to  aug- 
ment the  hostile  garrisons  which  had  oc- 
cupied his  own  strongest  fortresses.  Ha 
observed,  in  short,  all  the  duties  of  an  ally 
though  an  unwilling  one,  until   the  war,  ia 
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which  he  wns  engaged  as  an  auxiliary,  was 
totally  ended,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion 
of  the  army  of  his  principal.  It  is  the  more 
proper  to  enter  at  large  into  tliis  topic,  be- 
cause the  French  historians  usually  mention 
the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this 
occasion  as  defection,  desertion,  or  some 
such  word,  indicating  a  breach  of  faith. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust. 

It  was  not,  surely,  to  be  expected,  that 
Frederick  was  to  submit  his  own  dominions 
to  the  devastation  of  the  Russians,  by  con- 
tinuing a  war  in  which  his  share  was  only 
secondary;  nor  was  it  rational  to  believe, 
that  a  country  so  much  oppressed  would  neg- 
lect the  means  of  emancipation  which  now 
presented  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
marvel  thai  Prussia  should  have  taken  this 
favourable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  a 
yoke  which  she  had  found  so  oppressive. 
Nay,  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that 
the  course  adopted  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  not  only  that  of  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
but  even  of  necessity  ;  for  it  is  very  proba- 
ble, that,  if  he  had  refused  to  lead  his  sub- 
jects against  the  French,  they  might,  in 
that  moment  of  excitation,  have  found  some 
one  else  to  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  had,  as  we  have  already 
said,  denounced  the  convention  entered 
into  by  D'Yorck  and  Massenbach,  and  or- 
dered them  both  to  Berlin  fcr  the  purpose 
of  undergoing  trial.  But  the  generals  had 
remained  quietly  in  command  of  their 
troops,  affording  a  strong  example,  that,  had 
Frederick  laboured  ever  so  much  for  that 
purpose,  it  would  have  been  vain,  if  not 
hazardous,  to  have  opposed  his  royal  au- 
thority to  the  impulse  of  the  national  spir- 
it. 

Before  the  king  took  his  final  resolution, 
he  resolved,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  to 
secure  his  own  person,  lest,  like  Ferdinand 
and  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  he  should  be  seiz- 
ed upon  as  a  hostage.  He  therefore  sudden- 
ly left  Berlin  on  iid  January  1813,  and  be- 
took himself  to  Breslau,  where  there  were 
no  French  soldiery.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  published  an  address  to  his  peo- 
ple, calling  his  armies  together,  and  giving 
the  signal  to  the  patriotism  of  thousands 
who  longed  to  arise  in  arms.  The  French 
ambassador  was,  neve'theless,  invited  to 
follow  the  King  to'  Breslau,  where  a  varie- 
ty of  discussions  immediately  took  place 
betwixt  him  and  the  Prussian  cabinet. 

To  the  complaints  of  exactions  and  op- 
pressions of  every  kind,  the  French  nego- 
tiators could  only  reply  by  reminding  the 
Prussians,  that  Napoleon  had,  after  doci- 
sivo  victory,  suffered  the  nation  to  retain 
the  name  of  independence,  and  the  king  to 
wear  a  precarious  crown.  A  robber  would 
have  the  same  defence  against  restoring 
the  booty  he  had  acquired  from  a  traveller, 
if  he  stat'Hi,  that  though  he  had  despoiled, 
he  had  not  murdered  him.  It  was  by  the 
right  of  tlic  strongest  that  France  had  ac- 
quired that  intiuence  over  Prussia  which 
ehe  exercised  so  severely,  and,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  hu- 
man nature,  when  tne  advantage  was  on 
Prussia's  side,  she  had  a  right  to  regain  by 


strength  what  she  had  lost  by  weakness 
Every  obligation,  according  to  tl;e  inaxiro 
of  the  Civil  Law,  is  made  void  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  is  rendered  binding; 
as  Arthegal,  the  emblematic  champion  of 
Justice,  in  Spenser's  Allegory,  decrees  as 
law,  that  what  the  sea  has  brought  the  sea 
may  resume. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  or  about  that  period, 
Prussia,  returning  to  a  system  which  noth- 
ing but  the  extremity  of  her  circumstances 
had  ever  interrupted,  signed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  Prus- 
sia. On  the  15th  March,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  arrived  at  Breslau.  The  meet- 
ing was  affecting  betwixt  the  two  sove- 
reigns, who  had  been  such  intimate  friends, 
and  had  always  retained  the  same  personal 
attachment  for  each  other,  although  the 
circumstances  of  controlling  necessity  had 
made  them  enemies,  at  a  period  when  it 
was  of  importance  to  Russia  to  have  as 
few  foes  as  possible,  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  her.  The  King  of  Prussia  wept. 
"Courage,  my  brother,"  said  Alexander; 
"  these  are  the  last  tears  which  Napoleon 
shall  cause  you  to  shed." 

On  the  IGth  March,  Prussia  declared  war 
against  France.  There  is,  in  the  paper 
containing  this  denunciation,  much  reason- 
ing respecting  the  extent  of  contributions 
due  and  received,  which  might  have  been 
summed  up  in  the  declaration,  that"  France 
I  had  made  Prussia  her  subject  and  her  slave, 
but  that  now  Prussia  was  etiabled  to  act 
for  herself,  and  shake  off  the  fetters  which 
violence  had  imposed  on  her."  This  real 
note  was  touched,  where  the  manifesto  de- 
clares, that,  "  Abandoned  to  herself,  and 
hopeless  of  receiving  any  effectual  succour 
from  an  ally  who  had  declined  to  render 
her  even  the  demands  of  justice,  Prussia 
must  take  counsel  of  herself,  in  order  to 
raise  anew  and  support  her  existence  as  a 
nation.  It  was  in  the  love  and  courage  of 
his  people  that  the  King  sought  means  to 
extricate  himself,  and  to  restore  to  his 
monarchy  the  independence  which  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  received  that 
declaration  of  war,  with  the  calmness  of 
one  by  whom  it  had  been  for  some  time 
expected.  "  It  was  better."  he  said,  "  to 
have  a  declared  enemy  than  a  doubtful 
ally."  By  the  Prussians  at  large  it  was 
heard  with  all  the  rapture  of  gratified  hope, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  they  made,  not 
willingly  only,  but  eagerly,  show  more 
completely  than  any  thing  else  can,  the 
general  hatred  against  France,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  tiiat  nation  had  excited  during 
her  career  of  success. 

From  a  country  so  trampled  down  and 
exhausted  as  Prussia,  it  might  have  been 
thought  slender  means  of  warfire  could  ba 
provided.  But  vengeance  is  like  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon,  a  seed  which,  wheresoever 
sown,  produces  a  crop  of  warriors.  Free- 
dom, too,  was  at  stake ;  and  when  a  nation 
is  warring  for  its  own  rights,  who  shall 
place  a  limit  to  its  exertions  ?  Some  prepa- 
ration   had  been   made   by    the   monarch 
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The  jealousy  of  Franco  had  limited  the  ex- 
ercise of  tlie  Frussinn  miiilia  to  twenty-five 
thousand  inca  yearly.  But  the  govprnnicnt 
had  contrived  to  double  this  amount,  by 
calling  out  the  militia  twice  in  the  )c'ar, 
and  trainuifj  on  the  senoiid  occasion  the 
same  number,  but  diilerjnt  individuals, 
from  those  who  had  been  first  summoned. 
Thus,  a  certain  portion  of  discipline  had 
become  general  among  the  Prussian  youth, 
and,  incited  by  the  desire  of  their  country's 
freedom,  they  rushed  to  battle  against 
France  as  to  a  holv  warfare  The  means 
of  providing  artillery  had  also  been  sedu- 
lously augmented.  This  was  not  to  be  a 
war  of  posts  or  fortresse:!,  but  of  fields  of 
battle  and  of  bayonets.  Many  therefore, 
of  the  braes  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  gar- 
nished the  walls  of  such  towns  and  fortress- 
es as  were  yet  unoccupied  by  the  French, 
had  been  re-cast,  and  converted  into  field- 
pieces.  Money  was  scarce,  but  F.ngland 
was  liberal ;  and  besides,  the  Prussian  no- 
bles and  burgesses  tax&d  themselves  to  the 
uttermost.  Even  the  ladies  gave  up  their 
diamonds  and  gold  ornaments,  for  chains 
and  bracelets  beautifully  wrought  out  of 
iron,  the  state  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
the  exchange.  In  a  future  age.  these  rel- 
ics, when  found  in  the  female  casket,  will 
be  more  valuable  than  the  richest  Indian 
jewels. 

Meanwhile  the  resentment  and  desire  of 
revenge,  wliich  had  so  long  smouldered  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Prussians,  broke  forth 
with  the  force  of  a  volcano.  The  youth  of 
(•very  description  rushed  to  fill  the  ranks,  the 
distinctions  of  birth  were  forgotten,  nay,  in 
a  great  measure  abolished  ;  no  question 
was  asked  at  ihe  Prussian,  but  whether  he 
was  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  libera- 
tion of  his  country.  The  students,  the  cul- 
tivation of  whose  minds  generally  adds  to 
their  feeling  for  national  freedom  and  na- 
tional honoui,  arrayed  themselves  into  bat- 
talions and  squadrons.  Some  formed  the 
Black  Bands,  who  at  this  time  distinguish- 
ed themselves  ;  others  as.sumed  the  arms 
and  dress  of  the  Cossacks,  whose  name  had 
become  so  terrible  to  the  French.  In  gen- 
r.'ral,  these  volunteers  were  formed  into 
mounted  and  dismounted  squadrons  of  chas- 
seurs, whose  appearance  differed  from  that 
of  the  line  only  in  their  uniform  being  dark 
jreen,  instead  of  blue.  Their  discipline, 
formed  on  a  system  devised  by  Scharnhorst, 
was  admirably  calculated  to  give  fresh  lev- 
ies the  degree  of  training  and  discipline 
necessary  t<i  render  them  serviceable,  witli- 
';ut  firetending  to  give  them  the  accuracy 
in  details  which  experience  alone  can 
teach. 

In  a  few  weeks  numerous  armies  were  on 
foot,  and  Prussia,  I'.ke  a  strong  man  rousing 
liimself  from  slumber,  stepped  forsvard  to 
assume  her  rank  among  independent  na- 
tions. There  could  not  be  a  greater  con- 
trast Uian  between  the  same  nation  in  her 
hour  of  presumption,  her  period  of  depres- 
sion, and  her  present  form  of  regeneration. 
To  the  battle  of  Jena  the  Prussians  had 
inarched  as  to  an  assured  comiuest,  with  a 
splendid  army,  well-disposed,  and  admi'-a- 


bly  appointed,  but  conducted  with  that  neg- 
ligence which  is  inspired  by  a  pre.Vumptu- 
ous  degree  of  confidence,  and  that  priuo 
which  goes  before  deslructi'm.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  loi'i,  the  Black  Eagles  stooping 
their  dushoiioured  crests  beneath  those  of 
France,  they  went  a  discouraged  and  reluc- 
tant band  of  auxiliaries,  to  assist  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  power,  whose  subjugation 
they  were  well  aware  must  lead  to  their 
own  irretrievable  joiidage.  .Vnfl  now,  such 
was  the  change  of  a  few  weeks,  nay,  not 
many  days,  that  Prussia  again  entered  the 
lists  with  an  army,  still  deficient  in  its  ma- 
terial provisions,  but  composed  of  soldiers 
wliose  hearts  were  in  the  trim,  whom  mis- 
fortunes had  taught  caution,  and  oppression 
had  roused  to  resistance  ;  who  knew  by 
melanclioly  cxoerience  the  strength  of  their 
powerful  adversary,  out  were  noi  the  less 
disposed  to  trust  in  ineir  ov.'u  good  swords 
and  good  cause. 

A  leader  was  selected,  admirably  formed 
by  nature  to  command  a  national  army  at 
such  a  crisis.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Bl"ichcr,  one  of  the  few  Prussian  gerierals, 
who,  even  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  continu- 
ed to  maintain  the  fame  of  the  Great  Fred- 
erick, under  whom  he  had  been  trained, 
and  to  figlit  until  every  ray  of  ho,je  had 
been  entirely  destroyed.  This  high-spirit- 
ed a.id  patriotic  officer  had  remained  in  ob- 
scurity during  the  long  period  of  the  French 
domination  He  w-as  one  of  those  ardent 
and  indexible  characters  that  were  dreaded 
by  Napoleon,  whose  generosity,  however  it 
miglit  display  itself  otherwise,  was  seldom 
observed  to  forgive  those  who  had  shown  a 
steady  and  conscientious  opposition  to  his 
power.  '  uch  rnen  he  held  his  enemies  in 
every  sei  se,  personal  as  well  as  political  ; 
and,  watched  closely  by  the  police,  tiieir 
safety  could  only  be  insured  by  living  strict- 
ly retired.  But  now  the  old  warrior  sprang 
eagerly  from  his  obscure  retreat,  as,  in  the 
ancient  Roman  shows,  a  lion  migiit  have 
leaped  from  his  dark  den  into  the  arena  of 
the  crowded  amphitheatre,  on  which  he  was 
soon  to  act  his  terrible  part.  Bluoher  was, 
indeed,  by  character  and  disposition,  the 
very  man  whom  the  exigence  and  tlie  1  rus- 
sian  nation  required  to  support  a  national 
war.  He  was  not  possessed  of  war  as  a  sci- 
ence, nor  skilled  in  planning  out  the  ob- 
jects of  a  campaign.  Scharnhorst,  and  after 
him  Cincisnau,  were  intrusted  "ivith  that 
part  of  the  general's  duty,  as  being  com- 
pletely acquainted  with  strategic  ;  but  in 
the  field  of  battle  no  man  possessed  the 
confidence  of  his  soldiers  so  com|)letc!y  as 
General  Blucher.  The  first  to  advance, 
the  last  to  retreat,  he  was  seldom  too  much 
elated  by  victory,  and  never  depressed  by 
bad  success.  Defeated  to-day,  he  was  as 
ready  to  renew  the  battle  to-morrow.  In 
his  army  was  no  instance  of  whole  divisions 
throwing  down  their  arms,  because  they 
conceived  their  line  broken  or  their  flank 
turned.  It  was  his  system,  that  the  greater 
part  of  fighting  consists  in  taking  and  giving 
hard  blows,  and  on  all  occasions  he  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  good  grace  to  the 
bloody  exercise.     He  was  vigilant,  too,  aa 
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taught  by  the  exercise  of  his  youth  in  the 
ligiit  cnvairy  ;  and  so  enterprising  and  ac- 
tive, lliat  Napoleon  was  heard  to  complain 
with  his  accustomed  sneer,  that  "  he  had 
more  trouble  from  that  old  dissipated  hus- 
sar, than  from  all  the  generals  of  the  allies 
beside."  Deeply  resenting  the  injuries  of 
his  country,  and  his  own  exile,  Blucher's 
whole  so  li  was  in  the  war  against  France 
and  her  Ruler ;  and,  utterly  devoid  of  the 
milder  feelings  of  mode. n  military  leaders, 
he  entered  into  hostilities  with  the  embit- 
tered and  personal  animosity  which  Hanni- 
bal entertained  of  old  against  the  Roman 
name  and  nation.*  Such  were  the  charac- 
ter and  energies  of  the  veteran  to  whom 
Prussia  now  confided  the  defence  (^{  her 
dearest  rights,  the  leadingof  her  youth,  and 
the  care  of  her  freedom. 

Sweden,  or,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the 
Crown  Prince,  had  joined  the  confederacy, 
as  already  mentioned,  and  the  spleen  of 
Buonaparte,  personal  as  well  as  public,  had 
been  directed  even  more  against  him  than 
against  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  latter 
was  represented  as  a  rebellious  and  un- 
grateful vassal,  the  first  as  a  refugee  French- 
man who  had  renounced  his  country. 

The  last  aftcusation,  so  grossly  urged, 
was,  if  possible,  more  unreasonably  unjust 
than  the  first.  The  ties  of  our  native  coun- 
try, strict  and  intimate  as  they  are,  may  be 
dissolved  in  more  ways  than  one.  Its  hiw- 
ful  government  may  oe  overthrown,  and  the 
faithful  subjects  of  that  government,  exiled 
to  foreign  countries  for  their  adherence  to 
it,  may  lawfully  bear  arms,  which,  in  that 
case,  are  not  directed  against  the  home  of 
their  fathers,  but  against  the  band  of  thieves 
and  robbers  by  which  it  is  temporarily  oc- 
cupied. If  this  is  not  the  case,  wliat  are 
we  to  think  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  and 
the  invasion  of  King  William  ?  In  like 
manner,  it  is  possible  for  a  native  of  France 
or  Britain  so  to  link  himself  with  another 
country,  as  to  transfer  to  it  the  devotion 
which,  in  the  general  case,  is  only  due  to 
the  land  of  his  birth.  In  becoming  the  heir 
of  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte  had 
become  in  fact  a  Swede  ;  for  no  one,  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was,  is  entitled,  in  inter- 
weaviivg  his  personal  fortunes  with  the  fate 
of  the  nation  which  adopts  him,  to  make  a 
reserve  of  any  case  in  which  lie  can  be  call- 
ed to  desert  their  interests  for  that  of  anoth- 
er country,  though  originally  his  own. 

In  assuming  a  French  general  for  their 
Oowii  Prince.  Sweden  no  doubt  intended 
to  give  a  pledge  that  she  meant  to  remain 
on  terms  of  amity  with  France  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  wide  step  to  argue  from  thenca 
that  it  v/as  her  purpose  to  subject  herself  as 
n  conquered  province  to  tliat  empire,  and  to 
hold  the  Prince  whom  she  had  chosen  to  be 
no  better  than  the  lieutenant  of  Napoleon. 
This  was  indeed  the  construction  which  the 
French  Emperor  put  upon  the  kingdoms  of 

•  Svforn  from  hU  oraJle  Homo's  relentlm'i  fop, 
Purh  ,';ciierims  liato  the  Punic  champion  bore  ; 

Thy  Mke,  O  'rhraivnionc,  hch<;M  it  ijlow, 
AudCunun'^i  walli  aail  'rrtht:i'scriimo  I'li  <hore. 
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his  own  creation — Holland,  Westphalia, 
Spain,  and  so  forth.  But  in  these  countries 
the  crowns  were  at  least  of  his  conferring. 
That  of  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
given  by  the  Diet  at  Orebro,  representing 
the  Swedish  people,  to  a  person  of  their 
own  election  ;  nor  had  Buonaparte  anything 
to  do  in  it  fartiier,  than  by  consenting  that 
a  French  subject  should  become  King  of 
Sweden;  which  consent,  if  available  for 
anything,  must  he  certainly  held  as  releas- 
ing Bernadotte  from  every  e;igagement  to 
F'rance,  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign  to  an  independent  kingdom. 

When,  therefore,  at  a  period  only  a  few 
months  afterwards,  Napoleon  authorized 
piracies  upon  the  Swedish  commerce,  and 
seized,  with  armed  hand,  upon  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  Swedish  territories  v.hicii  lay 
within  his  grasp  nothin<:  could  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  require,  that  because  the 
Crown  Prince  was  born  in  Beam,  he  should 
therefore  submit  to  have  war  made  upon 
him  in  hiscanarity  of  King  of  Sweden,  with- 
out making  ail  the  resistance  in  his  power. 
Supposing,  what  might  easily  have  chanced, 
that  Corsica  had  remained  a  constituent 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  have  considered  Napo- 
leon, when  at  the  he.ad  of  tlie  French  gov- 
ernment, as  bound  by  the  duties  of  a  liege 
sul>ject  of  (jcorge  HI.  simply  because  he 
was  born  at  .Ajaccio.  Yet  there  is  no  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  cases,  excepting  in  the 
relative  size  and  importance  of  France  .and 
Corsica  ;  a  circumstance  which  can  have 
no  uiiluenfe  upon  tie  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  those  who  are  born  in  the 
two  countries.    . 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  a  person 
in  the  situation  of  the  Crown  Prince  must 
sufi'er  as  a  man  of  feeling,  when  opposed  to 
the  ranks  of  his  own  countryman.  So  must 
a  judge,  if  unhappily  called  upon  to  sit  in 
judgment  and  pronounce  scr.lence  ipon  3 
brother,  or  other  near  relation.  In  both  ca- 
ses, public  duty  must  take  place  of  private 
or  personal  sentiment. 

VV'iiile  the  powers  of  the  North  formed 
this  coalition,  upon  terms  better  concerted, 
and  with  forces  of  a  different  character  from 
those  which  had  existed  upon  former  less 
fortunate  occasions,  .Austria  looked  upon  the 
I  approaching  strife  with  a  liesitating  and 
I  doubtful  eye.  Her  regard  for  a  sovereign 
I  allied  to  her  royal  family  by  so  close  a  tie 
as  Napoleon,  had  not  prevented  her  cabinet 
from  feeling  alarm  at  the  overgrown  power 
of  France,  and  the  ambition  of  her  ruler 
She  had  reUictantiy  contribufed  an  auxilia- 
ry force  to  the  assistance  of  France  in  the 
last  campaign,  and  had  taken  Ihe  posture 
of  a  neutral  so  soon  as  circiimstaaces  per- 
mitted. The  restoration  of  independence  to 
the  world  must  restore  to  Austria  the  prov- 
inces which  she  had  lost,  especially  lllyrin 
and  the  Tyrol,  .and  at  the  same  time  her  in- 
fluence both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  But 
this  might  be  obtained  from  Napoleon  disa- 
bled, and  willing  to  purchase  his  ransom 
from  the  reprisals  of  allied  Europe,  by  «?ur- 
render  of  his  pretensions  to  universal  mon- 
archv  ;  and  Austria   therefore  concluded  .( 
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best  to  assume  the  office  of  mediator  be- 
twixt France  and  the  allies,  reserving  to 
herii-lf  to  throw  her  sword  into  the  scales, 
in  case  the  forces  and  ambition  of  Napoleon 
should  again  predominate  ;  while,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  should  peace  be  restored  by  a 
treaty  formed  under  iiera'.spices,  she  would 
at  once  protect  the  son-ir  -law  of  her  Em- 
peror, regain  her  9st  provinces  and  decay- 
ed influence,  and  contribute,  by  destroying 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  France,  to  the 
return  of  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

Otto,  the  French  Minister  at  Vienna, 
could  ;ilready  see  in  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration a  disposition  to  revive  the  ancient 
claims  which  had  been  annulled  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon,  and  wrote  to  his  court, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  January,  that  they 
were  already  making  a  merit  of  not  instant- 
ly declaring  war  against  France.  A  mission 
of  General  Bubna  to  Paris  put  a  more  fa- 
vourable character  upon  the  interference  of 
the  Austrian  ministers.  He  informed  the 
French  cabinet  that  the  Emperor  Franf"'' 
was  about  to  treat  with  P' ranee  as  a  good.il 
ly,  providing  .\ustria  was  permitted  also  lo 
treat  with  others  as  an  independent  nation. 

It  was  in  short  the  object  of  .\ustria,  be- 
sides rec  vering  her  own  losses,  (of  which 
that  cabinet,  constantly  tenacious  of  its  ob- 
jects, as  it  is  well  known  to  be,  had  never 
lost  sight.)  to  restor*",  as  far  as  possible, 
some  ecjuilibrium  of  power,  by  which  the 
other  stales,  of  which  the  European  repub- 
lic was  composed,  might  become,  as  for- 
merly, guarantees  fnr  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  each  other.  Such  was  not  the 
system  of  Napoleon.  He  wojld  cl  idly 
gratify  any  slate  who  assisted  him  in  hos- 
tilities against,  and  the  destruction  of  anoth- 
er, with  a  handsome  share  of  the  spoil  ;  but 
it  was  contrary  to  his  policy  to  allow  any 
one  a  protecting  veto  in  behalf  of  a  neutral 
power.  It  was  according  to  his  system,  in 
the  present  case,  to  open  to  ,\uslria  his  de- 
termination to  destroy  Prussia  entirely,  and 
to  assure  her  of  Silesia  as  her  share  of  the 
booty,  if  she  would  be  his  ally  in  the  war. 
But  ht  found,  t'  his  surprise,  that  Austria 
had  adopted  a  different  idea  of  policy,  and 
that  she  rather  saw  her  interest  in  support- 
ing the  weak  against  the  strong,  than,  while 
grasping  atselhsh  objects,  in  winking  at  the 
engrossiiig  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
Neither  did  he  leave  the  Austrian  cabinet 
kong  in  the  belief,  that  his  losses  had  in  any 
degree  lowered  his  lofty  pretensions,  or  in- 
duced him  to  aesccnd  from  the  high  claims 
which  he  had  formed  of  universal  sovcreif'n- 
ty.  From  his  declarations  to  the  Senate 
and  Representative  Body  of  France,  one  of 
two  things  was  plain  ;  either  that  no  sense 
of  past  misfortunes,  or  fear  of  those  which 
might  arrive,  would  be  of  any  avail  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  the  most  unjustifiable 
of  his  usurpations,  the  most  unreasonable  of 
his  pretensions  ;  or  else  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  armed  force  re-establish- 
ed, and  bia  sword  once  more  in  bis  band  j 


nay,  that  he  had  settled  that  a  victory  or 
two  should  wash  out  the  memory  of  his  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  before  he  would  enter 
into  any  treaty  of  pacification. 

The  no^.>s  in  the  Moniteur,  daring  this 
winter  of  1812-13,  which  were  always  v/rit- 
ten  by  himself,  contained  Buonapartes  bold 
defiance  to  Europe,  and  avowed  Jiis  inten- 
tion to  maintain,  abreast  of  each  other,  the 
two  wars  of  Spain  and  Germany.  He  pro- 
posed at  once  to  open  the  campaign  in  Ger- 
many, (though  he  had  lost  tiie  alliance  both 
of  i'ru^sia  and  Austria,)  with  an  army  of 
double  the  amount  of  tiiat  which  marched 
against  Russia,  and  to  reinforce  and  keep 
up  the  armies  of  .Spain  at  their  complete  es- 
tablishment of  300,000  men.  "  If  any  one 
desired,"  he  said,  "  the  price  at  which  he 
was  willing  to  grant  peace,  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Uuke  of  Bassano's  letter  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  before  conimencemeat 
of  the  campaign  of  1812." 

When  that  document  is  referred  to,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  no  cession  whatev- 
er on  the  part  of  France,  but  a  proposal  thai 
England  should  yie'd  up  Spain,  (now  almcst 
liberated,)  to  his  brotiier  Joseph,  wiih  the 
admission  that  Portugal  and  Sicily,  none  of 
which  kingdoms  Napoleon  had  the  means 
of  making  a  serious  imp-ession  upon,  might 
remain  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  In 
other  words,  he  would  desist  fiom  preten- 
sions which  lie  had  no  means  to  make  good, 
on  condition  that  every  point,  which  was 
yet  doubtful,  should  be  conceded  in  his  fa 
vour. 

It  was  extravagant  to  suppose  that  Brit- 
ain, after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the 
Russian  retreat,  would  accept  terms  which 
were  refused  when  Napcleon  was  at  the 
head  of  his  fine  army,  and  in  the  fu'l  hope 
of  conquests.  When,  therefore,  Austria  of- 
fered herself  as  a  mediator  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's,  the  English  ministers  content- 
ed themselves  with  pointing  out  the  exlrat- 
agant  pretensions  expressed  by  France,  in 
documents  understood  to  be  authentic,  and 
demanding  that  these  should  be  disavowed, 
and  some  concessions  made  or  promised  by 
Napoleon,  ere  they  would  hamper  them- 
selves by  any  approach  to  a  treaty. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  clear,  that  the 
fate  of  the  world  was  once  more  committed 
to  the  chance  of  war,  and  that  probably 
much  more  human  blood  must  be  spilled, 
ere  any  principles  could  be  settled,  on 
which  a  general  pacfication  might  be 
grounded. 

A  step  of  state  policy  was  adopted  by 
Napoleon,  obviously  to  conciliate  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, the  Austrian  l^mperor.  A  Pte- 
gency  was  established  during  his  absence, 
and  the  Empress,  Maria  Louisa,  was  named 
Rejjent.  But  hnr  authority  was  curtailed 
of  all  real  or  eftV>ctual  power;  for  he  re- 
served to  himself  exclusively  the  privilege 
of  presenting  all  decrees  to  be  passed  liy 
the  Senate,  and  the  Empress  had  only  l!;9 
right  to  preside  in  that  body. 
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CHAP.   XXV. 

Slate  of  the  French  Grand  Army. —  The  Russians  advance  and  show  themselves  on  the 
Libe.  joined  everywhere  by  the  Inhabitants. —  i'Ae  French  evacuate  Berlin  and  retreat 
on  the  Elbe. —  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  joins  tiie  .Allies,  icith  tib.OOi)  men. — 
Dresden  is  occupied  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Ku.iHa  and  Tuissia. — Mav.bal  Kessieres 
killed  on  1st  May — Battle  of  Lutzen  fought  on  the  'Id.—  The  Allies  lose  20,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Fiench  keep  the  field,  after  very  dreadful  loss. —  The 
Allies  retire  to  Bautzen. — Hamburg  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes  and  French. — 
Battle  of  Bautzen  fought  on  the'iDth  and  2\st  May,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
French  remaining  masters  of  the  fie'd. —  The  Allies  retire  in  good  order. —  The  French 
Generals.  Bruyeres  and  Duroc,  killed  on  the  ;'2d. — Grief  of  Napoleon  for  the  Death 
of  the  latter. — An  Armistice  signed  on  4th  June. 


VVe  must  once  more  look  out  upon  Germa- 
ny, to  which  country,  so  long  the  scene  on 
which  were  fought  the  quarrels  of  Europe, 
the  success  of  the  Russians,  and  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  army  of  Napoleon,  had 
again  removed  the  war.  VVe  left  the  \\  recks 
of  the  Grand  Army  thronging  in  upon  the 
foriresses  held  by  their  countrymen  in 
Prussia,  where  they  were  deposited  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Into  Thorn  were  thrown  hy  Mural, 

before  he  left  the  Grand  Arinv 
Into  Modlip,        .... 
Into  Zamosc,       .... 
Into  Grauilciitz,  Prussians, 
Into  Da'..lzic,       .... 


6,000  men. 
8,000 
4,000 
C,l)00 
30,000 

51,000 


This  total  of  fifty-four  thousand  men 
comprehended  the  sole  remaining  part  of 
what  Napoleon  continued  to  call  the  Grand 
Army  of  Russia  ;  in  which  country,  howev- 
er, not  one-third  of  them  had  ever  been, 
having  been  employed  in  Lithuania  or  Vol- 
hynia,  and  having  th-us  escaped  the  horrors 
of  the  retreat.  Almost  all  these  troops 
were  sickly,  some  distressingly  so.  The  gar- 
rison towns  were,  however,  filled  with  them, 
and  put  in  a  state  of  defence  judged  sufficient 
to  have  checked  the  advance  of  the  Ptussians. 

It  would,  in  ail  probability,  have  done  so 
upon  any  occasion  of  ordinary  war  ;  for  Rus- 
sia having  not  only  gained  back  Lithuania, 
but  taken  possession  of  Warsaw,  and  that 
part  of  Poland  which  formerly  belonged  to 
PrLssia,  ought  not,  in  a  common  case,  to 
have  endangered  her  success  by  advancing 
beyond  the  Vistula,  or  by  plunging  her  ar- 
mies into  Silesia,  leaving  so  many  fo-tress- 
es  in  the  rear.  But  the  condition  of  Prus- 
sia, waiting  the  ar.ival  of  the  Russians  as  a 
signal  for  rising  at  once,  and  by  her  exam- 
ple encouraging  the  general  insurrection  of 
Germany,  was  a  temptation  too  powerful  to 
be  resist(!d,  altliough  unquestionably  there 
was  a  risk  incurred  in  giving  wn.v  to  it.  The 
various  fortresses  were  tlierefore  masked 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops;  and  the 
Russian  lixht  corns  advancing  beyond  tiie 
jine  even  of  the  Oder,  began  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  Elbe,  joined  everywhere  bv 
the  inhabitants  of  tiie  country,  wh",  influ- 
enced by  the  doctrines  of  the  Tugend- 
Bund,  and  fired  with  detestation  of  the 
French,  took  arms  wherever  their  deliver- 
ers appeared.  The  French  everywhere  re- 
Urcd,  aud  Prince  Eugene,  evacuating  Ber- 


lin, retreated  upon  the  Elbe.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  allies  had  come  armed  with  lighted 
matches,  and  the  ground  had  been  strewed 
with  gunpowder  ;' Fo  readily  did  tlie  Ger- 
mans rise  in  arms  at  ih ;  Hourra  of  a  bodv 
of  Cossacks,  or  even  at  the  distant  gleam 
of  their  lances.  The  purpose  of  the  war 
was  not,  however,  to  procure  partial  and 
desultory  risings,  from  which  no  per  na- 
nent  benefit  could  be  expected  ;  but  to  pre- 
pare the  means  of  occupying  tlie  north  of 
Germany  by  an  army  conducted  by  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age,  and 
possessed  of  regular  strength,  sufficient  to 
secure  what  advantages  might  be  gained, 
and  tiius  influence  the  final  decision  of  the 
eventful  campaign. 

While  the  light  troops  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  overran  Germany,  nt  least  the  east- 
ern and  northern  provinces,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  in  virtue  of  the  convention  into 
which  he  had  entered  at  Abo,  crossed  over 
to  Stralsund  in  the  month  of  May  1813, 
with  a  contingent  amounting  to  3o,00fl  men, 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  junction  which 
was  to  have  placed  under  his  command 
such  corps  of  Russians  and  Germans  as 
should  increase  his  main  body  to  80.000  or 
100,000.  With  such  a  force,  the  Crown 
Prince  proposed  to  undertake  the  ofiensive, 
and  thus  to  compel  NaDolec)n,  when  he 
should  take  the  field,  to  make  head  at  once 
against  this  force  upon  his  left  flank,  and 
defend  himself  in  front  against  the  advanc- 
ing armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The 
proclamations  of  independence  sent  abroad 
by  the  a\lies,  made  them  i'ricnds  wherever 
they  came  ;  and  three  flying  corps,  under 
Czcrnlcheff,  Tcttenboru,  and  \V'inzenge- 
rode,  spread  alo.ig  both  sides  of  the  Elbe. 
The  French  retreated  everywhere,  to  co.i- 
contrate  themselves  under  the  walls  of 
Maedeburg,  and  other  forliHed  places,  of 
which  they  still  held  possession.  Mean- 
titne,  Hamburg.  Lubock,  and  other  towns, 
declared  for  the  allies,  and  received  tneir 
troops  with  an  alacrity,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Hamburg,  was  severely  punished  by 
subsequent  events. 

The  French  general,  Morand,  endeav- 
oured to  put  a  stop  to  the  stream  of  what 
was  tunned  defection,  and  occupied  Lunc- 
berg,  which  had  declared  for  the  allies, 
with  nearly  four  thousand  men.  His  troops 
were  already  in  the  place,  and  about  to  prtv 
ceed,  it  was  said,  to  establish  military  tri 
biinals,  and  punish  the  political  crimes  of 
the  citizens,  when  the  Russians,  command- 
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ed  by  tl:e  active  Czernicheff,  suddenly  ap- 
peared, forced  their  way  sword  in  liand  in- 
to the  town,  and  on  2d  April  1813,  killed 
or  took  prisoners  the  whole  of  JNlorand's 
corps  The  Viceroy,  Eugene,  attempted 
to  impose  some  bounds  on  the  audacity 
now  manifested  by  the  allies,  by  striking  a 
bold  blow  upon  his  side.  He  marched  sud- 
denly from  the  neighbourhood  of  Magde- 
burg, with  a  view  of  surprising  Berlin;  but 
was  himself  surprised  at  Mockern,  driven 
back,  defeated,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Magdeburg,  where  he  was  blocka- 
ded. 

The  predominance  of  the  allies  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  seemed  now  so  effectu- 
ally ascertained,  that  the  warmest  adhe- 
rents of  France  appeared  disposed  to  desert 
her  cause.  Denmark  began  to  treat  with 
the  allies,  and  even  on  one  occasion,  as 
will  be  hereafter  noticed,  made  a  demon- 
stration to  join  them  in  arms. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  al- 
ways Napoleon's  most  sincere  friend,  dared 
not  now  abide  the  storm.  He  retreated  to 
a  place  of  security  in  Franconia,  while  his 
army  separated  themselves  from  the  French, 
and,  throwing  themselves  into  Torgau,  be- 
gan to  stipulate  for  a  neutrality,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  like  that 
of  D'Vorck,  in  their  actually  joining  the  al- 
lies. 

Davoust  retreated  to  the  northwards,  after 
blowing  up  the  fine  bridge  at  Dresden, 
amid  the  tumultuary  opposition  and  execra- 
tion of  the  inhabitarits.  Dresden  itself  soon 
after  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  who 
were  received  with  joyful  acclamations  by 
all  classes  of  the  citizens. 

In  like  manner,  three  of  the  fortresses 
held  by  the  French  in  Prussia — Thorn, 
Spandau,  and  Czenstochau — surrendered  to 
the  allies,  and  afforded  hope  that  the  French 
might  be  dislodged  from  the  rest  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  But  the  farther  re- 
sults of  the  activity  of  the  allied  generals 
were  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  or  post- 
poned, by  the  arrival  of  the  numerous  for- 
ces which  Napoleon  had  so  speedily  levied 
to  restore  his  late  losses. 

It  would  be  severe  to  pive  the  name  of 
rashness  to  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  in  this 
bold  advance  into  the  middle  and  north  of 
Germany.  .\  great  part  of  their  power  was 
of  a  moral  clKiracter,  and  consisted  in  acting 
upon  the  feelings  ofthe  Germans,  who  wen* 
enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  freedom  and 
independence.  Still  there  vvas  much  au- 
dacity in  the  allied  monarchs  venturing 
across  the  Elbe,  and  subjecting  themselves 
•o  the  encounter  of  Napoleon  and  his  nu- 
merous levies,  before  tiicir  own  resources 
had  been  brought  forward.  It  was  now, 
however,  no  time  to  dispute  which  plan 
ough*  to  have  been  preferred  ;  the  sove- 
reigns of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  follow  out  boldly  that  from 
which  they  could  not  now  retreat. 

Eugene,   at    the  approach    of   the    new 
French  levies    through  the    pas.'<e3   of  the 
Thuringian  mountains,  removed  from  Mag- 
deburg, and  formed  a  junction  with  them  on 
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the  Saale.  The  force  in  total  might  amount 
to  115,000  present  in  the  field  ;  the  greater 
part,  however,  were  new  levies,  and  many 
almost  mere  boys.  The  allied  army  vvas 
collected  towards  Leipsic,  and  lay  full  in 
Napoleon's  road  to  tliat  city,  and  from 
thence  to  Dresden,  which  was  the  point  oq 
which  he  advanced. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  plains  of  Lut- 
zen  would  have  been  the  most  advantageous 
ticld  of  battle  for  the  allies,  whose  strength 
lay  in  their  fine  body  of  cavalry  ;  to  which 
it  has  been  replied,  that  they  expected  to 
encounter  Buonaparte  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Saale,  and  there  to  have  obtained  open 
ground  for  their  cavalry,  and  a  field  fitting 
tor  their  vengeance  in  the  plains  of  Jena. 
But  though  the  activity  of  the  allies  had  of 
late  been  sutficient  to  distress  Napoleon's 
lieutenants,  it  was  not  as  yet  adequate  to 
match  that  ofthe  Emperor  himself. 

.\n  important  change  had  lately  taken 
place  in  their  army,  by  the  death  of  tiie  vet- 
eran Koutousofl',  in  whose  place  W'ittgen- 
stein  had  succeeded  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

Skirmishes  took  place  at  Weissenfels  and 
Poserna,  upon  29th  .\pril  and  1st  May,  on 
which  last  day  an  event  occurred  distress- 
ing to  Buonaparte's  feeliiiijs  A  contest 
took  place  in  the  defile  of  Rippach,  near  Po- 
serna, which  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
death  of  an  excellent  officer.  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  whose  name  the  reader  must  remem- 
lier  as  the  leader  of  Napoleon's  household 
troops,  from  the  time  they  bore  the  humble 
name  of  Guides,  until  now  that  they  were 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  he  their  Colonel- 
general,  coming  up  to  see  how  the  action 
went,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.  His  bo- 
dy was  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  and  the 
loss  concealed  as  long  as  possible  from  the 
Guards,  who  were  much  attached  to  him. 
Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  his  horse 
was  killed,  Buonaparte  told  him  he  waa 
obliged  to  the  bullet,  for  making  it  known 
to  him  how  much  he  was  beloved,  since  the 
whole  Guard  had  wept  for  liim.  His  time 
was,  however,  now  come.  He  was  sincere- 
ly lamented  by  Napoleon,  who  was  thus, 
when  the  world  was  going  harder  against 
him  than  formerly,  deprived  of  an  early  and 
attached  follower. 

But  the  war  kept  its  pace.  The  French 
army  continued  to  advance  upon  Leipsic  on 
the  south  ;  the  allies  approached  from  the 
north  to  defend  the  place. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  village  called  Kaya.  It  was  un- 
der the  command  of  Ney.  He  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  Imperial  (juard,  with  its  fine  ar- 
tillery, drawn  up  before  the  well-known 
town  of  Lutzen,  which,  having  seen  the  last 
conflict  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  now  to 
witr.ess  a  more  bloody  tragedy.  Marinont, 
who  commanded  the  right,  extended  as  far 
as  the  defile  of  Poserna,  and  rested  with  his 
left  upon  the  centre.  The  left  wing  of 
the  French  reached  from  Kaya  to  tiie  I'.lster 
As  they  did  not  expect  to  be  brouglit  to  ac- 
tion in  that  place,  or  U3on  that  day,  (May 
2d,)  Napoleon  was  pressing  forward  from  hi» 
right,  Lauriston  being  at  the  head  of  tb« 
13 
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column,  with  the  purpose  of  possessing  him-  | 
eclfof  Leipsic,  behind  which  he   expected 
to  sec  the  .irmy  of  the  allies. 

But  these,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia, 
had  formed  the  daring  resolution  of  march- 
ing southward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  El- 
ster  during  the  night,  transporting  them- 
eelves  to  the  right  bank  in  the  morning,  and 
assaulting,  with  the  choicest  of  their  troops, 
under  Blucher,  the  centre  of  the  French, 
led  by  iNey.  The  fury  of  the  attack  was  ir- 
resistible, and  in  despite  of  a  most  obstinate 
defence,  the  allies  obtained  possession  of 
Kaya,  the  point  on  which  the  centre  of  tlie 
French  army  rested.  This  was  a  crisis  wor- 
thy of  Napoleon's  genius,  and  he  was  not 
wanting  to  himself.  Assailed  on  the  flank 
when  in  the  act  of  advancing  in  column,  he 
yet  contrived,  by  a  masterly  movement,  to 
wheel  up  his  two  wings,  so  as  in  turn  to 
outllank  those  of  the  enemy.  He  hurried  in 
person  to  bring  up  his  Guard  to  support  the 
centre,  which  was  in  fact  nearly  broken 
through.  The  combat  was  the  more  des- 
perate and  deplorable,  that,  on  the  one  sicte, 
fought  the  tlower  of  the  Prussian  youth, 
which  had  left  their  universities  to  support 
the  cause  of  national  honour  and  freedom; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  young  men  of  Paris, 
many  of  them  of  the  best  rank,  who  bravely 
endeavoured  to  sustain  their  country's  long 
pre-eminent  claim  to  victory.  Both  com- 
bated under  the  eyes  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  maintained  the  honour  of  their 
country,  and  paid  an  ample  tribute  to  the 
carnage  of  the  day. 

The  battle  las  ed  for  several  hours,  before 
it  could  be  judged  whether  the  allies  v/ould 
carry  their  point  by  breaking  through  the 
French  centre,  or  whether  the  French,  be- 
fore sustaining  that  calamity,  would  be 
able  to  wheel  their  wings  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  allies.  At  length  the  last  event  be- 
gan to  be  anticipated  as  the  most  probable. 
The  distant  discharge  of  musketry  w.isseen 
on  right  and  left  closing  inwards  on  the  cen- 
tral tumult,  and  recognized  for  tlie  fire  of 
Macdonald  and  Bertrand,  who  commanded 
the  French  wings.  At  the  same  time  the 
Emperor  made  a  successful  struggle  to  re- 
cover the  village  of  Kaya.  and  tlie  allies, 
extricating  them-selves  skilfully  from  the 
combat,  led  back  their  exhausted  forces 
from  between  the  forceps,  as  we  may  term 
it,  formed  by  the  closing  wings  of  Napoleon, 
without  farther  loss  than  the  carnage  sus- 
tained in  the  field  of  battle.  But  that  was 
imm'ense.  The  allies  lost  twenty  thousand 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among  tliose 
was  Scharnhorst,  one  of  the  best  stafT-olfi- 
cers  in  Europe,  and  who  had  organized  with 
Buch  ability  the  Prussian  landwehr  and  vol- 
unteers. The  Prince  Leop('KI  of  Hesse 
Hombourg,  and  the  Prince  of  Mccklenberg- 
Strelil/.,  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of 
Engliiid,  were  also  killed.  The  veteran 
Blucher  was  wounded,  but  refusing  to  re- 
tip',  had  his  wounds  dressed  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Seven  or  eight  French  generals 
were  also  slain  or  wounded,  and  the  loss  of 
the  French  army  was  very  severa. 

Two   circumstance*   greatly   a.'fsisted  to 


decide  the  fate  of  the  action.  General  Ber 
trand,  who  was  not  come  up  when  it  began, 
arrived  in  time  to  act  upon  the  left  of  the 
allies,  and  to  permit  Marmont,  whose  place 
he  occupied,  to  unite  himself  in  the  hour 
of  need,  to  the  defence  of  the  centre.  On 
the  part  of  the  allies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
division  of  Miloradovitch,  from  some  mis- 
take or  want  of  orders,  never  came  into  ac- 
tion. Few  prisoners,  and  no  artillery,  were 
taken.  The  allies  moved  otf  in  safety,  pro- 
tected by  their  fine  cavalry,  and  the  sole 
trophy  of  the  victors  was  the  possession  of 
the  bloody  field. 

But  Napoleon  had  need  of  renown  to  an- 
imate his  drooping  partizans  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  battle  was  scarce  ended  ere  the 
most  exaggerated  reports  of  the  Emperor's 
success  were  despatched  to  every  friendly 
court,  and  even  so  far  as  Constantinople. 
The  very  best  of  Napoleon's  rhetorical  or- 
naments were  exhausted  on  this  occasion. 
Tiie  battle  of  Lutzen  was  described  as  hav- 
ing, like  a  clap  of  thunder,  pulverized  all 
the  schemes  of  the  allies;  and  the  cloudy 
train  of  intrigues,  formed  by  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's,  as  having  been  destroj  ed,  like 
the  Gordian  knot  under  the  sword  of  Alexan- 
der. The  eloqucuce  of  Cardinal  Maury, 
who  said  Te  Deum  on  the  occasion  at  Paris, 
was  equally  florid;  until  at  length  his  won- 
der was  raised  so  high,  as  scarce  to  admit 
tliat  the  hero  who  surmounted  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, performed  so  many  duties,  united 
so  much  activity  to  so  much  foiasight,  such 
brilliancy  of  conception  to  such  accuracy 
of  detail,  was  only,  after  all,  a  mortal  like 
himself  and  the  congregation. 

Tiie  battle  of  Lutzen  had  indeed  results 
of  importance,  though  inferior  by  far  to 
those  on  which  such  high  colouring  was  be- 
stowed by  the  court  chaplain  and  the  bul- 
letins. The  allied  monarchs  fell  back  upon 
the  Mulda,  and  all  hope  of  engaging  Saxo- 
ny in  the  general  cause  was  necessarily  ad- 
jeurned.  The  French  troops  were  again 
admitted  into  Torgau  by  the  positive  order 
of  their  Sovereign,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  Saxon  general  Thielman- 
The  King  of  Saxony  returned  from  Prague, 
his  last  place  of  refuge,  and  came  to  Dres- 
den on  the  12th.  Napoleon  made  a  milita- 
ry fete  to  receive  the  good  old  monarch, 
and  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph 
through  his  beautiful  capital.  It  could  af- 
ford but  little  pleasure  at  present  to  the  pa- 
ternal heart  of  Frederick  Augustus ;  for 
while  that  part  of  Dresden  which  was  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Elbe  was  held  by  the 
French,  the  other  was  pcarc(dy  evacuated 
by  the  allies  ;  anil  the  bridge  of  boats,  bjrni 
to  t!ie  water's  edge,  was  stUl  the  subject  of 
contest  betwixt  the  parties — the  French 
seeking  to  repair,  the  allies  to  destroy  it. 

Another  conseciuence  of  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  was,  that  the  allies  could  no  ionger 
maintain  themselves  on  the  Elbe.  T.ho 
main  army,  however,  only  retired  to  jSnul. 
zen.a  town  near  the  sources  of  the  Soree, 
about  twelve  French  leagues  from  Dresden, 
where  they  selected  a  strong  position.  An 
army  of  observation,  under  Bulow,  was  des- 
tined   o  cover   Berlin,  should  tlie  enooi; 
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make  any  attempt  in  that  direction  ;  and 
they  were  thus  in  a  situation  equally  con- 
venient lor  rpcciving  reiitforccnieiils,  or  re- 
tiring upon  Silesia,  in  case  of  being  attack- 
ed ere  such  succours  came  up.  They  also 
look  me.isures  for  conceiitralinij  their  army, 
by  calling  'q  their. advanced  corps  in  all  di- 
rections. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  consequences 
was,  their  being  obliged  upon  the  whole 
line  to  withdraw  to  the  right  side  of  the 
Elbe.  Czernicheff  and  Tettenborn,  whose 
appearance  had  occasioned  Hamburg,  and 
other  towns  in  that  direction,  to  declare 
themselves  for  the  good  cause,  and  levy 
men  in  behalf  of  the  allies,  were  now 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  French,  who  were 
certain  to  treat  them  as  revolted  subjects. 
The  fate  of  Hamburg  in  particular,  in  itself 
a  town  so  interesting,  and  which  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  number  and  spirit 
of  the  volunteers  which  were  raised  there 
in  the  cause  of  the  allies,  was  peculiarly 
tantalizing. 

No  sooner  were  the  main  body  of  the  al- 
lies withdrawn  on  the  yth  May.  than  the 
place  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Davoust  at 
the  head  of  5000  or  iiOOO  men,  uttering  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  against  the  city 
for  the  part  it  had  taken.  When  this  force, 
which  they  possessed  no  adequate  means  of 
repelling,  was  in  the  act  of  approaching  to 
Btorm  the  place,  the  alarmed  citizens  of 
Hamburg,  to  their  own  wonder,  were  sup- 
ported by  Danish  artillery  and  gun-boats, 
rent  from  Altona  to  ])rotect  the  city.  This 
kindness  had  not  been  e.xpected  at  the  hand 
of  the  Danes,  who  had  as  yet  been  under- 
»tond  to  be  the  allies  of  France.  But  the 
reality  was,  that  as  the  Danish  treaty  with 
the  allies  was  still  in  dependence,  it  was 
ihoughx  that  this  voluntary  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  their  neighbour  might  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  negotiation.  .Something 
perhaps  might  arise  from  the  personal  zeal 
of  Blucher,  the  commandant  of  Altona, 
who  was  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  Prus- 
sian general.  The  Danes,  however,  after 
this  show  of  friendship,  evacuated  H'amburg 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  May,  to  re- 
turn shortly  after  in  a  very  different  charao- 
ter ;  for  it  being  in  the  interval  ascertained 
that  the  allies  were  determined  to  insist  up- 
on Denmark's  ceding  Norway  to  Sweden, 
and  Uie  news  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  seem- 
ing to  show  that  Napoleon's  star  was  be- 
coming again  pre-eminent,  the  Danish 
Prince  broke  off  his  negotiation  wiili  the 
allies,  and  rcurned  to  his  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  France. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  citizens  of 
Hamburg  were  doomed  to  be  yet  further 
tantalized.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
was  at  .StraLsund  with  a  considerable  armv, 
and  3000  .Swedes  ne:?t  appeared  for  the 
purfiose  ol  protecting  Hamburg.  But  as  this 
Swedish  army,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
inten<le<l  to  be  .augmented  to  the  number  of 
90,000,  by  reinforcements  of  Russians  and 
Prussians  which  hail  not  yet  appeared,  and 
which  the  Ciown  Prince  was  s  >licitin!i  with 
the  vtmost  anxiety,  he  could  not  divide  his 


forces  without  risking  the  grand  objects  for 
which  this  large  force  was  to  be  collected, 
and  the  addition.-.l  chance  of  his  Swedish  ar- 
my, of  whose  blood  he  was  justly  and  wise- 
ly frugal,  being  destroyed  in  detail.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  from  a  letter  address- 
ed by  the  Crown  Prince  to  Alexander,  at 
this  very  period,  it  appears  he  was  agitated 
with  the  greatest  doubt  and  an.xiety  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  these  impoitant  rein- 
forcements, and  justly  apprehensive  for  the 
probal)le  consequences  of  their  being  delay- 
ed. At  such  a  crisis,  therefore,  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  throw  any  part  of  his  forces 
into  Hamburg  as  a  permanent  garrison. 

The  reasons  urged  lor  withdrawing  the 
Swedish  troops  seem  sufiicient,  but  the 
condition  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  was 
not  the  less  hard,  alternately  deserted  by 
Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  5000  Danes,  now  the  allies  of 
France,  and  1500  French  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  in  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon. They  kept  good  discipline,  and  only 
plundered  after  the  fashion  of  regular  exac- 
tions ;  but  this  occupation  was  the  prelude 
to  a  train  of  distresses,  to  which  Hamburg 
was  subjected  during  the  wholft  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  Meanwhile,  though  this 
forlorn  city  was  lost  for  the  time,  the  war 
continued  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  gallant  Czernicheff,  as  if  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  compulsory  retreat  of  his 
Cossacks  from  Hamburg,  contrived  near 
Haberstadt,  to  cut  off  a  body  of  French  i.i- 
fantry,  forming  a  hollow  square  of  musket, 
ry,  and  having  fourteen  tield-pieces.  It 
was  seen  on  this  occasior,  that  these  sons  of 
the  desert  were  someth'ng  very  different 
from  miserable  hordes,  as  they  were  term- 
ed in  the  language  wii'h  which  the  French 
writers,  and  Napoleon  himself,  indulged 
their  spleen.  At  one  shrill  whoop  of  their 
commander,  they  dispersed  themselves 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  when  thrown 
open ;  at  another  signal,  each  horseman, 
acting  for  himself,  came  on  at  full  gallop. 
Thus  they  escaped  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not 
be  pointed  against  any  mass,  penetrated  the 
square,  took  the  cannon,  made  prisoners 
near  1000  men,  and  piked  or  sabred  more 
than  seven  hundred,  not  a  Frenchman  es- 
caping from  the  field  of  battle.  This  skir- 
mish was  so  successfully  managed  on  Czer- 
nicheff's  part,  that  a  French  force,  much  su- 
perior to  fiis  own,  came  up  in  time  to  see 
the  execution  done,  but  not  to  render  as- 
sistance to  their  countrymen. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dresden  was  the  Rcene 
of  political  negotiations,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood resounded  with  the  din  of  war.  Count 
Biibna,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
made  the  strongest  remonstrances  to  Buona- 
parte on  the  subject  of  a  general  peace, 
while  it  seems  probable  that  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  dazzle  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
with  such  views  of  individual  advantage  as 
to  make  her  declare  without  scruple  for  his 
side.  The  audiences  of  Count  Bubna  weru 
prolonged  till  long  past  midnight,  and  mat- 
ters of  the  last  importance  seemed  to  bu  tut 
de.i  discussion. 
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Th<:  war  was  for  a  few  days  confined  to 
skirmislies  of  doubtful  and  alternate  suc- 
cess, maintained  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  On  the  I'ith  May,  Key  crossed 
i.he  river  near  Torgau,  and  menaced  the 
Prussian  territories,  directing  himself  on 
Spremberg  and  Hoyersv/erder,  as  if  threat- 

ling  Berlin,  which  was  only  protected  by 
Bulow  and  his  army  of  observation.  The 
purpose  was  probably,  by  exciting  an  alarm 
for  the  Prussian  capital,  to  induce  the  al-. 
lies  to  leave  their  strong  position  at  Baut- 
zen. But  they  remained  stationary  there, 
so  that  Napoleon  moved  forward  to  dis- 
lodge them  in  person.  On  the  13th  May 
be  quitted  Dresden.  In  his  road  towards 
Bautzen,  he  passed  the  ruins  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  town  of  BischofTswerdcr,  and  ex- 
pressed particular  sympathy  upon  finding  it 
had  been  burnt  by  the  French  soldiery,  after 
a  rencounter  near  the  spot  with  a  body  of 
Russians.  He  declared  that  he  would  re- 
build the  place,  and  actually  presented  the 
inhabitants  with  100,000  francs  towards  re- 
pairing their  losses.  On  other  occasions, 
riding  where  the  recently  wounded  had  not 
been  yet  removed,  he  expressed,  as  indeed 
was  his  custom,  for  he  could  never  viev/ 
bodily  pain  without  sympathy,  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  sensibility. 

"  His  wound  is  incurable.  Sire,"  said  a 
surgeon,  upon  whom  he  was  laying  his 
orders  to  attend  to  one  of  these  miserable 
objects. 

"Try,  however,"  said  Napoleon;  and 
added  in  a  suppressed  voice, — ''There 
will  always  be  one  fewer  of  then)," — mean- 
ing, doubtless,  of  the  victims  of  his  wars. 

Napoleon's  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  men  have  trembled  or  wept,  at  look- 
ing upon  the  details  of  misery  which  have 
followed  lU  consequence  of  some  abstract 
resolutions  of  their  own. 

Arriving  at  Bautaen  on  the  21st,  the  Em- 
peror in  person  reconwoitred  the  formida- 
ble position  of  the  allies.  They  were 
formed  to  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Bautzen, 
which  was  too  much  advanced  to  make  a 
part  of  their  position,  and  had  the  Spree  in 
their  front.  Their  right  wing  rested  on 
fortified  eminences,  their  left  upon  wooded 
hills.  On  their  right,  towards  Hoyerswer- 
der,  they  were  watched  by  Ney  and  Lau- 
riston,  who,  of  cour.se,  were  prepared  to  act 
in  communication  with  Napoleon.  But  the 
allies  disconcerted  this  part  of  the  Em[)e- 
ror's  scheme  with  singular  address  and 
boldness.  They  surprised,  by  a  movement 
from  their  right,  a  column  of  7000  Italians, 
and  so  entirely  routed  them,  that  those  who 
escaped  dispersed  and  Hod  into  Bohemia  ; 
after  which  exploit,  De  Tolly  and  D'Yorck, 
who  had  commanded  the  attacking  division, 
again  united  themselves  with  the  main 
force  of  the  allies,  and  resumed  their  place 
in  tno  line. 

Ney  moved  to  the  support  of  the  Italians, 
bat  loo  late  eithrr  for  rescue  or  revenge. 
He  united  himself  with  the  Emperor  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  army  accom- 
plished the  passage  rf  the  Spree  at  dilfer- 
ent  points,  in  front  of  tiie  allied  army.  Na- 
poleon fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  de- 


serted town  of  Bautzen  ;  and  his  army,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  enemy  slowly  and  with 
caution,  bivouacked,  with  their  line  es 
tending  north  and  south,  and  their  front  to 
the  allies.  The  latter  concentrated  them- 
selves with  the  same  caution,  abandoning 
whatever  points  they  thought  too  distant  to 
be  effectually  maintained ;  their  position 
covering  the  principal  road  tosvards  Zittau, 
and  that  to  Goerlitz  ;  their  right  wing 
(Prussians)  resting  upon  the  fortified  heights 
of  Klein,  and  Klein  Bautzen,  which  were 
the  keys  of  the  position,  while  the  lef* 
wing,  (composed  of  Russians,)  was  support- 
ed by  wooded  hills.  The  centre  was  ren 
dered  unapproachable  by  commanding  bat 
teries. 

As  it  was  vain  to  think  of  storming  such 
a  position  in  front,  Napoleon  had  recourse 
to  the  manceuvre  of  modern  war,  which  no 
general  better  understood, — that  of  turning 
it,  and  thereby  rendering  it  unserviceable. 
Ney  was,  therefore,  directed  to  make  a  con- 
siderable circuit  around  the  Russian  extreme 
right,  while  their  left  was  attacked  more 
closely  by  Oudinot,  who  was  to  engage  their 
attention  by  attempting  to  occupy  the  val- 
leys, and  debouching  from  the  hills  on 
which  they  rested.  For  this  last  attempt 
the  Prussians  were  prepared.  Milorado- 
vitch  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  made 
good  the  defence  on  this  point  with  extreme 
gallantry,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day,  not- 
withstanding the  great  exertions  of  Buona- 
parte, seemed  to  be  with  the  allies.  The 
next  attempt  was  made  on  the  fortified 
heights  on  the  right  of  the  allies,  defended 
by  the  Prussians.  Here  also  Napoleon  en- 
countered great  difficulties,  and  sustained 
much  loss.  It  was  not  till  he  brought  up 
all  his  reserves,  and  combined  them  for 
one  of  those  desperate  exertions,  which  had 
so  often  turned  the  fate  of  battle,  that  he 
was  able  to  succeed  in  his  purpose.  The 
attack  was  conducted  by  Soult,  and  it  was 
maintained  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
At  the  price  of  nearly  four  hours'  struggle, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  heights  were 
often  gained,  lost,  and  again  retaken,  the 
French  remained  masters  of  them. 

At  the  very  time  when  their  right  point 
of  support  was  carried  by  the  French,  the 
corps  of  Ney,  with  that  of  Lauriston  and 
that  of  Regnier,  amounting  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  had  established  themselves  in 
the  enemy's  rear.  It  was  then  that  Blu- 
cher  was  compelled  to  evacuate  those 
heights  which  he  had  defended  so  long  and 
so  valiantly. 

But  although  the  allies  were  thus  turned 
upon  both  flanks,  and  their  wings  in  con- 
sequence forced  in  upon  their  centre,  their 
rotre.at  was  as  orderly  as  it  had  been  after 
the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Not  a  gun  was  taken, 
scarce  a  prisoner  made  ;  the  allies  retired 
as  if  on  the  parade,  placed  their  guns  in  po- 
sition wherever  the  ground  permitted,  and 
repeatedly  compelled  the  pursuers  to  de- 
ploy, for  tlie  purpose  of  turning  them,  in 
which  operation  the  French  suffered 
greatly. 

The' night  closed,  and  the  only  decided 
advantage    which   Napoleon    had   derived 
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from  this  <la_v  of  carnage,  was  the  cutting 
off  the  allies  fronn  th^ir  retreat  by  tlie  great 
roads  on  Silesia,  and  its  capital  Breslau,and 
driving  thciu  on  the  more  impracticable 
roads  near  the  Bohemian  frontier.  But  they 
accomplished  this  unfavourable  change  of 
position  without  being  thrown  into  disor- 
der, or  prevented  from  achieving  the  same 
ekilfiil  defence  by  which  their  retreat  had 
hitherto  b^en  protected. 

The  whole  day  of  the  22d  of  May  was 
spent  in  attacks  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies, 
which  were  always  repelled  by  their  cool- 
ness and  military  conduct.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  placed  himself  in  the  very  front 
of  tlie  pursuing  column,  and  exposed  his 
person  to  the  heavy  and  well-aimed  fire  by 
which  Miloradovitch  covered  his  retreat. 
He  urged  his  generals  to  the  pursuit,  mak- 
ing use  of  such  expressions  .is  expre.-ised  his 
impetuosity.  "  You  creep,  scoundrel,"'  was 
one  which  he  applied  to  a  general  othccr 
upon  such  an  occasion.  He  lost  patience, 
in  fact,  when  he  came  to  compare  the  cost 
of  the  battle  with  its  consequences,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  bad  humour,  "  What,  no 
results  after  so  m'jch  carnage — not  a  gun — 
not  a  prisoner  ? — these  people  will  not  leave 
me  so  much  as  a  nail." 

At  the  heights  of  Reichembach,  the  Rus- 
Fian  rear-guard  made  a  halt,  and  while  the 
cuirassiers  of  the  Guards  disputed  the  pass 
with  the  Russian  lancers,  the  French  Gen- 
eral Bruyeres  was  struck  down  by  a  bullet. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
favoured  by  Buonaparte,  as  haying  been  a 
companion  of  his  early  honours.  But  For- 
tune had  reserved  for  that  day  a  still  more 
severe  trial  of  Napoleon's  feelings.  As  he 
surveyed  the  last  point  on  which  the  Rus- 
sians continued  to  make  a  stand,  a  ball  kill- 
ed a  trooper  of  his  escort  close  by  his  side. 
"  Duroc,"  he  said,  to  his  ancient  and  faith- 
ful follower  and  confidant,  now  the  Grand 
Master  of  his  palace,  '•  fortune  has  a  spite 
at  us  to-day."     It  was  not  yet  exhausted. 

Some  time  afterwards,  as  the  Emperor 
with  his  suite  rode  along  a  hollow  way,  three 
cannon  were  fired.  One  hall  shivered  a 
tree  close  to  Napoleon,  and  rebounding. 
killed  General  Kirchenner,  and  mortally 
wounded  Duroc,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
just  spoken  to.  A  halt  was  ordered,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  Napoleon  remained 
in  front  of  liis  tent,  surrounded  by  his 
Guard,  who  pitied  their  Emperor,  as  if  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  children.  He  visited 
the  dying  man,  whose  entrails  were  torn  by 
the  shot,  and  expressed  his  affection  and 
regret.  On  no  other  but  that  single  occa- 
sion was  he  ever  observed  so  much  exhaust- 
ed, or  absorbed  by  grief,  as  to  decline  lis- 
tening to  raililury  details,,  or  giving  milita- 


ry orders.  "  Everything  to-morrow,"  wat 
his  answer  to  those  who  ventured  to  ask 
his  commands.  He  made  more  than  one 
decree  in  favour  of  Duroc's  family,  and'iin- 
plcdged  tlie  sum  of  two  hundred  Napoleons 
m  tiie  hands  of  the  pastor  in  whose  house 
Duroc  had  expired,  to  raise  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  lor  wiiich  he  dictated  a  modest 
and  affecting  epitaph.  In  Bessieres  and 
Duroc,  Napoleon  lost  two  of  his  best  offi- 
cers and  most  attached  friends,  whose  sen- 
timents had  more  influence  on  him  than 
others  in  whom  he  reposed  less  confi- 
dence. The  double  deprivation  was  of  the 
worst  omen  for  his  fortunes. 

In  resuming  the  sum  of  the  loss  arising 
from  the  battle,  we  must  observe  that  th« 
French  suffered  most,  because  the  strong 
position  of  tiie  allies  covered  them  from  th'e 
tire.  Nevertheless,  the  allies  lost  in  slaih 
and  wounded  about  ten  thousand  men.  It 
would  take  perhaps  rive  thousand  more  to 
approximate  the  amount  of  the  French  loss. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  sanguinary  bat- 
tle, an  armistice  had  been  proposed  by 
Count  Nesselrode.  in  a  letter  to  Caulain- 
co'jrt,  Duke  of  \'icenza.  in  compliance,  it 
was  stalsd,  with  the  wishes  of  the  court  of 
Vienna;  it  was  seconded  by  a  letter  from 
Count  Stadion  to  Talleyrand,  whom,  as 
well  as  Fouche,  Napoleon  had  summoned 
to  his  presence,  because,  perhaps,  he  doubt- 
ed the  effect  of  their  intrigues  during  his 
absence,  and  in  his  difficulties.  This  armis- 
tice was  to  be  preliminary  to  a  negotiation, 
in  which  Austria  pr<)i)osed  to  assume  the 
character  of  mediator. 

In  the  meanwhile  Napoleon  marched  for- 
ward, occupied  Breslau,  (from  which  the 
princesses  of  the  Prussian  royal  family 
removed  into  Bohemia,)  and  relieved  the 
blockade  of  Glogau,  where  the  garrison  had 
begun  to  suffer  by  famine.  Some  bloody 
skirmishes  were  fought  without  any  general 
result,  and  where  Victory  seemed  to  distri- 
bute her  favours  equally.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  allies  showed  no  inclination  to  a 
third  general  engagement,  and  retreating 
upon  tipper  Silesia,  not  even  the  demon- 
stration of  advance  upon  Berlin  itself  could 
bring  them  to  action. 

The  armistice  was  at  length  agreed  upon, 
and  signed  on  the  4-th  of  June.  Buonaparte 
showed  either  a  sincere  wish  for  peace,  or 
a  desire  to  be  considered  as  entertaining 
such,  by  renouncing  the  possession  of  Bres- 
lau and  Lower  Silesia  to  the  allies,  which 
enabled  them  to  regain  their  communica- 
tions with  B(!rlin.  The  interests  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  so  long  committed 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  seemed  now 
about  to  be  rested  upon  the  arguments  of  ■ 
convention  of  politicians. 
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to  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Vitloria. 


The  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  were 
go  unexpected  and  so  brilliant,  tliat  they 
completely  dazzled  all  those  who  reposed 
a  superstitious  confidence  in  Buonaparte's 
star,  who  conceived  that  they  a;T;un  saw  it 
revivinif  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  first  ris- 
ing. But  the  expressions  of.Augereau  to 
Fouche,  at  Mentz,  as  the  latter  passed  to  join 
Buonaparte  at  Dresden,  show  what  was  the 
sense  ofNapoleon's  best  officers.  "  Alas  '.'' 
he  said,  "  our  sun  has  set.  How  little  do  the 
two  actions  of  which  they  make  so  much  at 
Paris,  resemble  our  victories  in  Italy,  svhen 
I  taught  Buonaparte  the  art  of  war,  which 
he  now  abuses.  How  much  labour  has  been 
thrown  away  only  to  win  a  few  marches 
onward  !  At  Lutzen  our  centre  was  broken, 
several  regiments  disbanded,  and  all  was  lost 
but  for  the  Young  Guard.  We  have  taught 
the  allies  to  beat  us.  After  such  a  butchery 
as  that  of  Bautzen,  there  were  no  results,  no 
cannon  Xaken,  no  prisoners  made.  The 
enemy  everywhere  opposed  us  with  aihan- 
tage,  and  we  were  roughly  handled  al  Reich- 
embach,  the  very  day  after  the  battle.  Then 
one  ball  strikes  off  Bessieres,  another  Duroc; 
Duroc,  the  only  friend  he  had  in  the  world. 
Bruyeres  and  Kirchenner  are  swept  away  by 
spent  bullets.  What  a  war  !  it  will  make  an 
end  of  all  of  us.  He  will  not  make  peace  ; 
you  know  him  as  well  as  I  do  ;  he  will  cause 
himself  to  be  surrounded  by  half  a  million  of 
men,  for,  believe  me,  Austria  will  not  be 
more  faithful  to  him  than  Prussia.  Yes,  he 
will  remain  inflexible,  and  unless  ho  be 
killed,  (as  killed  he  will  7iot  be,)  there  is  an 
end  of  all  of  us." 

It  was,  indeed,  generally  observed,  that 
though  the  French  troops  had  all  their  usual 
brilliancy  of  courage,  and  although  their 
Emperor  showed  all  his  customary  talent, 
the  former  eifect  of  both  upon  the  allies 
seemed  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  Buonaparte's  soldiers  made 
their  attacks  was  now  repelled  with  stead- 
iness, or  anticipated  with  yet  superior  alert- 
ness ;  so  that  the  French,  who,  during  their 
course  of  victory,  had  become  so  secure  as 
to  neglect  the  precautions  of  sentinels  and 
patrols,  now  frequently  suffered  for  their 
■carelessness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allies 
chose  their  days  and  hours  of  battle,  con- 
tinued the  conflict  as  long  as  they  found 
convenient,  suspended  it  when  it  became 
unfavourable,  and  renewed  it  when  they 
eaw  cause.  There  was  an  end  to  the  times 
when  a,  battle  decided  the  fate  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  a  campaign  the  course  of  the 
war. 

It  was  also  seen,  that  though  Buonaparte 


had  been  able  to  renew  the  numbers  of  his 
army,  by  an  unuai'alleled  effort  of  exertion, 
it  was  not  even  in  his  power  to  restore  the 
discipline  which  the  old  soldiers  had  lost  in 
the  horrors  of  the  Russian  retreat,  and  which 
the  young  levies  had  never  actiuired.  The 
Saxons  and  Silesians  felt  that  the  burdens 
which  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  al- 
ways must  inflict,  were  no  longer  mitigated 
by  the  species  of  discipline  which  the 
French  soldiers  had  formerly  exercised 
amongst  themselves,  and  which  secured 
against  wanton  outrage,  and  waste  of  the 
plunder  which  they  seized.  But  now,  ii 
was  an  ordinary  thing  to  see  one  body  of 
soldiers  treading  down  and  destroying  the 
provisions,  for  want  of  whicli  the  next  bat- 
talion was  perhaps  starving.  The  courage 
and  energy  of  the  F'rench  soldier  were  the 
same,  but  the  recollection  of  firmer  dis- 
tresses had  made  him  more  selfish  and 
more  wasteful,  as  well  as  more  ferocious. 

Those  who  saw  matters  under  this  disad- 
vantageous light,  went  so  far,  though  friends 
both  to  France  and  Napoleon,  as  to  wish 
that  neither  the  battle  of  Lutzen  or  Baut- 
zen had  been  fought,  since  they  became, 
in  their  consequences,  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  a  settled  pacification.  Even  Eu- 
gene Beauharnois  used  this  despairing  lan- 
guage. It  is  true,  they  allowed  that  these 
memorable  conflicts  had  sustained,  or  even 
elevated,  the  Emperor's  military  character, 
and  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  court- 
ly speech  of  Narbonne,  who,  wiien  Napole- 
on desired  to  know  wiiat  the  people  at 
Vienna  thought  of  these  actions,  replied, 
''  Some  think  you  an  angel,  Sire  ;  some  a 
devil  ;  but  all  agree  you  are  more  than 
Man."  But  according  to  the  sentiments 
of  such  persons,  these  encomiums  on  a 
point  of  the  Emperor's  character,  which 
had  before  rendered  him  sufficiently  feared, 
and  sufficiently  hated,  were  only  calculated 
to  elevate  his  mind  above  prudential  con- 
siderations, and  to  render  his  chance  of 
effecting  a  pcnnaacnt  reconciliation  with 
other  nations  more  cfifRcult,  if  not  altogeth- 
er impossible.  The  maxim  of  Europe  al 
present  seemed  to  be — 

OJi  accipitrom  qui  semper  vivit  in  armis  * 

A  point  was  now  reached,  w-hen  Buona- 
parte's talents  as  a  soldier  were  rather 
likely  to  disturb  a  negotiation,  which  an 
opinion  of  his  moderate  views  in  future, 
could  such  have  been  entertained  on  plan- 

*  I  hate  the  hawk  who  always  lives  in  war. 
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•jble  grounds,  would  certainly  have  influ- 
enced favourably.  This  was  particularly 
felt  by  Austria,  who,  after  having  received 
•o  many  humiliations  from  Napoleon,  seem- 
ed now  to  1)0  called  upon  to  decide  op  his 
destiny.  The  views  of  that  power  could 
not  be  m.staken.  She  desired  to  regain 
her  lost  provinces,  and  her  influence  in 
Germany,  and  unquestionably  would  use 
this  propilious  hour  to  obtain  both.  But 
then  bhe  desired  still  farther,  for  tlie  pre- 
servation of  her  doininioiis  and  of  her  in- 
fl  lence.  that  France  should  desist  from  her 
dream  of  absolute  dominion,  and  Napoleon 
from  those  extravagant  claims  of  universal 
royalty,  which  he  had  hitherto  broadly  act- 
ed upon.  To  what  purpose,  was  asked  by 
the  friends  of  peace,  could  it  avail  Buona- 
parte to  maintain  large  armies  in  Gernnny  ? 
To  what  purpose  keep  possession  of  the 
fortified  towns,  even  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  that  empire,  excepting  to  show,  that, 
whatever  temporary  advantage  Napoleon 
might  look  for  in  an  alliance  with  .Austria, 
it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  abandon  his 
conquests,  or  to  sink  from  his  claims  of 
supreme  dominion,  into  a  co-ordinate  prince 
among  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope. 

If  he  meant  to  prosecute  the  war.  they 
urged,  that  his  lingering  in  Saxony  and 
Prussia  would  certainly  induce  .\ustria  to 
join  the  coalition  against  him  ;  and  that, 
supposing  Dresden  to  be  the  pivot  of  his 
operations,  he  would  be  exposed  to  be  ta- 
ken in  flank  by  the  immense  armies  of 
Austria  descending  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe,  from  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains. 

Another,  and  a  very  opposite  course  of 
measures,  would,  said  the  same  counsel- 
lors, be  at  once  a  guarantee  to  .\ustria,  of 
the  French  Emperor's  peaceable  intentions, 
and  tend  to  check  and  intimidate  the  other 
allies.  Let  Napoleon  evacuate  of  free 
will  the  blockaded  fortresses  upon  the  Oder 
and  Elbe,  and  thereby  add  to  his  army  fifty 
thousand  veteran  troops.  Let  him,  with 
these  and  his  present  army,  fall  back  on 
the  Rhine,  so  often  acknowledged  as  the 
natural  boundary  of  France.  Who  would 
dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  strong  fron- 
tier, with  such  an  army  in  front,  and  all  the 
resources  of  France  in  his  rear?  Not  .\us- 
tria,  for,  if  assured  that  Napoleon  had 
abandoned  his  scheme  to  make  France  vic- 
torious, and  limited  his  views  to  making 
her  happy,  that  power  would  surelv  desire 
to  maintain  a  dynasty  connected  with  her 
own,  on  a  throne  which  might  become  a 
protection  and  ornament  to  Europe,  in- 
stead of  being  her  scourge  and  terror.  The 
northern  nations.  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Swe- 
den, would  have  no  motive  to  undertake  so 
wild  a  crusade  as  a  march  to  the  Rhine  ; 
and  Great  Britain,  her  comme^-ce  restored, 
and  the  pe.ice  of  the  continent  established, 
could  not,  if  she  were  desirous,  find  any 
lound  reason  for  protracting  the  war  which 
she  hail  ahv.ays  carried  on  against  the  sys- 
tem, not  the  person,  of  Buonaparte,  until 
events  showed  that  they  were  indivisible. 
Thug,   France,    by    assuming  an    attitude 


which  expressed  moderation  as  well'as  firm- 
ness, might  cause  the  swords  of  the  allies 
to  drop  trom  their  hands  without  another 
drop  of  blood  being  shed. 

Indeed,  although  it  may  appear,  that  by 
the  course  recommended  Napoleon  must 
have  made  great  sacrifices,  yet,  as  circum- 
stances stood,  he  resigned  claims  depend- 
ent on  the  chance  of  war,  rather  than  ad- 
vantages in  possession,  and  yielded  up  lit- 
tle or  nothing  that  was  firmly  and  etl'ectual- 
ly  part  of  his  empire.  This  will  appear 
from  a  glance  at  the  terms  of  the  supposed 
surrender. 

Spain  he  must  have  relinquished  all 
claim  to.  But  Napoleon  had  just  received 
accounts  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria, 
which  sealed  the  emancipation  of  the  Vvn- 
insula  ;  and  he  must  have  been  aware,  that 
in  this  long-contested  point  he  would  lose 
nothing  of  which  the  fate  of  war  had  not 
previously  deprived  him',  and  would  obtain 
for  the  south-western  provinces  of  France, 
protection  against  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  already  threatened  in- 
vasion. 

Germany  was  indeed  partly  in  Napoleon's 
possession,  as  far  as  the  occupation  of  for- 
tresses, and  such  treaties  as  he  had  imposed 
on  his  vassal  princes,  could  give  him  influ- 
ence. But  the  whole  nation,  in  every  city 
and  province,  was  alienated  from  France 
and  her  ruler,  on  account  of  the  paramount 
sovereignty  which  he  had  assumed,  and 
the  distresses  which  he  had  brought  upon 
them  by  the  unceasing  demand  of  troops 
for  distant  expeditions,  and  by  his  continen- 
tal systent.  Besides,  the  enfranchisement 
of  Germany  was  the  very  question  of  war 
and  peace ;  and  that  not  being  granted. 
Napoleon  must  have  been  well  aware  that 
he  must  fight  out  the  battle  with  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  the  insurgent  Ger- 
mans ready  to  arise  on  every  hand,  and  all 
the  weighty  force  of  Austria  to  back  them. 
If  peace  was  to  be  established  on  any  terms, 
the  destruction  of  the  unnatural  influence 
of  France  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine 
must  have  been  an  indispensable  article  ; 
and  it  was  better  for  Napoleon  to  make 
the  cession  voluntarily,  than  to  wait,  till, 
through  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  monarchs  late  his  de- 
pendents, the  whole  system  should  explode 
and  go  to  pieces  of  itself. 

England  would,  doubtless,  insist  on  the 
liberation  of  Holland;  yet  even  this  could 
be  no  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon, who  would  have  retained  F'landers. 
and  the  whole  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Huningen  to  Cleves,  including  the  finest  ter- 
ritories of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
which  had  never  belonged  to  the  former 
Kings  of  Fr"nce.  The  emancipation  of 
Holland  might  have  been  also  compensated, 
by  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  French 
colonics.  England  has  never  made  hard 
bargains  on  occasion  of  a  general  peace. 

There  might  have  been  difficulties  on  the 
subject  of  Italy  ;  but  the  near  connexion 
betwixt  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  France 
offered  various  means  of  accommodating 
these.      Italy    might,   for   example,    have 
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made  an  appanage  for  Eugene,  or,  in  the 
case  of  such  existing,  for  Buonaparte's 
Bccond  son,  so  as  to  insure  the  kingdoms 
3l'  France  and  Italy  passing  into  distinct  and 
independent  sovereignties  in  the  next  reign; 
or,  it  is  believed,  that  if  Austria  had  been 
absolutely  determined  to  break  o(F  the  trea-, 
ty  for  this  sole  object,  she  would  have  found 
the  belligerent  powers  inclined  in  their 
turn  to  act  as  mediators,  and  have  found 
herself  compelled  to  listen  to  moderate 
terms. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  cessions  as  have  been  hinted 
at,  would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  leaving  Napoleon  still  in  possession  of 
the  fairest  kingdom  of  Europe,  augmented 
to  an  extent  of  territory  greatly  beyond 
what  her  most  powerful  monarchs  before 
him  had  ever  possessed  ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  countries  and  claims  which,  in 
the  case  supposed, '  he  was  called  upon  to 
resign,  resembled  the  wounded  mast  in  the 
tempest,  which  the  seaman  cuts  away  pur- 
posely, as  endangering  the  vessel  which  it 
has  ceased  to  assist.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened,  that  Buonaparte,  generally  tena- 
cious of  his  own  opinion,  and  particularly 
when  his  reputation  was  concerned,  ima- 
gined to  himself  that  he  could  not  cut  away 
the  mast  without  striking  the  colours  which 
were  nailed  to  it;  that  he  could  not  resign 
his  high  pretensions,  however  unreasonable, 
without  dimming  his  personal  glory,  in  the 
lustre  of  which  he  placed  his  happiness. 

He  would  not,  therefore,  listen  to  those, 
who,  with  such  arguments  as  we  have  above 
stated,  pressed  him  to  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  assume  a  merit  from  giving  up 
wh.at  he  could  not  attempt  to  hold,  witiiout 
its  being  in  all  probability  wrested  from 
bim.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  con- 
trary, referred  back  to  the  various  instances 
in  which  he  had  come  off' in  triumph,  when 
I  every  other  person  had  despaired  of  his  safe- 
ty, and  had  previously  protested  against  the 
hazardous  means  which  he  used  to  ascertain 
it.  This  pertinacity  did  not  arise  solely  out 
of  the  natural  confidence  in  his  own  supe- 
riority, which  always  attends  minds  so  pow- 
erful and  so  determined  ;  it  was  fostered  by 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

"  At  the  age  of  thirty,"  he  said  of  him- 
self, "I  had  gained  victories — I  had  inrtu- 
enced  the  world — I  had  appeased  a  national 
tempest — had  melted  parties  into  orn — had 
rallied  a  nation.  I  have,  it  must  be  allowed, 
been  spoiled  by  success — I  have  always 
been  in  supreme  command.  From  my  first 
entrance  into  life  I  have  enjoyed  high  pow- 
er, and  circumstances  and  my  own  force  of 
character  have  been  such,  that  from  the  in- 
stant I  gained  a  superiority,  I  have  recog- 
nized neither  masters  nor  laws.'"* 

To  a  confession  so  ingenuous,  the  histo- 
rian can  add  nothing.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
one  to  whom  luck  had  been  uniformly  fa- 
vourable, should  love  the  excitation  of  the 
play,  and.  making  cast  after  cast  in  confi- 
dence of  his  own  fortune,  press  the  win- 


I  ning  game  until  it  became  a  losing  one,  in 
stead  of  withdrawing  from  the  table,  as  pru- 
I  dence  would  have  dictated,  when  the  stakes 
I  deepened,  and  the  luck  began  to  chanic 
Napoleon  had  established  in  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  an  opinion,  that  he, 
in  his  proper  person,  enjoyed  an  amnesty 
from  the  ordinary  chances  of  fortune.*  This 
was  a  belief  most  useful  to  him  as  it  was  re- 
ceived by  others,  but  dangerous  in  his  own 
adoption  of  it;  since  it  hindered  him  from 
listening  in  his  own  case  to  calculations, 
which  in  that  of  others,  he  would  have  al- 
lov.ed  to  be  well  founded. 

Both  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  gave  their 
master  the  advantage  of  their  experience  oa 
this  occasion,  and  touched  with  less  or 
more  reserve  upon  the  terror  which  his  am- 
bition had  spread,  and  the  determination  of 
the  allies,  as  well  as  Austria,  not  to  make 
peace  without  such  a  guarantee  as  should 
l>rotect  them  against  future  encroachments. 
Napoleon  rejected  their  opinion  and  advice 
with  disdain,  imputing  it  to  their  doubts  in 
the  persevering  exertions  of  his  genius,  or  to 
an  anxiety  for  their  own  private  fortunes, 
which  induced  them  to  desire  at  all  risks 
the  end  of  the  war. 

His  military  counsellors  endeavoured  to 
enforce  similar  advice,  with  the  same  want 
of  success.  Berthier,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  celebrated  engineer,  Rogniat,  had 
drawn  up  a  plan  for  removing  the  trench  ar- 
my, reinforced  with  all  the  garrisons  wisich 
they  had  in  Germany,  from  the  line  of  the 
Ellje  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 

'•  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Buonaparte,  as 
he  glanced  at  the  labours  of  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral, "  ten  lost  battles  could  not  bring  me 
so  low  as  you  would  have  me  stoop,  and 
that,  too,  when  I  command  so  many  strong 
places  on  the  Elbe  and  Oder.  Dresden  is 
the  point  on  which  I  will  manoeuvre  to  re- 
ceive all  attacks,  while  my  enemies  develop 
themselves  like  a  line  of  circumference 
round  a  centre.  Do  you  suppose  it  possi- 
ble for  troops  of  various  nations,  and  vari- 
ously commanded,  to  act  with  regularity  up- 
on such  an  extensive  line  of  operations  ? 
The  enemy  cannot  force  me  back  on  the 
Rhine,  till  they  have  gained  ten  battles;  but 
allow  me  only  one  victory,  and  I  will  march 
on  their  capitals  of  Berlin  and  Brest  an.  re- 
lieve my  garrisons  on  the  Visitula  arhiOder, 
and  force  the  allies  to  such  a  peace  as  shall 
leave  my  glory  untarnished.  Your  defen- 
sive retreat  does  not  suit  me;  besides,  I  do 
not  ask  you  for  plans,  but  for  r.ssisfance  to 
carry  into  execution  my  own  projects." 

Thus  Napoleon  silenced  his  military,  as 
well  as  his  civil  counsellors.  But  there 
was  one  adviser  whose  mouth  he  had 
stopt,  whose  advice,  if  it  could  have  reach- 


*  Journal,  &(-.,  par  Lo  Conipte  do  Las  Cases, 
Vol  IV      Patlio  "librae,  p  'Jlj 


*  Tho  following  is  a  ludicrous  instancp.  Wlien 
the  explosion  of  the  infernal  maoliinetook  place,  \ 
liystanilcr  ruslied  into  n  company,  and  excliiiineil, 
"  TliP  First  ("onsiil  is  blown  up."  An  Aii.<tri.i;i 
veteran  rliancini;  to  be  of  the  party,  who  had  wit- 
nessed .Viipoleon's  wonderful  escapes  during  tho 
Italian  campaigns,  exclaimed,  in  ridiniteot'lhe  fa- 
cile credulity  of  the  newsmonger,  "  }fe  Idow  n  up  I 
— Ah,  you  little  know  your  man — \  will  wager  at 
this  moinont  he  is  as  well  as  an>'  of  us.  I  know  all 
Ills  tricks  many  a  day  since." 
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edliim,  would  probably  have  altered  his 
fatal  resolution.  One  ol'Buonajiarte's  most 
impolitic  as  well  as  unjustifiable  measures 
had  been,  his  total  destruction  of  every 
mode  b_v  which  the  public  opinion  of  the 
people  of  P" ranee  coald  be  manifested.  His 
system  of  despotism,  which  had  left  no 
manner  of  expression  whatever,  either  by 
public  meetings,  by  means  of  the  press,  or 
through  the  representative  bodies,  by  which 
the  national  sentiments  on  public  aiiairs 
could  iie  niide  known,  became  now  a  seri- 
ous evil.  The  manifestation  of  public  opin- 
ion was  miserably  supplied  by  the  voices  of 
hired  functionaries,  who,  like  artificial  tbun- 
tains,  merely  returned  back  with  various 
flourishes  the  sentiments  with  which  they 
had  been  supplied  from  the  common  reser- 
voir at  Paris.  Had  f-ee  ajjenls  of  any  kind 
been  permitted  to  report  upon  the  slate  of 
the  public  mind.  Napoleon  would  havo  had 
before  him  a  picture  which  would  have 
quickly  summoned  him  back  to  France.  He 
would  have  heard  that  the  nation,  blind  to 
the  evils  of  war  while  dazzled  with  victory 
and  military  glory,  had  become  anutelv  sen- 
sible of  the  n  so  soon  as  these  evils  became 
associated  with  defeats,  and  the  occasion 
of  new  draughts  on  the  population  of 
France.  He  would  have  learned  that  the 
fatal  retreat  of  Moscow,  and  this  precari- 
ous campaign  of  Saxon  v,  had  awakened  par- 
ties and  interests  whi-^h  had  long  been  dor- 
mant— that  the  name  of  the  Bourbons  was 
again  mentioned  in  t!ie  west — that  50,- 
000  recusant  conscripts  were  wanderins 
through  France,  forming  themselves  into 
bands,  and  ready  to  join  any  standard  whi_h 
was  raised  against  the  Imperial  authority  ; 
and  that  in  the  Legislative  Body,  as  well  as 
the  Senate,  there  was  already  organized  a 
tacit  opposition  to  his  government,  that 
wanted  but  a  moment  of  weakness  to  show 
itself. 

.\11  thij,  dnd  more,  he  would  have  learn- 
ed •,  and  must  l.ave  been  taught  the  necessity 
of  concentrating  his  forces,  returning  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  recovering  the  aileei- 
ance  of  those  who  hesitated,  by  accepting 
the  best  terms  of  peace  which  he  could  ex- 
tort from  the  allies,  and  assuming  on  the 
Khine  such  a  firm  attitude  of  defence  as 
should  at  once  overawe  domestic  dissatis- 
faction, and  repel  foreign  invasion.  IVitlhe 
least  spir.acle,  by  which  the  voice  of  France 
could  find  its  way  to  the  ears  of  her  sove- 
reign, was  effectually  closed.  The  fate  of 
Napoleon  turned  on  this  circumstance  ;  for  ! 
the  sovereign  who  deprives  himself  of  the  j 
means  of  collecting  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation  over  which  he  rules,  is  like  tiie 
householder  who  destroys  his  faithful  mas- 
tiff. Both  may,  perhaps,  alarm  their  master 
by  b.aying  without  just  cause,  or  at  an  in- 
convenient time  ;  but  when  the  hour  of  ac- 
tion comes,  no  other  sentinel  can  supplv 
the  want  of  their  vigilance. 

The  armistice  now  afforded  an  apt  occa- 
sion for  arranging  a  general  peace,  or  rath- 
er (for  that  was  the  real  purpose)  for  giving 
Austria  an  opportunity  of  declaring  what 
were  her  real  and  definitive  intentions  in 
Ihis  unexpected  crisis,  which  had  rendered 


1  her  to  a  great  de,gree  arbitress  of  the  fate 
of  Europe.     Napoleon,  from  his  first  arrivau 
:  in  Saxony,  liad  adopted  a  belief,  that  al- 
I  though  Austria  was   likely  to  use  the   pres- 
I  ent  crisis  as  an  opportunity  of  compelling 
j  him  to  restore  the    lllyrian  provinces,  and 
I  peijiaps  other   territories   of  which   formei- 
I  wars  had  deprived  her,  yet  that  in  the  end, 
I  the  family  connexion,  with   the  awe  enter- 
j  tained  for  his  talents,  would  prevail  to  hin- 
der her  cabinet  from  uniting  their  cause  to 
that  of  the  allies.     An  expression  had  dropt 
I  fro.fii    the    .\ustrian    minister    Melternich, 
I  which  would  have  altered  this  belief,  had 
it  been  reported  to  him. 

Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  had  pressed  the 
.Austrian  hard  on  the  ties  arising  from  the 
I  marriage,  when  the  Austrian  answered  em- 
phatically, "  The  marriage — yes,  the  mar- 
riage— it  was  a  match  founded  on  political 
considerations  ;  bid '" 

This  single  brief  word  disclosed  as  much 
as  does  the  least  key  when  it  opens  the 
strongest  cabinet — it  made  it  clear  that 
the  connexion  formed  by  the  marriage 
would  not  prevent  .\ustria  from  taking  the 
line  in  the  present  dispute  wiiicii  general 
policy  demanded.  And  this  was  soon  seen 
when  Count  Metternich  came  to  Dresden 
to  have  an  audience  of  Napoleon. 

This  celebrated  statesman  and  accom- 
plished courtier  had  been  very  acceptable 
at  the  Tuillcries,  and  Napoleon  seenvs  to 
have  imagined  him  one  of  those  persons 
whose  gaiety  and  good  humour  were  com- 
bined with  a  flexible  character,  liable  to  be 
mastered  and  guided  by  one  of  power  and 
energy  like  his  own.  This  was  a  great  mis- 
take. Metternich,  a  man  of  liveliness  and 
address  when  in  society,  was  firm  and  de- 
cisive in  business.  He  saw  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  controlling  the  absolute  power  of 
France  and  of  Buonaparte  had  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  was  determined,  so  fxr  as  Austria 
was  concerned,  and  under  his  administra- 
tion, that  no  partial  views  or  advantages 
should  prevent  its  being  effectually  em- 
ployed. His  interview  with  Napoleon  tork 
place  at  Dresden  on  the  2Sth  June,  and  the 
following  particulars  are  accredited  : — 

Napoleon  always  piqued  himself  on  a 
plain  downright  style  of  negotiation,  or  rath- 
er upon  his  system  of  at  once  announcing 
the  only  terms  on  which  he  yvould  consent 
to  negotiate.  He  would  hear  of  no  coun- 
ter-project, and  admit  of  no  medium  betwixt 
tlie  resumption  of  hostilities,  and  acr.-'pt- 
ance  of  peace  upon  the  terms  which  it  suit- 
ed him  to  dictate.  This  frank  and  unan- 
swerable mode  of  treating  greatly  tended  to 
abridge  the  formalities  of  diplomacy  ;  it  had 
but  this  single  disadvantage,  that  it  was  on- 
ly suitable  for  the  lips  of  a  victor,  whose 
renewal  of  war  was  to  be,  in  all  human 
probability,  the  resuming  of  a  career  of  vic- 
tory. .Such  a  tone  of  neiiotiation  became 
the  Roman  Prator,  when  he  environed  with 
a  circle  the  feeble  Eastern  monarch,  and 
insisted  upon  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
terms  he  had  proposed,  ere  he  should  step 
bevond  the  line  ;  and  perhaps  it  became  Na- 
poleon, when,  at  Campo  Formio,  he  threw 
dov;n  the  piece  of  porcelain,  declaring  that 
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the  Austrian  Empire  should  be  destroyed  in 
the  same  manner,  unless  they  instantly  ac- 
cepted his  conditions.  But  the  same  ab- 
rupt dictatorial  manner  was  less  felicitous- 
ly employed,  when  the  question  was  to 
persuade  Austria  not  to  throw  her  force  of 
200,000  men  into  the  scale  of  the  alljf s, 
which  already  too  equally  balanced  that  of 
France  ;  yet  that  ill-chosen  tone  may  be 
observed  in  the  following  conference. 

Napoleon  upbraided  Metternich  with 
having  fiivourcd  his  adversaries,  by  being 
KG  tardy  in  opening  the  negotiation.  He 
intimated  that  the  Austrian  minister  perhaps 
staid  away,  in  order  that  France  might  be 
reduced  to  a  lower  state  than  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  ;  while  now  that  he 
had  gained  two  battles,  Austria  thrust  in  her 
mediation,  that  he  might  be  prevented  from 
following  up  his  success.  In  claiming  to 
be  a  negotiator,  Austria,  he  said,  was  nei- 
ther his  friend  nor  his  impartial  judge — she 
was  his  enemy.  "  You  were  about  to  declare 
yourselves,"  he  said,  "  when  the  victory  at 
Lutzen  rendered  it  prudent  in  the  first  place 
to  collect  more  forces.  Now  you  have  as- 
sembled behind  the  screen  of  the  Bohemi- 
an mountains  200,000  men  under  Schwart- 
zenberg's  command.  Ah,  Metternich !  I 
gue=s  the  purnose  of  your  cabinet.  You 
wish  to  pr^nt  Dy  my  embarrassments,  and 
seize  on  the  favourable  moment  to  regain 
as  much  as  you  can  of  what  I  have  taken 
from  you.  The  only  question  with  you  is, 
whether  you  will  make  most  by  allowing 
me  to  ransom  myself,  or  by  going  to  war 
with  me  ? — You  are  uncertain  on  that 
point  j  and  perhaps  you  only  come  here  to 
ascertain  which  is  your  best  course.  Well, 
let  us  drive  a  bargain — How  much  is  it  you 
want  ?" 

To  this  insu'ting  commencement  Met- 
ternich replied,  that  "the  only  advantage 
desired  by  his  master,  was  to  see  that  mod- 
eration and  respect  for  the  rights  of  nations 
which  filled  his  own  bosom,  restored  to  the 
general  councils  of  Europe,  and  such  a  well- 
balanced  system  introduced  as  should  place 
the  universal  tranquillity  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  an  association  of  independent  states." 

It  was  easy  to  see  which  way  this  point- 
ed, and  to  anticipate  the  conclusion.  Na- 
poleon affected  to  treat  it  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  which  was  to  cloak  the  private 
views  of  Austria.  "  I  speak  clearly,"  he 
said,  "  and  come  to  the  point.  Will  it 
suit  you  to  accept  of  Illyria,  and  to  remain 
neuter? — Your  neutrality  is  all  I  require. 
I  can  deal  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
with  my  own  army." 

"  Ah,  Sire,"  replied  Metternich,  "  it  de- 
pends solely  on  your  Majesty  to  unite  all 
our  forces  with  yours.  But  the  truth  must 
be  told.  Matters  are  come  to  that  extrem- 
ity that  Austria  cannot  remain  neutral — 
We  must  be  with  you,  or  against  you." 

After  this  explicit  declaration,  from 
which  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  Austria 
would  not  lay  aside  her  arms,  unless  Buona- 
parte would  comply  with  the  terms  which 
she  had  fixed  upon  as  the  conditions  of  a 
general  pacificationt  and  that  she  was  de- 
termined to  refuse  all  that  might  be  ofl'ered 


as  a  bribe  for  her  neutrality,  the  Emperof 
of  France  and  the  Austrian  statesman  re« 
tired  into  a  cabinet,  apart  from  the  secreta- 
ries, where  it  is  to  be  presumed  Metternicli 
communicated  more  specifically  the  condi- 
tions which  Austria  had  to  propose.  Napo- 
leon's voice  was  presently  heard,  exclaiming 
aloud,  "  What !  not  only  lllyria,  but  half 
of  Italy,  the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  abandoning  of  Poland,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  the  Confed- 
eration of  tlie  Rhine,  and  Switzerland!  Is 
this  your  moderation  ?  You  hawk  about 
your  alliance  from  one  camp  to  the  other, 
where  the  greatest  partition  of  territory  is 
to  be  obtained,  and  then  you  talk  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations  1  In  plain  truth, 
you  would  have  Italy ;  Sweden  demands 
Norway  ;  Prussia  requires  Saxony  ;  Eng- 
land would  have  Holland  and  Belgium — 
You  would  dismember  the  French  Empire  ; 
and  all  these  changes  to  be  operated  by 
Austria's  mere  threat  of  going  to  war.  Can 
you  pretend  to  win,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pen,  so  many  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  the  keys  of  which  I  have  gained  by 
battles  and  victories  ?  And  think  you  that 
I  will  be  so  docile  as  to  march  back  my  sol- 
diers, with  their  arms  reversed,  over  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  by 
subscribing  a  treaty,  which  is  one  vast  ca- 
pitulation, deliver  myself,  like  a  fool,  into 
the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and  trust  for  a 
doubtful  permission  to  exist,  to  their  gen- 
erosity ?  Is  it  when  my  army  is  triumphing 
at  the  gates  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  that 
Austria  hopes  'o  extort  such  a  cession  from 
me,  without  striking  a  blow  or  drawing  a 
sword  ?  It  is  an  affront  to  expect  it.  And 
is  it  my  father-in-law  who  entertains  such 
a  project  ?  Is  it  he  who  sends  you  to  me  1 
In  what  attitude  would  iie  place  me  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  French  people  !  He  is 
in  a  strange  mistake  if  he  supposes  that 
a  mutilated  throne  can,  in  France,  afford 
shelter   to  his  daughter  and   his  grandson 

.\h,   Metternich,"    he    concluded, 

'■'  what  has  England  given  you  to  induce  you 
to  make  war  on  me  V 

The  Austrian  minister  disdaining  to  de- 
fend himself  against  so  coarse  an  accusa- 
tion,only  replied  by  a  look  of  scorn. and  re- 
sentment. A  profound  silence  followed, 
during  which  Napoleon  and  Metternich 
traversed  the  apartment  with  long  steps, 
without  looking  at  each  other.  Napoleon 
dropt  his  hat,  perhaps  to  give  a  turn  to  this 
awkward  situation.  But  Metternich  was 
too  deeply  affronted  for  any  office  of  cour- 
tesy, and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  lift  it 
himself.  Buonaparte  then  resumed  the  dis- 
course, in  a  more  temperate  strain,  and  said 
he  did  not  yet  despair  of  peace.  He  insist- 
ed that  the  congress  should  be  assembled, 
and  that,  even  if  hostilities  should  recom- 
mence, negotiations  for  peace  should,  nev- 
ertheless, not  be  discontinued.  And,  like  a 
wary  trader  when  drivinga  bargain,  he  whis- 
pered Metternich,  that  his  ofl'er  of  Illyria 
was  not  his  last  word. 

His  last  word,  however,  had  been  in  re- 
ality spoken,  and  both  he  and  Metternich 
were   fully  acquainted   with   each   other'a 
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views.  Metlernich  had  refused  all  private 
coDditioiis  which  ccuid  be  offered  to  detach 
Austria  from  the  geneml  cause,  and  Buona- 
parte had  rejected  as  an  insult  any  terms 
which  went  to  lower  him  to  a  rank  ot'ciiuaU- 
ty  with  the  otlit-r  soNercij.'ns  ofCuropo.  lie 
would  be  Caesar  or  nothing.  It  did  not 
mend  the  prospect  of  negotiation,  that  he 
had  t'ornicrly  insulted  one  of  the  persons 
must  intiufuiial  in  the  Austrian  councils. 
The  chance  of  peace  seemed  farther  oifthun 
ever. 

Accordingly  all  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress  of  Pra:iue  were  lingeriiig  aiui  eva- 
sive. The  meeting  had  been  ti-'ced  for  the 
bx\\  July,  and  the  dissolution  was  postponed 
till  the  10th  August,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  tryinz  to  adjust  the  disputed  claims. 
Kngland  had  declined  being  concerned  with 
the  armistice,  alleging  she  was  satisfied  that 
-Napoleon  would  come  to  no  reosonable 
terms.  Caulaincourt,  to  whom  Buonaparte 
chiefly  trusted  the  nt^gotiation,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  25lh  July,  detained,  it  was  idly  al- 
leged, by  his  services  as  an  officer  of  the  pal- 
ace. Austria  spun  out  the  time  by  propos- 
ing that  the  other  commissioners  should 
hold  no  direct  intercourse,  but  only  negoti- 
ate through  the  medium  of  the  Mediator. 
Other  disputes  arose  ;  and  in  fact,  it  seems 
as  if  all  p.irties  manceuvred  to  gain  lime, 
with  a  view  to  forward  military  prepara- 
tions, rather  than  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
brief  space  allowed  for  adjdsting  the  articles 
of  peace.  .\t  length,  so  late  as  the  7ih  .Au- 
gust, Austria  produced  her  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, of  which  'he  oases  were  the  following  : 
— 1.  The  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  II. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns  in  their  former  independence.  111. 
The  re-construction  of  Prussia,  assigning  to 
that  kingdom  a  frontier  on  the  Elbe.  IV'. 
The  cession  to  ,\ustria  of  the  maritime 
town  of  Trieste,  with  the  lilyrian  provinces. 
The  emancipation  of  Spain  and  Holland,  as 
matters  in  which  England,  no  party  to  the 
•  'ongress,  took  chief  interest,  was  not  stir- 
red for  the  present,  but  reserved  for  consid- 
eration at  the  general  peace.  A  conclud- 
ing article  stipulated  that  the  condition  of 
tiie  Kuropem  powers,  great  and  small,  as 
niiglit  be  settled  at  the  peace,  should  be 
guaranteed  to  all  and  each  of  them,  and  not 
innovated    upon  except  by  general  consent. 

Buonaparte  in  return  offered  much,  but 
most  of  his  cessions  were  cloeged  with 
conditions,  which  at  once  showed  how  un- 
willingly they  Wf>re  made,  and  seemed,  in 
most  cases,  to  provide  the  means  of  annul- 
ling them  when  times  should  be  favourable. 

I.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  Napo- 
leon agreed  to  yield  up,  but  stipulated  that 
Dantzic.  with  its  fortifications  demolished, 
shoiild  remain  a  frf-e  tfiwn,  and  that  Saxony 
should  be  indemnified  for  the  cession  of  the 
duchv,  at  the  expense  of  Prussia  and  .\ustria. 
II.  The  cession  of  the  lUyrian  provinces 
was  agreed  to,  but  the  sra-port  of  Trieste 
was  reserved.  111.  Contained  a  stipulation 
Ihat  the  German  Confederation  should  ex- 


tend to  the  Oder.    Lastly,  the  territory  of 
Denmark  was  to  be  guaranteed. 

Before  this  tardy  agreement  ,.0  grant 
some  of  the  terms  which  the  allies  had  de- 
manded, could  arrive  at  Prague,  the  lOtli  of 
August,  the  day  whrch  concluded  the  ar- 
mistice, had  expired,  and  Austria  had  pass- 
ed from  the  friendship  of  France  into  the 
Federation  of  the  Allies.  On  the  night  be- 
twixt iho  10:h  and  llth,  rockets  of  a  new 
anil  brilliant  kind  tlickered  in  the  air  from 
height  to  height,  betwixt  Prague  and  Tra- 
clienberg,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  to  an- 
nounce to  these  sovereigns  that  the  armis 
tice  was  broken  off. 

Metternich  and  Caulaincourt  still  continu 
ed  their  negotiations  ;  and  Napoleon  seem 
ed  on  a  sudden  sincerely  desirous  of  the 
peace  about  which  he  had  hitherto  trifled. 
Metternich  persisted  in  his  demand  of 
Trieste  and  the  Hanse  towns.  He  rejected 
the  extension  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Ithine,  as  a  demand  made  at  a  time  so  ill- 
chosen  as  to  be  nearly  ridiculous  ;  and  he 
required  that  the  independence  of  Germany 
should  be  declared  free,  as  well  as  that  of 
Switzerland. 

Buonaparte  at  length  consented  to  all 
these  demands,  which,  if  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted during  his  interview  with  Metter- 
nich, on  2Slh  June,  or  declared  to  the  Con- 
gress bct^ore  the  lOlh  .\ujust,  must  have 
availed  to  secure  peace.  It  is  probable,  ei- 
ther thoi*  K^ipoleon  was  unwilling  t'l  make 
his  mind  up  to  consent  to  terms  wnich  he 
thought  huiniiiating,  or  that  he  n.ade  the 
concessions  at  a  time  when  they  would  not, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  accepted,  in  ordiT  that 
he  might  obtain  the  chance  of  war,  yet  pre- 
serve with  his  subjects  the  credit  of  having 
been  willing  to  make  peace. 

It  has  been  said,  with  much  plausibility, 
that  the  allies,  on  their  part,  were  conSrm- 
ed  in  their  resolution  to  demand  high  terms, 
by  the  news  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Vit- 
toria,  and  the  probability,  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
might  be  soon  employed  in  the  invasion  of 
France.  Napoleon  entertained  tlie  same 
impression,  and  sent  Soult,  the  ablest  of  his 
generals,  to  make  a  stand,  if  possi'ble,  against 
the  victorious  English  general,  and  protect 
at  least  the  territory  of  France  itself.* 


*Tlie  court  of  Niipoleoii  were  amused  at  this 
time  by  an  incident  connected  willi  .Sonlt'sdenart- 
nre.  Aa  he  had  lieen  designed  lo  command  in  the 
Uerman  campaign,  iliis  new  dcslinali.in  compelled 
him  tu  sell  \ui  hi>rse.<,  and  make  >'uriuu3  otiier  in- 
riuivenioiil  sacrifices  lo  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
His  wife,  the  DuchesB  ofDulmatia,  n  I'ldy  of  a  spir- 
it equal  tb  that  of  the  preat  soldier  lo  whom  she 
w;n  weddeil,  went  l)nlilly  into  the  Kmperor's  pres- 
ence to  stale  her  grievances  ;  lo  insist  that  her 
husband  hud  l>een  subjected  to  too  much  fatiguing 
service,  and  lo  remonstrate  aijainst  his  heing  eni- 
pliiyed  in  the  Pyrenees.  "Go,  madam,"  said  Na- 
poleon sternly  ;  "  remember  that  I  am  not  youi 
husliand,  acid  if  I  were,  you  dared  not  use  metliua 
Go,  and  remember  il  is  a  wife's  duly  to  assist  lier 
husband,  nol  to  tease  liim."  Such  was  (with  eve- 
ry respect  lo  the  lady,  who  might,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  well  to  be  angry,)  the  iinpoiiul  "  Tamin| 
of  a  Stirew." 
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CHAP.  XSVII. 

Amount  and  distribution  of  the  French  Army  at  the  resuwption  of  Hostilities — Of  the 
Armies  uf  the  Allies. — Flan  of  the  Campaign  on  both  sides. — Relurn  of  Moreaufrom 
America,  to  join  the  Allies. — Attack  on  Dresden  by  the  Allies,  on  "iGth  August. — Na- 
poleon arrives  to  its  succour. — Battle  continued  on  the  21th. — Death  of  General  Mo- 
reau. — Defeat  and  Retreat  of  the  Allies,  with  great  loss. — Napoleon  returns  from  the 
pursuit  to  Dresden,  indisposed. —  Vandamme  attacks  the  Allies  at  Culm — is  opposed, 
and  driven  back  toiuurds  Feterswald. — Singular  Conflict  between  the  French  and 
Prussians  on  the  heights  of  Feterswald. —  Vandamme  is  Defeated  and  made  Pris- 
oner, with  great  loss. — Effects  of  the  victory  of  Cidm,  on  the  Allies — and  on  Napo- 
leon. 


At  no  period  during  the  armistice  had  tho 
nopcs  of  peace  been  so  probable,  as  to  sus- 
pend for  a  moment  the  most  active  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

Napoleon,  determined,  as  wc  have  already 
seen,  to  render  Dresden  the  centre  of  his 
operations,  had  exerted  the  utmost  industry 
in  converting  that  beautiful  capital  into  a 
species  of  citadel.  All  the  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  those  which  so 
much  adorned  the  public  gardens  and 
walks,  had  been  cut  down,  and  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  redoubts 
and  field-works,  secured  by  fosses  and  pal- 
isades, which  were  calculated  to  render 
the  city  very  defensible.  But,  besides 
Dresden  itself,  with  the  neighbouring 
mountain-fortresses,  the  French  Emperor 
possessed  as  strongly  fortified  places,  Tor- 
gau,  Wittembourg,  Magdeburg,  and  others 
on  the  Elbe,  which  secured  him  the  pos- 
session oi'the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of 
that  river.  He  had  established  an  en- 
trenched camp  at  the  celebrated  position 
of  Pirna,  and  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over 
ine  ElLie,  near  Kcrnigstein,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  communication  betwixt 
that  mountain-fortress  and  the  fort  of 
Stolpen.  This  showed  Napoleon's  appre- 
hension of  an  attack  from  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  behind  which  the  Austrians  had 
been  assembling  their  army.  In  this  des- 
tined battle-ground  Napoleon  assembled 
the  young  conscripts,  who  continued  to 
potir  from  the  IVench  frontier  ;  and  who, 
by  a  singularly  ingenious  species  of  combi- 
nation, w«re  learning  the  duties  of  their 
new-condition,  even  while,  with  arms  in 
their  hands  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
marching  to  the  field  of  action.* 

In  the  beginning  of  August.  Napoleon 
had  assembled  about  250,000  men  in  Saxo- 
ny and  Silesia.  This  great  force  was  sta- 
tioned so  as  best  to  confront  the  enemy  on 


*  According  to  orders  accurately  calculated,  the 
littS.e  bmuU  of  recruits,  sotting  off  from^dirt'erent 
points,  or  depots,  on  the  frontier,  met  together  at 
places  assigned,  and,  as  their  numhers  increased 
by  each  successive  junction,  were  formed  first  into 
cuni|i;inie3,  next  into  battalions,  and  last  into  regi- 
niiiiis;  learning,  of  course,  to  practise  succes- 
f  iw'ly  llie  duties  belonging  to  these  various  bodies. 
When  they  joined  the  army,  these  combinations, 
which  had  but  been  adopted  temporarily,  were 
laid  aside,  the  union  of  the  marching  battalion 
dissolved,  and  the  conscripts  distriliutod  among 
olil  regiments,  wlioso  examido  might  complete 
the  discipline  which  they  had  thus  learned  in  a  gen- 
tral  way. 


the  points  where  they  had  assembled  their 
troops.  At  Leipsic,  there  were  collected 
60,000  men,  under  command  of  Oudinot. 
.\t  Loewenberg,  Goldberg,  Bantzlau,  and 
other  towns  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
were  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Mac- 
donald.  Another  army  of  50,000  were 
quartered  in  Lusatia,  nearZittau.  St.  Cyr, 
with  -0,000,  was  stationed  near  Pirna,  to 
observe  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
passes  through  which  the  Elbe  discharges 
its  waters  upon  Saxony.  In  Dresden  the 
Emperor  himself  lay  with  his  Guard, 
amounting  to  25,000  men,  the  flower  of  his 
army.  Besides  these  hosts,  Buonaparte  had 
a  considerable  army  in  Italy  under  tho 
Viceroy  Eugene ;  and  25,000  Bavarian* 
were  assembled  as  an  army  of  reserve,  un- 
der CJeneral  Wrede.  Almost  all  his  old 
lieutenants,  who  had  fought,  and  won  so 
often  in  his  cause,  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend this  important  war  ;  and  even  Murat, 
who  had  been  on  indifferent  terms  with  his 
relative,  came  anew  from  his  beautiful  cap- 
ital of  Naples,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
wielding  his  sabre  against  his  old  friends  the 
Cossacks. 

The  preparations  of  the  allies  were  upon 
a  scale  equally  ample.  The  accession  of 
the  Austrians  had  placed  at  disposal  in  Bo- 
hemia 120,000  men,  to  whom  the  allies 
joined  80,000  Russians  and  I'russians.  which 
brought  the  whole  force  to  200,000  men. 
Schwartzenberg  had  been  selected  to  com- 
mand this  which  was  called  the  Grand  Ar- 
my of  the  Allies, — a  judicious  choice,  not 
only  as  a  fitting  compliment  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  had  joined  the  confederacy 
at  so  critical  a  moment,  but  on  account  of 
Schwartzenberg's  military  talents,  his  ex- 
cellent sound  sense,  penetration,  good  hu- 
mour, and  placidity  of  temper;  qualities 
essential  in  every  general,  but  especially  in 
him  upon  whom  reposes  the  delicate  duty 
of  commanding  an  army  composed  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  This  large  host  lay  in  and 
about  Prague,  and,  concealed  by  the  chain 
of  hills  called  the  Erzgebirgc,  was  ready  to 
rush  into  Saxony  so  soon  as  an  opportunity 
should  oficr  of  surprising  Dresden. 

The  other  moiety  of  the  original  invading 
army,  amounting  to  80,000,  consisting  ot 
Russians  and  Prussians,  called  the  Army  of 
Silesia,  and  commanded  by  Blucher,  de« 
fended  the  frontier  of  that  country,  and  the 
road  to  Breslau.  Nearer  the  gates  of  Ber- 
lin was  the  (^rown  Prince  of  Sweden,  with 
an  army  consisting  of  30,000  Swedes,  and 
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about  C0,000  Prussians  and  Piussians  ;  the 
former  being  tlie  corps  of  Bulow  and  Tau- 
cnzein  ;  the  litter  those  of  \Vinzenjerode 
and  Woronzoti'.  Besides  these  armies. 
Walmoden,  with  a  force  consisting  of  30,000 
Kiissians,  Prussians,  and  insurgent  Ger- 
mans, was  at  Schwerin,  in  the  Ducliv  of 
Mecklcnberg  ;  Hiller,  with  40,000  Austri- 
ans,  watched  the  Italian  army  of  the  Vice- 
roy ;  and  the  Prince  of  Reuss  confronted 
the  Bavarian  troops  with  an  army  equal  in 
strength  to  Wrede's  own. 

The  allies  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
operations  equally  cautious  and  ctfcctivc. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
sketched  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  revised  and  approved  by  the 
celebrated  Moreau.  That  renowned  French 
general  had  been  induced,  by  the  complex- 
ion of  matters  in  Europe,  and  the  invitation 
of  Russia,  to  leave  .\merica,  join  the  cam;) 
of  the  allies,  and  bring  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  for  which  he  was  so  fa- 
mous, to  enlighten  their  military  councils. 
His  conduct  in  thus  passing  over  to  the 
camp  of  France's  enemies,  has  been  ably 
defended  by  some  as  the  act  of  a  patri'  t 
who  desired  to  destroy  the  despotism  which 
had  been  established  in  his  country,  while 
others  have  censured  him  for  arming 
against  his  native  land,  in  revenge  for  un- 
worthy usage  which  tie  had  received  from 
its  ruier.  Much  of  the  justice  of  the  case 
must  rest  upon  what  wc  cannot  know — the 
purpose,  namely,  of  Moreau,  in  case  of  ul- 
I'niatc  success.  He  certainly  had  not,  as 
Bernadotte  might  plead,  acquired  such 
riglits  in,  and  such  obligations  to,  another 
country,  as  to  supersede  the  natur.al  claims 
of  his  birth-place.  Yet  he  might  be  justifi- 
ed in  the  eye  of  patriotism,  if  his  ultimate 
objt'f  t  really  was  to  restore  France  to  a  ra- 
tional degree  of  liberty,  under  a  regulated 
government  ;  and  such  it  is  slated  to  have 
been.  Any  purpose  short  of  this  must 
leave  him  guilty  of  the  charge  of  having 
sacrificed  his  duty  to  his  country  to  his  pri- 
vate revenge.  He  was,  however,  highly 
honoured  by  the  F.mperor  of  Russia  in  par- 
ticular; and  his  presence  was  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  great  accession  to  the  council 
of  war  of  the  allies. 

So  many  men  of  talent,  and  two  of  them 
masteru  of  the  French  tactics,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  divining  the  mode  in  which  Buo- 
naparte meant  to  conduct  the  present  cam- 
paign. They  easily  saw  that  he  intended 
to  join  his  strong  and  efTective  reserve 
of  the  fiuard  to  any  of  the  armies  placed 
on  the  fiontier  of  Saxony  where  a  point  of 
attack  presented  itself;  and  thus  advance 
upon,  over-power,  and  destroy  the  enemy 
whom  he  should  find  in  frot.t,  as  the  hunt- 
ed ti.'er  springs  upon  the  victim  which  ho 
has  selected  out  of  the  circle  of  hunters, 
who  scrround  him  with  protended  apears. 
To  meet  this  mode  of  attack,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  thf,  means  of  the  al- 
lied armies  being  defeated  successively  and 
in  d'-tail,  it  was  resolved  that  the  general 
against  whom  Buonaparte's  first  etFort 
should  be  lirccted.  should  on  no  accou'it 
accept  of    the  proffered   battle,  but.  with- 


drawing his  troops  before  the  F.mperor, 
should  decoy  him  as  far  as  possible  in  pur- 
suit, while  at  the  same  tune  the  other  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  should  advance  upon  his 
rear,  destroy  his  communications,  and 
finally  effect  their  purpose  of  closing  round 
him  in  every  direction. 

The  Grand  Army,  commanded  by 
Schwartzenberg  was  particularly  directed  to 
this  latter  ta«k,  because,  while  it  would  have 
been  d:ingerous  in  INapoleon  on  that  point 
to  have  sought  them  out  by  storming  the 
mountain-passes  of  Bohemia,  nothing  could 
be  more  easy  for  Schwartzenberg  than  to 
rush  dow-n  upon  Dresden  when  Buona[)arte 
should  leave  that  city  uncovered,  for  how- 
ever short  an  interval. 

Blucher  was  the  first  who,  advancing  from 
Silesia,  and  menacing  the  armies  of  Mac- 
donald  and  Ney,  induced  Buonaparte  to 
march  to  join  them  with  his  (iuard,  and  with 
a  great  body  of  cavalry  commanded  by  La- 
tour  Maubourg.  He  left  Dresden  on  the  I.5th 
.\ugust ;  he  threw  bridges  over  the  Bober, 
and  advanced  with  rapidilv,  bringingforward 
Macdonnld's  division  in  aid  of  his  own  force. 
But  the  Prussian  general  was  faithful  to  the 
plan  laid  down.  He  made  an  admirable  re- 
treat across  the  Kutzbach,  admitting  the 
French  to  nothing  but  skirmishes,  in  which 
the  allies  had  some  advantage.  Finally,  he 
established  himself  in  a  position  on  the 
river  Niessc,  near  Jauer,  so  as  to  cover 
Silesia  and  its  capital. 

On  the  21st  August,  Napoleon  learned  the 
interesting  news,  that  while  he  was  press- 
ing forward  on  the  retreating  Prussians, 
Dresden  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
taken.  His  Guards  had  instant  orders  to  re- 
turn to  Saxony.  He  himself  set  out  early 
on  the  23d.  It  was  full  time,  for  .Schwart- 
zenberg, with  whom  came  the  Sovereigns 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  General 
Moreau,  had  descended  from  Bohemia, 
and,  concentrating  their  Grand  Army  on 
the  left  bank  of  tlie  Eihe,  were  already  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  13resden,  Napoleon's 
point  of  support  and  the  pivot  of  his  opera- 
tions. Leaving,  therefore,  to  Macdonald  the 
task  of  controlling  Blucher.  the  F.mperor  set 
out  witli  the  elite  of  his  army  ;  yet,  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  exert,  very  nearly  came 
too  late  to  save  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

General  St.  Cyr,  who  had  been  left  with 
about  20.000  men  to  observe  the  Bohemi- 
an passes,  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a 
st  ind,  when  they  poured  out  ujion  him  six  or 
seven  times  his  own  number.  He  threw  him- 
self with  his  troops  into  Dresden,  in  hopes, 
by  means  of  its  recent  fortifications,  to  de- 
fend it  until  the  arrival  of  Napoleon.  The 
allies  having  found  little  resistance  on 
their  march,  displayed  their  huge  army  be- 
fore the  city,  divided  into  four  columns, 
about  four  o'clock  on  the  25th  August  and 
instantly  commenced  the  assault.  If  they 
should  be  al)le  to  take  Dresden  before  it 
could  be  relieved  by  Buonaparte,  the  war 
might  be  considered  as  nearly  ended,  since 
they  would  in  that  case  obt  lin  complete 
command  of  his  line  of  communication 
with  France,  and  liad  at  their  mercy  his  ro 
cruils  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 
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The  scheme  of  attack  was  excellently 
•aid,  but  the  allied  generals  did  not  pursue 
it  with  the  necessary  activity.  The  signal 
for  onset  sliould  have  been  given  instantly, 
yet  they  paused  for  the  arrival  of  Klenau, 
with  an  additional  corps  d'armee,  and  the 
assault  was  postponed  until  next  morn- 
\ng. 

On  the  2dth,  at  break  of  day,  the  allies 
advanced  in  six  columns  under  a  tremen- 
dous '^re.  They  carried  a  great  redoubt 
neat  the  city-gate  of  Dippoldiswaide,  and 
soon  after  another ;  they  closed  on  the 
French  on  every  point  ;  the  bombs  and 
balls  began  to  fall  thick  on  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  terrified  city;  and,  in  engag- 
ing all  his  reserves,  St.  Cyr,  whose  conduct 
was  heroical,  felt  he  had  yet  too  few  men 
%  to  defend  works  of  such  extent.  It  was  at 
this  crisis,  while  although  a  surrender  was 
inevitable,  that  columns,  rushing  forward 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  torront,  were  seen 
advancing  on  Dresden  from  the  right  side 
of  the  Elbe,  sweeping  over  its  magnificent 
bridges,  and  pressing  through  the  streets, 
to  engage  in  the  defence  of  the  almost 
overpowered  city.  The  Child  of  Destiny 
himself  was  beheld  amidst  his  soldiers, 
who,  far  from  exhibiting  fatigue,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  forced  march  from  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  demmded,  with  loud 
cries,  to  be  led  into  immediate  battle.  Napo- 
leon halted  to  reassuie  the  King  of  Saxony, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  the  destruction 
of  his  capital,  while  his  troops,  marching 
through  the  city,  halted  on  the  western 
side,  at  those  avenues,  from  which  it  was 
dssigned  they  should  debouche  upon  the 
enemy. 

Two  sallies  were  then  made  under  Na- 
poleon's eye,  by  Ney  and  Mortier.  'i'he 
one  column,  pouring  from  the  gate  of  Plau- 
en,  attacked  the  allies  on  the  left  tiank; 
the  others,  issuing  from  that  of  Pirna,  as- 
sailed their  right.  The  Prussians  were 
dislodged  from  an  open  space,  called  the 
(ireat  (iarden,  which  covered  their  advance 
upon  the  ramparts  ;  and  the  war  began  al- 
ready to  change  its  face,  the  allies  drawinji 
ofi"  from  the  points  they  had  attacked  so 
fiercely,  where  they  found  them  secured  by 
these  unexpected  defenders.  They  remain- 
ed, however,  in  front  of  each  other,  the 
sentinels  on  each  side  being  in  close  vi- 
cinity, until  next  morning. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  battle  w.is  re- 
newed under  torrents  of  rain,  and  amid  a 
tempest  of  wind.  Napoleon,  manccuvring 
with  excellence  altogether  his  own,  caused 
his  troops,  now  increased  by  concentration 
to  nearly  200,000  men,  to  file  out  from  the 
city  upon  ditlerent  points,  the  several  col- 
umns diverging  from  each  other  like  the 
eticks  of  a  fin  when  it  is  expanded  ;  and 
thus  directed  them  upon  such  points  .as 
eeemed  most  assailable  along  the  allies' 
whole  position,  which  occupied  the  heights 
from  Plauen  to  Strehlen.  In  this  manner, 
his  plan  assisted  by  the  stormy  weather, 
which  served  to  conceal  his  movements,  he 
commenced  an  attack  upon  both  Hanks  of 
Ihe  enemy.  On  the  left  he  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage, frono  a  lir^e  interval  left  in  the  al- 


lied line,  to  receive  the  division  of  Klenau, 
who  were  in  the  act  of  coming  up,  but  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  bad 
weather,  and  their  muskets  rendered  al- 
most unserviceable.  In  the  meanwhile,  as 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  continued  on  both 
sides,  Napoleon  observed  one  of  the  batte- 
ries of  the  Young  Guard  slacken  its  fire. 
Cieneral  (lourgaud,  sent  to  inquire  the  cause, 
brought  information  that  the  guns  were 
placed  too  low  to  reply  with  advantage  to 
the  enemy's  fire  from  the  high  ground,  and 
that  the  balls  from  the  French  battery  were 
most  of  them  lost  in  the  earth.  "  Fire  on, 
nevertheless,"  was  the  Emperor's  reply  •, 
"  we  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my on  that  point." 

The  fire  was  resumed,  and  from  an  extra- 
ordinary movement  amongst  the  troops  on 
the  hill,  the  French  became  aware  that 
some  person  of  high  rank  had  been  struck 
down.  Napoleon  supposed  that  the  suffer- 
er must  be  Schwartzenberg.  Ke  paid  him 
a  tribute  of  regret,  and  added,  witii  the  sort 
of  superstition  peculiar  to  his  mind,  "  lie, 
then,  was  the  victim  whom  the  fatal  fire  at 
the  ball  indicated  ?*  I  always  regarded  it 
as  a  presage — it  is  now  plain  whom  itcou- 
cerned." 

Next  morning,  however,  a  peasant  brought 
to  Napoleon  more  precise  accounts.  The 
officer  of  distinction  had  both  legs  shattered 
by  the  fatal  bullet — he  was  transported  from 
the  field  on  a  bier  composed  of  lances — tiie 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  Kirig  of  Prussia  had 
expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  solici- 
tude. The  man  ended  this  account  by 
bringing  the  fallen  officer's  dog,  a  gray- 
hound,  whose  collar  bore  the  name  of  Mo- 
reau.  This  great  tfeneral  died  a  few  days 
afterwards,  having  suffered  amputation  of 
the  wounded  limbs,  which  he  bore  with 
great  fortitude.  His  talents  and  personal 
worth  were  undisputed,  and  those  who. 
more  bold  than  we  are,  shall  decide  that 
his  conduct  in  one  instance  too  much  re- 
sembled that  of  Coriolanus  and  the  Consta- 
ble of  Bourbon,  must  yet  allow  that  the 
fault,  like  that  of  those  great  men,  was 
atoned  for  by  an  early  and  a  violent  death. 

Moreau  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan 
on  which  the  attack  on  Dresden  was  con- 
ducted. His  death  must,  therefore,  have 
disconcerted  it.  But  besides  tliis,  the  al- 
lies had  calculated  upon  Buonaparte's  ab- 
sence, and  upon  the  place  being  slightly  de- 
fended. They  were  disappointed  in  both 
resoects ;  and  his  sudden  arrival  at  the 
head  of  a  choice,  if  not  a  numerous  army, 
had  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bat. They  had  become  defenders  at  the 
very  time  when  they  reckoned  on  being  as- 
sailants ;  and  their  troops,  particularly  the 
.\ustrians,  who  had  in  former  wars  received 
such  (Ireailful  cause  to  recollect  Ihe  name 
of  Napoleon,  were  discouraged.  Even  if 
they  repelled  the  French  into  Dresden,  the* 
had  provided  no  magaziiiea  of  support  is 
front  of  it,  should  the  allied  army  be  design- 
ed to  remain  there.     .lomini,  the  celebrated 

•»  Civen  on  arcmint  of  the  mnrriaso  of  NapoW 
on  auJ  Maiia  Louisa.     Soe  p.  71. 
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Swiss  engineer,  who  had  exchanged,  some 
short  time  before,  the  service  of  Napoleon 
for  that  of  the  F.niperor  Alexander,  propos- 
ed the  daring  plan  of  changing  the  front  of 
the  army  during  the  action,  and  attacking  in 
force  the  left  of  the  French,  which  might 
have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But 
the  experiment  was  thought,  with  some  jus- 
tice, too  perilous  to  be  attempted,  with  a 
discouraged  and  disordered  army.  A  re- 
treat was,  therefore,  resolved  upon,  and, 
owing  to  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  close  pursuit  of  the  French,  it  was 
a  disastrous  one.  The  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  French  had  established  the  King 
of  Naples  on  the  western  road  to  Bohemia, 
bvFrcvberg;  and  V^andamme,  with  a  strong 
division,  blocked  up  that  which  led  directly 
southward  up  the  Elbe,  by  Pirna. 

The  two  principal  roads  being  thus  clos- 
ed against  Schwartzcnberg  and  his  army, 
nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  retreat 
through  the  interval  between  these  high- 
ways by  such  country  paths  as  they  could 
find,  which,  bad  in  themselves,  had  been 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  weather. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  French  in  every 
direction,  and  lost,  what  had  of  late  been 
unusual,  a  great  niTmbcr  of  prisoners.  Sev- 
en or  eight   thousand  of  the  French  were 

'led  and  wounded  ;  but  the  losp  ••f  the  al- 
es was  as  great,  while  their  prisoners,  >'- 
Tost  all  Austrians,  amounted  to  from  l;>, 
OO  to  15.f)00.  This  is  admitted  by  Bou- 
ourlin  The  French  carry  the  loss  to  50,- 
XK),  which  is  an  obvious  exaggeration  ;  but 
Talf  the  number  does  not  probably  exceed 
Jie  real  extent  of  the  loss.  It  is  singular, 
Qowcver,  that  in  such  roads  as  have  been 
described,  thf  allies,  out  of  more  than  one 
hundred  L'uns  which  they  brought  into  posi- 
tion, should  have  lost  only  twenty-six.  It 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  battle  with  i.mpor- 
tant  consequences,  such  as  had  not  of  late 
resulted  from  any  of  Napoleon's  great  victo- 
ries. It  proved,  indeed,  the  last  favour  of 
an  unmixed  character  which  fortune  reserv- 
ed for  her  ancient  favourite,  and  it  had  all 
the  dazzling  rapidity  and  resistless  strength 
of  an  unexpected  thunderbolt. 

Having  seen  this  brilliant  day  to  a  close. 
Napoleon  returned  to  Dresden  on  horseback, 
his  gray  capote  and  slouched  hat  streaming 
with  water,  while  the  indifferent  appear- 
ance of  his  horse  and  furniture,  his  awk- 
ward seat  and  carriage,  made  a  sinvrular  con- 
tT3Hl  with  those  of  Murat,  whose  bearing  as 
a  horseman  was  inini'.tahle,  and  whose  bat- 
tle-dress was  always  distinguished  by  its 
theatrical  finery. 

The  venerable  King  of  Saxony  received 
bis  deliverer  with  rapture,  for  to  him,  per- 
sonally, Buonaparte  certainly  was  such, 
though  cnnfidered  by  many  of  his  subjects 
In  a  very  different  light.  Napoleon  behav- 
ed generously  after  the  action,  distributing 
money  amontjst  the  citizens  of  Dresden, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  cannonade,  and 
carsing  the  createst  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
wnundjd  and  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
allies. 

The  next  morning  this  ever-vigilant  spir- 
it waa   again  on  hcrsebazk,  directing  hia 


victorious  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  despattJied  in  different  columns, 
to  pursue  the  allies  on  the  broken  roads  by 
which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
to  allow  them  no  rest  nor  refuge.  No  frame, 
even  of  iron,  could  have  supported  the  fa- 
tigues of  both  mind  and  body  to  wiiich  Na- 
poleon had  subjected  himself  within  the 
last  three  or  four  days.  He  was  perpetual- 
ly exposed  to  the  storm,  and  had  rarely  ta- 
ken rest  or  refreshment.  He  is  also  stated 
to  have  suffered  from  having  eaten  hastily 
some  food  of  a  coarse  and  indigestible  qual- 
ity.* Through  one  or  other,  or  the  whole 
of  these  causes  combined.  Napoleon  be- 
came very  much  indisposed,  and  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  in  his  carriage  to 
Dresden,  instead  of  remaining  at  Pima, 
mo.'-e  close  in  the  rear  of  his  pursuing  bat- 
talions, to  direct  their  motions.  The 
French  officers,  at  least  some  of  them,  as- 
cribe to  this  circumstance,  as  the  primary 
cause,  a  great,  critical,  and  most  unexpect- 
ed misfortune,  which  befell  his  arms  at  this 
time. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  French  still 
continued  to  push  their  advantages.  The 
King  of  Naples,  Marmont,  and  St.  Cyr, 
were  each  pressing  upon  the  pursuit  of  the 
columns  of  the  allies,  to  which  they  had 
been  severally  attached.  A  corps  d'armee, 
of  .about  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  V'and:imnie,  whose 
character  as  a  general,  for  skill,  determined 
bravery,  and  ."ftivity,  was  respected,  while 
he  was  detested  by  the  Germans  on  account 
of  his  rudeness  and  rapacity,  and  disliked 
by  his  comrades  because  of  the  ferocious 
obstinacy  of  his  disposition. t  With  this 
man,  who,  not  without  some  of  the  good 
qualities  which  distinguished  Buonaparte's 
officers,  presented  even  a  caricature  of  the 
vices  ascribed  to  thorn,  the  misfortunes  of 
his  master  in  this  campaign  were  destined 
to  commence. 

Vandamme  had  advanced  as  far  as  Peters- 
wald,  a  small  town  in  the  Erzgebirge,  or 
Bohemian  mountains,  forcing  before  him  a 
column  of  Russians,  feeble  in  number,  but 
excellent  in  point  of  character  and  disci- 
pline, commanded  by  Count  Ostcnnann, 
who  weac  retreating  upon  Toplitz.  This 
town  was  the  point  on  which  all  the  retir- 
ing, some  of  which  might  be  almost  termed 
the  fugitive,  divisions  of  the  allies  were  di- 
recting their  course.     If  Vandamme  could 


*  To  be  precise, — ashoulilcr  of  mutton,  st'jfTed 
with  garlic,  was  tlie  onlyliiiiier  \iliich  his  attend- 
ants coulii  procure  for  him  on  the  "JTth.  Mahom- 
et, wlio  was  a  favourite  of  Napoleon,  siifTireil  \tf 
imlulging  in  similar  viand-i  Btit  the  siioiilJer  ol 
mutton,  in  the  case  of  the  .-XralMan  prophet,  hart 
the  coiiilescensiun  to  give  its  consumer  warning 
of  its  (leli'tcrious  rjualitie!,  though  not  till  he  had 
eaten  too  ninch  for  his  health. 

t  TheAlilxj  do  I'radt  represents  Vandamme  at 
Wnrsaw  as  boatin;;  with  liis  own  hand  a  priest, 
the  secretary  of  a  I'olish  hishop,  f.>r  not  having  fur- 
nished him  with  a  Hupply  of  tokay,  although  lira 
poor  man  \f\\  to  plead  in  excuse  that  King  Jeroina 
hid  the  day  before  carried  olf  all  that  was  in  lh» 
C4d!ar.  A  saying  was  Rscri')3l  to  Buonaparte 
"  that  if  heh.id  bud  two  Van  lammeiin  bis  setvioe 
must  have  laaJe  llie  one  hang  Ilia  otlier." 
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have  defeated  Ostermann,  and  carried  this 
place,  he  might  Iiave  established  himself, 
with  his  corps  of  30,000  men,  on  the  on\y 
road  practicable  for  artillery,  by  which  the 
allies  could  march  to  Prague  ;  so  that  they 
must  either  have  remained  inclosed  be- 
tween his  corps  d'armee,  and  those  of  the 
other  French  generals  who  pressed  on  their 
rear,  or  else  they  must  have  abandoned  their 
guns  and  baggage,  and  endeavoured  to  cross 
the  mountains  by  such  wild  tracks  as  were 
used  only  by  shepherds  and  peasants. 

It  was  on  the  29th,  in  the  morning,  that, 
acting  under  so  strong  a  temptation  as  we 
have  mentioned,  Vandamme  had  the  temer- 
ity to  descend  the  hill  from  Peterswald,  to 
tiie  village  of  Culm,  which  is  situated  in  a 
very  deep  vailey  betwixt  that  town  and 
Toplitz.  As  he  advanced  towards  Toplitz, 
it  appeared  that  his  plan  was  about  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  persons  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  members  of  their  cabinet,  and  the  whole 
depot  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies 
Beemed  now  within  his  clutch,  and,  already 
alarmed,  his  expected  prey  were  beginning 
to  attempt  tlieir  escape  in  ditferent  direc- 
tions. Vandamme  seemed  within  a  iiand's 
grasp  of  the  prize  ;  for  his  operation,  if  com- 
plete, must  have  totally  disorganized  the 
allied  army,  and  the  French  might  perhaps 
have  pursued  them  to  the  very  gales  of 
Prague,  nay,  of  Vienna.  The  French  ad- 
vanced-guard was  within  half  a  league  of 
Toplitz,  when  of  a  sudden  Count  Oster- 
mann, who  had  hitherto  retreated  slowly, 
halted,  like  a  wild  boar  brought  to  bay,  ami 
commenced  the  most  obstinate  and  intle.xi- 
ole  resistance.  His  troops  were  few,  but. 
as  already  said,  of  excellent  quality,  being 
a  part  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Guard,  whom 
their  commander  gave  to  understand  that 
the  safety  of  their  fatlier  (as  the  Russians 
affectionately  term  the  Emperor,)  depended 
upon  their  maintaining  their  ground.  Nev- 
er was  the  saying  of  Frederick  II.,  that  the 
Prussians  might  be  slain,  but  not  routed, 
more  completely  verified.  They  stood  firm 
as  a  grove  of  pines  opposed  to  the  tempest, 
while  Vandamme  led  down  corps  after 
corps,  to  support  his  furious  and  repeated 
attacks,  until  at  length  he  had  brought  his 
very  last  reserves  i'rom  the  commanding 
ground  of  Peterswald,  and  accumulated 
them  in  the  deep  valley  between  Culm  and 
.Toplitz.  The  brave  Ostermann  had  lost  an 
arm  in  the  action,  and  his  grenadiers  had 
suffered  severely  ;  but  they  had  gained  the 
time  necessary.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who 
now  approached  the  scene  of  action, 
brought  up  the  first  columns  of  the  Russians 
to  their  support;  Schwartzenberg  sent  oth- 
er succours  ;  and  \'andamnie,  in  his  turn, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  retreated  to  Culm 
as  night  closed. 

Prudence  would  have  recommended  to 
the  French  to  have  continued  their  retreat 
during  the  night  to  the  heights  of  Peters- 
wald; but,  expecting  probably  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  French  columns  of  pur- 
suit, morning  found  Vandaninu;  in  the  val- 
l(-y  of  (;ulm.  where  night  had  set  upon  him. 
In  the  uicaiiitjjne.  bI'H  greater  numbers  of 


the  allied  corps,  which  were  wandering 
through  these  mountain  regions,  repaired  to 
the  banners  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Barclay, 
and  the  attack  was  renewed  upon  tiie  French 
column  at  break  of  day  on  the  30th,  with 
a  superiority  of  force,  with  which  it  was 
fruitless  to  contend.  Vandamme  therefore 
disposed  himself  to  retreat  .towards  the 
lieij^hts  of  Peterswald,  Irora  which  he  had 
descended.  But  at  this  moment  took 
place  one  of  the  most  singular  accidents 
which  distinguished  this  eventful  war. 

Among  other  corps  d'armee  of  the  allies, 
which  were  making  their  way  through  the 
mountains,  to  rally  to  the  main  body  as  they 
best  could,  was  that  of  the  Prussian  Gener- 
al Kleist,  who  had  evaded  the  pursuit  of  St. 
Cyr,  by  throwing  him^slf  into  the  wood  of 
Schoenwald,  out  of  which  he  debouched 
on  the  position  of  Peterswald,  towards 
which  Vandamme  was  making  his  retreat. 
VVliile,  therefore,  Vandamme's  retreating 
columns  were  ascending  the  heights,  the 
ridge  which  they  proposed  to  gain  was  seen 
suddenly  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Kleist, 
in  such  a  state  of  disorder  as  announced 
they  were  escaped  from  some  pressing  scene 
of  danger,  or  hurrying  on  to  some  hasty  at- 
tack. 

When  the  Prussians  came  in  sight  of  the 
F'rench,  they  conceived  that  the  latter  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  oft" 
and  instead  of  taking  a  position  on  the 
heights  to  intercept  Vandamme,  they  de- 
termined, it  would  seem,  to  precipitate 
themselves  down,  break  their  way  through 
his  troops,  and  force  themselves  on  to 
Toplitz.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French, 
seeing  their  way  interrupted,  formed  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard  to  KIcisl's 
corps,  which  the  Prussians  had  done  con- 
cerning them  ;  and  each  army  being  bent 
on  making  its  way  through  that  opposed  to 
them,  the  Prussians  rushed  down  the  hill, 
while  the  French  ascended  it  with  a  brave- 
ry of  despair,  that  supplied  the  advantage  of 
ground. 

The  two  armies  were  thus  hurled  on 
each  other  like  two  conflicting  mobs,  en- 
closed in  a  deep  and  narrow  road,  forming 
the  descent  along  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
The  onset  of  the  French  horse,  under  Cor- 
bineau,  was  so  desperate,  that  many  or  most 
of  them  broke  through,  although  the  acclivi- 
ty against  which  they  advanced  would  not 
in  other  circumstances  have  permitted 
them  to  ascend  at  a  trot;  and  the  guns  of 
the  Prussians  were  lor  a  moment  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  slew  many  of  the 
artillerymen.  The  Prussians,  however, 
soon  rallied,  and  the  two  struggling  bodies 
again  mixing  together,  fought  less  for  the 
purpose  of  victory  or  slaughter,  than  to 
force  their  way  through  each  other's  ranks, 
and  escape  in  opposite  directions.  All  be- 
came for  a  time  a  mass  of  confusion,  the 
Prussian  sienerals  finding  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  French— the  French  olficers 
in  the  centre  of  the  Prussians.  Put  the 
armv  of  tlie  Russians,  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  Vandamme.  appearing  in  his  rear,  put  an 
end  to  this  singular  contlicl.  tienerali 
Vandamme,   Ilaxo,  and  Ciuyot,  wore  madi 
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prisoners,  with  two  eagles  and  7000  prison- 
ers, besides  a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  army, 
many  of  whom,  however,  afterwards  re- 
joined their  eagles. 

The  victory  of  Culm,  an  event  so  unex- 
pected and  important  in  a  military  view, 
was  beyond  appreciation  in  the  consequen- 
r.cs  whicli  it  produced  upon  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  allied  troops.  Bei'ore  this  most 
propitious  event,  they  were  retiring  as  a 
routed  army, the  officers  and  soldiers  com- 
plaining of  their  generals,  and  their  gener- 
als of  each  other.  But  now  their  note  was 
entirely  altered,  and  they  could  sing  songs 
of  triumph,  and  appeal  to  the  train  of  guns 
and  long  columns  of  prisoners,  in  support 
of  the  victory  which  they  claimed.  The 
spirits  of  all  were  reconciled  to  the  eager 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  hopes  of 
liberation  spread  wider  and  wider  through 
(iermany.  The  other  French  corps  d'arinee, 
on  the  contrary,  fearful  of  committing 
themselves  as  N'andamme  had  done,  paused 
on  arriving  at  the  verge  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  and  followed  no  farther  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  battle  of  Dresden.  The 
King  of  Naples  halted  at  Sayda,  Marmont 
at  Zinnwalde,  and  St.  Cyr  at  Liebenau. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der remained  at  Toplitz. 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  this  ca- 
lamity, however  unexoected,  with  the  im- 
perturbable calmness  which  was  one  of  his 
distinguished    qualities.       General    Corbi- 


neau,  who  commanded  in  the  singular 
charge  of  the  cavalry  up  the  hill  of  Peters- 
wald,  presented  himself  before  the  Empe- 
ror in  the  condition  in  whfch  he  escaped 
from  the  field,  covered  with  his  own  blood 
and  that  of  the  enemy,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  Prussian  sabre,  which  in  tiie  thick 
of  the  melee,  he  had  exchanged  for  his 
own.  Napoleon  listened  composedly  to 
the  details  he  had  to  give.  "  One  should 
make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy," 
he  said,  "  where  it  is  impossible,  as  in 
V'andanime's  case,  to  oppose  to  him  a  bul- 
wark of  steel.''  He  then  anxiously  exam- 
ined the  instructions  to  Vand;imme,  to  dis- 
cover if  anything  had  inadvertently  slipped 
into  the.m,  to  encourage  the  false  step 
which  that  general  had  taken.  But  noth- 
ing was  found  which  could  justify  or  author- 
ize his  advancing  beyond  I'cterswaid,  al- 
though the  chance  of  possessing  himself  of 
Toplitz  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  a 
strong  temptation. 

"  This  is  the  fate  of  war,''  said  Buona- 
parte, turning  to  Murat.  "  Exalted  in  the 
morning,  low  enough  before  night.  Tirere 
is  but  one  step  between  triumph  and  ruin." 
He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  map  which 
lay  before  him,  took  his  compass,  and  re- 
peated, in  a  reverie,  the  following  verses  : — 

J'ai  servi,  nommnnde,  vaincu  quaranto  annics  ; 
Du  monde,  entre  mes  mains,  j'ai  vu  l-'a  Joitinee^i, 
Et  j'ai  toujours  connu  qu'en  chaque  ev«:iomeiit 
Le  deslia  des  etats  depoiidait  d'uii  inument. 
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The  advires  which  arrived  at  Dresden  from 
the  north  of  (Iermany,  wore  no  balm  to  the 
bad  tidings  from  Bohemia.  We  must  ne- 
cessarily treat  with  brevity  the  high  deeds 
of  arms  performed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Napoleon's  person,  great  as  was 
their  influence  upon  his  fortunes. 

Mareschal  Blucher,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, retreated  .across  the  river  Katzbach,  to 
avo'd  the  en^agfmont  which  the  E:.iperor 
of  France  endi-avoured  to  press  upon  him. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  .Sweden,  on  the  other 
hanil.  had  his  head-qnartors  at  Potsdam. 
Napoleon,  when  departing  to  euiv;nur  Dres- 
den, on  the  tJlsl  of  .\ii2U«t,  left  orders  for 
Oudinot  to  advance  on  Berlin,  and  for  Mac- 
donald  to  march  upon  Breslau,  trustinathat 
the  fiprmer  had  force  enough  to  conquer 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  latter  to  defeat  Blu- 
cher. 

Oudinot  besan  to  move  on  Berlin  by  the 
road  of  Witter.oerg.  on  the  very  day  when 
he  receiveH  the  orders.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vol.  II  I 


the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  concentrating 
his  troops,  opposed  to  the  French  general  a 
total  force  of  more  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  drawn  up  for  the  protection  of  Ber- 
lin. The  sight  of  that  fair  city,  with  its 
towers  and  steeples,  determined  Oudinot 
to  try  his  fortune  with  his  ancient  comrade 
in  arms.  After  a  good  deal  of  sUirrnishing, 
the  two  armies  came  to  a  more  serious  bat- 
tle on  the  il.ld  .■\ugust,  in  which  General 
Regnier  distinguished  himself.  He  com- 
manded a  corps  which  formed  the  centre  of 
Oudinot's  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  village  of  Gross- 
Bftcren,  which  was  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  allies.  The  Prussian 
gcneril,  Billow,  advanced  to  recover  this 
important  post,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Borstal,  who  attacked  the  (lank  of  the  one 
my,  he  succeeded  in  pushing  his  columns  in- 
to the  village.  A  heavy  rain  having  pre- 
vented the  muskets  from  being  serviceable, 
Gross-Beeren  wag  disputed  with  the  bayo 
13 
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net.  Yet,  towards  nightfall,  the  two  French 
divisions  of  F'ournier  and  Guilletninot  again 
attacked  the  village,  took,  it,  and  remained 
in  it  till  tlie  morning.  But  this  did  not  re- 
establish the  battle,  for  Regnier  having  lost 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  eight  guns,  Oudi- 
not  determined  on  a  general  retreat,  which 
he  con<lucti3d  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  with 
great  deliberation.  The  Crown  Prince  ob- 
tained other  trophies  ;  Luckau,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  a  thousand  French,  submitted  to 
his  arms  on  28th  August. 

Resides  these  severe  checks  on  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  General  Girard,  in  another 
quarter,  had  sustained  a  defeat  of  some  con- 
sequence. He  had  sallied  from  the  garrison 
of  Magdeburg,  after  the  battle  of  Gross- 
Beeren,  with  five  or  six  thousand  rnen. 
He  was  encouraged  to  this  movement  by 
the  removal  of  the  blockading  brigade  of 
Herschberg,  who,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
had  joined  the  Grown  Prince  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  Oudmot.  But,  after  the  battle 
of  Gro?s-Beeren,  as  the  Prussian  brigade 
(  was  returning  to  renew  the  blockade  of 
Magdeburg,  they  encountered  Girard  and 
his  division  near  Leibnitz,  on  27th  August. 
The  French  were  at  first  successful,  but 
Czernichefi"  having  thrown  himself  on  them 
with  a  large  body  of  Cossacks,  Girard's 
troops  gave  way.  losing  six  cannons,  fitteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  all  their  baggage. 

During  this  active  period,  war  had  been 
no  less  busy  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  than 
nn  those  of  Bohemia  and  Brandenburg. 
Mareschal  Macdonald,  as  already  mention- 
ed, had  received  orders  from  iNapoleon  to 
attack  Blucher  and  his  Prussians,  who  had 
retired  beyond  the  Katzbach,  and  occupied 
a  position  near  a  town  called  Jauer.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  the  Mareschal  had 
sent  General  Lauriston,  who  commanded 
his  right  wing,  to  occupy  a  position  in 
front  of  G.ddberg,  With  orders  to  despatch 
a  pa-rt  of  lilo  division  und"'  General  Puthod, 
to  march  upon  Jauer,  by  the  circuitous 
route  of  Schonau.  The  eleventh  corps, 
which  formed  the  centre  of  Macdona!d"s 
force,  crossed  tlie  Katzbach  at  break  of  day 
under  his  own  command,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Jauer,  ap  the  side  of  a  torrent  called 
the  Wuinende  (t.  e.  raging)  Neiss.  The 
third  corps,  under  Souham,  destined  to 
form  the  left  wing,  w.as  to  pass  the  Katz- 
bach near  Leibnitz,  and  then  moving  south- 
ward, were  to  coino  upon  the  Mariischal's 
left.  With  tills  left  wing  marched  the  cav- 
alry, undtr  Scbastiani. 

U  cl. anted  that,  on  this  very  26th  of  .Au- 
gust, Blucher,  aware  that  Buonaparte  v.as 
C'igaged  at  Dresden  by  the  descent  of  the 
allies  Irom  Bohemia,  thought  it  a  good 
lime  to  seek  out  his  opponent  and  fight 
him.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  descending  the  river  in  order  to  encoun- 
ter Macdonald,  wh(.n  the  .Mareschal,  on 
his  part,  was  ascending  it,  expecting  to  find 
liiin  in  iiis  position  near  Jauer. 

The  stormy  weather,  so  often  referred 
t«i,  with  inist  and  heavy  rain,  concealed 
from  ear.li  other  the  movements  of  the  two 
armies,  until  they  met  in  tlie  fields.  Tliey 
rjjcountered   in   the   plains  wliich    extend 


between  Wahlstadt  and  the  Katzbach,  but 
under  circumstances  highly  unfavourable 
i  to  the  French  Mareschal.  His  right  wing 
was  divided  from  his  centre  ;  Lauriston  be- 
ing at  Goldberg,  and  fiercely  engaged  with 
the  Russian  General  Langeron,  with  whom 
he  had  come  into  contact  in  the  front  of 
that  town  ;  and  Puthod  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle.  Macdon- 
ald's  left  wing,  with  the  cavalry,  was  also 
far  in  the  rear.  Blucher  allowed  no  lei- 
sure for  the  junction  of  these  forces.  His 
own  cavalry  being  all  in  front,  and  readr 
for  action,  charged  the  French  without  per- 
mitting them  leisure  to  get  into  position  ; 
and  when  they  did,  their  right  wing  indeed 
rested  on  the  Wuthende-Neiss,  but  the 
left,  v.'hich  should  have  been  covered  by 
.Sebastiani's  cavalry,  was  altogether  unsup* 
ported. 

Message  on  message  was  sent  to  hasten 
up  the  left  wing;  but  a  singular  fatality 
prevented  both  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
from  arriving  in  lime.  Different  lines  of 
advance  had  been  pointed  out  to  Souham 
and  .Sebastian!  ;  but  Souham,  hcar:»p  the 
firing,  and  impatient  to  place  liimsclf  on  the 
road  which  he  thought  likely  to  lead  him 
most  speedily  into  action,  unluckily  adopt- 
ed that  which  was  appointed  for  the  caval- 
ry. 1'hus  five  thousand  horse,  and  (\\c.  timet 
the  number  of  infantry,  being  thrown  at 
once  on  the  same  line  of  march,  soon  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  each  other's  mo- 
tions, especially  in  passing  the  streets  of  a 
village  called  Kroitsch,  a  long  and  narrovr* 
defile,  which  the  troops  prest'iitly  crowded 
to  such  a  degree  with  foot  and  horse,  bag- 
gage and  guns,  that  there  was  a  total  impos- 
sibilitv  of  effecting  a  passage. 

Macdonald,  in  the  meanwhile,  supported 
his  high  reputation  by  the  gallantry  of  his 
resistance,  though  charged  on  the  left  flank, 
which  these  mistakes  had  left  uncovered, 
by  f(nir  regiments  of  cavaJ^-y,  and  by  Gener- 
al Karpoff,  with  a  whole  cloud  of  Cossacks, 
But  at  length  the  day  was  decidedly  lost. 
The  French  line  gave  way,  and  falling  back 
on  the  Wuthende-Xciss,  now  doubly  rag- 
inn;  from  torrents  of  rain,  and  upon  the 
Katzbach,  they  lost  a  great  n'lmber  of  men. 
.\s  a  last  resource,  Macdonald  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  who  were  at 
length  debouching  from  the  defile  of  Kro- 
itsch ;  but  tliey  were  driven  back  with  great 
loss,  and  the  skirmish  in  that  quarter  con- 
cluded the  battle,  with  great  loss  to  the 
French. 

The  evil  did  not  rest  here.  Lauristor. 
being  i.lso  under  trie  necessity  of  retreating 
across  the  Katzbach,  while  Puthod,  who 
had  been  detached  towards  Schonau,  was 
left  on  the  right-hand  side  of  that  river,  thi» 
corps  was  speedily  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
and  ,all  who  were  not  killed  or  taken,  re 
inaincd  prisoners.  The  ar.mv  which  Buona- 
parte destined  to  act  in  Silesia,  and  tak? 
Breslaa,  was,  therefore,  for  the  presei:t 
completely  disabled.  The  French  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  lost  15,000  men,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  guns. 

Though  the  battles  of  Gross  Beeren  and 
'  Katzbach  wcjc  severe  blows  lo  Biii>nipaxle> 
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plan  of  maintaining  himself  on  the  Elbe,  he 
continued  obstinate  in  his  ik;tern;in3lion  to 
keep  his  ground,  with  Dresden  as  Ins  central 
point  of  support,  and  attempted  to  turn  the 
bad  fortune  which  seemed  to  haunt  his 
lieutenants,  (but  %vhich  in  fact  arose  from 
ihcir  being  obliged  to  attempt  great  achieve- 
ments with  inadequate  means,)  by  appoint- 
ing Ney  to  tiie  command  of  the  Northern  Ar- 
my, Willi  strict  injunctions  to  plant  his  eagles 
en  the  walls  of  Berlin.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th  Septambcr,  Xcy  took  charge  of  the  army 
which  Oudinot  had  formerly  commanded, 
and  which  was  lying  under  the  walls  of 
Wittenberg  and,  in  obedience'  to  the  Em- 
perurs  orders,  determined  to  advance  on 
the  Prussian  capital.  The  enemy  (being 
the  army  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince.) 
lay  raliier  dispersed  upon  the  grounds 
more  to  the  east,  occupying  Juterbnck,  Bel- 
tig,  and  other  villages.  Ney  was  desirous 
to  avoid  approaching  the  quarters  of  any'of 
I)  era,  or  to  give  the  least  alarm.  That 
Mareschal's  object  was  to  leave  them  on 
the  left,  and,  evading  any  encounter  with 
l.'ie  (.'rown  Prince,  to  throw  bis  force  on  the 
mad  from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  and  enter  in- 
to communication  with  any  troops  which 
BuonipiA-te  might  despatch  from  Dresden 
upon  the  same  point. 

On  examining  the  plan  more  closely,  it 
was  found  to  comprehend  the  danger  of 
rousing  the  Prince  of  Sweden  and  his  army 
upon  One  point,  and  that  was  at  Dennewitz, 
(he  most  southern  village  held  by  the  allies. 
It  was  occupied  by  Taucntzein  with  a 
large  force,  and  could  not  be  passed  without 
the  alarm  being  given.  Dennewitz  '^might, 
however,  be  masked  by  a  sufficient  body 
cf  troops  under  screen  of  which  the  Mares- 
chal  and  his  main  body  might  [)ush  forwards 
to  Dahme,  without  risking  an  engagement. 
It  was  concluded,  that  the  rapidity  of  their 
motions  would  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  the  Crown  Prince  to  concentrate 
his  forces  for  interrupting  them. 

On  Uie  5th,  Ney  mar-ihed  from  Witlen'- 
berg.  On  the  6th  the  division  of  Bertrand, 
destined  to  mask  Dennewitz,  formed  the 
leA.  flank  of  the  army.  When  they  approach- 
ed the  village, Taucntzein,  who  commanded 
there,  took  the  alarm,  and  drew  up  be- 
tween Dennewitz  and  the  French  division. 
If  Bertrand  had  only  had  to  maintain  him- 
self fur  a  short  interval  in  thatdangerous  po- 
sition, it  would  have  been  well,  anil  he  might 
hive  made  head  against  Taucntzein,  till 
the  last  file  of  Ney's  army  had  past  by  ;  but 
by  some  ojiscalculation,  (which  began  to  be 
more  common  now  than  forinorly  among 
tlic  French  olFicers  of  the  ctill',)  the  corps 
«f  Bertrand  was  appo'mt<'d  to  march  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  while  the  corps  which 
were  to  be  protected  by  him  did  not  move 
till  three  hours  liter.  Bertrand  was  thus 
detained  so  long  in  fice  of  the  enemv,  tliat 
his  f^.emoiistrition  was  converted  into  an 
action,  his  filse  attack  into  a  real  skirmish. 
Tresently  after  the  battle  became  sharp  and 
•erioua,  and  tlic  corps  on  hijiii  sidos  ailvanc- 
in;;  to  sustain  tliem  wt;re  engaged.  Pulow 
cainu  to  support  Taurntzcin — Uegnicr  ad- 
Vucud  to  repel  Bulow — (Jjilleminot  !ias- 


tened  up  oil  the  French  side — and  Borstcl 

came  to  support  the  Russians.  However 
unpremeditated,  the  battle  became  general, 
as  if  by  common  consent.  The  Prussians 
suffered  heavily  from  the  Frencn  artillery, 

1  tut  without  giving  way.    The  Swedes  and 

I  Russians  at  length  came  up,  and  the  line  of 
Ney  began  to  yield  ground.  That  general, 
who  had  hardly,  though  all  his  forces  were 

I  engaged,  made  his  post  good  against  the 
Russians  alone,  despaired  of  success  when 
he  saw  these  new  enemies  appear.  He 
began  to  retreat;  and  his  first  movement  in 
that  direction  was  a  signal  of  flight  to  the 
7th  corps,  composed  chiefly  of  Saxons  not 

I  over  well  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
and  who  therefore  made  it  no  point  of 
honour  to  fight  to  the  death  in  his  cause. 
A  huge  blank  was  created  in  the  French  line 
by  their  flight ;  and  the  cavalry  of  the  allies 
rushing  in  at  the  gap,  the  array  of  Ney  was 
cut  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  pushed 
forwards  to  Dahme  with  the  Mareschal 
himself;  the  other/with  Oudinot,  retreated 
upon  Scharnitz.  Ney  afterwards  accom- 
plished his  retreat  on  Torgau.  But  the  bat- 
tle of  Dennewitz  had  cost  him  ten  thousand 
men,  Ibrty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
abundance  of  warlike  trophies,  relinquished 
to  the  adversary,  besides  the  total  disap- 
pointment of  his  object  in  marching  towards 
Berlin. 

These  repeated  defeats,  of  Gross-Beeren, 
Katzbach.  and  Dennewitz,  seemed  to  inti- 
mate that  the  French  were  no  longer  the  in- 
vincibles  they  had  once  been  esteemed  ;  or 
at  least,  that  when  they  yel  worked  miracles, 
It  was  only  when  Buonaparte  was  at  their 
licad.  Others  saw  the  matter  in  a  c'>iff"erent 
point  of  view.  They  said  that  formerlv, 
when  means  were  plenty  with  Buon^^arte. 
he  took  care  that  his  lieutenants  were  sup- 
plied with  forces  adequate  to  the  purposes 
on  which  Ihey  were  to  be  employed.  But 
it  was  surmised  that  now  he  kept  the  Guard 
and  the  elite  of  his  forces  under  his  own  im- 
mediate command,  and  expected  his  lieu- 
tenants to  be  as  successful  with  few  and  raw 
troops,  as  they  had  formerly  been  with  num- 
bers, and  veterans.  U  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that  he  saved  his  own  exertions ;  for 
during  the  month  of  September,  while  he 
persisted  in  maintaining  the  war  in  Saxony, 
although  no  affair  of  consequence  took 
place,  yet  a  series  of  active  measures  show- 
ed how  anxious  he  was  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  decision  under  his  own  eye. 

In  perusing  the  brief  abstract  of  move- 
ments which  follo'vs,  the  reader  will  re- 
member, that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Buona- 
parte to  bring  the  allies  to  battle  on  some 
point,  where,  by  superior  numbers  or  supe- 
rior skill,  he  might  obtain  a  distinguished 
victory  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  allies,  dreading  at  once 
l)i.s  talents  and  his  despair,  to  avoid  a  gener- 
al action  ;  to  lay  waste  the  ground  around 
the  points  he  occupied  ;  restrict  his  com- 
munications ;  raise  (Jermanv  in  arms  around 
him;  and  finally,  to  encompass  and  hem 
him  in  when  his  ranks  were  grown  thin,  and 
the  s;iirit  of  his  soldiers  diminished.  Keep- 
i.ng   th«Be  objects  in  his  eye,  the  reader 
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witlj  a  single  glance  at  the  map-,  will  con- 
ceive the  meaning  of  the  following  move- 
ments on  eithei  side. 

Having  tieputed  to  Ney,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  task  of  checkins^  the  progress  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  taking  Berlin  if  pos- 
sible, Buonaparte  started  in  person  from 
Dresden  on  the  .3d  September,  in  hopes  of 
fetching  a  blow  at  Blucher,  whose  Cos- 
sacks, since  the  battle  of  the  Katzbacii, 
had  advanced  eastward,  and  intercepted  a 
convoy  even  near  Bautzen.  But  agreeably 
to  tho  plan  adopted  at  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  allies,  the  Prussian  veteran 
fell  back  and  avoided  a  battle.  Meanwhile 
T>fapoleon  was  recalled  towards  Dresden  by 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Ney  at  Dennewitz, 
and  the  yet  more  pressing  intelligence 
that  the  allies  were  on  the  point  of  descend- 
ing into  Saxony,  and  again  arraying  them- 
selves under  the  walls  of  Dresden.  The 
advanced-guard  of  Wittgenstein  had  shown 
itself,  it  was  said,  at  Pirna,  and  the  city 
was  a  prey  to  new  alarms.  The  Frencli 
I'.niperor  posted  back  towards  the  Kibe,  and 
on  the  9th  came  in  sight  of  Wittgenstein. 
But  the  allied  generals,  afraid  of  one  of 
those  sudden  strokes  of  inspiration,  when 
Napoleon  seemed  almost  to  dictate  terms 
to  fate,  had  enjoined  Wittgenstein  to  re- 
treat in  his  turn.  The  passes  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge  received  him,  and  Buonaparte,  fol- 
■  lowing  him  as  far  as  Peterswald,  gazed  on 
the  spot  where  Vandamme  met  his  unac- 
countable defeat,  and  looked  across  the 
valley  of  Culm  to  Tnplitz,  whore  his  rival 
Alexander  still  held  his  head-quarters.  With 
the  glance  of  an  eye,  the  most  expert  in 
military  affairs,  he  saw  the  danger  of  in- 
volving himself  in  such  impracticable  de- 
files asrflie  valley  of  Culm,  and  the  roads 
whichTomraunicated  with  it,  and  resolved 
to  proceed  no  farther. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  returned  towards 
Dresden,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th 
September.  In  his  retreat,  a  trifling  skir- 
mish occurred,  in  which  the  son  of  Blucher 
w.is  wounded,  and  made  prisoner.  A  vic- 
tory was  claimed  on  account  of  this  affair, 
in  the  bulletin.  About  the  same  period 
Blucher  advanced  upon  the  French  troops 
opposed  to  him,  endangered  their  commu- 
nications with  Dresden,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  from  Bautzen  and  Neus- 
tadt,  towards  Bischoffswerder  and  Stolpcn. 
While  Buonaparte  thought  of  directing  him- 
self eastward  towards  this  indefatigable  en- 
emy, his  attention  was  of  new  summoned 
southward  to  the  Bohi^mian  mountains. 
Count  Lobau,  who  was  placed  in  observa- 
tion near  Gieshubel,  was  attacked  by  a  de- 
tachment from  Schwartzcnberg's  army.  Na- 
poleon hastened  to  his  relief,  and  made  a 
second  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these 
mountain  recesses,  from  which  the  eagles 
of  the  allies  made  such  repeated  descents. 
He  nenetrated,  upon  this  second  occasion, 
l)eyond  Culm,  and  as  fir  as  NoUendorf,  and 
had  a  skirmish  with  tlic  allies,  which  was 
rather  unfavourable  to  him.  The  action 
was  broken  off  by  one  of  the  tremendous 
storms  which  distinguished  the  season,  and 
[5uonaparte  again  retreated  towards  Gieshu- 


bel.    On  his  return  to  Dresden,  he  met  the 

unpleasant  news,  that  the  Prince  Royal  was 

preparing  to  cross  the  Kibe,  and  that  Bulow 

had  opened   trenches   before    Wittenber"; 

while  Blucher,  on  his  side,  approached  tSe 

I  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  neither  Nev  nor 

j  Macdonald  had  sufficient  force  to  check 

I  their  progress. 

On  the  21st  September,  Napoleon  once 
again  came  in  person  against  his  veteran 
enemy,  whom  he  met  not  far  from  Hartha; 
but  it  was  once  more  in  vain.  The  Prus- 
sian Field-Mareschal  was  like  the  phan- 
tom knight  of  the  poet.  Napoleon,  wlien 
he  advanced  to  attack  him,  found  no  sub- 
stantial body  against  which  to  direct  his 
blows. 

The  Emperor  spent  some  hours  at  the 
miserable  thrice-sacked  village  of  Hartha, 
deliberating,  probably,  whether  he  should 
press  on  the  Crown  Prince  or  Blucher,  and 
disable  at  least  one  of  these  adversaries  by 
a  single  blow  ;  but  deterred  by  reflecting, 
that  the  time  necessary  for  bringing  either 
of  them  to  action,  would  be  employed  by 
Schwartzenberg  in  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Dresden,  which  his  move- 
ments had  so  frequently  indicated. 

Thus  Napoleon  could  neither  remain  at 
Dresden  without  suffering  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Blucher  to  enter  Saxony,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  valley  of  the 
F.lbe,  nor  make  any  distant  movcmen' 
against  those  generals,  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  Dresden,  and  with  it,  of  his 
lines  of  communication  with  France.  The 
last,  as  the  more  irreparable  evil,  he  re- 
solved jto  guard  against,  by  retreating  to 
Dresden,  which  he  reached  on  the  24th. 
His  Mareschals  had  orders  to  approach  clos- 
er to  the  central  point,  where  he  himself  had 
his  head-quarters  ;  and  all  the  right  side  of 
the  Elbe  was  abandoned  to  the  allies.  It  is 
said  by  Baron  Odeleben,  that  the  severest 
orders  were  issued  for  destroying  houses, 
driving  off  cattle,  burring  woods,  and  root- 
ing up  fruit-trees,  reducing  the  country  in 
short  to  a  desert ;  (an  evil  reward  for  the 
confidence  and  fidelity  of  the  old  King  of 
.Saxony,)  but  that  they  were  left  unexecut- 
ed, partly  owing  to  the  humanity  of  Napo- 
leon's lieutenants,  and  partly  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  allies.  There  was  little 
occasion  for  this  additional  cruelty  ;  for  so 
dreadfully  had  these  provinces  been  har- 
assed and  pillaged  by  the  repeated  passing 
and  repassing  of  troops  on  both  sides,  that 
grain,  cattle,  and  forage  of  every  kind,  were 
exhausted,  and  they  contained  scarce  any 
other  sustenance  for  man  or  beast,  except 
the  potatoe  crop,  then  in  the  ground. 

After  his  return  to  Dresden,  on  the  24th 
September,  Napoleon  did  not  leave  it  till 
the  period  of  his  final  departure;  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  the  place,  has 
been  compared  by  some  critics  to  the  wil- 
I'lTI  obstinacy  which  led  to  his  tarrying  so 
long  at  Moscow.  But  the  cases  were  dif- 
ferent. We  have  formerly  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  Napoleon's  wisdom  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  qampaign  would  have 
been  to  evacuate  (Jerniany,  and,  by  con 
senting  toils  liberation,  to  have  diminished 
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the  odium  attached  to  his  assumption  oF 
universal  power.  .\s,  however,  he  had 
chosen  to  maintiin  his  lofty  preteuslous  .it 
the  e.xpense  of  these  bloody  cainpaiijn?.  it 
was  surely  prudeiU  to  hold  Dresden  to  the 
last  momtiit.  His  retreat  from  it,  after  so 
many  losses  and  disappointments,  would 
have  decided  the  defection  of  tlie  whole 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  already 
was  much  to  be  dreaded.  It  would  have 
given  the  allied  armies,  at  present  separat- 
ed from  each  other,  an  opportunity  to  form 
a  junction  on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe,  the 
consequences  of  whif^h  could  hardly  fail  to 
bo  decisive  of  his  fate.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  he  remained  at  Drosden,  Napoleon 
WW  in  a  condition  to  operate  by  short 
inarches  upon  the  communications  of  the 
allies,  and  might  hope  to  the  last  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  of 
'  acnieving  some  signal  success  against  one 
or  sther  of  them,  or  perhaps  of  beating  them 
euceessively,  and  in  detail.  The  allied 
sovereigns  and  their  generals  were  aware 
of  this,  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
acted  upon  a  plan  of  extreme  caution,  for 
which  they  have  been  scoTed  at  by  some 
French  writers,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of 
fear  rather  than  of  wisdom.  But  it  was 
plain  that  the  time  for  more  decisive  op- 
era'jons  was  approaching,  and,  with  a 
view  to  such,  each  party  drew  towards 
them  such  reinfor<rtmcuts  as  they  could 
comn^nd. 

Buomparte's  soldiers  had  suffered  much 
by  fatigue  and  skirmishes,  though  no  irn- 
port.iiit  battle  had  been  fought  ;  and  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  order  .\ugereau, 
who  commanded  about  1(1,0(10  men  in  the 
nei'.'hbourhood  of  Wurtzberg,  to  join  him 
at  Dresden.  He  might,  however,  be  said 
to  lose  more  than  he  gained  by  this  supply  ; 
for  the  Bavarians,  upon  whose  inclinations 
to  desert  the  French  cause  .\ugcreau's  ar- 
my had  been  a  check,  no  sooner  saw  it 
depart,  t!ian  an  open  and  friendly  inter- 
course took  place  betwixt  their  army  and 
that  of. \ustria,  which  Lay  opposed  to  them  ; 
negotiations  were  opened  between  their 
courts  without  much  affectation  of  conceal- 
ment;  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
only  some  question  about  the  Tyrol  pre- 
vented their  coming  to  an  immediate 
agreement. 

The  allies  received,  on  their  side,  the 
rcinforcament  of  no  less  than  60,000  Rus- 
sians, uadcr  the  command  of  Bennigsen. 
The  most  of  them  came  from  the  provinces 
eastward  of  Moscow  ;  and  there  were  to 
be  seen  attending  them  tribes  of  the  wan- 
dering Baskirs  and  Tartars,  figures  unknown 
in  European  war.  weariifg  sheep-skins,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  But  the 
mam  body  consisted  of  regular  troops, 
though  some  bore  rather  an  Asiatic  appear- 
ance. This  was  the  last  reinforcement 
which  the  allies  were  to  expect ;  being  the 
Arriere-ban  of  the  almost  boundless  empire 
of  Russia.  Some  of  the  men  had  travelled 
from  the  wall  of  China  to  this  universal 
military  rendezvous. 

Their  utmost  force  being  now  collected, 
to  nunjbers  greatly  superior  to  that  of  their 


adversary,  the  allies  proceeded  to  execute 
a  joint  movement,  by  means  of  which  they 
hoped  to  concentrate  their  forces   on  the 
li'ft  bank  of  the;  Elbe  ;  so  that  if  Napoleon 
;  should  persist  in  remaining  at  Dresdc".,  he 
,  might  be  cjt  off  from  communication   with 
'  France.     With  this   view   Blucher,  on  the 
3d  October,  crossed  the  Kibe  near  the  jur.;- 
\  tion  of  that  river  with  the  Schwarzc  Elster, 
j  defeated  Bcrtrand,  who  lay  in  an  citrench- 
!  ed  camp  to  dispute  the  passage,  and  fixed  his 
I  licad-quartcrs  at  Duben.    .\t  the  same  tine, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  in  like  manner 
transferred  his  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
I'.lbe,  by  crossing  at  Rosslau,  and  entered 
into  communication  with  the  .Silesian  army. 
Thus    these    two  great  armies   were   both 
transferred  to  the  left  bank,  excepting  the 
division  of  Tauentzein,   which   was  left  to 
maintain  the  siege  of  Wittenberg.      Ney, 
who  was  in  front  of  these  movements,  hav- 
ing no  means  to  resist  such  a  prcponderat 
ing  force,  retreated  to  Leipsic. 

Simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  tho 
Crown  Prince  and  Blucher  into  the  eastern 
rli  vision  of  Saxony  from  the  north-west,  the 
grand  army  of  the  allies  was  put  in  motion 
towards  the  same  district,  advancing  from 
the  south  by  Sebastians-Berg  and  Chemnitz. 
On  the  5th  October,  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  at  Marienberg. 
These  movements  instantly  siiowed  Buo- 
naparte the  measures  about  to  be  taken  by 
the  allies,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing 
their  junction.  Tb'S  he  proposed  to  ac 
complish  by  leaving  Dresden  with  all  his 
disposable  force,  attacking  Blucher  at  Du 
ben,  and,  if  possible,  annihilating  that  res*. 
lets  enemy,  or,  at  least,  driving  liim-bac 
across  the  Elbe.  .\l  the  same  time,  fs 
from  thinking  he  was  about  to  leave  Dref 
den  for  ever,  which  he  had  been  employe 
to  the  last  in  fortifying  yet  more  strongly 
he  placed  a  garrison  of  upwards  of  I.t.OOO 
men  in  that  city  under  St.  (.'yr.  This  force 
was  to  defend  the  city  against  any  corps 
of  the  allies,  which,  left  in  the  Bohemian 
mountains  for  that  purpose,  might  other- 
wise have  descended  and  occupied  Dresden, 
so  soon  as  Napoleon  removed  t'tom  it.  The 
King  of  Saxony,  his  Queen  and  iamily,  pre- 
ferred accompanying  Napoleon  on  his  ad- 
venturous journey,  to  remaining  in  Dres- 
den, where  a  siege  was  to  be  expected,  and 
where  subsistence  was  already  become  dif- 
ficult. 

The  same  alertness  of  movement,  which 
secured  Blucher  on  other  occasions,  savjd 
him  in  the  present  case  from  the  meditated 
attack  on  Duben.     On  the  9lh  of  October, 
hearing  of  r<apoleon's  approach,  he  crossed 
the  iMiilda,  and  form.'d  a  junction  v.ih  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  near  Zoerbig, 
I  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.     Napoleon, 
I  once  more  baffled  took  up  hie  head-quarters 
'  at  Duben  on  the  lOlh.     Here  he  soon  learn- 
ed that  the  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher,  ap- 
1  prehensive  that  he  might  interpose  betwixt 
I  them  and  the  Grand  Army  of  Schwarizen- 
I  berg,  had  retre.ated   upon   the  line   of  the 
Saale  during  the  nijht  preceding  the  llth. 
I  They  were  thus  still  placed  on  hi.i  comniu- 
'  nications,  but  beyond  his  reach,  and   in  a 
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cituation  to  communicate  with  their  own 
(J rand  Army. 

But  this  movement  to  the  westward,  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  had  this  great  incon- 
venience, that  it  left  Berlin  exposed,  or  in- 
adequately protected  by  the  single  division 
of  Tauentzein  at  Uess?n.  This  did  not  es- 
cape the  falcon  eye  of  Napoleon.  He  laid 
before  his  Mareschals  a  more  daring  plan 
of  tactics  than  even  his  own  gigantic  imagin- 
ation had  (excepting  in  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign) ever  befoie  conceived.  He  proposed 
to  recross  the  Elbe  to  the  right  bank,  and 
then  resting  his  right  wing  on  Dresden,  and 
his  left  on  Hamburg,  there  to  maintain  him- 
self, with  the  purpose  of  recrossing  the  Elbe 
on  the  first  appearance  of  obtaining  a  suc- 
cess over  the  enoi'.iy,  dashing  down  on  Si- 
lesia, and  raising  the  blockade  of  the  for- 
tresses upon  the  Oder.  With  this  purpose 
he  Lad  already  sent  Regnier  and  Bertrand 
across  the  Eliie,  though  their  ostensible 
mission  had  nothing  more  important  tlian  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Wittenberg. 

The  counsellors  of  the  Emperor  were  to 
a  man  dissatisfied  vvitli  this  plan.  It  seem- 
ed to  Ihein  that  remaining  in  Germany  was 
only  clinging  to  the  defence  of  what  could 
no  longer  bo  defended.  They  appealed  to 
file  universal  disaffection  of  all  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Pvliine,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  VVestphalia,  recently  ef- 
fected by  no  greater  force  than  Czernicheff. 
with  a  pulk  of  Cossacks.  They  noticed 
the  almost  declared  di  fection  of  all  their 
former  friends,  alluded  to  their  own  dimin- 
ished numbers,  and  remonstrated  against  a 
plan  which  was  to  detain  the  army  in  a 
wasted  country,  inhabited  by  a  population 
gradually  becoming  hostile,  and  surround- 
ed with  enemies  whom  they  could  not  de- 
feat, because  they  would  never  fight  but  at 
advantage,  and  who  possessed  the  means  of 
distressing  them  while  they  had  no  means 
of  retorting  the  injuries  they  received.  T'his 
they  said  was  the  history  of  the  last  three 
months,  only  varied  by  the  decisive  defeats 
of  Gross-Beeren,  Katzbach,and  Dennewitz. 

Napoleon  remained  from  the  llth  to  the 
14th  of  October  at  Duben,  concentrating  his 
own  forces,  waiting  for  news  ol  the  allies' 
motions,  and  -emaining  in  ;•.  state  of  uncer- 
tainly and  inactivity,  very  different  i>om  his 
usual  frame  of  mind  and  natural  habits.  "  1 
have  seen  him  at  that  time,"  says  an  eye- 
witness,* "  sealed  on  a  sofa  beside  a  table, 
on  which  lay  his  charts,  totally  unemploy- 

*  Baron  Odelehen,  in  bis  interesting  Circum- 
nantial  Notice  of  the  Campaigns  in  P-jxony. 


ed,  unless  in  scribbling  mechanically  large 
letters  on  a  sheet  of  white  |)aper.''  Con- 
sultations with  his  best  generals,  which 
ended  without  adopting  any  fi.xed  determ- 
ination, varied  those  unpleasing  reveries. 
The  councils  were  often  seasons  of  dispute, 
almost  of  dissension.  The  want  of  success 
had  made  those  dissatisfied  with  each  oth- 
er, whose  friendship  had  been  cemented 
by  uniform  and  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Great  misfortunes  nlight  have  bound  thein 
together,  and  compelled  them  to  regard 
each  other  as  common  sufferers.  But  a 
succession  of  failui^s  exasperated  their 
temper,  as  a  constant  drizz.i"g  shower  is 
worse  to  endure  than  a  thunder-storm. 

Napoleon,  while  the  Mareschals  were 
dissatisfied  with  each  otlier  and  with  him, 
complained,  on  his  part,  that  fatigue  and 
discouragement  had  overpowered  most  of 
his  principal  officers  ;  that  they  had  be- 
come inditferent,  lukewarm,  awkward,  and 
therc'ore  unfortunate.  "  The  general  offi- 
cers,' he  said,  "  desired  nothing  but  repose, 
and  that  at  all  rales." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mareschals  asa  rt 
ed  that  X;ipoleon  no  longer  calculated  hi» 
means  to  tlie  ends  which  he  proposed  L  at- 
tain—that he  suflTered  himself  to  be  deceiv- 
ed by  phrases  about  the  predominance  of 
his  star  and  his  destiny — and  ridiculed  his 
declaration  that  the  word  Impossible  was 
not  good  French.  They  said  that  such 
phrases  were  well  enough  to  encourage 
soldiers;  but  that  military  councils  ought 
CO  be  founded  on  more  logical  arguments. 
They  pleaded  guilty  of  desiring  repose  ;  but 
asked  which  was  to  blame,  the  horse  or  the 
rider,  when  the  over-ridden  animal  broke 
down  with  fatigue  ? 

At  lenolh  Napoleon  either  changed  his 
own  opinion,  or  deferred  to  that  of  his  mil- 
itary advisers  ;  the  orders  to  Regnier  and 
Bertrand  to  advance  upon  Berlin  were  an- 
nulled, and  the  retreat  upon  Loipsjc  was  re- 
solved upon.  The  loss  of  tliree  days  had 
rendered  the  utmost  despatch  neco-s.sary, 
and  Buonaparte  saw  himself  obliged  ts 
leave  behind  him  in  garrison,  Davoust  at 
Hambunj.  Lemarrois  at  Magdeburg,  Lapoy- 
pc  at  Wiaenberg.  and  Count  Narbonne  at 
Torgau.  .Still  he  seems  to  have  anticipat- 
ed some  favourable  chance,  which  might 
again  bring  him  back  to  the  line  of  the 
Elbe.  "  A  thunder-bolt,"  as  he  h'mself  ex- 
pressed it,  "  alone  could  save  him;  but  ali 
was  not  lost  while  battle  was  in  his  power, 
and  a  single  victory  might  restore  GernMt 
ny  to  his  obedience." 
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CHAP.   XXIX. 

h'afolton  reaches  Leipsir  on  \bth  of  October. — Description  of  that  town. — Slalement 
of  t'te  French  and  Allied  Forces. —  IJatti.k  of  L-kipsic,  commenced  07i  IGlh.  and 
terminatex  with  disadvantage  to  the  French  at  nif^hl/all.  —  Xapoleon  de.tpalches  (iener- 
at  Mehrfi'ldl  (his  prisoner)  to  the  Ejt\peroi  of  Austria,  with  proposals  for  an  Armis- 
tice.—  \o  ansicer  is  relumed. —  The  battle  is  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  \Sth,  and 
lusts  till  night,  tchen  the  French  are  compelled  to  retreat,  after  immense  loss  on  both 
sideA. —  Thetf  evacuate  i.eipsic  on  the  I'Jth.  the  Allies  infull  pursuit. —  The  retreat  ren- 
dered more  bloody  by  the  blowing  up  of  one  of  the  bridges. — Frince  Ponialowsky 
drowned  in  the  Elster. — 2b.lW  French  are  made  prisoners. —  The  Allied  c^overeigna 
meet  in  triumph,  at  noon,  in  the  Great  Square  at  Leipsic.—  King  of  Saxony  sent  un- 
der a  guard  to  Berlin. — Rejiections. 

% 
The  last  act  of  the  grand  drani.i,  so  far  as  i  capable  of  approach  by  an  enemy   in  tliat 
the    scene    lay  in  Germany,  was  now  fast  I  direction,  e.xcepting   by   a    succession   of 
appronchine.  I  bridges  which  cross  those   rivers  and  their 

During  the  two  first  weeks  of  October,  ]  connectinij  streams.  The  first  of  these 
the  various  movements  of  the  troops  had  ^  bridges  leads  to  a  village  called  Liniienau, 
been  oi  an  indecisive  character;  but  after  and  thence  to  Mark-Kanstadt.  It  is  close 
the  14lh,  when  the  belligerent  powers  be-  '  to  the  cate  of  the  city  which  takes  its  nanre 
came  aware  of  each  other's  plans,  the  corps  i  from  that  village.  This  /oad  forms  the  sole 
of  the  allies,  as  well  as  tho^  of  the  French,  I  communication  betwixt  Leipsic  and  the 
streamed  towards  Leipsic  as  to  a  common  '  banks  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  east  side,  the 
centre.  i  river  Parlha   makes  a   large    semi-circular 

Leaving  Duben,  the  Emperor  reached  ]  bend  around  the  city,  inclosing  extensive 
Leipsic  early  on  the  loth  of  October,  and  !  plains,  with  various  heights  and  points  of 
-"ceived  the  agreeable  information  that  his  i  elevation,  which  make  it  well  adapted  for  a 
vinole  force  would  be  in  twenty-four  hours  |  military  position  ;  on  the  south  the  same 
under  the  walls  ;  that  the  Grand  Army  of  I  species  of  ground  continues,  but  niore  brok- 
Austria  was  fast  approaching;  but  that  his  I  en  into  eminences,  one  of  which  is  called 
demonstration  against  Berlin  had  alarmed  I  the  t^wedish  Camp,  from  the  wars,  doubt- 
Biucher, and  therefore  that  Marrschal  might  '  less,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  another  is 
be  loncer  of  advancing,  from  his  anxiety  to    called  the  .Sheep-walk  of  Meusdorf ;  it  is 


protect  the  Prussi;tfl  capital.  An  opportu- 
nity of  fighting  the  one  array  without  the 
presence  of  the  other,  was  what  Napoleon 
most  anxiously  desired. 

In   the    meantime    cannon  were   heard, 
and  shortly  after  Murat  brought  an  account 


then  bounded  by  the  banks  of  the  Pleisse. 
This  line  is  marked  by  a  variety  of  villages, 
v.'hich,  in  the  fearful  days  which  we  are  now 
to  describe,  gained  a  name  in  history. 
.\bout  the  village  of  Connewitz  begins  the 
marshy  ground,  inundated  by  the   Pleisse 


of  a  desperate  cavalry  skirmish,   in  which  |  and  Elster. 

each  party  claimed  the  victory.     He  him-  |      It  was  on  this  last  line  that,  on  the   loth 

self,  marked  by  the  splendour  of  his  dress,    October,  the  columns   of  the  Grand  Army 


had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  a  young 
Prussian  oflicer,  who  was  killed  by  an  or- 
derly dragoon  that  waited  upon  the  King  of 
Naples.  Another  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  skirmish  was,  the  distinguishe(?  be- 
haviour of  a  Prussian  regiment  of  cuiras- 
siers. When  complimented  on  their  be- 
haviour, thev  replied,  "  Could   we  do  oth- 


of  the  allies  were  seen  hastily  advancing 
Napoleon  immediately  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  defence.  Lindenau,  through 
which  ran  the  Mark-Kanstadt  road,  by 
which  the  French  must  retreat,  was  occu- 
pied by  Bertrand.  Poniatowsky,  advancing 
to  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Pleisse,  held  all 
the  villaiies  along  the  side, of  the  r'ver — 


erwise  ? — this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Connewitz,  L'dfsnig,  Dooblitz,  and  so  on  to 
battle  of  Jena."  Such  a  spirit  prevailed  Markleberg.  .'\s  the  line  of  defence  swept 
among  the  allies,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  to  the  eastward,  Augereau  was  established 
that  that  of  the  French  was  interior.     If  the    on  the  elevated  plain  of  Wachau.     He  was 


one  had  wrongs  to  avenge,  the  other  had 
honours  to  preserve. 

The  venerable  town  of  Leipsic  forms  an 
irregular  square,  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
Gothic  wall,  with  a  terrace  planted  with 
trees.  F'fiur  gates, — on  the  north  those  of 
Halle  and  Ranstadt,  on  the  east  the  gate  of 
Grimma,  and  on  the  south  that  called  Saint 
Peter's  gate, — lead  from  the  town  to  the 
suburbs,  which  are  of  great  extent,  secured 
by  walls  and  barriers.  Upon  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  two  rivers,  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Elster,  wash  its  walU,  and  flowing  through 
meadows,  divide  themseives  into  several 
branches,    connected   bv    marshy    islands. 


supported  bv  Victor  and  Lauriston  at  a  con- 
siderable village  called  Liebertwolkowitz. 
Cavalry  were  posted  on  the  xvings  of  these 
divisions.  The  Imperial  (luards  were 
placed  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  at  a  village 
named  Probstheyda ;  and  Macdonald  oc- 
cupied a  gentle  and  sweeping  rising-ground, 
extending  from  Stcetteriz  to  Holzhausea. 

On  the  opposite,  that  is,  the  northern  side 
of  the  city,  Marmont  occupied  a  line  be- 
twixt MiEckern  and  Euterizt.  His  troops 
were  intended  to  make  head  against  Blu- 
cher,  whose  approach  from  the  north  was 
momentarily  to  be  apprehended.  .Mmost 
all  along  the  ground  th'is  defended,  but  es- 


Leipsic   cannot,    therefore,   be  '  esteemed    peciajly  on  the  south  front,  the   allies  had 
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prepared  columns  of  attack  ;  and  the  senti- 
nels of  both  armies  were,  when  evening 
/ell,  in  some  planes  within  musket-shot  of 
each  other.  jNcither  side,  however,  seem- 
ed wi'ling  to  begin  the  battle,  in  which  the 
great  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether 
France  should  leave  other  nations  to  be 
guided  by  their  own  princes,  or  retain  the 
unnatural  supremacy  with  which  she  had 
been  invested  by  the  talents  of  one  great 
soldier. 

The  number  of  men  who  engaged  the 
next  morning,  was  said  to  be  136,000  French, 
omitting  the  corps  of  Souham.  who  was  not 
engaged,  and  of  Regnier,  who  was  not  yet 
come  up.  The  allies  are  by  the  same  ac- 
counts rated  at  230,000,  without  counting 
the  division  of  the  Crown  Prince,  or  that 
of  BeiHiigsen,  which  hatl  not  as  yet  joined. 
Almost  ail  the  statements  assign  a  predom- 
inating force  to  the  allies  of  80,000  or  100,- 
000  men  superior  to  their  enemy.  It  thus 
appears  that  they  had  at  last  acted  accord- 
ing to  Napoleon's  own  idea  of  ilie  art  of 
war.  which  he  defined  as  the  art  of  assem- 
bling the  greatest  number  upon  a  given 
point.  ' 

Napoleon  himself  visited  all  the  posts, 
gave  his  last  orders  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity, as  he  frequently  did  on  tlie  eve  of 
battle,  to  distribute  eagles  to  those  regi- 
ments of  Augereau's  division,  which,  being 
new  levies,  had  not  yet  received  these  mil- 
itary emblems.  The  ceremony,  performed 
with  warlike  pomp,  may  remind  the  reader 
of  the  ancient  fasliion  of  making  knights  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle.  The  soldiers  were 
made  to  swear  never  to  abandon  their  ea- 
<jles  ,  and  the  -Kmperor  concluded  by  say- 
ing, in  a  loud  voice  ''  Yonder  lies  the 
enemy.  Swear  that  you  will  rather  die 
than  permit  France  to  be  dishonoured." 

"  We  swear  it,"  e.vclaimed  the  battal- 
ions. "Long  live  the  F.mperor!"  And 
unquestionably  they  kept  their  word  in 
the  tremendous  series,  of  actions  which 
followed. 

Napoleon's  preparations  were  made  chief- 
ly upon  the  southern  side  of  Leipsic.  It 
has  been  supposed,  though,  we  think,  with 
small  probability,  that  he  scarce  expected 
a  serious  attack  upon  the  northern  side  at 
all.  'n  the  ev/>ning,  however,  ot'  the  l.'jth, 
three  death-rockets,  (feux  tie  mart)  dis- 
playing long  brilliant  trains  of  white  light, 
were  observed  to  rise  high  in  the  southerly 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  they  were  pres- 
ently answered  by  four  of  a  red  colour 
which  were  seen  in  the  distant  north.  It 
was  concluded  that  these  were  signals  of 
communication  between  the  Clrand  .\rmy 
of  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Blucher.  The  latter,  therefore,  must 
be  at  no  uncalculable  distance. 

Napoleon  remained    in   the   rear  of  his  I 
own   (Jnards,   behind   the  central    position, 
almost  opposite  to  a  village  called  Cossa,  i 
which  was  occupied  by  the  allies. 

.\t  break  of  dav,  on  the  Kith  October,  the 
battle  began.  The  French  position  was 
attacked  alon'jr  all  the  southern  front  with 
the  gre.atest  furv.  On  the  French  right,  the 
»illaje  of  Markleberg  was  fiercely  assaulted 


[  by  Kleist,  while  the  Austrian  division  of 
Mehrteldt,  making  their  way  through  the 
marshes  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pleisse, 
threatened  to  force  themselves  across  that 
river.  Poniatowsky,  to  whom  the  defence 
was  confided,  was  obliged  to  give  ground, 
so  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  bring 
up  the  troops  under  Souham,  which  had 
joined  during  the  night,  and  which  had  been 
designed  to  support  JSlarmont  on  the  north 
of  Leipsic.  Mareschal  Victor  defended  the 
village  of  Wachau,  in  front  of  the  position 
against  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  town  of  Liebertwolkowitz  was  made 
good  by  Lauriston  against  Klenau.  The  al- 
lies made  six  desperate  atte^npts  on  these 
points,  but  all  were  unsuccessful.  They 
Were  now  something  in  the  condition  of 
wrestlers  who  have  exhausted  themselves 
in  vain  and  premature  etiorts  ;  and  Napole- 
on in  turn,  assuming  the  oflensive,  began  to 
show  his  skill  and  power. 

Macdonald  was  ordered  to  attack  KleniAi, 
and  beat  him  back  from  Liebertwolkowitz, 
with  the  cavalo"  of  Sebastiani  ;  while  two 
divisions  descended  to  sustain  Ger-aral 
Lauriston.  It  was  about  noon  when  this 
general  advance  took  place  along  the  cen- 
tre of  the  FrejDch.  It  was  for  some  time 
fe  irfully  successful.  The  village  of  Goss.n, 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  allies,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  tiieir  line,  was  carried  by  the 
bayonet.  The  eminence  calleil  the  Sheep- 
walk  was  also  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
the  exertions  of  Macdonald  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  redoubt  called  the  Swedish 
Camp.  The  desperate  impetuosity  of  the 
French  had  fairly  broken  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  allies;  and  Napoleon,  as  if  desir- 
ous not  to  lose  a  moment  in  proclaiming  his 
supposed  victory,  sent  the  tidings,  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  all  the 
church-bells  in  the  city  to  be  rung  for  re- 
joicing even  while  the  close  continued 
roar  of  the  cannon  seemed  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  merry  peal.  The  King  of  Naples,  in 
the  meantime,  with  Latour  Maubourg  and 
Kellerman,  poured  through  the  gap  in  the 
enemy's  centre,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  body  of  cavalry  thundered  forv.'ard  as 
far  as  Magdeburg,  a  village  in  the  rear  ol' 
the  allies,  bearing  down  General  Ravefskoi, 
with  the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  who 
threw  themselves  forward  to  oppose  their 
passage. 

But  at  this  imminent  moment  of  peril, 
while  the  French  cavalry  were  disordered 
by  their  own  si^ccess,  Alexander  ordered 
the  Cossacks  of  his  Guard,  who  were  in 
attendance  on  his  person,  to  charge.  Thev 
did  so  with  the  utmost  fury,  as  fighting  un- 
der the  eye  of  their  sovereign,  disconcerted 
Buonaparte's  manoeuvre,  and  bore  back 
with  their  long  lances  the  dense  mass  of 
cavalry  who  l«ad  so  nearly  carried  the  day. 
In  the  meantime,  when  the  carnage  was 
continuing  on  the  southern  side  of  Leipsic, 
a  similar  thunder  of  artillery  commenced 
on  the  right,  where  Blucher  nad  arrived 
before  the  city,  and  suddenly  come  into 
action  with  JMarmont,  with  at  lea.-;t  three 
men  for  one.  Breathless  aides-de-camp 
came  gallopping  to   reclaim  the    troops   oi 
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Souham.  which,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing Poniatowsky,  had  been  withdrawn  from 
their  o/iginal  destination  of  assistinjj  Mar- 
mont.     Tlioy   could  not,  however,   be  re- 


rear,  was  a  problem  which  even  Buonaparte 
could  not  solve.  In  this  pcrplexii)-,  he 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  sentiments  of 
afl'ection    which    the    Kmperor   of  .\ustria 


placed,   and    Blucher  obtained,   in    conse-    must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  entertain 


quence,  great  and  decided  results.  He  took 
the  village  of  Moeckern,  with  twenty  piejes 
of  artillery,  and  two  thousand  prisoners; 
and  when  night  separated  the  combat,  had 
the  advantage  of  having  greatly  narrowed 
the  position  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  issue  on  the  south  side  of  Leip- 
sic  continued  entirely  indecisive,  though 
furiously  contested.  (Jossa  was  still  disput- 
ed taken  and  retaken  repeatedly,  but  at 
length  remained  in  possession  of  the  allies. 
On  the  verge  of  the  Pleisse,  the  combat 
was  no  less  dreadful.  The  Austrians  of 
Bianchi's  division  poured  on  Markleberg, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
most  dreadful  yells.  Poniatowsky,  with 
Augereau's  assistance,  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  his  ground.  From  the  let't 
side  of  the  Pleisse,  Schwarlzenberg  manoeu- 
vred to  push  a  body  of  horse  across  the 
swampy  river,  to  take  the  French  in  the 
rear  of  the  position.  But  such  of  the  cav- 
alry as  got  through  a  very  bad  ford,  were 
instantly  charged  and  driven  back,  and  their 
cader,  deneral  Mehrfeldi.  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  An  Austrian  division, 
that  of  (luilay,  manoeuvred  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  lleisse,  as  far  down  as  Liiulenau, 
and  the  succession  of  bridges,  which,  we 
have  said,  forms  on  the  western  side  the 
tole  exit  from  Leipsic  towards  the  Rhino. 
This  was  the  only  pass  which  remained  for 
retreat  to  the  French,  should  they  fail  in 
the  dreadful  action  which  was  now  fighting. 
Guilay  might  have  destroyed  these  bridges; 
but  it  is  believed  he  had  orders  to  leave 
open  that  pass  for  retreat,  lest  the  French 
should  be  rendered  utterly  desperate,  when 
there  was  no  anticipating  what  exertions 
they  might  be  goaded  to. 

The  battle,  thus  fiercely  contested,  con- 
tinued to  rai;e  till  nightfall,  when  the  bloody 
work  ceased  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  Three 
cannon-shot,  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  more 
distant  points,  intimated  that  the  conflict 
was  ended  for  the  time,  and  the  armies  on 
the  sou'hern  line  retired  to  rest,  in  each, 
other's  presence,  in  the  very  positions 
which  they  had  occuj)ied  the  night  before. 
The  French  had  lost  the  ground  which  at 
one  period  they   had  gained,  but  they   had 


for  his  '.'augl.ter  and  grandchild.  The  cap- 
ture of  tleiieral  Mehrfeltll  served  oppor- 
tunely to  u*ford  the  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  better  grace,  as,  after  the  bat- 
tle cf  Austerlitz,  this  was  the  individual, 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, had  solicited  a  personal  interview,  and 
favourable  terms  from  Napoleon.  In  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  this  olliccr,  Napoleon 
received  the  confirmation  of  what  Ije  had 
long  apprehended,  the  defection  of  the 
Kins  of  Bavaria,  the  union  of  his  army 
with  that  of  Austria,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  intercept  him  on  his  return  to  the 
Rhine.  This  fatal  intelligence  increased 
his  desire  of  peace,  and  he  requested,  yet 
in  terms  of  becoming  dignity,  the  interces- 
sion of  his  father-in-law.  He  was  now  will- 
ing to  adopt  the  terms  proposed  at  Pr.iL'ue. 
He  oflercd  to  renounce  Poland  and  lllvria. 
He  would  consent  to  the  independence  of 
Holland,  the  Hans  towns,  and  Spain;  but 
he  wished  this  last  to  be  delayed  till  a  gcH- 
eral  peace.  Italy,  he  proposed,  shoukl  be 
considered  as  independent,  and  preserved 
in  its  integritv.  Lastly,  as  the  price  of  the 
armistict!  to  be  immediately  concluded,  he 
was  willing  to  evacuate  Germany  and  re- 
treat towards  the  Rhine. 

These  terms  contained  what,  at  an  early 
part  of  the  campaign,  and  voluntarily  ten- 
dered, would  have  been  gladly  accepted  by 
the  allie:!.  But  Buonaparte's  own  charac- 
ter {^<n  ability  and  pertinacitv  ;  the  general 
impression,  that,  if  he  relinquished  his 
views  for  a  time,  it  was  only  lo  recur  to 
them  in  a  more  favourable  season  ;  and  hia 
terrible  power  of  making  successful  exer- 
tions for  that  purpose,  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  sliied  sovereigns  against  what,  from 
another  (could  any  other  save  Buonajiarte 
be  supposed  in  his  situation)  would,  in  the 
like  circumstances,  have  been  favourably 
received.  "  Adieu,  General  Mehrfeldt," 
said  Napoleon,  dismissing  his  prisoner; 
"  v'lien,  on  my  part,  you  name  the  word  ar- 
mistice to  the  two  Emperors,  I  doubt  not 
tliat  the  voice  which  then  strikes  their  cars 
will  awiiken  many  recollections."  W'ouls 
aftccting  by  their  simplicity,  and  which, 
coming  from  so  proud  a  heart,  and  one  who 


not  relincjuished  one  toot  of  their  original  I  was  reduced  to  ask  the  generosity  which  he 
posili(ui,  though  so  fiercely  attacked  during  |  had  formerly  extended,  cannot  be  recorded 
the  whole  day  by  greatly  superior  numbers.  I  without  strong  sympathy. 
On  the  north  their  defence  had  been   less        General   Mehrfeldt   went    out,  like  the 
successful.    Marmont  had  been  forced  back    messenger  from  the  ark,  and  long  and  anx- 


by  Blucher,  and  the  whole  line  of  defence 
on  that  side  was  crowded  more  near  to  the 
walls  of  Lcipsip. 

Napoleoti,  in  the  meantime,  had  the  mel- 
ancholy task  of  arranging  his  soldiers  for  a 
defence,  sure  lo  be   honourable,  and  yet  at 


iously  did  Buonaparte  expect  his  return. 
But  he  was  the  raven  envoy,  and  brought 
back  no  olive  branch.  Napoleon  did  not 
receive  an  answer  until  his  troops  had  re- 
crossed  the  P.hine.  The  allies  had  engag- 
ed themselves  solemnly  to  each  other,  that 


length  to  be  unavailing.  Retreat  became  I  they  would  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him 
inevitable;  yet,  how  to  accomplish  it  while  an  individual  of  the  French  army  re- 
through   ine   narrow  streets  of  a  crowded  I  mained  in  Germany. 

city  ;    how  to  pass   more   than  one  hundred  I      I?uonaparte  w.as  now  engaged  in  prepara- 
thousand   men  over  a  single   bridge,  while  |  tions  for  retreat ;  yet  he  made   them  with 
louble  that  number  were  pressing  on  their  I  less  expedition  than  the  necessities  of  the 
Vol.  U  1  52 
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time  required.  Morning  came,  and  the 
enemy  did  not  renew  the  attack,  waiting 
for  Bennigsen  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Swe- 
den. In  the  meanwhile,  casks,  and  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds  being  plenty,  and  labuur- 
ers  to  be  collected  to  any  extent,  it  seems, 
that,  by  some  of  the  various  modes  known 
to  military  engineers,*  temporary  bridges 
might  have  been  thrown  over  the  Elster 
and  the  Pleisse,  which  are  tranquil,  still 
rivers,  and  the  marshes  betwixt  them  ren- 
dered sufficiently  passable.  Under  far  more 
disadvantageous  circumstances  Napoleon 
had  bridged  the  Beresina  within  the  space 
of  twelve  hours.  This  censure  is  conlirm- 
ed  by  a  most  competent  judge,  the  general 
of  engineers  Rogniat,  who  atfirms  that  tliere 
was  time  enough  to  have  completed  six 
bridges,  had  it  been  employed  with  activi- 
ty. The  answer,  that  he  himself,  as  chief 
of  the  engineer  department  at  the  time, 
ought  to  have  ordered  and  prepared  these 
means  of  retreat,  seems  totally  insufficient. 
Napoleon  did  not  permit  his  generals  to  an- 
ticipate his  commands  on  such  important 
occasions.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  given  orders  for  three  bridges, 
but,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  this  dreadful 
period,  that  was  seldom  completely  accom- 
plished which  Napoleon  could  not  look  af- 
ter with  his  own  eyes.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  actually  attempted,  except  at  a  place 
called  the  Judges'  Garden  ;  and  that,  besides 
having  its  access,  like  the  stone  bridge, 
through  the  town  of  Leipsic,  was  construct- 
ed of  too  slight  materials.  Perhaps  Napo- 
leon trusted  to  the  effect  of  Mehrfeldt's 
mission;  perhaps  he  liad  still  latent  hopes 
that  his  retreat  might  be  unnecessary ;  per- 
haps he  abhorred  the  thought  of  that  ma- 
noeuvre so  much,  as  to  lead  him  entirely  to 
confide  the  necessary  preparations  to  an- 
other ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  exertion  wa=  not 
made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
The  village  of  Lindenau,  on  the  leftside  of 
the  rivers,  was  nevertheless  secured. 

The  17lh,  as  we  have  said,  was  spent  in 
preparations  on  both  sides,  without  any  ac- 
tual hostilities,  excepting  when  a  distant 
cannonade,  like  the  growling  of  some  huge 
monster,  showed  that  war  was  only  slum- 
bering, and  that  but  lightly. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  October, 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury. 
Napoleon  had  considerably  contracted  his 
circuit  of  defence ;  on  the  external  range 
of  heights  and  villages,  which  had  been  so 
desperately  del^ndcd  on  the  IGth,  the  al- 
lies now  lound  no  opposition  but  that  of 
outposts.  The  French  were  posted  in  an 
interior  line  nearer  to  Leipsic,  of  which 
Probtsheyda  was  the  central  point.  Napo- 
leon himself,  stationed  on  an  eminence  call- 
ed Thonberg,  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
whole  iield.  Masses  were  drawn  up  be- 
hind the  villages,  which  relieved  their  de- 
fenders from  tune  to  time  with  fresh  troops  ; 
cannon  were  placed  in  their  front  and  on 
their  flanks,  and  every  patch  of  wooded 
ground  which    atlbrded   the    least  shelter, 
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was  filled  with  tirailleurs.  The  battle  then 
joined  on  ail  sides.  The  Poles,  with  theii 
gallant  general  Poniatowski,  to  whom  this 
was  to  prove  the  last  of  his  fields,  defended 
the  banks  of  the  Pleisse,  and  the  villat^es 
connected  with  it,  against  the  Prince  of 
H<  sse  Homberg,  Bianchi,  and  Colleredo. 
In  the  centre,  Barclay,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Kleist,  advanced  on  Probtsheyda,  where 
they  were  opposed  by  the  King  of  Naples, 
\'ictor,  Augereau,  and  Lauriston,  under  the 
eye  of  Napoleon  himself.  On  the  left, 
Macdonald  had  drawn  back  his  division 
from  an  advanced  point  called  Holtzhausen, 
to  a  village  called  Stoetleritz,  which  was 
the  post  assigned  to  him  on  the  new  and  re- 
stricted line  of  defence.  Along  all  this  ex- 
tended southern  line,  the  fire  continued  fu- 
rious on  both  sides,  nor  could  the  terrified 
spectators,  from  the  walls  and  steeples  of 
Leipsic,  perceive  that  it  either  advanced  or 
recoiled.  The  French  had  the  advantage 
of  situation  and  cover,  the  allies  that  of 
greatly  superior  numbers  ;  both  were  com- 
manded by  the  first  generals  of  their  coun- 
try and  age. 

About  two  o'clock  afternoon,  the  allies, 
under  Generai  Pirch  and  Prince  Augustus 
of  Prussia,  forced  their  way  headlong  into 
Probtsheyda;  the  camp-followers  began  to 
Hy  ;  the  noise  of  the  tumult  overcame  al- 
most the  fire  of  the  artillery.  Napoleon, 
in  the  rear,  but  yet  on  the  verge  of  this  tu- 
mult, preserved  his  entire  tranquillity.  He 
placed  the  reserve  of  the  Old  Guard  in  or- 
der, led  them  in  person  to  recover  the  vil- 
lage, and  saw  them  force  their  entrance, 
ere  he  retreated  to  the  eminence  from 
which  he  observed  the  action.  During  the 
whole  of  this  eventful  day,  in  which  he 
might  be  said  to  fight  less  for  victory  than 
for  safety,  this  wonderful  man  continued 
calm,  decided,  collected,  and  supported  his 
diminished  and  broken  squadrons  in  their 
valiant  defence.  With  a  presence  of  mind 
and  courage,  as  determined  as  he  had  so  of- 
ten exhibited  in  directing  the  tide  of  on- 
ward victory.  Perhaps  his  military  talents 
were  more  to  be  admired,  when  thus  con- 
tending at  once  against  Fortune  and  the  su- 
periority of  numbers,  than  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  victories,  when  the  fickle 
goddess  fought  upon  his  side. 

The  allies,  notwithstanding  their  gallant- 
ry and  their  numbers,  felt  tlvemselves  oblig- 
ed to  desist  from  the  murderous  attacks  up- 
on the  villages  which  cost  them  such  im- 
mense loss  ;  and  drawing  back  their  troops 
as  they  brought  forward  their  guns  and  how- 
itzers, contented  themselves  with  maintain- 
ing a  dreadful  fire  on  the  French  masses 
as  they  showed  themselves,  and  throwing 
shells  into  the  villages.  The  P'rench  re- 
plied with  great  spirit ;  but  they  had  fewer 
guns  in  position,  and  besides,  their  ammU' 
nition  was  falling  short.  Still,  however. 
Napoleon  oomplelely  maintained  the  da/ 
on  the  south  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  pres- 
et t  in  person. 

On  the  north  side  of  Leipsic,  the  superi 
oritv  of  .lumbers,  still  greater  than  that 
which  ext-ted  on  the  south,  placed  Key  in 
a  precario.iS  situation.     He  was  pressed  at 
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once  by  the  army  of  Blucher,  and  by  that  of 
the  Crown  I'rincc,  which  was  now  come  up 
in  force.  The  latter  <reneral  forced  his  >vjy 
across  the  Partha,  with  three  columns,  and 
at  three  diflerent  points  ;  and  iVey  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  retreatjiin  order  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  nearer  Lcipsic,  and  coniniu- 
nicale  by  his  right  with  the  army  of  JMapo- 
Icon. 

The  Russians  had  orders  to  advance  to 
force  this  new  position,  and  particularly  to 
drive  back  the  advanced  giiard  of  Regnier, 
stationed  on  an  eminence  called  Heiter- 
blick,  betwixt  the  villages  of  Taucha  and 
Paunsdorf.  On  a  sudden,  the  troops  who 
occupied  tiie  French  line  on  that  point, 
came  forward  to  meet  the  allies,  with  their 
swords  sheathed,  and  colours  of  truce  dis- 
played. This  was  a  Saxon  bri<r3de,  who, 
in  "the  midst  of  the  action,  embraced  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  desert  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  and  declare  for  indepen- 
dence. These  men  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  espouse  the  cause  of  their  country, 
and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  stranger,  whicli 
Saxony  had  found  so  burdensome  ;  but  it  is 
not  while  on  the  actual  battle-ground  that 
one  side  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  oth- 
er; and  those  must  be  in  every  case  ac- 
counted guilty  of  treachery,  who,  bringing 
their  swords  into  the  field  for  one  party, 
shall  suddenly,  and  without  intimation  giv- 
en, turn  them  against  the  power  in  whose 
ranks  they  had  stood. 

The  Russians,  afraid  of  stratagem,  sent 
the  Saxo.i  troops,  about  ten  thousand  in 
number,  to  the  reai*  of  the  position.  But 
their  artillery  were  immediately  brought  in- 
to action  ;  and  having  expended  during  that 
morning  one  half  of  their  ammunition  on 
the  allies,  they  now  besl'jwed  the  other 
half  upon  the  French  army.  By  this  unex- 
pected disaster,  i\ey  was  obliged  to  con- 
tract his  line  of  defence  once  more.  Even 
the  valour  and  exertions  of  that  distinguish- 
ed general  could  not  defend  Schoenfeld, 
That  fair  village  forms  almost  one  of  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Leipsic.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Buonaparte  despatched  his  re- 
serves of  cavalry  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  He  defeated  all  op-  ] 
position  that  presented  itself,  and  pressed 
Ney  into  a  position  close  under  the  walls 
of  Leipsic.  The  battle  once  more  ceased 
on  all  points  ;  and  after  the  solemn  signal 
of  three  cannon-shot  had  been  heard,  the 
field  was  lf;ft  to  the  slain  and  the  wounded. 

.Although  the  French  army  kept  its 
ground  most  valiantly  during  the  whole  of 
this  tremendous  day,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  their  being  able  to  sustain  themselves 
any  longer  around  or  in  Leipsic.  The  al- 
lies had  approached  so  close  to  them,  that 
their  .attacks  might,  on  the  third  day,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  combined  and  simultane- 
ous than  before.  The  superiority  of  num- 
bers became  more  ellicient  after  the  great 
carnage  that  had  taken  place,  and  that  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  the  armv  which  had 
greatest  numbers  could  best  afford  to  lose 
lives.  It  is  said  also  by  Baron  Fain,  that 
the  enormous  number  of  250,000  cannon- 
bullets  bad  been  expended  by  ilic  French 


during  the  last  four  days,  and  that  there  on 
ry  remained  to  serve  their  guns  about  16, 
000  cartridges,  which  could  scarce  support 
a  hot  tire  for  two  hours.  This  was  owing 
to  the  great  park  of  artillery  having  been 
directed  on  Torgau,  anotiier  circumstance 
which  serves  to  show  liow  little  Buonaparte 
dregined  of  abandoning  the  Elbe  wlien  he 
moved  from  Dresden.  To  this  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  provisions  is  to  be  added  j 
so  thai  everything  combined  to  render  Na- 
poleon's longer  stay  at  Leipsic  altogether 
impossible,  especially  when  the  Bavarian 
general,  now  his  declared  enemy,  was  mas- 
ter of  his  communications  with  France. 

The  retreat,  however  necessary,  was 
doomed  inevitably  to  be  disastrous,  as  is 
evident  from  the  situation  of  tiie  French 
army,  cooped  up  by  superior  forces  under 
the  walls  of  a  large  town,  the  narrow  streets 
of  which  they  must  traverse  to  reach  two 
bridges,  one  of  recent  and  hasty  construc- 
tion, by  which  they  must  cross  the  Ple^sse, 
the  Elster,  and  the  marshy  ground,  streams, 
and  canals,  which  divide  them  from  each 
other  ;  and  then,  added  to  this  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  whole  army  debouching  by 
one  single  road,  tliat  which  leads  to  Liiide- 
iiau,  and  on  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  dreadful  confusion.  But  there 
was  no  reineiiy  for  these  evils  ;  they  must 
necessarily  be  risked. 

The  retreat  was  commenced  in  the  night 
time,  and  Buonaparte,  retiring  in  person  to 
Leipsic,  spent  a  third  exhausting  night  in 
dictating  the  necessary  orders  for  drawing 
the  corps  of  his  army  successively  within 
the  town,  and  transferring  them  to  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  two  rivers.  The  French 
troops  accordingly  came  into  Leipsic  from 
all  sides,  and  filling  the  town  with  the  inef- 
fable confusion  which  always  must  attend 
the  retreat  of  so  large  a  body  in  tiie  pres- 
ence of  a  victorious  enemy,  tliey  proceed- 
ed to  get  out  of  it  as  they  best  could,  by 
llic  w.iy  prescribed.  JVIacdonald,  and  Po- 
niatowski,  with  their  corps,  were  appointed 
to  the  perilous  honour  of  protecting  the 
rear. 

"  Prince,'"  said  Napoleon,  to  the  brave 
Polish  prince,  •'  you  must  defend  the  south- 
ern suburb." 

"  .\las.  Sire,''  he  answered,  "  I  have  but 
few  soldiers  left.'' 

"  Well,  but  you  will  defend  them  with 
what  you  have  ?" 

"  Doubt  not,  Sire,  but  that  we  will  mike 
good  our  ground  ;  we  are  all  ready  to  die 
for  your  Majesty's  service." 

Napoleon  parted  with  this  brave  and  at- 
tached prince,  upon  whom  he  had  recently 
bestowed  a  .Mareschal's  baton.  They  nev- 
er met  again  in  this  world. 

The  arrival  of  daylight  had  no  sooner 
shown  to  the  allies  the  commencement  of 
the  French  retreat,  than  their  columns  be- 
gan to  advance  in  pursuit  on  every  point, 
pushing  forward,  with  all  the  animation  of 
victory,  to  overtake  the  enemy  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  streets  of  Leipsic.  The  King  of 
Saxony,  the  magistrates,  and  some  of  the 
French  generals,  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
city  froui  the  dangers  which  were  to  be  ex 
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pected  from  a  battle  in  the  town,  betwixt 
tlie  rear-guard  of  the  French  and  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  the  allies.  They  sent  pro- 
posals, that  tlie  French  army  should  be  per- 
mitted to  effect  their  retreat  unmolested, 
in  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  town.  But 
when  were  victorious  generals  prevented 
from  prosecuting  military  advantages,  »by 
the  mere  consideration  of  humanity  '  Na- 
poleon, on  his  side,  was  urged  to  set  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  to  check  the  pressure  of  the 
allies  on  his  rear-guard.  As  this,  however, 
must  have  occasioned  a  most  extensive 
Bcene  of  misery,  Buonaparte  generously  re- 
fused to  give  such  a  dreadful  order,  which, 
besides,  could  not  hlive  been  executed  with- 
out coinpromising  the  safety  of  a  great  part 
of  his  own  rear,  to  whom  the  task  of  de- 
struction must  have  been  committed,  and 
who  would  doubtless  immediately  have 
engaged  in  an  extensive  scene  of  plunder. 
Periiaps,  also,  Napoleon  might  be  influenc- 
ed by  the  feeling  of  what  v/as  due  to  the 
confidence  and  fidelity  of  Frederick  Au- 
gustus of  Saxony,  who,  having  been  so  long 
the  faithful  follower  of  his  fortunes,  was 
novv  to  be  abandoned  to  his  own.  To  have 
set  fire  to  that  unhappy  monarch's  city, 
when  leaving  him  behind  to  make  terms 
for  himself  as  he  could,  would  have  been 
an  evil  requital  for  all  he  had  done  and  suf- 
fered in  the  cause  of  France  ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  much  better  had  Napoleon  re- 
moved the  Saxon  King  from  his  dominions, 
and  destroyed  all  chance  of  his  making 
peace  with  the  irritated  sovereigns,  by 
transporting  him  along  with  the  French  ar- 
my, in  its  calamitous  retreat. 

At  nine  o'clock  Napoleon  had  a  farewell 
interview  with  Frederick  Augustus,  releas- 
ing him  formally  from  all  the  ties  which 
had  hitherto  combined  them,  and  leaving 
him  at  liberty  to  form  such  other  alliances 
as  the  safety  of  his  states  might  require. 
Tiieir  parting  scene  was  hurried  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  heavy  discharge  of  musket- 
ry from  several  points,  which  intimated 
that  the  allies,  forcing  their  way  into  the 
suburbs,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and 
from  house  to  house,  with  the  French,  who 
still  continued  to  defend  them.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Saxony  conjured  Buonaparte 
to  rao.int  his  horse,  and  make  his  escape  ; 
but,  before  he  did  so,  he  discharged  from 
their  ties  to  France  and  to  himself  the 
King  of  Saxony's  body  guard,  and  left  them 
for  the  protection  of  the  royal  family. 

When  Napoleon  attempted  to  make  his 
way  to  the  single  point  of  exit,  by  the  gate 
of  Ranstadt.  which  led  to  the  bridge,  or 
succession  of  bridges,  so  often  mentioned, 
he  found  reason  for  thinking  his  personal 
safety  in  actual  danger.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  French  army,  still  num- 
bcrirg  nearly  100,000,  were  pouring  into 
Leipsic,  pursued  by  more  than  double  that 
number,  and  that  the  streets  were  encum- 
bered with  the  dead  and  wounded,  with  ar- 
tillery and  baggage,  with  columns  so  wedg- 
ed up  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
ret  forward,  and  with  others,  who,  almost 
desperate  of  their  safety,  would  not  be  left 
behind       To   fight   his   w.iy   through   this 


confusion,  was  impossible  even  for  Napo- 
I'^on.  He  and  his  suite  were  obliged  to  give 
u.p  all  attempts  to  proceed  in  the  direct 
road  to  the  bridge,  and  turning  in  the  other 
direction,  he  got  ojt  rf  the  citv  through 
Saint  Peter's  Gate,  moved  on  until  he  was 
in  sight  of  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
allies,  then  turning  along  the  eastern  sub- 
urb, he  found  a  circuitous  by-way  to.,,thG 
bridges,  and  was  enabled  to  get  across.  But 
the  temporary  bridge  which  we  have  before 
mentioned  had  already  given  w.ay,  so  that 
there  remained  only  the  old  bridge  on  the 
road  to  Lindenau,  to  serve  as  an  exit  to  the 
whole  French  army.  The  furious  defence 
which  wa.s  maintained  in  the  suburbs,  con- 
tinued to  check  the  advance  of  the  allies, 
otherwise  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
army  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed. 
But  the  defenders  themselves,  with  their 
brave  commanders,  were  at  length,  after  ex- 
hibiting prodigies  of  valour,  compelled  to  re- 
treat ;  and  ere  they  could  reach  the  banks  of 
the  river  a  dreadful  accident  had  taken  place. 
The  bridge,  so  necessary  to  the  escape 
of  this  distressed  army,  had  been  mined  by 
Buonaparte's  orders,  and  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers was  left  to  execute  the  necessary 
measure  of  destroying  it,  so  soon  as  the  al- 
lies should  approach  in  force  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  pass.  Whether  the  officer  to 
whom  this  duty  was  intrusted  had  fled,  or 
had  fallen,  or  had  been  absent  from  his  post 
by  accident,  no  one  seems  to  have  known; 
but  at  this  critical  period  a  sergeant  com- 
manded the  sappers  in  his  stead.  A  body 
of  Swedish  sharp-shooters  pushed  up  the 
side  of  the  river  about  eleven  o'clock,  with 
loud  cries  and  huzzas,  firing  upon  the 
crowds  who  were  winning  their  way  slow- 
ly along  the  bridge,  while  Cossacks  and 
Hulans  were  seen  on  the  southern  side, 
rushing  towards  the  same  spot ;  and  the 
troops  of  Saxony  and  Baden,  who  had  now 
entirely  changed  sides,  were  firing  on  the 
French  from  the  wall  of  the  suburbs,  which 
they  had  been  posted  to  defend  against  the 
allies,  and  annoying  the  retreat  which  they 
had  been  destined  to  cover.  The  non- 
commissioned officer  of  engineers  imagin- 
ed that  the  retreat  of  the  French  was  cut 
off.  and  set  fire  to  the  mine,  that  the  allies 
might  not  take  possessiot.  of  the  bridge  for 
pursuing  Napoleon."  The  bridge  exploded 
with  a  horrible  noise. 


*  This  story  was  at  first  doul)tod,  and  it  wai 
supposed  that  Napoleon  had  coininanded  the  bridge 
to  be  lilown  up,  with  tlie  selfisli  purpose  of  secui^ 
ing  his  own  retreat.  But,  from  ull  concurring  ac- 
counts, the  explosion  look  place  in  tlio  manner, 
and  from  the  cause,  mentioned  in  the  text.  Thcro 
is,  notwithstanding,  an  obscurity  in  the  case.  A 
French  officer  of  engineers,  by  name  Colonel 
Montfort,  was  publicly  announced  as  the  person, 
llirough  whose  negligence  or  treachery  the  post 
was  letl  to  subordinate  keeping.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  said,  that  the  only  officer  of  that  name,  in  the 
engineer  service  of  Buonaparte's  army,  was  actu- 
ally at  Mentz  when  Iho  battle  of  Leipsic  teok 
pliice.  Tbis  is  alluded  to  by  General  Grouchy, 
wbo,  in  a  note  upon  bis  interesting  Observations 
on  (ieneral  Gourgaud's  Account  of  the  Campaign 
of  181.'5,  has  this  remarkable  passage :—"  Ona 
would  wish  to  forget  the  bulletin,  which,  alter  ths 
battle  of  Leipsic,  delivered  to  tlie  bar  of  publi« 
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This  catastrophe  eflectually  intercepted 
the  retreat  of  all  who  reniaiiiuJ  still  on  t'.e 
Leipsic  side  of  the  river,  excepting  some 
indiTiiiirals  who  succeeded  by  swimming 
through  tlie  I'leisse  and  the  Elster.  Among 
these  was  the  brave  Mareschal  MacdonahJ, 


complete.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  their 
victorious  forces,  each  upon  his  own  side, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  met 
and  greeted  each  other  in  the  great  square 
of  the  cily^  where  they  were  soon  joined 


who   surmounted   all  the  obstacles  opposed  I  by  the    F.mperor  of  Austria.     General  Ber- 
to   l)is  escape.      Poniatowski,   the    gallant  |  trand,  the  French  commandant  of  the  city, 


nephow  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  was 
less  fortunate.  He  was  th«i  I'avourite  of  his 
countrymen,  who  saw  in  their  imagination 
the  crown  of  Poland  glittering  upon  his 
brow.  He  himself,  like  most  of  the  Poles 
of  sense  and  rellection,  regarded  these 
hopes  as  delusive ;  but  followed  Napoleon 
with  untliiiching  zeal,  because  he  had  al- 
ways been  his  'riend  and  benefactor.  Be- 
sides a  thousand  other  acts  of  valour,  Po- 
iiiatowski's  recent  defence  of  the  extreme 
right  of  the  French  position  was  as  bril- 
liant as  any  part  of  the  memorable  resist- 
ance at  Leipsic.  He  had  been  twice  wound- 
ed in  the  previous  battles.  Seeing  the 
bridge  destroyed,  and  the  enemy's  forces 
thronging  forward  in  all  directions,  he  drew 
his  sabre,  and  said  to  his  suite,  and  a  few 
Polish  cuirassiers,  who  followed  him,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  better  to  fall  with  honour  than 
to  surrender."  He  charged  accordingly, 
and  pushed  through  the  troops  of  the  allied 
army  opposed  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
which  desperate  attempt  he  was  wounded 
by  a  musket-shot  in  the  arm.  Other  ene- 
mies appeared  5  he  threw  himself  upon 
them   with   the  same   success,  making 'his 


surrendered  his  sword  to  these  illustrious 
personages.  ISo  interview  took  place  be- 
tween tiie  allied  monarchs  and  the  King  of 
Saxony.  He  was  sent  under  a  guard  of 
Cossacks  to  Berlin,  nor  was  he  afterwards 
restored  to  his  throne,  until  he  had  paid  a 
severe  fine  for  his  adherence  to  France. 

When  reflecting  upon  these  scenes,  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  actors  naturally 
attract  our  oljservation.  It  seems  as  if  the 
example  of  Buonaparte,  in  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  had  in  some  re- 
spects changed  the  condition  of  sovereigns, 
from  the  reserved  and  retired  dignity  in 
which  most  had  remained,  estranged  from 
the  actual  toils  of  government  and  dangers 
of  war,  into  the  less  abstracted  condition 
of  sharing  the  risk  of  battle,  and  the  la- 
bours of  negotiation.  .Such  scenes  as  those 
whicli  passed  at  Leipsic  on  this  memorable 
day,  whether  we  look  at  the  parting  of  Na- 
poleon from  Frederick  .\ugustus,  amid  the 
firing  and  shouting  of  hostile  armies,  or  the 
triumphant  meeting  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns in  the  great  square  of  Leipsic,  had 
been  for  centuries  only  to  be  paralleled  in 
romance.     But  considering  how  important 


way  amongst  them  also,  after  receiving  a  i  it  is  to   the   people  that  sovereigns  should 


wound  through  the  cross  of  his  decoration. 
He  then  plunged  into  the  Pleisse,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  staff  officers,  got 
across  that  river,  in  which  his  horse  was 
lost.  Though  much  exhausted,  he  mount- 
ed another  horse,  and  seeing  that  the  ene- 
my were  already  occupying  the  banks  of 
the  F.lster  with  rillemen,  he  plunged  into 
that  deep  and  marshy  river,  to  rise  no  more. 
Thus  bravely  died  a  prince,  who,  in  one 
tense,  may  be  termed  the  last  of  the  Poles.* 

The  remainder  of  the  French  army,  af- 
ter many  had  been  killed  and  drowned  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  these  relentless  rivers,  re- 
ceived quarter  from  the  enemy.  Al)out 
So.CKX*  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  as 
Napoleon  seems  only  to  have  had  about 
200  guns  at  the  battle  of  Hanau,  many  must 
have  been  abandoned  in  Leipsic  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  quantity  of  baggage 
taken  was  immense. 

The  triumph  of  the  allied  monarchs  was 


opimnn,  as  prL-Iiminary  to  bringing  him  Ijerore  a 
!Diiitary  ci>niini.i4ion,  Colonel  Siuiilfurl  of  the  eii- 
rinecr  9<  rvice,  grmuilou^ly  accined  of  bri'ukiii;:,' 
down  tlio  liriJge  at  I*ip'<ic."  Neither  ihu  Colonel 
nor  the  nun-rominisaionud  officer  were  ever  brought 
to  a  court-Martial. 

*  Hi<  hojy  wat  found,  and  his  ol>4e<]iiics  per- 
rcrm'iii  witli  great  military  pomp  ;  both  the  victors 
and  van'|uiiihrd  .ittcndiii;;  him  to  the  toiai>i  with 
•very  liunour  which  could  be  rendered  to  his  re- 
main* 


not  be  prompt  to  foster  a  love  of  war,  there 
is  great  room  for  question  whetherthe  en- 
couragement of  this  warlike  propensity  be 
upon  the  whole  a  subject  for  Europe  to 
congratulate  itself  upon. 

Policy  and  the  science  of  war  alike  dic- 
tated a  rapid  and  c'opc  pursuit  af'.er  the 
routed  French  ;  but  the  allied  army  had 
been  too  much  exhausted  by  the  efforts  re- 
quired to  gain  the  battle,  to  admit  of  its 
deriving  the  full  advantage  from  success. 
There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
around  Leipsic  ;  and  the  stores  of  the  city, 
exhausted  by  the  PVench,  afforded  no  relief. 
The  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed  was 
as  necessary  for  the  advance  of  the  allies 
as  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  Besides,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  an  allied  army  is  al- 
ways less  decided  and  rapid  in  its  movements 
than  one  which  receives  all  its  impulses 
from  a  single  commander  of  strong  and  vig- 
orous talents.  Of  this  we  shall  see  more 
proofs.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  great  point 
was  gained.  The  liberation  of  Germany 
was  complete,  even  if  Napoleon  should  es- 
cape the  united  armies  of  .Austria  and  Ba- 
varia, which  lay  still  betwixt  him  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  And  indeed  the  bat- 
tles which  he  fou','ht  for  conquest  terminat- 
ed at  Leipsic.  'I'hose  which  he  aftcrwardi 
waged  were  for  his  own  life  and  the  scep- 
tre of  France. 
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Details  of  (he  Retreat  of  the  French  from  Germany. — General  Defection  of  Napoleon' t 
Partiians. — Battle  of  Hanau  fought  on  SOth  and  3\sl  October — in  which  the  French 
are  snccesrful — 7'hey  prosecute  their  retreat. — .Xapolcon  arrives  at  Faris  oti  i)th  No- 
vember— State  in  u-hich  he  finds  the  piiblic  mind  in  the  Capital. — Fate  of  the  French 
Garrisons  left  in  Germany. — Arrival  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
—  Their  exultation,  ivhich  is  universal  throughout  Germany. —  The  Allies  halt  on  the 
Rhine. —  General  view  of  Napoleon's  political  relations  at  the  present  period. — Italy — 
Spain. — Restoration  of  Ferdinand. — Liberation  of  the  Fope,  who  returns  to  Rome — 
Emancipation  of  Holland. 

Napoleon  was  now  on  his  retreat,  and  it 
proved  a  final  one,  from  Germany  towards 
France.  It  was  performed  with  disorder 
enough,  and  great  loss  though  far  less  than 
that  wliicii  had  attended  the  famous  depart- 
ure from  Moscow.  The  troops,  according 
to  Baron  Odeleben,  soured  by  misfortune, 
inarched  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  air, 
and-the  Guards  in  particular  indulged  in  ev- 
ery excess.  In  this  disordered  condition. 
Napoleon  passed  througli  Lutzen,  late  the 
scene  of  his  brilliant  success,  now  witness 
to  his  disastrous  losses.  His  own  courage 
was  unabated  ;  he  seemed  indeed  pensive, 
but  was  calm  and  composed,  indulging  in 
no  vain  regrets,  still  less  in  useless  cen- 
sures and  recriminations.  Harassed  as  he 
passed  the  defiles  of  Kckartsbcrg,  by  the 
light  troops  of  the  allies,  he  pushed  on  to 
Erfurt,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  rtiake 
Bome  pause,  and  restore  order  to  his  disor- 
ganized followers. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  he  reached  that 
city,  which  was  rendered  by  its  strong  cita- 
del a  convenient  rallying  point  ;  and  upon 
collecting' the  report  of  his  losses,  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  them  much  greater  than 
he  had  apprehended.  Almost  all  the  Ger- 
man troops  of  his  army  were  now  with- 
drawn from  it.  The  Saxons  and  the  troops 
of  Balen  iic  had  dismissed  with  a  good 
gr  ice  •,  other  contingents,  which  saw  their 
sovereigns  on  the  point  of  being  freed  from 
Napoleon's  supremacy,  withdrew  ofthem- 
eelves,  and  in  most  cases  joined  the  allies. 
A  great  many  of  those  Frenchmen  who  ar- 
rived at  Erfurt  were  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  without  arms.  Their  wretched 
appearance  extorted  from  Buonaparte  the 
peevish  observation,  "  They  are  a  set  of 
scoundrels,  who  are  going  to  the  devil  ! — In 
this  way  I  shall  lose  80,000  men  before  I 
can  get  to  the  llliine." 

The  spirit  of  defection  extended  even  to 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  Emperor. 
Murat,  discouraged  and  rendered  impatient 
by  the  incessant  misfortunes  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  took  leave,  under  pretence,  it  was 
eaid,  of  bringing  forces  up  from  the  French 
frontier,  but  in  reality  to  return  to  his  own 
dominions,  without  further  allying  his  for- 
tunes to  those  of  Napoleon.  Buonajjarte, 
as  if  influenced  by  some  secret  presenti- 
ment that  they  should  never  again  meet, 
•ijmbraced  his  old  companion-in-arms  re- 
peatedly ere  they  parted! 

'J'he  Poles  who  remained  in  Napoleon's 
»rmy  showed  a  very  generous  spirit.  He 
found  himself  obliired  to  appeal  to  their  owtt 


honour,  whether  they  chose  to  remain  it 
his  service,  or  to  desert  him  at  this  crisis. 
A  part  had  served  so  long  under  his  ban- 
ners, that  they  had  become  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, to  whom  the  French  camp  served  for 
a  native  country.  But  many  others  were 
men  who  had  assumed  arms  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  with  the  intention  of  freeing  Po- 
land from  the  foreign  yoke  under  which 
it  had  so  long  groaned.  The  manner  in 
which  Napoleon  had  disappointed  their 
hopes  could  not  be  forgotten  by  thcin  ;  but 
they  had  too  much  generosity  to  revenge, 
at  this  crisis,  the  injustice  with  which  they 
had  been  treated,  and  agreed  unanimously 
that  they  wo  ild  not  quit  Napoleon's  service 
until  they  had  escorted  him  safely  beyond 
the  Rhine,  reserving  their  right  then  to 
leave  his  standard,  of  which  a  great  many 
accordingly  availed  themselves. 

Napoleon  passed  nearly  two  days  at  Er- 
furt, during  which  the  reorganization  of  his 
troops  advanced  rapidly,  as  the  magazines 
and  stores  of  the  place  were  sutiicient  to 
recruit  them  in  every  department.  'I'heir 
reassembled  force  amounted  to  about  eigh- 
ty thousand  men.  This,  together  with  the 
troops  left  to  their  fate  in  the  garrison 
towns  in  Germany,  was  all  that  remained 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thriusand,  with 
which  Napoleon  had  begun  the  campaign. 
The  garrisons  amounted  to  about  eighty 
thousand,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  FVench 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  These  garrisons,  so  imprudently  left 
behind,  were  of  course  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  or  to  the  discretion  of  the  enemy  ;  Na- 
poleon consoling  himsf-lf  with  the  boast, 
"that,  if  tliey  coiiW  form  a  junction  in  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  eighty  thousand  French- 
men might  break  through  all  obstacles." 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  various  com- 
manders, to  evacuate  the  places  they  held 
and  form  such  a  junction;  but  it  is  believ- 
ed that  none  of  them  reached  the  generals 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

It  is  probable  that  but  for  the  relief  af- 
forded by  this  halt,  and  the  protection  of 
the  citiKifl  and  detences  of  Erfurt,  Napole- 
on, in  his  retreat  from  Leipsic,  must  have 
lost  all  that  remained  to  him  of  an  army. 
JIc  had  received  news,  however,  ofa  char- 
acter to  preclude  his  longer  stay  in  this 
place  of  refuge.  The  Bavarian  army,  «o 
lately  his  allies,  with  a  strong  auxiliary 
force  of  Austrims  amounting  in  all  to  fi'\y 
thousand,  under  Wrede,  were  hurrying  from 
the  banks  of  the  Inn.  and  had  reached 
VYurliburg  on  the  Mayue,  with  the  purpow 
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of  throwing  themselves  in  hostile  fashion 
between  the  army  of  jNapoleon  and  the 
frontier  of  Krance.  In  addition  to  this  un- 
piessinir  intelligence,  he  learned  that  the 
Austriiins  and  Prussians  were  pressing  for- 
ward as  far  as  Weimar  and  l.augensalza, 
BO  that  he  was  once  more  in  danger  of  be- 
ing completely  surrounded.  Urged  by  these 
circumstances,  Napoleon  left  Krfurt  on  the 
£5th  of  October,  amid  weather  as  tempest- 
jous  as  liis  fortunes. 

An  unfortunate  determination  of  the  alli- 
ed councils  directed  Marshal  Blucher  to 
move  in  pursuit  of  Napoleon  by  Giessen  and 
Wetzlar,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
direct  road  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by 
Fulda  and  Gelnhaussen,  open  for  tiie  march 
of  an  Austrian  column,  expected  to  advance 
from  Schnialkald.  The  most  active  and  en- 
ergetic of  the  pursuers  was  thus  turned 
aside  from  Napoleon's  direct  path  of  re- 
treat, and  the  Austrians,  to  whom  it  was 
yielded,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  over- 
take the  retreating  enemy.  The  French 
were  still  followed,  however,  by  the  arrival 
of  CossacKs  under  their  adventurous  leaders 
Platoff,  CzernichetT,  Orloff-Denizoff,  and 
Kowaiski,  who  continued  their  harassing 
and  destructive  operations  oa  their  flanks 
and  their  rear. 

In  the  meanwhile  General  Wrede,  not- 
withstanding the  inferiority  of  his  forces  to 
those  of  Buonaparte,  persevered  in  his  pur- 
pose of  barring  the  return  of  Napoleon  into 
Krance,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Ilaiiau 
for  that  purpose,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Cossacks  already  mention- 
ed, who  had  pushed  on  before  the  advance 
of  the  French  army,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  afford  Wrede  their  assistance.  If 
Blucher  and  his  troops  had  been  now  in 
the  rear  of  Napoleon,  his  hour  had  in  all 
probability  arrived.  But  VVrede's  force,  of 
whom  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  up  above 
45,000  men,  was  inferior  to  the  attempt,  al- 
most always  a  dangerous  one,  of  intercept- 
ing the  retreat  of  a  bold  and  desperate  ene- 
my upon  the  only  road  which  can  lead  him 
to  safety.  It  was  upon  a  point  also,  ^here 
the  Bavarians  had  no  particular  advantage 
of  position,  which  might  have  presented 
natural  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  en- 
emy. 

upon  the  30th,  the  Bavarians  had  occu- 
pied the  large  wood  of  Lamboi,  and  were 
disposed  in  line  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
imall  river  called  the  Kintzig,  near  a  vil- 
lage named  Newhoff,  where  there  is  a 
bridge.  The  French  threw  a  body  of  light 
troops  into  the  wood,  which  was  disptitcd 
from  tree  to  tree,  the  close  fire  of  the  sharp- 
•hooters  on  both  siilesi  Jseml'ing  that  of  a 
generil  chouse,  such  as  i.  nrs.-.tised  on  the 
Continent.  The  combat  wsr  sustained  for 
•everal  hours  without  doc.'^ed  success, 
until  Buonaparte  commandcil  an  attack  in 
force  on  the  left  of  the  Bav  rinns.  Two 
battalions  of  the  Guards,  u  'or  General 
Curial,  were  i^ent  into  the  w  id  to  support 
the  French  tirailleurs  j  and  li.e  Bavarians 
■t  llie  sight  of  their  crenadier-cips,  ima- 
pned  themtelvcs  attacked  by  the  whole  of 
thai   celebraleJ   body,  and  give    way      A 


successful  charge  of  cavalry  was  at  the 
same  time  made  on  Wrede's  left,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  retreat  behind 
the  Kiiitzig.  'I'he  Austro-Bavarian  army 
continued  to  hold  Hanau,  but  as  the  main 
road  to  Frankfort  does  not  leid  directly^, 
through  that  town,  but  passes  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  the  desired  line  of  retreat  was 
left  open  to  Napoleon,  whose  business  it 
was  to  push  forward  to  the  Rhine,  and  avoid 
farther  combat.  But  the  rear-guard  of  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  18,000  men, 
under  command  of  Mortier,  was  still  at 
Gelnhaussen;  and  Marnioiit  was  left  with 
three  corps  of  infantry  to  secure  their  re- 
treat, while  Buonaparte,  with  the  advance, 
pushed  on  to  WiUiamstadl,  and  from  thence 
to  Hockstadt,  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Marmont 
made  a  double  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Hanau,  and  tiie  position  of  Wrede.  On  the 
first,  he  possessed  himself  by  a  bombard- 
ment. The  other  attack  took  place  near 
the  bridge  of  Neuhoff.  The  Bavarians  had 
at  first  the  advantage,  and  pushed  a  body 
of  1000  or  1200  men  across  the  Kintzig; 
but  the  instant  attack  and  destruction  of 
these  by  the  bayonet,  impressed  their  gen- 
eral with  greater  caution.  Wrede  himself 
was  at  this  moment  dangerously  wounded, 
and  the  Prince  of  Oettingen,  his  son-in-law, 
killed  on  the  spot.  General  Fresnel,  wlio 
succeeded  Wrede  in  the  command,  acted 
with  more  reserve.  He  drew  off  from  the 
combat;  and  the  French,  more  intent  on 
prosecuting  their  march  to  the  Rhine  than 
on  improving  their  advantages  over  the  Ba- 
varians, followed  the  Emperor's  line  of  re- 
treat ill  the  direction  of  Frankfort. 

.\n  instance  of  rustic  loyalty  and  sagacity 
was  displayed  during  the  action,  by  a  Ger- 
man miller,  which  may  serve  to  vary  the 
recurring  detail  of  military  movements. 
This  man,  observing  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
and  seeing  a  body  of  Bavarian  infantry  hard 
pressed  by  a  large  force  of  French  cavalry, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  admit  the  wa- 
ter into  his  mill  stream  wlipn  the  Bavarians 
had  passed  its  channel,  and  thus  suddenly 
interposed  an  obstacle  between  them  and 
the  pursuers,  which  enabled  tl.c  infantrv  to 
halt  and  resume  their  ranks.  The  sagaciou* 
peasant  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  tliis  sharp  ac- 
tion was  supposed  to  reach  to  about  GOOO 
men  ;  that  of  t!ie  Austro- Bavarians  exceed- 
ed 10.000.  Escaped  froni  this  additional 
danger,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Frankfort  upon 
the  30th  October,  and  left,  upon  t!  e  1st 
November,  a  town  which  was  soon  destined 
to  receive  other  guests.  On  the  next  day 
ha  arrived  at  Mayence.  (Mentz,)  which  he 
left  upon  the  7th  November,  and  arriving  on 
t!ie  9ih  at  Paris,  concluded  his  second  un- 
successful campaign. 

'['he  Emperor  had  speedy  information 
that  the  temper  of  the  public  was  by  no 
means  tranquil.  The  victory  of  H.inav, 
tliriii<_'h  followed  by  no  other  eifect  than  thai 
of  getring  clear  of  the  enemv,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  check  the  retreat  of  the  Empero.', 
alone  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Napole- 
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on,  which  they  greatly  needed,  for  J  is  late 
euccessive  misfortunes  had  awakened  both 
critics  and  murmurers.  The  rupture  of 
the  armistice  seemed  to  be  the  date  of  his 
declension,  as  indeed  the  junction  of  the 
•  Austrians  enabled  the  allies  to  bear  him 
down  by  resistless  numbers.  Nine  battles 
had  been  fought  since  that  period,  including 
the  action  at  Culm,  which,  in  its  results,  is 
well  entitled  to  the  name.  Of  these,  Buo- 
naparte only  gained  two — those  of  Dresden 
and  Hanau  ;  that  of  Wachau  was  indeci- 
sive ;  while  at  Gross-Beeren,  at  Jauer  on 
the  Katzbach,  at  Culm,  at  Dcnnewitz,  at 
Mockern,  and  at  Leipsic,  the  allies  obtain- 
ed decisive  and  important  victories. 

The  French  had  been  still  more  unfortu- 
nate in  the  number  of  bloody  skirmishes 
f  which  were  fought  almost  everywhere 
through  the  scene  of  war.  They  were  out- 
numbered in  cavalry,  and  especially  in 
light  cavalry ;  they  were  out-numbered, 
too,  in  light  corps  of  infantry  and  sharp- 
Bhooters ;  for  the  Germans,  who  had  enter- 
ed into  the  war  with  general  enthusiasm, 
furnished  numerous  reinforcements  of  this 
description  to  the  regular  armies  of  the  al- 
lies. These  disasters,  however  they  might 
be  glossed  over,  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  French  ;  nor  was  it  the  sight  of  a 
few  banners,  and  a  column  of  400U  Bavari- 
an prisoners,  ostentatiously  paraded,  that 
prevented  their  asking  what  was  become  of 
upwards  of  200,000  soldiers — what  charm 
had  dissolved  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine — and  why  they  heard  rumours  of 
Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians,  Germans, 
on  the  east,  and  of  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  on  the  south,  approaching  the 
inviolable  frontiers  of  the  Great  Nation  ? 
During  the  bright  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
a  nation  may  be  too  much  dazzled  with 
victory  ;  but  the  gloomy  horizon,  obscured 
by  adversity,  shows  objects  in  their  real 
colours. 

The  fate  of  the  garrisons  in  Germany, 
which  Buonaparte  had  so  imprudently  omit- 
ted to  evacuate,  was  not  such  as  to  cure 
this  incipient  disaffection.  The  Emperor 
had  never  another  opportunity,  during  this 
war,  to  collect  the  veteran  troops  thus 
unhappily  left  behind,  under  his  banner, 
though  often  missing  them  at  his  greatest 
need.  The  da'es  of  their  respective  sur- 
render, referring  to  a  set  of  detached  facts, 
whicii  have  no  influence  upon  the  general 
current  of  history,  may  be  as  well  succinctly 
recited  in  this  place. 

St.  Cyr  at  Dresden,  finding  himself  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  his  own  slender  re- 
sources, made  on  the  11th  of  November  a 
capitulation  to  evacuate  the  place,  with  his 
garrison  of  35,000  men,  (of  whom  very  ma-  I 
ny  were  however  invalids,)  who  were  to 
have  a  safe  conduct  to  France,  under  en- 
gagement not  to  serve  against  the  allies  for 
six  months.  Schwartzenberg  refused  to 
ratify  the  capitulation,  as  being  much  too 
favourable  to  the  besieged.  He  offered  St. 
Cyr,  who  had  already  left  Dresden,  to  re- 
[)lace  iiim  lliere  in  the  same  condition  of 
defence  which  he  enjoyed  when  the  agree- 
nent  was  entered  into.    Thi,s  wu:3  contrary 


to  the  rules  of  war  ;  for  hnv  was  it  possible 
for  tlie  French  commandant  to  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  before  the  capitulation 
when  tlie  enemy  had  become  completely 
acquainted  with  his  means  of  del'eiice,  and 
resources?  But 'the  French  general  con- 
ceived it  more  expedient  to  submit,  with 
his  army,  to  become  prisoners  of  war,  re- 
serving his  right  to  complain  of  breach  of 
capitulation. 

Stettin  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, after  an  eight  months'  blockade. 
Eight  thousand  French  remained  prisoners 
of  war.  Here  the  Prussians  regained  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  the  important 
city  of  Dantzic  surrendered,  after  trenches 
had  been  open  before  it  for  forty  days.  As 
in  the  case  of  Dresden,  the  sovereigns  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  stipulation,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  the  garrison  to 
France,  but  made  the  commandant,  Rapp, 
the  same  proposal  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  Mareschal  St.  Cyr  ;  which  Rapp  in 
like  manner  declined.  ,\bout  nine  thou- 
sand French  were  therefore  sent  prisoners 
into  Russia.  But  the  Bavarians,  W'estpha- 
lians,  and  Poles,  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Many  of  them  took  service  with  the  allies. 
The  detention  of  this  garrison  must  also  be 
recorded  against  the  allies  as  a  breach  of 
faith,  which  the  temptation  of  diminishing 
the  enemy's  forces  cannot  justify. 

After  tiie  battle  cf  Leipsic,  Tauentzein 
had  been  detached  to  blockade  Wittenberg, 
and  besiege  Torgau.  The  latter  place  was 
yielded  on  the  2Gth  December,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  ten  thousand  wretches  amongst 
whom  a  pestilential  fever  was  raging.  Za- 
mosc,  in  the  Duchy  of\\'arsaw,  capitulated 
on  the  22d,  and  Modlin  on  the  25th  of 
December. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1813,  only 
the  following  places,  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ; — Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  Witten- 
berg,T^ustrin,  GlOirau,  with  the  citadels  of 
Erfurt  and  of  Wurtzburg,  the  French  hav- 
ing in  the  last  two  instances  evacuated  the 
towns. 

Two  circumstances  are  remarkable  con- 
cerning the  capture  of  the  surrendered 
fortresses.  The  first  is  the  dismal  state  of 
the  gTirrisons.  The  men,  who  had  survived 
the  Russian  campaign,  and  who  had  been 
distributed  into  tliese  cities  and  fortresses 
by  Murat,  were  almost  all,  from  the  hard- 
ships they  had  endured,  and  perhaps  from 
their  being  too  suddenly  accommodated 
with  more  genial  food,  subject  to  diseases 
which  speedily  became  infectious,  and 
spread  from  the  military  to  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  severities  of  a  blockade  were 
added  to  this  general  tendency  to  illness, 
the  deaths  became  numerous,  and  tiic  case 
of  the  survivors  u>ade  them  envious  of 
of  those  who  died.  So  virulent  was  the 
contagion  at  Torgau,  that  the  Prussians,  to 
whom  the  place  w.as  rendered  on  the  26th 
December,  did  not  venture  to  take  posses 
sion  of  it  till  a  fortnight  afterwards,  whea 
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the  ravage  of  the  pestilence  began  to  de- 
cline. Thus  widely  extended,  and  tlius 
late  prolonged,  were  the  fatal  etfocta  of  the 
Russian  expedition. 

The  oihcr  point  worth  notice  is,  that  the 
surrender  of  each  fortress  rendered  dispo- 
•able  a  blockading  army  of  tiie  allies,  pro- 
portioned to  the  strength  of  the  garrisons 
which  ought,  according  to  the  rules  of  war, 
to  be  at  least  two  to  one.*  Tims,  while 
thousands  after  thousands  of  the  Frencli 
were  marched  to  distant  prisons  in  Austria 
and  Russia,  an  addition  was  regularly  made 
to  the  armies  of  the  allies,  equal  at  least 
to  double  the  number  of  those  that  were 
withdrawn  from  the  French  army. 

While  these  successes  were  in  the  act  of 
being  obtained  in  their  rear,  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns of  Rus:-ia  and  Prussia  advanced  up- 
on the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was 
almost  entirely  liberated  from  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  river  upon  which  all  the  Germans 
look  with  a  national  pride,  that  sometimes 
takes  almost  the  appearance  of  filial  devo- 
tion. When  the  advanced  guard  ot'  the  ar- 
ray of  the  allies  first  came  in  sight  of  its 
broad  majesty  of  flood,  they  hailed  the 
Father  River  with  such  reiterated  shouts, 
that  those  who  were  behind  stood  to  their 
arms  and  pressed  forward,  supposing  that 
an  action  was  about  to  take  place.  The 
proud  and  exulting  feeling  of  recovered  in- 
dependence was  not  confined  to  those  brave 
m_n  who  had  achieved  the  liberation  of 
their  country,  but  extended  everywhere, 
and  animated  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  armies,  or 
their  relics,  across  the  land  which  they  had 
so  long  over-run,  and  where  they  had  lev- 
elled and  confounded  all  nationni  distinc- 
tions, might  be  compared  to  the  abatement 
of  the  great  deluge,  when  land-marks, 
which  had  been  long  hid  trom  the  eye,  be- 
gan to  be  once  more  visible  and  distinguish- 
ed. The  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
sovereignties  was  the  instant  occupation 
of  the  allies. 

From  the  very  field  of  battle  at  Leipsic, 
the  FIccloral  Prince  of  Hesse  departed  to 
assume,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  sovereignty  of  the  territories 
of  his  fathers.  The  allies,  on  2d  JVovem- 
ber,  took  possession  of  Hanover  and  its  de- 
pendencies in  name  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. 'I'he  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
whose  courage,  as  well  as  his  ardfiit  ani- 
mosity against  Buonaparte,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  commemorate,  returned  at 
the  same  time  into  the  possession  of  his 
hereditary  estates  ;  and  the  ephemeral  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  the  appanage  of  Je- 
rome Buonaparte,  composed  out  of  the 
spoils  of  those  principalities,  vanished  into 
air,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin  in  the  Ara- 
bian tale. 
Those  members  of  the  Confederacy  of 

•  Tliroo  to  one,  accordin«  to  the  general  rule 
of  w.ir,  is  tlie  pruporlion  of  a  biwkaiiiig  army  lo 
the  gHrrJ«>ii  whitli  it  ma*ki.  But  wlii-rc  Itiere 
is  r.tllu  a|i(irel»:riHion  of  felief  or  of  strong  aurliisa, 
ih«  Duuilier  may  be  much  ie<luce<l. 


I  the  Rhine,  who  had  hitherto  been  content- 
I  ed  to  hold  their  crowns  and  coronets,  under 
I  the  condition  of  being  liege  vassals  to 
Buonaparte,  and  who  were  as  much  tired 
,  of  his  constant  exactions  as  ever  a  drudg- 
;  iiig  Send  was  of  the  authority  of  a  necro- 
j  mancer,  lost  no  time  in  renouncing  his 
sway,  after  his  talisman  was  broken.  Ba- 
I  varia  and  Wirtemberg  had  early  joined  the 
;  alliance,— the  latter  power  the'  more  will- 
I  ingiy,  that  the  Crown  Prince,  had  even 
;  during  A'apoleon's  supremacy,  refused  to 
I  acknowledge  his  sway.  The  lesser  prin- 
ces, tlierefore,  had  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
clare, as  fast  as  they  could,  tlieir  adherence 
to  the  same  cause.  Their  ministers  throng- 
ed to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, where  they  were  admitted  to  peace 
and  fraternity  on  the  same  general  terms  ; 
namely,  that  each  state  should  contribute, 
within  a  certain  period,  a  year's  income  of 
their  territories,  with  a  contingent  of  sol- 
diers double  in  numbers  to  that  formerly 
exacted  by  Buonaparte,  for  maintaining  the 
good  cause  of  the  alliance.  They  consent- 
ed willingly  ;  for  though  the  demand  might 
be  heavy  in  the  me»ntime,  yet,  with  the 
downfall  of  the"  French  Emperor,  there  was 
room  to  hope  for  that  lasting  peace  which 
all  men  now  believed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  a  continuance  of  his  power. 

Waiting  until  their  reinforcements  should 
come  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
until  the  subordinate  princes  should  brinir 
forward  their  respective  contingents  of 
troops,  and  desirous  also  to  give  JVapoleoii 
another  opportunity  of  treating,  the  allied 
sovereigns  hailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  cantoned  their  army  along  the  banks 
of  that  river.  This  afforded  a  space  to  dis- 
cover, whether  the  lofty  mind  of  iXipoleoii 
could  be  yet  induced  to  bend  to  such  a 
peace  as  might  consist  with  the  material 
change  m  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  ci- 
fected  in  the  two  last  campaigns.  Such  a 
pacification  was  particularly  the  object  of 
Austria;  and  be  greater  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  its  being  practicable,  that  the 
same  train  of  misfortunes  which  had  driv- 
en JViapoleon  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  dark- 
ened his  political  holzon  in  other  quarters. 

Italy,  so  long  the  scene  of  his  triumphs, 
was  now  undergoing  the  same  fate  as  his 
other  conquests,  and  rapidly  melting  away 
from  his  grasp.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  with  about 
forty-five'  thousand  men,  had  defended  the 
north  of  Italy,  with  great  skill  and  valour 
against  the  Austrian  gen(:ral,  Hiller,  who 
confronted  him  with  superior  forces.  The 
frontiers  of  lllyria  were  the  chief  scene 
of  their  military  operations.  'J'he  French 
maintained  themselves  there  until  the  de- 
fection of  the  Bavarians  opened  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol  to  the  Austrian  army,  after 
which,  Eugene  was  obliged  to  retire  behind 
the  .\di(?e.  The  warlike  Croalians  declar- 
ing in  favour  of  their  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Austria,  mutinied,  and  rose  in  arms  on 
sever il  points.  The  important  sea-port 
of  'I'ricste  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  2lst  of  October.  General  Mugent  had 
eatered  tlie  moutb  of  the  Po  with  an  Kag- 
14 
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lish  squadron,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  and  organize  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  French.  It 
was  known  also,  that  Murat,  who  had  be- 
gun to  fear  lest  he  should  be  involved  in 
the  api  reaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  who 
reinenVi>3red  with  more  feeling  the  affronts 
which  Napoleon  had  put  upon  him  from 
time  to  time,  than  the  greatness  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  by  him,  was  treating 
with  the  allies,  and  endeavouring  to  make  a 
peace  which  should  secure  his  own  authority 
under  their  sanction.  Thus,  there  was  no 
point  of  view  in  which  Italy  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  assistance  to  Buona- 
parte ;  on  the  contrary,  that  fair  country, 
the  subject  of  his  pride  and  his  favour,  was 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  totally  lost 
to  him. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  afforded  a  still 
more  alarming  prospect.  The  battle  of 
Vittoria  had  entirely  destroyed  the  usurped 
authoiity  of  Joseph  Buona|>arte,  and  Napo- 
leon himsrlf  had  become  desirous  to  see 
the  war  ended,  at  the  price  of  totally  ceding 
the  kingdom  on  which  he  had  seized  so 
unjustifiably,  and  v.'hich  he  had,  in  his  fatal 
obstinacy,  continued  to  grasp,  like  a  furious 
madman  holding  a  hot  iron  until  it  has 
scorched  hi.ni  to  the  bone. 

After  that  decisive  battle,  there  was  no 
obstacle  in  front  to  prevent  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  entering  France,  but  he 
chose  first  to  reduce  the  strong  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Saint  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna. 
The  first  capitulated  finally  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember; and  notwithstanding  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Soult,  which  were  exerted  to 
the  uttermost,  he  could  not  relieve  Pampe- 
luna. The  English  army,  at  least  its  left 
wing,  passed  the  Bidassoa  upon  the  7ih 
October,  and  Pampeluna  surrendered  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  month.  Thus  was  the 
most  persevering  and  the  most  hated  of 
Buonaparte's  enemies  placed  in  arms  upon 
the  French  soil,  under  the  command  of  a 
general  who  had  been  so  unn'ormly  success- 
ful, that  <te  seemed  to  move  hand  in  hand 
with  victory.  It  was  but  a  slender  consola- 
tion, in  this  st.ate  of  matters,  that  Suchet, 
the  Duke  of  .\lbufera,  sti>il  maintained  him- 
self in  Catalonia,  his  head-quarters  being 
at  Barcelona.  In  fact  it  would  have  been 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Buona- 
parte, had  the  Mareschal  and  those  troops, 
who  had  not  yet  been  discouraged  by  de- 
feat, been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  ready  to  co-operate  in  defence 
of  the  frontiers  of  France. 

To  parry  this  pressing  danger,  Napoleon 
had  recourse  to  a  plan,  which,  had  it  been 
practised  the  year  before,  might  have  plac- 
ed the  affairs  of  Spain  on  a  very  different 
footing.  He  resolved,  as  we  have  hinted, 
to  desist  from  the  vain  undertaking,  which 
had  cost  himself  so  much  blood  and  treas- 
ure ;  to  undo  his  own  favourite  work  ;  to 
resign  the  claims  of  hie  brother  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  ;  and,  by  restoring  the  legit- 
imate sovereign  to  the  throne,  endeavour  to 
form  such  an  alliance  with  him  as  might 
take  Spain  out  of  the  list  of  his  ene- 
micB,  and  perhaps  add  her  to  that  of  his 


friends.  Had  he  had  reconrse  to  this  expe 
dieiit  in  the  previous  year,  Ferdinand's  ap- 
pearance in  Spain  might  have  had  a  very 
important  effect  in  embroiling  the  councils 
of  the  Cortes.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
unfortunate  distinctions  of  Royalists  and 
Liberalists,  were  already  broken  out  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  from  the  colours  in 
which  his  present  Majesty  of  Spain  has 
sinco  shown  himself,  there  is  great  room  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  either  temper,  wis- 
dom, or  virtue  sufficient  to  act  as  a  media- 
tor betwixt  the  two  classes  of  his  subjects, 
of  which  both  were  inclined  to  carry  their 
opposite  opinions  into  extremes.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  civil  war  m'ght  even 
then  have  taken  place,  between  the  King, 
desirous  of  regaining  the  plenitude  of  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  the  ancient 
constitution,  and  the  Cortes,  anxious  to 
maintain  the  liberties  which  thty  had  re- 
cently recovered,  and  carried,  by  their  new 
constitution,  to  the  extent  of  republican 
license.  If  such  a  war  had  ansen.  King 
Ferdinand  would  probably  have  I'allen  into 
the  snare  prepared  for  him  by  Buonaparte, 
and  called  in  his  late  jailor,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  ally,  against  the  Cortes,  and  perhaps 
also  against  the  F.nglish,  who,  though  not 
approving  of  the  theoretical  extravagances 
of  the  system  of  government,  which  had 
divided  the  patriots  into  two  civil  factions, 
must,  nevertheless,  have  considered  that 
assembly  as  the  representatives  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  and  the  allies  with  whom  the 
British  had  formed  their  league.  Talley- 
rand is  Slid  to  have  recommended  the  libe- 
ration of  Ferdinand  at  a  much  earlier  peri 
od.  He  called  the  measure  an  olla  podrida 
for  Spain. 

But  Napoleon's  present  concession  came 
too  late,  and  was  too  evidently  wrung  from 
him  by  the  most  pressing  necessity  to  per- 
mit Ferdinand,  however  desirous  of  his  lib- 
erty, to  accept  of  it  on  the  terms  offered. 
The  reader  may,  indeed,  be  curious  to  know 
in  what  language  Napoleon  could  address 
llie  prince  wliose  person  he  had  seized,  and 
imprisoned  like  a  kidna|)per,  and  on  whose 
throne  he  had  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously 
endeavoured  to  support  a  usurper.  Per- 
haps, when  writing  the  following  letter, 
Buonaparte  was  himself  sensible  that  his 
conduct  admitted  of  no  glossing  ove~ ;  he 
therefore, came  to  the  point,  it  will  je  ob- 
served, at  once,  trusting  probably  that  the 
hope  of  being  restored  to  his  libeny  and 
kingdom  would  be  so  agreeable  in  itself, 
that  the  captive  monarch  would  not  be  dis- 
posed strictly  to  criticise  the  circumstan- 
ces which  had  occasioi.ed  so  pleasing  an 
offer,  or  the  expressions  in  wliich  it  w.as 
conveyed. 

"My  Cousin— The  state  of  my  empire 
and  of  my  political  situation,  lead  me  to 
put  a  final  adjustment  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  The  English  are  exciting  anarchy 
and  jacobinism  ;  they  endeavour  to  over- 
throw the  crown  and  the  nobility,  in  order 
to  establish  a  republic.  I  cannot,  without 
being  deeply  affected,  think  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  n.ation  which  interests  me,  both 
by  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  common  inte- 
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rest  concerning  maritime  commerce.  I 
wish  to  re-esLiblisli  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  neiglibourhood,  which  have 
BO  long  been  estuiblished  betwixt  France 
and  Spain.  You  will  therefore  listen  to 
what  the  Compte  de  la  Forest  will  propose 
in  my  name,"  &.c. 

Considering  llic  terms  of  this  letter,  and 
contrasting  them  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  friendly  relations  alluded  to  had  been 
broken  off,  and  that  in  which  the  interest 
taken  by  Napoleon  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
had  been  displayed,  the  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  the  writer  were  too  obviously 
dictated  by  necessity,  to  impose  upon  the 
meanest  understanding.  The  answer  of 
Ferdinand  was  not  without  dignity.  He 
declined  to  treat  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  the  Regency  of 
Spain,  and  required  permission  lo  hear  a 
deputa  ion  of  his  subjects,  who  might  at 
once  inform  him  of  the  actual  state  of  af- 
fairs ill  Spain,  and  point  out  a  remedy  for 
the  ev.ls  under  which  the  kingdom  suf- 
fered. ' 

"  If,"  said  the  Prince,  in  his  reply  to  Na- 
poleon's proposal,  "this  liberty  is  not  per- 
mitted to  me,  I  prefer  remaining  at  Valen- 
9ay,  where  [  have  now  lived  four  years  and 
a  half,  and  where  I  am  willing  lo  die,  if 
Buch  is  God's  pleasure."  Finding  the 
Prince  firm  upon  this  score.  Napoleon,  to 
whom  his  freedom  might  be  possibly  some 
advantage,  and  when  his  captivity  could  no 
longer  in  any  shape  benefit  him,  consented 
that  Ferdinand  sliould  be  liberated  upon  a 
t'eaty  being  drawn  up  between  the  Duke 
of  St.  Carlos,  as  the  representative  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  Compte  de  la  Forest,  as 
plenipotentiary  of  Napoleon ;  but  which 
treaty  should  not  be  ratified  until  it  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  Regency.  The 
heads  were  briefly  these: — I.  Napoleon 
recognized  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Spain  and 
tlie  Indies.  H.  P'erdinand  undertook  that 
the  English  should  evacuate  Spain,  and  par- 
ticularly Minorca  and  Ceuta.  III.  The 
two  governments  became  engaged  to  each 
other,  to  place  their  relations  on  the  foot- 
ing prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Dunkirk,  and 
which  had  been  maintained  until  1772. 
Lastly,  the  new  King  engaged  to  pay  a  suit- 
able revenue  to  his  father,  and  a  jointure 
to  his  mother,  in  case  of  her  survivance  ; 
and  provision  was  made  for  re-establishing 
the  commercial  relations  betwixt  France 
and  Spain. 

In  this  treaty  of  Valencjay,  subscribed  the 
Ilth  of  December  1813, the  desire  of  Buona- 
parte to  embroil  Spain  with  her  ally  Great 
Britiin,  is  visible  not  only  in  the  second 
article,  but  in  the  third.  For  as  Napoleon 
alw.ays  contended  that  his  opposition  to  the 
rights  exercised  on  the  sea  by  the  English, 
had  been  grounded  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
his  reference  to  that  treaty  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  lost 
•ight  of  his  Continental  System. 

The  Regency  of  Spain,  when  tiie  treaty 
of  Valenijay  was  laid  before  them,  refused 
to  ratify  it,  both  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
Cortns,  which,  as  early  as  January  1811, 
declared  that  there  shouid  be  c&ith<:r  truce 


I  nor  negotiation  with  France,  until  the  King 
I  should  enjoy  his  entire  liberty,  and  on  ac- 
I  count  of  their  treaty  with  England,  in  which 
!  Spain  engaged  to  contract  no  peace  wiih- 
I  out  England's  concurrence.  Thus  obliged 
I  to  renounce  the  hopes  of  fettering  Spain, 
I  as  a  nation,  with  any  conditions,  Buonaparte 
I  at  length  released  Ferdinand  from  his  con- 
finement, and  permitted  him  to  return  to 
his  kingdom,  upon  his  personal  subscrip- 
tion of  the  treaty,  trusting  that,  in  tiie  po- 
litical alterations  which  his  arrival  might 
occasion  in  Spain,  sometliiiig  might  turn  up 
to  serve  his  own  views,  which  couli  never 
!  be  advanced  by  Ferdinand's  continuing  in 
confinement.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  howev- 
er, took  place,  nor  is  it  needful  either  to 
detain  the  reader  farther  with  the  Spanish 
affairs,  or  again  to  revert  to  tliem.  Ferdi- 
nand is  said,  by  the  French,  to  have  receiv- 
ed Napoleon's  proposals  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  have  written  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  Emperor  for  his  freedom,  obtained 
after  nearly  six  years'  most  causeless  im- 
prisonment. If  so,  the  circumstance  must 
be  received  as  evidence  of  Ferdinand's  sin- 
gularly grateful  disposition,  of  which  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  other  examples  to  be 
quoted.  The  liberated  monarch  returnea 
to  his  territories,  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
this  negotiation,  in  the  end  of  March  1814. 
The  event  is  here  anticipated,  that  there 
may  be  no  occasion  to  return  to  it. 

Another  state-prisoner  of  importance  was 
liberated  about  the  same  time.  Nearly  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1814,  pro- 
posals had  been  transmitted,  by  the  agency 
of  Cardinal  Maury  and  the  Bishops  of  Ev- 
reux  and  Plaisance,  to  Pius  VII.,  still  de- 
tained at  F'ontainbleau.  His  liberation  was 
tendered  to  him,  and,  on  condition  o''  his 
ceding  a  part  of  the  terr'luries  of  the  church, 
he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  remainder. 

"  The  dominions  of  Saint  Peter  are  not 
my  property,"  answertd  llie  Pontiff;  "  they 
belong  to  the  church,  and  I  cannot  consent 
to  their  cession." 

"  To  prove  the  Emperor's  good  inten- 
tions," said  the  Bishop  of  Plaisance,  "  I 
have  orders  to  announce  your  Holiness's 
return  to  Rome." 

"  It  must  then  be  with  all  my  cardinals," 
said  Pius  Vll. 

"  Under  the  present  circumstances  that 
is  impossible." 

"  Well,  then,  a  carriage  to  transport  me 
is  all  I  desire — I  wish  to  be  at  Rome,  to  ac- 
quit myself  of  n>y  duties  as  Head  of  the 
Church." 

An  escort,  termed  a  guard  of  honour,  at- 
tended him,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  who 
treated  his  Holiness  with  much  respect,  but 
seemed  disposed  to  suffer  no  one  to  speak 
with  him  i:i  private.  Pius  VII.  convoked, 
however,  the  cardinals  who  were  at  Fon- 
tainblcau,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  and 
took  an  affecting  farewell.  As  the  Pope 
was  about  to  depart,  he  commanded  them 
to  wear  no  decoration  received  from  the 
French  government ;  to  accept  no  pension 
of  their  bestowing;  and  to  assist  at  no  festi- 
val to  which  they  might  be  invited.  On  the 
24lh  of  January,  Pius  left  Fci'.aiDblea-i;  and 
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returned  by  slow  journeys  to  Savona,  where 
he  remained  from  the  J 9th  of  February  to 
the  19lh  of  March.  He  reached  Fiorenzuo- 
iaon  the  23d,  where  liis  French  escort  was 
relieved  by  an  Austrian  detachment,  by 
whom  the  Pontiff  was  received  with  all  the 
usual  honours  ;  and  he  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  18tli  of  May,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
thousands,  who  thronged  to  receive  his 
benediction. 

With  such  results  terminated  an  act  of 
despotic  authority,  one  of  the  most  impoli- 
tic, as  well  as  unpopular,  practised  by  Buo- 
naparte during  his  reign.  He  himself  was 
so  much  ashamed  of  it,  as  to  disown  his 
having  given  any  orders  for  the  captivity  of 
the  Pontiff,  though  it  was  continued  under 
his  authority  for  five  years  and  upwards.  It 
was  remarkable,  that  when  the  Pope  was 
taken  from  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  Murat  was 
in  possession  of  his  dominions,  as  the  con- 
nexion and  ally  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  now  his 
Holiness  found  the  same  Murat  and  his  ar- 
my at  Romo,  and  received  from  his  hands, 
Ml  the  opposite  character  of  ally  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  re-delivery  of  the  pat- 
rimony of  Saint  Peter's  in  its  full  integrity. 

Thus  was  restored  to  its  ancient  allegiance 
that  celebrated  city,  which  had  for  a  time 
borne  the  title  of  second  in  the  French  do- 
minions. The  revolution  in  Holland  came 
also  to  augment  the  embarrassments  of  Na- 
poleon, and  dislocate  what  remained  of  the 
immense  additions  which  he  had  attempted 
to  unite  with  his  empire.  That  country  had 
been  first  impoverished  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  its  commerce,  under  pretence 
of  enforcing  the  Continental  System.  It 
was  from  his  inability  to  succeed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  avert  this  pest  from  the  peaceful 
and  industrious  Dutchmen,  that  Louis  Buo- 
naparte had  relinquished  in  disgust  a  scep- 
tre, the  authority  of  which  was  not  permit- 
ted to  protect  the  people  over  whom  it  was 
swayed. 

The  distress  which  followed,  upon  the 
introduction  of  these  unnaturnl  restrictions 
into  a  country,  the  existence  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  freedom  of  its  commerce,  was 
almost  incredible.  At  Amsterdam,  the  pop- 
ulation v/as  reduced  from  220,000  to  I'JO,- 
000  souls.  In  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  else- 
where, many  houses  were  pulled  down,  or 
suffered  to  fall  to  ruin  by  the  proprietors, 
from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes.  At  Haer- 
lem,  whole  streets  were  in  desolation,  and 
about  five  hundred  houses  were  entirely 
dismantled.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes 
was  greatly  neglected  for  want  of  funds,  and 
the  sea  breaking  in  at  the  Polders  and  else- 
where, threatened  to  resume  wnat  human 
industry  had  withdrawn  from  her  reign. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  arose  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  their  thoughts  naturally 
reverted  to  the  paternal  government  of  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  blessings  whicii 
tney  had  enjoyed  under  it.  But  with  the 
prudence,  which  is  ihe  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  national  character,  the  Dutch  know, 
that  until  the  power  of  France  should  be 
broken,  any  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Hol- 
land must  be  ho[)oless ;  they,  therefore, 
contented  themselvcB  with  forming  secret 


confederations  among  the  higher  order  of 
citizens  in  the  principal  towns,  who  madj  it 
their  business  to  prevent  all  premature  dis- 
turbances on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes, 
insinuating  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  so 
much  into  their  favour,  that  they  were  sure 
of  having  them  at  their  disposal,  when  a 
propitious  moment  for  action  should  arise. 
Those  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  in- 
tended insurrection,  acted  with  equal  pru- 
dence a. id  firmness  ;  and  the  sagacious, 
temperate,  and  reasonable  character  of  the 
nation  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  upon  this  occasion.  The  national 
guards  were  warmly  disposed  to  act  in  the 
cause.  The  rumours  of  Buonaparte's  re- 
treat from  Leipsic, 

■  for  such  an  ho3t 


Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  affriglited  ueop, 

united  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  resist- 
ance to  the  foreign  yoke;  and  the  approach 
of  General  Bulow  towards  the  ban'is  of  the 
Yssel,  became  the  signal  for  general  in- 
surrection. 

On  the  14th  November,  the  Orange  flag 
was  hoisted  at  the  Hague  and  at  Amster- 
dam, amid  the  ancient  acclamations  of 
"  Orange-boven"  (Up  with  the  Orange.)  At 
Rotterdam,  a  small  party  of  the  Dutch  pa- 
triots, of  the  belter  class,  waited  on  the 
prefect,  Le  Brun.  Duke  of  Placentia,  and, 
showing  the  Orange  cockade  which  they 
wore,  addressed  the  French  general  in  these 
words  : — "  You  may  guess  from  these  col- 
ours the  purpose  which  has  brought  us 
hither,  and  the  events  which  are  about  to 
take  place.  You,  who  are  now  the  weak- 
est, know  that  we  are  the  strongest — and 
we  the  strongest,  know  that  you  are  the 
weakest.  You  will  act  wisely  to  dej»art 
from  this  place  in  quiet;  and  the  sooner 
you  do  so,  yoii  are  the  less  likely  to  expose 
yourself  to  insult,  and  it  may  be  to  danger." 

A  revolution  of  so  important  a  nature  had 
never  certainly  been  announced  to  the  sink- 
ing party,  with  so  little  tumult,  or  in  such 
courteous  ternrvs.  The  reply  of  (Jeneral  Le 
Brun  was  that  of  a  Frenchman,  seldom 
willing  to  be  outdone  in  politeness; — "I 
have  expected  this  summons  for  some  time, 
and  am  very  willing  to  accede  to  your  pro- 
posal, and  take  my  departure  immediate- 
ly." He  mounted  into  his  carriage  accord- 
ingly, and  drove  through  an  immense  mul- 
titude now  assembled,  without  meeting  any 
other  insult  than  being  required  to  join  in 
the  universal  cry  of  Orange-boven. 

The  Dutch  were  altogether  without  arms 
when  they  took  the  daring  resolution  to 
reconstruct  their  ancient  government,  and 
were  for  some  time  in  great  danger.  But 
they  were  secured  by  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  to  their  support,  while  forces  from 
Eniland  were  sent  over,  to  the  number  of 
COOO  men,  under  tieneral  Gr.aham,  now 
Lord  Lvnodoch;  so  that  the  French  t-oops. 
who  had  thrown  themselves  into  two  or 
thrse  forts,  were  instantly  blockaded,  and 
prevented  from  disturbing  the  coun.ry  bj 
excursions. 

No  event  during  the  war  made  a  raon 
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pe"^eral  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  British  nation,  than  the  liberation  of 
Holland,  which  is  well  entitled  by  a  re- 
cent author,  "  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  which  could  at  that  moment  have 
taken  place.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
Dutcli.  from  being  obstacles  to  the  invasion 
of  France,  became  the  instruments  by 
which  that  undertaking  was  most  facilitat- 
ed, could  only  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  detestable  system  of  govern- 


ment which  Buonaparte  had  pursued  with 
them."* 

Thus  victory,  having  changed  her  course, 
like  some  powerful  spring-tide,  was  now,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1813,  receding  at  every 
point  from  the  dominions  which  its  strong 
and  rapid  onward  course  had  so  totally  over- 
whelmed. 


*  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies,  in  1813  and 
1814,  p.  40. 
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melancholy  presages. 

enced  their  councils  at  this  period,  and 
before  resuming  a  train  of  hostilities  which 
must  involve  some  extreme  conclusion, 
they  resolved  once  more  to  offer  terms  of 
peace  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 

The  agent  selected  on  this  occasion  was 
the  Baron  de  St.  Aignan,  a  French  diploma- 
tist  of  reputation,  residing  at  one   of  the 
German  courts,  who,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  was  set  at  liberty,  s^th  a  com- 
mission to  assure  the   French   Emperor  of 
their  willingness  to  enter   into  a  treaty  on 
equal  terms.     The  English  government  al- 
so publickly  announced   their  readiness  to 
negotiate  for  a  peace,  and  that  they  would 
make  considerable  concessions  to  obtain  so 
great  a  blessing.     Napoleon,  therefore,  had 
another  opportunity  for  negotiating    upon 
such  terms  as  must  indeed  deprive  him  of 
the    unjust    supremacy    among    European 
councils  which  he  had  attempted  to  secure, 
but  would  have  left  him  a  iiigh  and  honour- 
able seat  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
But  the  pertinacity  of  Napoleon's  disposi- 
I  tion  qualified   him  ill  for  a  negotiator,  un- 
less when  he  had  the  full  power  in  his  own 
hand  to  dictate  the  terms.     His  determined 
,  firmness  of  purpose,  in  many  cases  a  great 
I  advantage,  proved  now  the   very   reverse, 
as  it  prevented  him  from  anticipating  abso- 
lute  necessity,  by   sacrificing,  for  the  sake 
I  of  peace,  something  which   it  was  actually 
I  ;n  his  power  to  give  or  retain.   This  tenaci- 
ty was  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  character. 
He  might,  indeed,  be  brought  to  give  up  his 
claims  to  kingdoms  and  provinces   which 
I  were  already  put  beyond  nis  power  to  re- 
I  cover  •,  but  when  the  question  regarded  the 
1  cession  of  any   thing  which  was   still  in  hi« 
I  possession,   the    grasp   of  the    lion    itself 
1  could  scarce  be  more  unrela.tinj.     Hence, 


While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the 
vicinity  of  France,  the  Emperor  was  using 
every  effort  to  bring  forward  in  defence  of 
her  territory,  a  force  in  some  degree  corres- 
ponding to  the  ideas  which  he  desired  men 
should  entertain  of  the  Great  Nation.  He 
distributed  the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men  whom  he  had  brought  back  with  him, 
along  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  unmoved  by 
the  opinions  of  those  who  deemed  them 
insufficient  in  number  to  defend  so  wide  a 
tretch  of  frontier.  Allowing  the  truth  of 
their  reasoning,  he  denied  its  efficacy  in 
the  present  instance.  Policy  now  demand- 
ed, ne  said,  that  there  should  be  no  volun- 
tary abatement  of  the  lofty  pretensions  to 
which  France  laid  claim.  The  .\ustrians 
and  Prussians  still  remembered  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Revolution,  and  dreaded  to 
encounter  France  once  more  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  armed  nation.  This  apprehension 
was  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible,  and 
aJmost  at  all  risks.  To  concentrate  his  for- 
ces would  be  to  acknowledge  his  weakness, 
to  confess  that  he  was  devoid  of  means  to 
supply  the  exhausted  battalions  j  and,  what 
might  be  still  more  imprudent,  it  was  mak- 
ing the  nation  itself  sensible  of  the  same 
melancholy  truth  ;  so  that,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, however  ill  seconded  by  reali- 
ties. The  allied  sovereigns,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  gradually  appro.aching  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  their  immense  mas- 
■es,  svhich,  including  the  reserves,  did  not 
perhaps  amount  to  less  than  half  a  million 
of  men. 

The  scruples  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
joined  to  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
courage  of  the  French,  and  the  talents  of 
uieir  leader,  by  the  coalition  at  large,  in.lu- 
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as  his  misfortunes  accumulated,  the  nego- 
tiztions  between  him  and  the  allies  came  to 
resemble  I'lie  bargain  driven  with  the  King 
of  Piome,  according  to  ancient  history,  for 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  The  price  of  peace, 
like  that  of  these  mysterious  volumes,  was 
raised  against  him  upon  every  renewal  of 
the  conferences.  This  cannot  surprise  any 
one  who  considers,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  defeats  sustained  and  power  di- 
minished, the  demands  of  the  party  gaining 
the  advantage  must  naturally  be  heightened. 
This  will  appear  from  a  retrospect  of 
former  negotiations.  Before  the  war  with 
Russia,  Napoleon  might  have  made  peace 
upon  nearly  his  own  terms,  providing  they 
had  been  accompanied  with  a  disavowal  of 
that  species  of  superior  authority,  which, 
by  the  display  of  his  armies  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  he  seemed  disposed  to  exercise 
over  an  independent  and  powerful  empire. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  be  disputed  be- 
tween the  two  Emperors,  excepting  the 
point  of  equality,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  Alexander  to  yield  up,  in  justice  to  him- 
self and  to  his  subjects. 

The  Congress  at  Prague  was  of  a  differ- 
ent complexion.  The  fate  of  war,  or  rather 
the  consequence  of  Napoleon's  own  rash- 
ness, had  lost  him  an  immense  army,  and 
had  delivered  from  his  predominant  influ- 
ence both  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  and  these 
powers,  united  in  alliance  with  Russia  and 
England,  had  a  title  to  demand,  as  they  had 
the  means  of  enforcing,  sucli  a  treaty  as 
should  secure  Prussia,  from  again  descend- 
ing into  a  state  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Helots  or  Gibeonites  5  and  Austria 
from  one  less  directly  dependent,  but  by 
the  continuance  of  which  she  was  stripped 
of  many  fair  provinces,  and  exposed  along 
her  frontier  to  suffer  turmoil  from  all  the 
wars  which  the  too  well  known  ambition 
of  the  French  empire  might  awaken  in  Ger- 
many. Yet  even  then  the  terms  proposed 
by  Prince  Metternich  stipulated  only  the 
liberation  of  Germany  from  P'rench  influ- 
ence, with  the  restoration  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  The  fate  of  Holland,  and  that 
of  Spain,  were  remitted  till  a  general  peace, 
to  which  England  should  be  a  party.  But 
Buonaparte,  though  Poland  and  lllyria  might 
be  considered  as  lost,  and  the  line  of  the 
Elbe  and  Oder  as  indefensible  against  the 
assembled  armies  of  the  allies,  refused  to 
accept  these  terms,  unless  clogged  with 
the  condition  that  the  Hans  towns  should 
remain  under  French  influence  ;  and  did 
not  even  transmit  this  qualified  acquies- 
cence to  a  treaty,  until  the  truce  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  had  ex- 
pired. 

After  the  loss  of  seven  battles,  and  after 
the  allies  had  redeemed  their  pledge  that 
they  would  not  hear  of  farther  negotiation 
while  there  was  a  French  soldier  in  Ger- 
many, except  as  a  prisoner,  or  as  belonging 
to  the  garrison  of  a  blockaded  fortress,  it 
was  natural  that  the  demands  of  the  confed- 
erated Sovereigns  should  risej  more  espe- 
cially as  England,  at  whoso  expense  the 
war  had  been  in  a  great  measure  carried  on, 
become  a  party  tolhe  couferences,  and 


her  particular  objects  must  now  be  attended 
to  in  their  turn. 

The  terms,  therefore,  proposed  to  Napo- 
leon, on  whicli  peace  and  the  guarantee 
of  his  dynasty  might  be  obtained,  had  ris- 
en in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  en- 
emies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  well  known  for 
his  literature  and  talents,  attended,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  negotiations  held 
with  the  Baron  St.  Aignan.  The  base»  of 
the  treaty  proposed  by  the  allies  were — 
That  France,  divesting  herself  of  all  the 
unnatural  additions  with  which  the  con- 
quests of  Buonaparte  had  invested  her, 
should  return  to  her  natural  limits,  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  which 
of  course  left  her  in  possession  of  the  rich 
provinces  of  Belgium.  Tlie  independence 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  were  ab- 
solutely stipulated.  Spain,  whom  the  pow- 
er of  Great  Britain,  seconded  by  her  own 
efforts,  had  nearly  freed  of  the  French  yoke, 
was  to  be  in  like  manner  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, under  Ferdinand. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  the  terras  pro- 
posed. But  it  is  generally  admitted,  that 
if  Buonaparte  had  shown  a  candid  wish  to 
close  vvitli  them,  the  stipulations  might  have 
been  modified,  so  as  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  they  sounded  in  the  abstract. 
There  were  ministers  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  who  advised  an  acquies- 
cence in  Eugene  Beauharnois,  of  whom  a 
very  favourable  opinion  was  entertained, 
being  received  as  King  of  the  upper  part 
of  Italy,  while  Murat  retained  the  southern 
half  of  that  peninsula.  The  same  council- 
lors would  not  have  objected  to  holding 
Holland  as  sufficiently  independent,  if  the 
conscientious  Louis  Buonaparte  were  plac- 
ed at  its  head.  As  f^:  Spain,  its  destinies 
were  now  beyond  the  influence  of  Napole- 
on, even  in  his  own  opinion,  since  lie  was 
himself  treating  with  his  captive  at  Valen- 
cay,  for  re-establishing  him  on  the  throne. 
\.  treaty,  therefore,  might  possibly  have 
been  achieved  by  help  of  ski..*";:!  manage- 
ment, which,  while  it  affirmed  the  nomioal 
independence  of  Italy  and  Holland,  would 
have  left  Napoleon  in  actual  possession  of 
all  the  real  influence  which  so  powerful  a 
mind  could  have  exercised  over  a  brother, 
a  son-in-law,  and  a  brother-in-law,  all  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  rise  to  the  rank  they 
held.  His  power  might  have  been  thus 
consolidated  in  the  most  formidable  man- 
ner, and  his  empire  placed  in  such  security, 
that  he  conlJ  fear  no  aggression  on  any 
(juartcr,  and  had  only  to  testify  pacific  in- 
tentions towards  other  nations  to  insure  the 
perfect  tranquillity  of  France  and  of  the 
world. 

But  it  did  not  suit  the  high-soariug  am- 
bition oi  Napoleon  to  be  contented  -vith 
such  a  degree  of  power  as  was  to  be  ob- 
tained bv  negotr.ifion.  His  favourite  phrase 
on  such  occasions,  which  indeed  he  had  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Maria  Louisa  upon  a  re- 
cent occasion,  was,  that  he  could  not  occu- 
py a  throne,  the  glory  of  wliich  was  tarnish- 
ed. This  was  a  strange  abuse  of  words; 
for  if  his  glory  was  at  all  itnpaired,  as  in  a 
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military  point  of  view  it  certainly  was,  the 
depreciation  arose  from  his  having  lost  ma- 
ny great  battles,  and  could  not  be  increased 
by  his  acquiescing  in  such  concessions  as 
his  defeats  rendered  necessary.  The  loss 
of  a  battle  necessarily  infers,  more  or  less, 
some  censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  defeated 
general  ;  but  it  can  never  dishonour  a  patri- 
otic prince  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  may 
save  1)18  people  from  the  scourge  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  losing  warfare.  Yet  let  us  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man  so  distin- 
guished. If  a  merited  confidence  in  the 
zeal  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  or  in  his  own 
transcendent  abilities  as  a  general,  could 
justify  him  in  committing  a  great  political 
error,  in  neglecting  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing peace  on  honourable  terms,  the 
events  of  the  strangely  varied  campaign  of 
1814  show  sutTiciently  the  ample  ground 
there  was  for  his  entertaining  such  an  assur- 
ance. 

At  this  period,  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano, 
invited  ttie  allies  to  hold  a  congress  at 
Manheim,  for  considering  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
Lord  C'astlereagh,  a  cabinet  minister,  was 
sent  over  to  represent  her  on  this  important 
occasion.  Faction,  which  in  countries 
where  free  discussion  is  permitted,  often 
attaches  its  censure  to  the  best  and  worthi- 
est of  those  to  whose  political  opinions  it 
is  opposed,  has  calumniated  this  statesman 
during  his  life,  and  even  after  his  death. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils,  at  the  expense  of 
which  freedom  is  purchased  ;  and  it  is  pur- 
chased the  more  cheaply,  that  the  hour  of 
confutation  fails  not  to  come.  Now,  when 
bis  power  can  attract  no  flattery,  and  excite 
no  odium,  impartial  history  must  write  on 
the  tomb  of  Casllereagh,  that  liis  undaunt- 
ed courage,  manly  steadiness,  and  deep  po- 
litical sagacity,  had  the  principal  share  in 
infusing  that  spirit  of  continued  exertion 
and  unabated  perseverance  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  allies,  which  supported  them 
through  many  intervals  of  doubt  and  inde- 
cision, and  tinally  conducted  them  to  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  most  eventful 
contests  which  Europe  ever  saw. 

In  the  meanwhile,  both  parties  proclaim- 
ed their  anxiety  for  peace,  well  aware  of  the 
advantageous  opinion,  which  the  F'rench 
public  in  particular  could  not  fail  to  enter- 
tain of  that  party,  which  seemed  most  dis- 
posed to  afford  the  blessings  of  that  state  of 
rest  and  tranquillity,  which  was  now  uni- 
versally sighed  for. 

.\  manifesto  was  published  by  the  allied 
nionarchs,  "in  which  they  complain,  unrea- 
sonably certainly,  of  the  preparations  which 
Buonaparte  was  making  for  recruiting  his 
army,  which  augmentation  of  the  means  of 
resistance,  whether  Napoleon  was  to  look 
to  peace  or  war,  was  equally  justifiable, 
when  the  frontiers  of  France  were  surround- 
ed by  the  allied  armies.  The  rest  of  this 
state  paper  was  in  a  better,  because  a  truer 
lone.  It  stated  that  victory  had  brought 
the  allies  to  the  Rhine,  but  they  meant  to 
make  no  farther  use  of  their  advantages 
han  to  propDse  to  Napoleon  a  peace,  found- 
ed O.I  the  independence  of  France,  as  well 


as  upon  that  of  every  other  country.  "  They 
desired/''  as  this  document  stated,  "that 
France  should  be  great,  powerful,  and  hap- 
py, because  the  power  of  France  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  bases  of  the  social  system 
in  Furope.  They  were  willing  to  confirm 
to  her  an  extent  of  territory,  greater  than 
she  enjoyed  under  her  ancient  kings  ;  but 
they  desired,  at  the  same  tirne,tliat  Eurojie 
should  enjoy  tranquillity.  It  was,  in  short, 
their  object  to  arrange  a  pacification  on 
such  terms  as  might,  by  mutual  guarantees, 
and  a  well-arranged  balance  of  power,  pre- 
serve I'urope  in  future  from  the  number- 
less calamities,  which,  during  twenty  years, 
had  distracted  the  world."  Tins  public 
declaration  seemed  intended  to  intimate 
that  the  war  of  the  coalition  was  not  as  yet 
directed  against  the  person  of  Napoleon,  or 
his  dynasty,  but  only  against  his  system  of 
arbitrary  supremacy.  The  allies  further 
declared,  that  they  would  not  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  political  state  of  Eu- 
rope should  be  finally  arranged  on  unalter- 
able principles,  and  recognised  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  treaties. 

The  reply  of  Buonaparte  is  contained  in 
a  letter  from  Caulaincourt  to  Metlernich, 
dated  2d  December.  It  declared  that  Buo- 
naparte acquiesced  in  the  principle  which 
should  rest  the  proposed  pacification  on 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  so  that  neither  one  nor  anolhc 
should  in  future  arrogate  sovereignty  or 
supremacy  in  any  form  whatsoever,  either 
upon  land  or  sea.  It  was  therefore  declar- 
ed, that  his  Majesty  adhered  to  the  general 
bases  and  abstracts  communicated  by  Mon- 
sieur St.  Aignan.  "They  will  involve,"' 
the  latter  added,  "great  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  France,  but  his  Majesty  would 
make  them  without  regret,  if  by  like  sacri- 
fices, England  would  give  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a  general  peace  honourable  for 
all  concerned." 

The  slightest  attention  to  this  document 
shows  that  Napoleon,  in  his  pretence  of 
being  desirous  for  peace  on  the  terms  held 
out  in  the  proposals  of  the  allies,  was  total- 
ly insincere.  His  answer  was  artfully  cal- 
culated to  mix  up  with  the  diminution  of 
his  own  exorbitant  power,  the  question  of 
the  maj-itime  law,  on  which  England  and  all 
other  nations  had  acted  for  many  centuries, 
and  which  gives  to  those  nations  that  pos- 
sess powerful  fleets,  the  same  advantage 
which  those  that  have  great  armies  enjoy 
by  the  law  martial.  The  rights  arising  out 
of  this  law  maritime,  had  been  maintained 
by  England  at  the  end  of  the  disastrous 
American  war,  when  the  Armed  Neutrality 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
priving her,  in  her  hour  of  weakness,  of 
this  bulwark  of  her  naval  power.  It  had 
been  defended  during  the  present  war 
against  all  Europe,  with  France  and  Napo- 
leon at  her  head.  It  was  impossible  that 
Britain  should  permit  any  challenge  of  her 
maritime  rights  in  the  present  moment  of 
her  prosperity,  when  not  only  her  ships 
rode  triumphant  on  every  coast,  but  her 
own  victorious  army  was  quartered  on^ 
Frealh  ground,  and  the  powerful  hosts  of 
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her  allies,  brought  to  the  field  by  her 
means,  were  arrayed  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  might  have  as  well  proposed  to 
make  the  peace  which  Europe  was  offering 
to  liim,  depend  upon  Great  Britain's  ceding 
Ireland  or  Scotland. 

Neither  can  it  be  pretended  that  there 
was  an  indirect  policy  in  introducing  this 
discussion  as  an  apple  of  discord,  which 
might  give  cause  to  disunion  among  the 
allies,  far  from  looking  on  the  maritime 
law,  as  exercised  by  Britain,  with  the  eyes 
of  jealousy,  with  which  it  might  at  other 
times  have  been  regarded,  the  continental 
nations  remembered  the  far  greater  griev- 
ances which  had  been  entailed  on  them  by 
Buonaparte's  memorable  attempt  to  put 
ilown  tha*  Jaw  by  his  anti-commercial  sys- 
tem, which  had  made  Russia  herself  buckle 
on  her  armour,  and  was  a  cause,  and  a  prin- 
cipal one,  of  the  general  coalition  against 
France.  As  Buonaparte,  therefore,  could 
have  no  hope  to  obtain  any  advantage,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  from  mixing  up  the  ques- 
tion of  maritime  rights  with  that  of  the  gen- 
eral settlement  of  the  continent,  and  as 
mere  spleen  and  hatred  to  Great  Britain 
W'ould  be  scarce  an  adequate  motive  in  a 
mind  so  sagacious,  we  must  suppose  this 
inadmissible  stipulation  to  have  been 
thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  break  off  the  negotiation  when  lie  pleas- 
ed, and  cast  upon  the  English  the  unpopu- 
larity attending  the  breach  of  it.  It  is  very 
true,  that  England  had  offered  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  obtaining  a  general  peace,  but  these 
sacrifices,  as  was  seen  by  the  event,  regarded 
the  restoration  to  France  of  conquered  col- 
onies, not  the  cession  of  her  own  naval 
rights,  which,  on  no  occasion  whatsoever, 
a  minister  of  Britain  will,  can,  or  dare, 
permit  to  be  brought  into  challenge.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  acceptance  by  Buonaparte 
of  the  terms  transmitted  by  .St.  Aisinan  be- 
ing provided  with  a  slip-knot,  as  it  were,  by 
which  he  could  free  himself  from  the  en- 
gagement at  pleasure,  was  considered,  both 
by  the  allies,  and  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  France,  as  elusory,  and  indi- 
cating no  serious  purpose  of  pacification. 
The  treaty  thereibre  languished,  and  was 
not  fairly  set  on  foot  until  the  chance  of 
war  had  been  again  appealed  to. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  allies  were  bring- 
ing up  their  reserves  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
Buonaparte  on  his  side  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  recruit  his  forces.  His  measures 
for  this  purpose  had  been  adopted  long  be- 
fore the  y)resent  emergency.  As  far  back 
as  the  9th  October,  the  Rmpress  Maria  Lou- 
isa, in  the  character  of  Regent,  presided  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  for  fresh  recruits  to  the  ar- 
mies. She  was  an  object  of  interest  and 
compassion  to  all,  when  announcing  the 
war  which  had  broken  out  betwixt  her  fa- 
ther and  her  husband  ;  but  the  following  in- 
judicious censure  upon  her  country  was  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  young  sovereign, 
without  much  regard  to  delicacy.  "  No  one," 
•she  said,  "  can  know  so  well  as  I  what  the 
French  will  have   to  dread  if  they  permit 


the  allies  to  be  conquerors."  The  closing 
paragraph  was  also  much  criticised,  as  at- 
taching more  importance  to  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  sovereign,  than  ought  to 
have  been  exclusively  ascribed  to  them  in 
so  great  a  public  extremity.  "  Having  been 
acquainted  for  four  vears  with  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  husband,  I  know  with  what 
sentiments  he  would  be  a^icted  if  placed 
on  a  tarnished  throne,  and  w'earing  a  crown 
despoiled  of  glory."  The  decree  of  the 
.Senate,  passive  as  usual,  appointed  a  levy 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  con- 
scripts. 

When  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud, 
after  having  brought  the  remains  of  his 
once  great  army  to  Mayence,  his  affairs 
were  even  in  a  worse  state  than  had  been 
anticipated.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
detail  the  measures  which  he  took  for 
redeeming  them,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  two  parties  in  the  state,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  Imperial 
power,  were  growing  gradually  into  impor- 
tance. 

The  first  were  the  adherents  of  the  Bour- 
bons, who,  reduced  to  silence  by  the  long- 
continued  successes  of  Buonaparte,  still 
continued  to  exist,  and  now  resumed  their 
consequence.  Thev  had  numerous  parti- 
zans  in  the  west  and  south  of  France,  and 
many  of  them  still  maintained  correspond- 
ence with  the  exiled  family.  The  old 
noblesse,  amongst  whom  such  as  did  not 
attach  themselves  to  the  court  and  person 
of  Napoleon,  continued  to  be  staunch  roy- 
alists, had  acquired,  or  rather  regained,  a 
considerable  influence  in  Parisian  society. 
The  superior  elegance  of  their  manners, 
the  seclusion,  and  almost  mystery  of  their 
meetings,  their  courage  and  their  misfor- 
tunes, gave  an  interest  to  these  relics  of 
the  history  of  France,  which  was  increased 
by  the  historical  remembrances  connected 
with  ancient  names  and  high  descent. — 
Buonaparte  himself,  by  the  restoration  of 
nobility  as  a  rank,  gave  a  dignity  to  those 
v.ho  had  possessed  it  for  centuries,  which 
his  own  new  creations  could  not  impart.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  the 
srreat  man  who  first  merits  and  wins  a  dis- 
tinguished title,  is  in  himself  infinitelv 
more  valuable  and  respectable  than  the  ob- 
scure individual  who  inherits  his  honours 
at  the  di.-itance  of  centuries  ;  but  then  ho 
is  valued  for  his  personal  qualities,  not  for 
his  noblesse.  No  one  thought  of  paying 
those  marcschals,  whose  names  and  actions 
shook  the  world,  a  greater  decree  of  respect 
when  Napoleon  gave  them  titles.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  live  in  history,  and  be 
familiar  to  the  imacrination.  by  their  own 
names,  rather  than  those  arising  from  their 
peerages.  But  the  science  of  heraldry, 
when  admitted  as  an  arbitrary  rule  of  socie- 
ty, reverses  the  rule  of  philosophy,  and 
ranks  nobility,  like  medals,  not  according 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  but  in 
proportion  to  its  antiquity.  If  this  «as  the 
case  with  even  the  heroes  who  had  hewed  a 
soldier's  path  to  honours,  it  was  still  more 
so  with  the  titles  granted  by  Buonaparte 
"upon    carpet     consideration,"     and     the 
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knights  wliom  he  dubbed  with  unbacked 
rapier.  It  might  be  truly  eaid  of  these,  that 

Their  fire- new  stamp  of  honour  scarce  was  current. 

When,  therefore,  the  Republican  fury  died 
away,  and  Buonaparte  directed  the  respect 
of  the  people  -it  large  towards  title  and 
nobility,  a  distii\:t  and  superior  influence 
was  acquired  by  those  who  possessed  sucli 
honours  by  hereditary  descent.  Napoleon 
knew  this,  and  courted,  and  in  some  degree 
feared,  the  remainder  of  the  old  noblesse, 
who,  unless  he  could  decidedly  attach  them 
to  his  own  interest,  were  exposed  to  sur- 
veillance and  imprisonment  on  circumstan- 
ces of  slight  suspicion.  They  became,  how- 
ever, so  circumspect  and  cautious,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  the  spies  of 
the  police  into  their  «a(ons  and  private  par- 
ties. Still  Napoleon  was  sensible  of  the 
existence  of  this  party,  and  of  the  danger 
which  m- jht  attend  upon  it,  even  while  his 
followers  had  forgot  perhaps  that  the  Bour- 
bons continued  to  live.  "  I  thouijlit  him 
mad,"  said  Xey,  (whose  head,  according  to 
Fouche.  could  not  embrace  two  political 
ideas,)  '•■  when  taking:  leave  of  the  army  at 
Smorgonv,  he  used  tlie  expression,  '  The 
Bourbons  will  make  their  own  of  this.'"* 

This  party  began  now  to  be  active,  and  a 
royalist  confederation  organized  itself  in 
the  centre  of  France  as  early  as  the  month 
of  March  1813.  The  most  distinguished 
members  are  said  to  have  been  the  Dukes  of 
Duras,  Tremouille,  and  Fitzjiines;  Messrs. 
de  Polignac,  Ferrand,  Audrien  de  Mont- 
morency, Sosthene  de  la  Hochefoucault, 
Sermaison,  and  La  Rochejacquelein.  Roy- 
alist commanders  had  been  nominated  in 
different  quarters — (^ount  Su/annet  in  the 
Lower  Poitou,  Duras  in  Orleans  and  Tours, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Puiviere  in  the  province 
of  Berry.  Bourdeaux  was  full  of  royalists, 
most  of  them  of  the  Mercantile  class,  who 
were  ruined  by  the  restrictions  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  and  all  waited  anxiously  a 
signal  for  action. 

.\nother  internal  faction,  noways  desir- 
ous of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  yet 
equally  inimical  to  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
consisted  of  the  old  Republican  statesmen 
and  leailers,  with  the  more  zealous  part  of 
their  followers.  These  could  not  behold 
with  indifference  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
Revolution,  for  which  so  much  misery  had 
been  endured,  so  much  blood  spilled,  so 
many  crimes  committed,  swept  away  bv  the 
rude  hand  of  a  despotic  soldier.  They 
saw,  with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation, that  the  issue  of  all  their  toils 
and  all  their  systems  had  been  the  mon- 
Btrousconeoction  of  a  military  despotism, 
compared  with  which  every  other  govern- 
ment in  Kurope  might  be  declared  liberal 
except  perhaps  that  of  Turkey.  During  the 
monarchy,  so  long  represented  as  a  system 
of  slavery,  public  opinion  had  in  the  par- 
liaments zealous  advocates,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  itself  known  ;  but  in  Im- 


perial France  all  was  mute,  except  the 
voice  of  hired  functionaries,  mere  trumpets 
of  the  government,  who  breathed  not  a 
souiul  but  what  was  suggested  to  ihem.  A 
sense  of  this  degraded  condition  united  iu 
secret  all  those  who  desired  to  sec  a  free 
government  in  France,  and  especially  such 
as  had  been  active  in  the  commencement 
ol  the  Revolution. 

This  class  of  politicians  could  not  de- 
sire the  return  of  the  family  in  whose  ex- 
ile they  had  been  active,  and  had  therefore 
cause  to  fear  the  re-action  with  which  such 
an  event  might  be  attended  ;  but  they 
wished  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon,  whose  gov- 
ernment seemed  to  be  alike  inconsistent 
with  peace  and  with  liberty.  The  idea  of 
a  regency  suggested  itself  to  Fouche  and 
others,  as  a  plausible  mode  of  attain- 
ing their  purpose.  .Austria,  they  thought, 
might  be  propitiated  by  giving  .Maria  Louisa 
the  precedence  in  the  council  of  regcncv 
as  guardian  of  her  son,  who  should  succeed 
to  the  crown  when  he  came  to  the  age  of 
majority.  This  expedient,  it  was  thouaht, 
would  give  an  opportunity,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  introduce  free  principles  into  the 
constitution.  But  while  it  does  not  appear 
how  these  theorists  intended  to  dispose  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  his 
death,  captivity,  or  perpetual  exile,  wnuld 
have  prevented  such  a  man  from  obtaining 
the  full  management  of  a  regency,  in  which 
his  wife  was  to  preside  in  the  name  of  his 
son. 

.\  great  part  of  the  population  of  France, 
without  having  any  distinct  views  as  to  its 
future  government,  were  discontented  with 
that  of  Buonaparte,  which,  after  having 
drained  the  country  of  men  and  wealth, 
seemed  about  to  terminate,  by  subjecting  it 
to  the  revenge  of  incensed  Europe.  When 
these  were  told  that  Buonaparie  could  not 
bear  to  sit  upon  a  tarnished  throne,  or  wear 
a  crown  of  which  the  glory  was  diminished, 
they  were  apt  to  consider  how  often  it  was 
necessary  that  the  best  blood  of  France 
should  be  expended  in  washing  the  one  and 
restoring  the  brilliancy  of  the  other.  Thev 
saw  in  Napoleon  a  bold  and  obstinate  inaii, 
conscious  of  having  overcome  so  many  ob- 
stacles, that  he  could  not  endure  to  admit 
the  existence  of  any  which  ■night  be  insur- 
mountable. They  beheld  him  obstinately 
determined  to  retain  everything,  defend  ev- 
erything, venture -everything,  without  mak- 
ing the  least  sacrifice  to  circumstances,  as 
if  he  were  in  his  own  person  independent 
of  the  Laws  of  Destiny,  to  which  the  whole 
universe  is  subjected.  These  men  felt  the 
oppression  of  the  new  taxes,  the  terrors  of 
the  new  Conscription,*  and  without  form- 


♦  Le<!  Bonrboni  s'en  tircraient.  Memoirs  of  Foj- 
che,  vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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*  It  has  been  given  as  a  suflficient  answer  to  ihcss 
compluinis,  thai  liuormpartc  is  I'aUcly  accused  of 
having  druincd  France  of  her  youth,  since,  upon 
the  whole,  the  population  is  stated  to  have,  on 
the  contrary,  increased.  This  mav  be  the  case', 
but  it  is  no  loss  certain  that  the  w'nrs  of  Buona- 
parte Consumed  at  least  a  million  of  conscri[  '.s, 
and  it  di>es  not  occur  to  us  tha<  ihe  population  of 
a  country  increases  under  such  circumstaiites,  li'ks 
the  growth  of  a  tree  subjected  to  much  pruning; 
still  less  that  the  general  result  would  sitisfy  pa- 
rents for  the  slaughter  of  their  chiKJrnn,  any  mote 
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ing  a  wish  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
to  be  succeeded,  devoutly  desired  the  Em- 
peror's deposition.  But  when  an  end  is 
warmly  desired,  the  means  of  attaining  it 
soon  come  to  occupy  the  imagination;  and 
thus  many  of  those  who  were  at  first  a  sort 
of  general  malcontents,  came  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  more  decided  faction  ei- 
ther of  the  royalists  or  liberalists. 

These  feelings,  varying  between  abso- 
lute hostility  to  Napoleon,  and  indifference 
to  his  fate,  threw  a  general  chiUness  over 
the  disposition  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
the  strangers,  which  Buonaparte  had  reck- 
oned on  as  certain  to  render  the  war  na- 
tional amongst  so  high-spirited  a  people  as 
tlie  French.  No  effort  was  spared  to  dis- 
pel this  apathy,  and  excite  them  to  resist- 
ance ;  the  presses  of  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  all  adopted  the  tone  suggested 
by  the  government,  and  called  forth  every 
one  to  rise  in  mass,  for  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. But  although,  in  some  places,  the 
peasants  were  ii.duced  to  take  arms,  the 
nation  at  large  showed  a  coldness,  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
idea  which  prevailed,  that  the  Emperor 
had  an  honourable  peace  within  his  power, 
whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  accept 
of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  new  burdens  were  ne- 
cessary to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  and  recruit  the  di- 
minished ranks  of  the  army.  Napoleon, 
indeed,  supplied  from  his  own  hoards  a 
Bum  of  thirty  millions  of  francs;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  public  taxes  of  the  sub- 
ject were  increased  by  one  moiety,  without 
any  appeal  to,  or  consultation  with,  the 
Legislative  Body,  who,  indeed, ®were  not 
Bitting  at  the  time.  In  a  Council  of  State 
extraordinary,  held  on  the  1  Ith  November, 
two  days  after  his  return  to  Paris,  NapoleTsn 
vindicated  the  infliction  of  this  heavy  aug- 
mentation on  a  discontented  and  distressed 
country.  "  In  ordinary  times,"  he  said, 
"  the  contributions  were  calculated  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  income  of  the  individual ;  but 
according  to  the  urgency  of  events,  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  rise  to  a 
fourth,  a  third,  or  a  half  of  the  whole  in- 
come. In  fact,"  he  concluded,  "  the  con- 
tribution had  no  bounds  ;  and  if  there  were 
any  laws  intimating  the  contrary,  they 
were  ill-conside.'-ed  laws,  and  undeserving 
of  attention." 

There  was  then  read  to  the  Council  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  for  a  new  conscrip- 
tion of  three  nundred  thousand  men,  to  be 
levied  upon  those  who  had  escaped  the 
conscription  of  former  years,  and  who  had 
been  considered  as  exempted  from  the  ser- 
vice. T.'iere  was  a  deep  and  melancholy 
silence.  At  length  a  counsellor  spoke,  with 
some  hesitation,  though  it  was  only  to  blame 
the  introductory  clause  of  the  senatorial  de- 
cree, which  stated  the  invasion  of  the  fron- 
tiers as  the  cause  of  this  large  levy.     It  was, 


thnn  tlic  sorrow  of  a  niotlicr  who  hiiil  lost  lier  iii- 
(knt  would  1)1'  assimgei!  Iiy  tlit-  information  Uiat  licr 
uext-doof  iieiglibour  hud  been  safi'ly  deUvered  of 
wiii9. 


he  suggested,  a  declaration  too  much  cal- 
culated to  spread  alarm. 

"  And  wherefore,"  said  Napoleon,  giving 
way  to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indicat- 
ing more  strongly  than  prudence  warranted, 
the  warlike  and  vindictive  purposes  which 
exclusively  occupied  his  breast, — "  where- 
fore should  not  the  whole  truth  be  told  ? 
W^ellingtcn  has  entered  the  south ;  the 
Prussians  menace  the  northern  frontier; 
the  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Bavarians 
threaten  the  east.  Shame  ! — WeUington  is 
in  France,  and  we  have  not  risen  in  mass 
to  drive  him  back.  All  my  allies  have  de- 
serted me  ;  the  Bavarians  have  betrayed 
me — They  threw  themselves  on  my  rear  to 
cut  off  my  retreat — But  they  have  been 
slaughtered  for  their  pains.  No  peace — 
none  till  we  have  burned  Munich.  A  tri- 
umvirate is  formed  in  the  north,  the  same 
v/hich  made  a  partition  of  Poland.  I  de- 
mand of  France  three  hundred  thousand 
men — I  will  form  a  camp  of  a  hundred 
thousand  at  Bourdeaux — another  at  Metz — 
another  at  Lyons.  With  the  present  levy, 
and  what  remains  of  the  last,  I  svill  have  a 
million  of  men.  But  I  must  have  grown 
men — not  these  boy-conscripts,  to  encum- 
ber the  hospitals,  and  die  of  fatigue  upon 
the  highways — I  can  reckon  on  no  soldiers 
now  save  those  of  France  itself." 

'•  Ah,  Sire,"  said  one  of  the  assentators, 
glad  to  throw  in  a  suggestion  which  .*ie  sup- 
posed would  suit  the  mood  of  the  time, 
'•  that  ancient  France  must  remain  to  us 
inviolate." 

"  And  Holland  !"  answered  Napoleon, 
fiercely.  "  .\bandon  Holland  ?  sooner  yield 
it  back  to  the  sea.  Counsellors,  there  must 
be  an  impulse  given — all  must  march — You 
are  fathers  of  families,  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tion ;  it  is  for  you  to  set  the  example.  They 
speak  of  peace  ;  I  hear  of  nothing  but  peace, 
when  all  around  shoulu  echo  to  the  cry  of 
war." 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which 
Buonaparte's  constitutional  vehemence  o- 
vercame  his  political  prudence.  We  might 
almost  think  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian deity  Tlior,  or  the  wargod  of 
Mexico,  clamorous  tor  his  victims,  and  de- 
manding that  they  be  unblemished,  and 
worthy  of  his  bloody  altar.  But  Buonaparte 
was  unable  to  inspire  others  with  his  own 
martial  zeal  ;  they  only  foresaw  that  the 
nation  must,  according  to  the  system  of  its 
ruler,  encounter  a  most  perilous  danger, 
and  that,  even  in  case  of  success,  when 
Napoleon  reaped  laurels,  P'rance  would 
only  gather  cypress.  This  feeling  was 
chiefly  predominant  in  the  Legislative 
.\sseinbly ;  as  every  representative  body, 
which  emanates  however  remotely  from 
the  people,  has  a  natural  aptitude  to  es 
ponse  their  cause. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Emperor  had  by  every 
precaution  in  his  power,  endeavoured  to 
deprive  this  part  of  the  state,  the  only  one 
which  had  retained  the  least  shadow  of 
popular  representation,  of  everything  ap- 
proaching to  freedom  of  debate  or  right  of 
remonstrance,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  des- 
potic'innovation,  had  even  robbed  them  of 
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the  power  of  choosing  their  own  president. 
He  18  said  also  to  have  exerted  his  authori- 
ty over  individuals  by  a  practice  similar  to 
that  practised  by  James  the  Second  upon 
members  of  parliament,  called  closeting. 
admitting  iridividuils  of  the  Legislative 
Body  to  private  interviews,  and  conde- 
scending to  use  toward  them  that  personal 
intercession,  which,  coDiing  from  a  sove- 
reign, it  is  so  difficult  to  resist.  But  these 
arta  proved  unsuccessful,  and  only  tended  to 
show  to  the  world  that  the  Legislative  Body 
had  independence  enough  to  intimate  their 
desire  for  peace,  while  their  sovereign  was 
still  determined  on  war.  .\  commission  of 
five  of  tiieir  members,  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  moderation,  were  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
nation,  which  tliey  did  in  terms  respectful  to 
Napoleon,  butsuch  as  plainly  indicated  their 
conviction  that  he  would  act  wisely  to  dis- 
continue his  scliemes  (>•" external  ambition, 
to  purchase  peace  by  disclaiming  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  restore  to  the  subject 
some  degree  of  internal  liberty.  They  sug- 
gested, that  in  order  to  silence  the  com- 
plaints of  the  allied  monarchs,  which  ac- 
cused France  of  aiming  at  general  sove- 
reignty, the  Emperor  should  make  a  solemn 
and  specific  declaration,  abjuring  all  such 
purposes.  They  reminded  him,  that  when 
Louis  XIV.  desired  to  restore  energy  to  the 
n.itton,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  etTorts 
he  had  made  to  obtain  peace,  and  the  ctlect 
answered  his  wishes.  They  recommended 
the  example  to  Napoleon.  It  was  only  ne- 
cessary, they  said,  that  the  nation  should 
be  assured,  that  the  war  was  to  be  continued 
for  the  sole  object  of  the  independence  of 
the  French  people  and  territory,  to  reani- 
mate public  spirit,  and  induce  all  to  concur 
in  the  general  defence,  .\fter  other  argu- 
ments, tending  to  enforce  the  same  advice, 
the  report  concluded  with  recommending 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  supplicated  to 
maintain  tlie  active  and  constant  execution 
of  the  laws,  which  preserve  to  Frenchmen 
tlie  rights  of  liberty,  and  security  both  of 
person  and  property,  and  lo  the  nation  the 
free  exercise  of  its  political  privileges. 

Like  the  mute  prince,  who  recovered  his 
•peecij  when  his  father's  life  was  endanger- 
ed, the  extremity  of  the   national  distress 
thus  gave  the  power  of  remonstrance  to  a 
public  body,  which  had  hitherto  been  only 
the  passive  agents  of  the  will  of  a  despotic 
sovereign.     Vet  comparing  the   nature  of 
the  remonstrance  with  the  period  of  e.\- 
tremiiy   at  which  it  was   made.  Napoleon  i 
must  have  felt  somewhat  in  the  situation  ] 
of  tlie  patriarch  of  L'z,  the  friends  of  whose  : 
former  prosperity  came  in  the  moment  of  i 
his  greatest  distresses    with  reproaches   in- 
stead of  assistance.     The  Legislative  Body 
had   been  at  lea-st  silent  and  acquiescent  I 
during  the  wonderful  period  of  Buonaparte's 
success,  and  they  now  chose  that  of  his  ad- 
versity to  give   him  unpalatable  advice,  in-  ! 
stead  of  aiding  him  in  this  emergency  to  I 
inspire  the  nation  with  confidence.     A  phi-  i 
losophical    monarch     would    nevertheless  ] 
•jave  regarded  the  quality  of  the  course  re^  I 
commended  icorc  than  the  irritating  cir- ! 


I  cumstances  of  time  and  manner  in  which  it 
I  was  given  5  and  would  have  endeavoured 
I  by  frank  confidence  and  concessions,  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  Legislative 
Body.  .\n  artful  and  Machiavclian  despot 
would  have  temporised  with  the  deputies, 
and  yielded  for  the  time,  with  '.iie  purpose 
of  afterwards  recovering,  at  a  fitting  period, 
I  whatever  point  he  miglit  at  present  be 
obliged  to  cede.  But  Napoleon,  too  im- 
petuous for  either  policy  or  philosophy, 
gave  way  to  the  full  vehemence  of  a  resent- 
I  meiit,  which,  though  unreasonable  and  im- 
j  prudent,  was  certainly,  considering  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  by  no  means  un- 
natural. He  determined  instantly  to  oro- 
rogue  the  .\ssembly,  which  had  indicated 
such  symptoms  of  opposition.  Their  hall 
was,  therefore,  shut  against  them,  and 
guarded  with  soldiers,  while  the  dcouties, 
summoned  before  the  throne  of  the  Empe- 
ror, received  the  following  singular  admo- 
nition : — "  I  have  prohibited  the  printing  of 
your  address, because  it  is  seditious.  Elev- 
en parts  of  you  are  good  citizens,  but  the 
twelfth  consists  of  rebels,  and  your  com- 
missioners are  of  the  number.  Laine  cor- 
responds with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  others  are  liot-headed  fools,  de- 
sirous of  anarchy,  like  the  Girondins,  whom 
such  opinions  led  to  the  scatfuld.  Is  it 
when  the  enemy  are  on  the  frontiers  that 
you  demand  an  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion '?  Rather  follow  the  example  of  Alsace 
and  Franche  Compte,  where  the  Inhabitants 
ask  for  leaders  and  arms  to  drive  the  invad- 
ers back.  You  "are  not  the  representatives 
of  the  people — you  are  only  the  representa- 
tives of  the  individual  departments  .... 
Vet  you  seek  in  your  address  to  draw  a 
distinction  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the 
people.  I — I  am  the  only  real  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  Which  of  you  could 
support  such  a  burden  ? — The  throne  is 
merely  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  vel- 
vet. I — I  alone  hold  the  place  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  France  desires  another  species  of 
constitution,  which  does  not  suit  me,  I  will 
tell  her  to  seek  another  monarch.  It  is  at 
me  the  enemies  aim,  more  than  at  France  ; 
but  are  we,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
France  ?  Do  I  not  sacrifice  my  self-love, 
and  my  feelings  of  superiority,  to  obtain 
peace?  Think  you  I  speak  proudly  ?  If  I 
do,  I  am  proud  because  I  have  courage,  and 
because  France  owes  her  grandeur  to  me. 
Yes — your  address  is  unworthy  of  the  Le- 
gislative Body,  and  of  me.  Begone  to  your 
iiomcs.  I  will  cause  your  address  to  be 
published  in  the  IMoniteur,  with  such  notes 
as  I  shall  furnish.  Even  if  1  had  done 
wrong,  you  ought  not  to  have  reproached 
me  with  it  thus  publicly.  People  do  not 
wash  their  dirty  linen  before  the  world.  To 
conclude.  France  has  more  need  of  me  than 
I  have  of  France." 

With  this  philippic,  which  wo  have  but 
slightly  compressed,  he  spurned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Body  from  his  pres- 
ence. It  displays  in  a  remarkable  degre* 
his  natural  vehemence  of  temper;  his  v'.ew 
of  the  constitution  as  a  drama,  in  which  he 
filled  up  every  part,  and  performed  at  once 
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the  part  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people  ; 
his  consciousness  of  his  own  extraordinary 
powers,  wiiich  he  boldly  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  all  Krance  ;  and  the  coarse 
and  mean  taste  of  some  of  his  expressions. 
'J'he  suspension  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
the  only  p^'t,  we  repeat,  of  the  Imperial 
constitution  which  had  the  least  pretence 
to  a  popular  origin,  was  not  qualified  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  public,  who 
now  saw  want  of  unity  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  popular  representatives,  added 
to  the  other  threatening  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  became  yet  more  distracted 
in  their  opinions,  and  unwilling  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  common  defence. 

To  give  a  more  favourable  impulse  to  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  Napoleon  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient,  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic,  had  been  attended  with  universal 
effect.  He  sent  special  commissioners, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  into  the  different 
departments,  to  arouse  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  inhabitants,  and  induce  them  to 
take  up  arms.  But  the  senators  and  coun- 
sellors, chosen  for  this  purpose,  were  alto- 
gether void  of  the  terrible  energies  of  the 
Republican  proconsuls;  and,  thougii  en- 
dowed like  ti;em  with  the  most  arbitrary 
powers,  they  had  neither  the  furious  zeal, 
nor  the  contempt  of  all  the  prejudices  of 
humanity,  which  had  been  displayed  by 
those  ferocious  demagogues.  Their  mis- 
sion, therefore,  produced  but  little  effect. 
The  conscription,  too,  failed  to  be  the  rea- 
dy source  of  levies  which  it  had  so  often 
proved.  The  lancet  had  been  so  often  used, 
that  the  blood  no  longer  followed  it  so 
readily. 

The  unceasing'  activity  of  Napoleon  la- 
boured to  supply  these  deficiencies.  By 
day  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  actively 
reviewing  troops,  inspecting  stores,  and  all 
the  preparations  for  a  desperate  resistance. 
By  night,  the  lights  were  seen  to  glimmer 
late  and  long  in  the  windows  of  his  private 
apartment,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Tuil- 
leries.  He  succeeded  in  levying  twelve 
fresh  regiments,  and  prepared  to  augment 
his  veteran  force  by  withdrawing  Suchet 
from  Catalonia,  and  making  draughts  from 
Soult's  army  on  the  frontiers,  which  he  de- 
signed to  supply  by  fresh  levies. 

The  Moniteur,  and  the  other  newspapers, 
magnified  the  success  of  tlie  Emperor's  ex- 
ertions, described  armies  in  reserve  which 
had  no  existence,  and  dilated  upon  the  beau 
deseitpoir  which  was  driving  all  France  to 
arms,  while,  in  fact,  most  of  the  provinces 
waited  with  apathy  the  events  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  Napo- 
leon's own  consciousness  of  approaching 


danger,  was  his  calling  out  and  arming  th« 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  a  force  to  which 
he  would  not  have  appealed,  save  in  the 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  but  to  which  ha 
now  felt  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse. 
Aware,  however,  that  to  mark  any  want  of 
confidence  in  the  armed  citizens  at  this 
moment,  would  be  to  give  occasion  to  the 
disaffection  which  he  dreaded,  he  solemniz- 
ed his  departure  to  the  frontier  by  convoking 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  at  the  Tuilleries.  He  appeared 
among  them  with  his  Empress  and  his  in- 
fant child,  and  in  a  tone  which  penetrated 
every  bosom,  announced  that,  being  about 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of^  his  army,  he 
committed  to  the  faith  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  the  security  of  his  capital,  his  wife, 
and  his  child.  Whatever  complaints  might 
be  justly  entertained  against  Napoleon's  po- 
litical conduct,  none  were  so  ungenerous  as 
to  remember  them  at  that  moment.  Many 
of  the  officers  shared  in  the  emotion  which 
he  testified,  and  some  mingled  their  tears 
with  those  of  the  alarmed  and  sorrowing 
Empress. 

This  scene  took  place  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary ;  on  the  25th  Napoleon  left  that  abode 
of  royalty,  to  which  he  was  doomed  not 
to  return  until  he  had  undergone  strange 
changes  of  fortune.  His  mind  was  agitated 
with  unusual  apprehensions  and  anticipa- 
tions of  misfortune  ;  feeling  also,  what  was 
unsuspected  by  many,  that  the  real  danger 
of  his  situation  arose  from  the  probability 
of  the  nation's  wishing  to  recall  the  Bour- 
bons. He  had  even,  according  to  his  own 
account,  resolved  to  arrest  '■  the  person  of 
a  man  of  great  influence,"*  whom  he  sup- 
posed most  likely  to  promote  this  design. 
His  counsellors  persuaded  him  to  forbear 
this  arbitrary  action  at  a  moment  when  his 
power  was  becoming  daily  more  obnoxious, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  suspected  per- 
son had  as  much  reason  to  fear  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  as  he  himself  had. 
The  Emperor  yielded  the  point,  but  not 
without  strongly  repeating  his  fears  that  his 
advisers  and  himself  would  both  have  to  re- 
pent of  it ;  and  not  without  charging  Cam- 
baceres  to  make  sure  of  that  individual's 
person,  in  case  any  crisis  should  take  place 
in  the  capital. 

Thus,  full  of  melancholy  presages,  he 
hastened  to  the  field,  where  he  had  but  in- 
adequate  means  to  oppose  to  the  accumulat- 
ed force  which  was  now  precipitating  itself 
upon  Franco. 

*  Talloyranii  is  intiinatod  ;  for  Fouclu,  to  whom 
the  duscription  might  otherwise  have  appliuJ,  wat 
not  at  this  time  iu  or  near  Paris. 
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Declaration  of  Ihe  Views  of  the  AlHes  in  entering  France. —  They  enter  (Switzerland, 
andtake  vcm^ission  of  Genera.  —  I'rince  Schwartzenberg  crosses  the  Rhine. — Apathy 
of  the  I'rencli. — Junction  of  liliiclier  with  the  drand  Army. — Proceedings  of  the 
Crown  J'rince  of  Sweden. —  Tardiness  of  the  Allies. — Inferiority  of  Aapoteun's  nu- 
merical Force. — Battles  of  Brienne — and  La  Rothicre.  —  Difficulties  of  Buonaparte, 
during  which  he  meditates  to  resign  the  Crown. — Jle  makes  a  successful  Attack  on  the 
Silesian  Army  at  Champeaubert. — Blucher  is  compelled  to  retreat. —  The  Grand  Army 
of  the  Allies  carries  iXogent  and  Montereau — attacked  by  Napoleon,  and  Schwurtzen- 
berg  sends  him  a  Letter  of  Remonstrance. — Montcreaii  is  taken  by  Storm. — Buona- 
parte's violence  to  his  Generals. —  The  Austrians  resolve  on  a  general  Retreat,  as  far 
as  Nancy  and  Langres. —  Their  motives. — Consequent  indignation  and  excesses  of  the 
Austrian  Troops. — Ansv;cr  of  Aapoleon  to  the  Letter  of  Prince  Schwarlzenberg. — 
Prince  Wenceslaus  sent  to  Buonaparte's  head-quarters,  to  treat  for  an  Armistice. —  The 
French  bombard  and  enter  Troyes  on  Z'od  Febniary. — F.xeculion  of  Govull,  a  Rotial- 
isi. — A  Decree  of  Death  is  denounced  again.'it  all  wearing  the  Bourbon  emblem.f.and 
all  Emigrants  who  should  join  the  Allies. — Retrospect  of  AMovements  upon  the  Fron- 
tiers. 


1  r  was  time  thnt  Buonaparte  should  appear 
in  the  field  in  person,  for  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  his  empire,  assaulted  on  cverv 
point,  were  yielding  an  almost  unresisted 
entrance  to  the  invading  armies.  The  Al- 
lied Sovereigns  had  con\inenced  their  ope- 
rations upon  a  system,  as  moderate  and  pru- 
dent in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  it  was 
bold  and  decisive  considered  under  a  mili- 
tary aspect. 

They  had  not  been  too  much  elated  by 
the  arccesses  of  the  late  campaign.  Tlicse 
had  been  bought  at  n  high  price,  and  events 
had  shown,  tliat  if  Napoleon  could  be  re- 
sisted and  defeated,  it  could  only  be  by 
outnumbering  his  veteran  armies,  and  accu- 
mulating auch  force  against  him  as  even  his 
skill  and  talents  should  find  irresistible. 
They  recollected,  also,  the  desperate  ef- 
forts of  which  France  and  Frenchmen  were 
capable,  and  were  prudently  desirous  to 
express  the  moderation  of  their  purpose  in 
Fuch  a  form  as  should  have  no  chance  of  be- 
ing mistaken. 

Their  manjfestoes  disclaimed  the  inten- 
tion of  dictating;  to  France  any  particular 
form   of  government.     They  only   desired 
that  she  shouM  remain  within  the  limits  of 
her  ancient  territory,  a  peaceful  member  of 
the  European  commonwealth,  allowing  to 
other  states,  as  well   as  claiming  for  her- 
self, the  lull  immunities  of  freedom  and 
independence.    The  Allied  Sovereigns  de- 
rired  that   there   should  be    an  end  put   to 
Uie  system  which  decidsd  the  fate  of  king- 
doms, not  according  to  the  better  right,  but 
the  longest  sword.     They   wished  a  total  ' 
suppression  of  all  domination  of  the  power-  : 
ful  over  the   weak  ;  of  all  pretext  of  usurp- 
ation founded  on  alleged  natural  boundaries,  ! 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  claim  of  a  power- 
ful state  to  rend  from  a  weak  one  whatever  i 
suited  its  convenience    to  possess.     In    ai 
word,   thev  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Balance  of  Power,  which  had  been  long  the  '. 
political  object  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in 
Europe.     It  is  singular,  that  of  the  three  na- 
tions who  %vere  now  united  to   oppose  the 
aggressions  of  Buonaparte,  Austria  and  llus- 
•la  had  themselves  been   the  first  to  set  an 
•xample  of  violent  and  unprincipled  spolia- 


tion in  the  partition  of  Poland;  and  that 
they  had  reaped  an  abundant  punishment  in 
the  measure  of  retribution  dealt  to  them  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  very  man,  whose 
lawless  outrages  they,  in  their  turn,  were 
now  combined  to  chastise. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  might  take  place  in  the  inlernal  ar- 
rangements of  France,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, the  Allied  Monarchs  professed  them- 
selves indifferent.  If  Napoieon  should  re- 
concile himself  to  the  general  pacification 
they  proposed,  they  did  not  pretend  anv 
right  ic  state  objections  to  his  remaining  in 
authority.  ■  It  was  the  military  system  of 
usurpation,  not  the  person  of  Buonaparte, 
against  wiiich  they  made  war.  If,  on  the 
other  haad,  I'rance  could  not  return  to  a 
state  of  peace  without  a  change  of  her  ruler, 
;t  was  lor  France  herself  to  consider  what 
that  change  should  be.  The  Allied  Sove- 
reigns were  determined  she  should  no  long- 
er work  her  uncontrolled  will  upon  other 
states  ;  but  they  left  her  at  full  liberty  to 
adopt  what  government,  and  what  sovereign 
she  pleased,  within  4ier  own  territories. 

At  the  same  time,  having  limited  '>...e  pur- 
pose of  their  armament  to  such  a  just  and 
moderate  object,  the  allies  resolved  to  put 
such  activity  in  their  measures  as  to  satisfy 
the  French  that  they  had  the  power  of  en- 
forcing their  demands  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  determined  to  enter  the  frontier. 
From  Basle  to  Mentz.  from  Mentz  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Belgium  is  defended  by  the  Rhine,  a 
strong  natural  boundary  in  itself,  and  cover- 
ed by  a  triple  row  of  an  hundred  and  forty 
fortresses,  some  of  them  of  the  very  first 
class.  Above  Basle,  where  tiie  Rhine  di- 
vides France  from  Switzerland,  the  frontier 
is  more  accessible.  But  then  this  upper 
line  could  not  be  acted  upon  without  violat- 
ing the  neutrality  which  Switzerland  had 
asserted,  which  Buonaparte  had  admitltd 
as  affording  protection  for  the  weakest  pa-t 
of  the  threatened  frontier,  and  which,  upon 
their  own  principle  of  respecting  the  righln 
of  neutrals,  the  allies  were  under  a  sort  of 
necessity  of  acknowledging.    NeverthcleM, 
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the  extreme  facility  of  entering  France  on 
this  side  led  Austria  and  Prussia  to  form  the 
wish  to  set  aside  scruples,  and  disregard  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

These  two  powers  remembered  how  lit- 
tle respect  Napoleon  had  shown  to  neutral 
rights  in  the  campaign  of  Ulm,  when  he 
marched  without  hesitation  through  the 
Prus'^ian  territories  of  Anspach  and  Ba- 
reuth,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army;  nor  did  they 
fail  to  quote  his  forcihle  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  history.  Russia  did 
not  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  this  reason 


town  containing  thirty  thoueand  inhabitants, 
could  not  with  honour  surrender  to  fifteen 
hussars,  but  that  if  a  respectable  force  ap> 
peared  before  its  walls,  they  were  ready  to 
give  up  the  keys  of  their  city.  This  rea- 
sonable request  was  complied  with,  and 
Dijon  surrendered  on  19th  January. 

The  city  of  Lyons,  the  second  in  the  em- 
pire, had  itself  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians  ;  but  the  inhabitants  show- 
ed a  disposition  to  defend  the  town,  and 
being  reinforced  with  troops  sent  to  secure 
a  place  of  such  importance,  the  Austrian 
general  Bubna  retired  from  under  its  walls. 
It  is  allow  ed,  that  more  activity  on  the  part 


but    when     some    plausible     grounds    of  the  allies  might  have  saved  this  repulse, 


were  alleged  of  breach  of  neutrality  on  the 
partofine  Sw.iss,  the  scruples  of  Alexan- 
der were  removed  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Austrian  Grand  Armv  should  trav- 
erse the  Swiss  territory  for  tlie  purpose  of 
entering  France.  They  halted  before  Ge- 
neva, and  took  possession  of  the  town,  or 
rather  it  was  yielded  to  them  by  the  citi- 
zens. 

The  Canton  of  Bern,  also,  which  resent- 
ed some  alterations  made  by  Napoleon  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  feudal  claims  upon 
the  Pajs  de  V'aud,  received  the  Austrians 
not  as  intruders  but  as  friends.  Buonaparte, 
in  his  manifestoes,  insisted  vehemently  up- 
on tiie  injustice  of  this  agiression  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Swiss.  Undoubtedly  the 
transaction  was  of  a  questionable  charac- 
ter -,  but  it  was  inconsistent  in  Napoleon  to 
declaim  against  it,  since  in  the  case  of  the 
arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Knghien,  he  had  laid 
it  down  as  national  law,  that  the  viola- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Baden  was  an  of- 
fence pleadable  by  no  other  than  the  sove- 
reign of  that  territory.  On  his  own  doctrine, 
therefoie,  it  was  incompetent  in  any  oth^^r 
natioi  to  resent  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  that 
which  the  Swiss  did  not  resent  for  tliem- 
Bplves. 

Upon  the  21st  December,  Mareschal 
Prince  Schwartzeiiberg  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  the  Austrian  army  at  four  points,  and 
advanced  upon  Langrds,  as  had  been  previ- 
ously agreed.  Movipir  with  the  extreme 
slowness  and  precision  which  characterize 
Austrian  manoeuvres,  paying  always  the 
same  respect  to  fortresses  without'  garri- 
sons, and  passes  without  guards,  as  if  thev 
had  been  in  a  posiure  of  defence,  the  .Aus- 
trians, instead  of  reaching  F-angros  on  27th 
December,  did  not  arrive  till  the  17th  Jan- 
uary 181  t.  A  serious  intention  had  been 
for  some  time  manifested  to  defend  the 
place,  and  it  was  even  garrisoned  by  a  de- 
tachment of  Buonaparte's  Old  Guard.  Tlie 
approach  of  the  numerous  Austrian  rein- 
forcements, however,  rendered  the  pre- 
parations for  defence  of  the  town  unavail- 
ing, and  Langres  was  evacuated  by  all  the 
French  troops,  saving  about  three  hundred 
men,  who  surrendered  to  General  (Jiulay  on 
the  17th.  A  division  of  the  Austrians  was 
immediately  advanced  to  Dijon. 

The  apathy  of  the  French  at  this  period, 
may  be  estimated  frotn  the  following  cir- 
cumstance:— Dijon,  summoned  by  a  flying 
party  of  cavalry,  returned  for  answer,  that  a 


which  was  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  the  only  one  which  they  had  yet  sus- 
tained. 

While  the  Grand  .\rmy,  under  Schwartz- 
enberg,  was  thus  advancing  into  France, 
the  army  of  Silesia,  which  was  the  name 
liven  to  that  commanded  by  the  veteran 
Blucher,  consisting,  as  formerly,  of  i'rus- 
sians,  and  Russians,  had  made  equal  prog- 
ress, though  against  greater  resistance  and 
more  difficulties.  His  army  advanced  in 
four  columns,  or  grand  divisions,  blockad 
ing  the  strong  frontier  fortresses  of  Me'z, 
Sarre-Louis,  Thionville,  Lu.xumbourg,  and 
others,  passing  the  defiles  of  the  \  osges, 
and  pushing  f  irward  to  Joinville.  V'ltry,  and 
Saint  Dizier.  The  army  cf  Silesia  was  thus 
placed  in  communication  with  the  Grand 
.\rmy,  the  advanced  divisions  of  which  had 
penetrated  as  far  into  France  as  Bar-sur- 
Aube. 

There  was  yet  a  third  army  of  the  al'ies, 
called  that  of  tiie  North  of  Europe.  K  was 
orginally  commanded  by  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden,  and  consisted  of  .Swedes,  Rus- 
sians, and  Germans.  But  the  Crown  Prince, 
whose  assistance  had  been  of  such  material 
consequence  during  the  campaign  of  18!3, 
diJ  not,  it  appears,  take  an  active  share  in 
that  of  ISH.  There  may  have  been  two 
reasons,  and  weiahty  ones,  for  this  inactiv- 
ity. To  assist  in  driving  the  Frenqh  out  of 
Germany,  seemed  a  duty  which  the  Prince 
of  Sweden  could  not  as  such  decline,  when 
the  '.veltare  of  Sweden  demanded  it.  But 
an  invasion  of  his  native  soil  might  seem 
to  Bernadotte  a  service  unpleasing  and  un- 
popular in  itself,  and  in  which  he  could  not 
i)e  so  rightfully  engaged,  at  lea.st  while  the 
freedom  of  Cicrmany  and  the  i:orth  opened 
another  field  of  exertions,  where  his  milita- 
ry efforts  could  be  attended  with  no  injury 
to  his  personal  feelings.  Denmark  was 
still  in  arms,  and  Davoust  still  held  out 
Himburg;  and  the  presence  of  the  Swe- 
dish army  and  its  leader  was  necessary  to 
subdu(^  tl.j  one,  and  clear  the  nort'i  from 
the  other.  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
that  Sweden,  a  small  kingdom,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  sustain  a  war  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  its  frontier,  and  arisi.ij  nut  of 
causes  in  which  it  was  more  remotely  con- 
cerned. Her  armies  coukl  not  he  recruited 
with  the  same  ease  as  those  of  t)ie  greater 
powers;  and  Bernadotte,  therefore,  rather 
chose  to  incur  the  censure  of  being  suppos- 
ed cold   in  the  cause  of  his  confederates 
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than  the  risk  of  losing  the  only  body  of 
troops  which  Sweden  had  been  able  to  fit 
out,  and  upon  preserving  which  his  throne 
probably  depended.  The  Allied  Sovereigns, 
nowever,  directed,  that  while  the  Crown 
Prince  remained  in  the  north,  a  part  of  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  corps,  who  were  pla- 
ced under  his  command,  should  be  ordered 
to  march  towards  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  the  force  which  they  already 
possessed  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
Crown  Prince  having,  by  a  short  war  with 
Denmark,  compelled  that  power  to  yield 
up  her  ancient  possession  of  Norway,  left 
Bennigsen  to  continue  the  siege  of  Ham- 
burg, and  advanced  in  person  to  ("ologne, 
to  assist  in  the  complete  liberation  of  Bel- 
gium. 

The  French  troops  which  had  been  drawn 
together,  had  been  defeated  at  Merxem  by 
General  Bulow  and  Sir  Thomas  (Jraham; 
and  although  the  French  flag  was  still  11)- 
ing  at  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Hol- 
land might  be  considered  as  liberated. 
General  Winzengerode,  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  troops,  and  the  Saxons,  under 
Thielman,  being  the  corps  detached,  as 
above-mentioned,  from  the  army  of  the 
North  of  Germanv,  soon  reached  the  Low 
Countries,  and  entered  into  communication 
with  Bulow.  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
with  the  F.ngllsh  and  Sa.vons.and  with  such 
Dutch  and  Flemish  troops  as  could  be  col- 
lected, was  left  to  blockade  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  and  .\ntwerp,  whilst  Bulow  and  Win- 
lengerode  were  at  liberty  to  enter  P'rance 
on  the  northern  frontier:  And  thus,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  which  soon  afterwards  arriv- 
ed, they  were  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the 
array  of  Silesia  under  Blucher.  They  push- 
ed on  as  far  as  Laon. 

These  advances,  which  carried  the  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  so  far  into  the  bosom  of 
France,  and  surrounded  v/ith  blockades  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  that  kingdom,  were 
not  made  without  an  honourable  though  in- 
effectual opposition,  on  such  points  where 
Iha  French  military  could  make  any  stand 
against  the  preponderating  numbers  of  the 
invaders.  The  people  of  the  country  in 
general  neither  welcomed  nor  opposed  the 
allies.  In  some  places  they  were  received 
with  acclamation — in  a  few  others  some 
opposition  was  tendered — they  encountered 
d(;sperate  resistance  nowhere.  The  allies 
did  a. I  that  discipline  could  to  maintain 
etrict  order  among  their  troops  ;  but  where 
there  were  so  many  free  corps, —  Huhlans, 
Croats,  and  Cossacks, — whose  only  pay  is 
what  they  can  plunder,  occasional  trans- 
gressions necessarily  took  place.  The  ser- 
vices of  these  irregular  troops  were,  how- 
ever, indispensable.  The  Cossacks,  in  par- 
ticular, might  be  termed  the  eyes  of  the 
army.  Accustomed  to  act  in  small  parties 
when  necessary,  thoy  threaded  woods, 
Bwam  rivers,  and  often  presented  them- 
Belves  unexpectedly  in  villages  many  miles 
distant  from  the  main  army  to  which  they 
belonged,  thus  impressing  the  F'rench  with 
an  idea  of  the  numbers  and  activity  of  the 
allies  far  beyond  the  truth.  These  Arabs 
»f  the  North,  as  Napoleon  termed  them, 


I  always  announced  their  party  as  the  ad- 
!  vanced  guard  of  a  considerable  force,  for 
I  whom  they  ordered  provisions  and  ouarters 
to  be  prepared  ;  and  thus  awed  the  inhabi- 
tants into  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
They  are  not  reported  to  have  been  cruel, 
unless  when  provoked,  but  were  not  in  gen- 
eral able  to  resist  temptations  to  plunder. 
The  excursions  of  these  and  other  light 
troops  wer<i  of  course  distressing  to  the 
French  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
armed  citizens  in  the  towns,  summoned  by 
small  parties  of  the  allies,  fired  upon  flags 
of  truce,  and  thus  justified  severe  reprisals. 
It  was  said  to  be  by  Buonaparte's  strict  or- 
ders that  such  actions  were  committed,  the 
purpose  being,  if  possible,  to  excite  deadly 
hatred  betwixt  tiie  French  and  the  allies. 
Indeed,  in  the  reverse  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  had  formerly  stood,  Napole- 
on and  the  Austrian  generals  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  system  and  sentiments. 
He  now,  as  the  Archduke  Charles  did  in 
1809,  called  out  every  peasant  to  arms; 
while  Schwartzenberg,  like  Napoleon  at 
that  earlier  period,  denounced  threats  of 
military  execution,  without  mercy  or  quar- 
ter, to  every  rustic  who  should  obey  the 
summons.  The  impartial  historian  must 
proclaim,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
that  the  duty  of  resistance  in  the  defence 
of  our  native  country,  does  not  depend  on 
the  character  of  a  man's  weapons,  or  the 
colour  of  his  coat;  and  that  the  armed  cit- 
izen is  entitled,  equally  with  the  regular 
soldier,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  oi"war,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  himself  violate  them. 
But  from  these  various  causes,  it  was  plain 
that  the  present  apathy  of  the  P'rench  peo- 
ple was  only  temporary,  and  that  some  sud- 
den and  unforeseen  cause  was  not  unlikely 
to  rouse  so  sensitive  and  high-spirited  a 
people  into  a  state  of  general  resistance, 
by  which  the  allies  could  not  fail  to  be 
great  sutferers.  Rapidity  in  their  move- 
ments was  the  most  obvious  remedy  against 
such  a  danger;  but  this  was  the  military 
quality  least  proper  to  coalitions  where 
many  people  must  be  consulteil ;  and  be- 
sides, was  inconsistent  with  the  well-known 
habits  of  the  Germans,  but  especially  of 
the  Austrians. 

It  seems  also,  that  the  allies,  having  safe- 
ly formed  an  almost  complt.e  military  line 
from  Lanercs  to  Chalons,  found  themselves 
at  some  loss  how  to  use  their  advantages. 
Nothing  could  be  better  situated  than  their 
present  position,  for  such  a  daring  enterprise 
as  was  now  termed  a  Hourra  upon  Pans ; 
and  as  all  the  hitrh  roads,  departing  from  va- 
rious points  of  the  extensive  line  which  they 
hold,  converged  on  the  capital  as  a  common 
centre,  while  the  towns  and  villages,  through 
which  these  roads  passed, afforded  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions,  this  march  might  have 
been  accomplished  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, but  for  the  tardy  movements  of  the 
Grand  Army.  The  real  weakness  of  Napo- 
leon had  bf^en  disguised  bv  the  noisy  and 
exajjerated  rumours  conccrnin<»  his  nrepar 
atioiis ;  and  now  when  the  allies  learned 
that  such  an  opportunity  had  existed,  they 
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learned,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  lost,  or  at  least  tliat  the  road  to  Paris 
must  first  be  cleared  by  a  series  of  bloody 
actions.  In  these  the  allies  could  not  dis- 
gjise  from  tiiemselves  the  possibility  of 
their  receiving  severe  checks  ;  and  under 
this  apprehension  they  began  to  calculate 
the  consequences  of  such  a  defeat,  received 
in  the  centre  of  France,  as  that  which  they 
had  suti'ered  under  the  walls  of  Dresden. 
There  was  here  no  favourable  screea  of 
mountains  to  secure  their  retreat,  no  strong 
positions  for  checking  a  pursuing  army,  as 
in  the  case  of  V^andamme,  and  turning  a  de- 
feat into  a  victory.  The  frontier  which 
they  had  passed  was  penetrated,  not  subdu- 
ed— its  fortresses,  so  strong  and  numerous, 
were  in  the  greater  part  masked,  not  taken 
— so  that  their  retreat  upon  the  Rhine  must 
be  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  incident  to 
passing  in  disorder  through  a  country  in 
complete  possession  of  the  enemy. 

General  councils  of  war  seldom  agree  up- 
on recommending  bold  measures.  In  this 
sense  Solomon  says,  that  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors,  there  is  safety  ;  meaning 
that  the  most  cautious,  if  not  the  wisest 
measures,  are  sure  to  have  the  approbation 
of  the  majority. 

Accordingly,  this  spirit  predominating  in 
the  councils  of  the  allies,  led  to  a  degree 
of  uncertainty  in  their  movements  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  which,  as  is  usual, 
endeavoured  to  disguise  itself  under  the 
guise  of  prudence.  They  resolved  tliat  the 
Grand  Army  should  halt  a  short  space  at 
Langres,  in  hopes,  either  that  Napoleon, 
renewing  the  negotiation,  the  scene  of 
which  was  now  to  be  transferred  to  Chatil- 
lon,  upon  the  Seine,  would  avert  his  present 
danijer,  by  acquiescing  in  the  terms  of  the 
allies  ;  or  that  the  French  nation,  an  event 
Btill  less  likely  to  happen,  would  become 
tired  of  the  military  monarch,  whose  ambi- 
tion had  brought  such  distress  upon  the 
country.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  allies  de- 
clined the  ofl'ers  of  such  Royalists  as  came 
forward  in  the  name,  and  for  the  interest 
of  the  ciilfid  family,  uniformly  replying, 
that  they  would  give  no  weight  to  any  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
people,  unless  it  was  made  in  some  quarter  | 
of  the  kingdom  where  it  could  not  be  sup-  j 
posed  to  be  inlluenced  by  the  presence  of 
the  allied  army.  They  trusted  chiefly  at 
that  moment  to  the  eflect  of  negotiation 
with  the  present  possessor  of  the  throne. 

Rut  Napoleon,  as  lirmly  determined  in 
his  purpose  as  the  allies  were  doubtful, 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  soul  of  his  ariiiy, 
and  absolute  lord  of  his  own  actions,  felt  all 
the  advantage  which  a  bold,  active,  and  able 
swordsman  has  in  encountering  an  oppo- 
nent, whose  skill  is  less  distinguished,  and 
whose  determination  is  more  flexible  llian 
nis  own.  The  allies  had  presented  in  the 
Grar.d  Army  a  front  of  97,000  men,  Mares- 
chal  Blucher  one  of '10.000,  affording  a  dis- 
posable force  of  1,'?7,000.  To  oppose  this 
the  French  Kinperor  had  only,  of  old 
troops,  independent  of  those  under  Suchet 
•n  Cai.vlonia,  under  Soult  near  Bavonne, 
ind  also  of  garrisons,  about  50,000  men ; 


nor  could  he  hope  to  add  to  them  moretlian 
70,000  conscripts.  Nay,  in  fact  his  levies^ 
so  far  as  they  could  be  brought  into  the 
field,  fell  greatly  short  of  this  number  ;  for 
the  allies  were  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  in 
this  moment  of  gener.al  confusion,  it  was 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  of  conscrip- 
tion, which  was  at  all  times  obnoxious.  It 
was  soon  proved,  that  he  who  so  lately  had 
led  half-a-mil!ion  of  men  to  the  Vistula, 
and  300,000  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  could 
not  now  muster,  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital  of  his  own  empire,  a  disposable 
force  of  more  than  70,000  men. 

The  defensive  war  had  no  doubt  consid- 
erable advantages  to  one  wko  knew  so  well 
how  to  use  them.  The  highways,  by  which 
the  allies  must  advance,  formed  a  half  or 
quarter  circle  of  rays,  converging,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  on  Paris  as  a  centre.  A  much 
smaller  army  might,  therefore,  oppose  a 
large  one,  because,  lying  between  P.Tis  and 
the  enemy,  they  must  occupy  the  sanof 
roads  by  a  much  shorter  line  of  communi- 
cation than  the  invaders  who  were  farther 
from  the  centre,  where  the  roads  diverged 
to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  With 
this  advantage  of  collocation  to  br'ance  a 
great  inferiority  in  numerical  force,  Buona- 
parte advanced  to  play  for  the  mrst  momen- 
tous stake  ever  disputed,  with  a  degree 
of  military  skill  which  has  never-  been 
matched. 

Arrived  at  Chalons  on  the  26th  January 
Buonaparte  took  the  command  of  such  an 
army  as  he  had  been  able  to  assemble,  by 
the  concentration  of  the  troops  under  the 
Mareschals  Victor,  Marmont,  Macdonald, 
and  Ney,  all  of  whom  had  retreated  from 
the  frontier.  So  much  were  the  French 
corps  d'armee  reduced,  that  these  great  and 
distinguished  generals,  who,  in  former 
times,  would  have  commanded  fiO.OOO  or 
70,000  men  each,  had  under  them  all,  when 
concentrated,  but  a  total  of  52,000,  to  which 
Napoleon  was  only  able  to  add  about  20,0*30 
brought  from  Paris.  But  no  one  ever  un- 
derstood better  than  Buonaparte,  the  great 
military  doctrine,  that  victory  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  comparative  result  of  numerical 
superiority  in  gene-al,but  on  the  art  of  ob- 
taining such  a  superiority  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion itself. 

Blucher  was,  as  usual,  the  foremost  ia 
advance,  and  Napoleon  lesolved  i  H-iUw 
on  this  active  and  inveterate  oi  •,  the 
terrible  honour  of  his  first  attai'  P'ng 
to  surprise  the  Silesian  corps  d'ar-  -  be- 
t"ore  it  could  receive  succour  from  the  army 
of  Schwartzenberg.  The  Mareschal  was  ap- 
prised of  the  Emperor's  purpose,  and  lost 
no  time  in  concentrating  his  forces  at  the 
village  of  Brienne,  near  the  source  of  the 
Aube.  This  is  a  small  village,  seated  on 
the  ascent  of  a  hill.  The  place  has  but  two 
streets,  one  of  which  ascends  to  the  Cha- 
teau, occupied  formerly  as  a  Royal  .\cade- 
my  for  young  persons  designed  for  the  ar 
mv;  the  other  conducts  to  .\rcis-sur-rAubc. 
The  Chateau  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  p.irk 
or  chase.  It  was  at  the  military  school  of 
Brienne  that  Napoleon  acouired  the  ruJi- 
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tnents  of  thut  skill  in  the  military  art  with 
which  he  had  almost  prostrated  the  world, 
ai>d  had  emied  by  placing  it  in  array  against 
him  ;  and  it  was  here  he  came  to  commence 
vhat  seemed  his  last  series  of  ellorts  for 
/ictory  ; — like  some  animals  of  the  chase, 
who,  when  liard  pressed  by  the  hunters,  are 
said  to  direct  their  final  attempts  at  escape 
upon  the  point  from  which  they  have  first 
started. 

The  alert  movements  of  Napoleon  sur- 
passed the  anticipation  of  Blucher.  He 
was  at  table  with  his  staff  in  the  Chateau. 
General  .Msufietf,  a  Russian,  occupied  the 
town  of  Brienne,  and  General  Sacken's 
corps  was  drawn  up  in  columns,  on  the 
road  from  Brienne  to  La  Uothiere.  At 
once  a  horrible  tumult  was  heard.  The 
Russian  cavalry,  two  thousand  in  number, 
were  completely  driven  in  by  those  of  Na- 
poleon, and  at  the  same  moment  Xey  at- 
tacked the  village;  while  a  body  of  French 
grenadiers,  who,  favoured  by  the  wooded 
and  broken  character  of  the  ground,  had 
been  enabled  to  get  into  the  park,  threaten- 
ed to  make  prisoners  all  who  were  in  tlie 
Chateau.  Blucher,  with  his  officers,  had 
oarely  time  to  reach  a  postern,  where  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  leading  their 
horses  down  a  stair,  and  in  that  vv.ay  made 
their  escape  with  difficulty.  The  bold  re- 
sistance of  Alsufietf  defended  the  town 
against  Ncy,  and  Sacken  advanced  to  Alsu- 
fietTs  assistance.  The  Cossacks  also  fell 
on  the  rear  of  the  French  in  the  park,  and 
Buonaparte's  own  safety  was  compromised 
in  the  melee.  Men  were  killed  by  his  side, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword  in 
his  own  defence.  .\t  the  very  moment  of 
attack,  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the 
sight  of  a  tree,  which  he  recollected  to  be 
the  same  under  which,  during  the  hours  of 
recreation  at  Brienne,  he  used,  when  a 
school-boy,  to  peruse  the  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered of  Tasso.  If  the  curtain  of  fate  had 
risen  before  the  obscure  youtli,  and  dis- 
covered to  him  in  the  same  spot,  his  own 
image  as  Emperor  of  France,  contending 
against  the  Scythians  of  the  desert  for  life 
and  power,  how  wonderful  would  have 
seemed  the  presage,  when  the  mere  con- 
currence of  circumst..nccs  strikes  the  mind 
of  those  who  look  back  upon  it  with  awful 
veneratiim  for  the  hidden  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  fell,  danger- 
ously wounded,  in  charging  at  the  head  of 
the  Gnanis.  The  village  caughi  fire,  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  eleven  at  night  that  the  Silcsian  army 
teased  to  make  elforts  for  recovering  the 
jlace,  and  that  Blucher,  retreating  from 
Brienne,  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of 
that  village,  and  upon  that  of  La  Rothicre. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Brienne  was 
indecisive,  and  the  more  unsatisfactory  to 
Buonaparte,  as  the  part  of  Blucher's  force  en- 
gaged did  notamouiit  to  !20,(XX)  men,  and  the 
Bolc  advantage  gained  over  them,  was  that 
of  keeping  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon's 
principal  object  which  was  to  divide  Blu- 
cher from  the  Grand  .Army,  had  altogether 
failed.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  pro- 
claim the  engagement  as  a  victory,  and 
Vol.  II  K» 


much  pains  was  taken  to  represent  it  as 
such.  But  when  it  was  afterwards  discov- 
ered to  be  merely  a  smart  skirmish,  with- 
out any  material  results,  the  temporary  de- 
ception only  served  to  injure  the  cause  of 
Napoleon. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Blucher,  strongly 
reinforced  from  the  (Jrand  .\rmv,  prepared 
in  his  turn  to  assume  the  offiensive.  It 
would  have  been  Napoleon's  wish  to  have 
avoided  an  engagement  ;  but  a  retreat 
across  the  Aube,  by  the  bridge  of  L'F.smont, 
which  was  the  only  mode  of  passing  that 
deep  and  scarce  fordable  river,  would  hare 
exposed  his  rear  to  destruction.  He  there- 
fore risked  a  general  action.  Blucher  at- 
tacked the  line  of  the  French  on  three 
points,  assaulting  at  once  the  villages  of  La 
Rothiere,  Dienville,  and  Chaumont.  'i'he 
conflict,  in  which  the  Prince  Royal  of  \\"ir- 
temberg  distinguished  himself,  was  hard 
fought  during  the  whole  day,  but  in  the 
evening  the  French  were  repulsed  on  all 
points,  and  Buonaparte  was  compelled  to 
retreat  across  the  .\ube,  after  losing  4000 
prisoners,  and  no  less  than  seventy-three 
guns.  Noy,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  at  L'Esmont.  The  al- 
lies were  not  aware  of  the  amount  of  their 
advantage,  and  suffered  the  French  to  retire 
unmolested. 

.\  general  council  of  war,  held  at  the 
castle  of  Brienne,  now  resolved  that  the 
two  armies  (altiiough  having  so  lately  found 
the  advantage  of  mut'ial  support)  should 
separate  from  each  other,  and  that  Blucher, 
detaching  himself  to  the  northward,  and 
uniting  under  his  command  the  division  of 
Vorck  and  Kleist,  both  of  whom  had  occu- 
p'^pd  St.  Dizier  and  Vitry,  should  approach 
Paris  by  the  Marne  ;  while  Prince  .Schwart- 
zenberg  and  the  Grand  Army  should  de- 
scend on  the  capital  by  the  course  of  the 
Seine.  The  difficulty  of  finding  provisions 
for  such  immense  armies  was  doubtless  in 
part  the  cause  of  tliis  resolution.  But  it 
was  likewise  recommended  by  the  success 
of  a  similar  plan  of  operations  at  Dresden, 
and  aRi'rwards  at  Leipsic,  where  the  ene- 
mies of  Buontiparle  approached  him  from  so 
many  dilfcrerit  quarters,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  head  against  one 
army,  without  giving  great  oppoitunity  of 
advantage  to  the  others. 

Buonaparte  reached  Troyca,  on  which 
he  retreated  after  crossing  the  Aube,  in  a 
disastrous  condihon  ;  but  his  junction  with 
his  Old  Guard,  whose  appearance  and  high 
state  of  appointments  restored  courage  to 
the  dejected  troops  who  had  been  beaten 
at  La  Rothiere,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
feelings  of  his  army,  and  restored  the  young 
levies  to  confidence.  He  resolved,  taking 
advantage  of  ttie  division  of  the  two  armies 
of  the  allies,  to  march  upon  that  of  Blucher. 
But,  in  order  to  disguise  his  purpose,  he 
first  sent  a  sm.all  division  upon  Bar-la-Seine, 
to  alarm  the  Austrians  with  an  attack  u[>on 
their  right  wing.  Schwartzenberg  immedi- 
ately apprehended  that  Buonaparte  was 
about  to  move  with  his  whole  force  in  that 
direction  ;  a  movement  which  in  fact  would 
have  been  most  favourable  for  thj  allies 
15 
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since  it  would  have  left  the  road  to  Paris 
undefended,  and  open  to  the  whole.  But, 
terrified  by  the  idea  that  his  left  Hank  might 
be  turned  or  forced,  the  Austrian  general 
moved  his  chief  strength  in  that  direction  ; 
thus  at  once  suspending  his  meditated 
mii.'^li  on  the  Seine,  and  increasing  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  the  Grand  Army  and  that 
of  Silesia.  Buonaparte  having  deceived 
Schwartzenberg  by  this  successful  feint, 
evacuated  Troyes,  leaving  the  M.ireschals 
\"ictor  and  Oudinot  to  oppose  the  Austri- 
*answith  very  inadequate  means,  while  he 
directed  his  own  march  against  IJlucher. 

Blucher,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  left 
Napoleon  in  front  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
not  doubting  t'jat  the  Austrians  would  find 
him  sulhcient  employment,  hurried  forward 
to  the  Marne,  forced  Macdonald  to  retreat 
from  Chateau  Thierry,  and  advanced  his 
head-quarters  to  Vertus  ;  while  Sacken. 
who  formed  his  vanguard,  pushed  his  light 
troops  as  far  as  Ferte  la  Jouarre,  and  was 
nearer  to  Paris  than  was  the  Emperor  him- 
self General  d'Yorck  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Meau.i;,  and  Paris  was  in  the  last  degree 
of  alarm. 

Even  Buonaparte  himself  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  inextricable  situation  of  his 
affairs  after  the  defeat  of  La  Rothiere,  that 
a  thought  occurred  to  him,  which  posterity, 
excepting  on  his  own  avowal,  would  hardlv 
give  credit  to.  The  plan  which  suggested 
itself,  was  that  of  sacrificing  his  own  au- 
thority to  the  peace  of  France,  and  of  abili- 
catingthe  crown  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons, 
while  he  had  3et  the  means  of  resistance  in 
his  possession.  He  felt  lie  had  reigned  and 
combated  long  enoutrh  for  his  own  glorv, 
and  justly  thought  that  the  measure  of  his 
renown  would  be  filled  up  by  such  an  act 
of  generous  self-denial.  But  a  maxim  oc- 
curred to  him,  (suggested,  he  says,  by  Mr. 
Fox,)  that  restored  monarchs  could  never 
forgive  those  who  had  occupied  their  place. 
Probably  his  thoughts  turned  also  to  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  for  there 
was  no  other  point  of  personal  offence  be- 
twixt Buonaparte  and  the  exiled  fimily, 
which  their  restoration,  if  tkie  event  took 
place  by  his  intervention,  might  not  have 
fully  atoned  for.  If  our  conjecture  be  real. 
It  serves  to  show  how  such  a  crime  ope- 
rates in  its  consequences  to  obstruct  its 
perpetrator  in  futute  attempts  to  recover 
the  path  of  virtue  and  honour.  Had  Na- 
poleon been  really  capable  of  the  generous 
act  of  self-denial  which  he  meditated,  he 
must  have  been  ranked,  in  despite  of  the 
doubtful  points  of  his  character,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived. 

But  the  spirit  of  egotism  and  suspicion  pre- 
vailed, and  the  hopes  of  accomplishing  the 
discomfiture  and  defeat  of  the  Silesian  ar- 
my, appeared  preferable  to  meriting,  by  one 
act  of  disinleref ted  devotion,  the  eternal 
pratitude  of  Europe  ;  and  the  philosopher 
and  friend  of  humanity  relapsed  into  the 
warrior  and  conqueror.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
something  meritorious  in  the  eonoeivingof 
great  and  noble  resolutions,  even  although 
they  remain  unre.afued.  But  iJiis  patriot- 
ism of  the  imagination  does  not  rise  to  a 


higher  scale  of  merit,  than  the  sensibility 
of  those  who  cannot  hear  a  tale  of  sorrov» 
without  weeping,  but  whose  sympathy  nev 
er  assumes  the  expensive  form  of  actual 
charity. 

The  army  of  Napoleon  was  now  to  be 
transferred  from  the  high-road  leading  from 
Pans  to  Troyes,  to  that  leading  from  Cha- 
lons to  Paris,  on  which  Blucher  was  ope- 
rating, and  that  by  flank  marches  through 
an  impracticable  country;  but  which,  if 
they  could  be  accomplished,  would  Enable 
the  French  Emperor  to  attack  the  Silesian 
army  at  unawares  in  flank  and  rear.  The  lat- 
eral cross-roads,  which  connect  one  high- 
way with  another  through  France,  are  gen- 
erally scarce  passable  in  winter,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  communication, 
much  less  for  an  army  with  its  carriages 
and  artillery.  Buonaparte  had  to  traverse  a 
country  intersected  with  thickets,  marshes, 
drains,  ditches,  and  impediments  of  every 
kind;  the  weather  was  execrable,  and  but 
for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  May- 
or of  Barbonne,  who  collected  five  hun- 
dred horses  to  extricate  the  guns,  they 
must  have  been  abandoned  on  the  road. 
But  by  dint  of  perseverance,  Buonaparte 
accomplished  this  forced  march,  on  lOth  of 
February,  and  the  Hank  of  the  Silesian  ar- 
my was  ill  consequence  placed  at  liis  mer- 
cy. They  were  moving  on  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  such  an  attack.  Sacken 
led  the  advance,  the  Russian  general  AIsn- 
fieff  followed,  and  Blucher  himself  brought 
up  the  rear  with  the  main  body.  All  intent 
upon  the  advance  to  Paris,  they  were 
mirohiiig  with  careless  haste,  and  had  suf- 
fered such  large  intervals  to  take  place  be- 
twixt their  divisions  as  to  expose  thera  to 
be  attacked  in  detail. 

Buonaj)arte  fell  upon  the  central  divi- 
sion of  Alsufieff,  at  Champeaubert,  sur- 
rounded, defeated,  and  totally  dispersed 
them,  taking  their  artillery,  and  2000  pris- 
oners, while  the  remainder  of  the  division 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  attempted  to  es- 
cape individually.  The  whole  force  of  the 
Emperor  was  now  interposed  between  the 
advanced-guard  under  Sacken,  and  the 
main  body  under  Blucher.  It  was  first  di- 
rected towards  the  former,  whom  Napoleon 
encountered  sooner  than  he  expected,  for 
Sacken,  on  hearing  of  the  action  at  Cham- 
peaubert, instantly  countermarclied  his  di- 
vision to  assist  .Usufietf,  or  at  least  to  re- 
join Blucher;  but  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  French,  and  hav- 
ing lost  one-fourth  of  his  division,  about 
5000  men,  was  forced  to  leave  the  high- 
road, u[)on  which  IJlucher  was  advancing, 
and  retreat  by  that  on  Chateau  Thierry.  At 
this  village  Sacken  was  joined  by  tienerai 
Vorck  and  Prince  William  of  Prussia;  but, 
still  unable  to  make  a  stand,  they  could  on- 
ly secure  a  retreat  bv  destroying  the  bridge 
over  the  Marne.  War  began  now  to  show 
Itself  in  its  most  hideous  forms.  The 
stragglers  and  fugitives  who  could  notcroe» 
the  bridge  before  its  destruction,  wore  mur- 
dered by  its  peasantry,  while  the  allied  sol- 
diers, ill  revenge,  plundered  the  village  of 
Chateau  Thierry,   and  pr.aclised  every  ei 
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cess  of  violence.  The  defeat  of  Sacken 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  February. 

Blucher,  in  the  meanwiiile,  ignorant  of 
the  extent  of  the  force  by  which  his  van- 
guard liad  been  attacked,  pressed  forward 
to  their  support,  and,  in  a  wide  and  unin- 
closed  country,  suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  front  of  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon, 
flushed  with  the  double  victory  which  they 
had  already  gained,  and  so  numerous  as  to 
make  a  retreat  indispensable  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussians.  Blucher,  if  surprised,  re- 
mained undismayed.  Having  only  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  he  had  to  trust  for 
safety  to  the  steadiness  of  his  infantry,  lie 
formed  them  into  squares,  protected  by  ar- 
tillery, and  thus  commenced  his  retreat  by 
alternate  divisions  ;  those  battalions  which 
were  in  motion  to  the  rear,  being  protected 
by  the  fire  of  the  others  then  standing  fiist, 
and  covering  tlicm  with  theirs  while  tliov 
retired  in  turn.  The  French  cavalry,  though 
so  strong  as  to  operate  at  once  on  the  flanks 
and  rear,  failed  in  being  able  to  break  a  sin- 
gle square.  Alter  the  Prussians  had  retired 
several  leagues  in  this  manner,  fighting 
every  foot  of  their  way,  they  were  nearly 
intercepted  by  a  huge  column  of  French 
horse,  which,  having  made  a  circuit  so  as  to 
pass  them,  had  drawn  up  on  the  causeway 
to  intercept  their  retreat.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Blucher  instantly  attack- 
ed them  with  such  a  murderous  fire  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  as  forced  them  from 
the  high-road,  and  left  the  passage  free. 
The  Prussians  found  the  village  of  Ftoges, 
through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass, 
also  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  but  here  also 
they  cleared  their  way  by  dint  of  fighting. 
This  expedition  of  the  Marne,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  always  accounted  one  of  Napoleon's 
military  chef-d'ieuvres  ;  for  a  flank  march, 
undertaken  through  such  a  difficult  country, 
and  so  completely  successful,  is  not  per- 
haps recorded  in  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Blucher  lost  any  credit  by  the  too 
great  security  of  his  march,  he  regained  it 
by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted his  retreat.  Had  the  army  which  he 
commanded  in  person  shared  the  fate  of  his 
vanguard,  it  is  probable  there  would  have 
been  no  campaign  of  Paris. 

The  Parisians,  in  the  meantime,  saw  at 
length  actual  proofs  that  Napoleon  had 
been  victorious.  Long  columns  of  prison- 
ers moved  through  their  streets,  banners 
were  displayed,  the  cannon  thundered,  the 
press  replied,  and  the  pulpit  joined,  in  ex- 
tolling and  magnifying  the  dangers  which 
the  citizens  had  escaped,  and  the  merits  of 
their  preserver. 

In  the  midst  of  the  joy,  natural  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  Parisians  suddenly  learned 
that  the  town  of  Fontainbleau  was  occu- 
pied by  Hungarian  hussars,  and  that  not 
Cossacks  only,  but  Tartars,  Baskirs,  and 
Kalmouks,  tribes  of  a  wild  and  savage  as- 
pect, a  kind  of  Asiatic  Ogres,  to  whom 
popular  credulity  imputed  a  taste  for  the 
flesh  of  children,  had  apoeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nangis.  These  renewed 
tigns  of  approachin;;  danger,  arose  from 
TO  Urand  Army  of  the  allies  havinij  car- 


ried, at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Nogent 
and  Montereau,  and  advanced  the  iiead 
quarters  of  the  monarchs  to  Pont-s;:r-Seine. 
This  alarm  to  Paris  was  accompanied  by 
another.  Schwartzenbcrg,  learning  the  dis- 
asters on  the  Marne,  not  only  pushed  for- 
ward from  three  directions  on  the  capital, 
but  dispatched  forces  from  his  right  towards 
Provins,  to  threaten  Napoleon's  rear  and 
communications.  Leaving  tlie  pursuit  of 
Blucher,  the  Emperor  counter-marched  on 
Meaux,  and,  marching  from  thence  to  Guig- 
nes,  he  joined  the  army  of  Oudinot  and 
Victor,  who  were  retreating  before  Schwart- 
zenbcrg. He  here  found  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  had  drawn  from  Spain, 
about  20,000  in  number,  triffd  and  excellent 
troops.  With  this  army  he  now  fronted 
that  of  Schwartzenbcrg,  and  upon  the  17th 
February,  commenced  the  offensive  at  all 
points,  and  with  success,  possessing  him- 
self of  Nangis,  and  nearly  destroying  the 
corps  under  Count  Pahlen  at  Mormant. 
The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtembcrg  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Montereau. 

So  alarmed  were  the  allies  a*  the  near 
approach  of  their  terrible  enemy,  thata  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Napoleon  from  the  alli- 
ed sovereigns,  by  Prince  Schwartzcnberg's 
aide-de-camp.  Count  Parr,  stating  their  sur- 
prise at  his  otfensive  movement,  since  they 
had  given  orders  to  their  plenipotentiaries 
at  Chatillon  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  on  the  terms  which  had  been  as- 
sented to  by  the  French  envoy,  Caulain- 
court. 

This  letter,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
give  a  more  full  exjilanation,  remained  for 
some  days  unanswered,  during  which  Na- 
poleon endeavoured  to  push  his  advanta- 
ges. He  recovered  the  bridge  at  Monte- 
reau, after  a  desperate  attack,  in  which 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  signal- 
ised himself  by  the  valour  of  his  defence. 
In  the  course  of  the  action.  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  his  old  profession  of  an  artillery- 
man, and  pointed  several  guns  himself,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  soldiers.  They 
trembled,  however,  when  the  fire  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  whose  balls 
began  to  be  aimed  at  the  French  battery, 
"  (io,  my  children,"  said  Buonaparte,  ridi- 
culing their  apprehensions;  "the  ball  is 
not  cast  that  is  to  kill  me." 

Having  taken  the  place  by  storm,  Buona- 
parte, dissatisfied  with  the  number  of  men 
he  had  lost,  loaded  with  reproaches  some 
of  his  best  officers.  Montbrtin  was  cen- 
sured for  want  of  energy,  and  Digeoii  for 
the  scarcity  of  ammunition  with  which  the 
artillery  was  served  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  on 
Victor,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  that  his  re- 
sentment discharged  itself.  He  imputed 
to  him  negligence,  in  not  having  attacked 
Montereau  on  tlie  day  before  the  action, 
when  it  was  unprovided  for  resistance  ;  and 
he  orilcred  him  to  retire  from  the  service. 
The  Mareschal  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
hearing  in  his  own  defence,  but  for  some 
time  could  not  succeed  in  checking  the 
str'>am  of  reproaches.  .\t  length  they  were 
softened  into  a  charge  of  broken  health, 
and  the  love  of  repose,  incident  to  wound* 
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and  infi-mities.  '■'  The  best  bed,"  said  the 
Emperor,  ''  which  the  quarters  afford,  must 
now  be  sou!,'hl  out  for  the  once  indefati- 
gable Victor."  The  Mareschal  felt  the 
charge  more  severely  in  proportion  as  it 
became  moderated  within  what  was  proba- 
bly the  bounds  of  truth  ;  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  quit  the  service. 

"  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "forgot  my  oi[i- 
ginal  trade.  I  will  take  a  musket.  Victor 
will  become  a  private  in  the  Guard." — 
Buonaparte  could  not  resist  this  mark  of 
attachment.  He  held  out  his  hand. — "  Let 
us  be  friends,"  he  replied.  "1  cannot  re- 
store to  you  your  corps  d'armee,  which  I 
have  given  to  Gerard  ;  but  I  will  place  you 
at  the  head  of  tvvo  divisions  of  the  Guard. 
Go — assume  your  command,  and  let  there 
be  no  more  of  this  matter  betwi.vt  us." 

It  was  upon  such  occasions,  when  he  sub- 
dued his  excited  feelings  to  a  state  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  that  Buonaparte's  per- 
sonal conduct  seems  to  have  been  most 
amiable. 

'l"he  allies,  in  the  meantime,  remember- 
ing, perhaps,  though  somewhat  of  the  latest, 
the  old  fable  of  the  bunch  of  arrows,  re- 
solved once  more  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  the  Silesian  army,  and,  concen- 
trating near  Troyes,  to  accept  of  battle  if 
Buonaparte  should  offer  it.  The  indefati- 
gable Blucher  had  already  recruited  his 
troops,  and,  being  reinforced  by  a  division 
of  the  army  of  the  North,  under  Langeron, 
moved  southward  from  Chalons,  to  which 
he  had  retreated  after  his  disaster  at  Mont- 
mirail,  to  Mery,  a  town  situated  upon  the 
Seine,  to  the  north-east  of  Troyes,  to  which 
last  place  the  allied  monarchs  had  again 
removed  their  head-quarters.  Here  he  was 
attacked  with  fury  by  the  troops  of  Buona- 
parte, who  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
carry  tlie  bridge  and  town,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  proposed  communication  between 
the  Silesian  army  and  that  of  Schwartzen- 
berg.  The  bridge,  which  was  of  wood,  was 
Bet  fire  to  in  the  strugatle.  The  sliarp- 
ehooters  fought  amid  its  blazing  and  crack- 
ing beams.  The  Prussians,  however,  kept 
possession  of  Mery. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  by  the 
allies.  Blucher  urged  the  fulfilment  of 
their  original  purpose  of  hazarding  an  action 
with  Napoleon.  But  the  Austrians  had 
again  altered  their  mir.l,  and  determined 
on  a  general  retreat  as  far  as  the  line  be- 
tween Nancy  and  Langres  ;  the  very  posi- 
tion on  which  the  allies  had  paused  when 
they  Hrst  entered  France.  The  principal 
cause  alleged  for  this  retrograde  movement, 
by  which  they  must  cede  half  the  ground 
they  had  gained  since  their  entering  France, 
v»as,  that  Augereau,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
tented himself  with  his  successful  defence 
of  Lyons,  had  been  recruited  by  considera- 
ble bodies  of  troops  from  the  army  of  Su- 
chet,  which  had  been  employed  in  Catalo- 
nia. Thus  reinforced,  the  French  Mares- 
chal was  now  about  to  assume  the  oti'en- 
sive  i„Tinst  the  Austrian  forces  at  Dijon, 
act  upon  their  comninnicationa  with  Swit- 
zerland, and  raise  in  a  mass  the  vvirlike 
peasantry  of  the  departments  of  the  Doubs. 
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the  Saonne,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Vogges.  To  prevent  such  consequences, 
Schwartzenberg  sent  General  Bianchi  to 
the  rear  with  a  large  division  of  his  forces, 
to  support  the  Austrians  at  Dijon ;  and 
conceived  his  army  too  much  weakened  by 
this  detachment  to  retain  his  purpose  of 
risking  a  general  action.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that  if  the  liead-quarters  of  the 
Grand  Army  were  removed  to  Langres, 
those  of  Blucher  should  be  once  more  es- 
tablished on  the  Marne,  whers,  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  the  northern  army, 
which  was  now  approaching  from  Flanders, 
he  might  resume  his  demonstration  upon 
Paris,  in  case  Buonaparte  should  eng.age 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  allies. 

This  retrograde  movement  gave  much 
disgust  to  the  Austrian  soldiers,  who  con-- 
sidered  it  as  the  preface  to  a  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  invasion.  Their  resentment 
showed  itself,  not  only  in  murmurs  and  in 
tearing  out  the  green  boughs  with  which, 
as  in  sign  of  victory,  they  usually  ornament 
their  helmets  and  schakos,  but  also,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case  in  similar  instances, 
in  neglect  of  discipline,  and  excesses  com- 
mitted in  the  country. 

To  diminish  the  bad  effects  arising  from 
this  discontent  among  the  troops,  Schwart- 
zenberg published  an  order  of  the  day,  com- 
manding the  officers  to  enforce  the  strict- 
est discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  explain 
to  the  army  that  the  present  retreat  was 
only  temporary,  and  that  on  joining  with  its 
reserves,  which  had  already  crossed  the 
Rhine,  the  Grand  Army  would  instantly  re- 
sume the  offensive,  while  Field-Mareschal 
Blucher,  at  present  moving  northward,  so 
as  to  form  a  junction  with  Winzengerode  and 
Bulow,  should  at  the  same  time  attack  the 
rear  and  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  publish- 
ing this  plan  of  the  campaign,  went  far  to 
rouse  the  dejected  confidence  of  the  Aus- 
trian army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  February,  an 
answer  to  the  letter  of  Schwartzenberg  was 
received,  but  it  was  addressed  e.iclusively 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  and  while  its 
expressions  of  respect  are  bestowed  liber- 
ally on  that  power,  the  manner  in  v.hich 
the  other  members  of  the  coalition  are 
treated,  shows  unabated  enmity,  ill-con- 
cealed under  an  affectation  of  contempt. 
The  Emperor  of  France  expressed  himself 
willing  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  Frank- 
fort declaration,  but  exclaimed  against  the 
terms  which  his  own  envoy,  Caulaincourt, 
had  proposed  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  other  powers.  In  short,  the  whole  let- 
ter indicated,  not  that  Napoleon  desired 
a  general  peace  witt;  the  allies,  but  that  it 
was  his  anxious  wish  to  break  up  the  co- 
alition, by  making  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria.  This  counteracted  in  spirit  and 
letter  the  purpose  of  the  confederates,  dis 
tinctly  expressed  in  their  communication 
to  Napoleon. 

The  F.mperor  Francis  and  his  ministers 
were  resolved  not  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
which  went  to  separate  the  Austrian  cause 
from  that  of  their  allies.    It  was  iherefore 
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at  first  resolved  that  no  answer  should  be 
■ent  to  the  letter;  but  the  desire  of  gaining 
time  for  bringing  up  tlie  reserves  of  the 
Grand  Army,  who  were  approaching  the 
Swiss  frontier  under  the  direction  of  the 
Prince  of  liesse-Honiberg,  as  also  for  the 
union  of  the  army  of  the  north,  under  Bu- 
low  and  Winzcngerode,  with  thatof  Silesia, 
determined  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  Under  these  con- 
siderations, Prince  \Venceslaus  of  Lich- 
tenstein  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Napoleon,  to  treat  concerning  an  armistice. 
The  T-inperor  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
high  hope,  and  called  upon  the  Austrians 
not  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  selfish 
views  of  Russia,  and  the  miserable  policy 
of  Knglana  He  appointed  Count  Flahault 
hi«  commissioner  to  negotiate  for  a  line  of 
demarcation,  and  directed  him  to  meet  with 
the  envoy  from  the  allies  at  Lusigny,  on 
24th  February. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d.  the  French  bom- 
barded Troyes,  which  the  allied  troops 
evacuated  according  to  their  latest  plan  of 
the  campaign.  The  French  entered  the 
town  on  the  21th,  when  the  sick  and 
wounded,  left  behind  by  the  allies,  were 
dragged  out  to  grace  Napoleon's  triumph  ; 
and  a  scene  not  less  deplorable,  but  of  an- 
other description,  was  performed  at  the 
same  time. 

Amid  the  high  hopes  which  the  entrance 
of  the  allies  into  France  had  suggested  to 
the  enemies  of  Buonaparte's  government, 
five  persons,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the 
Marquis  de  Widranges,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Gouault,  had  displayed  the  while  cock- 
ade, and  other  emblems  of  loyally  to  the 
exiled  family.  They  had  received  little 
encouragement  to  take  so  decided  a  step 
either  from  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
bcrg,  or  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  both 
of  whom,  although  approving  the  principles 
on  which  these  gentlemen  acted,  refused 
to  sanction  the  step  they  had  taken,  or  to 
warratU  them  against  the  consequences.  It 
does  not  appear  that  their  declaration  had 
excited  any  corresponding  enthusiasm  in 
the  people  of  Troyes  or  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Napoleon 
to  have  overlooked  such  a  trifling  move- 
ment, which  he  might  have  represented  as 
arising  from  the  dotage  of  loyalty,  rather 
than  to  have,  at  this  critical  period,  called 
the  public  attention  to  the  Bour!)on8,  by 
denouncing  and  executing  vengeance  upon 
their  partizans.  •  Nevertheless  Napoleon 
had  scarce  entered  Troyes,  when  the  Chev- 
alier Gouault  (the  other  Royalists  having 
fortunately  escaped,)  was  seized  upon,  tried 
by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
immediately  shot.  He  died  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  exclaiming,  "  Vive  le  Roi  !""  A 
violent  and  ill-limed  decree  promulgated 
the  penalty  of  death  against  all  wno  should 
wear  the  decorations  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
on  all  emigrants  who  should  join  the  allies. 
The  severity  of  the  measure,  so  contrary  to 

*  It  has  been  said  that  Napnlcon  had  been  pcr- 
naded  to  save  his  lire.  But  the  result  wat  liini- 
At  u>  the  eiet.  uticin  uf  Clarence 


Napoleon's  general  conduct,  of  late  years, 
towards  tr.e  Bourbons  and  their  followers, 
whom  he  had  for  a  long  period  scarce  even 
alluded  to,  made  the  world  ascribe  his  un- 
usual I'erocity  to  an  uncoiimon  state  of  ap- 
prehension ;  and  thus  it  gave  farther  en- 
couragement to  those  into  whom  it  was 
intended  to  strike  terror. 

At  this  period  of  the  retreat  of  Schwart- 
zenbcrg  from  Troyes,  and  the  movement 
of  Blucher  towards  the  Marne,  wc  must 
leave  the  armies  which  were  contending  in 
the  interior  of  France,  in  order  to  retrace 
those  movements  upon  the  frontiers,  which, 
though  operating  at  a  distance,  tended  at 
once  to  reinforce  the  invading  armies,  and 
to  cripple  Napoleon's  means  of  defence. 

It  is  dilhfMilt  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
peaceful  territory  to  picture  to  themselves 
the  miseries  sustained  by  the  country  which 
formed  the  theatre  of  this  sanguinary  con- 
test. While  Buonaparte,  Ifiie  a  tiger  hem- 
med in  by  hounds  and  hunters,  now  menac- 
ed one  of  his  foes,  now  sprung  furiously 
upon  another,  and  while,  although  his  rapid 
movements  disconcerted  and  dismayed 
them,  he  still  remained  unable  to  destroy 
the  individuals  whom  he  had  assailed,  lest, 
while  aiming  to  do  so,  he  should  afford  a 
fatal  advantage  to  those  who  were  disengag- 
ed,— the  scene  of  this  desultory  warfare 
was  laid  waste  in  the  most  merciless  man- 
ner. The  soldiers  on  'both  parts,  driven 
to  desperation  by  rapid  marches  through 
roads  blockaded  with  stiow,  or  trodden  into 
swamps,  became  reckless  and  pitiless  ;  and, 
straggling  from  their  columns  in  all  direc- 
tions, committed  every  species  of  excess 
upon  the  inhabitants.  These  evils  are  men- 
tioned in  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  orders  of  Schwartzeiiberg. 

The  peasants,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, fled  to  caves,  quarries,  and  woods, 
where  the  latter  were  starved  to  death  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  want  of 
sustenance  ;  and  the  former,  collecting  in- 
to small  bodies,  increased  the  terrors  of 
war  by  pillagingthe  convoys  of  both  armies, 
attacking  small  parties  of  all  nations,  and 
cutting  oflf  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
stragglers.  The  repeated  advance  and  re- 
treat of  the  difl'erent  contending  parties,  ex- 
asperated these  evils.  Every  fresh  band  of 
plunderers  which  arrived,  was  savagely  ea- 
ger after  spoil,  in  proportion  as  the  glean- 
ings became  scarce.  In  the  word.s  of 
Scripture,  what  the  locust  left  was  devour- 
ed by  the  palmer-worm — what  escaped  the 
Baskirs,  and  Kirgas,  and  Croats,  of  the  Wol- 
ga,  and  Caspian  and  Turkish  frontier,  was 
seized  by  the  half-clad  and  half-starved  con- 
scripts of  Napoleun,  whom  want,  hardship, 
and  an  embittered  spirit,  rendered  as  care- 
less of  the  ties  of  country  and  language,  as 
the  others  wero  indifl^erent  to  the  general 
claims  of  humanity.  The  towns  and  villa- 
ges, which  were  the  scenes  of  actual  con- 
flict, were  frequently  burnt  to  the  grouiwl  ; 
and  this  not  only  in  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tions of  importance  which  we  have  detail- 
ed, but  in  consequence  of  innumerable 
skirmishes  fought  in  different  points,  which 
had  DO  iiifiueoce.   indeed,  upon  the  iseue 
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of  the  campaign,  but  increased  incalculably 
the  distress  of  the  invaded  i  ountry,  by  ex- 
tending the  terrors  of  battle  wi*hlire,  fam- 
ine, and  slaughter  for  its  accom  ■«animenls, 
into  the  most  reinote  and  sequestered  dis- 
tricts. The  woods  afforded  no  conceal- 
ment, the  churches  no  sanctuary  ;  even  the 
grave  itself  gave  no  cover  to  the  relics  of 
mortality.  The  villages  were  everywhere 
burnt,  the  farms  wasted  and  pillaged,  the 
abodes  of  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
peaceful  industry  and  domestic  comfort, 
desolated  and  destroyed.  Wolves,  and 
other  savage  animals,  increased  fearfully  in 


the  districts  which  had  been  laid  waste-  by 
human  hands,  with  ferocity  congenial  to 
their  own.  Thus  were  the  evils,  which 
France  )iad  unsparingly  inflicted  upon 
Spain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  almost  every 
European  nation,  terribly  retaliated  within 
a  few  leagues  of  her  own  metropolis  ;  and 
such  were  the  consequences  of  a  system^ 
wliich,  assuming  military  force  for  its  sole 
principle  and  law,  tau^^ht  the  united  n.i- 
tions  of  Europe  to  repel  its  aggressions  by 
means  yet  more  formidable  in  e.itent  than 
those  which  had  been  used  in  supporting 
them. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Retrospect  of  Military  Events  on  the  French  Fro}iii(rs. — Defection  of  Mnrat,  mho  de- 
clares i7i  favour  of  the  Allies. — Jts  consequences. — Augereau  is  compelled  to  abandon 
Gex  and  Fraiu:he  Compt'i. —  The  Xorth  of  Germany  and  Flanders  lost  to  France. — 
Carnot  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Antu'trp. — Bergen-op-Zoom  nearly  taken  by 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  hut  lost  by  the  disorder  of  the  troops  in  the  moment  of  success. 
—  The  Allies  take,  and  evaciiate  Soissons. — Bulow  and  ^\'inzengerode  unite  with  Dlu- 
cher. —  The  Duke  of  Wellington  forces  his  way  through  the  Pays  des  Gaves. — State 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  west  of  France. — Discontent  of  the  old  Republicans  icilh  Na- 
poleon's Government. —  Vifws  of  the  different  Members  of  the  Alliance  as  to  the  Dy- 
nasties of  the  Bourbons  and  of  Xapolcon. — Proceedings  of  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and 
Angoideme,   and   Monsieur,  the   two  latter  of  whom  enter   France. —  The  Fiench  de- 

.  feated  by  Wellington  at  Orthez. — Bourdeaux  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Marshai 
Bercsford  by  the  inhabi.la7its,  ivho  mount  the  white  cockade. — Details  of  the  Xtgotia- 
tio7is  of  Chaiillon. —  Treaty  of  Chaumont.  by  which  the  Allies  bind  themselces  of  new 
to  car ,y  on  the  war  with  vigour. — Aupoleon  presents  a  singularly  unreasonable  con- 
tre-projet  at  Chaiillon. — Congress  at  Chatiilon  broken  up. 

tened  to  terms  from  Austria,  in  which,  by 
the  mediation  of  that  state,  which  was  inte 
rested  in  the  recovery  of  her  Italian  prov 
inces,  England  was  with  difficulty  inducei 
to  acquiesce.  In  consequence  of  a  treat; 
formed  with  Austria,  Murat  declared  him 
self  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and  marched  a" 
army  of  30,000  Neapolitans  to  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy.  He  speedily  oc- 
cupied Ancgna  and  Florence.  There  was 
already  in  Italy  an  army  of  30,000  .\uslri- 
ans,  with  whom  the  Viceroy  had  fought  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Roverbello,  after  which 
he  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Adige,  on 
which  he  made  a  precarious  stand,  until  the 
war  was  concluded.  The  appearance  of 
Murat's  army  on  the  side  of  .\ustria,  though 
he  confined  himself  to  a  war  of  proclama- 
tions, was  calculated  to  end  all  French  in- 
fluence in  Italy.  Counter  revolutionary 
movements,  in  some  of  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
voy, tended  also  to  close  the  door  through 
wiiich  Rjonaparte  had  so  often  transferred 
the  war  into  the  Italian  Peninsula,  and 
from  its  northern  provinces  into  the  heart 
of  Austria  herself. 

The  defection  of  Murat  had  the  further 
effect,  of  disconcerting  the  measures  which 
Napoleon  had  meditated  for  recovery  of  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  France.  Augereau 
had  received  orders  to  advance  from  Lyons, 
and  receive  the  reinforcements  which  Eu- 
gene was  to  have  despatched  from  Italy 
across  the  Alps.  These,  it  was  calrulited, 
would  have  given  the   French  Marcschal  a 


While  Napoleon  was  struggling,  in  the 
Campaign  of  Paris,  for  his  very  existence 
as  a  monarch,  events  were  taking  place  on 
the  frontiers,  by  all  of  which  his  fate  was 
more  or  less  influenced,  and  in  almost  all 
of  them  unfavourably.  Of  these  events  we 
roust  give  a  brief  detail,  mentioning,  at  the 
Bame  time,  the  influence  which  they  individ- 
ually produced  upon  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  dei'ence  of  Italy  had  been  commit- 
ted to  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  the 
Viceroy  of  that  kingdom.  He  was  entirely 
worthy  of  the  trust,  but  was  deprived  of  any 
means  that  remained  to  him  of^  accomplish- 
ing his  task,  by  the  defection  of  Murat. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  describe 
Murat  as  distinguished  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle— rather  an  undaunted  and  high-mettled 
uoldier  than  a  wise  commander.  As  a  sove- 
reign he  had  little  claim  to  distinction. 
He  was  good-tempered,  but  vain  ;  limited 
in  capacity,  and  totally  uninform-sd.  Na- 
poleon had  not  concealed  his  contempt  of 
iiis  understanding,  and  after  the  retreat  from 
Russia,  had  passed  an  oblique,  but  most  in- 
telligible censure  on  him,  in  a  public  bulle- 
tin. In  writing  to  the  wife  of  Murat,  and 
his  own  sister.  Napoleon  had  mentioned 
her  husband  disparagingly,  as  one  who  was 
brave  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  else- 
where as  weak  as  a  monk  or  a  woman. 
Caroline,  in  answer,  cautioned  her  brother 
to  treat  her  husband  with  more  respect. 
Napol(M)n,  unaccustomed  to  suppress  his 
Bentiments,  continued  the  same  line  of  lan- 
guage and  conduct. 

Meanwhile  Murat,  in  his  resentment,  lis- 
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decisive  superiority,  which  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  ascend  towards  the  sources  of 
tlie  Saonne,  call  to  arms  liie  hardy  peas- 
antry of  the  V'os'jesian  mountains,  interrupt 
the  communications  of  tlie  Austrian  army, 
and  excite  a  national  and  guerilla  warfare 
ia  the  rear  of  the  allies. 

To  stimulate  more  highly  the  energies  of 
his  early  comrade  in  arms.  Napoleon  caused 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  to  wait  upon  the 
young  Duchess  of  Castiglione,  (the  Mares- 
chal's  wife,)  to  prevail  on  her  to  use  her 
inrtuence  with  her  husband,  to  exert  all  his 
talents  and  audacity  in  the  prosent  crisis. 
It  was  a  singular  feature  of  declension  of 
power,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  imposed  upon  one 
of  his  Mareschals,  might  require  being  en- 
forced by  the  interposition  of  a  lady  ;  or 
rather,  it  implied  that  Napoleon  was  sensi- 
ble that  he  was  requiring  of  his  officer 
something  which  no  ordinary  exertions 
could  enable  him  to  perform.  He  wrote, 
however,  to  Augereau  himself,  conjuring 
him  to  remember  his  early  victories,  and  to 
forget  that  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  years 
old.  But  exhortations,  whether  by  a  sove- 
reign or  lady,  cannot  supply  the  want  of 
physical  force. 

Augereau  was  unable  to  execute  the  task 
imposed  upon  him,  from  not  receiving  the 
Italian  reinforcements,  which,  as  matters 
Btood  in  Italy,  Eugene  could  not  possibly 
spare.  Demchments  from  Suchct's  Spanish 
veterans  did  indeed  join  the  Mareschal  at 
Lypns.  and  enable  him  to  advance  on  Gen- 
eral Bubna,  whom  he  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Geneva.  But  the  arrival  of  General 
Bianchi,  with  a  strong  reinforcement  which 
Schwartzenberg  had  despatched  for  that 
purpose,  restored  the  ascendency  of  the 
allied  armies  on  that  frontier,  especially  as 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg  also  ap- 
proached from  Switzerland  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  reserves.  The  last  general 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  passes  of 
the  Saonne.  Augereau  in  consequence 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  country  of 
Gex  and  Franche  Compte,  and  again  to  re- 
turn under  the  walls  of  Lyons.  Napoleon 
was  not  more  complaisant  to  his  old  com- 
rade and  tutor,  than  he  had  been  to  the 
other  Mareschals  in  this  campaign,  who 
had  not  accomplished  tasks  which  they  had 
not  the  means  to  achieve.  Augereau  was 
publicly  censured  as  being  inactive  and  un- 
enterprising. 

The  North  of  Germany  and  Flanders 
were  equally  lost  to  France,  and  French  ' 
interest.  Hamburg  indeed  still  held  out. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  besieg- 
ed, or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  allies,  under 
Bennijsen,  to  whom  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  had  left  that  charge,  when  he  him- 
self, having  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Denmark,  had  advanced  towards  Cologne, 
with  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  clearing 
Belgium  of  the  French,  and  then  entering 
France  from  that  direction,  in  support  of 
the  Sileslan  army.  The  Crown  Prince 
ahowed  no  personal  willingness  to  engage 
in  the  invasion  of  France.  The  causes 
which  might  deter  him  ha\3  been  already 


conjectured.  The  Pioyalists  added  another, 
that  he  had  formed  views  of  placing  him 
self  at  the  head  of  the  government  o) 
Franco,  which  the  allied  monarchs  declined 
to  gratify.  It  is  certain  that,  whether  from 
motives  of  prudence  or  estrangement,  he 
was,  after  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  an  active  member  of 
the  coalition. 

In  the  meantime  Antwerp  was  bravely 
and  scientifically  defended  by  the  veteran 
republican,  C'arnot.  This  celebrated  states- 
man and  engineer  had  alwavs  opposed  him- 
self to  the  strides  which  Napoleon  made 
towards  arbitrary  power,  and  had  voted 
against  his  election  to  the  situation  of  Con- 
sul for  lile,  and  that  of  Emperor.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Napoleon  resented  this  op- 
position. He  had  been  obliged  to  C'arnot 
before  his  unexampled  rise,  and  afterwards 
he  was  so  far  mindful  of  him,  as  to  cause 
his  debts  to  be  paid  at  a  moment  of  embar- 
rassment. Carnot,  on  his  part,  took  the  in- 
vasion of  France  as  a  signal  for  every 
F'renchman  to  use  his  talents  in  the  public 
defence,  and,  offering  his  services  to  the 
Emperor,  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
cf  Antwerp. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  was  also  still  occupied 
by  the  French.  This  city,  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  in  the  world,  was  nearly 
taken  by  a  coup-de-main,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Graham.  After  a  night-attack  of  the  bold- 
est description,  tlie  British  columns  were 
so  far  successful,  that  till  ordinary  obstacles 
seemed  overcome.  But  their  success  was 
followed  by  a  degree  of  disorder  which 
rendered  it  unavailing,  and  many  of  the 
troops  who  had  entered  the  town  were  kill- 
ed, or  obliged  to  surrender.  Thus  an  en- 
terprise, ably  planned  and  bravely  execut- 
ed, miscarried  even  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, by  accidents  for  which  neither  the 
general  nor  the  officers  immediately  in  com- 
mand could  be  justly  held  responsible. 
General  (Jraham  was,  however,  reinforced 
from  England,  and  was  still  enabled,  with 
tho  help  of  the  .Swedes  and  Danes,  as  well 
as  fJutch  and  Flemish  corps,  to  check  any 
sallies  from  Bergen  or  from  Antwerp. 

The  liberation  of  the  Low  Countries  be- 
ing so  nearly  accomplished,  Bulow  pressed 
forward  on  La  Fere,  and  finally  occupied 
Laon.  Here,  upon  the  2Gth  of  February, 
he  formed  a  junction  with  Winzengcrode, 
who,  bequeathing  Juliers,  \'anloo,  and  Maa- 
stricht, to  the  observation  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  marched  through  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. Soissons  offered  a  show  of  despe- 
rate resistance,  but  the  commandant  being 
killed,  the  place  was  delivered  up.  This 
was  on  the  13th  February,  and  the  allies 
ought  to  have  held  this  important  place. 
But  in  their  haste  to  join  Prince  Blucher, 
they  evacuated  Soissons,  which  Mortier 
caused  to  be  presently  re-occupied  by  a 
strong  I-'rench  garrison.  The  possession  of 
this  town  became  shortly  afterwards  a  mat- 
ter of  great  consequence.  In  the  mean- 
time, Bulow  and  \Vinze.^gerode,  with  their 
two  additional  armies,  entered  into  com- 
munication with  Blucher,  of  whom  they 
now  formed  the  rear-guard,  and  more  than 
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restored  to  him  the  advantage  he  had  lost 
by  the  defeats  at  Montmirail  and  Cham- 
peaubert. 

On  the  south-western  frontier  the  horizon 
Beemed  yet  darker.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton having  entered  i'rance,  was  about  to 
force  his  way  through  the  strong  country, 
called  the  Pays  des  Gaves,  the  land,  that 
is,  of  the  ravines  formed  by  rivers  and  tor- 
rents. He  maintained  such  severe  disci- 
pline, and  paid  with  such  regularity  for  the 
supplies  which  he  needed  from  the  coun- 
try, that  he  was  voluntarily  furnished  with 
provisions  of  every  kind;  while  the  army 
of  Soult,  though  stationed  in  the  Mares- 
chal's  own  country  obtained  none,  save  by 
the  scanty  and  unwilling  means  of  military 
requisition.  In  consequence  of  this  strict 
discipline,  the  presence  of  the  British 
troops  was  far  from  being  distressing  to  the 
country;  and  some  efforts  made  by  General 
Harispe,  to  raise  guerillas  among  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Basques,  to  act  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  rear,  became  totally  inef- 
fectual. The  small  sea-port  town  of  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  supplied  the  English  a.rmy 
with  provisions  and  reinforcements.  The 
activity  of  English  commerce  speedily  sent 
cargoes  of  every  kind  into  the  harbour, 
where  before  were  only  to  be  seen  a  few 
fishing-boats.  The  goods  were  landed  un- 
der a  tariff  of  duties  settled  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  and  so  ended  the  Continental 
System. 

In  the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  west 
of  France  was  such  as  held  out  the  highest 
political  results  to  the  British,  in  case  they 
should  be  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  strong  entrenched  camp 
at  Bayonne,  on  which  Soult  rested  his 
right  flank,  extending  a  line  of  great 
strength  upon  the  Adour  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Gaves. 

We  have  mentioned  already  the  confed- 
eracy of  Royalists,  which  was  now  in  full 
activity,  and  extended  by  faithful  agents 
through  the  whole  west  of  France.  They 
were  now  at  their  post,  and  preparing  every 
thing  for  an  explosion.  The  police  of  Buo- 
naparte were  neither  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence or  purpose  of  this  conspiracy,  but  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  such  precise  informa- 
tion as  should  detect  and  crush  it.  The 
two  Messrs.  de  Polignac  were  deeply  en- 
gaged, and,  becoming  the  subjects  of  sus- 
picion, it  was  only  by  a  dexterous  and 
speedy  flight  from  Paris  that  they  eluded 
captivity,  or  perhaps  death.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  army  of  the  allies, 
and  were,  it  i^  believed,  the  first  who  con- 
veyed to  the  Emperor  Alexander  an  exact 
state  of  the  royal  party  in  the  interior  of 
France,  particularly  in  the  capital,  which 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of 
that  prince. 

Tiiroughout  the  west  of  France  there 
started  up  a  thousand  agents  of  a  party, 
which  were  now  to  awake  from  a  sleep  of 
twenty  years.  Bourdeaux,  with  its  loyal 
mayor.  Count  Lynch,  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  citizens,  was  a  central  point  of  the 
association.  A  groat  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were   secretly   regimented  and   embodied, 


I  and  had  arms  in  their  possession,  and  artil 
lery,  gunpowder,  and  ball,  concealed  in 
their  warehouses.  The  celebrated  La 
Rochejacquelein,  made  immortal  by  the 
simple  and  sublime  narrative  of  his  consort, 
solicited  the  cause  of  the  royalists  at  the 
English  head-quarters,  and  made  repeated 
and  perilous  journeys  from  thence  to  Bour- 
deaux, and  back  again.  Saintonge  and  La 
Vendee  were  organized  for  insurrection  by 
a  loyal  clergyman,  the  Abbe  Jaqualt.  The 
brothers  of  Roche-Aymon  prepared  Peri- 
gord  for  a  struggle.  The  Duke  of  Duras 
had  engaged  a  thousand  gentlemen  in  Tou- 
raine.  Lastly,  the  Chouans  had  again  pre- 
pared for  a  rising  under  the  Count  de  V'i- 
tray,  and  Tranquille,  a  celebrated  leader 
called  Le  Capitaine  sans  peur.  Numerous 
bandj  of  refractory  conscripts,  rendered 
desperate  by  their  state  of  outlawry,  were 
ready  at  Angers,  ISantes,  and  Orleans,  to 
take  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons, 
under  the  Count  de  I'Orge,  Monsieur  d'Ai- 
rac.  Count  Charles  d'Autichamp,  the  Count 
de  Suzannet,  and  Cadoudal,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Georges,  and  his  equal  in  cour- 
age and  resolution.  But  all  desired  the 
previous  advance  of  the  Blue-Flints,  as 
they  called  the  English,  their  own  being  of 
a  different  colour.  Trammelled  by  the  ne- 
gotiation at  Chatillon,  and  various  othei 
political  impediments,  and  anxious  espe 
cially  not  to  lead  these  high-spirited  gen 
tiemen  into  danger  by  encouraging  a  pre 
mature  rising,  the  English  ministers  at 
home,  and  the  English  general  in  France, 
were  obliged  fuv  a  time  to  restrain  rathei 
than  encourage  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
Royalists. 

Such  caution  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  another 
conspiracy,  also  directed  against  Buona- 
parte's person,  or  at  least  his  authority; 
and  it  was  of  importance  that  neither  should 
explode  until  some  means  could  be  found 
of  preventing  their  checking  and  counter- 
acting each  other.  This  second  class  of 
malcontents  consisted  of  those,  who.  like 
Buonaparte  himself,  owed  their  political 
consequence  to  the  Revolution  ;  and  who, 
without  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  were  de- 
sirous to  get  free  of  the  tyranny  of  Napole- 
on. Thi!se  were  the  disappointed  and  de- 
graded Republicans,  the  deceived  Consti- 
tutionalists, all  who  had  hoped  and  e.tpected 
that  the  Revolution  would  have  |!aved  the 
way  for  a  free  government,  in  which  the 
career  of  preferment  should  be  open  to 
talents  of  every  description, — a  lottery  in 
which,  doubtless,  each  hoped  that  his  own 
abilities  would  gain  some  important  prize. 
Tlie  sceptre  of  Napoleon  had  weighed  liard 
or  upon  this  class  than  even  upon  the  Roy 
alists.  He  had  no  dislike  to  the  principles 
of  the  latter,  abstractedly  considered  ;  he 
felt  some  respect  for  their  birth  and  titles, 
and  only  wished  to  transfer  their  affections 
from  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  to  attach 
them  to  that  of  Napoleon.  Accordingly, 
he  distributed  eirvployments  and  honours 
among  such  of  the  old  noblesse  as  could  be 
brought  to  accept  them,  and  obviously  felt 
pride  in  drawing  to  his  court  nam  !s  and  ti- 
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ties,  known  in  the  earlier  periods  of  French 
history.  Besides,  until  circumstances  shook 
nls  throne,  and  enlarged  their  means  of  in- 
juring him,  he  considered  the  number  of 
the  Royalists  as  small,  and  their  power  as 
despicable.  Cut  from  those  active  spirits, 
who  had  traded  in  revolution  after  revolu- 
ution  ft>r  so  many  years,  he  had  much 
more  both  to  fear  and  to  dislike,  especially 
as  they  were  now  understood  to  be  headed 
by  his  ex-minister  Talleyrand,  with  whose 
talents,  both  for  schemini,'  and  executing 
political  changes,  lie  had  so  much  reason 
to  be  acquainted.  To  this  class  of  his  en- 
emies he  imputed  the  hardy  attempt  which 
was  m.ide,  not  without  prospect  of  success, 
to  overtiirow  his  government  during  his  ab- 
sence in  R'jssia.  '•  You  have  the  tail,  but 
not  the  head,"  had  been  the  words  of  the 
principal  conspirator,  when  about  to  be  ex- 
ecuted; and  they  still  rung  in  the  ears  of 
Buonaparte.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
that  his  long  stay  in  Paris,  ere  he  again 
took  the  field  against  the  allies,  was  dictat- 
ed by  his  (ear  of  some  similar  explosion  to 
that  of  Malct's  conspiracy.  Whether  lliese 
two  separate  classes  of  tlic  enemies  of 
Buonaparte  communicated  with  each  other, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  but 
they  both  had  intercourse  with  the  allies. 
That  of  Talleyrand's  faction  was,  we  be- 
lieve, maintained  at  the  court  of  London, 
through  means  of  a  near  relation  of  his  own, 
who  visited  England  shortly  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  which  we  treat. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  through  some  sim- 
ilar medium  Talleyrand  held  communica- 
tion with  the  Bourbons ;  and  that,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  English  Restoration 
was  brought  about  by  a  union  between  the 
Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians,  there  was 
even  then  upon  foot  some  treaty  of  accom- 
modation, by  which  the  exiled  monarch 
was,  in  regaining  the  crown,  to  have  the 
assistance  of  those,  whom,  for  want  of 
another  name,  we  shall  call  Constitution.il- 
ists,  it  being  understood  that  his  govern- 
ment was  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
a  free  model. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  impDrtance  that 
both  these  factions  shrmld  be  cautious  in 
their  movements,  until  it  should  appear 
what  course  the  Allied  Monarchs  were 
about  to  pursue  in  the  impending  negotia- 
tion with  Buonaparte.  The  issue  of  this 
was  the  more  dubious,  as  it  was  generally 
understood  that  though  the  Sovereigns 
were  agreed  on  the  great  point  of  destroy- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  on  the  other,  in  leaving  her  in 
possession  of  her  just  weight  and  influence, 
they  Mitertained  a  diflerence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  her  future  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  England,  from  the 
generosity  of  his  own  disposition,  as  well 
as  from  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
Future  possibilities,  entertained  views  fa- 
vourable to  the  Bourbons.  This  illustrious 
person  justly  conjectured  that  free  institu- 
tions would  be  more  likely  to  flourish  under 
the  restored  family,  who  would  recc-ive 
bicK  their  crown  under  conditions  favoura- 


ble to  freedom,  than  under  any  modification 
of  the  revolutionary  system,  wiiich  must 
always,  in  the  case  of  Buonaparte's  being 
permitted  to  reign,  be  felt  as  implying  en- 
croachments on  his  imperial  power.  The 
Bourbons,  in  the  case  presumed,  might  be 
supposed  to  count  their  winnings,  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  tenacious  and  re- 
sentful mind  of  Napoleon  would  brood  over 
his  losses  ;  and  it  might  be  feared,  that 
with  a  return  of  fortune  he  might  struggle 
to  repair  thein.  But  there  were  ministers 
in  the  British  cabinet  who  were  afraid  of 
incurring  the  imputation  of  protracting  the 
war  by  announcing  England's  adoption  of 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  whicli  was  now 
of  a  date  somewhat  antiqii.iled,  and  to 
which  a  sort  of  unhappy  fatality  had  hither- 
to been  annexed.  England's  interest  in 
the  royal  cause  was,  therefore,  limited  to 
good  wishes. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  shared  in  the 
inclination  which  all  sovereigns  must  have 
felt  towards  this  unhappy  family,  whose 
cause  was  in  some  degree  that  of  princes  in 
general.  It  was  understood  that  Moreau's 
engagpinont  with  the  Russian  Monarch  had 
been  founded  upon  an  express  assurance  on 
the  part  of  Alexander,  that  the  Bourbons 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  Crown  of  France 
under  the  limitations  of  a  free  constitution. 
Prussia,  from  her  close  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, and  the  personal  causes  of  disple.'isure 
which  existed  betwixt  Frederick  and  Napo- 
leon, was  certain  to  vote  for  the  downfall 
of  the  latter. 

But  the  numerous  armies  of  Austria,  and 
her  vicinity  to  the  scene  of  action,  render- 
ed her  aid  indispensable  to  the  allies,  while 
the  alliance  betwixt  her  Imperial  house  and 
this  once  fortunate  soldier,  tlirew  much 
perploxitv  into  their  councils.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Emperor  of  .\ustria  would 
insist  upon  Buonaparte's  being  admitted  to 
treat  as  Sovereign  of  France,  providing  the 
latter  gave  suificient  evidence  that  he  would 
renounce  his  pretensions  to  general  supre- 
macy ;  or,  if  he  continued  unreasonably  ob- 
stinate, that  the  Emperor  Francis  \viuld 
desire  that  a  regency  should  be  established, 
with  Maria  Louisa  at  its  head.  Either 
course,  if  adopted,  would  have  been  a 
deatli's-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  exiled  fam- 
ily of  Bourbon. 

.\mid  this  uncertainty,  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  gallantly  determined  to 
risk  their  own  persons  in  France,  and  try 
what  their  presence  might  do  to  awake  an- 
cient remembrances  at  a  crisis  so  inter- 
esting. 

Although  the  British  ministry  refused 
to  afford  any  direct  countenance  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Rourbon  family,  they  could 
not,  in  ordinary  justice,  deny  the  more  ac- 
tive members  of  that  unhapjiy  race  the  free- 
dom of  acting  as  they  themselves  might 
judge  most  for  the  interest  of  their  cause 
and  adherents.  To  their  applications  for 
permission  to  de[<art  for  France,  they  re- 
ceived from  the  British  ministry  the  reply, 
that  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  the  guests,  not  the  prisoners,  of  Brit- 
ain- and  although  the  present  state  of  pub- 
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lie  afTairs  precluded  hor  from  expressly  au- 
thorising any  step  which  they  might  think 
proper  to  take,  yet  they  were  free  to  quit 
her  territories,  and  return  to  them  at  their 
pleasure.  Under  a  sanction  so  general,  the 
Duke  d'Angnuleme  set  sail  for  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  to  join  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  the  Duke  de  Berri  for  Jersey,  to 
correspond  with  'he  Royalists  of  Brittany; 
and  Monsieur  for  Holland,  from  which  he 
gained  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  en- 
tered France  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
armies.  The  movements  of  the  two  last 
princes  produced  no  effects  of  consequence. 

The  Duke  de  Berri  paused  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  on  receiving  some  unpleasant  com- 
munications from  France  respecting  the 
strength  of  the  e.'cisting  government,  and  on 
discovering,  it  is  said,  a  plot  to  induce  him 
to  land  at  a  point,  where  he  must  become 
the  prisoner  oi  Buonaparte. 

Monsieur  entered  France,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Vesoul  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  this  movement  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  Austrian  commandants  and  generals ; 
and  Monsieur's  proposal  to  raise  corps  of 
Royalists  in  Alsace  and  French  Compte, 
was  treated  with  coldness,  approaching  to 
contempt.  The  execution  of  Gouault  at 
Troycs,  and  the  decree  of  death  against  the 
Royalists,  struck  terror  into  the  party, 
which  was  increased  by  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  Grand  Army.  The  enter- 
prise of  Monsieur,  therefore,  had  no  imme- 
diate result,  though  undoubtedly  his  pres- 
ence had  a  decisive  effect  in  consequence 
of  ultimate  events  ;  and  the  restoration 
would  hardly  have  taken  place,  without  that 
prince  having  so  adventured  his  person. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  in 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had 
more  immediate  consequences.  His  Pioyal 
Highness  cou'd  only  be  received  as  a  vol- 
unteer, but  the  effect  of  his  arrival  was  soon 
visible.  La  Rochejacquelein,  who  had 
dedicated  to  the  royal  cause  his  days  and 
nights,  his  fortune  and  his  life,  soon  appear- 
ed in  the  British  camp,  urging  the  general 
to  direct  his  march  on  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux,  which,  when  delivered  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Soult's  army,  would  instantly  de- 
clare itself  for  the  Bourbons,  and  be  follow- 
ed by  the  rising  of  Guienne,  Anjou,  and 
Languedoc.  Humanity,  as  well  as  policy, 
induced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  still  to 
hesitate.  He  knew  how  frequently  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  makes  promises  beyond  its 
power  to  fulfil  ;  and  he  cautioned  the  zeal- 
ous envoy  to  beware  of  a  hasty  declaration, 
since  tlio  conferences  at  Chalillon  were 
still  continued,  and  there  was  a  considera- 
ble chance  of  their  ending  in  a  peace  be- 
tween the  allies  and  Napoleon.  La  Roche- 
jacquelein, undeterred  by  remonstrances, 
continiKul  to  urge  his  suit  with  such  intelli- 
gence and  gallantry,  as  to  receive  at  last 
the  encouraging  answer,  "Remain  a  few 
days  at  head-quarters,  and  you  shall  see  us 
force  the  (iaves." 

Here,  accordingly,  commenced  a  series 
of  scientific  iiianffiuvres,  commencing  1  Uh 
February,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, pressing  step  by  step  on  that  part  of 


the  French  army  which  were  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Adour,  drove  them  successively 
beyond  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  and  the  Gave 
d'Oleron.  On  the  right  side  of  the  latter 
Gave,  the  French  took  a  position  on  very 
strongground  in  front  of  the  town  of  Orlhez, 
where,  joined  by  Clausel  and  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, Soult  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  commen- 
ced his  attack  on  the  enemy's  right,  storm- 
ing and  taking  the  village  by  which  it  was 
commanded.  The  desperate  resistance 
which  the  enemy  made  on  this  point  occa- 
sioned one  of  those  critical  movements, 
when  a  general  is  called  upon,  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  to  alter  all  previous  arrangements, 
and  in  the  moment  of  doubt,  confusion,  and 
anxiety,  to  substitute  new  combinations  to 
supersede  those  which  have  been  planned 
in  the  hours  of  cool  premeditation.  A  left 
attack  upon  a  chain  of  heights  extending 
along  General  Soult's  left,  was  substituted 
lor  that  to  which  Wellington  had  at  first 
trusted  for  victory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  Gen- 
eral Hill's  division,  wlw  had  forded  the 
river,  or  Gave,  above  Orthez,  and  threaten- 
ed the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  made  the  de- 
feat complete.  For  some  time  Mareschal 
Soult  availed  himself  of  the  alertness  of  his 
troops,  by  halting  and  taking  new  positions, 
to  preserve  at  least  the  form  of  a  regular 
retreat ;  but  at  length,  forced  from  one  line 
to  another  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  British, 
sustaining  new  losses  at  every  halt,  and 
menaced  by  the  rapid  approach  of  General 
Hill's  division,  his  retreat  became  a  flight, 
in  which  the  French  suffered  great  loss. 
Whole  battalions  of  conscripts  dispersed 
entirely  and  many  left  their  muskets  regu- 
larly piled,  as  if  intimating  their  fixed  reso- 
lution to  retire  altogether  from  the  contest. 

Another  action  near  Aires,  by  General 
Hill,  and  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  under 
Bayonne,  by  the  Honourable  Sir  John 
Hope,  a  manoeuvre  which  might  well  be 
compared  to  a  great  battle  fought,  gave  fresh 
influence  to  tlie  British  arms.  Bayonne 
was  invested,  the  road  to  Bourdeaux  laid 
open,  and  Soult.  left  with  scarce  the  sem- 
blance of  an  army,  retreated  towards  Tar- 
bes,  to  secure  a  junction  with  such  French 
corps  as  might  be  returning  from  Spain. 

The  battle  of  Orthez,  with  the  brilliant 
and  masterly  manoeuvres  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  served  to  establish  the  si>- 
periority  of  the  British  forces  in  points 
wherein  they  had  till  then  been  deemed 
most  deficient.  Since  the  victories  in 
Spain,  it  was  no  longer  uncommon  to  hear 
a  French  officer  allow,  that  in  the  extreme 
tug  of  conflict  the  English  soldier,  from 
physical  strength  and  high  energy  of  char- 
acter, had  perhaps  some  degree  of  superior- 
ity over  his  own  impetuous  but  less  perse- 
vering countrymen.  But  he  uniformly  qual- 
ified such  a  stretch  of  candour,  by  claiming 
for  the  French  superior  skill  in  contriving, 
and  promptitude  in  executing,  those  previ- 
ous moviments,  on  which  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles usually  depends.  The  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, though  gained  over  a  general  dis- 
tinguished  as  a   tactician,   and   in   conse- 
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quenre  ofaprevious  contest  of  manoeuvres, 
was  not  admitted  to  contradict  the  opinion 
with  which  Frenchmi-n  were  generally  im- 
pressed. Vet.  since  the  coniniencenieiit  of 
the  campaign  on  tlie  Adour,  the  French  ar- 
my, though  under  command  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Soult,  (le  \'ienx  Renard.  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called  by  his  soldiers,)  was  check- 
ed, turned,  out-marched,  and  out-flanked, 
upon  everv  occasion  ;  driven  from  position 
to  position,  in  a  country  that  ali'ords  so  many 
of  peculiar  strength,  without  having  it  in 
their  power  to  injure  their  victors  by  a  |)ro- 
tracted  defence  ;  and  repeatedly  defeated, 
not  bv  main  force  or  superiority  of  numbers, 
but  by  a  combination  of  movements,  at 
once  so  boldly  conceived  and  so  admirably 
executed,  as  left  throughout  the  whole  con- 
test the  palm  of  science,  as  well  as  of 
enduring  energy  and  physical  hardihood, 
with  the  British  soldier.  These  victories, 
besides  adding  another  laurei  to  the  thick- 
woven  chaplet  of  the  English  general,  had 
the  most  decisive  effect  on  the  future 
events  of  the  war,  as  well  as  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  the  south  of  France. 

Bourdeaux  being  thus  left  to  follow  the 
inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  and  encour- 
aged by  th',*  anproachofan  English  detach- 
ment of  l.i.OOtJ  men,  under  Field-Marshal 
Beresford,  poured  o::t  its  multitudes  to  re- 
ceive the  Duke  of  .\ngouleme.  The  num- 
bers which  thronged  out  of  ttie  city  were 
computetl  to  be  at  least  10,000  persons. — 
The  ATayor,  Count  l^nch,  in  a  short  speech. 
told  the  English  general  that  if  he  approach- 
ed as  a  conqueror,  he  needed  not  his  inter- 
position to  possess  himself  ol'  the  keys  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  but  if  i.e  came  as  an  ally  of 
their  lawful  sovereign,  he  was  ready  to 
tender  them  up,  with  every  token  of  love, 
honour,  and  affection.  Field-Marshal  Ber- 
esford reiterated  his  promises  of  protection, 
and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  lovalty 
of  the  citv  of  Bourdeaux.  The  mayor  then 
uttered  the  long-forgotten  signal  cry  of 
Vive  U  Roi!  and  it  was  echoed  a  thousand 
times  from  the  thousands  around.  Count 
Lynch  then,  pulling  the  three-coloured 
cockade  from  his  hat,  assumi;d  the  white 
cockade  of  the  Bourbons.  All  imitated  his 
example,  and  at  a  concerted  siL'nal  the  old 
ensian  of  loyalty  streamed  from  the  steeples 
and  towers  of  the  city,  amid  general  accla- 
mition. 

'Che  enthusiasm  with  which  the  signals 
of  loyaltv  were  adopted,  and  the  shouts  of 
Vive  le  Roi  repeated  on  all  hands,  miii'jled 
with  bles^ini's  upon  the  heads  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the.r  leaders,  formed  a  scene  which 
thos.^  who  witnessed  it  will  not  speedily 
for„'et.  It  was  a  renewal  of  earlv  affections 
and  attachments,  which  seemed  long  dead 
and  fiirjotten, — a  general  burst  of  feelings 
the  more  trenerous  and  affectinir,  because 
they  Were  not  only  as  disinterested  as  spon- 
taneous, but  might  eventually  be  deeply 
frauL'ht  with  dinger  to  those  who  express- 
ed them.  Yet  they  were  uttered  with  a 
generous  enthusiasm,  that  placeif  the  act- 
ors far  above  the  apprehension  of  personal 
consequences. 
The  same  lively  acclamations  hailed  the 


entrance  of  the  Duke  d'.\ngouleme  into 
this  fine  city.  At  the  Prince's  entry,  tho 
inhabitants  crowded  around  him  witii  en- 
thusiasm.  The  archbishop  and  clergy  of 
the  diocese  recognised  him  ;  Te  Deum  was 
sung  in  full  pomp,  v/hile  the  united  banners 
of  France,  Britain,  Spain,  and  I'orlugal, 
were  hoisted  on  the  walls  of  the  town. — 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  left  commandant  Of 
the  British  ;  and  if  excellent  sense,  long 
experience,  the  most  perfect  equality  of 
temper,  and  unshaken  steadiness,  be  neces- 
sary qualities  in  so  delicate  a  trust,  the  Brit- 
ish army  had  not  one  more  fit  for  the  chari'e. 
Brilliant  as  these  tidings  were,  they  ex- 
cited in  Britain  the  most  cruel  .ipprehen- 
sions  for  the  fate  which  Bourdeax  might 
incur,  if  this  declaration  should  unhappily 
prove  to  be  premature.  The  treaty  at 
Chatillon  seemed  to  approach  a  termina- 
tion, and  vessels  are  said  to  have  been 
despatched  to  the  Ciironde,  to  favour  the 
escape  of  such  citizens  as  might  be  most 
obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  Buonaparte. 
Many  of  those  who  wished  most  for  British 
success,  were  tempted  to  regret  tliiit  the 
victory  of  Orthez  had  taken  place  ;  so 
great  were  their  apprehensions  for  those 
who  had  been  encouraged  by  that  suoceas, 
to  declare  against  the  government  of  Napo- 
leon ere  his  power  of  injuring  them  was  at 
an  end.  That  we  may  see  how  fir  those 
fears  were  warranted,  we  sliall  hastily  re- 
view the  progress  of  this  remarkable  nego- 
tiation, of  which,  however,  the  secret  his- 
tory is  not  even  now  entirely  known. 

The  propositions  for  peace  had  begun 
with  the  communication  of  the  Baron  St. 
.Vignan,  which  had  been  discussed  at  Frank- 
fort. 'I'lie  terms  then  proposed  to  Napo- 
leon were,  that,  abandoning  all  his  wider 
conquests,  France  should  retire  within  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  barrier  of  the 
Alps.  Napoleon  had  accepted  tiiese  conii- 
tions  as  ab.asis,  under  astipulation,  howev- 
er, which  afforded  a  pretext  for  breaking  off 
the  treaty  at  pleasure,  namely,  that  France 
was  to  be  admitted  to  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation;  an  implied  challenge  of 
the  maritime  law,  as  exercised  by  the  Brit- 
ish. To  this,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
able  and  accomplished  representative  i^f 
Britain,  replied,  that  France  should  enjoy 
such  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
as  she  had  any  right  to  expect.  A  subject 
of  debate,  and  a  most  important  one,  was 
thus  left  open ;  and  perhaps  neither  of 
those  powers  were  displeased  to  possess  a 
means  of  disturbing  the  progress  of  the 
treaty,  according  to  what  should  prove  the 
events  of  the  war. 

Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  {he  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  was  the  represerta- 
tive  of  Napoleon  at  Chatillon.  upon  this 
most  important  occasion.  His  first  instruc- 
tions, dated  4tli  January,  1811-,  restricted 
him  to  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort, 
which  assigned  Belgium  to  France,  thus 
conceding  to  the  latter  what  Napoleon 
now  called  her  natural  bound  iries,  although 
it  certainly  did  not  appear,  why,  since  vic- 
tory had  extended  her  frontiers  by  so  many 
additional  kingdoms,  defeat  should  nut  now 
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nave  the  naturnl  effect  of  retrenching  them. 
But  after  tlie  inauspicious  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  by  the  battle  of  Brienne, 
in  which  Napoleon  g-ained  little,  and  that 
of  La  Rolhicre,  in  which  he  was  defeated, 
he  saw  that  as  peace,  lilte  the  Books  of  the 
Sibyls,  (to  the  sale  of  which  the  negotia- 
tion J»as  been  compared.)  would  rise  in 
price,  circumstances  might  render  it  neces- 
sary, also,  that  peace  should  be  made  by 
Caulaincourt  without  communication  with 
Napoleon.  Depending  upon  the  events  of 
war,  it  might  be  possible  that  a  favoiirabl-e 
day,  nay,  an  hour  being  suffered  to  elapse, 
might  put  the  treaty  out  of  his  reach.  For 
these  reasons,  Caulaincourt  was  intrusted, 
over  and  above  his  instructions,  with  a 
definitive  and  unlimited  carte-blanche  in 
wliich  he  was  empowered  to  •'  bring  the  ne- 
gotiation to  a  happy  issue,  to  save  the  capi- 
tal, and  prevent  the  hazards  of  a  battle, 
on  which  must  rest  the  last  hopes  of  the 
nation." 

Caulaincourt  reached  Chatillon  sur  Seine , 
which  had  been  declared  neutral  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conferences.  At  this  mem- 
orable Congress,  Count  Stadion  represent- 
ed Austria,  Count  Razumowski  Rusfeia, 
B"ron  Humboldt  Prussia,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain had  three  commissioners  present,  name- 
ly, Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir 
Charles  Stewart.  Everj  politeness  was 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  Frev'ch,  who  even 
orfered  the  English  ministers  ti.e  advantage 
of  corresponding  directly  with  London  by 
the  way  of  Calais;  a  courtesy  which  was 
declined  with  thanks. 

The  commissioners  of  the  allies  were 
not  long  in  expressing  what  Napoleon's  fears 
liad  anticipated.  They  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  abide  by  the  basis  propos- 
ed at  Frankfort.  "  To  obtain  peace,  France 
must  be  restricted  within  her  ancient  lim- 
its," which  excluded  the  important  acquisi- 
tion of  Belgium.  Baron  Fain  gives  us  an 
nteresting  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
Napoleon  received  this  communication. 
He  retired  for  a  time  into  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  sent  for  Berthier  and  ftLirct. 
They  came — he  gave  them  the  fatal  des- 
patch— they  read,  and  a  deep  silence  ensu- 
ed. The  two  faithful  ministers  flung  them- 
selves at  their  master's  feet,  and  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  implored  him  to  give  way  to 
the  necessity  of  the  time.  "Never,"  he 
replied,  "will  I  break  the  oath  by  which 
I  swore  at  my  coronation,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic, 
and  never  will  I  leave  France  less  in  ex- 
tent than  I  found  her.  It  would  not  only 
be  France  that  would  retreat,  but  .\ustria 
and  Prussia  who  would  advance.  France 
indeed  needs  peace,  but  such  a  peace  is 
wors(!  than  the  most  inveterate  war.  What 
answer  would  I  have  to  the  Republicans  of 
the  State,  when  they  should  demand  from 
me  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  ?  No— write 
to  Caulaincourt  that  \  reject  the  treaty,  and 
will  rather  abide  the  brunt  of  battle."  Short- 
ly after  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ''  I 
■m  yet  nearer  to  Munich  than  they  are  to 
Paris." 

His   counsellors  were    not   discouraged. 


In  a  cooler  moment,  the  ministers  who 
watched  his  pillow,  obtained  from  him  per- 
mission that  the  treaty  should  proceed.  He 
directed  that  the  articles  proposed  by  the 
allies  should  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  each  privy  counsellor  taken  indi 
vidually  upon  the  subject.  With  one  ex- 
ception, that  of  Count  Lacuee  de  Cessac, 
all  the  privy  counsellors  agreed  that  the 
terms  proposed  at  Chatillon  ought  to  be 
subscribed  to.  Thus  sanctioned,  Caulain- 
court, on  the  9th  February,  wrote  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  allies,  that  if  an  im- 
mediate armistice  were  entered  into,  he 
was  ready  to  consent  that  France  should 
retreat  within  her  ancient  limits,  accord- 
ing to  the  basis  proposed.  He  offered,  al- 
so, that  France  should  cede  instantly,  on 
condition  of  the  armistice  being  granted, 
some  of  the  strong  places,  which  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  offered  obliged  her 
to  yield  up  But  this  offer  of  ceding  the 
fortresses  was  clogged  with  secret  condi- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  explained.  The  al- 
lies declared  their  readiness  to  adhere  to 
these  preliminaries,  and  for  a  day  the  waj 
might  be  considered  as  ended. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  successes 
which  Napoleon  obtained  over  Blucher  at 
Montmirail  and  Champeaubert,  had  elevat- 
ed him  in  his  own  ooinion  above  the  ne- 
cessity in  which  he  stood  after  the  battle 
of  Brienne.  From  the  field  of  battle  a« 
Chateau  Thierry,  he  wrote  to  Caulaincour* 
to  assume  an  attitude  less  humiliating  among 
the  members  of  the  Congress  •,  and  afie. 
tlie  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
at  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  and  the  retreat  o 
the  Grand  Army  from  Troyes,  he  seems  ti 
have  entirely  resolved  to  breakoff  the  treaty. 

When  Schwartzenberg,  as  we  have  seen, 
demanded  the  meaning  of  Napoleon's  offen- 
sive movement,  contrary  to  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  at  Chatillon, 
he  answered,  by  the  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  which  he  rejected  the  con- 
ditions to  which  Caulaincourt  had  agreed, 
and  reprobated  them  as  terms  which,  if 
known  at  Paris,  would  excite  general  indig- 
nation. "  It  would  realize,"  he  said,  "  th« 
dream  of  Burke,  who  desired  to  make 
France  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe. 
It  was  placing  England*  in  possession  of 
.Antwerp  and  the  Low  Countries,  neither 
of  which  he  would  ever  surrender." 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Napoleon  wrote  from  Nangis  to  Caulain- 
court, that,  "  when  he  had  given  him  carte- 
blanclie,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
Paris,  and  Paris  was  now  saved  ;  it  was  for 
avoiding  the  risk  of  a  battle, — that  risk  was 
over,  and  the  battle  won  ;  he  therefore  re- 
voked the  extraordinary  powers  with  which 
his  ambassador  was  invested." 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  di- 
plomatic question  whether  Caulaincourt  had 
not  effectually  exercised,  on  Dth  February, 
those  powers  which  were  not  recalled 
until  the   17th,  six  days  after  j    and,  consC' 


♦  This  alluded  to  the  match,  then  supposed  to 
be  on  the  tapis,  betwixt  the  late  Princess  Charlotte 
uf  Wales  and  tlie  Prince  uf  Orange 
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quently,  whether  his  master  was  not  bound, 
by  the  act  of  his  envoy,  beyond  the  power 
of  retracting.  Enougli  remains  to  surprise 
us  in  Napoleon's  headstrong  resolution  to 
continue  the  war,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  al- 
ready ended  upon  terms  whicii  had  been  re- 
commended by  all  his  counsellors,  one  ex- 
cepted. His  obligation  to  the  P^epublic  of 
France,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  ter- 
ritories, could «Bcarcely  remain  binding  on 
one,  by  v/hoio  that  very  Republic  had  been 
destroyed  ;  and  at  any  rate,  no  such  engage- 
ment can  bind  a  sovereign  from  acting  in 
extremity  as  the  safety  of  the  community 
requires.  Far  less  could  the  terms  be  said 
to  dishonour  France,  or  strike  her  out  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  unless  her  honour  and 
existence,  which  had  flourished  for  twelve 
centuries,  depended  upon  an  acquisition 
which  she  had  made  within  twenty  years. 
But  the  real  case  was,  that  Buonaparte  al- 
ways connected  the  loss  of  honour  with 
the  surrender  of  whatever  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  a  chance  of  being  able  to 
retain.  Every  cession  was  to  be  wrung 
from  him  ;  he  would  part  with  nothing  will- 
ingly ;  and,  like  a  child  with  its  toys,  that 
ot'  which  there  was  any  attempt  to  deprive 
him,  became  immediately  the  most  valua- 
ble of  his  possessions,  .\nlwerp,  indeed, 
had  a  particular  right  to  be  considered  as 
inestimable.  The  sums  he  had  bestowed 
on  its  magnificent  basins,  and  almost  im- 
pregnable fortifications,  were  immense.  He 
had  always  the  idea  that  he  might  make  .An- 
twerp the  principal  station  of  a  large  navy. 
He  clung  to  this  vision  of  a  fleet,  even  at 
Elba  and  Saint  Helena,  repeating  often,  that 
he  might  have  saved  his  crown  if  he  would 
lave  resigned  Antwerp  at  Chatillon;  and 
no  idea  was  more  riveted  in  his  mind,  than 
that  his  refusal  was  founded  on  patriotic 
principles.  Yet  the  chief  value  of  .An- 
twerp lay  in  the  event  of  another  war  with 
Great  Britain,  for  which  Buonaparte  was 
thus  preparing,  while  the  question  was,  how 
the  present  hostilities  were  to  be  closed  ; 
and  surely,  the  possibility  of  a  navy  wliicli 
had  no  existence,  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  a 
nation  deeply  emperilled  by  the  war  now 
waging  in  the  very  centre  of  his  kingdom.* 
This  he  saw  in  a  different  light  from  that 
of  calm  reason.  "If  lam  to  receive  fla- 1 
KcUation,"  he  said,  "let  it  be  at  least  un- 
der terms  of  compulsion." 

Lastly,   the   temporary  success  which  he  I 
had  attained  in  the  field  of  battle,  was  of  a  j 
character,  which,  justly  considered,  ought  i 
not  to  have  encouraged  the  French  Ernpe-  ! 
ror  to   continue  war,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
might  have  furnished  a  precious  opportiini-  ' 
fy  for  making  peace,  before  the  very  sword's 
point  was  at  lus  throat.     The    conditions 
which  he  might  have  made  in  this  moment 
of  temporary  success,  would  have  had  the 
appearance  of  being  gracefully  ceded,  rath- 
er  than   positively    extorted    by   necessity. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  allies,  star- 
tled by  their  losses,  would  have  probably 
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granted  him  better  terms;  and  certainly, 
remembering  his  military  talents,  would 
have  taken  care  to  observe  those  which 
they  might  fix  upun.  The  reverses,  there- 
fore, in  the  month  of  February,  which  ob- 
scured the  arms  of  the  combined  monarchs, 
resembled  the  cloud,  which,  in  Byron'i 
Tale,  is  described  as  passing  over  the  moon, 
to  afford  an  impenitent  renegade  the  last 
and  limited  term  for  repentance.*  But  the 
heart  of  Napoleon,  like  that  of , Alp,  was  too 
proud  to  profit  by  the  interval  of  delay 
thus  afforded  to  him. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Buonaparte 
never  seriously  intended  to  make  peace  at 
Chatillon;  and  while  his  negotiator,  Cau- 
laincourt  was  instructed  to  hold  out  to  the 
allies  a  proposal  to  cede  the  frontier  for- 
tresses, he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  the  following  private  directions  : — 
"The  Emperor  desires  that  you  would 
avoid  explaining  yourself  clearly  upon  eve- 
rything which  may  relate  to  delivering  up 
the  fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and 
Alexandria,  if  you  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  those  cessions  ;  his  Majesty  intend- 
.ing,  even  though  he  should  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  to  be  guided  by  the  military  situation 
of  affairs  : — wait  till  the  last  moment.  The 
bad  faith  of  the  al'ies  in  respect  to  the  ca- 
pitulations of  Dresden,  Dantzic,  and  Gor- 
cuin,  authorises  us  to  endeavour  not  to  be 
duped.  Refer,  therefore,  these  questions 
to  a  military  arrangement,  as  was  done  at 
Presburg,  \'ienna,  and  Tilsit.  His  M.njesty 
desires  that  you  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
disposition  which  he  will  feel,  nol  to  deliv- 
er  up  those  three  keys  of  Fiance,  if  military 
events,  on  which  he  is  willing  still  to  rely, 
should  permit  him  not  to  do  so,  eveyi  if  he 
should  have  sigittd  the  cession  of  all  these 
provinces.  In  a  word,  his  M.ijesty  wishes 
to  be  able,  after  the  treaty,  to  be  guided  by 
existing  circumstances,  to  the  last  moment. 
He  orders  you  to  burn  this  letter  as  soon  as 
you  have  read  it." 

The  allies  showed,  on  their  side,  that  the 
obstinacy  of  Napoleon  had  increased,  not 
diminished,  their  determination  to  carry  on 
the  war.  A  new  treaty,  called  that  of 
Chaumont,  was  entered  into  upon  the  1st 
of  March,  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  England,  by  which  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  bniwid  themselves  each  to 
keep  up  an  army  of  150,000  men.  with  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
advance  four  millions  to  carry  on  the  war, 
which  was  to  be  prosecuted  without  relax- 
ation, until  I' ranee  should  be  reduced  with- 
in her  ancient  limits  ;  and  what  further  in- 
dicated the  feelings  of  both  parties  the  mil- 
itary commissioners,  who  had  Tiet  at  Lusig- 
ny  to  settle  the  terms  of  an  arnjslice,  broke 
up,  on  pretence  of  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  suitable  line  of  demarcatun. 

The  principal   negotiation  continied  t« 

*  "  Thcro  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  mooi 
'Tia  pa^sin»,  ami  'twill  pass  full  soon 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hulh  cea«e<i  her  shroiifled  orb  to  vnil. 
Thy  hesrt  is  not  within  thee  chango.l, 
Then  God  and  miin  are  !>otli  avengi-il."- 

Ste^e  ofCorinUt 
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languish  at  Chatillon,  but  without  much  re-  i  and  even  Venice,  for  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
maining  hope   being  entertained,  by  those  '  although  this  important  article  was  not  only 


who  were  well-informed  on  either  side,  of 
the  result  being  favourable. 

On  the  7ti)  March,  Koinigny,  a  clerk  of 
Buonaparte's  cabinei.  brought  to  tlie  Empe- 
ror, on  the  evening  of  the  bloody  battle  of 
Craonne,  tlie  ultimatum  of  the  allies,  insist- 
ing that  the  French  envoy  should  either 
proceed  to  treat  upon  the  basis  they  had  of- 
fered, namely,  that  France  should  be  re- 
duced within  her  ancient  limits,  or  that 
Caulaincourt  should  present  a  contre-projet. 
His  plenipotentiarv  requested  instructions  ; 
but  it  appears  that  Buonaparte,  too  able  not 
to  see  the  result  of  his  pertinacity,  yet  too 
haughty  to  recede  from  it,  had  resolved,  in 
sportsman's  phrase,  to  die  hard.  The  lOtli 
day  of  March  having  passed  over,  without 
any  answer  arriving  from  Buonaparte  to 
Caulaincourt,  the  term  assigned  to  him  for 
declaring  his  ultimatum  was  e.ttended  for 
five  days;  the  plenipotentiary  of  France 
hoping,  probably,  that  some  decisive  event 
in  the  field  of  battle  would  either  induce 
his  master  to  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  al- 
lies, or  give  him  a  right  to  obtain  better. 

it  is  said,  that,  during  this  interval.  Prince 
Wentzeslaus  of  Lichtenstein  was  again  de- 
epatched  by  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  as  a  special  en- 
voy, for  the  purpose  of  conjuring  him  to  ac- 
commodate his  ultimatum  to  the  articles 
settled  as  the  basis  of  the  conferences,  and 
informing  him  that  otherwise  the  Emperor 
Francis  would  lay  aside  those  family  con- 
siderations, which  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  acceding  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  other  allied  powers  in  favour  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Bourbon.  It  is  added,  that  Buona- 
parte seemed  at  first  silen#ed  and  astound- 
ed by  this  intimation;  but,  immediately  re- 
covering himself,  treated  it  as  a  vain  threat 
held  out  to  intimidate  him,  and  said  it  would 
be  most  for  the  interest  of  .\ustria  to  join 
m  procuring  hiin  a  peace  on  his  own  terms, 
since  otherwise  he  might  again  be  t'orced 
to  cross  the  P.hine.  The  Austrian  prince 
retired  v/ithout  reply  ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment, it  has  been  supposed,  the  Emperor 
resigned  his  son-in-law,  without  further  ef- 
fort in  his  favour,  to  the  consequences  of 
his  own  ill-timed  obstinacy. 

Caulaincourt,  in  the  meantime,  played 
the  part  of  an  able  minister  and  active  ne- 
gotiator. He  kept  the  negotiation  as  long 
afloat  as  possible,  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
used  every  argument  to  induce  his  master 
to  close  with  the  terms  of  the  allies.  .At 
length,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
duce a.  contie-projct,  which  he  hoped  might 
have  at  least  the  efiect  of  prolonging  the 
negotiation. 

But  the  plan  he  offered  was  not  only  too 
vatjue  to  serve  the  purpose  of  amusing  the 
allies,  but  too  inconsistent  with  the  arti- 
cles adopted  by  all  parties  as  the  basis  of 
the  conference,  to  be  a  moment  listened  to. 
He  demanded  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine 
— he  demanded  great  part  of  that  of  the 
Waal,  and  the  fortress  of  Nimeguen.  which 
must  have  rendered  the  independence  of 
Holland  purely  nominal— he  required  Italy, 


n  absolute  contradiction  to  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  but  peculiarly  offensive  and  injurious 
to  Austria,  whom  it  was  so  much  Buona- 
parte's interest  to  conciliate.  The  posses- 
sion of  Italy  embraced,  of  course,  that  of 
Switzerland,  either  directly  or  by  influence 
so  that  in  future  wars  Austria  would  lie 
open  to  the  incursions  of  France  alonf 
her  whole  frontier,  and,  while  concluding 
a  victorious  treaty  upon  French  ground, 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  by  that  which  Buonaparte  him- 
self dictated  to  her  at  Campo  Formio! 
There  were  stipulations,  besides,  for  in- 
demnities to  Jerome,  the  phantom-king  of 
Westphalia  ;  to  Louis,  (irand  Duke  of  Berg; 
and  to  Eugene,  in  compensation  of  his  al- 
leged rights  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frank- 
fort, Nay.  as  if  determined  to  show  that 
nothing  which  he  had  ever  done,  eveo 
though  undone  by  himself,  should  now  be 
considered  as  null,  without  exacting  com- 
pensation at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, Buonaparte  demanded  an  indemnity  for 
his  brother  Joseph,  not  indeed  for  tlie  crown 
of  Spain,  but  for  that  very  throne  of  Naples, 
from  which  he  had  himself  displaced  him, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  Murat !  The  as- 
sembled Congress  received  this  imperious 
communication  with  equal  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure. They  instantly  declared  the  Con- 
gress dissolved;  and  thus  terminated  the 
fears  of  many,  who  considered  Europe  as  in 
greater  danger  from  any  treaty  that  could 
be  made  with  Buonaparte,  than  from  the 
progress  of  his  arms  against  the  allies. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  such  men,  and  their 
number  vvas  very  considerable,  that  no 
peace  concluded  with  Napoleon  could  be 
permanent,  and  that  any  immediate  terms 
of  composition  could  be  only  an  armed 
truce,  to  last  until  the  Emperor  of  France 
should  feel  himself  able  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  winning  back  again 
the  conquests  which  he  had  spent  the  ear- 
lier part  of  it  in  gaining.  They  insisted 
that  this  was  visible,  from  his  breaking  off 
the  treaty  on  the  subject  of  Antwerp  ;  the 
chief  utility  of  which,  to  his  empire,  must 
have  been  in  the  future  wars  which  he  med- 
itated with  Britain,  It  was  seeking  war 
through  peace,  not  peace  by  war.  Such 
reasoners  were  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
prejudiced  against  Napoleon's  person,  and 
inclined  to  consider  his  government  as  a 
u.-;iirpation.  But  others  amongst  them  allow- 
ed that  Napoleon,  abstractedly  considered, 
was  not  a  worse  man  than  other  conquer- 
ors, but  that  a  run  of  success  so  long  unin- 
terrunted,  had  made  war  and  conquest  so 
familiar  to  his  soul,  that,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  the  poet,  the  '•  earthquake  voice  of 
victory"  was  to  him  the  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable breath  of  life.  This  passion  for 
battle,  tlieysaid,  might  not  make  Napoleon 
hateful  as  a  man,  for  much,  far  too  much, 
allowance  is  made  in  modern  morality  for 
the  thirst  of  military  fime  ;  but  it  must  be 
allowi>d  that  it  rendered  him  a  most  unfit 
monarch  for  those  with  whose  blood  that 
thirst    was  to   be   stanched.     Such  rc!lo«v 
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tioDs,  arck,  however,  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose. 

•It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  contin- 
gence    in    these    momentous   transactions, 


treating  which  he  had  bo  long  vainly  soli- 
cited.  Had  Napoleon  adopted  this  final  de- 
cision of  submitting  himself  to  circumstan- 
ces but  one  day  earlier,  the  treaty  of  Cha- 


that  as  Caulaincourt  left  Chatillon,  he  met  tillon  might  have  proceeded,  and  he  wtiuld 
the  secretary  of  Buonaparte  posting  towards  have  continued  in  possession  of  the  throne 
him  witli  the  full  and  explicit  powers  of 'of  France.     But  it  was  too  late. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Difficultiei  of  Buonaparte — He  marches  upon  Blucher,  who  is  in  possession  of  Soitsons 
— Attacks  the  place  ivithout  success. — Battle  of  Craonne,  on  1th  March,  attended  by 
no  decisive  result. — Blucher  retreats  on  Laon. — Battle  uf  l.aon  on  the  9th. — tVapoleon 
is  compelled  to  withdraw  on  the  \lth,  with  great  loss. — He  attacks  Rheims,  which  is 
evacuated  by  the  Rufsians. — Defeat  at  Bar-sur-Aube  of  the  French  divi^'ions  under 
(hidinot  and  Gerard,  who,  with  Macdouald,  are  forced  to  retreat  upon  the  great  road 
to  Paris. — Schwartzenberg  tcishes  to  retreat  behind  the  Aiibe — but  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  Lord  Castlereagh  opposing  the  measure,  it  is  detcriyiined  to  proceed  upon 
Paris. — Xapoleon  occupies  Arcis. — Battle  of  Arcis  on  the  iOth. — Xapoleon  is  joined, 
in  the  night  after  the  battle,  by  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gerard— Severtheless  he 
retreats  along  both  sides  of  the  Aube,  with  little  loss. 


The  sword  was  now  again  brandished,  not 
to  be  sheathed  or  reposed,  until  the  one 
party  or  the  other  should  be  irretrievably 
defeated. 

The  situation  of  Buonaparte,  even  after 
the  victory  of  Montereau,  and  capture  of 
Troyes,  was  most  discouraging.  If  he  ad- 
vanced on  the  Grand  .\rmy  of  the  allies 
which  he  had  in  front,  there  was  every 
likelihood  that  they  would  retire  before 
him,  wasting  his  force  in  skirmishes,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  force 
them  to  a  general  action  ;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  it  might  be  reckoned  for  certain 
thit  fflucher,  master  of  the  Marne,  would 
march  upon  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  if 
Napoleon  moved  with  his  chief  force  against 
Blucher,  he  had,  in  like  manner,  to  appre- 
hend that  Schwartzenberg  would  resume 
the  route  upon  Paris  by  way  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine.  Thus,  he  could  make  no  cx- 
ertion  upon  the  one  side,  without  exposing 
the  capital  to  danger  on  the  other. 

After  weighing  all  the  disadvantages  on 
either  side.  Napoleon  determined  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Blucher,  as  most  hostile 
to  his  person,  most  rapid  in  his  movements, 
and  most  persevering  in  his  purposes.  He 
left  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  and  Gerard  in 
front  of  the  Grand  Army,  in  hopes  that, 
however  inferior  in  numbers,  they  might 
be  able  to  impose  upon  Schwartzenberg  a 
belipf  that  Napoleon  svas  present  in  person, 
and  thus  either  induce  the  Austrian  to  con- 
tinue his  retreat,  or  at  le.ast  prevent  him 
from  resuming  the  offensive.  For  this  pur- 
nose  the  French  troops  were  to  move  on 
Bar-sur-Aube,  and  occupy,  if  practicable, 
the  heights  in  that  neighbourhood.  The 
BoMiers  were  al.«o  to  use  the  cry  of  Vive 
V Empereur,  as  if  Napoleon  had  been  pres- 
ent. It  was  afterwards  seen,  that  as  the 
Maresrhals  did  not  command  4<»,000  men 
in  all,  including  a  force  under  Macdonald, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  discharge  ef- 
fectually the  part  a^isigned  them.  In  the 
meanwhile.  Napoleon  himself  continued 
his  lateral  march  on  Blucher,  supposing  it 
pcBsiblc  for  him,  as  formerly,  to  surprise 


his  flank,  as  the  Prussian  marched  upon 
Paris.  For  this  purpose  he  moved  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  to  La  Ferte  Gauchere, 
where  he  arrived  1st  March;  but  Sacken 
and  Yorck,  who  would  have  been  the  first 
victims  of  this  manosuvre,  as  their  divisions 
were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  near 
to  Meaux,  crossed  the  river  at  La  Ferte 
Jouarre,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Blu- 
cher, who  now  resolved  to  fall  back  on 
the  troops  of  Bulow  and  VVinzengerode. 
These  generals  were,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, advancing  from  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium. 

A  sudden  hard  frost  rendered  the  country 
passable,  which  had  before  been  in  so 
swampv  a  condition  as  to  render  marching 
very  difficult.  This  was  much  to  the  ad- 
vantafje  of  the  Prussians.  Napoleon  de- 
tached the  forces,  under  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier,  whom  he  had  united  with  his  own,  to 
press  upon  and  harass  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussian  Field-Mareschal  ;  while  he  him- 
self, pushing  on  by  a  shorter  line,  possessed 
himself  of  the  town  of  Fismes,  about  half 
way  betwixt  Rheims  and  Soissons.  The 
occupation  of  this  last  place  was  now  a 
matter  of  the  last  consequence.  If  Blucher 
should  find  Soissons  open  to  him,  he  might 
cross  the  Marne,  extricate  himself  from  his 
pursuers  without  difficulty,  and  form  his 
junction  with  the  army  of  the  North.  But 
if  excludcrl  from  this  town  and  bridge, 
Blucher  must  have  hazarded  a  battle  on  the 
most  disadvantageous  terms,  hiving  Mor- 
tier  and  Marmont  on  his  front.  Napoleon 
on  his  left  flank,  and  in  his  re;ir,  a  town, 
with  a  hostile  garrison  and  a  deep  river. 

It  was  almost  a  chance,  like   that  of  the 
dice,  which  party  possessed  this  important 
place.     The  Russians  had  taken  it  on  15th 
February,  but  bei.ig  immediately  evacuated 
by  them,  it  was   on   the   19th  occupied  by 
Mortier,  and    garrisoned  by   five    hundred 
Poles,  who  were  ima<jincd  capable  of  the 
'  most    determined    defence.       On    the   2d 
I  March,  however,  the   commandi:it,  intimi- 
dated by  the  advance  of  Bulow'a  army  of 
'  30,000  men,  yielded  up  Soissons   to  that 
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general,  upon  a  threat  of  instant  storm,  and  ,  only  retained  as  a  mark  of  victory  the  pos- 


no  quarter  allowed.  The  Russian  stand 
ards  then  waved  on  the  ramparts  of  Sois 
eons,  and  Blucher,  arriving  under  its  walls, 
acquired  the  lull  power  of  uniting  himself 
with  his  rear-guard,  and  giving  or  refusing 
battle  at  his  pleasure,  on  the  very  moment 
when  Buonaparte,  having  turned  his  flank, 
expected  to  have  forced  on  him  a  most  dis- 
advantageous action. 

The  Emperor's  wrath  exhaled  in  a  bul- 
letin against  the  inconceivable  baseness  of 
the  commandant  of  Soissons,  who  was  said 
to  liave  given  up  so  important  a  place  when 
he  was  within  iiearing  of  the  cannonade  of 
the  2d  and  3d,  and  must  thereby  have 
known  the  approach  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  heat  of  his  wrath,  he  ordered  Soissons 
to  be  assaulted  and  carried  by  storm  at  all 
risks  ;  but  it  was  defended  by  General  Lan- 
geron,  with  10,000  Russians.  .\  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  but  Langeron  retained  pos- 
session of  the  town. 

Abandoning  this  project.  Napoleon  cross- 
ed the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bach,  with  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  left  wing  of  Blu- 
cher's  army,  which,  being  now  concentrat- 
ed, was  strongly  posted  betwixt  the  village 
of  Craonne  and  the  town  of  Laon,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  secure  a  retreat  upon  the 
very  strong  position  which  the  latter  town 
affords.  Blucher  imagined  a  mancsuvre, 
designed  to  show  Buonaparte  that  his  fa- 
vourite system  of  turning  an  enemy's  flank 
had  its  risks  and  inconveniencies.  He  de- 
tached ten  thousand  horse  under  Winzen- 
gerode,  by  a  circuitous  route,  with  orders 
that  when  the  French  commenced  their 
march  on  Craonne,  they  should  move  round 
and  act  upon  their  flank  and  rear.  But  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  other  impediments, 
prevented  this  body  of  cavalry  from  get- 
ting up  in  time  to  execute  the  intended 
mancEUvre. 

Meantime,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th  March,  the  French  began  their  at- 
tack with  the  Utmost  bravery.  Ney  assault- 
ed the  position  on  the  right  flank,  which 
was  defended  by  a  ravine,  and  Victor,  burn- 
ing to  show  the  zeal  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  wanting,  made  incredible  exer- 
tions in  front.  But  the  assault  was  met 
by  a  defence  equally  obstinate,  and  the  con- 
test became  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
best  sustained  during  the  war.  It  was  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  dislodge  the  Russians  on 
any  point,  when  the  latter  received  orders 
from  Blucher  to  withdraw  from  the  disput- 
ed ground,  and  unite  with  the  I'russian  ar- 
my on  the  splendid  position  of  Laon,  which 
the  Mareschal  considered  as  a  more  fa- 
vourable scene  of  action.  There  were  no 
guns  lost,  or  prisoners  made.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  despite  of  a  general  charge  of  the 
French  cavalry,  retreated  as  on  the  parade. 
As  the  armies,  considering  the  absenre  of 
Winzengcrode  with  the  detachment  of  cav- 
alry, and  of  Langeron  with  the  garrison  of 
Soissons,  were  nearly  equal,  the  indecisive 
event  of  the  battle  was  the  more  ominous. 
The  slain  and  wounded  were  al)out  the 
*ame  number  on  both  sides,  and  the  French 


session  of  the  field  of  battle. 

Napoleon  himself  followed  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians  as  far  as  an  inn  between 
Craonne  and  Laon,  called  L'.\nge  Gardien, 
where  he  reposed  for  the  night.  He  in- 
deed never  more  needed  the  assistance  of 
a  guardian  angel,  and  his  own  appears  to 
have  deserted  his  charge.  It  was  here  that 
Rumigny  found  him  when  he  presented 
the  letter  of  Caulaincourt,  praying  for  final 
instructions  from  the  Emperor;  and  it  was 
here  he  could  only  extract  the  ambiguous 
reply,  that  if  he  must  submit  to  the  basti- 
nado, it  should  be  only  by  force.  At  this 
cabaret,  also,  he  regulated  his  plan  for  at- 
tacking the  position  of  Blucher  on  the  next 
morning;  and  thus  ridding  himself  finally, 
if  possible,  of  that  Silesian  army,  which 
had  been  his  object  of  disquietude  for  for- 
ty-two days,  during  the  course  of  which, 
scarce  two  days  had  passed  without  their 
being  engaged  in  serious  conflict,  either  in 
front  or  rear.  He  received  valuable  infor- 
mation for  enabling  him  to  make  the  pro- 
jected attack,  from  a  retired  officer,  Mon- 
sieur Bussy  de  Bellay,  who  had  been  his 
school-fellow  at  Brienne,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  and  whom  he  instantly  re- 
warded with  the  situation  of  an  aide-de- 
camp and  a  large  appointment.  When  his 
plan  for  the  attack  was  finished,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  ''  I  see  this  war  is  an 
abyss  without  a  bottom,  but  I  am  resolved 
to  be  the  last  whom  it  shall  devour." 

The  town  of  Laon  is  situated  upon  a  ta- 
ble-lard, or  eminence  flattened  on  the  top, 
which  rises  very  abruptly  above  a  plain  ex- 
tending about  a  league  in  length.  The  face 
of  the  declivity  is  steep,  shelving,  almost 
precipitous,  and  occupied  by  terraces  serv- 
ing as  vineyards.  Bulow  defended  this 
town  and  bank.  The  rest  of  the  Silesian 
army  was  placed  on  the  plain  below  ;  the 
left  wing,  composed  of  Prussians,  extend- 
ing to  the  village  of  Athies;  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  Russians,  resting  on  the  hills  be- 
tween Thiers  and  Semor.ville. 

Only  the  interval  of  one  day  elapsed  be- 
t^'een  the  blood}'  battle  of  Craonne  and 
that  of  Laon.  On  the  9th,  availing  himself 
of  a  thick  mist.  Napoleon  pushed  his  col- 
umns of  attack  to  the  very  foot  of  the'emi- 
iience  on  which  Laon  is  situated,  possessed 
himself  of  two  of  the  villages,  termed  Se- 
milly  and  .\rdon,  and  prepared  to  force  his 
way  up  the  hill  townj-ds  the  town.  The 
weather  cleared,  the  French  attack  was  re- 
pelled by  a  tremendous  fire  from  terraces, 
vineyards,  windmills,  and  every  point  of 
advantage.  Two  battalions  of  Yagers, 
the  impetus  of  their  attack  increased  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  descent,  recovered  the 
villages,  and  the  attack  of  Laon  in  front 
seemed  to  be  abandoned.  The  French, 
however,  continued  to  retain  possession  in 
that  quarter  of  a  pirt  of  the  village  of 
Clacy.  Thus  stood  the  action  on  the  right 
and  centre.  The  P'rench  had  been  repuls- 
ed all  along  the  line.  On  the  left  Marshal 
Marmont  had  advanced  upon  the  village  of 
Athies,   wliich   was  the   key   of  Blucher's 
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position  in  that  point.  It  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Yorck  and  Kleist,  supported  by 
Sacken  and  Langeron.  Marinont  niatie 
some  progre-ss,  notwithstanding  this  resist- 
ance, and  night  found  him  bivouacking  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  in  possession  of 
part  of  the  disputed  village  of  Athies.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  remain  there  till 
day-break. 

Upon  the  lOlh,  at  four  in  the  morning, 
just  as  Buonaparte,  arising  belbre  day -break, 
was  calling  for  his  horse,  two  dismounted 
dragoons  were  brought  before  him,  with 
the  unpleasing  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
had  made  a  hourra  upon  Marmont,  sur- 
prised him  in  his  bivouack,  and  cut  to  pie- 
ces, taken,  or  dispersed  his  whole  division, 
and  they  alone  had  escaped  to  bring  the 
tidings.  All  the  Mareschal's  guns  were 
lost,  and  they  believed  he  was  himself 
either  killed  or  prisoner.  Officers  sent  to 
reconnoitre,  brought  back  a  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  excepting 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  Maresclwl.  He 
was  on  the  road  to  Hheims,  near  Corbery, 
endeavouring  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  loss,  and  as  if  in 
defiance  of  bad  fortune,  Napoleon  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Clacy  and  Semilly ;  but  all 
his  attempts  being  fruitless,  he  was  induc- 
ed to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  under  the 
excuse  tliat  the  position  was  found  impreg- 
nable. On  the  Illh,  he  withdrew  from  be- 
fore Laon.  having  been  foiled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts, and  having  lost  thirty  guns,  and 
nearly  ten  thousand  men.  The  allies  suf- 
fered comparatively  little,  as  they  fought 
under  cover. 

Napoleon  halted  at  Soissons,  which,  evac- 
uated by  Langeron  when  Blucher  concen- 
trated his  army,  was  now  again  occupied  by 
the  French.  N.apoleon  directed  its  defen- 
ces to  be  strengthened,  designing  to  leave 
Morticr  to  defend  the  place  against  the  ad- 
Tance  of  Blucher,  which,  victorious  as  he 
was,  might  be  instantly  expected. 

While  at  Soissons,  Napoleon  learned  that 
Saint  Priest,  a  P'rench  emigrant,  and  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Russian  service,  had  occupied 
Rheiins,  remarkable  for  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral in  which  the  Kings  of  France  v/ere 
crowned.  Napoleon  instantly  saw  that  the 
possession  of  Rheims  would  renew  the 
communication  betwixt  Schwartzenberg  and 
Blucher,  besides  neutralizing  the  advanta- 
ges which  he  himself  expected  from  the 
possession  of  Soissons.  He  moved  from 
Soissons  to  Rheims,  where,  after  an  attack 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  the  Rus- 
Bian  general  being  wounded,  his  followers 
were  discouraged,  and  evacuated  the  place. 
The  utmost  horrors  might  have  beenex- 
pccted  during  a  night  attack,  wlien  one 
army  forced  another  from  a  considerable 
town.  But  in  this  instance  we  have  the 
•atiefaction  to  record,  that  the  troops  on 
both  sides  behaved  in  a  most  orderly  man- 
ner. In  his  account  of  the  previous  ac- 
tion. Napoleon  threw  in  one  of  those  strokes 
of  fatality  which  he  loved  to  introduce. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public,  or 
perhaps  he  himself  believed,  that  Saint 
Vol.  II.  L 


Priest  was  shot  by  a  ball  from  li.e  same 
cannon  which  killed  Moreau. 

During  the  attack  upon  Rheims,  Mar- 
mont came  up  with  such  forces  as  he  had 
been  able  to  rally  after  his  defeat  at  iVthies, 
and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  as- 
sault. He  was,  nevertheless,  received  by 
Napoleon  with  bitter  reproaches,  felt  se 
verely  by  a  chief,  of  wiiose  honour  and 
talents  no  doubt  had  been  expressed  through  . 
a  long  life  of  soldiership. 

Napoleon  remained  at  Rheims  three  days, 
to  repose  and  recruit  his  shattered  army, 
which  was  reinforced  from  every  quarter 
where  men  could  be  collected.  Jansaens, 
a  Dutch  officer,  displayed  a  particular  de- 
gree of  military  talent  in  bringing  a  body 
of  about  4-000  men,  draughted  from  the  gar- 
risons of  the  places  on  the  Moselle,  to 
join  tlie  army  at  Rheims  ;  a  movement  of 
great  difficulty,  considering  he  liad  to  pen- 
etrate through  a  country  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  possessed  by  the  enemy's 
troops. 

The  halt  of  Napoleon  at  Rheims  was  re 
markable,  as  affording  the  last  means  of 
transacting  business  with  his  civil  ministers. 
Hitherto,  an  auditor  of  the  Council  of 
State  had  weekly  brought  to  the  Imperial 
head-quarters  tlie  report  of  the  ministers, 
and  received  the  orders  of  the  Emperor. 
But  a  variety  of  causes  rendered  this  regu- 
lar communication  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  a  matter  of  impossibility.  At 
Rlieims,  also.  Napoleon  addressed  to  Cau- 
laincourt  a  letter,  dated  17th  March,  by 
which  he  seems  to  have  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  that  plenipotentiary  to  comply  in 
full  witli  the  terms  of  the  allies.  But  the 
language  in  which  it  is  couched  is  so  fur 
from  bearing  the  precise  warrant  necessary 
for  so  important  a  concession,  that  there 
must  remain  a  doubt  whether  Caulaincourt 
would  have  felt  justified  in  acting  upon  it, 
or  whether,  so  acting,  Napoleon  would 
have  recognised  his  doing  so,  if  circumstan- 
ces had  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  dis- 
own the  treaty.* 

While  Napoleon  was  pursuing,  fighting 
with,  and  finally  defeated  by  Bluclicr,  his 
Lieutenant-Generals  were  not  more  fortu- 
nate in  front  of  the  Allied  (Jrand  A'my.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  Marcschals 
Oudinot  and  Gerard  were  left  at  the  head 
of  .25,000  irien,  exclusive  of  the  separate 
coips  under  Macdonald,  with  orders  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  heights  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  and  prevent  Schwartzenberg  from 
crossing  that  river.    They  made  the  move- 

*  The  words  allrgoil  to  convey  such  exlnnsive 
powers  es  totally  to  recall  ami  alter  every  fornior 
rcslriction  upon  Caulainconrl's  exercise  of  Ills  own 
opinion,  are  contained,  as  rliove  st.ited,  in  a  Inller 
from  Rheims,  dated  17lh  March  1814  "i  have 
cliar^i'd  the  Diiko  of  Has^ano  to  answer  your  let- 
ter in  dulnil.  I  give  you  directly  the  authority  to 
make  such  conce^isions  as  shall  he  inilispensablu  to 
maintain  the  continuance  {aclivitii^  of  tlin  necotia- 
tions,  and  to  arrive  at  a  knowlnrlge  of  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  allies;  it  being  ilislirictly  understood 
that  the  treaty  shall  have  for  its  immodialc  result 
the  evacuation  of  our  territory,  and  the  rosloriug 
prisoners  on  both  sides." 
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ment  in  advance  accordingly,  and  after  a 
eharp  action,  which  left  the  town  in  their 
possession,  they  were  so  nigh  to  the  allied 
troops,  who  still  held  the  suburbs,  that  a 
battle  became  unavoidable,  and  the  Mares- 
chals  had  no  choice  save  of  making  the 
attack,  or  of  receiving  it.  They  chose  the 
former,  and  gained,  at  first,  some  advanta- 
ges from  the  very  audacity  of  their  attempt ; 
but  the  allies  had  now  been  long  accustom- 
ed to  stand  their  ground  under  greater  dis- 
asters. Their  numerous  reserves  were 
brought  up,  and  their  long  train  of  artillery 
got  into  line.  The  French,  after  obtaining 
a  temporary  footing  on  the  heights  of  Ver- 
nonfait  were  charged  and  driven  back  in 
disorde  .  Some  fine  cavalry,  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  armies  in  Spain,  was 
destroyed  by  the  overpowering  cannonade. 
The  French  were  driven  across  the  Aube, 
the  town  of  Bar-sur-Aube  was  taken,  and 
the  defeated  Mareschals  could  only  rally 
their  forces  at  the  village  of  Vandituvres, 
about  half-WFy  between  Bar  and  Troyes. 

The  defeat  of  Oudinot  and  Gerard  oblig- 
ed Mareschal  Macdonald,  who  defended  the 
'me  of  the  river  above  Bar,  to  retreat  to 
Troves,  from  his  strong  ))osition  at  La 
Ferte-sur-.\ube.  He  therclore  fell  back 
towards  Vandffiuvres.  But  though  these 
three  distinguished  generals,  Macdonald, 
Oudinot,  and  Gerard,  had  combined  their 
talents,  and  united  their  forces,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  defend  Troyes,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the 
great  road  to  Paris.  Thus,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  allied  monarclis  were,  for  the 
second  time  during  this  changeful  war,  es- 
tablished in  the  ancient  capital  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  and  t'..e  Allied  Grand  Army  recov- 
ered, by  the  victory  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  all 
the  territory  which  they  had  yielded  up  in 
consequence  of  Buonaparte's  success  at 
Montereau.  They  once  more  threatened 
to  descend  the  Seine  upon  Paris,  being  en- 
titled to  despise  any  opposition  offered  by 
a  feeble  line,  which  Macdonald,  Oudinot, 
and  Gerard,  endeavoured  to  defend  on  the 
'eft  bank. 

But  Schwartzenberg's  confidence  in  his 
position  was  lowered,  when  he  heard  that 
Napoleon  had  taken  Rheinis  ;  and  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  I7th,  Ney,  \yilh  a  large 
division,  had  occupied  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
This  intelligence  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Austrian  council  of  war.  Their  tac- 
tics being  rigidlv  those  of  the  old  school  of 
war,  they  esteemed  their  army  turned 
whenever  a  French  division  occupied  such 
apostau  interposed  betwixt  them  and  their 
allies.  This  indeed  is  in  one  sense  true  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  division  so 
interposed  is  itself  liable  to  be  turned,  if 
the  hostile  divisions  betwixt  which  it  is  in- 
terposed  take  combined  measures  for  at-' 
tacking  it.  The  catching,  therefore,  too 
prompt  an  alarm.  Or  considering  the  conse- 
quences of  sucli  a  movement  as  irretrieva- 
ble, belongs  to  the  pedantry  of  war,  and  not 
to  its  science. 

At  midnight,  a  council  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  future  motions 
»f  the  alUee.     Th'3   Generalissimo  recom- 


mended a  retreat  behind  the  line  of  the 
Aube.  The  Emperor  Alexander  opposed 
this  with  great  steadiness.  He  observed, 
with  justice,  that  the  protracted  war  was 
driving  the  country  people  to  despair,  and 
that  the  peasantry  were  already  taking  up 
arms,  while  the  allies  only  wanted  resolu- 
tion, certainly  neither  opportunity  nor  num- 
bers, to  decide  the  affair  by  a  single  blow. 

So  many  were  the  objections  stated,  and 
so  difficult  was  it  to  bring  the  various  views 
and  interests  of  so  many  powers  to  coincide 
in  the  same  general  plan,  that  the  Emperor 
informed  one 'of  his  attendants,  he  thought 
the  anxiety  of  the  night  must  have  turned 
half  his  hair  gray.  Lord  Castlereagh  wa.s 
against  the  opinion  of  Schwartzenberg,  the 
rather  that  he  concluded  that  a  retreat  be- 
hind the  Aube  would  be  a  preface  to  one 
behind  the  Rhine.  Taking  it  upon  him,  as 
became  the  Minister  of  Britain  at  such  a 
crisis,  he  announced  to  the  allied  powers, 
that,  so  soon  as  they  sliould  commence  the 
proposed  retreat,  the  subsidies  of  England 
would  cease  to  be  paid  to  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  finally  agreed  to  resume 
offensive  operations,  for  which  purpose  they 
proposed  to  diminish  the  distance  betwixt 
the  .Mlied  Grand  Army  and  that  of  Silesia, 
and  resume  such  a  communication  with  Blu- 
cher  as  might  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
disiisters  as  those  of  Montmirail  and  Mon- 
tereau. With  this  view,  it  was  determined 
to  descend  the  Aube,  unite  their  army  at 
Arcis,  offer  Napoleon  battle,  should  he  de- 
sire to  accept  it,  or  move  boldly  on  Paris 
if  he  should  refuse  the  proffered  action. 
What  determined  them  more  resolutely, 
from  this  moment,  to  approach  the  capital 
as  soon  as  possible,  was  the  intelligence 
which  arrived  at  the  head-quarters,  by  Mes- 
sieurs de  Polignac.  These  gentlemen 
brought  an  encouraging  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Royalists  in  the  metropolis, 
and  of  the  general  arrangements  which 
were  actively  pursued  for  uniting  with  the 
interest  of  the  Bourbons  that  of  all  others, 
who,  from  dislike  to  Buonaparte's  pcrscn 
and  government,  or  fear  that  the  country, 
and  they  themselves,  must  share  in  his  ap- 
proaching ruin,  were  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
the  Imperial  government.  Talleyrand  was 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  all  were 
resolved  to  embrace' the  first  ooportunity 
of  showing  themselves,  which  the  progress 
of  the  allies  should  permit.  This  important 
intelligence,  coming  from  sucli  unquestion- 
able authority,  strengthened  the  allies  in 
their  resolution  to  march  upon  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  being  at 
Rheinis,  as  slated,  on  the  15th  and  IGth 
March,  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Bar,  tlie  retreat  of  the  three 
Mareschals  beyond  the  Seine,  and  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  Grand  Army  to  cross 
that  river  once  more.  He  broke  np,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  Rheims  on  the  Hth,  and 
sending  Ney  to  take  possession  of  Chalons, 
marched  himself  to  Epernay,  with  the  pur 
pose  of  placing  himself  on  the  right  flank, 
and  in  the  rear  t  f  Schwartzenberg,  in  case 
he  should  advance  on  the  road  to  Paris.  At 
Epernay.  he  learned  that  the  allies,  alarm- 
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ed  by  his  movements,  had  retired  to  Troyes, 
and  that  t^hey  were  about  to  retreat  upon 
the  Aube,  and  probably  to  Laiigres.  He 
also  learned  that  the  Mareschais,  Macdon- 
ald  andOudinot,  had  resumed  their  advance 
60  soon  as  their  adversaries  began  to  re- 
treat. He  liastcncd  to  form  a  junction  wiUi 
these  persevering  leaders,  and  proceeded 
to  ascend  the  Aube  as  high  as  Bar,  where  he 
expected  to  throw  himself  into  Schwartzen- 
berg's  rear,  having  no  doubt  that  his  army 
was  retiring  from  the  banks  of  the  Aube. 

la  these  calculations,  accurate  as  far  as 
the  information  permitted,  Buonaparte  was 
greatly  misled.  He  conceived  himself  to 
be  acting  upon  the  retreat  of  the  allies,  and 
expected  only  to  find  a  rear-guard  at  .Vrcis; 
he  was  even  talking  jocularly  of  making  h.s 
father-in-law  prisoner  during  his  retreat. 
If,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  should 
6nd  the  enemy,  or  any  considerable  part  of 
them,  still  upon  the  .\ubc,  it  was,  from  all 
he  had  heard,  to  be  supposed  his  appear- 
ance would  precipitate  their  retreat  towards 
the  frontier.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that 
he  expected  Mareschal  Macdonald  to  make 
a  corresponding  advance  from  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  to  those  of  the  .\ubc  ;  but  the  or- 
ders had  been  received  too  late  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  space  being  traversed  so  as 
to  arrive  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
battle. 

Napoleon  easily  drove  before  him  such 
bodies  of  light  cavalry,  and  sharp-shooters, 
as  had  been  left  by  the  allies,  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring  than  of  making 
eerious  opposition.  He  crossed  the  Aube 
at  Plancey,  and  moved  upwards,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  with  Ney's  corps,  and 
bis  whole  cavalry,  while  the  infantry  of  his 
guard  advanced  upon  the  right ;  his  army 
Being  thus,  according  to  the  French  mili- 
tary phrase,  d-cheval,  upon  the  Aube.  The 
town  of  Arcis  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
allies  upon  his  approach,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  French  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
March.  That  town  forms  the  outlet  of  a 
sort  of  defile,  where  a  succession  of  narrow 
bridges  cross  a  number  of  drains,  brooks, 
and  streamlets,  the  feeders  of  the  river 
Aube.  and  a  bridge  in  the  town  crosses  the 
river  itself.  On  the  other  side  of  jTrcis  is 
a  plain,  in  which  some  few  squadrons  of 
caval'y,  resembling  a  reconnoitring  party, 
weie  observed  inanffiuvring. 

Behind  tlicse  horse,  at  a  place  called 
Clormont,  the  Prince  Uoyal  of  Wirtcmberg, 
whose  name  has  been  so  often  honourably 
menti.ined,  was  posted  with  his  division, 
while  the  elite  of  rtic  allied  army  was 
drawn  up  on  a  chain  of  heights  still  farther 
in  the  rear,  called  Mesnil  la  Comptesse. 
But  these  forces  were  not  apparent  to  the 
vanguard  of  Napoleon's  a^my.  The  French 
cavalry  had  orders  to  attack  the  light  troops 
of  the  allies;  but  these  were  instantly  sup- 
ported by  whole  regiments,  and  by  cannon, 
so  that  the  attack  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
squadrons  of  the  French  were  repulsed  and 
driven  back  on  Arcis  at  a  moment,  when, 
from  the  impediments  in  tfie  town  and  its 
jenvkoiw,  the  infantry  could  with  difficulty 


debouche  from  the  town  to  support  them. 
Napoleon  showed,  as  he  always  did  in  ex- 
tremity, the  same  licroic  courage  which  he 
had  exhibited  at  Lodi  and  Brienne.  He 
drew  his  sword,  threw  himself  among  the 
broken  cavalry,  called  on  them  to  remem- 
ber their  former  victoiies,  and  checked  the 
enemy  by  an  impetuous  charge,  in  which 
he  and  his  staff-otHcers  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  their  opponents,  so  that  he  was  in  per- 
sonal danger  from  the  lance  of  a  ('ossack, 
the  thrust  of  which  was  averted  by  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Girardin.  His  Mameluke  Rustan 
fought  stoutly  by  his  side,  and  received  a 
gratuity  for  his  bravery.  These  desperate 
exertions  afforded  time  for  the  infantry  to 
debouche  from  the  town.  The  Imperial 
Guards  came  up,  aijd  the  combat  waxed 
very  w^arm.  The  superior  numbers  of  the 
allies  rendered  them  the  assailants  on  all 
points.  A  strongly  situated  village  in  front, 
and  somewhat  to  the  left  of  Arcis,  called 
Grand  Torcy,  had  been  occupied  by  the* 
French.  This  place  was  repeatedly  and 
desperately  attacked  by  the  allies,  but  the 
French  made  good  their  position.  Arcis 
itself  was  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  of  the 
assailants,  and  night  alone  separated  the 
combatants,  by  inducing  the  allies  to  desist 
from  the  attack. 

In  the,  course  of  the  night,  Buonaparte 
was  joyied  by  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Ge- 
rard, with  the  forces  with  which  they  had 
lately  held  the  defensive  upon  the  Seine; 
and  the  anxious  question  remained,  wheth- 
er, thus  reinforced,  he  should  vsnture  an 
action  with  the  Grand  .\rmy,  to  w'hich 
he  was  still  much  inferior  •  in  numbers. 
Schwartzcnberg,  agreeably  to  the  last  reso- 
lution of  the  allies,  drew  up  on  the  heights 
of  Mesnil  la  Comptesse,  prepared  to  receive 
battle.  On  consideration  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  absence 
of  some  troops  not  yet  come  up.  Napoleon 
filially  determined  not  to  accept  a  battle 
under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
He,  therefore,  commenced  a  retreat,  the 
direction  of  which  was  doomed  to  prove 
tiie  crisis  of  his  fate.  He  retired  as  he  had 
advanced,  along  both  sides  of  the  Aube; 
and  though  pursued  and  annoyed  in  this 
movement,  (which  was  necessarily  execut- 
ed through  Arcis  and  all  its  defiles,)  his 
rear-guard  was  so  well  conducted,  that  he 
sustained  little  loss.  A  late  author,*  who 
has  composed  an  excellent  and  scientific 
work  on  this  campaign,  has  remarked, — 
"  In  concluding  the  account  of  the  two 
days  thus  spent  by  th-e  contending  armies 
in  presence  of  each  other,  it  is  equally  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Buonaparte,  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  25,000  or  30,000  men,  should 
have  risked  himself  in  such  a  position  in 
front  of  80,000  of  the  allies,  as  that  the  lat- 
ter should  have  allowed  him  to  escape 
them  with  impunity."  The  permitting  him 
to  retreat  with  so  little  annoyance,  has  been 
censured  in  general  by  all  who  have  writ- 
ten un  this  campaign. 


*  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  Iho  All-ed  Ar 
loiea  in  1313  and  1814     London,  Murray,  1822. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Plans  of  Buonaparte  in  his  present  difficulties  considered. — Military  and  political  Que»- 
tions  regarding  Paris. — Napoleon  determines  to  pass  to  Vie  rear  of  tlie  eastern  Fron^ 
tier,  and  crosses  the  Marne  on  ~~d  March. — Retrospect  of  Events  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lyons,  &.C. —  The  Allies  advance  upon  Paris. — Defeats  of  the  French  in  varioui 
quarters. — Marmont  and  Morlier,  with  their  discouraged  and  broken  Forces,  retreat 
under  the  walls  of  Paris. — Paris,  how  far  defensible. — Exertions  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parte.—  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  with  the  civil  Authorities  of  government,  leave 
the  city. — Attack  of  Paris  on  the  tiOth.  when  the  French  are  defeated  on  all  sides. — A 
truce  is  applied  for,  arid  accorded. — Joseph  Buonaparte  flies,  with  all  liis  attendants. 

The  decline  of  Napoleon's  waning  fortunes 
having  been  such,  as  to  turn  him  aside  from 
an  offered  field  of  battle,  and  to  place  him 
betwixt  two  armies,  each  superior  in  num- 
ber to  his  own,  called  now  for  a  speedy  and 
decisive  resolution. 

The  manoeuvres  of  Schwartzenberg  and 
Blucher  tended  evidently  to  form  a  junc- 
tion; and  when  it  is  considered,  that  Buon- 
aparte had  felt  it  necessary  to  retre?tfrom 
the  Army  of  Silesia  before  Laon,  ard  from 
the  Grand  Army  before  Arcis,  it  wouJd  have 
been  frenzy  to  wait  till  they  bot'.i  closed 
upon  him.  Two  courses,  therefore,  remain- 
ed ; — either  to  draw  back  within  tiie  closing 
circle  which  his  enemies  were  about  to 
form  around  him,  and,  retreating  before 
them  until  he  had  collected  his  whole  forc- 
es, make  a  stand  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
aided  by  whatever  strength  that  capital 
possessed,  and  which  his  energies  could 
have  called  out;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
march  eastward,  and,  breaking  through  the 
same  circle,  to  operate  on  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  and  on  their  lines  of  communication. 
This  last  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Aus- 
trians  had  expressed  such  feverish  anxiety, 
aa  would  probably  immediately  induce 
them  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  advancing, 
and  march  back  to  the  frontier.  Such  a  re- 
sult was  the  rather  to  be  hoped,  because  the 
continued  stay  of  the  allies,  and  the  passage 
and  repassage  of  troops  through  an  exhaust- 
ed country,  had  worn  out  the  patience  of 
the  hardy  peasantry  of  Alsace  and  Tranche 
Compte,  whom  the  exactions  and  rapine, 
inseparable  from  the  movements  of  a  hos- 
tile soldiery,  had  now  roused  from  the  ap- 
athy with  which  they  had  at  first  witnessed 
the  invasion  of  their  territory.  Before  Ly- 
ons, Napoleon  might  reckon  on  being  rein- 
forced by  the  veteran  army  of  Suchet,  ar- 
rived from  Catalonia ;  and  he  would  be 
within  reach  of  the  numerous  chain  of  for- 
tresses, which  had  garrisons  strong  enough 
to  form  an  army,  if  drawn  together. 

The  preparations  for  arranging  such  a 
force,  and  for  arming  the  peasantry,  had 
been  in  progress  for  some  time.  Trusty 
agents,  bearing  orders  concealed  in  the 
sheaths  of  their  knives,  the  collars  of  their 
dogs,  or  about  their  persons,  had  been  de- 
tached to  warn  the  various  commandments 
of  the  Emperor's  pleasure.  Several  were 
taksn  by  the  blockading  troops  of  the  allies, 
and  hanued  as  spies,  but  others  made  their 
way.  Whde  at  Klieims,  Buonaparte  hal 
issued  an  order  for  rousing  the  peasantrv, 
m  which  he  not  only  declared  their  arising 


in  arms  was  an  act  of  patriotic  duty,  but 
denounced  as  traitors  the  mayors  of  the 
districts  who  should  throw  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  a  general  levy.  The  allies,  on 
the  contrary,  threatened  the  extremity  of 
military  execution  on  all  the  peasantry  who 
should  obey  Napoleon's  call  to  arms.  It 
was,  as  we  formerly  observed,  an  excellent 
exemplification,  how  much  political  opin- 
ions depend  on  circumstances;  for,  after 
the  second  capture  of  Vienna,  the  Austri- 
ans  were  calling  out  the  levy-en-masse, 
and  Napoleon,  in  his  turn,  was  threatening 
to  burn  the  villages,  and  execute  the  peas- 
ants, who  should  dare  to  obey. 

While  Napoleon  was  at  Rheims,  the 
affairs  of  the  north-east  frontier  seemed  so 
promising,  that  Ney  offered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  insurrectionary  army  ;  and 
as  he  was  reckoned  the  best  officer  of  light 
troops  in  Europe,  it  is  not  improbable  he 
might  have  brought  the  levies-en-masse  on 
that  warlike  border,  to  have  fought  like  the 
French  national  forces  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  Buonaparte  did  not  yield 
to  this  proposal.  Perhaps  he  thought  so 
bold  a  movement  could  only  succeed  under 
his  own  eye. 

But  there  were  two  especial  considera- 
tions which  must  have  made  Napoleon  hes- 
itate on  adopting  this  species  of  back-game, 
designed  to  redeem  the  stake  which  it  was 
impossible  to  save  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  carrying  on  the  bloody  play.  The  one 
was  the  military  question,  whether  Pans 
could  be  defended,  if  Napoleon  was  to 
move  to  the  rear  of  the  allied  army,  instead 
of  falling  back  upon  the  city  with  the  army 
which  he  commanded.  The  other  ques- 
tion was  of  yet  deeper  import,  and  of  a  po- 
litical nature.  The  means  of  the  capital 
for  defence  being  supposed  adequate,  was 
it  likely  that  Paris,  a  town  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  divided  into  fac- 
tions unaccustomed  to  the  near  voice  of 
war,  and  startled  by  the  dreadful  novelty  of 
their  situation,  would  submit  to  the  sacrifi- 
ces which  a  successful  defence  of  the  city 
must  in  every  event  have  required  ?  Was, 
in  short,  their  love  and  fear  of  Buonaparte 
so  creat,  that  without  his  personal  presence, 
and  that  of  his  army,  to  encourage,  and  at 
the  same  time  overawe  them,  they  would 
willingly  incur  the  risk  of  seeing  their 
beautiful  metropolis  destroyed,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  a  sack  inflicted  by  the  mass  of 
nations  whom  Napoleon's  ambition  had 
been  the  means  of  combining  against  them, 
and  who  proclaimed  themselves  tlxj  ene 
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mies,  not  of  France,  but  of  Buonaparte  ? 

■Ncitiicr  of  these  questions  could  be  an- 
swered with  confidence.  Napoleon,  al- 
though he  had  embodied  30,000  national 
guards,  had  not  provided  arms  for  a  third 
part  of  the  number.  This  is  hinted  at  by 
Bome  authors,  as  if  the  want  of  these  arms 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  some  secret  treason. 
But  this  accusation  has  never  been  put  in 
any  tangible  shape.  The  arms  never  ex- 
isted, and  never  were  ordered ;  and  al- 
though Napoleon  had  nearly  three  months' 
time  allowed  him,  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
vet  he  never  thought  of  arming  the  Paris- 
ians in  general.  Perhaps  he  doubted  their 
fidoJity  to  his  cause.  He  ordered,  it  is  said, 
two  hundred  cannon  to  be  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  northern  and  eastern  line  of 
the  city,  \)\it  neither  were  these  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity.  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  could  be  safely  intrusted  with 
arms,  was  also  much  limited.  Whether, 
therefore,  Paris  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  capable  of  defence  or  not,  must  have, 
in  every  event,  depended  much  on  the 
strengtli  of  the  military  force  left  to  protect 
it.  This  Napoleon  knew  must  be  very 
moderate.  His  hopes  were  therefore  ne- 
cessarily limited  by  circumstances,  to  the 
belief  that  Paris,  though  i.icnpable  of  a 
protracted  defence,  might  yet  hold  out  for 
such  a  space  as  might  eaa'ble  him  to  move 
to  its  relief. 

But,  secondly,  as  the  means  of  holding 
out  Paris  were  very  imperfect,  so  the  incli- 
nation of  the  citizens  to  defend  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  any  considerable  sacrifice, 
was  much  doubted.  It  w;is  not  in  reason 
to  be  expected  that  the  Parisians  should 
imitate  the  devotion  of  Zaraijossa.  Each 
Spanish  citizen,  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, had  his  share  of  interest  in  the  war 
which  all  maintained — a  portion,  namely, 
of  that  liberty  and  independence  for  which 
i*  was  wiged.  But  the  Parisiins  were  very 
differently  situated.  They  were  not  called 
on  to  barricade  their  streets,  destroy  their 
suburbs,  turn  their  houses  into  fortresses, 
and  themselves  into  soldiers,  and  expose 
thei:  property  and  families  to  the  horrors  of 
a  storm  ;  and  this  not  for  any  advantage  to 
France  or  themselves,  but  merely  that  they 
might  ma-ntain  Napoleon  on  the  throne. 
The  ceaseless,  and  of  late  the  losing  wars, 
in  which  he  seemed  irretrievably  engaged, 
had  rendered  his  government  unpopular  ; 
and  it  was  plain  to  all,  except  perhaps  him- 
self, that  he  did  not  stand  in  that  relation 
:o  the  people  of  Paris,  when  citizens  are 
prepared  to  die  for  their  sovereign.  It 
might  have  been  as  well  expected  that  the 
frogs  in  the  fable  would,  in  case  of  invasion, 
have  risen  in  a  mass  to  defend  King  Ser- 
pent. It  is  probable  that  Buona^^arte  did 
not  see  this  in  the  true  point  of  view  ;  but 
that,  with  the  feelings  of  self-iraportance 
which  sovereigns  must  naturally  acquire 
from  their  situation,  and  which,  from  his 
high  actions  and  dislingviished  talents,  he, 
of  all  sovereigns,  was  peculiarly  entitled  to 
Indulge, — it  is  probable  that  he  lost  sight 
of  the  great  disproportion  betwixt  the  na- 
tion and  an  individual ;    and  forgot    amid 


j  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  Paris 
contains,  what  small  relation  the  number 
I  of  his  own  faithful  and  devoted  followers 
I  bore,  not  only  to  those  who  vTere  perilous- 
ly engaged  in  factions  hostile  to  him,  but 
to  the  great  mass,  who,  in  Hotspur's  phrase, 
loved  their  own  shops  or  barns  better  than 
his  house. 

Thirdly,  the  consequences  of  Paris 
being  lost,  either  from  not  possessing,  or 
not  employing,  the  means  of  defence, 
were  sure  to  be  productive  of  irretrieva- 
ble calamity.  Russia,  as  had  been  shown, 
could  survive  the  destruction  of  its  cap- 
ital, and  perhaps  Great  Britain's  fate 
might  not  be  decided  by  the  capture  of 
London.  But  the  government  of  F"rance 
had,  during  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution, 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  Paris,  a 
capital  which  has  at  all  t-mes  directed  the 
public  opinion  of  that  country:  should  thvj 
military  occupation  of  this  most  influential 
of  all  capitals,  bring  about,  as  was  most 
likely,  a  political  and  internal  revolution, 
it  was  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  the 
Emperor  could  make  an  effectual  stand  in 
any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 

It  must  be  candidly  admitted,  \,hat  this 
reasoning,  as  being  subsequent  to  the  fact, 
has  a  much  more  decisive  appcara.ice  than 
it  could  have  had  when  subjected  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Napoleon.  He  was  entitled, 
from  the  feverish  anxiety  hitherto  phown  by 
the  Austrians,  upon  any  approach  to  flank 
movements,  and  by  the  caution  of  their 
general  proceedings,  to  think  that  they 
would  be  greatly  too  timorous  to  adopt  the 
bold  step  of  Dressing  onward  to  Paris.  It 
was  more  likely  that  they  would  follow  him 
to  the  frontier,  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving their  communications.  Besides, 
Napoleon  at  this  crisis  had  but  a  very  slen- 
der choice  of  measures.  To  remain  wher6 
he  was,  between  Bluclier  and  Schwartzen- 
berg,  was  not  possible  ;  and  in  advancing  to 
either  flank,  he  must  have  fought  with  a  su- 
perior enemy.  To  retreat  upon  Paris,  was 
sure  to  induce  the  whole  allies  to  pursue 
in  the  same  direction;  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  such  a  retreat  must  have  given 
to  his  opponents,  might  have  had  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Perhaps  his  partizans 
might  have  taken  more  courage  during  his 
absence,  from  the  idea  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  conquering  army,  in  the  rear  of 
the  allies,  than  during  his  actual  presence, 
if  he  had  arrived  in  Paris  in  consequence  of 
a  compulsory  retreat. 

Buonaparte  seems  as  much  from  a  sort  of 
necessity  as  from  choice,  to  lir've  preferred 
breaking  through  the  circle  of  hunters  which 
hemmed  him  in,  trusting  to  strengtl;ien  his 
army  with  the  garrisons  drawn  from  the 
frontier  fortresses,  and  with  the  warlike 
peasantry  of  Alsace  and  Tranche  Compte, 
and,  thus  reinforced,  to  advance  with  rapid- 
ity on  the  rear  of  his  enemies,  ere  they  had 
time  to  evecute,  or  perhaps  to  arrange,  any 
system  of  ofl"ensive  operations.  The  scheme 
appeared  the  more  hopeful,  as  he  was  per- 
emptory in  his  belief  that  his  march  could 
not  fail  to  draw  after  him,  in  pursuit,  or  ob 
servation    at    least-  tiie   Grand   .\rmy    of 
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Sclrvartzenberg ;  the  general  maxim  that 
tlie  war  coulJ  only  be  decided  where  he 
was  present  in  person,  being,  as  he  conceiv- 
ed as  deei-'ly  impressed  by  experience  up- 
on his  enemies  as  upon  his  own  soldiers. 

Napoleon  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
Belf,  what  indeed  he  had  told  the  French 
public,  that  a  march,  or,  as  he  termed  it, 
a  Hourra  upon  Paris,  was  the  principal 
purpose  of  tiie  allies.  Every  movement 
made  in  advance,  whether  by  Blucher  or 
Schwartzenberg,  had  this  for  its  object. 
But  they  had  unif'vraly  relinquished  the 
undertaking,  upon  his  making  any  demon- 
stration to  prevent  it ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  suspect  them  of  a  resolution  so  ventu- 
rous as  to  move  directly  upon  Paris,  leav- 
ing the  French  army  unbroken  in  their  rear, 
to  act  upon  their  line  of  communication 
■with  Germany.  It  is  emarked,  that  those 
chess-players  who  deal  in  the  most  ventu- 
rous gambits  are  least  capable  of  defending 
themselves  when  attacked  in  the  same  au- 
dacious manner  ;  and  that,  in  war,  the  gen- 
erals whose  usual  and  favourite  tactics  arc 
those  of  advance  and  attack,  have  been  most 
frequently  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
adoptijn  of  offensive  operations  on  the  part 
of  their  c-nemy.  Napoleon  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  see  his  antagonists 
bend  their  attention  rather  to  parry  blows 
than  to  aim  them,  and  was  so  confident  in 
the  dread  impressed  by  his  rapidity  of 
movement,  his  energy  of  assault,  and  the 
terrors  of  his  reputation,  that  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  little  apprehension  of  the 
allies  adopting  a  plan  of  operations  which 
had  no  reference  to  his  own,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  watch  or  counteract 
his  movements  in  the  rear  of  their  army, 
should  lead  tnem  straight  forward  to  take 
possession  of  his  capital.  Besides,  notwith- 
.etanding  objections  have  been  stated,  which 
seemed  to  render  n  permanent  defence  im- 
possible, there  were  otiier  considerations  to 
be  taken  into  view.  The  ground  to  the 
north  of  Paris  is  very  strong,  the  national 
guard  was  numerous,  the  lower  part  of  the 
population  of  a  military  character,  and  fa- 
vourable to  his  cause.  A  defence,  if  resolute, 
however  brief,  would  have  the  double  ef- 
fect of  damping  the  ardour  of  the  assailants, 
and  of  detaining  them  before  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  until  Buonaparte  should  ad- 
vance to  its  relief,  and  thus  place  the  allies 
between  two  tires.  It  was  not  to  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  surrender  of  Paris  would  be  the 
work  of  a  single  day.  The  unanimous  voice 
of  the  journals,  of  the  ministers  of  the  po- 
lice, and  of  the  thousands  whose  interoit 
was  radically  and  deeply  entwisted  with 
that  of  Buonaparte,  assured  their  master  on 
that  point.  The  movement  to  the  rear, 
therefore,  though  removing  him  from  Paris, 
which  it  might  expose  to  temporary  alarm, 
might  not,  in  Buonaparte's  apprehension, 
seriously  compromise  the  security  of  the 
capital. 

The  French  Emperor,  in  executing  this 
decisive  movement,  was  extremely  desirous 
to  have  possessed  himself  of  V'itry,  wliich 
I'ly  in  the  line  of  his  advance.  But  as  this 
town  contained   a  garrison  of  about  500U 


men,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  resolu 
tion,  he  returned  a  negative  to  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  Napoleon,  in  no  condition  to  at- 
tempt a  coitp  de  main  on  a  place  of  some 
strength,  passed  the  Marne  on  the  22d  of 
March,  over  a  bridge  of  rafts  constructed  at 
Frigincour,  and  continued  his  movement  to- 
wards the  eastern  frontier,  increasing  the 
distance  at  every  step  betwixt  him  and  hij 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  betwixt  hiio 
and  his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  events 
had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons, 
tending  greatly  to  limit  any  advantages 
wliich  Napoleon  might  have  expected  to 
reap  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  tlie  fron- 
tier towards  Switzerland,  and  also  to  give 
spirits  to  the  numerous  enemies  of  his  gov- 
ernment in  Provence,  where  the  Royalists 
always  possessed  a  considerable' party. 

The  reinforcements  dcsp.atched  by  the 
Austrians  under  General  Bianchi,  and  their 
reserves,  brought  forward  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Homberg,  had  restored  their  superi- 
ority over  Augereau's  army.  He  was  de- 
feated at  Macon  on  the  lllh  of  March,  in  a 
battle  which  he  had  given  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  his  line  on  the  Soane.  A 
second  time,' he  was  defeated  on  the  18th  at 
St.  George,  and  obliged  to  retire  in  great  dis- 
order, with  scarce  even  the  means  of  de- 
fending the  Isere,  up  which  river  he  re- 
treated. Lyons,  thus  uncovered,  opened  its 
gates  to  Bianchi ;  and,  after  all  that  they 
had  heard  concerning  the  losses  of  the  al- 
lies, the  citiz-ins  saw  with  astonishment  and 
alarm  an  untouched  body  of  their  troops, 
amounting  to  60,000  men,  defile  through 
their  streets.  This  defeat  of  Augereau  w.as 
probably  unknown  to  Napoleon,  when  he 
determined  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and 
thought  he  might  reckon  on  co-operation 
with  the  Lyonnese  army.  Though,  there- 
fore, the  Emperor's  movement  to  Saint  Di- 
zier  was  out  of  the  rules  of  ordinary  war, 
and  though  it  enabled  the  allies  to  'lonceivs 
and  execute  the  daring  scheme  which  put 
an  end  to  the  campaign,  yet  it  'vas  by  no 
means  hopeless  in  its  outset ;  or,  we  would 
rather  say,  w.as  one  of  the  few  alterna- 
natives,  which  the  crisis  of  his  affairs  left  to 
Buonaparte,  and  which,  judging  from  the 
previous  vacillation  and  cautioi'" 'imidity 
displayed  in  the  councils  of  tlit- aines,  he 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  would  have 
given  rise  to  the  consequences  that  actual- 
ly followed. 

The  alli(!s,  who  had  in  their  latest  coun 
cils  wound  up  tlieir  resolution  to  the  deci- 
sive experiment  of  n'jarching  on  Paris,  were 
at  first  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Napoleon's  dis- 
appearance, or  to  guess  whither  he  had  gone 
This  occasioned  some  hesit.-rtion  and  lost 
of  time.  .\t  length,  by  the  interception  of 
a  French  courier,  they  found  despatches 
addressed  by  Buonaparte  to  his  govern 
ment  at  P.aris,  from  which  they  were  en 
ablcd  to  conjecture  the  real  purp')se  and  di 
rection  of  his  march.  A  letter,  in  the  Eni 
peror's  own  hand.  to. Maria  Louisa,  confirm 
ed  the  certainty  of  the  information.  Tho 
allies  resolved  to  adhere,  under  this  unox 
pected  change  of  circumstances,  to  tho  bold 
resolution   thev  had  already  formed.     T« 
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conceal  the  real  direction  of  bis  march,  as 
w.rII  ;is  to  open  coniiiiunications  with  the 
Siiesian  arinv,  Schwartzenberir,  nioviii'j  lat- 
erally, transferred  his  head-quarters  to  V'i- 
try,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24-th,  two  days 
after  it  had  been  summoned  by  Napoleon. 
Blucher,  in  the  meantime,  approaciied  his 
army  from  Laon  to  Chalons,  now  entirely 
re-or^'aiiizod  after  the  two  bloody  battles 
which  It  h  itl  sustained. 

As  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  ad- 
vance, General  Dacca  was  Itft  on  the  .\ube, 
with  a  division  of  .\ustrians,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  defending  their  depots,  keeping  open 
their  communications,  and  guarding  tae 
person  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  did  not 
perhaps  judge  it  delicate  to  approach  Paris 
in  arms,  with  the  rest  of  the  sovereigns, 
while  the  city  was  nominally  governed  by 
his  own  daughter  as  Kegeiit.  Ducca  had 
also  ill  charge,  if  pressed,  to  retreat  upon 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg's  army, 
which  was  in  triumphant  possession  of 
Lyons. 

This  important  arrangement  being  made, 
another  was  adopted  equally  necessary  to 
deceive  and  observe  Napoleon.  Ten  thou- 
sand cavalry  were  selected,  under  the  en- 
terprising generals,  Winzengerode  and 
CzernichefT,  who,  with  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non, were  despatched  to  hang  on  Buona- 
parte's march,  to  obstruct  his  communica- 
tions with  the  country  he  had  left,  intercept 
couriers  from  Paris,  or  information  respect- 
ing the  motions  of  the  allied  armies,  and  to 
;)rescnt  on  all  occasions  such  a  front,  as,  if 
possible,  might  impress  him  with  tiie  be- 
lief that  their  corps  formed  the  vanguard  of 
the  whole  army  of  Schvvartzenberg.  The 
Russian  and  Prussian  light  troops  mean- 
while scoured  the  roads,  and  intercepted, 
near  Sommepui.t,  a  convoy  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  belonging  to  Napoleon's  rear- 
guard, when  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
a  strong  escort,  fell  into  their  hands.  They 
also  cuf  off  several  couriers, -bringing  im- 
portant despatches  to  Napoleon  from  Paris. 
One  of  these  was  loaded  with  as  heavy  ti- 
dings as  ever  were  destined  to  afflict  falling 
greatness.  This  packet  informed  Napoleon 
of  the  descent  of  the  English  in  Italy ;  of 
the  entry  of  the  .Austrians  into  Lyons,  and 
the  cr'  ical  state  of  Augereau  ;  of  the  de- 
claration of  Kourdeaux  in  favour  of  Louis  ; 
of  the  demonstrations  of  Wellington  to- 
wards Toulouse  ;  of  the  disaffected  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  exhausted  condi- 
tion of  the  national  resources.  M'ich  of 
these  tidings  was  new  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns and  generals  ;  but  it  was  received  by 
them  with  very  different  sensations  from 
those  which  the  intelligence  was  calcu- 
lated to  indict  upon  him  for  whom  the 
packet  w.as  intended. 

Blucher,  in  the  meanwhile,  so  soon  as  he 
felt  the  opposition  to  his  movements  di- 
minished by  the  march  of  Buonaparte  from 
Chalons  to  .Arcis.  had  instantly  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  driven  the  corps  of  Mortier 
and  Marmont,  left  to  observe  his  motions, 
over  the  Marne.  He  passed  the  Aisne  near 
Bery-le-Bac,  repossessed  himselfof  Rheims 
bv  b.owing  opeu  the  gates  and  storwintf  the 


place,  and,  liaving  gained  these  successes, 
moved  towards  Chalons  and  \'itry.  Hia 
course  had  hitherto  been  soutli-castward. 
in  order  to  join  with  Sclivvartzeiibcrj;  ;  but 
he  now  received  from  the  Kirg  of  P'ussia 
the  welcome  order  to  turn  his  inarc.n  west- 
ward, and  move  straight  upon  Paris.  The 
Grand  .\iniy  adopted  the  same  direction, 
and  thus  they  moved  on  in  corresponding 
lines,  and  in  communication  with  each 
other. 

While  Buonaparte,  retiring  to  the  east, 
prepared  for  throwing  himself  on  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  he  was  necessarily,  in  person, 
exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  having  his  com- 
munications cutoff,  and  his  supplies  inter- 
cepted, wiiich  it  was  the  object  of  his 
movement  to  inflict  upon  his  enemy.  Mar- 
mont and  Mortier,  "!.d  retreated  before 
Blucher  over  the  Marne,  had  orders  to 
move  upon  Vitry,  probably  because  that 
movement  would  have  placed  them  in  the 
rear  of  Schwartzenberg,  had  ht  been  induc- 
ed to  retreat  from  the  lin^  of  the  Aube,  as 
Napoleon  expected  he  would.  But  as  a 
very  different  course  had  been  adopted  by 
the  allies,  from  that  which  Napoleon  had 
anticipated,  the  two  Mareschals  found 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  front  of  their 
Grand  Army  near  La  Fere  Charapenoise 
They  were  compelled  to  attempt  a  retreat 
to  Sezanne,  in  which,  harassed  by  the  nu- 
merous cavalry  of  the  allies,  they  sustained 
heavy  loss. 

While  the  cavalry  were  engaged  in  p.»r- 
suit  of  the  Mareschals,  the  infantry  of  the 
allies  were  approaching  the  town  of  LaFere 
Chainpenoise,  when  a  heavy  fire  was  heard 
in  the  vicinity,  and  presently  appeared  a 
large  column  of  infantry  advancing  chequer- 
wise and  by  intervals,  followed  and  repeat- 
edly charged  by  several  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, who  were  speedily  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Siiesian  army.  The  infantry, 
aLiout  3000  in  number,  had  left  Paris  with  a 
large  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 
They  were  proceeding  towards  Monlmirail, 
when  they  were  discovered  and  attacked  by 
the  cavalry  of  Blucher's  army.  Unable  to 
make  a  stand,  they  endeavoured,  by  an  al- 
teration of  their  march,  to  reach  La  Fere 
Champenoise,  where  they  expected  to  find 
either  the  Emperor,  or  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier. It  was  thus  their  misfortune  to  fall 
upon  Scylla  in  seeking  to  avoid  Charybdis. 
The  column  consisted  entirely  of  young 
men,  conscripts  or  national  guards,  who  had 
never  before  been  in  action.  Yet,  neither 
the  necessity  of  their  condition,  nor  theii 
unexpected  surprise  in  meeting  first  one, 
and  then  a  second  army  of  enemies,  where 
they  looked  only  for  friends,  could  induce 
these  spirited  youn^  men  to  surrender. 
Rappatel,  the  aid-de-camp  of  Moreau,  and 
entertained  in  the  same  capacity  hy  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  was  shot,  while  at- 
tempting, by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  to 
explain  to  them  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
ance. The  French  say,  that  the  brother 
of  Rappatel  served  in  the  company  from 
which  the  shot  came  which  killed  the  un- 
fortunate officer.  The  artillery  at  length 
©pened  on  the  French  on  every  side  ;  thej 
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were  charged  by  squadron  after  squadron  ; 
the  whole  convoy  was  taken,  and  the  es- 
cort were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  pris- 
oners. 

Thus,  the  allies  continued  to  advance 
upon  Paris,  while  the  shattered  divisions 
of  Mortier  and  Marmont,  hard  pressed  by 
the  cavalry,  lost  a  rear-guard  of  1500  men 
near  Ferte  Gauchere.  At  Crecy  they  part- 
ed in  two  bodies,  one  retreating  on  Meaux, 
the  other  on  Lagny.  They  were  still  pur- 
sued and  harassed  ;  and  at  length,  the  sol- 
diers becoming  desperate,  could  hardly  be 
kept  together,  while  the  artillery-men  cut 
the  traces  of  their  guns,  and  mounted  their 
draught-horses,  to  effect  their  escape.  It 
is  computed  that  the  French  divisions  be- 
tween La  Fere  Champenoise  and  Lagnv, 
lost  8000  men,  and  eighty  guns,  besides  im- 
mense quantities  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion. Indeed,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
overpowering  numbers,  it  required  no  little 
skill  in  the  generals,  as  well  as  bravery  and 
devotion  'n  the  soldiers,  to  keep  the  armv 
from  dissolving  entirely.  The  allies,  gain- 
ing advantages  at  every  step,  moved  on  with 
such  expedition,  that  when,  on  the  27th 
March,  they  took  up  their  head-quarters  at 
Collomiers,  they  had  marched  upwards  of 
seventy  niiles  in  three  days. 

An  effort  was  made,  by  about  10.000  men 
of  the  national  guards,  to  stop  a  column  of 
the  army  of  Silesia,  but  it  totally  failed  ; 
General  Home  galloping  into  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  French  mass  of  infantry,  and 
making  prisoner  the  general  who  com- 
manded them  with  his  own  hand.  When 
Blucher  approached  Meaux,  the  garrison, 
(a  part  of  Mortier's  army,)  retreated,  blow- 
ing up  a  large  powder  magazine.  This  was 
on  the  28th  of  March,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  vanguard  of  the  Sile- 
sian  army  pushed  on  as  far  as  Clave,  from 
whence,  not  without  a  sharp  action,  thev 
dislodged  a  part  of  the  divisions  of  Mar- 
mont and  Mortier.  These  Mareschals  now 
retreated  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  their 
discouraged  and  broken  forces  forming  the 
only  regular  troops,  excepting  those  of  the 
garrison,  which  could  be  reckoned  on  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital. 

The  allied  armies  moved  onward,  on  the 
same  grand  point,  leaving,  however,  Ciener- 
als  Wreiie  and  .Sacken,  with  a  cor[)s  d'ar- 
mee  of  30,000  men,  upon  the  line  of  the 
Marne,  to  oppose  any  attempt  which  might 
be  made  for  annoying  the  rear  of  the  army, 
and  thus  relieving  the  metropolis. 

Deducing  this  covering  army,  the  rest  of 
the  allied  forces  moved  in  columns  along 
the  three  grand  routes  of  Meaux,  Lagny, 
and  Soissons,  thus  threatening  Paris  along 
all  Us  north-eastern  quarter.  The  military 
sovereigns  and  their  victorious  armies  were 
now  in  sight  of  that  metropolis,  whose  ru- 
ler and  his  soldiers  had  so  often  and  so  long 
lorded  it  in  theirs;  of  that  Paris,  which, 
unsatisfied  with  her  high  rank  among  the 
cities  of  Europe,  had  fomented  constant 
war  until  all  should  be  subjugated  to  her 
emoire  ;  of  that  proud  city,  who  boasted 
herself  the  first  in  arms  and  in  science,  the 
mistress  and  example  of  the  civilized  world, 


the  depository  of  all  that  is  wonderful  in 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  dictatress  as  well  of 
taste  as  of  law  to  continental  Lurope. 

The  position  of  Paris,  on  the  north-east- 
ern frontier,  which  was  thus  approached,  19 
as  strongly  defensible,  perhaps,   as  can  be 
Slid  of  any  unfortified  town  in  the  world. 
Art,  however,  had  added   little  to  the  de- 
fence   of   the    city    itself,    except  a   few 
wretched  redoubts,   (called  by  the  French 
tambours.)   erected  for  protection  of  the 
barriers.     But  the   external   line  was  very 
strong,  as   will    appear  from   the  following 
sketch.      The  Heights  which  environ  the 
city  on  the  eastern  side,  rise  abruptly  from 
an  extensive  plain,   and  form  a  steep   and 
narrow  bridge,  which  sinks  again  as  sudden- 
ly upon  the  eastern   quarter  of  the   town, 
which  it  seems  to  screen   as  with   a  natural 
bulwark.     The  line  of  defence  which  they 
afford  is  extremely  strong.     The  southern 
extremity  of  the  ridge,  which  rests  upon  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  extending  southward  to 
the  banks  of  the   river  Marne,  is  called  the 
heights  of  Helville  and  Romainvilio,  taking 
its  name  from  two  delightful  villages  which 
occupy  it,  Belviilc  being  nearest,  and  Ro- 
mainville    most   distant    from    Paris.     The 
heights  are  covered  with   romantic  groves, 
and  decorated  by  many  pleasant  villas,  with 
gardens,   orchards,    vineyards,   and   planta- 
tions.    These,  which  in  peaceful  times  are 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  gay  Parisians,  on 
their  parties  of  pleasure,  were  now  to  be 
occupied  by  other  guests,  and  for  far  differ- 
ent purposes.     In  advance  of  these  heights, 
and  protected  by  th>?m,  is  the   village  of 
Pantin,    situated    on   the    great   road    from 
Bondy.     To  the   left  of  Romainville,   a.id 
more  in  front  of  Belville,  is  a  projecting 
eminence,  termed  the  Butte  de  Saint  Chau- 
mont.     The  ridge  there  sinks,  and  admits  a 
half-finished  aqueduct,  called  the  Canal  de 
rOurcq.     The  ground  then  again  rises  into 
the  bold  and  steep  eminence,  called  Mont- 
martre,   from  being  the   supposed  place  of 
the  martyrdom  of  bl.  Denis,  the  patron  of 
France.     From  the  declivity  of  this  steep 
hill  is  a  level  plain,  extending  to  the  river 
.Seine,   through  which   runs    the   principil 
northern  approach  to   Paris,  from  the  large 
village  of  Saint  Denis.     The  most  formida- 
ble preparations  had   been  in.ade   for  main- 
taining tiiis  strong  line  of  defence,  behind 
which  the  city  lay  sheltered.     The  extreme 
right  of   the  French  forces  occupied  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  and  the  village  of  Cha- 
renton  upon  the  Marne,  and  was  suppoiied 
by  the  troops  stationed  on  the   heights  of 
Belville,  Romainville,  and  on  the  Butte  de 
Chaumont,  which  composed  tiie  right  win^. 
Their  centre  occupied  the  line  formed  by 
the  half-finished  canal  de  I'Ourcq,  was  de- 
fended by  the  village  of  La  Villette,  and  a 
strong   redoubt   on   the   farm  of  Rouvroi, 
mounted  with  eighteen  heavy  guns,  and  by 
the  embankments  of  the  canal,  and  sliil  far- 
ther protected  by  a  powerful  artillery  plant- 
ed in  the  rear,  on  the  heights  of  Montmar- 
(re.     The   left  wing  was  thrown  back  from 
the    village    called    Monfcaux,    near    the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  lieights,  and 
prolonged  itself  to  that  of  iVeuilly,  on  lh« 
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Seine,  which  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  j  Sunday  preceding  the  .assault.  Eight  thou 
extreme  left  of  their  arcny.  Thus,  with  the  i  sand  troops  of  the  line,  being  tlie  garrison 
right  extremity  ot"  the  army  resting  upon  '  of  I'aris,  under  (Jener.il  Girard,  and  30,000 
the  river  Marne,  and  the  left  upon  tiie  ■  national  guards,  commanded  by  Hulin,  gov- 
Seine,  the  French  occupied  a  defensive  ,  ernor  of  the  city,  pas.sed  in  order  through 
eemi-circular   line,  which    could    not    be    tlie  stately  court  of  the 'I'uilleries,  fulloweo 


turned,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  post- 
ed on  heights  of  uncommon  steepness,  and 
the  whole  defended  by  cannon,  placed  with 


by  their  trains  of  artillery,  their  corps  of 
pioneers,  and  their  carriages  for  baggage 
and    arninunition.     Tliis  was    an    imposing 


tlie  utmost  science  and  judgment,  but  very  i  and  encouraging  spectacle,  until  it  was  re- 


delicient  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  other  side  of  Paris  is  almost  defence- 
less ;  but,  in  order  to  have  attacked  on  that 
side,  the  allies  must  have  previously  cross- 
ed the  Seine  ;  an  operation  successfully 
practised  in  the  following  year,  but  which 
at  that  period,  when  their  work,  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  all.  must  be  done  suddenly,  tliey 
had  no  leisure  to  attempt,  considering  the 


niembered  that  these  forces  were  not  de- 
signed to  move  out  to  distant  conquest,  the 
destination  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
which  in  other  days  had  been  (laradcd  be- 
fore that  palace  ;  but  tliat  they  were  the 
last  hope  of  Paris,  who  must  defend  all  that 
she  contained  by  a  battle  under  her  walls. 
The  remnants  of  Marmoiit  and  Mortier's 
corps  d'armce  made  no  part  of  this  parade. 


great  probability  of  Napoleon's  coming  U])    Their  diminished  battalions,  and  disordered 


in  their  rear,  recalled  by  the  danger  of  the 
capital.  They  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  prefer  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack  up- 
on the  strongest  side  of  the  city,  to  the 
Blower,  though  more  secure  measure,  of 
turning  the  formidable  line  of  defence 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Three  times,  since  the  allies  crossed  the 
Rhine,  the  capital  of  France  had  been  men- 
aced by  the  approach  of  troops  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  city,  but  it  had  uni- 
formly been  delivered  by  the  a'jtive  and 
rapid  movements  of  Napoleon.  Encouraged 
by  this  recollectioi;,  the  citizens,  without 
much  ala'm,  heard  for  the  fourth  time  that 
the  Cossacks  had  been  seen  at  Meaux.  Sti- 
fled rumours,  however,  began  to  circulate, 
that  the  divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier 
had  sustained  severe  loss,  and  were  in  full 
retreat  on  the  capita! ;  a  fact  speedily  con- 
firmed by  the  long  train  of  wounded  who 
entered  the  barriers  of  the  city,  with  looks 
of  consternation  and  words  of  discour.ige- 
ment.  Then  came  crowds  of  peasants,  fly- 
ing they  knew  not  whither,  before  an  ene- 
my whose  barbarous  rapacity  had  been  so 
long  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  bringing 
with  them  their  half-naked  and  half-starved 
families,  their  teams,  their  carts,  and  such 
of  their  herds  and  household  goods  as  they 
could  remove  in  haste.  These  unfortunate 
fugitives  crowded  the  Boulevards  of  Paris, 
the  usual  j-esort  of  the  gay  world,  adding, 
by  exaggerated  and  contradictory  reports, 
to  the  dreadful  ideas  which  the  Parisians 
already  conceived  of  the  approaching  storm. 

The  government,  chiefly  directed  by  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte,  in  the  name  of  his  sister- 
in-law  Maria  Louisa,  did   all   they  could  to 


state  of  equipment,  were  ill  calculated  to 
inspire  courage  into  the  public  mind.  They 
were  concentrated  and  stationed  on  the  line 
of  defence  already  described,  beyond  the 
barriers  of  the  city.  But  the  Mareschals 
themselves  entered  Paris,  and  gave  their 
assistance  to  the  military  councils  of  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte. 

Preparations  wore  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  remove  beyond  the  Loire,  or  at 
least  in  that  direction.  Maria  Louisa  bad 
none  of  the  spirit  of  an  .\mazon,  though 
graced  with  all  the  domestic  virtues.  Sh? 
was  also  placed  painfully  in  the  course  of  a 
war  betwixt  her  husband  and  father.  Be- 
sides, she  obe)*ed,  and  probably  with  no 
lark  of  will,  Napoleoirs  injunctions  to 
leave  the  capital,  if  danger  should  apprcivch 
She  left  Paris,  therefore,  with  her  son,  who 
is  said  to  have  shown  an  unwill'ngness  •.<> 
depart,  wliich,  in  a  child,  seemed  to  have 
something  ominous  in  it.  Almost  all  the 
civil  authorities  of  Buonaparte's  govern- 
ment left  the  city  at  tlie  same  lime,  after 
destroying  the  private  records  of  the  high 
police,  and  carrying  with  them  the  crown 
jewels,  and  much  of  the  public  treasure. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  remained,  detaining 
with  him,  somewhat,  it  is  said,  agai.ist  his 
inclination,  Cambaceres,  the  (i^hancellor  of 
tiie  Empire,  whom,  though  somewhat  too 
unwield'y  for  the  character.  Napoleon  had, 
in  one  of  his  latest  councils,  threatened 
with  the  honours  and  dangers  of  the  Colo- 
nelcy of  a  battalion.  Joseph  himself  had 
the  talents  of  an  accomplished  man,  and  an 
amiable  member  of  society,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  military  descrifition. 
Fie  saw   his   sister-in-law  depart,  attended 


encourage  the  people, by  exaggerating  their  j  by  a  regiment  of  700  men,   whom    some 
means  of  defence,  and  maintaining  with  ef-    writers  have  alleged   had  been  better  ein- 


frontery,  that  the  troops  which  approached 
the  capital  composed  but  some  isolated  col- 
umn which  by  accident  straggled  towards 
Paris,  while  the  Emperor  was  breaking,  di- 


ployed  in  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  forget- 
ting of  what  importance  it  was  to  Napoleon 
that  the  person  of  the  Empress  should  he 
protected  alike  against  a  roving  band  of  Hu- 


viding,  and  slaughtering,  the  gross  of  the  |  lans  or  Cossacks,  or  the  chance  of  some 
confederated  army.  The  light  could  not  be  |  civic  mutiny.  These  aicangements  being 
totally  shut  out,  but  such  rays  as  were  ad-  I  made.  Joseph  published,  on  the  morning  of 
mitted  were  hiuhly  coloured  with  hope,  the  SDth,  a  proclamation,  assuring  the  citi- 
baving  been  made  to  p.ass  through  the  me-  |  zens  of  Paris  that  •'  he  would  remain  with 
dium  of  the  police  and  public  papers.  A  |  thena  ;"  he  described  the  enemy  as  a  single 
grind  review  of  the  troops,  destined  for  the  i  straggling  column  which  had  approiiohed 
defence  ot  the  capital,  was  held  upon  the  from  Meaux,  and  required  tlicra  by  a  briof 
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and  valorous  resistance  to  sustain  the  hon- 
our of  the  Fienoh  name,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor,  who,  Ije  assured  the  Parisians, 
was  on  full  march  to  their  succour. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the 
next  eventful  morning,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  national  guard  assembled  in 
force.  But  of  the  thousands  which  obeyed 
the  call,  a  great  part  were,  from  age,  habits, 
and  vi'ant  of  inclination,  unfit  for  the  service 
demanded  from  them.  We  have  also  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  scarcity  of  arms,  and 
certainly  there  were  very  many  of  those 
citizen-soldiers,  whom,  had  weapons  been 
more  plenty,  the  government  of  Buonaparte 
would  not  have  intrusted  with  them. 

Most  of  the    national    guard,  who  were 


ed.  Presently  platoons  of  musketry,  with 
a  close  and  heavy  fire  of  cannon,  from  the 
direction  of  Belleville,  announced  that  the 
engagement  had  become  general  oa  that 
part  of  the  line. 

General  Rayefski  had  begun  the  attack 
by  pushing  forward  a  column,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  the  heights  of  Romainville 
on  the  right;  but  its  progress  having  been 
arrested  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  tho 
French  suddenly  became  the  assailants,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  rushed 
forward  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
village  of  Pantin,  in  advance  of  their  line 
an  important  post,  which  they  had  abandon- 
ed on  the  preceding  evening,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allied  army.     It  was  instantly 


suitably  armed,  were  kept  within  the  barrier  recovered  by  the  Russian  grenadiers,  at  the 
until  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  then,  as  point  of  the  bayonet;  and  the  French,  al- 
their  presence  became  necessary,  were  though  they  several  times  attempted  to  re- 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  array-  sume   the   offensive,  were   driven   back  by 


ed  in  a  second  line  behind  the  regular 
troops,  so  as  rather  to  impose  upon  the  en- 
emy, by  an  appearance  of  numbers,  than  to 
take  a  very  active  share  in  the  contest. 
The  most  serviceable  were,  however, 
draughted  to  act  as  sharp-shooters,  and  sev- 
eral battalions  were  stationed  to  strengthen 
particular  points  of  the  line.  The  whole  of 
tho  troops,  including  many  volunteers,  who 
activelv  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  city, 
might  he  between  10,000  and  20,000. 

The  proposed  assault  of  the  allies  was  to 
be  general  and  simultaneous,  along  the 
whole  line  of  defence.  The  Prince  Royal 
of  Wirtctnberg  was  to  attack  the  extreme 
right  of  the  French,  in  the  wood  of  Vin- 
cennes,  drive  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  and  the  village  of  Charenton,  and 
thus  turn  the  heights  of  Bellville  on  the 
right.  The  Russian  general,  Rayefski,  mak- 
ing a  flank  mo\ement  from  the  public  road 
to  Meaux,  was  to  direct  three  strong  col- 
umns, with  their  artillery  and  powerful  re- 
serves, in  order  to  attack  in  front  the  im- 
portant heights  of  Belleville  and  Romain- 
ville, and  the  villages  which  give  name  to 
them.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  body- 
guards had  charge  to  attack  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  posted  upon  the  canal  de 
I'Ourcq,  the  reserves  of  which  occupied  the 
eminence  called  Montmartre.  The  army 
of  Silesia  was  to  assail  the  left  of  the  French 
line,  so  as  to  turn  and  carry  the  heights  of 
Montm;.rtre  from  the  north-east.  The  third 
division  of  the  allied  army,  and  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  were  kept  in  reserve.  Be- 
fore the  attack  commenced,  two  successive 
flags  of  truce  were  despatched  to  summon 
the  city  to  capitulate.  Both  were  refused 
admittance,  so  that  the  intention  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Paris  appeared  fixed  to  hazard  an 
engagement. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
Parisians,  who  had  aissembled  in  anxious 
crowds  at  the  barriers  of  St.  Denis  and  of 
Vinccnnes,  the  outlets  from  Paris,  corres- 
ponding with  the  vwo  extremities  of  the 
line,  became  sensible,  from  the  dropping 
succession  of  musket-shots,  which  sounded 
like  f1ie  d(!taclied  pattering  of  large  drops 
of  rain  before  a  tliundor-storin,  that  the 
work  of  destruction  was  already  commenc- 


the  Russians  on  the  villages  of  Belleville 
and  Mesnilmontant,  while  the  allies  push- 
ed forward  through  the  wood  of  Romain- 
ville, under  the  acclivity  of  the  heights. 
The  most  determined  and  sustained  fire 
w'as  directed  upon  them  from  the  French 
batteries  along  the  whole  line.  Several  of 
these  were  served  by  the  youths  of  the  Po- 
lytechnic school,  boys  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  showed  the  greatest 
activity  and  the  most  devoted  courage. 
The  French  infantry  rushed  repeatedly  in 
columns  from  the  heights,  where  opportu- 
nities occurred  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  allies.  They  were  as  often  repulsed 
by  the  Russians,  each  new  attempt  giving 
rise  to  fresh  conflicts  and  more  general 
slaughter,  while  a  continued  and  dispeised 
combat  of  sharp-shooters  took  place  among 
the  groves,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  the 
villas,  with  which  the  heights  are  covered. 
At  length,  by  order  of  General  de  ToUi, 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  the  front 
attack  on  the  heights  was  suspended  until 
the  operations  of  the  allies  on  the  other 
points  should  permit  it  to  be  resumed  at  a 
cheaper  risk  of  loss.  The  Russian  regi- 
ments which  had  been  dispersed  as  sharp- 
shooters, were  withdrawn  and  again  formed 
in  rank,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  French 
seized  this  opportunity  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  the  village  of  Pantin^and  to  as- 
sume a  momentary  superiority  in  the  con 
test. 

Blucher  had  received  his  orders  late  in 
the  morning,  and  could  not  commence  the 
attack  so  early  as  that  upon  the  left.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  having  contented  himself 
with  observing  and  blockading  a  body  of 
P'rench  troops,  who  occupied  the  villaga 
of  St.  Denis,  he  directed  the  columns  of 
(ieneral  Laugeron  against  the  village  of 
Aubervilliers,  and,  having  surmounted  the 
obstinate  opposition  which  was  there  made, 
moved  them  by  the  road  of  Clichy,  right 
against  the  extremity  of  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  whilst  the  division  of  Kleist 
and  Yorck  marched  to  attack  in  flank  the 
villages  of  La  Villette  and  Pantin,  and  thus 
sustain  the  attack  on  tlie  centre  and  right 
of  the  French.  The  defenders,  strongly 
entrenched  and  protected  by  powerful  bat- 
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terios,  opposed  the  most  formidable  resist- 
ance, and,  as  the  ground  was  broken  and 
impracticable  for  cavalry,  many  of  the  at- 
tacking columns  suffered  severely.  When 
the  divisions  of  the  Silesian  army,  com- 
manded by  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  first 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  original  as- 
sailants upon  the  centre,  the  French  con- 
centrated themselves  on  the  strong  post  of 
La  \'illetle,  and  the  farm  of  Rouvroy,  and 
continued  to  otfer  the  most  desperate  re- 
eistaiicp  in  defence  of  these  points.  Upon 
the  allied  left  wing  the  Prussian  Guards, 
and  those  of  Baden,  threw  themselves  with 
rival  impetuosity  into  the  village  of  Pantin, 
and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
During  these  advantages,  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
allies,  had  forced  his  way  to  Vincennes. 
and  threatened  the  right  of  the  French  bat- 
talions posted  at  Belleville,  as  had  been 
projected  in  the  plan  of  the  attack.  General 
Rayefski  renewed  U'C  suspended  assault 
upon  these  heights  in  front,  when  he  learned 
that  they  were  thus  in  some  measure  turn- 
ed in  Hank,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  those 
of  Romainville,  with  the  village.  Mannont 
and  Oudinot  in  vain  attempted  a  charge  up- 
on the  allied  troops,  who  had  tiius  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  French  line  of 
defence.  They  were  repulsed  and  pursued 
by  the  victors,  who,  following  up  their  ad- 
vantace,  possessed  themselves  successive- 
ly of  the  villages  of  Belleville  and  Mesnil- 
iiiontant,  the  IJutte  de  St.  Chaumont,  and 
the  fine  artillery  which  defended  this  line. 

About  the  same  time  the  village  of  Cha- 
ronne,  on  the  right  extremity  of  the  heights, 
was  also  carried,  and  the  whole  line  of  de- 
fence occupied  by  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  fell  into  possession  of  the  allies. 
Their  light  horse  began  to  penetrate  from 
Vincennes  as  far  as  the  barriers  of  Paris, 
and  their  guns  and  mortars  upon  the  iieights 
were  turned  upon  the  city.  The  centre 
of  the  French  army,  stationed  upon  the 
canal  de  I'Ourcq,  had  hitherto  stood  firm, 
protected  by  the  redoubt  at  Rouvroy,  with 
eighteen  heavy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  by 
the  village  of  La  \'illette,  which  formed  the 
key  of  the  position.  But  the  right  Hank  of 
their  line  being  turned  by  those  troops  who 
had  become  possessed  of  Romainville,  the 
allies  overwhelmed  this  part  of  the  line 
also,  and  carrying  by  assault  the  farm  of 
Kouvroy,  with  its  strong  redoubt,  and  the 
village  of  La  Villotte,  drove  the  centre  of 
the  F'rench  back  upon  the  city.  A  body  of 
French  cavalry  attempted  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allied  columns,  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  destroyed  by  a  brilliant  charge 
of  the  black  hussars  of  Brandenburg.  Mean- 
while the  right  wing  of  the  Silesian  army 
approached  close  to  the  foot  of  Montmar- 
tre,  and  Count  Langeron's  corps  was  pre- 
paring to  storm  his  last  remaining  defensi- 
Dle  post.  wh<;n  a  llag  of  truce  appeared,  to 
demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  morning,  Joseph 
Buonaparte  had  shown  himself  K)  the  de-' 
fenuars  riding  along  the  lines,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  and  had  repeated  to  all  the 
corps  engaged,  the  assurauce  that  he  would 


live  and  die  with  them.  There  is  reason 
to  think,  that,  if  he  did  not  quite  credit 
that  such  extensive  preparations  for  assault 
were  made  by  a  single  division  of  the  allies, 
yet  he  believed  he  had  to  do  with  only  one 
of  their  two  armies,  and  not  with  their 
united  force.  He  was  undeceived  by  a 
person  named  Peyre,  called  by  some,  an 
engineer  officer  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
governor  of  -Paris,  and,  by  others,  a  super-' 
intcndent  belonging  to  the  corps  of  fire 
men  in  that  city.  Peyre,  it  seems,  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Cossacks 
the  night  before,  and  was  carried  in  the 
morning  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
.\lexander,  ai  Bondy.  In  his  route  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  calculating  the  immense 
force  of  the  armies  now  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Through  the  medium  of  this  offi- 
cer, the  Emperor  .Mexander  explained  the 
intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  allow 
fair  terms  to  t!ie  city  of  Paris,  provided  it 
was  proposed  to  capitulate  ere  ti.<?  barriers 
were  forced  ;  with  the  corresponding  inti- 
mation, that  if  the  defence  were  prolonged 
beyond  that  period,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  either  of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
i'russia,  or  the  allied  generals,  to  prevent 
the  total  destruction  of  the  tov.n. 

INIons.  Peyre,  thus  erected  into  a  com- 
missioner and  envoy  of  crowned  heads,  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  with  danger  and  difficulty 
found  his  way  into  the  French  lines,  through 
the  tire  which  was  maintained  in  every  di- 
rection. He  was  introduced  to  Joseph,  to 
whom  he  delivered  his  message,  and  show- 
ed proclamations  toj^he  city  of  Paris,  with 
which  tlie  Emperor  .Alexander  had  intrust- 
ed him.  Joseph  hesitated,  at  first  inclining 
to  capitulate,  then  pulling  up  resolution, 
and  determining  to  abide  the  chance  of 
arms.  He  continued  irresolute,  blood  flow- 
ing fast  around  him,  until  about  noon,  when 
the  enemy's  columns  threatening  an  attack 
on  Montmartre,  and  the  shells  and  bullets 
from  the  artillery,  which  was  in  position  to 
cover  the  attempt,  flying  fast  over  the  heads 
of  himself  and  his  staff,  he  sent  Peyre  to 
General  Marmoat,  who  acted  as  comman- 
der-in-chief, with  permission  to  the  marshal 
to  demand  a  cessation  of  arms.  At  the 
same  time  Joseph  himself  fled  with  his 
whole  attendants  ;  thus  abandoning  the 
troops,  whom  his  exhortations  had  engaged 
in  the  bloody  and  hopeless  resistance,  of 
which  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  partake 
the  dangers.  Marmont,  with  Moncey,  and 
the  other  generals  who  conducted  tiie  de- 
fence, now  saw  all  hopes  of  making  it  good 
at  an  end.  The  whole  line  was  carried,  ex- 
cepting the  single  post  of  Montmartre,  which 
was  turned,  and  on  the  point  of  being  storm- 
ed on  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front  ;  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  had  occupied 
Charenton,  with  its  bridge  over  the  Marno, 
and  pushing  forward  on  the  high-road  from 
thence  to  Paris,  his  advanced  posts  were 
already  skirmisiiing  at  the  barriers,  called 
the  Trone  ;  and  a  party  of  Cossacks  had 
been  with  difficulty  repulsed  from  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Antoine,  on  which  they  made  a 
Ilourra.  The  city  of  Paris  ij5  merely  sur- 
rounded   by  an  ordinary    wall,  to  preven< 
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smuggling  The  barriers  are  not  much  stron- 
ger than  any  ordinary  turnpike-gate,  and  the 
Blockade  with  which  they  had  been  barrica- 
ded couid  have  been  cleared  away  by  a  few 
blows  of  the  pioneers'  axes.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  heiijhts  commanding  the  city, 
Montmartre  excepted,  were  in  complete 
possession  of  the  enemy  5  that  a  bomb  or 
two,  thrown  probably  to  intimidate  the 
citizens,  had  already  fallen  in  the  F'aux- 
bourg-Montmartre  and  the  Chaussee  d'.\n- 
tin  ;  and  that  it  was  evident  that  any  at- 
tempt to  protract  the  defence  of  Paris,  must 
be  attended  with  utter  ruin  to  the  town  and 
Its  inhabitants.  Marshal  Marmont,  influ- 
enced by  these  considerations,  despatched 
a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Barclay  de  Tolli, 
requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to 
arrange  the  terms  on  which  Paris  was  to  be 
surrendered.  The  armistice  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  Montmartre,  the  only  de- 
fensible part  of  the  line  which  the  French 
still  continued  to  occupy,  should  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  iTie  allies.   Deputies  were  appoint- 


ed on  both  sides,  to  adjust  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. These  were  speedily  settled.  The 
French  regular  troops  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  Paris  unmolested,  and  the  me- 
tropolis was  next  day  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  allied  sovereigns,  to  whose  generosity 
it  was  recommended. 

Thus  ended  the  assault  of  Paris,  after  a 
bloody  action,  in  which  the  defenders  lost 
upwards  of  4000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  allies,  who  had  t-o  storm  well-defended 
batteries,  redoubts,  and  entrenchments,  per- 
haps about  twice  the  number.  They  re- 
mained masters  of  the  line  at  all  points,  and 
took  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
When  night  fell,  the  multiplied  and  crowd- 
ed watch-fires  that  occupied  the  whole 
chain  of  heights  on  which  the  victors  now 
bivouacked,  indicated  to  the  astonished  in- 
habitants of  the  French  metropolis,  how 
numerous  and  how  powerful  were  the  ar- 
mies into  whose  hands  the  fate  of  war  had 
surrendered  them.     ^ 
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ranks. — Neutrality  of  the  National  Guard. — Growing  strength  and  confidence  of  the 
Royalists. —  They  issue  Proclamations,  and  White  Cockades. — Crov:ds  assemble  at 
the  Boulevards  to  loitness  the  entrance  of  the  Allies. — Mutability  of  the  French  Char- 
acter.—  The  Alliesfare  received  with  shouts  of  welcome. —  Their  Army  retires  to 
Quarters,  and  the  Cossacks  bivouac  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees. 


The  battle  was  fought  and  won  ;  but  it  re- 
mained a  high  and  doubtful  question  in 
what  way  the  victory  was  to  be  improved, 
so  as  to  produce  results  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence than  usuallv  follow  from  the  mere 
military  occupation  of  an  enemy's  capital. 
While  the  mass  of  the  inliabitants  were  at 
rest,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  anxie- 
ties of  the  day,  many  spcret  conclaves,  on 
different  principles,  were  held  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  upon  the  night  after  the  assault. 
Some  of  these  even  yet  endeavoured  to 
reorganize  the  means  of  resistance,  and 
some  to  find  out  what  modern  policy  has 
called  a  Mezzo-termine,  some  third  expedi- 
ent, between  the  risk  of  standing  by  Napole- 
on and  that  of  recalling  the  banished  family. 
The  only  middle  mode  which  could 
have  succeeded,  would  have  been  a  rcgon- 
C)  under  the  Em[)ress  ;  and  Fouche's  Me- 
moirs state,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Paris  at 
the  time,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  order  of  things  upon  such 
a  basis.  The  assertion  may  be  safoly  dis- 
puted. To  Austria,  such  a  plan  might  have 
had  some  recommendations  ;  but  to  the 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  the  other  allied 
nations,  the  proposal  would  only  have  ap- 
peared a  device  to  obtain  immediate  peace, 
and  keep  the  throne,  as  it  were,  in  commis- 
sion, that  Buonaparte  might  ascend  it  at 
his  desire.* 


*Tlio  passage  is  curious,  whether  we  regard  it 


W^e  have  the  greatest  doubts  whether, 
among  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Revolution, 
most  of  whom  had,  as  hackneyed  tools, 
lost  credit  in  the  public  eye,  both  by  loss 
of  principle  and  political  inconsistency, 
there  remained  any  w'ho  could  have  main- 
tained a  popular  interest  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Royalists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Buonapartists  on  the  other.  The  few 
who  remained  steady  to  their  democratic 

as  really  pmanatinj  from  Fouche,  or  placed  in  the 
month  of  that  active  revolutionist  by  some  ore  who 
«cll  understood  the  g£iiius  of  the  party.  "  Had  I 
been  nt  Paris  at  tliat  time,  (the  period  of  the  siege, 
namely,)  the  weight  of  my  influeiife,  doubtless, 
and  my  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of 
every  party,  would  have  enabled  me  to  give  these 
extraordinary  events  a  very  different  direction.— 
My  preponderance,  and  the  promptness  of  my  decis- 
ion, would  have  predominated  over  the  more  slow 
and  mysterious  influence  of  Talleyrand.  That  el- 
ev;iied  personage  could  not  have  made  his  way  un- 
less (ve  had  been  harnessed  to  the  s'lme  car.  I 
would  liave  revealed  to  him  the  ramilications  of 
my  political  plan,  and  in  spite  of  the  odious  policy 
of  Savary,  the  ridiculous  government  of  Camba- 
ceres,  the  lieutenancy  of  the  puppet  Joseph,  and 
the  base  spirit  of  the  Senate,  we  would  hare  breath- 
ed new  life  into  the  carcase  of  the  Revolution,  and 
these  degraded  patricians  would  not  have  thought 
of  acting  exclusively  for  their  own  interests.  By 
our  united  impulse,  we  would  have  pronounced  be- 
fore the  interference  of  any 'foreign  influence,  Ibe 
dethr<inement  of  Napoleon,  and  proclaimed  the 
Regency,  of  which  I  h.ad  already  traced  the  basis 
This  conclusion  was  the  only  one  which  coul  1  bavt 
preserved  the  Revolution  and  its  principles." 
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fu-inciples,  Napoleon  had  discredileii  and 
Ihrowii  into  the  shade  ;  and  he  had  render- 
ed many  of  the  others  still  more  inethcient, 
by  showing  that  they  were  accessible  to 
br<ibcry  and  to  ambition,  and  that  ancient 
demagogues  could,  without  much  trouble, 
be  tru.ismuted  into  supple  aad  obsecjuious 
courtiers.  Their  day  of  power  and  inter- 
est was  past,  and  the  exaggerated  vehe- 
mence of  their  democratic  opinions  had  no 
longer  any  etfect  on  the  lower  classes,  who 
were  in  a  great  proportion  attached  to  the 
empire. 

The  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  long  combining  and  extending  their 
elforts  and  opinions,  which  gained,  chietly 
among  the  higher  orders,  a  sort  of  fashion 
which  those  of  the  democrats  had  lost. 
TaHeyrand  was  acceptable  to  them  as  him- 
self noble  by  birth,  and  he  knew  better 
than  any  one  how  to  apply  the  lever  to  un- 
fasten the  deep  foundations  of  Napoleon's 
power.  Of  his  address,  though  not  suc- 
cessful in  the  particular  instance,  Las  Ca- 
sas  gives  us  a  curious  specimen.  Talley- 
rand desired  to  sound  the  opinion  of  De- 
cres.  about  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  which 
we  are  treating.  He  drew  that  minister  to- 
wards the  chimney,  and  opening  a  volume 
of  Montesquieu,  said,  as  if  in  the  tone  of 
an  ordinary  conversation,  "  1  found  a  pas- 
sage here  this  morning,  which  struck  me  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  :  here  it  is,  in  such 
a  book  and  chapter,  page  so  and  so.  When 
a  prince  has  raided  liimself  above  all  laws, 
when  his  tyranny  becomes  insupportable, 
there  remains  nothing  to  the  oppressed  sub- 
ject except " 

"It  is  quite  enough,"  said  Decres,  plac- 
ing his  hand  upon  Talleyrand's  mouth,  "  I 
will  hear  no  more.  Shut  your  book."  And 
Talleyrand  closed  the  book,  as  if  nothing 
remarkable  had  happened. 

yVn  agent  of  such  extraordinary  tact  was 
not  frequently  baffled,  in  a  city,  and  at  a 
time,  when  so  many  were,  from  hope,  fear. 
love,  hatred,  and  all  the  other  strongest 
passions,  desirous,  according  to  the  Roman 
phrase,  of  a  new  state  of  things.  He  had 
been  unceasingly  active,  and  eminently 
successful,  in  convincing  the  Royalists, 
that  the  King  must  purchase  the  recovery 
of  his  authority  by  consenting  to  place  tlit; 
monarchy  on  a  constitutional  footing;  and 
m  persuading  another  class,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  was  the  most  fa- 
vourable chance  for  the  settlement  of  a 
free  system  of  government.  Nor  did  this 
accomplished  politician  limit  his  efforts  to 
those  who  had  loyalty  to  be  awakened,  and 
a  love  of  liberty  to  be  rekindled,  but  ex- 
tended them  through  a  thousand  ramifica- 
tions, through  every  class  of  persons.  To 
the  bold  he  offered  an  enterprise  requiring 
courage  ;  to  the  timid,  (a  numerous  class 
at  the  time)  he  showad  the  road  of  safety  ; 
to  the  ambitious,  the  prospect  of  gaining 
power;  to  the  guilty,  the  assurance  of  in- 
demnity and  safety.  He  had  inspired  reso- 
lution even  into  the  councils  of  the  allies. 
A  note  from  him  to  the  F.mperor  Alexan- 
der in  the  following  words,  is  said  to  have 
determined  that  Prince  to  persevere  in  the 


march  upon  Paris.  "You  venture  nothing," 
said  that  laconic  billet,  "when  you  may 
safely  venture  everything — Venture  once 
more." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Talleyrand 
wrought  in  this  deep  intrigue  without  ac- 
tive coadjutors.  The  Abbe  de  Pradt,  whose 
lively  works  have  so  often  given  some  in- 
terest to  our  pages,  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  transactions  of  that  busy  period,  and 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  Bourlions  against 
that  of  his  former  master.  Bournonville 
and  other  senators  were  engaged  in  the 
same  cabals. 

'J'he  Royalists,  on  their  own  part,  were 
in  the  highest  state  of  activity,  and  prepar- 
ed to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  obtain 
the  mastery  of  the  public  spirit.  At  this 
most  critical  moment  all  was  done,  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Chateaubriand,  which  eloquence 
could  effect,  to  ajipeal  to  the  affections, 
perhaps  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled,  Buon- 
aparte and  the  Bourbons.  This  vigorous 
and  affecting  comparison  between  the  days 
when  France  was  in  peace  and  honour  under 
her  own  monarchs,  contrasted  with  those 
in  which  Kurope  appeared  in  arms  under 
her  walls,  had  been  written  above  a  month, 
and  the  manuscript  was  concealed  by  Ma- 
dame de  Chateaubriand  in  her  bosom.  It 
was  now  privately  printed.  So  was  a  proc- 
lamation by  Monsieur,  made  in  the  name 
of  his  brother,  the  late  King  of  France. 
Finally,  in  a  private  assembly  of  the  prin- 
cipal Royalists,  amongst  whom  were  the 
illustrious  names  of  Rohan,  Rochefoiicault, 
Montmorency,  and  Noailles,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, to  learn,  if  possible,  their  intention. 
Monsieur  Douhet,  the  gentlemen  intrusted 
with  this  communication,  executed  his  mis- 
sion at  the  expense  of  considerable  person- 
al danger,  and  returned  into  Paris  with  the 
answer,  that  the  allies  had  determined  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  dictating  to  France 
respecting  any  family  or  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  although  they  would  most 
joyfully  and  willingly  acknowledge  the 
Bourbons,  yet  it  could  only  be  m  conse- 
quence of  a  public  declaration  in  their  fa- 
vour. At  the  same  time.  Monsieur  Dou- 
het was  furnished  with  a  proclamation  of 
the  allies,  signed  .Schwauzenberg,  which, 
without  mentioning  the  Bourbons,  was 
powerfully  calcul-ted  to  serve  their  cause. 
It  declared  the  friendly  intention  of  the  .al- 
lies towards  France,  and  represented  the 
power  of  the  government  which  now  op- 
pressed them,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  in- 
stant peace.  The  allied  sovereigns,  it  was 
stated,  sought  but  to  see  a  salutary  govern- 
ment in  France,  who  would  cement  the 
friendly  union  of  all  nations.  It  belonged 
to  the  city  of  Paris  to  pronounce  their 
opinion,  and  accelerate  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Furnished  with  this  important  document, 
which  plainly  indicated  the  private  wishe9 
of  the  allies,  the  Royalists  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  on  the  mornins  of  March 
31st.  It  was  at  first  designed  thoy  should 
assemble  Gve  hundred  gentlemen  in  arm»; 
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out  this  plan  was  prudently  laid  aside,  and 
they  determined  to  relinquish  all  appear- 
ance of  force,  and  address  the  citizens  only 
ty  means  of  persuasion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  Im- 
perial government  were  not  idle.  The  con- 
duct of  the  lower  classes,  during  the  battle 
on  the  heights,  had  assumed  an  alarming 
character.  For  a  lime  they  had  listened 
with  a  sort  of  stupitied  terror  to  the  distant 
thunders  of  the  fight,  beheld  the  wounded 
and  fugitives  crowd  in  at  the  barriers,  and 
gazed  in  useless  wonder  on  the  hurried 
march  of  troops  moving  out  in  haste  to  re- 
inforce'the  lines.  At  length  the  numerous 
crowds  whicli  assembled  in  the  Boulevards, 
and  particularly  in  the  streets  near  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  assumed  a  more  active  appear- 
ance. There  began  to  emerge  from  the 
suburbs  and  lanes  those  degraded  members 
of  the  community,  whose  slavish  labour 
is  only  relieved  by  coarse  debauchery,  in- 
visible for  the  most  part  to  the  more  de- 
cent classes  of  society,  but  whom  periods 
ef  public  calamity  or  agitation  bring  into 
view,  to  add  to  the  general  confusion  and 
tfcror.  They  gather  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, as  birds  of  ill  omen  and  no.xious  reptiles 
are  said  to  do  at  the  rising  of  a  tropical 
hurricane  ;  and  their  fellow-citizens  look 
with  equal  disgust  and  dread  upon  faces 
and  figures,  as  strange  to  them  as  if  they 
had  issued  from  some  distant  and  savage 
land.  Paris,  like  every  great  metropolis, 
has  her  share,  and  more  than  her  share,  of 
this  unwholesome  population.  It  was  the 
frantic  convocations  of  this  class  which 
had  at  once  instigated  and  carried  into  ef- 
fect the  principal  horrors  of  the  Revolution, 
and  they  seemed  now  resolvsd  to  signalize 
its  conclusion  by  the  destruction  of  the 
capital.  Most  of  these  banditti  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  Buonaparte's  police, 
and  were  stimulated  by  the  various  arts 
which  his  emissaries  employed.  At  one 
time  horsemen  galloped  through  the  crowd, 
exhorting  them  to  take  arms,  and  assuring 
them  that  Buonaparte  had  already  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  allies.  Again  they  were 
told,  that  the  King  of  Pr"ssia  was  made 
prisoner,  with  a  column  oi  iO,000  men.  At 
other  times,  similar  emissaries,  announcing 
that  the  allies  had  entered  the  suburbs,  and 
were  sparing  nei'her  sex  nor  age,  exhorted 
i^'Z  citizens,  by  placards  pasted  on  the 
walls,  to  shut  their  shops  and  prepare  to 
defend  their  houses. 

This  invitation  to  make  the  last  earthly 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  a  military  despot,  lo 
which  Zaragossa  had  submitted  in  defence 
of  lier  national  independence,  svas  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants.  A  free  slate  has 
millions  of  necks,  but  a  despotic  govern- 
ment is  in  the  situation  desired  by  the  Im- 
perial tyrant — it  has  but  one.  When  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  had 
Jost  his  ascendencv,  no  shop-keeper  in  Pa- 
ris was  fool  viiough  to  risk  in  his  cause  his 
shop,  his  family,  and  his  life,  or  to  consent 
to  measures  for  preserving  the  capital, 
which  were  to  commence  by  abandoning  to 
the  allied  troops  and  the  scum  of  their  own 
population  all  that  was,  to  him  individually, 


worth  fighting  for.  The  placards  we  havo 
mentioned  were  pulled  down,  therefore,  as 
fast  as  they  were  pasted  up  ;  and  there  was 
an  evident  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
belter  class  of  citizens  and  the  national 
guards,  to  discourage  all  counsels  which 
tended  to  stimulate  resistance  to  the  des- 
perate extremity  therein  recommended. 

Nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  capital 
continued  very  alarming,  the  lower  classes 
exhibiting  alternately  the  symptoms  of  pan- 
ic terror,  of  fury,  and  of  despair.  They  de- 
manded arms,  of  which  a  few  were  distrib- 
uted to  them  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
had  Napoleon  arrived  among  them  in  the 
struggle,  there  would  have  been  a  dreadful 
battle,  in  which  Paris,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Moscow. — 
But  when  the  cannonade  ceased,  and  the 
flight  of  Joseph,  and  the  capitulalif)n  of  the 
city  became  publicly  known,  this  conflict 
of  jarring  passions  died  away  into  silence, 
and  the  imperturbable  and  impassive  com- 
posure of  the  national  guard  maintained  the 
absolute  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  Royalists 
were  seen  in  groups  in  the  Place  Lonis 
Quinze,  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 
Boulevards,  and  other  public  places.  They 
distributed  the  proclamations  of  the  allies, 
and  raised  the  long-forgotten  ery  of  Vwe  le 
Roi  !  At  first,  none  save  those  encraued  in 
the  perilous  experiment,  durst  echo  back  g 
signal  so  dangerous ;  but  by  degrees  thf 
crowds  increased,  the  leader^  got  on  horse 
back_  and  distributed  white  cockades,  lilies 
and  other  emblems  of  loyalty,  displayir. 
banners,  at  the  same  time,  made  out  or 
their  own  handkerchiefs.  The  ladies  of 
their  partv  came  to  their  assistance.  The 
Princess  of  Leon,  Vicomptesse  of  Chateau- 
briand, Comptesse  of  Choiseuil,  and  other 
women  of  rank,  joined  the  procession,  dis 
tributing  on  all  hands  the  emblems  of  their 
party,  and  tearing  their  dress  to  make  while 
cockades,  when  the  regular  stock  was  ex- 
hausted. The  better  class  of  the  bourgeois 
began  to  catch  the  flame,  and  remembered 
their  old  royalist  opinions,  and  by  whom 
they  were  defeated  on  the  celebrated  day 
of  the  Sections,  when  Buonaparte  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  National  Guard.  Whole  picquets 
begin  to  adopt  the  white,  instead  of  the 
three-coloured  cockade;  yet  the  voices 
were  far  from  unanimous,  and  on  many 
points  parties  of  diflerent  principles  met 
and  skirmished  together  in  the  streets. 
But  the  tendency  to  discord  was  diverted, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Parisians,  of  all 
classes  and  opinions,  suddenly  fixed  upon 
the  imposing  and  terrible  spectacle  of  the 
army  of  the  allies,  which  now  began  to 
enter  the  city. 

The  Sovereigns  had  previously  received, 
at  the  village  of  Pantiii,  the  magistrates  of 
Paris,  and  .Mexander  had  expressed  himself 
in  language  still  more  explicit  than  tliat  of 
their  proclamation.  He  made  war.  he  said, 
on  Napoleon  alone  •,  one  who  had  been  his 
friend,  but  relinquished  that  character  to 
become  his  enemy,  and  inflict  on  his  em- 
pire great  evils.     He   was   not,    however 
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come  to  retaliate  those  injuries,  but  to 
make  a  secure  peace  with  any  government 
which  France  iniglit  select  for  herself.  "  I 
»m  at  peace,"  said  the  lOmperor,  "  with 
France,  and  at  war  with'' Napoleon  alone." 

These  gracious  expressions  were  receiv- 
ed with  the  more  gratitude  by  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  that  they  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  Russian  Prince  as  a  barbarous  and 
vindictive  enemy.  The  measure  of  restor- 
ing the  Bourbons  seemed  now  to  be  regard- 
ed by  almost  every  one,  not  particularly 
connected  with  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon, 
like  a  haven  on  the  leeward,  unexpectedly 
open  to  a  tempest-tossed  and  endangered 
vessel.  There  was  no  loss  of  honour  in 
adopting  it,  since  the  French  received  back 
their  own  royal  family — there  was  no  com- 
pulsion since  they  received  them  upon 
their  own  free  choice.  They  escaped  from 
a  great  and  imminent  danger,  as  if  it  had 
been  by  a  bridge  of  gold. 

.An  immense  ciowd  filled  the  Boulevards, 
(a  large  wide  open  promenade,  which,  un- 
der a  variety  of  distinctive  names,  forms  a 
circuit  round  the  city.)  in  order  to  witness 
the  entrance  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  and 
Iheir  army,  whom,  in  the  succession  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  this  mutable  people  were 
disposed  to  regard  as  friends  rather  than  en- 
emies,— a  disposition  which  increased  until 
it  amounted  to  enthusiasm  for  the  persons 
of  those  princes,  against  whom  a  bloody 
battle  had  been  fought  yesterday  under  the 
walls  of  Paris,  in  evidence  of  which  mor- 
tal strife,  there  still  remained  blackening 
in  the  sun  the  unburied  thousands  who  had 
fallen  on  both  sides.  There  was  in  this  u 
trait  of  national  character.  .\  Frenchman 
submits  with  a  good  grace,  and  apparent  or 
real  complaisance,  to  that  which  he  cannot 
help  ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  his 
philosophy,  that  it  entitles  him  afterwards 
to  pleaa  that  his  submission  flowed  entirely 
from  good-will,  and  not  from  constraint. 
Many  of  those  who,  on  the  preceding  day, 
were  forced  to  fly  from  the  heights  which 
defended  Paris,  thought  themselves  at  lib- 
erty next  morning  to  maintain,  that  the  al- 
lies had  entered  the  capital  only  by  their 
consent  and  permission,  because  they  had 
joined  in  the  plaudits  which  accompanied 
their  arrival.  To  vindicate,  'therefore, 
their  city  from  the  disgrace  of  being  enter- 
ed by  force,  as  well  as  giving  way  to  the  re- 
al enthusiasm  which  was  suddenly  inspired 
oy  the  exchange  of  the  worst  evils  which  a 
conquered  people  have  to  dread   for  the 


promised  blessings  of  an  honourabJe  peace 
and  internal  concord,  the  Parisians  receive4 
the  Kinperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  with  such  general  and  unremitting 
plaudits,  as  might  havfi  accompanied  their 
triumphal  entrance  into  their  own  capitals. 
Even  at  their  first  entrance  within  the  bar- 
riers, we  learn  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart's 
official  despatch,  the  crowd  was  already  so 
enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  so 
great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward  ; 
but  before  the  monarchs  had  reached  the 
porte  St.  Martin  to  turn  on  the  Boulevards, 
there  was  a  moral  impossibility  of  proceed- 
ing; all  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled  and 
concentrated  in  one  spot — one  spring  evi 
dently  directed  all  their  movements.  They 
thronged  around  the  monarchs,  with  the 
most  irnanimous  shouts  of  •'  Vive  V Empe- 
reur  Alexandre  ! —  Vive  le  Roi  de  Pnisse  !" 
mingled  with  the  loval  exclnmation^ 
"Vive  le  Roi — Vive  Louis  XVIII! — 
Vivent  les  Bourbons  !"  To  such  unexpect- 
ed unanimity  might  be  applied  the  words 
of  Scripture,  quoted  by  Clarendon  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasion, — "  God  had  prepared  the 
people,  for  the  thing  was  done  suddenly.' 
The  procession  lasted  several  hours,  dur- 
ing which  50,000  chosen  troops  of  the  Si- 
lesian  and  Grand  Army  filed  along  the  Bou- 
levards in  broad  and  deep  columns,  exhibit- 
ing a  whole  forest  of  bayonets,  mingled 
with  long  trains  of  artillery,  and  preceded 
by  numerous  regiments  of  cavalry  of  every 
description.  Nothing  surprised  those  who 
witnessed  this  magnificent  spectacle,  more 
than  the  high  state  of  good  order  and  regu- 
lar equipment  in  which  the  men  and  horses 
appeared.  They  seemed  rather  to  resem- 
ble troops  drawn  from  peaceful  quarters  to 
some  grand  or  solemn  festival,  than  regi- 
ments engaged  during  along  winter  campaign 
in  constant  marches  and  counter-marches, 
as  well  as  in  a  succession  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  who 
had  fought  a  general  action  but  the  d.ay 
before.  After  making  the  circuit  of  half 
of  Paris  by  the  interior  Boulevards,  the 
monarchs  halted  in  the  Champs  Elysces, 
and  the  troops  passed  in  review  before 
them  as  they  were  dismissed  to  their  quar- 
ters in  the  city.  The  Cossacks  of  the 
guard  established  their  bivouac  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  themselves,  which  may 
be  termed  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris,  and 
which  was  thus  converted  into  a  Scythian 
encampment. 
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CHAP.  XZXVII. 


Fears  of  the  Parisians. — Proceedings  of  Napoleon — He  is  informed  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Congress  at  Chatillon. — Operations  of  the  French  Cavalry  in  rear  of  the  Allies. 
—Capture  of  the  Austrian  Baron  IVeissemberg. —  7Vje  Emperor  Francis  is  nearly  sur- 


— Convtrsation  betwixt  them. — He  determines  to  proceed  to  Paris,  but  is  at  length  dis- 
suaded— and  dispatches  Caulaincourt  to  the  Metropolis,  to  receive  terms  from  the  Al- 
lied Sovereigns. — He  himself  returns  to  Fontainbleau. 


When  the  enthusiasm  attending  the  en- 
trance of  the  allies,  which  had  converted 
a  day  of  degradation  into  one  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity, begun  to  subside,  the  perilous  ques- 
tion occurred  to  those  who  found  themselves 
suddenly  embarked  in  a  new  revolution, 
Where  were  Napoleon  and  his  army,  and 
what  means  did  his  active  and  enterprising 
genius  possess  of  still  re-establishing  his  af- 
fairs, and  taking  vengeance  on  his  revolted 
capital  ?  That  terrible  and  evil  spirit,  who 
had  so  long  haunted  their  very  dreams,  and 
who  had  been  well  termed  the  Night-mare 
of  Europe,  was  not  yet  conjured  down, 
though  ibr  the  present  he  exercised  his 
ministry  elsewhere.  All  trembled  for  the 
consequence  of  his  suddenly  returning  in 
full  force,  combined  either  with  the  troops 
of  Augereau,  or  with  the  garrisons  with- 
drawn from  the  frontier  fortresses.  But 
their  fears  were  without  foundation  ;  for, 
though  he  was  not  personally  distant,  his 
powers  of  inflicting  vengeance  were  now 
limited. — We  proceed  to  trace  his  progress 
after  his  movement  eastward,  from  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Vitry  to  St.  Dizier,  which 
had  permitted  the  union  of  the  two  allied 
armies. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Caulaincourt,  who 
had  to  inform  him  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Congress  at  Chatillon,  with  the  addition, 
that  he  had  not  received  his  instructions 
from  Rheims,  until  the  diplomatists  had  de- 
parted. Those  subsequently  dispatched  by 
Count  Frochot  he  had  not  received  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon's  cavalry  com- 
menced the  proposed  operations  in  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  and  made  prisoners  some  per- 
sons of  consequence,  who  were  travelling, 
as  they  supposed,  in  perfect  security,  be- 
tween Troves  and  Dijon.  Among  tliese 
was  Baron  Weissemberg,  whohad  long  been 
the  .\ustrian  envoy  at  the  court  of  London. 
'I'he  Emperor  Francis  was  nearly  surpri.srd 
in  person  by  the  French  light  troops.  He 
was  obliged  to  fly  in  a  drosky,  a  Russian 
carriage,  attended  only  by  two  domestics, 
from  Bar-.sur-Aube  to  Chatillon,  and  from 
thence  he  retreated  to  Dijon.  Napoleon 
Bhowed  every  civility  to  his  prisoner,  Weis- 
semberg, ami  despatched  him  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  to  solicit  once  more  his  fa- 
vourable interference.  The  person  of  the 
present  King  of  France,  (then  Monsieur,) 
would  have  been  a  yet  more  important  cap- 
ture, but  the  forays  of  the  li>iht  cavalry  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  eiidan;;er  him. 

On  the  'ikli  March,  Napolooii  lialted  at 
Doule  .'cnlj  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 


gain  intelligence.  He  remained  there  also 
on  the  iioth,  and  employed  his  time  in 
consulting  his  maps,  and  in  dictating  new 
instructions  for  Caulaincourt,  by  which 
he  empowered  him  to  make  every  cession. 
But  the  hour  of  safety  was  past.  Upon  the 
morning  of  the  "Gth,  Napoleon  was  roused 
by  the  intelligence,  that  the  allies  had  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  his  army  under  Macdon- 
aid,  near  St.  Dizier.  He  instantly  hastened 
to  the  support  of  the  Mareschal,  concluding 
that  his  own  scheme  had  been  successt'ul, 
and  that  his  retreat  to  the  eastward  had 
drawn  after  him  the  Grand  Army  of  the  al- 
lies. The  allies  showed  a  great  number  of 
cavalry  with  flying  guns,  but  no  infantry. 
Napoleon  ordered  an  attack  on  them,  in 
which  the  French  were  successful,  the  al- 
lies falling  back  after  slight  opposition.  He 
learned  from  the  prisoners,  that  he  had 
been  engaged,  not  with  Schwartzenberg, 
but  with  Blucher's  troops.  This  was  strange 
intelligence.  He  had  left  Blucher  threat- 
ening Meau.f,  and  now  he  found  his  army 
on  the  verge  of  Lorraine. 

On  the  27th,  by  pushing  a  reconnoitring 
party  as  flir  west  as  Vitry,  Napoleon  learn- 
ed the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  that  both  the 
allied  armies  had  marched  upon  Paris  ;  and 
that  the  cavalry  with  which  he  tid  skir- 
mished, were  10,000  men  under  Winzenge- 
rode,  left  behind  by  the  allies  as  a  curtain 
to  screen  their  motions,  and  engage  his  at-- 
tention.  Every  word  in  this  news  had  a 
sting  in  it.  To  hasten  after  the  allies  to 
surprise  them  if  possible,  ere  the  cannon 
on  Montmartre  were  yet  silenced,  was  the 
most  urgent  thought  that  ever  actuated  the 
mind  even  of  Napoleon,  so  accustomed  to 
high  and  desperate  risks.  But  the  direct 
route  on  Paris  had  been  totally  c.vhausted 
of  provision,  by  the  march  and  counter- 
march of  such  large  armies.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  round  by  Troves,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  retrogade  as  far  as  Doulevent. 
Here  he  received  a  small  billet  in  cipher, 
from  the  Post-mastcr-(ieneral,  La  Valelte, 
the  first  oftici  il  communication  he  had  got 
from  the  capital  during  fen  days.  "  The 
partisans  of  the  stranger,"  these  were  the 
contents,  "  are  making  head,  seconded  by 
secret  intrigues.  The  presence  of  Napo- 
leon is  indispensable,  if  he  desires  to  pre- 
vent his  capital  from  being  delivered  to  the 
enemy.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 
The  inarcl.  was  precipitated  accordingly 

At  the  bridge  of  Doulancourt,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aube,  the  Emperor  received 
dispatches,  informing  him  that  an  assault  on 
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Paris  was  hourly  to  be  expected.  Napole- 
on dismissed  his  aid-dc-camp,  Dejean,  to 
ride  post  to  I'aris,  and  spread  the  news  of 
ois  sppedy  arrival.  lie  gave  iiini  two  bul- 
letins, describing  in  extravagant  colours  a 
pretended  victory  at  Arcis,  and  llie  skir- 
mish at  St.  l)i»ier.  He  then  advanced  to 
Troyes,  which  he  reached  on  tli.it  same 
night,  ('211th  March,)  the  Imperial  (Juard 
marching  lil\cen  leagues  in  one  day.  On 
the  30lh,  Mareschal  Macdonald  gave  to 
Berthier  the  following  sound  and  striking 
opinion  : — •'  It  is  too  late,"  he  said,  "  to  re- 
lieve Paris  ;  at  least  by  the  route  we  fol- 
low. The  distance  is  fifty  leagues  ;  to  be 
accomplished  by  forced  marches,  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  four  days  ;  and  then  in  what 
condition  for  combat  is  the  army  like  to  ar- 
rive, for  there  are  no  depots  or  magazines, 
after  leaving  Bar-sur-Seine.  The  allies  be- 
ing yesterday  at  Meaux,  must  have  pushed 

Iheir    advanced  guards  uo  to  the  barriers 

by  this  time.     There  is  no  good  reason  to 

hope  th.it  the  united  corps  of  the  Dukes  of 

Treviso  and  Ragusa  could  clieck  them  long 

enough  to  allow  us   to  come  up.     Besides, 

at  our  approach,  the  .allies  will  not  fail  to 

defend   the   passage    of  the    Marnc.     I  am 

then  of  opinion,  that  if  Paris  fall  under  the 

power  of  the  enemy,  the   Emperor  should 

direct  his  march  on  Sens,  in  order  to  re- 
treat upon  Augoreau,  unite  our  forces  with 

Lis.  and,  after  having  reposed  our  troops, 

pvc  the  enemy  battle  on  a  chosen  field.  If 

Providence  has  then  decreed  our  last  hour, 

we  will  al  least  die  with  honqur,  instead  of 

being  dispersed,  pillaged,  taken,  and  slaugli- 

tered,  bv   Cossacks."     Napoleon's   anxietv 

for  the  fate   of  his  capital   did  not  permit 

him  to  hearken  to   this   advice  ;  though   it 

seems  the  best  calculated   to  have  placed 

him  in  a  condition,  either  to  make  a  com- 
position with  the  allies,  or  to  carry  on  a  for- 
midable war  in  their  rear. 

From    'I'royes,    Napoleon    dispatched  to 

Paris  another  aid-de-camp.  General  Ciirar- 

din,  who  is  said  to  have   carried  orders  for 

defending  the  city  to  the   hast,  and  at  all 

risks, — an  accusation,  however,  which,  con- 

•idcring  the  mass  of  unimaginable  mischief 

that  such  an  order  must  have  involved,   is 

lot  to  be  received  without  more  proof  than 

we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
On  the  30lh  March,  Napoleon  left  Troyes, 

and,  finding   the  road   entirely   unoccupied 

by  the  enemy,  threw  himself  into  a  post- 
carriage,  and  travelled  on  at  full  speed  be- 
fore his  army,  with  a  very  slight  attend- 
ance.     Having  in   this  way  reanhed  Ville- 

neuve  L'.Vrchiveriue,  he  rode  to  Fontain- 

bleau  on  horseback,  and  ihousih  it  was  then 

night,   took  a  carriage  for  Paris,   Berthier 

and  C'aulaincourt  accompanying  him.     On 

reaching  an  inn.c-''.j  La  Cour  do  F'rance, 

at  a  few  miles  clist;\ice   from   I'aris.   he   at 

length  met  ample  proof  of  his   misfortune 

in  the  person  of  General  Belliard,  with  his 

cavalry.  The  fatal  intelligence  was  com- 
municated. 

Leaping    from    his    carriage,    Napoleon 

tnrned    back   with    Bell.ard,   exclaiming, — 

"  What  means  this  ?     Whv  here  with  your  j 

cavalry,  Belliard  ?     And  where  are  the  ea- 


my?" — "At  the  gates  of  Paris." — "And 
the  army  1" — "  It  is  following  me." — 
"  Where  are  my  wife  and  son  ? — where 
Mafmont  ? — where  Morticr?" — "  The  Em- 
press set  out  for  Kambouillet,  and  thence 
lor  Orleans.  The  Mareschals  are  busy 
completing  their  Hrrangemenls  at  Paris." 
He  then  gave  an  ai  count  of  the  battle  ;  and 
Napoleon  instantly  ordered  his  carriage  for 
Paris.  They  had  aircady  proceeded  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  the  road.  The  same  conver- 
sation proceeded  and  we  give  it  as  pre- 
served, because  it  marks  the  character  of 
the  principal  personage,  and  the  tone  of  his 
feeling,  much  better  than  these  can  be  col- 
lected from  his  expressions  upon  more  for- 
mal occasions,  and  when  he  had  in  view 
some  particular  purpose.* 

General  Belliard  reminded  him  there 
were  no  longer  any  troops  in  Paris.  "  It 
matters  not,"  said  Napoleon  ;  "  1  will  find 
the  national  guard  there.  The  army  will 
join  me  to-morrow,  or  tie  day  after,  and  I 
will  put  things  on  a  proper  footing." — "  But 
1  must  repeat  to  your  Majesty,  you  cannot 
go  to  Paris.  The  national  guard,  in  virtue 
of  the  treaty,  mount  guard  at  the  barriers, 
and  though  the  allies  are  not  to  enter  till 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  possible 
they  may  have  found  their  way  to  the  out- 
posts, and  that  your  M.ajesty  may  find  Rus- 
.^ian  or  Prussian  parties  at  the  gates,  or  on 
the  Boulevards." — "  It  is  all  one — I  am  de- 
termined to  go  there — My  carriage  ! — Fol- 
low me  with  your  cavalry." — "  But,  Sire, 
your  Majesty  will  •  xpose  Paris  to  the  risk 
of  storm  or  pillage.  More  than  20,000  men 
ate  in  possession  c  f  the  heights — for  my- 
self, I  have  left  the  city  in  consequence  of 
a  convention,  ar>d  cannot  therefore  return." 
— "  What  is  th  it  convention  ?  who  has  con- 
cluded it?" — '-I  cannot  tell.  Sire;  I  only 
know  from  the  Duke  of  Treviso  that  such 
exists,  and  that  I  must  marcli  to  Fontain- 
bleau." — "  What  i.s  Joseph  about  ? — Where 
is  the  Minister  at  War  V — "  1  do  not  know ; 
we  have  received  orders  from  neither  of 
them  during  the  whole  day.  Each  Mares- 
dial  acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  Thoy 
have  not  been  seen  to-day  with  the  army— • 
At  least  not  with  the  Duke  of  Treviso's 
corps." — "  Come,  we  must  to  Paris — notlu 
ing  goes  right  when  I  am  absent— they  do 
nothing  but  make  blunders." 

Berthier  and  Caulaincourt  joined  in  t-w. 
ing  to  divert  the  p^mpcror  fro.m  his  purpose. 
He  never  ceased  demanding  his  carriage 
C'aulaincourt  announced  it,  but  it  did  not 
come  up.  Napoleon  strode  on  with  hurried 
and  unequal  steps,  asking  repeated  ques- 
tions concerning  what  had  been  already  ex- 
plained. "  You  should  have  held  out  lon- 
ger," he  said,  "  and  tried  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  army.  You  shoul'  >-e  rais- 
ed Paris,  which  cannot  surely  Ij/.o  ine  en- 
trance of  the  Russians.  Vou  should  h?ve 
put  in  motion  the  national  guard,  who<:« 
disposition  is  good,  and  intru.sted  to   them 

■*  Ft  i«  lftk<?n  from  a  work  which  has  rcmarkabla 
tmcc-<i  i.r  aiilhi!nticily,  General  KoohN  iMonviirea, 
pour  icivir  I'l  I'Hiatuiro  du  li  Onmpmnn  do  1^14. 
.>^o  aUk,  .Momi.ira  of  the  OpctiUons  i.llho  Allied 
Ariniu3,  alit  ady  quoted 
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the  defence  of  tlie  fortifications  which  the 
minister  has  caused  to  be  erected,  and 
which  are  well  furnished  with  artillery. 
Surely  the  citizens  could  have  defended 
these,  while  Uie  troops  of  the  line  fought 
upon  the  heights  and  in  the  plain?" — "I 
repeat  to  you,  Sire,  that  it  was  impossible. 
The  arn)y  of  15,00t'  or  18,000  men  has  re- 
sisted one  of  100,000  for  four  hours,  expect- 
'  tg  your  arrival.  There  was  a  report  of  it 
s\  the  city,  which  spread  to  the  troops, 
rhcy  redoubled  their  exertions.  The  na- 
tional guard  has  behaved  extremely  well, 
both  as  sharp-shooters  and  in  defence  of 
the  wretched  redoubts  which  protected  the 
barriers.'' — •'  It  is  astonishing.  How  many 
cavalry  had  you  ?" — "  Eighteen  hundred 
horse,  Sire,  including  the   brigade  of  Dau- 

tencour." "  Montmartre,   well    fortified 

end  defended  by  heavy  cannon,  should  have 
been  impregnable." — "  Luckily,  Sire,  the 
enemy  were  of  your  opinion,  and  approach- 
ed the  heights  wiCi.  much  caution.  But 
tiiere  was  no  occasion,  we  had  not  above 
ceven  six-pounders.'' — "  What  can  they 
Iiave  made  of  my  artillery  ?  I  ought  to 
}iave  had  more  than  two  hundred  guns,  and  , 
ammunition  to  serve  them  for  a  month." — 
'•  The  trutli  is.  Sire,  that  we  had  only  field- 
artillery,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  were  obliged 
to  slacken  our  fire  for  want  of  ammunition." 
— "  Go,  go — 1  see  every  one  has  lost  their 
eenses.  This  comes  of  employing  people 
v.ho  have  neither  common  sense  nor  ener- 
gy. Well  !  Joseph  imagines  himself  ca- 
pable of  conducting  an  army  :  and  ('larke,  a 
mere  piece  of  routine,  gives  himself  the  airs 
of  a  great  minister ;  but  the  one  is  no  better  | 

than  a ,  and  the  other  a ,  or  a 

traitor,  for  I  begin  to  believe  what  Savary  | 


said  of  him." — The  conversation  going  on 
in  this  manner,  they  had  advanced  a  mile 
farther  from  the  Cour  de  France,  when  they 
met  a  body  of  infantry  under  Genera!  Cu- 
rial.  Napoleon  inquired  after  the  Duke 
of  Treviso,  to  whose  corps  d'armee  thej 
belonged,  and  was  informed  he  was  still 
at  Paris. 

It  was  then,  that,  on  the  pressing  remon- 
strances of  his  officers,  who  saw  that  in 
going  on  to  Paris  he  was  only  rushing  on 
deatn  or  captivity,  Napoleon  at  length  turn- 
ed back  ■  and  having  abandoned  the  strong 
indexible  impulse  which  would  have  car- 
ried him  thither  at  all  adventures,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  fate  as  decided,  or 
at  least  to  have  relaxed  consider.ibly  in  the 
original  vehemence  which  he  opposed  to 
adversity. 

He  returned  to  the  Cour  de  France,  and 
gave  orders  for  disposing  the  forces,  as  they 
should  come  up,  on  the  heights  .^f  Longju- 
meau,  behind  tlie  little  river  of  Kssonne. 
Desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  renesving  tho 
negotiation  for  peace,  which,  on  successes 
of  an  ephemeral  description,  he  had  broken 
off  at  Chatillon.  Napoleon  dispatched  Cau- 
laincourt  to  Paris,  no  longer  to  negotiates 
but  to  receive  and  submit  to  such  terms  aj 
the  allied  Sovereigns  might  be  inclined  to 
impose  upon  him.  He  returned  to  Fon» 
tainbleau  the  same  night.  He  d'd  sot  take 
possession  of  anv  of  the  rooms  of  state, 
but  chose  a  private  and  more  retired  apart- 
ment. Among  the  many  strange  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  in  that  ven- 
erable and  ancient  palace,  its  \vk\\i  were 
now  to  witness  one  the  most  extraordin- 
ary. 


CHAP.   XXXVIII. 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  issue  a  Prnclamnlion  that  they  tinll  not  treat  with  Buonaparte.— 
A  I'rncisional  (Government  is  named  Ijy  the  Conservatice  Senate,  loho  also  dccrca  the 
forfeitute  of  Nupolcon.—  This  decree  is  sanctioned  b;/  d;clarations  from  all  tlie  Pub- 
lic liodies  in  Paris.— The  legalH.y  of  these  pruceedini^s  discitsspd.—Feelinf;s  toward* 
Napoleon,  of  the  l.oiocr  Classes,  and  of  the  Military.— On  4th  April,  Buonaparte 
issues  a  document,  abdicating  the  throne  of  France.— His  subsequent  agitation,  and 
tcisk  to  continue  the  war. —  The  deed  is  finally  dispatched. 


While  Napoleon  breathed  nothing  save 
\  llie  desire  of  recovering  by  war  what  war 
had  taken  from  him,  or  at  least  that  of  mak- 
inijsuch  a  peace  as  .should  leave  him  at  the 
head  of  the  French  government,  political 
events  were  taking  place  in  Paris  which 
pointed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  his 
power. 

His  great  military  talents,  together  with 
his  extreme  inllexibility  of  temper,  hud 
firmly  imjiressed  the  allied  monarchs  with 
the  belief,  that  no  lasting  peace  could  be 
made  in  I'/Tope  while  he  remained  at  the 
liead  of  the  French  nation.  Every  conces- 
sion which  he  had  seemed  willing  to  make 
at  (lifieieul  times,  had  been  wrung  from 
him  by  increasing  dilliculties,  and  was  yield- 
ed with  such  extreme  reluctance,  as  to  in- 
fer the  strongest  siisjiicion  tliat  they  would 
all   be  again  resumed  Fhould  the  league  of 


the  allies  be  dissolved,  or  their  means  of 
opposing  his  purposes  become  weaker. 
When,  therefore,  Caulaincourt  came  to 
Paris  on  the  part  of  his  master,  with  power 
to  subscribe  to  all  and  each  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  allies,  he  was  not  indeed  ex- 
plicitly refused  audience;  but,  before  he 
was  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexantfcr,  to  whom  his  mission  was 
■addressed,  the  Sovereigns  had  come  u.ider 
engagements  which  precluded  them  alto- 
gether from  treating  with  Napoleon. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  halted,  Af- 
ter the  progress  of  the  allied  Sovereis^us 
through  the  city,  it  was  at  the  hotel  ofTal 
leyriml. ,  He  was  scarcely  arrived  there  cr« 
the  principal  royalists,  and  those  who  h.id 
acted  with  them,  waited  on  him  to  crave  an 
audience.  Resides  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
the  Kin' of  Prussia,  and  Priuco  SchwarUr* 
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berg,  were  present  General  Pozzo  di  Bor- 

|0,  Nesselrode,  Lichtcnstein,  the  Duke 
Dalberg,  Baron  Louis,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
and  others.  .Tlireo  points  were  discussed. 
I.  The  possibility  ol"  a  peace  with  Napole- 
on, upon  sufficient  guarantees.  11.  Tlie 
plan  of  a  regency.  lU.  The  restoration  of 
tbe  Bourbons. 

The  first  proposition  seemed  inadmissi- 
ble. The  second  was  carefully  considered. 
It  was  particularly  urged  that  the  French 
were  indifferent  ti>  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons— that  the  allied  nionarchs  would  ob- 
serve no  mark  of  recollection  of  them  ex- 
hibited by  the  people  of  I'Vance — and  that 
the  armv  seemed  peculiarly  averse  to  them. 
The  united  testimony  of  the  French  gentle- 
men present  was  offered  to  repel  these 
doubts;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
llie  third  proposition, — the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  family,  and  the  ancient  limits, 
— should  be  the  terms  adopted  for  the  set- 
tlement of  France.  A  proclamation  w;is  ini* 
mediately  dispersed,  by  which  the  Sove- 
reigns made  known  their  determination  not 
to  treat  with  Buonaparte  or  any  of  his 
family. 

But  more  formal  evidence,  in  the  shape 
of  legal  procedure,  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  desire  of  the  French  people  to 
coincide  in  the  proposed  change  of  govern- 
ment. The  public  body  which  ought  nat- 
urally to  have  taken  the  le.id  on  such  an 
important  affair,  was  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, in  wilioin  Napoleon"s  constitution 
vested  some  ostensible  right  of  interference 
when  the  state  was  in  danger  ;  but  so  far 
had  the  Emperor  been  from  recognising 
such  a  power  in  practice,  thit  the  instant 
when  the  .Assembly  assumed  the  right  of 
remonstrating  witlihim,  though  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  he  suspended  their  func- 
tions, and  spurned  them  from  the  footstool 
of  his  throne,  informing  them,  that  not  they, 
but  Hk,  was  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  and 
beside  whom  no  body  in  the  state  possess- 
ed power  and  efficacy.  This  legislative 
council,  therefore,  being  dispersed  and  pro- 
rogued, could  not  take  the  initiative  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

The  searching  genius  of  Talleyrand 
•ought  nn  organ  of  public  opinion  where  few 
would  have  looked  for  it, — in  the  (Conserv- 
ative Senate,  namely,  whose  members  had 
been  bo  long  the  tools  of  Buonaparte's  wild- 
est projects,  and  the  echoes  of  his  most  des- 
potic decrees, — that  very  body,  of  which  he 
himself  said,  with  equ  il  bitterness  and 
truth,  that  they  were  more  eager  to  yield 
up  national  rights  than  he  had  been  to  de- 
manil  the  surrender,  and  that  a  sign  from 
him  had  always  been  an  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate, who  histcned  uniformly  to  anticipate 
and  exceed  his  demands.  Yet  when,  on  the 
summons  of  Talleyrand,  who  knew  well 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  this  Senate  was 
convoked,  in  a  meeting  attended  by  aixty- 
six  of  ifieir  number,  forming  a  majority  of 
ihe  bodv.  they  at  once,  and  without  hesita- 
lion,  named  a  Provisional  Government, 
consisting  of  Talleyrand  Bournonville,  Jau- 
eoHrt,  Ualberg,  and  the  Abb^  de  Montes- 


quieu ;  men  recommended  by  talents  and 
moderation,  and  whose  names,  known  in 
the  Kevolution,  might,  at  the  same  time,  bo 
a  guarantee  to  those  who  dreaded  a  renova- 
tion of  the  old  despotic  government  with  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  race  of  kings. 

On  the  2d  and  3d  of  April,  the   a.\e  was 
laid  to   the  roots.     A   decree  of  the  Senate 
sent   forth  the   following  statement  ; — 1st, 
That  Napoleon,   after  governing  for  some 
time   with  prudence  and  wisdom,  had  vio- 
lated the  constitution,  by  raising  ta.\cs  in 
an  arbitrary  and  lawless  manner,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  his  oath. — £d,  That  he  had  ad- 
journed without  necessity  the    Legislative 
Body,  and  suppressed  a  report  of  that  assem- 
bly, besides   disowning   its  right   to   repre- 
sent the   people. — 3d,  That  he  had  publish- 
ed several  unconstitutional  decrees,  partic- 
ularly those  of  5lh  March  last,  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to   render  national   a  war,  in 
which  his  own  ambition  alone  was  interest- 
ed.— Uh,  That  he  had  violated  the  consti- 
tution by  his  decrees  respecting  state  pris- 
ons.— 5th,  That  he   had   abolished   the  re- 
sponsibility   of  ministers,   confounded   to- 
gether the  different  powers  of  the  state,  and 
destroyed  the  independence  of  judicial  au- 
thorities.— Gth,  That  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
constituting  one  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
had  been  uniformly  subjected   to  the    arbi- 
trary censure  of  his  f)olice  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  himself  had  made  u'e  of  th-e 
same  engine  to  fill  the  putilic  ear  with   in- 
vented fictions,  false  mnxims,  doctrines  fa- 
vourable to  despotism,  and  insults  upon  for- 
eign governments. — 7th,  That  he  had  caus- 
ed acts  and  reports,  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
to  be   altered  by  his  own  authority,  before 
publication. — fJth,  That  instead  of  reigning 
according  to  his  oath,  for  the  honour,  hap- 
[liness,  and  g'ory  of  the  French  nation,  he 
had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  distress- 
es of  the  country,  by  a  refusal   to  tre  it  on 
honourable  conditions — by  the  abuse  which 
he  had  made  of  the  means  intrusted  to  hiai 
in   men   and    money — by    abandoning    the 
wounded,  without  dressing  or  sustenance — 
and   by    pursuing   measures,  of  which   the 
consecjuences  have  been  the  ruin  of  towns, 
the  depopulation  of  the  country,  famine  and 
pestilence.     From  all  these  inductive  caus- 
es, the   Senate  considering  that  the  Impe. 
rial  government,  established  by  the  decree 
of  28th  Floreal,  in  the  year  XII.,  h?d  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  and  that  the  manifest  desire  of 
all  Frenchmen   was  to   obtain  an  order  of 
things,  of  which  the  first  result  should  be 
peace   and  concord  among  the  great  mem- 
bers of  the   European   family  :   Therefore, 
the  Senate  declared  and  decr-'-ed,  1st,  That 
Napoleon    Buonaparte     had    forfeited   the 
throne,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  estab- 
lished in  his  family.— 2d,  'J'liat  the  people 
and  army  of  France  were  disengaged  and 
frei.'d  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they 
had  taken  to  Napoleon  and  his  constitution. 
About  eighty   members   of  the  Legisla- 
tive  Body,  at  the  summons  of  the  Provis- 
ional   Government,   assembled   on  the   3d 
April,   and   formally  adhered  to   the  abovo 
Decree  of  F'orfeiture.     The  consequences 
of  these  bold  measures  showed,  eitlicr  tha> 
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Napoleon  had  in  riality  never  had  more 
than  a  slight  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people  oi'  France,  or  that  the  interest  they 
look  i.i  his  fortunes  had  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree destroyer,  by  the  fears  and  passions 
excited  by  the  mmediate  crisis.  Even  be- 
fore the  Senat»-  could  reduce  its  decree  in- 
to form,  the  Council-General  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine  had  renounced  Napo- 
leon's authority,  and  imputed  to  him  alone 
the  present  disastrous  state  of  the  country. 
The  decree  of  the  Senate  was  followed  bv 
declarations  from  all  the  public  bodiO'S  in 
and  around  Paris,  that  they  adhered  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  Decree  of  Forfeiture.  Numerous  indi- 
viduals, who  had  been  favoured  and  eftrich- 
ed  by  Buonaparte,  were  among  the  first  to 
join  tlie  tide  when  it  set  against  him.  But 
It  had  been  always  his  policy  to  acquire 
adherents,  by  addressing  himself  rather  to 
men's  interests  than  to  their  principles; 
and  many  of  his  friends  so  gained,  naturally 
became  examples  of  the  politic  observation, 
"  that  if  a  prince  places  men  in  wealthy  cir- 
cumstances, the  first  thing  they  think  of,  in 
danger,  is  how  to  preserve  the  advantages 
they  have  obtained,  without  regard  to  his 
fate  to  whom  they  owe  them." 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  occurred  to 
any  person  while  these  events  were  pass- 
ing, to  question  either  the  formality  or  the 
justice  of  the  doom  of  forfeiture  against 
Napoleon  ;  but  Time  has  called  out  many 
authors,  who,  gained  by  the  brilliancy  of 
Napoleon's  reputation,  and  some  of  them 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  gratitude  or  friend- 
ship, have  impugned,  more  or  less  directly, 
the  formality  of  the  Senate's  procedure,  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  their  sentence.  We, 
therefore,  feel  it  our  duty  to  bestow  some 
consideration  upon  this  remarkable  event 
in  both  points  of  view. 

The  objection  proposed  against  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Senate's  acting  as  the  organ  of 
the  people,  in  pronouncing  the  doom  of 
forfeiture,  rests  upon  the  idea,  that  the  right 
of  dethroning  the  sovereign,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  oppression  beyond  endurance,  can 
only  be  exercised  in  a  peeuliar  and  formal 
manner,  or,  as  our  law-phrase  goes,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  made  and  provided  in 
that  case."  This  see.ns  to  take  a  narrow 
view  of  the  subject.  The  right  of  redress- 
ing themselves  under  such  circumstances, 
does  not  belong  to,  and  is  not  limited  by, 
any  peculiar  forms  of  civil  government.  It 
is  a  right  which  belongs  to  human  nature 
under  all  systems  whatsoever.  It  exists  in 
every  government  under  the  sun,  from  that 
of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  most  free  re- 
public that  ever  was  constructed.  There 
is,  indeed,  much  greater  latitude  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  authority,  in  some  gov- 
ernments than  in  other?.  An  Emperor  of 
Morocco  may,  with  impunity,  bathe  his 
hands  to  the  elbows  in  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
jects, shed  by  his  own  hand;  but  even  in 
this  the  most  absolute  of  despotisms,  there 
jic  peculnr  limits  which  cannot  be  passed 
by  the  s(ivpr(!i,'ii  without  the  exercise  of 
the  natural  ri^lit  of  resistance  on  the  part 
»f  his  subjects,  although  their  system   of 


government  be  as  arbitrary  as  words  can 
declare  it  to  be,  and  the  Emperor  is  fre- 
quently dethroned  and  slain  by  his  own 
guards. 

In  limited  governments,  on  the  othcrhand, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  law  imposes 
bounds,  beyond  which  the  royal  authority 
shall  not  pass  ;  but  it  makes  no  provision 
for  what  shall  take  place,  should  a  monarch, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  II.,  transgress  the 
social  compact.  The  constitution  averts 
its  eyes  from  contemplating  such  an  event 
— indeed,  it  is  pronounced  impossible  ;  and 
when  the  emergency  did  arrive,  and  its  ex- 
trication became  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity,  it  was  met  and  dealt  with  as  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  which  had 
not  happened  before,  and  ought  never  to  be 
regarded  as  being  possible  to  occur  again. 
The  foreigner  who  peruses  our  constitution 
for  the  forms  of  procedure  competent  in 
such  an  event  as  the  Revolution,  might  as 
well  look  in  a  turnpike  aCt  for  directions 
how  to  proceed  in  a  case  resembling  that 
of  Phaeton. 

If  the  mode  of  shaking  off  an  oppressive 
yoke,  by  declaring  the  monarchy  abdicated 
or  forfeited,  be  not  a  fixed  form  in  a  regular 
government,  but  left  to  be  provided  fo.-  by 
a  convention  or  otherwise,  as  a  case  so  ca- 
lamitous and  so  anomalous  should  demand, 
far. less  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  France,  which  Buona- 
parte had  studiously  deprived  of  every  pow- 
er and  means  of  checking  the  executive, 
should  contain  a  regular  form  of  process 
for  declaring  the  crown  forfeited.  He  had 
been  as  careful  as  despot  could,  to  leave  no 
bar  in  existence  before  which  the  public 
might  arraign  him  ;  but  will  it  be  contended, 
that  the  public  had  therefore  forfeited  its 
natural  right  of  accusing  and  of  obtaining 
reiress  ?  If  he  had  rendered  the  Senate 
the  tame  drudges  which  we  have  described, 
and  prorogued  the  Legislative  Body  by  an 
arbitrary  coup  d'etat,  was  he  therefore  to 
escape  the  penalty  rf  his  misgovernment  1 
On  the  contrary,  the  nation  of  France,  like 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
1633,  was  to  proceed  as  it  best  could  in 
taking  care,  Ae  quid  detrimenti  rtipublica 
capiat.  The  Senate  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  organ  for  expressing  public  opinion, 
but  it  was  the  only  one  Napoleon  had  left 
within  reach,  and  therefore  it  was  seized 
upon  and  made  use  of.  That  it  was  com- 
posed of  men  who  had  so  long  gone  on  with 
Napoleon's  interest,  and  now  were  able  to 
keep  up  in  course  with  him  no  longer, 
made  his  misrule  even  yet  more  glaring, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case  more  evident. 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  be  enabled 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting 
tho  justice  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  pro- 
nounced against  this  eminent  man,  than 
upon  its  mere  formality.  That  we  may  ex- 
amine this  question  with  the  impartiality  it 
deserves,  we  must  look  upon  it  not  only 
divested  of  our  feelings  as  Britons,  hut  .13 
unconnected  with  the  partizans  either  of 
the  Bourbons  or  of  Buonaparte.  With  th»>se 
last  there  could  be  no  room  either  for  in- 
quiry or  conviction      The   Royalists   must 
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havr  born  convinrcil  tint  Nipoleon  doscrv- 
ed,  not  deprivation  only,  bul  death  also,  for 
usurping  the  throne  of  his  rii,'htful  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  Buonapartist,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  liold  it  cowardl}  treason  to  de- 
sert the  valiant  Kmpcror,  who  had  raised 
France  to  such  a  state  of  Eplendoui  by  his 
victories,  more  especially  to  forsake  niiii  in 
the  instant  when  Fortune  was  looking  black 
upon  his  cause.  There  could  be  no  argu- 
ment between  these  men,  save  with  their 
good  swords  in  a  fair  field. 

But  Buch  decided  sentiments  were  not 
entertained  upon  the  part  of  tlie  great  bulk 
of  the  French  nation.  A  large  number  of 
the  middle  classes,  in  particular,  remember- 
ing the  first  terrors  of  the  Kevolutioii,  had 
showed  their  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  which  gradually  assumed  a  despotic 
character,  rather  than,  by  a  renewed  strug- 
gle for  their  liberties,  to  run  the  risk  of  re- 
viving the  days  of  Terror  and  Proscription. 
It  is  in  the  person  of  such  an  individual, 
desirous  of  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his 
country,  and  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  protection  of  his  own  family  and  prop- 
erty, that  we  now  endeavour  to  consider 
the  question  of  Napoleon's  forfeiture. 

The  mind  of  such  a  person  would  natur- 
ally revert  to  '.he  period,  when  Buonaparte, 
just  returned  from  F.gypt,  appeared  on  the 
stage  like  a  deity  descending  to  unloose  a 
perplexing  knot,  which  no  human  ingenuity 
could  extricate.  Our  citizen  would  proba- 
bly^dmit  that  Napoleon  used  the  sword  a 
little  too  freely  in  severing  the  intricacies 
of  the  noose  ;  or,  in  plain  words,  that  the 
cashiering  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  was  an  awk- 
ward mode  of  ascending  to  power  in  a  coun- 
try which  still  called  itself  free.  This  feel- 
ing, however,  would  be  greatly  overbalanced 
by  recollecting  the  use  which  was  made  of 
the  power  thus  acquired  ;  the  subjugation, 
to  wit,  of  foreign  enemies,  the  extinction 
of  civil  dissensions,  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, and,  for  a  time,  of  personal  liberty 
also.  Napoleon's  having  elevated  France 
from  the  condition  of  a  divided  and  depress- 
ed country,  in  the  immediate  appreliension 
of  invasion,  into  that  of  arbitress  of  Europe, 
would  at  once  justify  committing  the  chief 
authority  to  such  able  hands,  and  excuse 
the  means  he  had  used  for  attaining  it ;  es- 
pecially in  times  when  the  violent  and  suc- 
cessive changes  under  which  they  had  long 
sutfercd,  had  made  the  nation  Wisensible  to 
irregularitiiis  like  those  attached  to  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Neither 
would  o.ir  citizen  probably  be  much  shock- 
ed at  jNapoleon's  assuming  the  crown. — 
Monarchy  was  the  ancient  go/ernment  of 
France,  and  successive  changes  had  served 
to  show  that  they  rould  not  fix  on  any  other 
form  of  constkution,  labour  how  they 
would,  which  was  endowed  with  the  same 
degree  of  permanence.  The  Bourbons  had, 
indeed,  the  claim  by  birth  to  mount  that 
throne,  were  it  to  be  acrain  erected.  But 
they  were  in  exile,  separated  by  civil  war, 
party  prejudices,  the  risk  of  reaction,  and  a 
thousand,  other  difficulties,  which  seemed 
tt  the  time  absolutely  insurmountable. — 


Runnannrte  was  Knndin?  under  the  canopy, 
he  grasped  the  regal  sceptre  in  his  hanid, 
his  assuming  the  royal  seat  passed  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Our  supposed  Parisian  has  next  to  review 
a  course  of  years  of  such  brilliancy  as  to 
balHe  criticism,  and  charm  reason  to  si- 
lence, till  the  undertakings  of  the  Emperor 
seem  to  rise  above  each  other  in  wonder, 
each  being  a  step  towards  the  completion 
of  that  stupendous  pyramid,  of  which  the 
gradationsWerc  to  be  formed  by  conquered 
provinces,  until  the  refractory  and  contu- 
macious isle  of  Britain  -should  be  added  to 
complete  the  pile,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
destined  to  stand  the  armed  form  of  JNapo- 
leon,  trampling  the  world  under  his  foot. 
This  is  tiie  noble  work  which  France  and 
her  monarch  were  in  tha  act  of  achieving. 
It  requires  the  sacrifice  m" children  or  rela- 
tives to  fill  their  ranks  ;  they  go  where  Hon- 
our calls  and  Victory  awaits  them.  These 
times,  however,  are  overclouded  ;  there 
come  tidings  that  the  stone  heaved  by  such 
portentous  exertions  so  high  up  tlie  hill,  had 
at  length  recoiled  on  him  who  laboured  to 
give  it  a  course  contrary  to  nature.  It  is 
then  that  the  real  quality  of  the  fetters, 
hitherto  gilded  over  by  success,  begins  to 
be  felt,  and  the  iron  enters  into  the  soul. 
The  parent  must  not  weep  aloud  for  the 
child — the  Emperor  required  his  service; 
— the  patriot  must  not  speak  a  word  on  pub- 
lic alTairs — the  dungeon  waits  for  him. 

While  news  of  fresh  disasters  fr<jm  .Spain 
and  Moscow  were  every  day  arriving,  what 
comfort  could  a  citizen  of  France  find  in 
adverting  to  past  victories  ?  These  had 
brought  on  France  the  hatred  of  Europe, 
the  tears  of  families,  the  ruin  of  fortunes, 
general  invasion,  and  well  nigh  national 
bankruptcy.  Every  }  tar  had  the  children 
of  France  undergone  decimation — taxes  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
francs  yearly,  had  succeeded  to  the  four 
hundred  millions  imposed  under  the  reign 
of  the  Bourbons — the  few  remaining  ships 
of  France  rotted  in  her  harboars — her  brav- 
est children  were  slaughtered  on  their  na- 
tive soil — a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out — one  half  of  France  was  over- 
run by  the  foreign  enemy.  Was  this  most 
melancholy  stale  of  the  country  brought 
about  in  defending  strongly,  but  unfortu- 
nately, any  of  the  rights  of  France  ?  No — 
She  might  have  enjoyed  her  triumphs  in 
the  most  profound  peace.  Two  wars  with 
Spain  and  Russia,  which  gave  fire  to  this 
dreadful  train  of  calamities,  were  waged 
for  no  national  or  reasonable  object,  but 
merely  because  one  half  of  Europe  could 
not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man.  Again, 
our  citizen  in<iutres,  whether,  having  com- 
mitted the  dreadful  error  of  commencing 
these  wars,  the  Emperor  has  endeavoured 
to  make  peace  with  the  parties  injured  1 
He  is  answered,  that  repeated  terms  of 
[)eace  have  been  ofTored  to  Napoleon,  upon 
condition  of  ceding  his  conquests,  but  that 
he  had  preferred  hazarding  the  king<lom  of 
Franco,  to  yielding  up  that  which  lie  termed 
his  glory,  a  term  which  he  successively 
conferred  on  whatever  possession  he  wu 
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required  to  surrender;  that  even  at  Chatil- 
on,  many  days  passed  when  he  might  have 
redeemed  himself  by  consenting  that  France 
ehould  be  reduced  within  the  limits  which 
she  enjoyed  under  the  Bourbons  ;  but  that 
the  proposal,  when  half  admitted,  had  been 
retracted  by  him  in  consequence  of  some 
transient  success  ;  and  finally,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  intractability  and  obstina- 
cy, the  allied  sovereigns  had  solemnly  de- 
clared they  would  not  enter  into  treaty 
with  liim,  or  those  who  acted  with  him. 
Our  citizen  would  naturally  look  about  for 
some  means  of  escaping  the  impending 
danger,  and  would  be  informed  that  the 
peace  which  the  allied  princes  refused  to 
Buonaparte,  they  held  out  with  ready  hand 
to  the  kingdom  of  France  under  any  other 
government.  He  would  learn  that  if  these 
terms  were  accepted,  there  was  every  pros- 
pect that  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  would 
ensue ;  if  refused,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be  a  battle  between  two 
large  armies  fought  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
which  city  was  almost  certain  to  be  burnt, 
whichever  party  got  the  advantage. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  the 
citizen  of  Paris  would  probably  be  able  to 
decide  for  himself.  But  if  he  inquired  at  a 
jurist,  he  would  be  informed  that  Napoleon 
held  the  crown  not  by  right  of  blood,  but 
by  the  choice,  or  rather  permission  of  the 
people,  as  an  administrator  boUnd  to  man- 
age for  their  best  advantage. 

Now  every  legal  obligation  maybe  unloos- 
ed in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  formed. 
If,  therefore,  Napoleon's  government  was  no 
longer  for  the  advantage  of  France,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  tended  plainly  to  her  ruin,  she 
had  a  right  to  rid  herself  of  him,  as  of  a  ser- 
vant unfit  for  duty,  or  as  if  mariners  had 
taken  aboard  their  vessel  a  comrade  intend- 
ed to  act  as  pilot,  but  who  had  proved 
a  second  Jonas,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
Bacrifice  to  appease  a  storm  which  had 
come  upon  them  through  his  misconduct. 
Upon  such  reasoning,  certainly  neither  un- 
wise nor  un|)atriotic,  the  burghers  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  had  anything  to 
lose  in  the  struggle,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  acted. 

The  lower,  or  r.'^ther  the  lowest  class  of 
inhabitants,  were  not  accessible  to  the  same 
arguments.  They  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Buonaparte  as  an  heir-loom  of  the  Repub- 
lic, of  which  he  his  been  truly  cailed  the 
heir.  His  police  had  industriously  main- 
tained connexions  amongst  them,  and  re- 
tained in  pav  and  in  dependence  on  the 
government  their  principal  leaders.  Names 
had  changed  around  men  of  that  ignorant 
condition,  without  their  feeling  their  situa- 
tion much  altered.  The  Glory  of  France 
was  to  them  as  inspiring  a  watch-word  as 
the  Rights  of  Man  had  been;  and  their 
quantum  of  sous  per  day,  when  emploved, 
as  they  freciucntly  were,  upon  the  public 
works,  was  no  bad  exchange  for  Liberty 
and  Equality,  after  they  had  arrived  at  the 
discovery  of  the  poor  cobbler,  who  ex- 
claimed,  "  Fine    Liberty,     indeeil,    that 

IcTvos  me  cobblinsi  shoes  as  she  found  me  !" 
Bulletins  and  Moniteurs,  which  trumpeted 


the  victories  of  Napoleon,  were  as  animat* 

ing  and  entertaining  to  the   inhabitants  of 

the   suburbs  as  the  speeches  of  republican 

orators;  for  in  such   triumpiis  of  a  natioa, 

the   poor   have  a  share    as    ampl"?    as   tlieir 

wealthier  neighbours.     The  evils  of  the  war 

were  also  less  felt  by  the  poor.    Their  very 

poverty  placed  them  beneath  taxation,  and 

the  children,  of  whom  they  were  bereaved 

by  the   Conscription,  they  must   otherwise 

have   parted   with,  in   all   probability,   that 

they  might  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.    In 

the  present   circumstances,   the    hatred  to 

foreigners,  proper  to  persons  of  their  class, 

came  to  aid  their  admiration  of  Buonaparte. 

In  a  battle,  they  had  something  to  gain  and 

j  nothing  to  lose,  saving  their  lives,  of  wliich 

j  their   national    gallantry   induced    tliein   to 

j  take  small   heed.     Had   Napoleon   been  in 

!  P?.ris,  he  might  have  made  much  use  of  this 

I  force.     But   in    his  absence,  the  weight  o. 

I  property,  prudently  directed,  naturally  bore 

down  the  ebullitions  of  those  who  had  only 

brute  strength  to  throw    into   the  Ix-ilance, 

and   the   overwhelming  force  of  the  allied 

army  kept  the  suburbs  in  subjection. 

The  disposiliort  of  the  military  was  a 
question  of  deep  importance.  Accustom- 
ed to  follow  Napoleon  through  every  cli- 
mate, and  every  description  of  danger,  ui>- 
questionablv  their  attachment  to  his  per- 
son was  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthu- 
siastic kind.  But  this  can  only  be  said 
in  general  of  the  regimental  officers,  and 
the  soldiers.  The  RIareschals,  and  maav 
of  the  (ienerals.  were  tired  of  this  losing 
war.  These,  with  many  also  of  the  inferi- 
or officers,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  began 
to  consider  the  interest  of  their  general, 
and  that  of  France,  as  having  become  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  It  was  from  Paris 
that  the  changes  had  emanated  by  which 
the  army  was  governed  during  every  revo- 
lutionary crisis;  and  they  were  now  re- 
quired to  engage  in  an  underlak'.ng  which 
was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  that  metropolis 
'i'o  advance  upon  the  allies,  and  fight  a  bat- 
tle under  the  capital,  was  to  e.xpose  to  de- 
struction the  city,  whose  name  to  every 
Frenchman  has  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
sound.  'I'hc  Mareschals,  in  particular,  were 
disgusted  with  a  contest,  in  which  each  of 
them  had  been  left  successively  without 
adequate  means  of  resistance,  to  stem,  or 
attempt  to  stem,  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy ;  with  the  certainty,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  held  up  to  public  censure  in  the 
next  bulletin  in  case  of  failure,  though  plac- 
ed in  circumstances  which  rendered  suc- 
cess impossible.  These  generals  were  more 
capable  than  the  army  at  large  of  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  the  war  in  which 
thev  were  likely  to  be  engaged,  and  of  ap- 
preciating the  dirticulties  of  a  contest  which 
was  to  be  maintained  in  future  without  mon- 
ey, ammunition,  or  supplies,  excepting 
such  as  should  be  extorted  from  that  part 
of  the  country  over  which  they  held  mili- 
tary possession  ;  and  this,  not  only  auainsl 
all  the  allies  now  in  France,  and  the  insur- 
gent corps  of  Royalists  in  the  west,  but  al- 
so against  a  second  or  reserved  line  of  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  Russians,  .\u8lri. 
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tns,  and  nther  allied  troops,  wliich  had  not  I  Bertrand,  and  other  officers  of  the  highest 


yet  crossed  the  fronlidr. 

Besides,  the  soldieis  with  which  an  at- 
tack upon  the  allied  army  must  have  been 
undertaken,  were  reduced  to  a  disastrous 
condition,  by  their  late  forced  marches,  and 
the  want  of  succours  and  supplies  of  every 
description  ;  the  cavalry  were  in  a  great 
measure  dismounted;  the  regiments  not 
half  complete;  the  horses  unshod;  the 
physical  condition  of  the  army  bad,  and  its 
moral  feelings  depressed,  and  unfit  for  en- 
terprise. The  period  seemed  to  have  arriv- 
ed beyond  which  Napoleon  could  not  main- 
tain his  struggle,  without  destruction  to 
himself,  to  Paris,  and  to  France.  These 
sentiments  were  commonly  eiiterlained 
among  the  French  general  olTicers.  Tliey 
felt  their  attachment  to  Napoleon  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  duty  they  owed  their 
country  by  the  late  decree  of  the  Senate, 
and  they  considered  the  cause  of  France 
as  the  most  sacred.  They  had  received  in- 
telligence from  Bournonville  of  wliat  liad 
passed  at  Paris,  and  considering  the  large 
proportion  of  the  capital  which  had  declar- 
ed against  Buonaparte,  and  that  an  assault 
on  Paris  must  have  occasioned  much  effu- 
sion of  French  blood,  and  have  become  the 
signal  of  civil  war,  the  Mareschals  and  prin- 
cipal general  officers  agreed  they  could  not 
follow  Napoleon  in  such  an  attack  on  the 
city,  or  against  the  allies'  line  of  defence 
around  it,  both  because,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  they  thought  the  attempt  despe- 
rate, considering  the  state  of  the  army,  and 
because,  in  a  political  position,  they  regard- 
ed it  as  contrary  to  their  duty  as  citizens. 

In  the  night  betwixt  the  2d  and  3d  of 
April,  Caulaincourt  returned  from  his  mis- 
eion  to  Paris.  He  reported,  that  the  allies 
persisted  in  their  determination  to  enter- 
tain no  treaty  with  Buonaparte  ;  but  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  scheme  of  a  regency 
by  the  Empress,  as  the  guardian  of  their 
son,  might  even  yet  be  granted.  Austria, 
he  stated,  was  favourable  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, and  Russia  seemed  not  irrecon- 
cilably averse  to  it.  But  the  abdication  of 
Bironaparte  was  a  preliminary  condition. 
As  this  news  circulated  among  the  Mares- 
chals, it  fixed  them  in  their  resolution  not 
to  march  against  Paris,  as,  in  their  opinion, 
the  war  ought  to  be  ended  by  this  personal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 

Buonaparte   had  not,  probably,  expect^i 


rank,  followed  the  Emperor  into  liis  apart- 
ment, and  explained  to  him  tlie  seatiinents 
which  they  entertained  on  the  subject  (if 
the  proposed  movement,  their  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  negotiate  on  the  principle  of 
personal  abdication,  and  the  positive  deter- 
mination which  most  of  them  had  formed, 
on  no  account  to  follow  him  in  an  attack 
upon  Paris. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  an  appeal  to 
officers  o(  an  inferior  rank  and  considera- 
tion, young  Seids,  who  knew  no  other  vir- 
tue than  a  determined  attachment  to  their 
chief,  through  good  or  evil,  Napoleon  might 
have  filled  up,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  vacancy  which  the  resignation  of  the 
iMareschals  must  have  created  in  his  list 
of  generals.  But  those'  who  urged  to  him 
this  unpleasant  proposal,  were  the  fathers 
of  the  war,  the  well-known  brave,  and  be- 
loved leaders  of  large  armies.  Their  names 
might  be  individually  inferior  to  his  own; 
but  with  what  feelings  would  the  public 
hear  that  he  was  deprived  of  those  men, 
who  had  been  so  long  the  pride  and  dread 
of  war  ?  and  what  was  like  to  bo  the  sen- 
timents of  the  soldiery,  upon  whom  the 
names  of  Ney,  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and 
others,  operated  like  a  w,ar  trumpet  ? 

With  considerable  reluctance,  and  after 
long  debate.  Napoleon  assufried  the  pen, 
and,  acquiescing  in  the  reasoning  pressed 
upon  him,  wrote  the  following  words,  which 
we  translate,  as  literally  as  possible,  as 
showing  Napoleon's  power  of  dignity  of 
expression,  when  deep  feeling  predominat- 
ed over  his  affectation  of  antithesis  and 
orientalism  of  composition: — 

'■The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  ob- 
stacle to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to 
his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and 
even  to  relinquish  life,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
rights  of  his  son,  from  those  of  the  Regen- 
cy in  the  person  of  the  Empress,  and  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Done  at  our  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  4th 
April,  I8U." 

Caulaincourt  and  Ney  were  appointed  to 
be  bearers  of  this  important  document,  and 
commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  allies, 
concerning  the  terms  of  accommodation  to 


this  separation  between  the  duties  of  a  sol:  |  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  lead.     Cau 


dier  and  of  a  citizen.  On  the  4th  .April, 
he  reviewed  a  part  of  his  troops,  addressed 
them  on  the  display  of  the  white  colours 
in  France  by  some  factious  persons,  re- 
minded them  that  the  three-coloured  cock- 
ade was  that  of  victory  and  honour,  and 
that  he  intended  to  march  on  the  capital, 
to  punish  the  traitors  by  whou  it  had  been 
vilified.  He  was  answered  by  shouts  of 
"  Pans,   Paris'."  and   had  no  reason  to  fear 


laincourt  was  the  personal  representative 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  Ney,  who  had  all  along 
been  zealous  for  the  abdication,  was  a  plen- 
ipotentiary proposed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Mareschals.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  wished 
to  add  Marmont;  but  he  was  absent  with 
the  troops  quartered  at  Essonne,  who,  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  were  disposed  of  in  that 
position.     Macdonald  was  suggested  as  the 


that  the  troops  would  hesitate  to  follow  him  i  third   plenipotentiary,   as  an   officer  whose 
in  his  last  effort.     The  orders  were  given    high  character  best  qualified  him  to  rcpre 


to  advance  the  Imperial  quarters  from  Fon- 
tainbleau to  Essonne. 

But  after  the  review  was  over,  Berthier. 
Ney,   Macdonald,    Caulaincourt,   Oudinot, 


sent  the  army.  Napoleon  hesitated ;  for 
though  he  had  employed  Macdonald's  tal- 
ents on  the  most  important  occasions,  he 
knew    that   the    Mareschal   dioliked   upon 
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principle  the  arbitrary  character  of  his  gov- 
ernment; and  they  had  never  stood  to  each 
other  in  rny  intimate  or  confidential  rela- 
tion. He  consulted  his  minister,  Maret. 
'•Send  the  Duke  of  Tarentum,"  replied 
the  minister.  "  He  is  too  much  a  man  of 
honour  not  to  discharge,  with  religious 
fidelity,  any  trust  which  he  undertakes." 
Marescfial  Macdonald's  name  was  added 
to  the  commission  accordingly. 

When  the  terms  were  in  tiip  act  of  being 
adjusted,  the  Mareschals  desired  to  know 
upon  what  stipulations  they  were  to  insist 
on  Napoleon's  personal  behalf.  "  Upon 
none — "  said  Buonaparte.  "  Do  what  vou 
can  to  obtain  the  best  terms  for  France  ;  for 
myself.  I  ask  nothing."  They  were  in- 
structed particularly  to  obtain  an  armis- 
tice until  the  treaty  should  be  adjusted. 
Through  the  whole  scene  Buonaparie  con-r 
ducted  himself  with  firmness,  but  he  gave 
way  to  a  natural  emotion  when  he  had  final- 


ly signed  the  abdication.  He  threw  him- 
self on  a  sofa,  hid  his.  face  for  a  few  min 
utes,  and  then  looking  up,  with  that  smile 
of  persuasion  which  he  had  so  often  founa 
irresistible,  he  implored  his  brethren  of  the 
field  to  annul  the  resolutions  thev  had 
adopted,  to  destroy  the  papers,  and  follow 
him  yet  again  to  the  contest.  "Let  iia 
march,"  he  said;  "let  us  take  the  field 
once  more  !  We  are  sure  to  beat  them, 
and  to  have  peace  on  cur  own  terms."  The 
moment  would  have  been  invaluable  to  a  his- 
torical painter.  The  Mareschals  were  deeply 
affected,  but  could  not  give  way.  They 
renewed  their  arguments  on  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  army, — on  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  soldiers  would  move  against 
the  Senate, — on  the  certainty  of  a  destruc- 
tive civil  war, — and  on  the  probability  that 
Paris  would  be  destroyed.  He  acquiesced 
once  more  in  their  reasoning,  and  permit- 
I  ted  them  to  depart  on  their  embassy. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Victor,  and  others  of  the  French  3Iareschals,  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Provisional 
Government. — Marmont  inters  into  a  separate  Convention  ;  but  as!,ists  at  the  Confer- 
ences held  at  Paris,  leaving  Souham  second  in  command  of  his  Army. —  The  Com- 
manders have  an  Interview  iviih  the  Em-peror  Alexander . — Souham  enters,  tvith  his 
Army,  into  the  lines  of  the  Allies  ;  in  consequence,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  insist  upon 
the  unconditional  Submission  of  Napoleon. — His  Behaviour  on  learning  this  result — 
arid  rehictant  acquiescence. —  The  Terms  granted  to  him — Considerations  as  to  their 
Policy. — Disapprobation  of  Lord  Custlcrcagh. —  General  desertion  of  Napoleon. — 
The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  returns  to  her  Father's  Protection. —  Death  of  Josephine. — 
Singular  Statement  made  by  Baron  Fain,  Napoleon's  Secretary,  of  the  Emperor'e 
attempt  to  commit  Suicide. — After  this  he  becomes  more  resigned. — His  Vieivs  respect- 
ing the  best  Policy  of  the  Bourbons,  as  his  successors. — Leaves  Fontainbleau,  on  his 
journey  to  Elba,  on  2Sth  April. 


■^HE  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  had 
been  directed  to  confer  with  Marmont  at 
Kssonne,  in  their  read  to  the  capital.  They 
did  so,  and  obtained  information  there 
which  rendered  their  negotiation  more 
pressing.  Several  of  the  generals  who  had 
not  been  at  Fontainbleau,  and  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  council  which  assembled  there, 
had  viewed  the  act  of  the  Senate,  adhered 
to  by  tlu!  other  public  bodies,  as  decisively 
closing  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  or  as  indi- 
cating the  commencement  of  a  civil  war. 
Most  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  the  in- 
terest of  an  individual,  whose  talents  had 
been  as  dangerous  to  France  as  the  virtues 
of  (Ja;sar  had  been  to  Rome,  ought  not  to 
be  weighed  against  the  welfare  of  the  cap- 
ital and  the  whole  nation.  Victor,  Duke 
of  nelluno,  had  upon  these  principles  giv- 
en in  his  personal  adhesion  to  the  Provis- 
ional (Jovernmcnt,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  others. 

But  the  most  important  proselyte  to  the 
royal  cause  was  the  Mareschal  Marmont. 
DulsC  of  Ragusa,  who,  lying  at  F.ssonne  with 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  formed  the 
advance  of  the  French  army.  Conceiving 
himself  to  have  the  liberty  of  other  French- 
men, to  attend  at  this  crisis  to  the  weal  of 
P'ranco,  rather  than  to  tho  interest  of  Na- 
poieon  alone,  and  with  the  purpose  of  sav- 


ing France  from  the  joint  evils  of  a  civil 
and  domestic  war,  he  made  use  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  placed,  to  give  a 
weight  to  his  opinion,  which  that  of  no  otti- 
er  individual  could  have  possessed  at  the 
moment.  Maresch.al  Marmont,  after  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Provisional  Government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  on  the  other,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
vention on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  his 
corps  d'armee,  by  which  he  agreed  to  march 
the  division  which  he  commanded  within 
the  lines  of  cantonment  held  by  the  allies, 
and  thus  renounced  all  idea  of  further  pros- 
ecuting the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mareschal  stipulated  for  tho  freedom  and 
honourable  usage  of  Napoleon's  person, 
should  he  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
lie  obtained  also  a  guarantee,  that  his  corps 
d'armee  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  into 
Normandy.  This  convention  was  signed  at 
Chevilly  upon  3d  .\pril. 

This  step  has  been  considered  as  a  de- 
fection on  the  part  of  General  Marmont; 
but  why  is  tffe  choice  of  a  side,  betwixt  the 
Provisional  Government  and  the  F-inperor, 
more  a  desertion  in  that  general  than  in 
any  other  of  the  mareschals  or  authorities 
who  presontlv  after  took  the  very  same 
step?  And  if  the  Duke  of  Ragusa"by  that 
means  put  farther  bloodslied  out  of  ques- 
tion, ought  it  not  to  be  matter  of  rejoicing 
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(to  borrow  an  expression  of  Talleyrand's  on 
a  similar  occasion,)  that  tiie  Mareschal's 
watch  went  a  few  minutes  faster  than  those 
of  his  colleagues  ? 

When  Macdonald  and  Ney  communicat- 
ed to  Marmont  that  they  were  bearcjs 
of  Napolron's  abdication,  and  that  he  was 
joined  with  them  in  commission,  that 
Mareschal  asked  wiiy  he  h;vl  not  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  witn  the  others  at  Foritain- 
blean,  and  mentioned  the  convention  which 
he  had  entered  into,  as  acting  for  himself. 
The  Duke  of  Tarenlum  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  disadvantage  which  must  arise 
frojn  any  disunion  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army.  Respecting  the 
council  at  Fontainbleau,  he  slated  it  had 
been  convened  under  circumstances  of  such 
certain  emergency,  that  there  was  no  time 
to  summon  any  other  than  those  Mareschals 
who  were  close  at  hand,  lest  Napoleon  had 
in  the  meanwhile  moved  forward  the  array. 
The  commissioners  entreated  Marmont  to 
suspend  the  execution  '.«f  the  separate  con- 
vention, and  to  come  with  them  to  assist  at 
the  conferences  to  be  held  at  Paris.  He 
consented,  and  mounted  into  ^Lareschal 
Key's  carriage,  leaving  General  Souham, 
who,  with  all  the  other  generals  of  his  di- 
vision, two  excepted,  were  privy  to  the 
convention,  in  command  of  his  corps  d'ar- 
mee,  which  he  gave  orders  should  remain 
stationary. 

When  the  Mareschals  arrived  in  Paris, 
they  found  the  popular  tide  had  set  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Bo'.'rbonsj  their  emblems 
were  everywhere  adopted  ;  and  the  streets 
resounded  with  Vive  le  Roi.  Tiie  [<opulace 
seemed  as  enthusiastic  in  their  favour  as  they 
had  been  indifferent  a  few  days  before.  All 
boded  an  unfavourable  termination  for  their 
mission,  so  far  as  respected  the  proposed 
Regency. 

The  names  and  characters  of  the  com- 
missioners instantly  obtained  their  intpj- 
duction  to  the  Emperor  .\lexander,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  his  natural  courtpsy. 
"On  the  general  subject  of  their  mission," 
he  said,  "  he  could  not  treat  but  in  concert 
with  his  allies."  But  he  enlarged  on  the 
siibject  of  Napoleon  personally.  "  He  was 
my  friend,"  he  said ;  "  I  loved  and  hon- 
oured him.  His  ambition  forced  me  into  a 
dreadful  war,  in  which  my  capital  was 
burnt,  and  the  (greatest  evils  inflicted  on  my 
dominions.  But  Ihe  is  unfortunate,  and 
these  wrongs  are  forgotten.  Have  you  n*- 
t'ling  to  propose  on  his  personal  account  ? 
I  will  be  his  "villing  advocate."  The  Mares- 
chals replied,  that  Napoleon  had  made  no 
conditions  for  himself  whatever.  The  Em- 
peror would  hardly  believe  this  until  they 
showed  him  their  instructions,  whirh  en- 
tirely rehted  to  public  affairs.  The  Empe- 
ror then  a.sked  if  they  would  hear  a  propo- 
sal from  him.  They  replied  with  siiitable 
respect  and  gratil.ide.  He  then  mentioned 
the  plan,  which  was  aflerwanls  adopted  ; 
that  Buonaparte  should  retain  the  Imperial 
title  over  a  small  territory,  wiih  an  airple 
revenue,  guards,  and  other  emblems  of  dig- 
nity. "'The  place,"  continued  the  Empc- 
•or  of  Russia,  "  may  be  Elba,  or  some  olh- 
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er  island."  With  this  annunciation  the 
commissioners  of  Buonaparte  were  dis- 
mi:?sed  for  the  evening. 

Mareschal  .Marmont  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  military  movement  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  execute,  thinking  it 
better,  doubtless,  to  move  hand  in  hand  with 
his  brethren,  than  to  act  singly  in  a  matter 
of  such  responsibility;  but  accident  precip- 
itated what  he  desired  to  delay.  Napoleon 
had  summoned  to  his  presence  Count  Sou- 
ham,  who  commanded  the  division  at  _Es- 
sonne  in  Marmont's  absence.  No  reason 
was  given  for  this  command,  nor  could  any- 
thing be  extracted  from  the  messenger, 
which  indicated  the  purpose  of  the  order. 
Souham  was  therefore  inducetl  to  suspect, 
that  Napoleon  had  gained  intelligence  of 
the  Convention  of  Chevilly.  Under  this 
apprehension,  he  c.alled  the  other  generals 
who  weie  in  the  secret  to  a  midnight  coun- 
cil, in  which  it  was  determined  to  execute 
the  Convention  instantly  bv  passing  over 
with  the  troops  within  the  lines  of  the  al- 
lies, v/ithout  awaiting  any  farther  orders 
from  Mareschal  Marmont.  The  division 
was  put  in  movement  upon  the  5th  of 
.Vpril,  about  five  o'clock,  and  marched  for 
some  time  with  much  steadiness,  the  move- 
ment being,  as  they  supposed,  designed  for 
a  flank  attack  on  the  position  of  the  allies  j 
but  when  they  perceived  that  their  progress 
was  watched,  without  being  interrupted,  by 
a  column  of  Bavarian  troops,  they  began  to 
suspect  the  real  purpose.  When  this  be- 
came known,  a  kind  of  mutiny  took  place, 
and  some  Polish  lancers  broke  ofl"  from  the 
mSin  body,  and  rode  back  to  Fontainbleau  ; 
but  the  instinct  of  discipline  prevailed,  and 
the  officers  were  able  to  bring  the  soldiery 
into  their  new  o,uarters  at  Versailles.  They 
were  not,  however,  reconciled  to  the  meas- 
ure in  which  they  huu  bee,  made  partak- 
ers, and  in  a  few  days  afte-wards  broke  out 
into  an  actual  mutiny,  which  was  not  ap- 
peased without  considerable  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  of  Buona- 
parte were  admitted  to  a  conference  with 
the  .\!lied  Sovereigns  and  Armisters  in  full 
council,  but  which,  it  m  ly  be  conjectured, 
was  indulged  to  them  more  as  a  form,  that 
the  allies  might  treat  with  due  respect  the 
representatives  of  the  French  army,  than 
with  any  piirposa  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  altering  tlie  plan  to  which  they 
had  pledged  themselves  by  a  proclamation, 
upon  the  faith  of  which  thousands  had  al- 
ready acted.  FIowcver,tho  qucslion  wheth- 
er to  adopt  the  projected  regency,  or  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  as  a  basis  of 
agreement,  was  announced  as  a  subject  of 
consideration  to  the  meeting.  The  Mares 
chals  pleaded  the  cause  ol^  the  Regeni;y. 
The  Generals  Bournf)nville  and  Dessolles 
were  heard  in  reply  to  the  commissione.-s 
from  Fontainbleau,  when,  ere  the  debate 
had  tormimtod,  news  arrived  of  the  march 
of  Marmont's  division  to  Ve.sailles.  The 
commissioners  were  .istoundcd  with  this 
unexpected  intelligence;  and  the  Emperor 
took  the  op!)ortunity  to  determine  that  the 
allies  would  not  treat  with  Buonaparte  save 
on  the  footing  of  unconditional  abdication 
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With  this  answer,  mitigated  with  the  offer  j  But  Napoleon  could  do  both  easily,  because 


of  an  independent  principality  for  their  an 
cient  conunaiider,  the  Mareschals  returned 
to  Fontainbleau  ;  while  the  Senate  busied 
themsclvr-i  to  arrange  the  plan  of  a  free 
constitution,  under  which  the  Bourbons 
were  to  be  called  to  the  throne. 

Napoleon,  in  the  retirement  of  Fontain- 
bleau, mused  on  the  future  with  little  hope 
of  advantage  from  the  mission  of  the  Mares- 
chals. He  judged  tliat  the  sovereigns,  if 
they  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a  regency, 
■  would  e.Kact  the  most  formidable  guarantees 
against  his  own  interference  with  the  gov- 
ernment; and  that  under  his  wife  Maria 
Louisa,  who  had  no  talent  for  public  busi- 
ness, France  would  probably  be  managed 
by  an  Austrian  committee.  He  again 
thought  of  trying  the  chance  of  war,  and 
might  probably  have  settled  on  the  purpose 
most  congenial  to  his  nature,  had  not  Colo- 
nel Gourgaud  brought  him  the  nevvstliat  the 
division  of  Marmont  had  passed  into  the 
enemy's  cantonments  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  April.  •'  The  ungrateful  man  1"  he  said. 
"  But  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  tlian  I  am." 
He  ought  to  iiave  been  contented  with  this 
reflection,  for  which,  even  if  unjust  to  the 
Mareschal,  every  one  must  have  had  sym- 
pathy and  excuse.  But  the  ne.\t  day  he 
published  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  army  on 
the  solemnity  of  a  military  engagement,  as 
more  sacred  than  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to 
his  country  ;  which  he  might  more  grace- 
fully have  abstained  from,  since  ail  knew 
already  to  what  height  he  carried  the  sen- 
timents of  arbitrary  power. 

When  the  Mareschals  returned,  he  listen- 
ed to  the  news  of  the  failure  of  their  negoti- 
ation, as  a  termination  which  he  had  expect- 
ed. But  to  their  surprise,  recollecting  his 
disinterested  behaviour  when  they  parted, 
he  almost  instantly  demanded  what  provis- 
ion had  been  made  for  him  personally,  and 
how  he  was  to  be  disposed  of?  They  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  proposed  he  should 
reside  as  an  independent  Sovereign,  "  in 
Elba,  or  somewhere  else."  Napoleon  paus- 
ed for  a  moment.  "  Somewhere  else  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  That  must  be  Corsica.  No, 
no — I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Corsica. 
— Elba  ?  Who  knows  anything  of  i'dba  ? 
Seek  out  some  olHcer  who  is  acquainted 
with  Elba.  Look  out  what  books  or  charts 
can  inform  us  about  Elba." 

In  a  moment  he  was  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  position  and  capabilities  ot  this  little 
islet,  as  if  he  had  never  been  Emperor  of 
Franco,  nay,  almost  of  the  world.  But  Buo- 
naparte's nature  was  egotistical.  He  well 
knew  how  little  it  would  become  an  Empe- 
ror resigning  his  crown  to  be  stipulating 
for  his  future  course  of  life;  and  h?.d  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  by  playing  his  charac- 
ter with  magnanimity,  he  might  best  excite 
a  corresponding  liberality  in  those  with 
whom  he  treated.  But  when  the  die  was 
cast,  when  his  fate  seemed  fixed,  he  ex- 
amined with   minuteness  what   he  must  af- 


he  regarded  these  two  objects  not  as  they 
diliered  from  each  other,  but  as  they  be- 
longed, or  did  not  belong,  to  himself. 

After  a  night's  consideration,  the  fallen 
Chief  took  his  resolution,  and  dispatched 
Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  once  more  to 
Paris,  to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the 
empire.  The  document  was  couched  in 
these  words: — "The  allied  powers  having 
proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is 
the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  he  declares  that  he  re- 
nounces for  himself-and  his  heirs  the  throne 
of  l>'rance  and  Italy,  because  there  is  no 
personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  it- 
self, which  he  is  not  ready  to  make  for  the 
interests  of  I'rance." 

Notwithstanding  his  having  adopted  this 
course,  Napoleon,  until  the  final  adjustment 
of  tlie  treaty,  continued  to  nourish  thoughts 
of  breaking  it  otf.  He  formed  plans  for  car- 
rying on  the  war  beyond  the  Loire — for 
marching  to  join  Augereau — for  penetrating 
into  Italy,  and  uniting  with  Prince  Eugene. 
At  one  time  he  was  very  near  again  sum- 
moning his  troops  to  arms,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  too  hastily  transmitted  by  a  gen- 
eral much  attached  to  him,  (General  Alix, 
we  believe,)  stating  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  displeased  at  the  extremities  to 
which  they  urged  his  son-in-law,  and  was 
resolved  to  support  him.  On  this  report, 
which  proved  afterwards  totally  unfounded, 
Napoleon  required  the  Mareschals  to  give 
him  back  his  letter  of  abdication.  But  the 
deed  having  been  formally  executed,  and 
duly  registered  and  delivered,  the  Mares- 
chals held  themselves  bound  to  retain  it  in 
their  own  hands,  arid  to  act  upon  it  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  France  at  this  dread- 
ful crisis. 

Buonaparte  reviewed  his  Old  Guard  in 
the- court-yard  of  the  castle  ;  for  their  num- 
bers were  so  diminished  that  there  was 
space  for  them  in  that  narrow  circuit.  Their 
zealous  acclamations  gratified  his  ears  as 
much  as  ever;  but  when  he  looked  on  their 
diminished  ranks,  his  heart  failed  ;  he  re- 
tired into  the  palace,  and  summoned  Oudi- 
not  before  him.  '•  May  I  depend  on  the 
adhesion  of  the  troops  .'" — Oudinot  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  reminded  Napoleon 
that  he  had  abdicated. — "  Ay,  but  under 
conditions,"  said  Napoleon. — •'  Soldiers  do 
not  understand  conditions,"  said  the  Mares- 
chal ;  "  they  look  upon  your  powt^r  as  ter- 
minated."— "Then  on  thatside  all  is  over," 
said  Napoleon  ;  "  let  us  wait  the  news  from 
Paris." 

Macdonald,  Caulaincourt,  and  Ney,  soon 
afterwards  arrived  at  Fontainbleau,  with  the 
treaty  which  they  had  concluded  on  the 
bases  already  announced  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  taken  the  principal 
share  in  drawing  it  up.  Under  his  sanction, 
the  commissioners  had  obtained  such  terms 
as  never  before  were  granted  to  a  dethroned 


tcrwards  consider  as  his  sole  fortune.  To  monarch,  and  which  have  little  chance  to 
turn  Ins  thoughts  from  France  to  Elba,  was  I  be  conceded  to  such  a  one  in  future,  while 
like  the  elephant  which  can  transport  the  portentous  consequences  arc  preserved 
artillery,  applying  his  trunk  to  gather  pins.  |  by   history.     By  these  conditions,  Buona- 
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parte  wjs  to  remain  Emperor,  but  his  sway 
was  to  be  limited  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  extent  twenty 
leagues,  and  containing  about  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  He  was  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe — 
was  to  be  allowed  body-guards,  and  a  navy 
on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  limits  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  to  maintain  this  state,  a  rev- 
enue of  six  millions  of  francs,  over  and 
above  the  revenues  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  were 
leltlcd  on  him.  Two  millions  and  a  half 
were  also  assigned  in  pensions  to  his  broth- 
ers, Josephine,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family, — a  revenue  more  splendid  than 
ever  King  of  England  had  at  his  personal 
disposal.  It  was  well  argued,  that  if  Buo- 
naparte djserved  such  advantageous  terms 
of  retirement,  it  was  i:ijustice  to  dethrone 
l.im.  In  other  points,  tlio  terms  of  this 
treaty  seemed  as  irreconcilable  with  sound 
policy  as  tiicy  are  with  all  former  prece- 
dents. The  name,  dignity,  military  author- 
ity, and  a'.)Solute  power  of  an  Emperor, 
conferred  on  the  potentate  of  such  Lilipu- 
tian  domains,  were  ludicrous  if  it  was  sup- 
posed tnat  Napoleon  would  remain  quiet 
in  his  retreat,  and  hazardous  if  ho  should 
seek  the  means  of  again  agitating  Europe. 

It  was  no  compliment  to  Buonaparte's 
taste  to  invest  him  with  a  poor  shadow  of 
hia  former  fortune,  since  for  him  the  most 
honourable  retirement  would  have  been 
one  which  united  privacy  with  safety  and 
competence,  not  that  which  maintained  a 
vain  parade  around  him,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  what  he  had  formerly  been.  But  time 
fatally  showed,  what  many  augured  from 
the  beginning,  thai  so  soon  as  his  spirit 
should  soar  beyond  the  narrow  circle  into 
which  it  had  been  conjured,  the  imperial 
title  and  authority,  the  assistance  of  devot- 
ed body-guards  and  experienced  counsel- 
lors, formed  a  stake,  with  which,  however 
small,  the  venturous  gamester  might  again 
enter  upon  the  hazardous  game  of  playing 
for  the  kingdoms  he  had  lost.  The  situa- 
tion of  Elba,  loo,  as  the  seat  of  his  new 
sovereignty,  so  near  to  Italy,  and  so  little 
removed  from  France,  seemed  calculated 
on  purpose  to  favour  his  resurrection  at 
some  future  period  as  a  political  character. 

The  other  stipulations  of  this  e.xlraordi- 
niry  treaty  divided  a  portion  of  revenue 
secured  to  Napoleon  among  the  members 
of  his  family.  The  most  rational  was  that 
which  settled  upon  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
son  tlie  duchies  of  Parma,  Flacentia,  and 
Guaslalla,  in  full  sovereignty.  Except  this, 
all  the  other  stipulations  were  to  be  made 
good  at  the  expense  of  France,  whose  Pro- 
visiooal  Government  were  ne\er  consulted 
upon  the  terms  granted. 

It  was  not  till  the  bad  effcoti  of  this  sin- 
gular treaty  had  been  experienced,  that  men 
inquired  why  and  on  what  principle  it  was 
first  conceded.  A  great  personage  has 
been  mentioned  as  its  original  author.  Pos- 
sessed (jf  many  good  and  highly  honourable 
qualities,  and  a  steady  i.nd  most  important 
member  of  the  great  European  confederacy, 
it  is  doing  the  mernory  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  no  injury  to  suppose,  that  he  re- 


membered his  education  under  his  French 
tjtor  La  Harpe,  and  was  notaltogetiier  freo 
from  its  effects.  With  these  there  always 
miniles  that  sort  of  showy  sensibility  which 
delights  in  making  theatrical  scenes  out 
of  acts  of  beneficence,  and  enjoying  in  full 
draughts  the  popular  applause  which  they 
are  calculated  to  excite.  The  cor.lagioua 
air  of  Paris, — the  shouts, — the  flattery, — 
the  success  to  a  point  hitherto  unhoped  for, 
— the  wish  to  drown  unkindness  of  every 
sort,  and  to  spread  a  feast  from  which  no  one 
should  rise  discontented, — the  desire,  to 
sum  all  up  in  one  word,  to  show  magna- 
nimity in  the  hour  of  success,  seem  to 
have  laid  .Alexander's  heart  more  open  than 
the  rules  of  wisdom  or  of  prudence  ought 
to  have  permitted.  It  is  generous  to  give, 
and  more  generous  to  pardon  ;  but  to  be- 
slow  favours  and  forgiveness  at  the  same 
moment,  to  secure  the  future  fortune  of  a 
rival  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  hear 
thanks  and  compliments  on  every  hand,  and 
from  the  mouths  even  of  the  vanquished, 
is  the  most  fascinating  triumph  of  a  victori- 
ous sovereign.  It  is  only  the  consequences 
which  teach  him  how  thriftless  and  unprof- 
ital)le  a  prodigality  of  beneficence  often 
proves,  and  that  in  the  attempt  so  to  con- 
duct great  national  measures  that  they  shall 
please  and  satisfy  every  one,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily encroach  on  the  rules  both  of  jus- 
tice and  wisdom,  and  may  occasion,  by  a 
thoughtless  indulgence  of  romantic  sensi- 
bility, new  trains  of  misfortune  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  other  active  parlies 
in  the  treaty  were  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  no  motive  to  scan  with  peculiar 
scrutiny  a  treaty  planned  by  his  ally  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  could  not  in  delicacy  object 
to  stipulations  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law. 

The  Mareschals,  on  the  other  hand,  glad- 
ly received  what  probably  they  never  would 
have  stipulated.  They  were  aware,  that 
the  army  would  be  conciliated  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  however  incongruous, 
which  could  be  paid  to  their  late  Emperor, 
and  perhaps  knew  Buonaparte  so  well  as  to 
believe  that  he  might  be  gratified  by  pre- 
serving the  external  marks  of  imperial  hon- 
our, though  upon  so  limited  a  scale.  There 
was  one  power  whose  representative  fore- 
saw the  evils  which  such  a  treaty  might 
occasion,  and  remonstrated  against  them. 
But  the  evil  was  done,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  treaty  adjusted,  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  came  to  Paris.  Finding  thai  the 
Emperor  of  Prussia  had  acted  for  the  best, 
in  the  name  of  the  other  allies,  the  English 
minister  refrained  from  risking  the  peace 
which  had  been  made  in  such  urgent  cir- 
cumstances, by  insisting  upon  his  objee- 
tions.  He  refused,  however,  on  the  part 
of  his  government,  to  become  a  party  to 
the  treaty  farther  than  bv  acceding  t'"'  it  so 
far  as  the  territorial  arrangements  were  con- 
cerned; but  he  particularly  declined  to  ac- 
knowledge, on  the  part  of  England,  the  title 
of  Emperor,  which  the  treaty  conferred  on 
Najoleon. 

Yet  when  we  have  expressed  with  free- 
dom all  the  objections  to  which  the  treaty 
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of  Fontainbleau  seems  liable,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  showed 
policy  in  obtaining  an  accommodation  on 
almost  any  terms,  rather  than  renewing,  the 
war,  by  driving  Napoleon  to  despair,  and 
inducing  tlie  Mareschals,  from  a  sense  of 
honour,  again  to  unite  themselves  with  his 
cause. 

When  the  treaty  was  read  over  to  Napo- 
leon, he  made  a  last  appeal  to  his  Mares- 
chals, inviting  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Loire  or  to  the  Alps,  where  they  would 
avoid  what  he  felt  an  ignominious  compo- 
sition. But  he  was  answered  by  a  general 
silence.  The  generals  whom  he  addressed, 
knew  but  too  well  that  any  efforts  which  he 
could  make,  must  be  rather  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  roving  chieftain,  supporting  his 
condottieri  by  the  plunder  of  the  country, 
and  that  country  their  own,  than  that  of  a 
warlike  monarch,  waging  war  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army. 
IVapoleon  saw  their  determination  in  their 
looks,  and  dismissed  the  council,  promising 
an  answer  on  an  early  day,  but  in  the  mean- 
time declining  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  de- 
manding back  his  abdication  from  Caulain- 
court ;  a  request  which  that  minister  again 
declined  to  comply  with. 

Misfortunes  were  now  accumulating  so 
fast  around  Napoleon,  that  they  seemed  of 
force  sufficient  to  break  the  most  stubborn 
spirit. 

Gradually  the  troops  of  the  allies  had 
spread  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Fontainbleau  was  surrounded  by  their  de- 
tachments ;  on  every  side  the  French  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  soldiers,  were  leaving  his 
service  ;  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of 
departing  from  the  palace  in  safety. 

Paris,  so  late  the  capital  in  which  his 
will  was  law,  and  where  to  have  uttered  a 
word  in  his  disparagement  would  have  been 
thought  worse  than  blasphemy,  was  be- 
come the  scene  of  his  rival's  triumph  and 
his  own  disgrace.  The  shouts  which  used 
to  wait  on  the  Emperor,  were  now  welcom- 
ing to  the  Tuilleries  Monsieur,  the  brother 
of  the  restored  King,  who  came  in  charac- 
ter of  Lieutenant-gnneral  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  presses,  which  had  so  long  laboured  in 
disseminating  the  praiiesofthc  Emperor, 
were  now  exerting  all  their  art  and  malice 
in  exposing  his  real  faults,  and  imputing  to 
him  such  as  had  no  existence.  He  was  in 
the  cotiu.'tion  of  the  huntsman  who  was  de- 
voured by  his  own  hounds. 

It  was  yet  more  affecting  to  see  courtiers, 
dependents,  and  even  domestics,  who  had 
lived  in  his  smiles,  dropping  off  under  dif- 
ferent pretexts  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  provide  for  their  own 
fortune  in  the  new  world  which  had  com- 
menced at  Paris.  It  is  perhaps  in  such 
moments  that  human  nature  is  seen  in  its 
very  i-  orst  point  of  view  ;  since  the  basest 
and  most  selfish  points  of  the  character, 
which,  in  the  train  of  ordinary  life,  may 
never  be  awakened  into  existence,  show 
themselves,  and  become  the  ruling  princi- 
ple, in  such  revolutions.  Men  are  then  in 
the  condition  of  well-bred  and  decorous 
persons,  transferred  from  an  ordinary  place 


of  meeting  to  the  whirlpool  of  a  crowd,  is 
which  they  soon  demean  themselves  with 
all  the  selfish  desire  of  their  own  safety  or 
convenience,  and  all  the  total  disregard  for 
that  of  others,  which  the  conscious  habits  of 
politeness  have  suppressed,  but  not  eradi- 
cated. 

Friends  and  retainers  droptfrom  the  un- 
fortunate Napoleon,  like  leaves  from  the 
fading  tree  ;  and  those  whom  shame  or 
commiseration  yet  detained  near  his  per- 
son, waited  but  some  decent  pretexts,  like 
a"^ising  breath  of  wind,  to  sweep  them  also 
away. 

The  defection  included  all  ranks,  frora 
Berthier,  who  shared  his  bosom  councils, 
and  seldom  was  absent  from  his  side,  to 
the  Mameluke  Rustan,  who  slept  across 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  acted  as  a 
body-guard.  It  would  be  absurd  to  criti- 
cise the  conduct  of  the  poor  African,* 
but  the  fact  and  mode  of  Berthier's  depart- 
ure must  not  escape  notice.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  go  to  Paris  about  some  business, 
saying  he  would  return  next  day.  "  He  will 
not  return,"  said  Napoleon,  calmly,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bassano. — "  What !"  said  the  min- 
ister, "  can  these  be  the  adieus  of  Ber- 
thier?"— "I  tell  you,  yes — he  will  return 
no  more."  The  abdicated  Sovereign  had, 
however,  the  consolation  of  seeing,  that  the 
attachment  of  several  faithful  servants  was 
only  tried  and  purified  by  adversity,  as  gold 
is  by  fire. 

The  family-connexions,  and  relatives  of 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  his  familiar  friends, 
were  separated  from  him  in  this  general 
wreck.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  on 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Paris,  several 
members  of  Napoleon's  administration  set 
out  with  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  es- 
cape from  the  approaching  action.  They 
halted  at  Blois,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Joseph  and  other  members  of  the  Buona- 
parte family.  For  some  time  this  reunion 
maintained  the  character  and  language  of  a 
council  of  Regency,  dispersed  proclama- 
tions, and  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  govern- 
ment. The  news  of  the  taking  of  Paris,  and 
the  subsequent  events,  disposed  Joseph  and 
Jerome  Buonaparte  to  remove  themselves 
to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  But 
I\Iaria  Louisa  refused  to  accompany  them, 
and  while  the  point  was  yet  contested. 
Count  Schouwalow,  one  of  the  Austrian 
ministers,  arrived  to  take  her  under  his 
protection.  The  ephemeral  Regency  then 
broke  up,  and  tied  in  different  directions  ; 
the  brothers  of  Buonaparte  taking  the  di- 
rection of  Switzerland,  while  Cardinal 
Fosch  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  netreat- 
cd  to  Rome. 

Maria  Louisa  made  more  than  one  effort  to 
join  her  husband,  but  they  were  discourag- 
ed on  the  part  of  Napoleon  himself,  who, 
while  he  continued  to  ruminate  on  renew- 
ing the  war,  could  not  desire  to  have  the 
Empress  along  with  him  in  such  an  adven- 
ture.    Shortly  afterwards,  the  Emperor  of 

*  The  man  had  to  plead  his  desire  to  reinaia 
with  Ills  wife  and  family,  rather  than  return  to  a 
severe  personal  thraldom. 
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Austria  visited  his  daughter  and  her  eon, 
then  at  Rambouiilet,  and  qave  her  to  uiidcr- 
■tand  that  she  was,  lor  some  lime  at  east, 
to  remain  separate  from  her  iiusband,  and 
tliat  her  son  and  she  were  to  return  to  Vi- 
enna alon;^  with  him.  She  returned,  there- 
fore, to  her  fallier's  projection. 

It  must  be  also  here  mentioned,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary addition  to  this  tale  o''cnlamit_v, 
that  J<^s('phine,  the  former  wife  of  Buona- 
parte, did  not  long  survive  his  downfiili. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Obi-woman  of  Martinico 
had  spoken  truth  ;  for  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  parted  from  the  sharer  of  his  early 
fortunes,  his  grandeur  was  on  the  wane,  and 
her  death  took  place  but  a  few  weeks  sub- 
ee<|uent  to  his  being  dethroned  and  exiled. 
The  Cmperor  of  Russia  had  visited  this  lady 
and  showed  her  some  attention,  with  which 
Napoleon,  for  reasons  we  canno*  conjec- 
ture, was  extremely  displeased.  She  was 
amply  provided  for  by  t-he  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  but  did  not  survive  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  the  provision,  as  she  shortly  af- 
ter sickened  and  died  at  her  beautiful  villa 
of  Malmaison.  She  was  buried  on  the  3d 
t>f  June,  at  the  village  of  Uuel.  .\  vast 
number  of  the  lower  class  attended  the 
obsequies  ;  for  she  had  well  deserved  the 
title  of  patroness  of  the  poor. 

While  wo  ende.Tvour  to  sum  the  mass  of 
misfortunes  with  which  Buonaparte  was 
overwhelmed  at  this  crisis,  it  seems  as  if 
fortune  had  been  determined  to  show  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  reverse  the  lot  of  hu-  I 
manity,  even  in  the  cse  of  one  who  had 
been  so  long  her  favourite,  but  that  she  re- 
tained the  power  of  depressing  the  obscure 
soldisr  whom  she  had  raised  to  be  almost 
King  of  F-urope,  in  a  degree  as  hum.iliatins 
as  his  exaltation  had  been  splendid.  All 
that  three  years  before  seemed  inalienable 
from  his  person,  was  now  reversed.  The 
victor  was  defeated,  the  monarch  was 
dethroned,  the  ransomer  of  prisoners  was 
in  captivity,  the  general  was  deserted  by 
his  soldiers,  the  master  abandoned  by 
his  domestics,  the  brother  parted  from 
his  brethren,  the  husband  severed  from 
the  wife,  and  the  father  torn  from  his  only 
child.  To  console  him  for  the  fairest  and 
largest  empire  that  ambition  ever  lorded  it 
over,  he  had,  with  the  mock  name  of  Km- 
peror,  a  peUy  isle,  to  which  he  was  to 
retire,  accompanied  by  the  pity  of  such 
friends  as  dared  express  their  feelings,  the 
unrepressed  execrations  of  many  of  his  for- 
mer subjects,  who  refused  to  regard  his  pre- 
sent humiliation  as  an  amends  for  what  he 
had  made  them  suffer  during  his  power,  and 
the  ill-concealed  triumph  of  the  enemies 
into  whose  hands  he  had  been  delivered. 

A  Roman  would  have  seen,  in  these  ac- 
cumulated disa.sters,  a  hint  to  direct  his 
Bword's  point  against  his  breast;  a  man  of 
better  faith  would  have  turned  his  eve  back 
on  his  own  conduct,  and  having  read,  in  his 
misuse  of  prosperity,  the  original  source  of 
those  calamities,  would  have  remained  pa- 
tient and  contrite  under  the  consequences 
of  hitf  ainbilion.  Napoleon  belonged  to  the 
Roman  schoid  of  philosophy  ;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently reported,  especially  by  Baron  Fain. 


his  secretary,  though  it  has  not  been  uni- 
versally believed,  that  he  designed,  at  this 
extremity,  to  escape  from  life  by  an  act  of 
suicide. 

The  Fmperor,  according  to  this  account, 
had  carried  with  him,  ever  since  the  letreat 
from  Moscow,  a  packet  containing  a  pre- 
paration (A'  opium,  made  up  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  used  by  Coi.dorcet  tor 
self-destruction.  His  valet-de-cliainbre,  in 
the  night  betwixt  the  12th  and  J3th  of 
.April,  heard  him  arise  and  pour  something 
into  a  glass  of  water,  drink,  and  returned  to 
bed.  In  a  short  time  afterward.s,  the  man's 
attention  was  called  by  sobs  and  stilled 
groans — an  alarm  took  place  in  the  chateau 
— some  of  the  principal  persons  were  rous- 
ed, and  repaired  to  .\aj)oleon's  chamber. 
Yvan,  the  surgeon  who  had  procured  him 
the  poison,  was  also  summoned  ;  but  hear- 
ing the  F.inporor  complain  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  potion  was  not  qjick  enough,  he 
was  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  and  fled 
from  the  palace  at  full  gallon.  Napoleon 
took  the  remedies  recommended,  and  a 
long  fit  of  stupor  ensued,  with  profuse  per- 
spiration. He  awakened  much  exhausted, 
and  surprised  at  finding  himself  still  alive  ; 
he  said  aloud,  after  a  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion, "  Vnle  will  not  have  it  so,"  and  after- 
wards .appeared'  reconciled  to  unJergo  his 
destiny,  without  similar  attempts  at  person- 
al violence.  There  is,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  a  diffeiotice  of  opinion  concerning 
tlie  cause  of  Napoleon's  illness,  some  im- 
puting it  to  indigestion.  The  fact  of  hia 
having  been  very  much  indisposed  is,  how- 
ever, indisputable..  A  general  of  the  high- 
est distinction  transactej  business  with  Na- 
poleon on  the  morning  of  the  13lh  of  April. 
He  seemed  pale  and  dejected,  as  from  re- 
cent and  exhausting  illness.  His  only  dress 
was  a  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  he 
drank  from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  tisan 
or  some  such  liquid,  which  was  placed  be- 
side him,  saying  he  had  suffE 'ed  severely 
during  the  night,  but  that  his  complaint  had 
left  him.     , 

After  tliis  crisis,  and  having  ratified  the 
treaty  which  his  Mareschals  h:d  made  for 
him,  Napoleon  appeared  more  at  his  ease 
than  he  had  been  for  some  time  before,  and 
conversed  frankly  with  his  attendants  upon 
the  affairs  of  Fr.ince. 

He  owned,  that,  after  all,  the  government 
of  the  Bourbons  would  best  suit  France,  as 
tending  to  reconcile  all  parties.  ''  Louis," 
he  said,  "  has  talents  and  means  ;  he  is  old* 
and  infirm  ;  he  wiil  not,  I  think,  choose  to 
give  hii  name  to  a  bad  reign.  If  he  is  wise, 
he  will  occupy  my  bed,  and  content  him- 
self with  ch;  nging  the  sheets.  But,"  he 
continued,  "he  must  treat  the  army  well, 
and  take  care  not  to  look  back  on  the  past, 
otherwise  his  reign  will  be  of  brief  endur- 
ance." 

He  also  mentioned  the  inviolability  of 
the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  as  the 
woof  upon  which  the  whole  web  depended; 
cut  one  thread  of  it,  he  said,  and  the  whola 
will  be  unravelled.  Of  the  ancient  no- 
blesse and  people  of  fashion,  he  spoke  ia 
embittered  language,  saying  they  were  ua 
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English  colony  in  the  midst  of  France,  who 
■desired  only  their  own  privileges,  and 
would  act  as  readily  for  as  against  him. 

"  If  I  were  in  Louis's  situation,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  not  keep  up  the  hnoerial  Guard. 
I  ni}  self  have  treated  them  too  well,  not  to 
have  insured  their  attachment ;  and  it  will 
be  /j»s  pol.cy  to  dismiss  them,  giving  good 
pensions  to  such  officers  and  soldiers  as 
choose  to  retire  from  service,  and  prefer- 
ment in  the  line  to  others  who  incline  to 
remain.  This  done,  he  should  choose  an- 
other guard  from  the  army  at  large." 

After  tnese  remarkable  ob^'ervations, 
which,  in  fact,  contained  an  anticipation  of 
much  that  afterwards  took  place,  Napole- 
on looked  around  upon  liis  otficfers,  and 
made  them  the  following  e.xhortation : — 
"  Gentlemen,  wlien  1  remain  no  longer  with 
you,  and  when  you  have  another  govern- 
ment, it  will   become   you  to  attach    your 


Turkish  sabre,  which  Napoleon  had  himseL 
received  from  Ibrahim  Bey  while  in  Egypt. 
Napoleon  having  now  resigned  himself 
entirely  to  his  fate,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  prepared,  on  the  20th  April,  to  depart 
for  his  place  of  retreat.  But  first,  he  had 
the  painful  task  ot  bidding  farewell  to  the 
body  in  the  universe  most  attached  to  him, 
and  to  which  he  was  probably  most  attach- 
ed,— his  celebrated  Imperial  Guard.  Such 
of  them  as  could  be  collected  were  drawn 
out  before  him  in  review.  Some  natural 
tears  dropped  from  his  eyes,  ■  nd  his  fea- 
tures had  llie  marks  of  stiong  emotion 
while  reviewing  for  the  last  time,  as  he 
must  then  have  thought  likely,  the  compan- 
ions of  so  many  victories.  He  advanced  to 
them  on  horseback,  dismounted,  and  took- 
his  solemn  leave.  "  All  Europe,"  he  saia, 
''  had  armed  against  him  ;  France  herself 
lad  deserted  him,  and  chosen   another  dy- 


selves  to  it  frankly,  and  serve  it  as  faithfully  I  nasty.    He  might,"  he  said,  "  have  maintaio- 


as  you  have  served  me.  I  request,  and 
even  command  you  to  do  this;  therefore, 
kU  who  desire  leave  to  go  to  Paris  have  my 

fiermission  to  do  so,  and  those  who  remain 
lere  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  government  of  the  Bourbons."  Yet, 
while   Napoleon  used  this  manful  and  he- 


ed with  his  soldiers  a  civil  war  of  years, 
but  it  would  have  rendered  France  unhap- 
py. Be  faithful,"  he  continued,  (and  the 
words  were  remarkable,)  •'  to  the  new  sove- 
reign whom  trance  has  chosen.  Do  not 
lament  my  fate ;  I  will  always  be  happy 
while    I    know   you   are  so.     I  could   have 


coming  language  to  his  followers,  on  the  i  died — nothing  was  easier — but  I  will  always 
Bubject  of  the  change  of  government,  it  is  i  follow  the  road  of  honour.  I  will  record 
clear  that  there  lurked  in  his  bosom  a  per-  |  with  my  pen  the  deeds  we  have  done  to- 
suasion  that  the  Bourbons  were  surrounded  j  gethor.  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  I 
Willi  too  many  dillicuities  to  be  ablo  to  sur-  embrace  your  general," — (he  pressed  the 
mount  them,  and  that  Destiny  had  still  in  I  general  to  his  bosom.) — "  Bring  hither  the 
reserve  for  him  a  di3;inguished  part  in  the  eaglj," — (he  embraced  the  standard,  and 
annals  of  Europe.  i  conclu''.od,^ — "  Beloved  eagle,  may  the  kis- 

^n  a  private  interview  with  Macdonald,  ses  I  bestow  on  you  long  resound  in  the 
whose  part  in  the  abdication  we  have  men-  hearts  of  the  brave! — .\dieu,  my  children, 
tioned,  ho  expressed  himsci'"  wa'mly  satis-  !  — Adieu,  my  brave  companions, — Surround 
fied  with  his  conduct,  regretting  that  he  had    me  once  more — Adieu."    Drowned  in  grief. 


not  mjre  early  known  his  value,  and  pro- 
posed h",  should  nccept  a  parting  gift.  "  It 
is  only,"  he  said,  anticipating  the  Mares- 
chal's  objections,  "  the  present  of  a  soldier 
to  his  coinrat'e."  And  indeed  it  was  chos- 
en with  great  delicacy,  being  a  beautiful 


the  veteran  soldiers  heard  the  farewell  of 
their  dethroned  leader;  sighs  and  murmurs 
broke  from  their  ranks,  but  the  emotion 
burst  out  in  no  threai's  or  remonstrances. 
'I'hev  appeared  resigned  to  the  loss  of  their 
general,  and  to  yield,  like  him,  to  necessity. 


CHAP.  XZ.. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  escort  Xapoleon — Ife  leaves  Fontainhltau  on  the  20lh 
April. —  I /is  inlcrvieiv  ii;it!i  Ati^ereau  at  Valence. — Kx  fissions  of  popular  dislike  to- 
wards Napoleon  in  the  south  of  France — Fears  for  his  personal  .lafely. — His  own  alarm, 
agitation,  a/id  precautions.  —  lie  arrives  at  Frejiis — and  embarks  on  board  the  Ur^ 
daunted,  with  the  B.-iti.'ih  and  Austrian  Commi.isioners. — Arrives  at  Elba  on  4th  May — 
and  lands  at  I'orto  Ferrajo. 


IJroN  his  unpleasant  journey.  Napoleon 
wn-!  attended  by  Bertrand  and  Drouct,  hon- 
ourably faithful  to  the  adverse  fortunes  of 
the  mister  who  had  been  their  benefactor 
when  in  prosperity.  Four  delegates  from 
the  allied  powers  accompanied  him  to  his 
new  dominions.  Their  names  were, —  (ten- 
rral  SchouwalotT,  on  the  part  el'  Russia  ; 
the  Austrian  (iencral  Kohler;  Colonel  Sir 
Niol  (Campbell,  as  representing  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  General  Baroii  Truchsess 
VValdbnurg,  as  the  commissioner  of  Pnis- 
6ia  Na[)o|eon  reccMved  the  three  first  with 
much  personal  civility,  but  seemed  to  resent 


the  presence  of  the  reprssentative  of  Prne- 
sia.  a  country  which  had  been  at  one  time 
t!ie  subject  of  his  scorn,  and  always  of  his 
hatred.  It  galled  him  that  she  shoi:ld  as- 
sume an  immediate  share  in  deciding  upon 
his  fate. 

He  received  the  English  commissioner 
with  particular  expressions  of  esteem,  say- 
ing he  desired  to  pass  to  Elba  in  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the 
escort  of  an  English  olficer.  "  Yr>ur  no 
tinn,"  h"  «iid,  "  has  an  elevated  character, 
for  which  I  have  the  highest  esteem.  1  de- 
sired to  raise  the    French  people  to  such  a 
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pitch  of  sentiment,  but .'   He  stopt,  and 

■ceined  affected.  He  spoke  with  much  ci- 
vility to  the  Austrian  General  Kohler,  but 
expressed  himself  somewhat  bitterly  on 
the  subject  of  Russia.  He  even  hinted  to 
the  .Austrian,  that  should  he  not  be  satisfied 
with  his  reception  in  Elba,  he  might  possi- 
bly choose  to  retire  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
aske  i  General  Kohler,  whether  he  thought 
he  would  not  receive  protection  from  them. 
"Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  Austrian,  "the 
more  readily,  that  your  majesty  has  never 
made  war  in  that  country." 

Napoleon  proceeded  to  give  a  farewell 
audience  to  the  Duke  of  Bassaiio,  and  seem- 
ed nettled  when  an  aide-de-camp,  on  the 
part  of  General  Bertrand,  announced  that 
the  hour  fi.ted  for  departing  was  arrived. 
"Good,"  he  said.  "This  is  something 
new. — Since  when  is  it  that  our  motions 
have  been  regulated  by  the  watch  of  the 
Grand  Ma.-cschal  ?  We  will  not  depart  till 
it  is  our  pleasure — perhaps  we  will  not  de- 
part at  all."  This,  iiowever,  was  only  a 
momentary  sally  of  impatience. 

Napoleon  left  Fontaiiibleau  the  20th  April 
1814,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
H'S  retinue  occupied  fourteen  carriages, 
and  required  relays  of  thirty  pairs  of  post- 
horses.  On  the  journey,  at  least  during  its 
commencpinent,  he  aifccied  a  sort  of  pub- 
licity, sending  for  the  public  authorities  of 
towns,  and  investigating  into  the  state  of 
the  place,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  on  former 
occasions.  The  cries  of  Vice  I'Empereur 
were  frequently  heard,  and  scemrd  to  give 
him  fresh  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mavors  and  subprefects,  whom  he  interro- 
gated concerning  the  decay  of  many  of  the 
towns,  displeased  him  by  ascribing  the  symp- 
toms of  dilapidation  to  the  war,  or  the  co.".- 
scription  ;  and  in  several  places  the  peo|)!e 
wore  the  white  cockade,  and  insulted  liis 
passage  with  shouts  of   Vive  le  Rot. 

In  a  small  barrack  near  Valence,  Napole- 
on, upon  2Uh  April,  met  Augereau,  his  old 
companion  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  and 
in  some  degree  his  tutor  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  Mareschal  had  ret-entcd  some  of  the 
reflections  which  occurred  in  the  bulletins, 
censuring  his  operations  for  the  protection 
of  Lyons.  When,  therefore,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  army,  on  tho  recent 
changf*,  he  announced  Napoleon  as  one 
who  had  brought  on  his  own  ruin,  and  yet 
dared  not  die.  An  angry  interview  took 
place,  and  the  following  words  are  said  to 
nave  been  exchanged  between  them  : — '' 1 
have  thy  proclamation,"  eaid  Napoleon. 
"  Thou  hast  betrayed  me." — "  Sire,"  replied 
the  .Mareschal,  "  it  is  you  who  have  be- 
trayed France  and  the  army,  by  sacrificing 
both  to  a  frantic  spirit  of  ambition." — "  Thou 
hast  chosen  thyself  a  new  master,"  said 
Napoleon. — "  I  have  no  account  to  render 
to  you  on  that  score,"  replied  the  general. 
— " 'I'hou  hast  no  courage,"  replied  Buona- 
parte.— "  Tis  thou  hast  none,"  replied  the 
general  ;  and  turned  his  bark,  without  any 
mark  of  respect,  on  his  late  master.* 

*  Itineraire  de  Buonapurte,  p.  35.  Au/^rcau  j 
»*M  aa  uU  Uopullican.  an  J  bad  bees  reaJjf  to  op- 1 


.\t  Montelimart,  the  exiled  Emperor 
heard  the  last  expressions  of  regard  and 
sympathy.  He  was  now  approaching  Prov- 
ence, a  region  of  which  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed the  affections,  and  was  greeted  with 
execrations  and  cries  of, — "  Perish  the  Ty- 
rant"— "  Down  with  the  butcher  of  our 
children  I"  Matters  looked  worse  as  they 
advanced.  On  Monday,  lijth  April,  when 
Sir  Niel  Campbell,  having  set  out  before 
Napoleon,  arrived  at  Avignon,  the  officer 
upon  guard  anxiously  inquired  if  the  escort 
attending  the  Emperor  was  of  strength  suf- 
ficient to  resist  a  popular  distu I bancc,  which 
was  already  on  foot  at  the  news  of  liis  arri- 
val. The  English  commissioner  entreated 
him  to  protect  the  passage  of  Napoleon  by 
every  means  possible.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  fresh  horses  should  be  posted  at  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  town  from  that  where 
it  was  natural  to  have  expected  the  change. 
Yet  the  mob  discovered  and  surrounded 
them,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Napo- 
leon was  saved  from  popular  fury.  Similar 
dangers  attended  him  el.sewhcre,  ard,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  assassination,  the  Ex-Emperor 
of  France  was  obliged  to  <iisguise  himself 
as  a  postillion,  or  a  domestic,  anxiously  al- 
tering from  lime  to  time  the  mode  of  his 
dress  ;  ordering  the  servants  to  smoke  in 
his  presence  ;  and  inviting  the  commission- 
ers, who  travelled  with  him,  to  whistle  or 
sing,  that  the  incensed  people  might  not  be 
aware  who  wa.«  in  the  carriage.  At  Or- 
gon,  the  mob  brought  before  him  his  own 
effigy  dabbled  with  blood,  and  stopped  his 
carriage  till  they  displayed  it  before  his 
eyes;  and,  in  short,  from  Avignon  to  IjS 
Calade,  he  was  grossly  insulted  in  every 
town  and  village,  and,  hut  for  the  an.xious 
interference  of  the  commissioners,  he  would 
probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The 
unkindness  of  the  people  seemed  to  make 
much  impression  on  him.  He  even  shed 
tears.  He  showed  also  more  fear  of  as- 
sassination than  seemed  consistent  with  his 
approved  courage  ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  danger  wan  of  a  new  and 
peculiarly  horrible  description,  and  calcu- 
lated to  appal  many  to  whom  the  terrors 
of  a  field  of  battle  were  familiar,  'llie 
bravest  soldier  might  shudder  at  a  death 
like  that  of  the  De  Wills.  At  La  Calade 
he  was  equally  nervous,  and  exhibited  great 
fea.'  of  poison.  When  he  reached  Ail,  pre- 
cautions v/ere  taken  by  detachments  of 
gens  d'arnies,  as  well  as  by  parties  of  ihe 
allied  troops,  to  ensure  his  personal  safe- 
ty.* At  a  chateau  called  Bouillidou,  he 
h^d  an  interview  witn  his  sister  Pauline. 
Tho  curiosity  of  the  laily  of  the  house,  and 
two  or  three  families,  made  them  also  find 


poxe  Buonaparte  on  the  day  ho  di<i9nlvcd  tho  le- 
gislative Jiixly.  Ilo  siitmitted  tu  him  darin^  iii> 
rKiz"]  but  wHB  a  severe  censurcr  uf  Ilia  excrsaive 
love  of  con'iucat 

*  Tlii?,  inili-ril,  had  Seen  proviously  arrangr-d, 
ai  troops  in  con'»i(IeraMft  niintberd  were  pct^tc^l  Tor 
his  protection  at  (Ironohle,  Gap,  and  Pisloron,  hc- 
inj;  the  road  hy  which  he  vihh  cxpoclcd  ti>  have 
triivi'lloii  :  l>ul,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  try  an  ex- 
periment on  hii  pupuldtity,  he  took  Ube  route  wa 
have  dclailMl. 
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Iheir  way  to  his  presence.  They  saw  a 
gentleman  in  r.n  Austrian  uniform.  "  Whom 
do  you  wish  to  see,  ladies  .''' — "■  The  Em- 
peroi  Napoleon." — "  I  am  Napoleon," — 
"  You  jest,  sir,"  replied  the  ladies. — "What! 
I  suppose  you  expected  to  see  me  look  more 
mischievous  ?  Oh  yes — confess  that,  since 
fortune  is  adverse  to  me,  I  must  look  like  a 
rascal,  a  miscreant,  a  brigand.  But  do  you 
know  how  all  this  has  happened  .'  Merely 
because  I  wished  to  place  France  above 
England." 

At  length  he  arrived  at  Frejus,  the  very 
port  that  received  him,  when,  coming  from 
Egypt,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  commenc- 
ing that  astonishing  career,  now  about  to 
terminate,  to  all  earthly  appearance,  at  the 
very  point  from  which  he  had  started.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  a  solitary  apartment, 
which  he  traversed  with  impatient  and 
hasty  steps,  sometimes  pausing  to  watch 
from  the  window  the  arrival  of  the  vessels, 
one  of  which  was  to  transport  him  from 
France,  as  it  then  seemed,  for  ever.  The 
French  frigate,  the  Dryade,  and  a  brig  call- 
ed the  Inconstant,  had  come  from  Toulon 
to  Frejus,  and  lay  ready  to  perform  this  du- 
ty. But,  rcljctant  perhaps  to  sail  under  the 
Bourbon  flag,  Napoleon  preferred  embark- 
ing on  board  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship 
^he  Undaunted,  contmanded  by  Captain 
Usher.  Tliis  vessel  being  placed  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  British  commissioner.  Sir 
Niel  Campbell,  he  readily  acquiesced  in 
Napoleon's  wish  to  have  his  fftssage  in  her 
to  Elba.  It  was  eleven  at  night  on  the  28th 
ere  he  finally  embarked,  under  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.  "  Adieu,  Ca!sar,  and  his 
fortune,"  said  the  Russian  envoy.  The 
Austrian  and  British  commissioners  accom- 
panied him  on  his  voyage.* 

During  the  passage,  Buonap'.rte  seemed 
to  recover  his  spirits,  and  conversed  with 
great  frankness  and  ease  with  ("aptain  Ush-' 
er  an(^  Sir  Niel  Campbell.  The  subject 
chiefly  led  to  high-coloured  statements  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  unexecuted,  with  severe  strictures 
on  liis  enemies,  and  much  contempt  for 
their  means  of  opjiosition.  The  following 
particii  ars  are  amusing,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  never  appeared  ; — 

He  was  inquisitive  about  the  discipline 
of  the  vessel,  which  he  commended  highly, 
but  assured  Captain  Usher,  that  had  his 
power  lasted  for  five  years  longer,  he  would 
have  had  three  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
Cantain  Usher  naturally  asked  how  they 
were  to  be  manned.  Napoleon  replied, 
that  he  had  resolved  on  a  naval  conscription 
in  all  the  sea-ports  and  sea-coast  frontier  of 


*  Tlic  PriHsiiin  Commissioner  wrote  nn  account 
oftlicjr  journpy,  ciillcil  llineraire  de  Bona]  arle, 
jii^'lii'A  SOI!  <!iniiariiueinent  li  Frejus,  Paris,  1815. 
riic  lii(  l<  iiru  amply  contirmiMl  by  tlio  accounts  of 
liis  Irllow-traicllcrs.  Napolejn  always  reckoned 
the  p;iiii|i!i'ct  ol'  Genera  Truclisess  WaMUonrs, 
tri^'ell.ir  uilli  the  iiccoiinl  of  l)e  Pradt's  lOmliiissy 
to  Puiimd,  a<  the  works  calciilnleil  to  doliini  most 
nijury.  Pcrlmps  lie  was  seiisiido  that  during  this 
loiirney  lie  liad  li<  luived  heneatli  the  character  of  a 
hero,  or  perhaps  he  .lislikeil  the  puhlication  of  de- 
tails, which  inferred  his  cxlicnio  unpopularity  in 
llie  South  uf  France. 


France,  which  would  man  his  fleet,  which 
was  to  be  exercised  in  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
until  tit  for  going  to  the  open  sea.  The 
British  officer  scarce  suppressed  a  smile 
as  he  replied,  that  the  marine  conscripts 
would  make  a  sorry  figure  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
To  the  Austrian  envoy,  Napoleon's  con- 
stant subject  was  the  enlarged  power  of 
Russia,  which,  if  she  could  by  any  means 
unite  Poland  into  a  healthful  and  integral 
part  of  her  army,  would,  he  stated,  over- 
whelm Europe. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  Emperor 
favoured  his  auditors  with  a  new  and  curi- 
ous liistory  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
England.  According  to  this  edition,  the 
Isle  of  Malta  was  a  mere  pretext.  Shortly 
aftfif  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  said,  Mr. 
Addington,  then  the  English  Prime  Minis- 
ter, proposed  to  him  a  renewal  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
commercial  treaty  with  France  ;  but  tJiat 
he,  Napoleon,  desirous  to  encourage  the 
interior  industry  of  France,  had  refused  to 
enter  into  such  a  treaty,  excepting  upon 
terms  of  reciprocity  ;  namely,  that  if  France 
received  so  many  millions  of  English  im- 
port, i'.ngland  was  to  be  obl-ged  to  take  in 
rglurn  the  same  quantity  of  French  produc- 
tions. These  terms  were  declined  by  ivlr. 
.Addington,  on  which  Napoleon  declared 
there  should  be  no  treaty  at  all,  unless  his 
principles  were  adopted.  •'  Then,"  replied 
Mr.  Addiiigt(.n,  as  quoted  by  Buonaparte, 
"  there  must  be  hostilities  ;  for,  unless  the 
people  of  England  have  the  advantages  of 
commerce  on  the  terms  they  are  accustom- 
ed to,  they  will  force  me  to  declare  war  '"— 
And  the  war  took  place  accordingly,  of 
which  he  again  averred,  England's  determi- 
nation to  recove*-  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Vergennes 
and  Pitt,  was  the  real  cause. 

'•■  Xow,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  "  England  has  no  power  which  can 
oppose  her  system.  She  can  pursue  it 
without  limits.  There  will  be  a  treaty  on 
very  unequal  terms,  which  will  not  afford 
due  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of 
Franco.  The  Bourbons  are  poor  devils — " 
he  checked  himself,  "  they  are  ''irand 
Seigneurs,  content  to  return  to  their  estates 
and  draw  their  rents  ;  but  if  the  people  of 
France  see  that,  and  become  discontented, 
the  Bourbons  will  be  turned  off  in  six 
months."  He  seemed  airain  to  recollect 
himself  like  one  who  thinks  he  has  spoken 
too  much,  and  was  perceptibly  more  re- 
served for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  curious  ebullition  was  concocted 
according  to  Napoleon's  peculiar  manner 
of  blending  what  might  be  true  in  his  nar- 
rative, with  what  was  intended  to  forA'ard 
his  own  purpose,  and  mingling  it  with  so 
much  falsehood  and  delusion,  that  it  re- 
sembled what  the  English  poet  says  of  the 
Catholic  Plot, 

"  Some  truth   there  was,  but  inix'J  and  doshM 
wiili  lies." 

It  is  probable  that,  after  the  peace  of  Ami- 
ens, Lord  Sidmouth  mii^ht  have  wished  to 
renew  the  commercial  treaty  ;  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely false  that  Napoleon's  declining  to 
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do  so  had  any  cfTcct  upon  the  renewal  of" 
hostilities.  His  pnphecy  that  his  own 
downfall  would  bn  followed  by  the  English 
urging  upon  France  a  disadvantageous  com- 
mercial treaty,  has  proved  equally  false  ; 
and  it  is  singular  enough  that  he  who,  on 
board  the  rndaunted,  declared,  th.at  enter- 
ing into  such  a  nieasuro  would  be  <he  de- 
struction of  tlie  Bourbons,  should,  while  at 
St  Helena,  ridicule  and  censure  Lord  Cas- 
Uereagh  for  not  having  secured  to  Britain 
that  commercial  supremacy,  the  granting 
of  which  he  had  represented  as  the  probable 
cause  of  such  a  result.  'I'hus  did  his  colour- 
ing, if  not  his  facts,  change  according  to  the 
mood  of  the  moment. 

While  on  board  the  Undaunted,  Napole- 
on spoke  with  great  freedom  of  the  facility 
with  which  ho  had  outwitted  and  deleated 
the  allies  during  the  last  campaign.  "  The 
Silesian  army,"  he  said,  "  had  given  him 
most  trouble.  The  old  devil,  Blucher,  was 
no  sooner  defeated  than  he  was  willing  to 
fight  again."  But  he  considered  his  victo- 
ry over  Srhwartzenberj  as  certain,  save  for 
the  defection  of  Marmont.  Much  more  he 
•aid,  with  great  apparent  frankness,  and 
seemed  desirous  to  make  himself  in  every 
••jspect  agreeable  to  his  companions  on 
card.  Even  the  seamen,  who  at  first  re- 
ardcd  him  with  wonder,  mi\cd  with  sus- 
cion,  did  not  escape  the  charm  of  his  atfa- 
jjlitv,  by  which  Ihev  were  soon  won  over, 
ill  e.vcepting  the  boatswain  Hinton,  a  tar 
Df  the  old  school,  who  could  never  hear  the 
Emperor's  praises  without  muttering  the 
vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  ••  Uamlntf^."* 
With  the  same  good-humour.  Napoleon 
admitted  any  slight  jest  which  might  be 
passed,  even  at  his  own  expense.  When 
off  Corsica,  he  proposed  that  (Captain  b'shcr 
should  fire  a  gun  to  bring  to  a  fishing-boat, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  hear  some  news. 
Captain  Usher  excused  himself,  saying, 
such  an  act  of  hostility  towards  a  neutral 


*Tlie  honest  boatswain,  howevnr,  could  unilor- 
Itaniland  value  what  was  sohil  in  Na|mloon'j  nier- 
iu.  As  he  hail  to  return  thanks  in  Ihu  name  nf 
the  s.ilp's  company,  for  i.'f)0  louis  with  which  the 
Emp«Tor  proscntoci  th<'in,  he  wi-ihed  "  his  honour 
|oud  lieullh,  and  better  luck  the  ne.xt  time." 


would  denationalize  her,  in  direct  C-onlra- 
diction  of  Napoleon's  doctrine  concerning 
the  rights  of  nations.  The  Emperor  laugh- 
ed heartily.  At  another  time,'  he  amused 
himself  by  supposing  what  admirable  cari- 
catures his  voyage  would  give  rise  to  in 
London.  He  seemed  wonderfully  familiar 
with  that  species  of  satire,  though  so  pecu- 
liarly English. 

Upon  the  4th  of  May,  when  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  jinncipal 
town  of  Elba,  which  has  a  very  fine  har- 
bour, they  found  the  island  in  some  confu- 
sion. The  inhabitants  had  been  recently 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French, 
which  had  been  quieted  by  the  governor 
and  the  troops  giving  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  Bourbon  government.  This  state  ot 
things  naturally  increased  Napoleon's  ap- 
prehensions, which  had  never  entirely  sub- 
sided since  the  dangers  he  underwent  in 
Provence.  Even  on  board  the  Undaunted, 
he  had  requested  that  a  sergeant  of  marines 
might  sleep  each  night  on  the  outside 
of  his  cabin-door,  a  trusty  domestic  also 
mounting  guard  within.  He  now  showed 
some  unwillingness,  when  they  made  the 
island,  to  the  ship  running  right  under  the 
batteries;  and  when  he  first  landed  in  the 
morning,  it  was  at  an  early  hour,  and  in  dis- 
guise, having  previously  obtained  from  Cap- 
tain Usher,  a  sergeant's  party  of  marines  to 
attend  him. 

Having  returned  on  board  to  breakfast, 
after  his  incognito  visit  to  his  island,  the 
Emperor  of  F.lba,  as  he  may  now  be  styled, 
went  on  shore  in  form,  about  two  o'clock, 
with  tlie  commissioners,  receiving,  at  leav- 
ing the  Undaunted,  a  royal  salute.  On  the 
beach,  he  was  received  by  the  governor, 
prefect,  and  other  official  persons,  with 
such  means  of  honour  as  they  possessed, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  Hotel-de-\'ille 
in  procession,  preceded  by  a  wretched  band 
of  fi(l<llers.  The  people  welcomed  him 
with  many  shouts.  'I'he  name  of  Buona- 
parte had  been  unpopular  among  them  as 
Kmperor  of  France,  but  they  anticipated 
considerable  advantages  from  his  residence 
among  them  as  their  own  particular  boVC' 
reign. 


CHAP.  ZLI. 

Elba — Napoleon's  mofie  of  life  and  occupation  there. — Effects  produced  by  his  residence 
at  Elba  vpon  tlie  adjoining  Kingdom  of  llah/.—  He  is  visited  by  his  Mother  and  the 
Princess  Pauline— and  by  a  Polish  Lady. — Sir  Niel  Campbell  the  only  Commissioner 
left  at  F.lba. — Napoleon's  Conversations  on  the  State  of  Europe.—  I fis  pecuniary 
Difficulties— and  fears  of  Assds^inntion  —  His  impatience  under  these  causes  of  com- 
plaint.— .Motley  nature  of  his  Court  — lie  n-illidrnws  himself  within  Courlforms  from 
intercourse  u-itti  Sir  .\iel  Campbill. — Symptoms  of  some  approaching  ciifis. — A  part 
of  the  Old  (htard  disbanded,  irho  return  to  Prance. — Napoleon  escapes  from  Elba. — 
Fruitless  pursuit  by  Sir  Niel  Campbell. 

Klba,  to  the  limits  of  which  the  mighty  |  niounfainous,  and,  having  all  the  Horid  ve- 

cmpire  of  Napoleon  was  now  contracted,  is  getatii/n  of  Italy,  is,  in  general,  of  a  roman- 

sn  island  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  tic  chiracter.     It  produces  little  L'rain.but 

about  pixty  miles  in  circunifercncf'.     The  exports  a  considerable   quantity  jf  wines; 

*ir  is  healthy,  cxcef)ting  in  the  neighbour-  and  its  iron  ore  has  been  famous   since  the 

hood  of  the  salt  marshes.    The  countrv  is  days  of  Virgil,  who  describes  Elba  a», 
Vol.  1L                                Mi  18 
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Insula  inoxhauslis  chalybum  generosa  metallis. 

There  are  also  other  mineral  productions. 
The  island  boasts  two  good  harbours,  and  is 
liberally  productive  of  vines,  olives,  fruits 
and  maisc.  Perhaps,  if  an  empire  could  be 
supposed  to  exist  Within  such  a  brief  space, 
Elba  possesses  so  much  both  of  beauty  and 
variety,  as  might  constitute  the  scene  of  a 
Bummor-night's  dream  of  sovereignty.  Buo- 
naparte seemed  to  lend  himself  to  the  illu- 
Bion,  as,  accompanied  by  Sir  Niel  Camp- 
bell, he  rode  in  his  usual  exploring  mood, 
around  the  shores  of  his  little  state.  He 
did  not  fail  to  visit  the  iron  mines,  and  be- 
ing informed  the  annual  produce  was  500,- 
000  francs,  "These  then,"  he  said,  "are 
mine."  But  being  reminded  that  he  had 
conferred  that  revenue  on  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  was  my 
head  when  I  gave  such  a  grant !  But  I  have 
made  many  foolish  decrees  of  that  sort," 

One  or  two  of  the  poorer  class  of  inhabit- 
ants knelt,  and  even  prostrated  themselves 
when  they  mot  him.  He  seemed  disgust- 
ed, and  imputed  this  humiliating  Jegree  of 
abasement  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  ed- 
ncation,  under  the  auspices  cf  the  monks. 
On  these  excursions  he  showed  the  same 
apprehension  of  assassination  wOiich  had 
marked  his  journey  to  Frejus.  Two  cour- 
iers, well  armed,  rode  before  him,  and  ex- 
amined every  suspicious  spot.  But  as  he 
climbed  a  mountain  above  Ferrnjo,  and  saw 
the  ocean  approach  its  feet  in  almost  every 
direction,  the  expression  broke  from  him, 
accompanied  with  a  good-humoured  smile, 
"  It  must  be  confessed  my  isle  is  very 
little." 

He  professed,  however,  to  be  perfectly 
resigned  to  his  fate  ;  often  spoke  of  himself 
is  a  man  politically  dead,  and  claimed  credit 
for  what  he  said  upon  public  affairs,  as  hav- 
ing no  remaining  interest  in  them.  He  pro- 
fessed his  intentions  were,  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  science  and  literature. 
At  other  times,  he  said  he  would  live  in  his 
little  island,  like  a  .Justice  of  Peace  in  a 
country  town  in  England. 
•  The  character  of  Napoleon,  however,  was 
little  knowB  to  himself,  if  he  seriously 
thought  that  his  restless  and  powerful  mind 
could  be  satisfied  with  the  investigation  of 
ai)stract  truths,  or  amused  by  the  leisure  of 
literary  research.  He  compared  his  abdi- 
cation to  that  nf  Charles  V.,  forgetting  that 
the  Austrian  Emperor's  retreat  was  volun- 
tary, that  he  had  a  turn  towards  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  that  even  with  these  means 
of  solace,  Charles  became  discontented 
with  his  retirement.  The  character  of  Buo- 
naparte was,  on  the  contrary,  singularly 
opposed  to  a  state  of  seclusion.  His  pro- 
pensities continued  to  bo  exactly  of  the 
same  dsscription  at  Elba,  which  had  so 
long  terrified  and  disquieted  Europe.  To 
change  the  external  face  of  what  was  around 
him  ;  to  imagine  extensive  alterations, 
without  accurately  considering  the  means 
by  which  t!iey  were  to  be  accomj^lishcd  ; 
to  work  within  liis  potty  province  such  al- 
terations as  its  limits  permitted  ;  to  resume, 
in  short,  upcu  a  smal'  scaJo,  those  changes 


which  he  had  attempted  upon  that  whicb 
was  most  magnificent  ;  to  apply  to  Elba  the 
system  of  policy  which  he  had  exercised  so 
long  in  Europe,  was  the  only  mode  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  found  amusement  and  ex 
ercise  for  the  impatient  energies  of  a  tem- 
per accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to 
work  upon  others,  but  apt  to  become  lethar- 
gic, sullen,  and  discontented,  when  it  was 
compelled,  for  want  of  other  exercise,  to 
recoil  upon  itself. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  his 
residence  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon 
had  already  planned  improvements,  or  al- 
terations and  innovations  at  least,  which, 
had  they  been  to  be  carried  into  execution 
with  the  means  which  he  possessed,  would 
have  perhaps  taken  his  lifetime  to  execute. 
It  was  no  wonder,  indeed,  accustomed  as 
he  had  been  to  speak  the  word,  and  to  be 
obeyed,  and  to  consider  the  improvements 
which  he  meditated  as  those  which  became 
the  head  of  a  great  empire,  that  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  recollect  that  his 
present  operations  respected  a  petty  islet, 
where  magnificence  was  to  be  limited,  not 
only  by  utility,  but  by  the  want  of  funds. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days'  trav- 
elling, with  the  same  rapidity  which  char- 
acterized his  movements  in  his  frequent 
progresses  through  France,  and  showing  the 
same  impatience  of  rest  or  delay.  Napoleon 
had  visited  every  spot  in  his  little  island, 
mines,  woods,  salt-marshes,  harbours,  ibr- 
tifications,  and  whatever  was  worthy  of  an 
instant's  consideration,  and  had  meditated 
improvements  and  innovations  respecting 
every  one  of  them.  Till  he  had  done  this 
he  was  impatient  of  rest,  and  liaving  done 
so  he  lacked  occupation. 

One  of  his  first,  and  perhaps  most  charac- 
teristic proposals,  was  to  aggrandize  and 
extend  his  Liliputian  dominions  by  occupa- 
tion of  an  uninhabited  island,  called  Riano- 
sa,  which  had  been  left  desolate  on  account 
of  the  frequent  descents  of  the  corsairs. 
He  sent  thirty  of  his  guards,  with  ten  of  the 
independent  company  belonging  to  the  isl- 
and, upon  this  expedition — (what  a  contrast 
to  those  which  he  had  formerly  directed  1) 
sketched  out  a  plan  of  fortifications,  and 
remarked,  with  complacency,  "Europe 
will  say  that  I  have  already  made  a  con- 
quest." 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  Napoleon  had 
also  planned  several  roads,  had  contrived 
means  to  convey  water  from  the  mountaias 
to  Porto  Ferrajo,  designed  two  palaces, 
one  for  the  country,  the  other  in  the  city,  a 
separate  mansion  for  his  sister  Pauline, 
stables  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  a 
lazaretto,  buildings  for  accommodation  of 
the  tunny  fishery,  and  salt-works  on  a  new 
construction  at  Porto  Longone,  The  Em- 
peror of  Elba  proposed,  also,  purchasing 
various  domains,  and  had  the  price  estimat- 
ed ;  for  the  inclination  of  the  proprietor 
v.as  not  reckoned  essential  to  the  transac- 
tion. He  ended  by  establishing  four  places 
of  residence  in  the  difierent  quarters  of  the 
island  ;  and  as  hi?  amusement  consisted 
in  constant  change  and  alteration,  he  trav- 
elled from  one  to  ancther  with  the  restless 
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iress  of  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  springs  from 
perch  to  perch,  since  it  is  prevented  from 
winging  tJie  air,  its  natural  element.  It 
Beemcd  as  if  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
was  not  so  mucii  the  subject  of  his  consid- 
eration, providing  it  afforded  immediate 
scope  for  employing  his  constant  and  stimu- 
lated desire  of  activity.  He  was  like  the 
thorousjh-bred  gamester,  who,  deprived  of 
the  means  of  depositing  large  stakes,  will 
rather  play  at  small  game  than  leave  the 
table. 

Napoleon  placed  his  court  also  upon  an 
ambitious  scale,  having  more  reference  to 
what  he  had  so  long  been,  than  to  what  he 
actually  now  had  been  reduced  to,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  furniture  and  internal 
accommodations  of  the  imperial  palace 
were  meaner  by  far  than  those  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  ordinary  rank.*  The 
proclamation  of  the  French  governor,  on 
resigning  his  authority  to  Napoleon,  was 
well  and  becomingly  expressed  ;  but  tlie 
spiritual  mandate  of  the  Vicar-general  Ar- 
righi.  a  relation  of  Buonaparte's,  which  was 
designed  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Elba 
on  becoming  the  subjects  of  the  Great  Na- 
poleon, was  extremely  ludicrous.  "  Ele- 
vated to  the  sublime  honour  of  receiving 
the  anointed  of  tiie  Lord,"  he  described 
the  exhaustless  wealth  which  was  to  flow 
in  upon  the  people,  from  the  strangers  who 
came  to  look  upon  the  hero.  The  exhor- 
tation sounded  as  if  the  isle  had  become 
the  residence  of  some  non-descript  animal, 
which  was  to  be  shown  for  money. 

The  interior  of  Napoleon's  household, 
though  reduced  to  thirty-five  persons,  still 
held  the  titles,  and  affected  the  rank,  prop- 
er to  an  imperial  court,  of  which  it  will  be 
presently  seen  the  petty  sovereign  made  a 
political  use.  He  displayed  a  national  flag, 
having  a  red  bend  dexter  in  a  white  field, 
the  bond  bearing  three  bees.  To  dignify 
his  capital,  having  discovered  that  the  an- 
cient name  of  Porto  Ferrajo  was  Comopoii, 
(i.  e.  the  city  of  Corao,)  he  commanded  it 
to  be  called  Cosmopoli,  or  the  city  of  all 
nations. 

His  body-guard,  of  about  700  infantry  and 
80  cavalry,  seemed  to  occupy  as  much  of 
Napoleon's  attention  as  the  Grand  Army 
did  formerly.  They  were  constantly  exer- 
cised, especially  in  throwing  shot  and  shells; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  observed  to  be 
anxious  about  obtaining  recruits  for  them. 
Tliis  was  no  difficult  matter,  where  all 
the  world  had  so  Lately  been  in  arms,  and 
engaged  in  a  profession  which  many,  doubt- 
less, for  whom  a  peaceful  life  had  few 
charms,  laid  aside  with  regret,  and  longed 
to  resume. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  July  1814,  there 
was  a  considerable  degree  of  fermentation 
in  Italy,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elba,  the  residence  of  several  members  of 
the  Buonaparte  family,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  Murat,  occasioned  a  general  resort  of 
Buonaparte's  friends  and  admirers.     Every 


*  On  those  sutijficts  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
public  with  an  accurate  and  interesliii^  report, 
iirawn  up  by  Kilward  Ilawkc  Locker,  Esq.,  now 
•actfltary  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 


day  tliis  agitation  increased,  and  various 
arts  were  resorted  to  for  disseminating  a 
prospect  of  Napoleon's  future  return  to 
power.  Sundry  parties  of  recruits  came  ■ 
over  to  Elba  from  Italy  to  enlist  in  his 
guards,  and  two  persons  employed  in  this 
service  were  arrested  at  Leghorn,  in  whose 
possession  were  found  written  lists,  con- 
taining tlie  names  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons willing  to  serve  Napoleon.  The  spe- 
cies of  ferment  and  discontent  thus  produc- 
ed in  Italy,  was  much  increased  by  the  im 
politic  conduct  of  Prince  Rospij^'liosi,  the 
civil  governor  of  Tuscany,  who  re-Oiitab- 
lislied  in  their  full  force  every  form  and 
regulation  formerly  practised  under  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  broke  up  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Musreum,  which  had  been  in- 
stituted by  Buonaparte's  sister,  and  while 
ho  returned  to  all  the  absurdities  of  the  old 
government,  relaxed  none  of  the  imposts 
which  the  French  had  laid  on. 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  refugees 
who  found  their  way  to  Elba,  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  sketch.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  Colomboni,  commandant  of  a  battal- 
ion of  the  -Ith  regiment  of  the  line  in  Italy, 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor  as  newly  ar- 
rived. "  Well,  Colomboni,  your  business 
in  Elba  ?" — "  First,  to  pay  my  duty  to  your 
Mnjesty  ;  secondly,  to  offer  myself  to  carry 
a  musket  among  your  guards.'' — "  That  is 
too  low  a  situation,  you  must  have  soti!e- 
tliing  belter,"  said  Napoleon  ;  and  instantly 
named  him  to  an  appointment  of  1200 
francs  yearly,  though  it  appears  the  Em|)e- 
ror  himself  was  then  in  great  distress  for 
money. 

About  the  middle  of  summer.  Napoleon 
was  visited  by  his  mother,  and  his  sister  the 
Princess  Pauline.  At  this  time,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  expected  to  be  rejoined  by 
his  wife  Maria  Louisa,  who,  it  was  said, 
was  coming  to  take  possession  of  her  Ital- 
ian dominions.  Their  separation,  with  the 
incidents  which  happened  before  Paris, 
was  the  only  subject  on  which  he  appeared 
to  lose  temper.  Upon  these  topics  he  used 
strong  and  violent  language.  He  said,  that 
interdicting  him  intercourse  with  his  wife 
and  son,  excited  universal  reprobation  at 
Vienna — that  no  such  instance  of  inhuman- 
ity and  injustice  could  be  pointed  out  in 
modern  times — that  the  Empress  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  an  orderly  officer  con- 
stantly attending  upon  her— finally,  that 
she  had  been  given  to  understand  I)cfore 
she  left  Orleans,  that  she  was  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  join  him  at  the  island  of  Elba, 
though  it  was  now  denied  her.  It  was 
possible,  he  proceeded,  to  see  a  shade  of 
policy,  though  none  whatever  of  justice,  in 
this  separation.  Austria  had  meant  to  unite 
the  child  of  her  sovereign  with  the  Emperor 
of  France,  but  was  desirous  of  breaking  oft' 
the  connexion  with  the  Emperor  of  Elba, 
as  it  micrht  be  apprehended  that  the  respect 
due  to  the  daughter  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  would,  had  she  resided  with  her  bus 
band,  have  reflected  too  much  lustre  on  the 
abdicated  sovereign. 

The  Austrian  commissioner.  General  Koh- 
ler,  on  the  other  hand  insisted  that  the  sep- 
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aration  took  place  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa's  consent,  and  even  at  lier  request; 
and  hinted  that  Napoleon's  desire  to  have 
ner  society  was  dictated  by  other  feelings 
than  those  of  domestic  affection.  But  allow- 
ing thai  Napoleon's  views  in  so  earnestly 
desiring  the  company  of  his  wife  might  be 
political,  we  can  see  neither  justice  nor  rea- 
son in  refusing  a  request,  which  would  have 
been  granted  to  afeion  condemned  to  trans- 
portation. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dis- 
turb the  narrative  of  important  events  by 
noticing  details  which  belong  rather  to  ro- 
mance ;  but  as  we  are  now  treating  of  Na- 
poleon in  his  more  private  character,  a 
mysterious  circumstance  may  be  mention- 
ed. About  the  end  of  August  ISl^,  a  lady 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Elba,  from  Leghorn, 
with  a  boy  about  five  or  six  years  old.  She 
was  received  by  Napoleon  with  great  atten- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of 
much  secrecy,  and  was  lodged  in  a  small 
and  very  retired  villa,  in  the  most  remote 
corner  of  the  island ;  from  whence,  after 
remaining  two  dL.ys,  she  re-embarked  for 
Naples.  The  Elbese  naturally  concluded 
that  this  must  have  been  the  Empress  Ma- 
ria Louisa  and  her  son.  But  the  individual 
was  known  by  those  near  Napoleon's  person 
to  be  a  Polish  lady  from  Warsaw,  and  the 
boy  was  the  offspring  of  an  intrigue  betwixt 
her  and  Napoleon  several  years  before. 
The  cause  of  her  speedy  departure  might 
be  delicacy  towards  Maria  Louisa,  and  the 
fear  of  affording  the  Court  of  Vienna  a  pre- 
text for  continuing  the  separation  of  which 
Napoleon  complained.  In  fact,  the  Aus- 
trians,  in  defence  of  their  own  conduct, 
imputed  irregularities  to  that  of  Buona- 
parte ;  but  the  truth  of  these  charges  would 
be  no  edifying  subject  of  investigation. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Baron  Kohlcr 
took  farewell  of  Napoleon,  to  return  to  Vi- 
enna. He  was  an  Austrian  general  of  rank 
and  reputation  ;  a  particular  friend  an<l  old 
Bchool-fellow  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg. 
The  scene  of  Napoleon's  parting  with  this 
gentleman  was  quite  pathetic  on  the  F.mpe- 
ror's  side.  He  wept  as  he  embraced  Gene- 
ral Kohler,  a. id  entreated  him  to  procure, 
if  possible,  his  re-union  with  his  wife  and 
child— called  him  the  preserver  of  his  life, 
— regretted  his  |)overty,  which  prevented 
his  bestowing  on  him  some  valuable  token 
of  remembrance — finally,  folding  the  .\us- 
trian  general  in  his  arms,  he  held  him  there 
for  some  time,  repeating  expressions  of  the 
warmest  attachment.  This  sensibility  ex- 
isted all  upon  one  side;  for  an  English 
gentleman  who  witnessed  this  scene,  hav- 
ing asked  Kohler  afterwards  what  he  was 
thinking  of  while  locked  in  the  Emperor's 
embraces — "Of  Judas  Iscariot,"  answered 
the  Austrian. 

After  the  departure  of  Baron  Kohler, 
Colonel  Sir  Niel  Campbell  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  comniissioncrs  who  contin- 
ued to  remain  at  Elba  by  orders  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
his  o'fice  really  was,  or  what  were  his  in- 
structions. He  had  neither  power,  title, 
nor  lucaita,  to  interfere   with   Napoleon's 


motions.  The  Emperoi  had  been  recog- 
nized by  a  treaty — wise  or  foolish,  it  was 
too  late  to  ask — as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. It  was,  therefore,  only  as  an  envoy 
that  Sir  Niel  Campbell  could  be  permitted 
to  reside  at  his  court;  and  as  an  envoy  also, 
not  of  the  usual  character,  for  settling  af- 
fairs concerning  the  court  from  which  he 
was  despatched,  but  in  a  capacity  not  gen- 
erally avowed,  the  office,  namely,  of  ob- 
serving the  conduct  of  that  at  which  he  was 
sent  to  reside.  In  fact,  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
had  no  direct  or  ostensible  situation  what- 
ever, and  of  this  the  French  minister  of 
Elba  soon  took  advantage.  Drouet,  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  made  such 
particular  inquiries  into  the  character  as- 
sumed by  the  British  envoy,  and  the  length 
of  his  stay,  as  obliged  the  latter  to  say  that 
his  orders  were  to  remain  in  Elba  till  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
now  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  but  if 
his  orders  should  direct  him  to  continue 
there  after  that  period,  he  would  apply  to 
have  his  situation  placed  on  some  recogniz- 
ed public  footing,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
would  be  respectable. 

Napoleon  did  not  oppose  or  murmur  at 
the  continued,  though  equivocal,  residence 
of  Sir  Niel  Campbell  at  Elba  ;  he  affected, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  pleased  with  it.  For 
a  considerable  time  he  even  seemed  to 
seek  the  society  of  the  British  envoy,  held 
frequent  intercourse  with  him,  and  con- 
versed with  apparent  confidence  upon  jiub- 
lic  affairs.  The  notes  of  such  conversations 
are  now  before  us;  and  though  it  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  evident  that  Napoleon's  expres- 
sions were  arranged,  generally  speaking,  on 
8  premeditated  plan,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  ia 
equally  certain,  that  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment, when  once  engaged  in  discourse,  led 
him  to  discover  more  of  his  own  private 
thoughts  than  he  would  on  cool  reflection 
have  suffered  to  escape  him. 

On  the  16th  September  J814,  for  exam- 
ple, Sir  Niel  Campbell  had  an  audience  of 
three  hours,  during  which,  Napoleon,  with 
his  habitual  impatience  of  a  sedentary  pos- 
ture, walked  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  talked  incessantly.  He  was 
happy,  he  said,  that  Sir  Niel  remained  in 
Elba,  poitr  rOTTipre  ?a  c/ii»nere,  (to  destroy, 
namely,  the  idea  that  he,  Buonaparte,  had 
further  intention  of  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Europe.)  '■  I  think,"  he  continued,  "'  of 
nothing  beyond  the  verge  of  my  little  isles. 
I  could  have  supported  the  war  for  twenty 
years,  if  I  had  chosen.  I  am  now  a  deceas- 
ed person,  occupied  with  nothing  but  my 
family,  my  retreat,  my  house,  my  cows, 
and  my  poultry."  He  then  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  English  character,  pro- 
testing it  had  always  had  his  sincere  admi- 
ration, notwithstanding  the  abuse  directed 
against  it  in  his  name.  He  requested  .the 
British  envoy  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring 
liim  an  English  Grammar. — It  is  a  pity  Mr. 
Iliriton,  the  boatswain,  wa"*  not  present,  to 
have  accompanied  this  eulogy  with  his  fa- 
vourite ejaculation.  ^ 

In  the  rest  of  the  conversation  the  Elbese 
Emperor  was  probably  more  serious.     H« 
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inquired  with  cairprness  after  the  real  stite 
of  France.  Sir  Niel  Campbell  informed 
him  that  all  the  infcrmatioii  he  had  been 
able  to  collect,  ascribed  great  wis-doin  and 
moderation  to  the  sovereign  and  govern- 
ment; but  allowed  that  those  who  had  lost 
good  appointments,  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  hid  returned  from  abroad,  and  great 
part  of  the  army  who  remained  embodied, 
were  still  attached  to  Napoleon.  In  an- 
swer, Buonaparte  seemed  to  admit  the  sta- 
bility of  the  throne,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  Mareschals  and  great  officers;  but  he 
derided  the  idea  of  affording  F>aace  the 
benefit  of  a  free  constitution.  He  said,  the 
alteinpt  to  imitate  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
a  farce,  a  caricature.  It. was  impossible, 
he  observed,  to  imitate  the  two  Houses  of 
I'arliament,  for  that  respectable  families 
like  those  composing  the  aristocracy  of 
Kntfland,  did  not  now  exist  in  France.  He 
talked  with  bitterness  of  the  cession  of 
Belgium,  and  of  France  being  deprived  of 
Antwerp.  He  himself  spoke,  he  observed, 
as  a  spectator,  without  hopes  or  interest, 
for  he  had  none  ;  but  thus  to  have  mortified 
the  French  showed  an  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tional character.  Their  chief  feeling  was 
for  pride  and  glory,  and  the  allies  need  not 
look  forward  to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and 
tranquillity  under  such  circumstances  as 
France  was  now  placed  in.  "  The  French,'' 
he  said,  "  were  conquered  only  by  a  great 
superiority  of  number,  therefore  were  not 
humiliated;  and  the  population  had  not 
suffered  to  the  extent  alleged,  for  he  had 
alwavs  spared  their  lives,  and  exposed  those 
of  Italians,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners." 
He  remarked  that  the  gratitude  of  Louis 
XV'III.  to  Great  Britain  w.is  offensive  to 
France,  and  that  he  was  called  in  derision 
the  King  of  England's  Viceroy. 

In  the  latter  months  of  18U,  Sir  Niel 
Campbell  began  to  become  sensible  that 
Napoleon  desired  to  exclude  him  from  his 
presence  as  much  as  he  possibly  could, 
without  positive  rudeness.  He  rather  sud- 
denly entrenched  himself  within  all  the 
forms  of  an  imperial  court ;  and  without 
affording  the  British  envoy  any  absolute 
cawse  of  complaint,  or  even  any  title  to  re- 
quire explanation,  he  contrived  in  a  great 
measure,  to  debar  him  from  opportunities 
of  cmversation.  His  only  opportunity  of 
obtaining  access  to  Napoleon  was  on  his 
return  from  short  absences  to  Leghorn  and 
Florence,  when  his  attendance  on  the  levee 
was  matter  of  etiquette. 

On  such  occasions,  the  tenor  of  Napole- 
on's prophecies  was  minatory  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  He  spoke  perpetually  of  the 
humiliation  inflicted  upon  France,  by  tak- 
ing from  her  Belgium  and  his  favourite  ob- 
ject .\ntwcrp.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
while  enlarging  on  these  topics,  he  describ- 
ed the  irritable  feelings  of  the  nation,  say- 
ing, every  man  in  France  considered  the 
Rhine  to  be  their  natural  boundary,  and  no- 
thing could  alter  this  opinion.  There  was 
DO  want,  he  said,  of  a  population  in  France, 
martial  beyond  any  other  nation,  by  natural 
disposition,  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Reroiution,  and  by  the  idea  of  glory.     Lou- 


is XIV.,  according  to  his  account,  notwith- 
standing all  the  misfortunes  he  had  brought 
upon  the  nation,  was  still  beloved,  on  ac- 
count of  the  eclat  of  his  victories,  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  court.  The  battle  of 
Rosbach  had  brought  about  the  Revolution. 
Louis  XS'III.  totally  mistook  the  character 
of  the  French  in  supposing,  that  either  by 
argument,  orby  reasoning,  or  indulging  them 
with  a  free  constitution,  he  could  induce 
them  to  sink  into  a  state  of  peaceful  indus- 
try. He  insisted  that  the  Duke  of  \Vel- 
lingtoii's  presence  at  Paris  was  an  insult  on 
the  French  nation  ;  that  very  strong  dis- 
cord prevailed  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
King  liad  but  few  friends,  either  in  the  army 
or  among  the  people.  Perhaps  the  King 
might  try  to  get  rid  of  a  part  of  the  army  by 
sending  them  to  Saint  Domingo,  but  that, 
he  observed,  would  be  soon  seen  through  ; 
he  himself  had  made  a  melancholy  trial, 
with  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  which  had  prov- 
ed the  inutility  of  such  expeditions. 

He  then  checked  himself,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  show  that  he  had  no  personal  feel- 
ing or  expectation  from  the  revolutions  he 
foretold.  "  1  am  a  deceased  man,"  lie  said  ; 
"  I  was  born  a  soldier;  I  have  mounted  a 
throne  ;  I  have  descended  from  it ;  I  am 
prepared  for  any  fate.  They  may  transport 
me  to  a  distant  shore,  or  they  may  put  me 
to  death  here  ;  I  will  spread  my  bosom  open 
to  the  poniard.  When  merely  General 
Buonaparte,  I  had  property  of  my  own  ac- 
quiring— I  am  now  deprived  of  all." 

On  another  occasion,  he  described  the 
ferment  in  France,  which  he  said  he  had 
learned  from  the  correspondence  of  his 
guards  with  their  native  country,  and  so  far 
forgot  the  character  of  a  defunct  person,  as 
to  say  plainly,  that  the  present  disaffection 
would  break  out  with  all  the  fury  of  the  for- 
mer revolution,  and  require  his  own  resur- 
rection. "  For  then,"  he  added,  "  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  will  soon  find  it  necessa- 
ry, for  their  own  repose,  to  call  on  me  to 
tranquillize  matters." 

This  species  of  conversation  was  perhaps 
the  best  which  could  have  been  adopted,  to 
conceal  his  secret  purpose  from  the  British 
commissioner.  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  though 
not  without  entertaining  suspicions,  judged 
it,  upon  the  whole,  unlikely  that  he  medi- 
tated anything  eccentric,  unless  a  tempting 
opening  should  present  itself  on  the  part  of 
France  or  Italy. 

Napoleon  held  the  same  species  of  lan- 
guage to  others  as  well  as  the  British  res- 
ident. He  was  affable,  and  even  cordial, 
(in  appearance.)  to  the  numerous  strangers 
whom  curiosity  led  to  visit  him  ;  spoke  of  his 
retirement  as  Dioclesian  might  have  done  in 
the  gardens  of  Salonica  ;  seemed  to  consid- 
er his  political  career  as  ended,  and  to  be 
now  chietly  anxious  to  explain  such  passa- 
ges of  his  life  as  met  tiie  harsh  construction 
of  the  world.  In  giving  free  and  easy  an- 
swers to  those  who  conversed  with  him, 
and  especially  to  Englishmen  of  rank, 
Buonaparte  found  a  ready  means  of  com- 
municating to  the  public  such  explanations 
concerning  his  past  life,  as  were  best  cal- 
culated to  serve   his  wishes.     In  these  he 
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palliated  instead  of  denying,  the  scheme  of 
po  soning  liis  prisoners  in  Syria,  the  m?,*- 
Bacre  at  Jaffa,  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enfjhien,  and  other  enormities.  An  em- 
peror, a  conqueror,  retired  from  war,  and  se- 
questered from  power,  must  he  favourahly 
listened  to  by  tliose  who  have  the  romantic 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  plead  his  own 
cause.  Milder  editions  of  his  measures  be- 
gan to  be. circulated  in  Europe,  and,  in  the 
curiosity  to  see  and  admire  the  captive 
sovereign,  men  forgot  the  ravages  which  he 
had  committed  while  at  liberty. 

As  the  winter  approached,  a  change  was 
discernible  in  Napoleon's  manners  and  hab- 
its. The  alterations  which  he  had  planned 
in  the  island  no  longer  gave  him  the  snme 
interest ;  he  renounced,  from  time  to  time, 
the  severe  e.xercise  in  which  he  had  at  first 
indulged,  used  a  carriage  rather  than  liis 
horse,  and  sunk  occasionally  into  fits  of  deep 
contemplation,  mingled  with  gloomy  an.\- 
iety. 

He  became,  also,  subjected  to  uneasiness 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
being  that  arising  from  pecuniary  inconven- 
iences. He  had  plunged  into  expenses  with 
imprudent  eagerness,  and  without  weighing 
the  amount  of  his  resources  against  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  alterations.  The  ready  mo- 
ney which  he  brought  from  France  seems 
to  have  been  soon  e.xhausted,  and  to  raise 
supplies,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  of 
his  island  to  pay  up,  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  contributions  of  the  last  year.  This 
produced  petitions,  personal  solicitations, 
and  discontent.  It  was  represented  to  liim, 
that,  so  poor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  want  of  sale  for 
their  wine  for  months  past,  that  they  would 
be  driven  to  the  most  extreme  straits  if  the 
requisition  should  be  persisted  in.  In  some 
of  the  villages,  the  tax-gatherers  of  the  Km- 
peror  were  resisted  and  insulted.  Napole- 
on, on  his  side,  sent  part  of  his  troops  to 
quarter  upon  the  insurgent  peasantry,  and  to 
be  supported  by  them  at  free  cost,  till  the 
contributions  should  be  paid  up. 

Thus,  we  recognize  in  his  government 
of  this  miniature  state,  the  same  wisdom, 
and  the  same  errors,  by  which  Buonaparte 
won  and  lost  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
plans  of  improvements,  and  internal  ameli- 
orations which  he  formed,  were  probably 
very  good  in  themselves,  but  he  proceeded 
to  the  execution  of  that  which  he  had  ro- 
Bolved  with  too  much  and  too  reckless  pre- 
cipitation ;  too  much  of  a  determination  to 
work  his  own  pleasure,  and  too  little  con- 
cern for  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  compositions  proving  a  weak  re- 
source, as  they  were  scarce  to  be  extracted 
from  the  miserable  islanders.  Napoleon  had 
reconrso  to  others,  which  must  have  been 
peculiarly  galling  to  a  man  of  his  haughty 
spirit,  liut  as  his  revenue,  so  far  as  taniri- 
ble,  did  not  exceed  300,000  francs,  and  his 
expenditure  amounted  to  at  least  a  million, 
he  was  compelled  to  lower  the  allowances 
of  most  of  his  retinue  ;  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  minors  to  one-fourth  ;  to  raise  nio- 
lipv  by  the  sale  of  the  provisions  laid  up  for 
*  o.  garrisons  ;  nay,  even  by  selling  a  train 


of  brass  artillery  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
He  disposed,  also,  of  some  property,  a  lar<T« 
house  which  had  been  used  as  a  barrack, 
and  he  went  the  length  of  meditating  the 
sale  of  the  Town-House  at  Porto  Ferrajo, 

We  have  said,  that  Napoleon's  impa- 
tience to  execute  whatsoever  plans  occur- 
red to  his  fertile  imagination,  was  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  these  pecuniary  distresses. 
But  they  are  not  less  to  be  iu^puted  to  the 
unfair  and  unworthy  conduct  of  the  Frencfj 
ministry.  The  French  administration  were, 
of  all  others,  most  intimately  bound  in  con- 
science, honour,  and  policy,  to  see  the 
treaty  of  Fontninbleau,  as  forming  the  foot- 
stool by  which  Louis  XVIII.  mounted  his 
restored  throne,  distinctly  ob.served  to- 
wards Napoleon.  The  sixth  article  of  that 
treaty  provides  an  annuity,  or  revenue  of 
two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  franca, 
to  be  registered  on  the  Great  Book  of 
France,  and  paid  without  abatement  or  de-, 
dnction  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  This 
annual  provision  was  stipulated  by  the 
.Mareschals,  Macdonald  and  Ney,  as  the 
])rice  of  Napoleon's  resignation,  and  the 
French  ministers  could  not  refuse  a  dec- 
laration of  payment  without  gross  injustice, 
to  Buonaparte,  and  at  the  same  time  a  se- 
vere insult  to  the  allied  powers.  Never- 
theless, far  from  this  pension  being  paid 
with  regularity,  we  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  Napoleon  ever  received  a  single  re- 
mittance to  account  of  it.  The  British 
resident  observing  how  much  the  Ex-Em- 
peror was  harassed  by  pecuniary  straits, 
gavs  it.  not  once  but  repeatedly,  as  his  opin- 
ion, ''  that,  if  these  difficulties  pressed  up- 
on him  much  longer,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  the  external  show  of  a 
court,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  crossing 
over  to  Piombino  with  his  troops,  or  com- 
mittiiLg  any  other  extravagance."  This 
was  Sir  Niel  Campbell's  opinion  on  31st 
October  ,18M-,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  made 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  al- 
though Great  Britain  was  the  oidy  power 
among  the  allies,  who,  being  no  principal 
party  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  might 
safely  have  left  it  to  those  states  who  were. 
The  French  were  not  ashamed  to  defend 
their  conduct  on  the  technical  objection, 
that  the  pension  was  Hot  due  until  tifc  year 
was  elapsed;  a  defence  which  we  must 
consider  as  evasive,  since  such  a  pension 
is  of  an  alimentary  nature,  the  terinly  pay- 
ments of  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
Tlie  subject  was  mentioned  again  and  again 
by  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  French  administration  desist- 
ed from  a  course,  which,  whether  arising 
from  a  spirit  of  mean  revenge,  or  from  ava- 
rice, or  from  being  themselves  embarrass- 
ed, was  at  once  dishonourable  and  im- 
politic. 

Other  apprehensions  agitated  Buona- 
parte's mind.  He  feared  the  Algerinf  pi- 
rates, and  re-quested  the  interference  of 
England  in  his  behalf.  He  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  Brui.irt.  the  (gov- 
ernor of  Corsica,  who  had  been  a  captaiu 
of  Chouans.  the  friend  of  (jeorgcs,  Pichc- 
gru,  &;c.  was  sent  thither  by  Louis  XVIlUh'g 
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administration,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
him  assassinated,  and  that  fitting  agents 
wer6  dispatched  from  Corsica  to  I'iba  for 
that  purpose.*  Above  all  he  pretended  to 
he  informed  of  a  design  to  dispense  with 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  to  remove 
him  from  his  plane  of  refuge,  to  be  im- 
prisoned at  St.  Helena,  or  St.  Lucie.  It  is 
impossible  that  these  fears  were  not  alto- 
gether feigned ;  for  though  there  is  not  an 
iota  of  evidence  tending  to  show  tiiat  there 
was  reason  for  believing  the  allies  enter- 
tained such  an  unworthy  thought,  yet  the 
report  was  spread  very  generally  through 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  encouraged,  doubtless,  by  those  who 
desired  once  more  to  place  Buonaparte  in 
action.  He  certainly  e.xpressed  great  anx- 
iety on  the  subject,  sometimes  declaring 
he  would  defend  his  batteries  to  the  last ; 
sometimes  affecting  to  believe  that  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  reside  in  England,  a  prospect 
which  he  pretended  not  to  dislike  person- 
ally, while  he  held  out  sullicient  reasons  to 
prevent  the  course  from  being  adopted. 
"He  corwluded,"  lie  said,  "  he  should  have 
pers9nal  liberty,  and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing prejudices  entertained  against  his  char- 
acter, which  had  not  yet  been  fully  cleared 
up  ;"  but  ended  with  the  insinuation,  that, 
by  residing  in  England,  lie  would  have 
easier  communication  with  France,  where 
there  were  four  of  his  parly  to  every  single 
Bourbonist.  And  when  he  had  exhausted 
these  topics,  he  returned  to  the  complaints 
of  the  hardship  and  cruelty  of  depriving 
him  of  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child. 

While  Buonaparte,  chafed  by  poverty, 
and  these  other  subjects  of  complaint,  tor- 
mented too  by  the  restlessness  of  a  mind 
impatient  of  restraint,  gave  vent  to  expres- 
sions which  e.xcited  suspicion,  and  ought 
to  have  recommended  precaution,  his  court 
began  to  assume  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance, quite  the  opposite  of  that  usuahy  ex- 
hibited in  the  courts  of  petty  sovereigns 
upon  the  continent.  In  the  latter  there  is 
an  air  of  antiquated  gravity,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  establishment,  and  en- 
deavours to  8U])ply  the  want  of  splendour, 
and  of  real  power.  The  heavy  apparatus 
designed  for  the  government  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  is  applied  to  the  management 
of  a  fortune  not  equal  to  that  of  many  pri- 
vate gentlemen  ;  the  whole  course  of  busi- 
ness goes  slowly  and  cumbrously  on,  and  so 
that  appearances  are  maintained  in  the  old 


*  Ruonanarte  had  particular  reason  to  dread 
Brulart.  This  Chouan  cfiief  had  been  one  of  thu 
numbcrg  who  laid  down  their  arms  on  Napoleon 
«ii!iuinin«;  the  Conciliate,  and  who  had  heen  permit- 
lod  to  reside  at  Pariii.  A  friend  of  lirulart,  still 
more  obnoxious  than  himself,  wna  desirous  of  be- 
ing iKTinittcd  to  return  from  En|land,  to  which  ho 
had  emi^iratcd.  He  applied  to  Napoleon  through 
Brulart,  who  waa  directed  by  the  Emperor  to  en- 
coura;;e  liis  friend  to  come  over.  Immediately  on 
hi<  landin?  in  France,  he  was  seized  and  executed. 
Brulart  fled  to  En<;land  in  grief  ami  rage,  at  being 
made  the  means  of  decoying  his  friend  lo  death. 
In  the  height  of  his  re.sentmcnl  he  wrote  n  letter  to 
Napoleon,  threatening  him  with  death  by  hia  hand. 
The  recollection  of  this  menace  alarmed  Buon,i- 
narte,  when  he  found  Brulart  so  near  him  aa 
Joraica 


j  style  of  formal  grandeur,  the  sovereign  and 
1  his  counsellors  dream  neither  of  e.xpedi- 
1  tion,  conquest,  or  any  other  political  object. 
I  Tlie  Court  of  I'orto  Fcrrajo  was  the  re- 
[  verse  of  all  this.  Indeed,  the  whole  place 
was,  in  one  sense,  deserving  of  the  name 
of  Cosmopoli,  which  Napoleon  wished  to 
impose  on  it.  It  was  like  the  court  of  a 
I  great  barrack,  filled  with  military  gens- 
j  d'armes,  police  orticcrs  of  all  sorts,  refu- 
I  gees  of  every  nation,  expectants  and  de- 
pendants upon  tlic  court,  domestics  and  ad- 
venturers, all  connected  with  Buonaparte, 
and  holding  or  expecting  some  benefit  at 
his  hand.  Rumours  of  every  kind  were 
buzzed  about  through  this  miscellaneous 
crowd,  as  thick  as  motes  in  sunshine.  .Sus- 
picious characters  appeared,  and  disappear- 
ed again,  without  affording  any  trace  of 
their  journey  or  object.  The  port  was  fill- 
ed with  ships  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  This 
indeed  was  necessary  to  supply  the  island 
with  provisions,  when  crowded  with  such 
an  unusual  degree  of  population  ;  and,  be- 
sides, vessels  of  all  nations  visited  Porto 
Ferrajo,  from  the  various  motives  of  curi- 
osity or  speculation,  or  being  compelled  by 
contrary  winds.  The  four  armed  vessels 
of  Napoleon,  and  seventeen  belonging  to 
the  service  of  the  miners,  were  constantly 
engaged  in  voyages  to  every  part  of  Italj", 
and  brought  over  or  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, Italians,  Sicilians,  Frenchmen,  and 
Greeks,  who  seemed  all  active,  yet  gave 
no  reason  for  their  coming  or  departure. 
Dorainico  Ettori,  a  monk  who  had  escaped 
from  his  convent,  and  one  Theologos,  a 
Greek,  were  considered  as  agents  of  some 
consequence  among  this  group. 

The  situation  of  Sir  Niel  Campbell  was 
now  very  embarrassing.  Napoleon,  afi'ect- 
ing  to  be  more  tenacious  than  ever  of  his 
dignity,  not  only  excluded  the  British  envoy 
from  his  own  presence,  but  even  threw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  visiting  liis  moth- 
er and  sister.  It  was,  therefore,  only  from 
interviews  with  Napoleon  himself  that  he 
could  hope  to  get  any  information,  and  to 
obtain  these  Sir  Niel  was,  as  already  notic- 
ed, obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the 
island  of  Elba  occasionally,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  desiring  an  audience, 
as  he  went  away  and  returned.  At  such 
times  as  he  remained  on  the  island,  he  was 
discountenanced,  and  all  attention  with- 
drawn from  him  ;  but  in  a  way  so  artful,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a 
formal  complaint,  especially  as  he  had  no 
avowed  official  character,  and  was  some- 
thing in  the  situation  of  a  guest,  whose  un- 
invited intrusion  has  placed  him  at  his  land- 
lord's mercy. 

Symptoms  of  some  approaching  catastro- 
phe could  not,  however,  be  concealed  from 
the  British  resident.  Napoleon  had  inter- 
views with  his  mother,  after  which  she  ap- 
peared deeply  distressed.  She  was  heard 
also  to  talk  of  three  deputations  which  he 
had  received  from  France.  It  was  besides 
accounted  a  circumstance  of  strong  suspi- 
cion, that  discharges  and  furloughs  were 
granted  to  two  or  three  hundred  of  Napole- 
on's Old  Guard,  by  the  medium  of  whoi% 
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as  was  too  late  discovered,  the  allegiance  of 
the  military  in  France  was  corrupted  and 
eeduced,  and  their  minds  prepared  for  what 
was  to  ensue.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
such  a  number  of  persons  were  positively 
intrusted  with  the  secret ;  but  every  one 
of  them  was  prepared  to  sound  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Emperor  in  his  exile,  and  all 
entertained  and  disseminated  the  persua- 
sion, that  he  would  soon  appear  to  reclaim 
his  rights. 

At  length  Mariotti,  the  French  consul  at 
Legl'.orn,  and  Spannoki,  the  Tuscan  govern- 
or of  that  town  informed  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
that  it  was  certainly  determined  at  Elba, 
that  Buonaparte,  with  his  guards,  should 
embark  for  the  continent.  Sir  Niel  was 
at  Leghorn  when  he  received  this  intelli- 
gence, and  had  left  the  Partridge  sloop  of 
war  to  cruize  round  Elba.  It  was  naturally 
concluded  that  Italy  was  the  object  of  Na- 
poleon, to  join  with  his  brother-in-law  Mu- 
ral, who  was  at  that  time,  fatally  for  him- 
self, raising  his  banner.  I 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  Partridge 
having  come  to  Leghorn  and  fetched  off  | 


Sir  Niel  Campbell,  the  appearance,  as  the 
vessel  approached  Porto  Ferrajo  on  her  re- 
turn, of  the  national  guard  on  the  batteries, 
instead  of  the  crested  grenadiers  of  the  Im- 
perial guard,  at  once  apprised  the  British 
resident  of  what  had  happened.  When  he 
landed,  he  found  the  mother  and  sister  of 
Buonaparte  in  a  well-assumed  agony  of  anxi- 
ety about  the  fate  of  their  Emperor,  o(  whom 
they  affected  to  know  nothing,  e.xcept  that 
he  had  steered  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
They  appeared  e.xtreraqly  desirous  to  de- 
tain Sir  Niel  Campbell  on  shore.  Resist- 
ing their  entreaties,  and  repelling  the  more 
pressing  arguments  of  the  governor,  who 
seemed  somewhat  disposed  to  use  force  to 
prevent  him  from  re-embarking,  the  British 
envoy  regained  his  vessel,  and  set  sail  in 
pursuit  of  the  adventurer.  But  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  Partridge  only  obtained  a  distant 
sight  of  tiie  flotilla,  alter  Buonaparte  and 
his  forces  had  landed. 

The  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
France,  and  had  encouraged  tlie  present 
most  daring  action,  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAP.   XIall. 

Retrospect. — Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  displeasing  to  the  Soldiertj,  but  satisfactory 
to  the  People. —  Terms  favourable  to  France  granted  by  the  Allies. — Discontents  about 
the  manner  of  conceding  the  Charter — Other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction — Apprehen- 
sions lest  the  Church  and  Crown  Lands  should  be  resumed. — Resuscitation  of  the  Jac- 
obin faction. — Increased  Dissatisfactions  in  the  Artny. —  The  Claims  of  the  Emigrants 
mooted  in  the  Chamber  of  Delegates. — Mareschal  Macdonald's  Proposal. — Financial 
Difficulties. — Restrictions  on  the  Press — Reflections  on  this  Subject. 


Wk  must  now  look  back  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  in 
1814,  an  event  which  took  place  under  cir- 
cumstances so  uncommon  as  to  excite  ex- 
travagant expectations  of  national  felicity  ; 
expectations  which,  like  a  premature  and 
profuse  display  of  blossom,  diminished  the 
chance  of  the  fruit  ripening,  and  exasperat- 
ed the  disappointment  of  over  sanguine 
hopes.  For  a  certain  tiine  all  had  been 
gay  and  rose-coloured.  The  French  pos- 
sess more  than  other  nations  the  art  of 
enjoying  the  present,  without  looking  back 
with  regret  on  the  past,  or  forward  to  the 
future  with  unfavourable  anticipations. — 
Louis  XVIIL,  respectable  for  his  literary 
ac([uirements,  and  the  practice  of  domestic 
virtues,  amiable  also  from  a  mixture  of  bon 
homme,  and  a  talent  for  saying  witty 
tilings,  was  received  in  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  with  acclamations,  in  which  the 
si'ldiers  alone  did  not  cordially  join.  They 
indeed  appeared  with  gloomy,  sullen,  and 
discontented  looks.  The  late  Imperial, 
now  Royal  Guard,  seemed,  from  the  dark 
ferocity  of  their  .aspect,  to  consider  them- 
selves ratrier  as  the  captives  who  were  led 
in  triumph,  than  the  soldiers  who  partook 
of  it. 

But  the  higher  and  middling  classes  in 
eeneral,  excepting  those  who  were  direct 
losers  by  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon, 
bailed  with  sincere  satisfaction  the  pros- 


pect of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  freedom 
from  vexatious  enactions.  If  they  had  not, 
as  they  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have, 
any  personal  zeal  for  the  representatives  of 
a  family  so  long  strangers  to  France,  it  was 
fondly  hoped  the  absence  of  this  might  be 
supplied  by  the  unwonted  prospect  of  ease 
and  security  which  their  accession  promis- 
ed. The  allied  monarchs,  on  their  part, 
did  everything  to  favour  the  Bourbon  fami- 
ly, and  relaxed  most  of  the  harsh  and  un- 
pal.atable  conditions  which  they  had  annex- 
ed to  their  proposed  treaty  with  Buona- 
parte •,  as  if  to  allow  the  legitimate  heir  the 
credit  with  his  people,  of  having  at  once 
saved  their  honour,  and  obtained  for  them 
the  most  advantageous  terms. 

The  French  readily  caught  at  these  indul- 
gences, ansJ,  with  the  aptitude  they  possess 
of  accommodating  their  feelings  to  the  mo- 
ment, for  a  time  seemed  to  intimate  that 
they  were  sensible  of  the  full  advantage  of 
the  change,  and  were  desirous  to  make  as 
much  of  it  as  they  possibly  coulift  There 
is  a  story  of  a  French  soldier  in  former 
times,  who,  having  insulted  his  general  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  was  brought  bctore  him 
next  morning,  and  interrogated,  whether  he 
was  the  person  who  had  committed  the  of- 
fence. The  accused  replied  he  was  not, 
for  that  the  impudent  rascal  had  gone  away 
before  four  in  the  morning, — at  which  hou» 
the  culprit  had  awaked  in  a  state  of  sobrie 
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ly.  The  French  people,  like  the  arch 
rogue  in  question,  drew  distinctions  be- 
lw<'en  their  pres.ent  and  former  selves,  .ind 
seemed  very  willing  to  deny  their  identity. 
They  were  no  longer,  they  said,  either  the 
Republican  French,  who  had  committed  so 
many  atrocities  in  their  own  country,  or  the 
Imperial  French,  that  hail  made  such  devas- 
tation in  other  nations  ;  and  God  forbid  that 
the  sins  of  cither  should  be  visited  upon 
the  present  regenerate  race  of  Royalist 
Frenchmen,  loyal  to  iheir  native  princes, 
and  faithful  to  their  allies,  who  desired  only 
to  enjoy  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at 
home. 

These  professions,  which  were  probably 
serious  for  the  lime,  backed  by  the  nataral 
anxiety  of  the  mo.narch  to  make,  through 
his  interest  with  the  allied  powers,  the  best 
terms  he  could  for  his  country,  were  re- 
ceived as  current  without  strict  examina- 
tion. It  seemed  that  Buonaparte,  on  his 
retirement  to  Elba,  had  carried  away  with 
him  all  the  offences  of  he  French  pieople, 
like  the  scape-goat,  which  the  I>evitical 
law  dire-;ted  to  be  driven  into  the  Wilder- 
ness, loaded  wiih  the  sins  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  There  was,  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  allied  powers,  not  only  modera- 
tion, but  a  studied  delicacy,  observed  to- 
wards the  feelings  of  the  French,  which 
ajmos.  savoured  of  romantic  generosity. 
They  seemed  as  desirous  to  disguise  their 
conquest,  as  the  Parisians  were  to  conceal 
their  defeat.  The  treasures  of  art,  those 
spoils  of  foreign  countries  which  justice 
loudly  demanded  should  be  restored  to 
their  true  owners,  were  confirmed  to  the 
French  nation,  in  order  to  gratifv  the  vanity 
of  the  metropolis.  By  a  boon  yet  more  fa- 
tal, announced  to  the  public  in  one  of  those 
noments  of  romantic,  and  more  than  ques- 
tionable generosity,  which  we  have  alluded 
to,  the  whole  French  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  mass,  and  without  inquiry  concern- 
ing their  principles,  or  the  part  they  were 
likely  to  take  in  future  internal  divisions, 
were  at  once  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
their  country.  This  was  in  fact  treat- 
ing the  French  nation  as  a  heedless  nurse 
does  a  spoiled  child,  when  she  puts  into  its  j 
hands  the  knife  which  it  cries  for.  The 
fatal  consequences  of  this  improvident  in- 
dulgence appeared  early  in  the  subsequent  i 
year. 

The  Senate  ofNapoleon,  when,they  call- 
ed  the    Bourbons  to  the  throne,  had   not 
done  so  without  making  stipulations  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  and  also  upon  their  own.  | 
For  the  first  purpose  they  framed  a  decree,  ' 
andcr  which   they   "called  to  the  throne' 
Louis   .Stanislaus   Xavier,   brother   of    the  ! 
last    King,"    but    upon    condition   of   his  \ 
accepting   a  constitutinn  of  their  framing.  ! 
This  assumed  right  of  dictating  a  constitu-  ] 
tion,  and  naming  a  king  for  the  nation,  was  j 
accompanied  by  another  provision,  declar-  I 
ing  the  Senate   herediiarv,  and  confirming  j 
to  themselves,  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  the  , 
rank,  honours,  and  emoluments,  which   in  ' 
Napoleon's  lime  they  only  enjoyed  for  life. 
The   King   refused   to  acknowledge  the 
tight  of  the  Senate,  either  to  dictate  the 


'  terms  on  which  he  should  ascend  a  throne, 
j  his  own  by  heredi'ary  descent,  and  to  which 
he  had  never  forfeited  his  claim  ;  or  to  en- 
'  gross,  as  their  own   exclusive  property,  the 
I  endowments  provided  to  their  order  by  Buo- 
naparte.    He.  therefore,  assumed  tiie  crown 
as  the  lineal  and  true  representative  of  him 
by  whom  it  was  last  worn  ;  and  issued  his 
own   constitutional  charter  as  a  concession 
which  the    spirit   of  the  times   demanded, 
and   which  he    had   himself  no  desire    tc 
withhold. 

The  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing were,  practically  bpeaking,  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  siirnified  nothin^'  to  the  people 
of  France,  whether  the  constitution  was 
proposed  to  the  King  by  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, or  by  the  King  to  them,  so  that 
it  contained,  in  an  irrevocable  form,  a  full 
.••atification  of  the  nationid  liberties.  But 
for  the  King  to  have  acknowledged  himself 
the  creature  of  the  Senate's  election,  would 
have  been  at  once  to  recognize  every 
ephemeral  tyranny,  which  had  started  up 
and  fretted  its  part  on  the  revolutionary 
stage;  and  to  have  sanctioned  all  subse- 
quent attempts  at  innovation,  since  they 
whc  make  kings  and  authorities  must  have 
the  inherent  riuht  to  dethrone  and  annul 
them.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  how  *he 
British  nation  acted  on  the  great  occasions 
of  the  Restoration  and  Revolution  ;  recog- 
nizing, at  either  crisis,  the  risht  of  blood  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  v/helher  vacant  by 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  In  principle,  too,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  all  modern  European  n.a- 
tions,the  k'ng  is  nominally  the  source  both 
of  law  and  justice  ;  and  that  statutes  are. 
promulgated,  and  sentences  executed  in  his 
name,  without  inferring  that  he  has  the  des- 
potic right  either  to  make  the  one,  or  to 
alter  the  other.  .Although,  therefore,  the 
constitution  of  France  emanated  in  the 
usual  form  of  a  royal  charter,  uie  King  was 
no  more  empowered  to  recall  or  innovate 
its  provisions,  than  King  John  to  abrogate 
those  of  the  English  Magna  Charta.  Mon- 
sieur, the  King's  brother,  had  prom'sed  in 
his  name,  upon  his  solemn  entrance  to  Pa- 
ris, that  Louis  would  recognize  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  prepared  by  the  .Senate. 
This  pledge  was  fully  redeemed  by  the 
charter,  and  wise  men  would  have  been 
more  anxious  to  secure  the  benefus  which 
it  bestowed,  than  scrupulously  to  cavil  on 
the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
ferred. 

In  fact,  Louis  had  adopted  not  only  the 
form  most  consonant  to  ancient  usage,  bat 
that  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  satis- 
fy both  the  royalists  and  the  revolutionary 
party.  He  ascended  the  throne  as  his  nat- 
ural right;  and  having  done  so,  he  willingly 
granted  to  the  people,  in  an  irrevocable 
form,  the  substantial  principles  of  a  free 
constitrtion.  But  both  parties  were  rather 
displeased  at  what  they  considered  as  lust, 
than  gratified  at  what  they  gained  by  this 
arrangement.  The  royalists  regarded  the 
constitution,  with  its  concessions,  as  a  vol- 
untary abandonment  of  the  roval  preroga- 
tive, while  the  revolutionary  party  exclaim- 
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ed,  that  the  receiving  the  charter  from  the 
King  as  an  act  of  his  will,  was  in  itself  a 
badge  of  servitude  ;  and  that  the  same  roy- 
al prerogative  which  had  granted  these 
privileges,  might,  if  recognized,  be  suppos- 
ed to  reserve  the  power  of  diminishing  or 
resuming  them  at  pleasure.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  folly,  party-spirit,  pride,  and  passion, 
can  misrepresent  the  best  measures,  and  so 
far  poison  the  public  mind,  that  the  very 
granting  the  object  of  their  desires  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  new  complaints. 

The  formation  of  the  ministry  gave  rise 
to  more  serious  grounds  of  apprehension 
and  censure.  The  various  othces  of  ad- 
ministration were,  upon  the  restoration,  left 
in  possession  of  persons  selected  from  those 
who  had  been  named  by  the  Provisional 
Government.  All  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  State  Council  were  called  to  be 
royal  ministers  of  the  state.  Many  of  these, 
though  possessed  of  reputed  talents,  were 
men  liackneyed  in  the  changes  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  in- 
trusted with  the  King's  confidence  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  province  which  each  ad- 
ministered. 

Talleyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
whose  talents  and  experience  might  have 
given  him  claim  to  the  situation  of  Prime 
Minister,  was  unpopular  from  his  political 
versatility  ;  and  it  was  judged,  after  a  time, 
most  expedient  to  send  him  to  the  Congress 
at  Vienna,  that  his  diplomatic  skill  might 
be  employed  in  arranging  the  exterior  re- 
lations of  France  with  the  ether  powers 
of  Europe.  Yet  the  absence  of  this  con- 
summate statesman  was  of  great  prejudice 
tw  the  King's  affairs.  His  having  preserv- 
ed life,  distinction,  and  frequently  power, 
during  so  many  revolutionary  changes, 
pro'ved,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  old 
Earl  of  Pem-broke,  that  he  was  born  of  the 
willow,  not  of  the  oak.  But  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  men  in  France,  that  it 
was  not  fair,  considering  the  times  in  wh.ch 
he  lived,  to  speak  of  his  attachment  to,  or 
defection  from  individuals,  but  to  consider 
the  general  conduct  and  maxims  which  he 
recommended  relative  to  the  interests  of 
France.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that,  after 
tiie  first  errors  and  ebullitions  of  republican 
ze;il,  if  he  were  measured  by  tiiis  standard, 
he  must  be  judged  favourably.  The  coun- 
cils whicli  he  gave  to  Napoleon  were  all 
calculated,  it  was  said,  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  and  so  were  the  measures  which  he 
recommended  to  the  King.  Much  of  this 
is  really  true  •,  yet,  when  we  think  of  the 
political  consistency  of  the  Prince  of  Bene- 
ventum,  we  cannot  help  recollecting  the 
personal  virtue  of  a  female  follower  of  the 
camp,  which  consisted  in  strict  fidelity  to 
the  grciuulier  company. 

Dupont  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of 
Minister  at  War,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
persecution  he  had  undergone  from  Buona- 
parte, in  consequence  of  his  surrender  at 
Baylen  to  the  Spaniards.  Soult  was  after- 
wards called  to  this  ini]M)rtant  olhce  ;  how 
recommended,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 
When  Napoleon  heard  of  liis  appointment 
from  the  English  resident,  he  observed,  that 


it  would  be  a  wise  and  gocd  one,  if  no  pa- 
triotic party  should  show  itself  in  France  ; 
but  if  such  should  arise,  he  intimated  plain- 
ly that  there  v.ould  be  no  room  for  tlie 
Bourbons  to  rest  faith  upon  Soult's  adher- 
ence to  their  cause  ;  and  so  it  proved. 

To  add  still  farther  to  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  this  state  of  administration,  Louis 
XVTII.  had  a  favourite,  although  he  had  no 
prime  minister.  Count  Blacas  D'Aulps, 
minister  of  the  household,  an  ancient  and 
confidential  attendant  on  the  royal  person 
during  his  exile,  was  understood  to  be  the 
channel  through  which  the  King's  wishes 
were  communicated  to  the  other  ministers  ; 
and  his  protection  was  supposed  to  afford 
the  surest  access  to  the  favours  of  the 
crown. 

Without  doing  his  master  the  service  of 
a  premier,  or  holding  either  the  power  or 
the  responsibility  of  that  high  situation,  De 
Blacas  had  the  full  share  of  odium  usually 
attached  to  it.  The  royalists,  who  pressed 
on  him  for  grants  which  were  in  the  de- 
partments of  other  ministers,  resented  his 
declining  to  interfere  in  their  favour,  as  if, 
having  satisfied  his  own  ambition,  he  had 
become  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  joint  suflierer 
during  the  emigration.  The  opposite  par- 
ty, on  the  other  hand,  represented  Count 
BlacUs  as  an  absolute  minister,  an  emigrant 
himself,  and  the  patron  of  emigrants  j  a 
royalist  of  the  highest  class,  and  an  enemy, 
of  course,  to  all  the  constitutional  stipula- 
tions in  favour  of  liberty.  Thus  far  it  is 
certain,  that  the  unpopularitv  of  Monsieur 
de  Blacas,  with  all  ranks  and  parties  in  the 
state,  had  the  worst  possible  influence  on 
the  King's  affairs;  and  as  his  credit  was 
ascribed  to  a  blind  as  well  as  an  obstinate 
attachment  on  the  part  of  Louis,  the  mon- 
arch was  of  course  involved  in  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  minister  of  the  household. 

The  terms  of  the  peace,  as  we  have  alrea 
dy  hinted,  had  been  studiously  calculated  to 
recommend  it  to  the  feelings  of  the  F.'cnch 
people.  France  was,  indeed,  stripped  of 
that  extended  sway  which  rendered  her 
dangerous  to  the  independence  of  other 
European  nations,  and  reduced,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  boundaries  which  she  oc- 
cupied on  the  1st  of  January  1792.  Still  the 
bargain  was  not  harshly  driven.  Several 
small  additions  were  left  with  her  on  the 
side  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
on  that  of  Savoy  she  had  the  considerable 
towns  of  Chamberri,  Annccy,  Avignon,  with 
the  Venaisson  and  Moat  Belliard,  included 
in  her  territories.  But  these  concessions 
availed  little  ;  and  looking  upon  what  they 
had  lost,  many  of  the  French  people,  after 
the  recollections  had  subsided  of  their  es- 
cape from  a  dreadful  war,  were  naturally, 
however  unreasonably,  disposed  to  murmur 
against  the  reduction  of  their  territories, 
and  to  insist  that  Belgium,  at  least,  should 
have  remained  with  them.  This  opinion 
was  encouraged  and  pressed  by  the  Buona- 
partists,  who  considered  the  cession  of  that 
country  with  the  more  evil  eye,  because  it 
was  understood  to  have  beeu  a  point  urged 
bv  England. 
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Yet  if  England  plaved  a  proud,  it  was 
also  a  generous  part.  She  liad  nothing  to 
stipulate,  nothing  of  wliicli  to  demand  res- 
titution, tor  she  iiad  sustained  no  territorial 
loss  during  the  whole  period  of  hostilities. 
The  war,  which  had  nearly  ruined  most 
other  nations,  had  put  Britain  in  possession 
of  all  the  colonies  of  France,  and  left  the 
latter  country  neitlier  a  ship  nor  a  port  in 
Uie  East  or  West  Indies;  and,  to  sum  the 
whole,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  united 
Europe  to  take  from  England  by  force  any 
one  of  the  conquests  which  she  had  thus 
made.  The  i]ueslion,  therefore,  only  was, 
what  Britain  was  voluntarily  to  cede  to  an 
enemy  who  could  give  her  no  eriuivak'nl, 
excepting  the  pledge  to  ado|)t  bettor  prin- 
ciples, and  to  ac't  no  longer  as  the  disturber 
of  Europe.  The  cessions  were  such  in 
number  and  amount,  as  to  show  that  Eng- 
land w.as  far  above  the  mean  and  selfish 
purpose  of  seeking  a  colonial  monopoly, 
or  desiring  to  destroy  the  possibility  of 
commercial  rivalry.  All  was  restored  to 
France,  excepting  only  Tobago  and  the 
Mauritius. 

These  sacrifices,  made  in  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  moderation,  were  not  made  in 
vain.  They  secured  to  Britain  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  other  states,  and,  giving 
to  her  councils  that  character  of  justice  and 
impartiality  which  constitutes  the  best  na- 
tional strength,  they  placed  her  in  a  situa- 
tion of  more  influence  and  eminence  in  the 
civilized  world,  than  the  uncontrolled  pos- 
session of  all  the  cotton-fields  and  sugar 
islands  of  tho  east  and  vs'est  could  ever 
have  raised  her  to.  Still,  with  respect  to 
France  in  particular,  the  peace  was  not 
recommoiided  by  the  eminence  to  wliich  it 
had  raised  England.  The  rivalry,  so  long 
termed  national,  and  which  had  been  so 
carefully  fostered  by  every  state  paper  or 
political  statement  which  Buonaparte  had 
permitted  to  be  published,  rankled  even  in 
generous  and  honourable  minds  ;  and  so 
prejudiced  are  the  views  of  passion,  that  by 
mistaking  each  other's  national  feelings, 
there  were  many  Frenchmen  induced  to 
believe  that  the  superiority  attained  by 
Great  Britain,  was  to  a  certain  degree  an 
insult  and  degradation  to  France. 

Everytliing,  indeed,  which  ou^ht  to  have 
soothed  and  gratified  the  French  people, 
was  at  last,  by  irritated  feelings  and  arttui 
misrepresentation,  converted  into  a  subject 
of  complaint  and  grievance. 

The  government  of  ISapoleon  had  been 
as  completely  despotic  as  it  could  be  ren- 
dered in  a  civilized  country  like  France, 
where  public  opinion  forbade  its  being  car-  i 
ried  'o  liarbaric  extreme.     On  the  contrary,  | 
in  the  charter,  France  was  endowed  with 
most  of  the  elementary  principles  of  a  free  | 
and  liberal  constitution.      The    King  had  j 
adopted,   in    all    points    of   a   ceneral    and 
national  tendency,  the   principles  proposed 
in   the    rejected  constitutional   act  of  the  I 
Senate. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  the  titles  applied  to  the  ar- 
istoeriticnl  and  popular  branches  of  the 
constitution,  instead  of  the  Senate  and  Le- ' 


j  gislativc  Body.  Their  public  duties  were 
divided  something  like  those  of  the  House 
of  Peers  and  Commons  in  England.  The 
independence  of  tlie  judicial  order  was  re- 
cognized, and  tiie  military  were  contirined 
in  their  rank  and  revenues.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  King, 
with  power  to  his  M.njesty  to  create  its 
members  for  life,  or  hereditary,  at  his  pleas- 
ure. The  income  of  the  suppressed  Sen- 
ate was  resumed,  and  vested  in  the  crown, 
excepting  contiscated  property,  which  was 
restored  to  the  lawful  owners.  The  Calii- 
olic  religion  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the 
state,  but  all  other  Christian  sects  were  to 
be  protected.  The  King's  authority  was 
recognized  as  head  ol"  the  army,  and  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war  was  vested 
in  him  exclusively.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  established,  but  under  certain  re- 
straints. Tho  conscription  was  abolished 
— the  responsibility  of  ministers  recogniz- 
ed ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  a 
constitution  was  traced  out,  good  so  far  as 
it  went,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
farther  improvements  which  time  and  ex- 
perience might  recommend.  The  charter 
was  presented  to  the  Legislative  Body 
by  the  King  in  person,  with  a  speech  which 
announced  that  the  principles  which  it  re- 
cognized, were  such  as  had  been  adopted 
in  the  will  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  Lou- 
is XVI. 

Yet  though  this  charter  contained  a  free 
surrender  of  great  part  of  the  royal  rights 
which  the  old  race  of  Bourbons  had  en- 
joyed, as  well  as  of  all  the  arbitrary  power 
wiiich  Napoleon  had  usurped,  we  have  <een 
tliat  it  wag  unacceptable  to  an  active  and 
influential  party  in  the  state,  who  disdained 
to  accept  security  for  property  and  freedom 
under  the  ancient  forms  of  a  feudal  charter, 
and  contended  tliat  it  ought  to  have  ema- 
nated directly  from  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign People.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  this  was  as  reasonable  as  the 
conduct  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  refuses 
what  is  given  to  him,  because  he  is  not 
sutTered  to  take  it ;  or  the  wisdom  of  a  hun- 
gry man,  who  should  quarrel  with  his  din- 
ner, because  he  does  not  admire  the  shape 
of  the  dish  in  which  it  ij  served  up. 

This  is  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
subject.  If  the  constitution  contained  the 
necessary  guarantees  of  political  freedom, 
and  security  of  life  and  property;  if  it  was 
to  be  looked  to  as  the  permanent  settlement 
and  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  France,  and 
considered  as  a  final  and  decided  arrange- 
ment, liable  indeed  to  be  improved  by  the 
joint  consent  of  the  sovereiiiti,  and  the  le- 
gal representatives  of  the  subject,  but  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  any  or  all  of  these  au- 
thorities, it  was  a  matter  of  utter  unimpor- 
tance, whether  the  system  was  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  charter  granted  by  the 
King,  or  that  of  conditions  dictated  to  him 
by  the  subject.  But  if  there  was  to  be  a 
retrospect  to  the  ephemeral  existence  of 
all  the  French  constitutions  hitherto,  ex- 
cepting that  under  which  Buonaparte  had 
entlir.illcd  the  people,  ihen  perhaps  the 
question  might  be  entertained,  whether  the 
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feudal  or  the  revolutionary  form  was  most 
likely  to  be  innovated  ;  or,  in  otl-.e'r  words, 
whether  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
plan  of  government  now  adopted,  was 
most  likely  to  be  innovated  upon  by  the 
King,  or  bv  the  body  who  represented  the 
people. 

Assuming  the  fatal  doctrine,  that  the  par- 
ty in  whose  name  tiie  conditions  of  the  con- 
Btitution  are  expiessed,  is  entitled  to  sus- 
pend, alter,  or  recall  them,  sound  policy 
dictated  that  the  apparent  power  of  granting 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  party  least  able 
and  willing  to  recall  or  innovate  upon  the 
grant  which  he  had  made.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  it  might  be  reckoned  upon  that 
the  King,  unsupported  unless  by  the  R(.y- 
alists,  who  were  few  in  number,  unpopular 
frjm  circumstances,  and  for  the  present  di- 
vested, excepting  nominally,  of  the  great 
instrument  of  achieving  despotic  power, 
the  undisputed  command,  namely,  of  the 
army,  would  be  naturally  unwilling  to  risk 
the  continuance  of  his  authority  by  any  at- 
tempt to  innovate  upon  those  conditions, 
which  he  had  by  his  own  cha^rler  assured 
to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  conditions 
formed  and  decreed  by  the  Senate  of  Buo- 
naparte, might,  on  the  popular  party's  re- 
Buming  the  ascendency,  be  altered  or  re- 
called by  the  Chambers  with  the  same  lev- 
ity and  fickleness  which  the  people  of 
France,  or  at  least  those  acting  as  their 
representatives,  had  so  often  displayed.  To 
give  permanence  to  the  constitution,  there- 
fore, it  was  best  it  should  emanate  from  the 
party  most  interested  in  preserving  it,  and 
least  able  to  infringe  it ;  and  that  undoubt- 
edly, as  France  stood  at  the  time,  was  the 
sovereign,  (n  Great  Britain,  the  constitu- 
tion is  accounted  more  secure,  because  the 
King  is  the  source  of  law,  of  honour,  and 
of  all  ministerial  and  executive  power; 
whilst  he  is  responsib'e  to  the  nation 
through  his  ministers,  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  power  is  exercised.  An  arrange- 
ment of  a  different  kind  would  expose  the 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  a  discordant 
struggle,  which  ought  never  to  be  contem- 
plated as  possible. 

The  zealous  libcralists  of  France  were 
induced,  however,  to  mutiny  against  the 
name  under  which  their  free  constitution 
was  assigned  thern,  and  to  call  back  Buona- 
parte, who  had  abolished  the  very  sem- 
blance of  freedom,  raliier  than  to  accept  at 
the  hands  of  a  peaceful  monarch,  the  degree 
ol"  liberty  which  they  themselves  had  ac- 
quired. The  advantages  which  they  gained 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  setting  out  with  varying  and  contra- 
aictory  opinions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  | 
the  now  constitution,  the  parties  in  the  state 
regarded  it  rather  as  a  fortress  to  be  attack- 
ed ajid  defended,  than  as  a  temple  in  which 
ftll  men  were  called  to  worship. 

The  French  of  this  period  might  be  divi- 
ded into  three  distinct  and  active  parties — 
Royalists;  Liberals  of  every  shade,  down 
to  Republicans  ;  and  Buonapartists.  .\nd  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning each  of  these. 

The  lioYALiSTs,  while  they  added  little 


real  strength  to  the  King  by  their  numbers 
attracted  much  jealous  observation  from 
their  high  birth  and  equally  high  preten- 
sions;  embroiled  his  affairs  by  their  impru- 
dent zeal ;  embittered  his  peace  by  their 
just  and  natural  complaints;  and  drew  sus- 
picion on  his  government  at  every  effori 
which  he  made  to  serve  and  relieve  them. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  emigrant  No- 
bles and  Clergy. 

The  former  class  were  greatly  reduced 
in  number  by  war  and  exile;  insomuch, 
that  to  the  House  of  Peers,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  upwards,  the 
ancient  nobles  of  France  supplied  only 
thirty.  The  rest  were  the  fortunate  mares- 
chals  and  generals,  whom  the  wars  of  the 
Revoljition  had  raised  to  rank  and  weilth  ; 
and  the  statesmen,  many  of  whom  had  at- 
tained the  same  station  by  less  honourable 
means  of  elevation.  The  old  noblesse,  after 
tlieir  youth  had  been  exhausted,  their  for- 
tunes destroyed,  and  their  spir:ts  broken, 
while  following  throi>gh  foreign  countries 
the  adverse  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Bour- 
bons, beheld  the  restoration,  indeed,  of  the 
monarchy,  but  were  themselves  recalled  to 
France  only  to  see  their  estates  occupied, 
and  their  hereditary  offices  around  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch  filled,  by  the  fortunate 
children  of  the  Revolution.  Like  the  dis- 
appointed English  cavaliers,  they  might 
well  complain  that  though  none  had  wished 
more  earnestly  for  the  return  of  the  legiti- 
mate prince,  yet  none  had  shared  so  little 
in  the  benefits  attending  it.  By  a  natural, 
and  yet  a  perverse  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
very  injuries  which  the  no'uility  had  sus- 
tained, rendered  them  the  objects  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  other  ranks  and  parties  of  the 
state.  They  had  been  the  companions  of 
tlie  King's  exile,  were  connected  with  him 
by  the  ties  of  friendship,  end  had  near  ac- 
cess to  his  person  by  the  right  of  blood, 
('ould  it  be  in  nature,  it  was  asked,  that 
Louis  could  see  their  sufferings  without  at- 
tempting to  relieve  them  ;  and  how  could 
he  do  so  in  the  present  slate  of  France, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  those  who  occu- 
pied or  aspired  to  civil  and  military  prsfer- 
ment,  or  of  those  who  had  acquirei!  during 
the  Revolution  the  national  domains  which 
those  nobles  once  possessed  ?  Yet  the 
alarm  was  founded  rather  on  suspicion  than 
on  facts.  Of  the  preferment  of  emigrants 
in  the  army,  we  shall  speak  hereafter;  but 
in  the  civil  departments  of  the  state,  few 
of  the  old  noblesse  obtained  oflice.  To 
take  a  single  example,  in  the  course  of 
eleven  months  there  were  thirty -seven  pre- 
fects nominated  to  the  departments,  and 
the  list  did  not  comprehend  a  single  one  of 
those  emigrants  who  returned  to  I'rance 
with  Louis ;  and  but  very  few  of  those 
whose  exile  had  terminated  more  early. 
The  nobles  felt  this  exclusion  from  royal 
favout,  and  expressed  their  complaints, 
which  some,  yet  more  imp.udently,  min 
gled  with  ihre'atening  hints,  that  their  day 
of  triumph  might  yet  arrive.  This  language, 
as  well  as  the  air  of  exclusive  dignity  ana 
distance  which  they  affected,  as  if,  the  dis- 
tinction  of  their  birth  being  ah  that  the/ 
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had  left  to  them,  tliey  were  determined  to  |  laity,  which  were  fast  clenched  to  retain 


enforce  the  most  punctilious  deference  to 
that,  was  carefully  remarked  and  recorded 
against  the  King. 

The  noLilessc  were  supposed  to  receive 
particular  cncoura^jemenl  from  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  while,  upon  the  whole,  they 
were  rather  discouraged  than  brought  for- 
ward or  distinguished  by  Louis,  who,  as 
many  of  theni  spared  not  to  say,  was  dispos- 
ed to  act  upon  the  ungenerous  maxim  of 
courting  his  enemies,  and  neglecting  those 
who  could  not  upon  principle  become  any- 
thing save  his  friends.  They  did  not,  per- 
haps, make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
great  difficulties  which  the   King  incurred 


it,  and  trembling  at  the  same  time  lest  it 
slicuKI  be  wrested  from  them, — the  reader 
may,  from  all  these  causes,  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  low  ebb  of  religion  and  of  the 
church  in  France. 

The  disposition  of  the  King  and  Royai 
Family  to  restore  the  formal  observances 
of  the  Koinisli  Church,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide the  suitable  means  of  educating  in  fu- 
ture those  designed  tor  the  ministry,  and 
other  religious  institutions,  excited  among 
the  Parisians  a  t'eeling  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  though 
the  abstract  motive  was  excellent,  there 
was   little   wisdom   in   attemptiiii;  to   bring 


in  governing  F'rance  at  so  critical  a  period.  }  back  the  nation  to  all  those  muimneries  of 
The  state  of  the  Clergy  is  next  to  be  con-  popish  ceremonial,  which,  long  before  the 
«idered.  They  were,  generally  speaking.  Revolution,  only  subsisted  through  invete- 
sincerely  attached  to  the  King;  and  had  |  rate  custom,  having  lost  all  intiuence  oa 
they  been   in  possession  of  their  revenues,  i  the  public  mind. 


and  of  their  natural  influence  upon  the  pub 
lie  mind,  their  attachment  would  have  been 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  without 
this  inlluencc,  and  without  the  wealth,  or 
at  least  the  independence,  on  wliich  it 
partly  rests,  they  were  as  useless,  politic- 
ally speaking,  as  a  key  which  does  not  fit 
the  lock  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  state 
of  things,  unfortunate  in  many  respects, 
flowed  from  a  maxim  adopted  during  the 
Revolution,  and  followed  by  Buonaparte, 
who  had  his  reasons  for  fearing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy.  "  We  will  not  put 
down  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  by 
force;  we  will  starve  it  to  death."  Accord- 
ingly, all  grants  and  bequests  to  the  churcli 
had  been  limited  and  qualified  by  so  many 
conditions  and  restrictions,  as  to  intercept 
that  mode  of  acquisition  so  fruitful  in  a 
(,'atholic  country  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  salary  allowed  by  the  state  to  each  of- 
Gciating  curate  was  only  five  hundred  livres 
(£.2G,  ICs.  8d.)  yearly.  No  doubt  each 
community  were  permitted  to  subscribe 
what  they  pleased  in  addition  to  this  mise- 
rable pittance ;  but  in  France,  when  the 
number  of  those  who  care  for  no  religion 
at  all,  and  of  those  whose  zeal  will  not  lead 
them  the  length  of  paving  for  it,  is  deduced, 
the  remainder  will  afford  but  a  small  list  of 
subscribers.  The  consequence  was,  that 
at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  many  par- 
ishes were,  and  had  been  for  years,  without 


I'his  general  feeling  was  increased  by 
particular  events.  Alarming  tumults  took 
place,  on  the  subject  of  enforciiiiT  a  rule 
unworthy  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
by  which  theatrical  performers  are  declared 
in  a  constant  state  of  excommunication. 
The  rites  of  sepulture  being  refused  to 
Mademoiselle  Raucour,  an  actress,  but  a 
person  of  decent  character  and  morals, 
occasioned  a  .species  of  insurrection,  which 
compelled  from  the  government  an  order 
for  interring  her  with  the  usual  forms. 

The  enforcing  of  the  more  regular  ob- 
servation of  the  Sabbtith,  an  order  warrant- 
ed alike  by  religion  and  good  morals,  gave 
also  great  offence  to  the  inhabitants  ol'  the 
capitTl.  The  solemn  obsequies  performed 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  nis  unfor- 
tunate Queen,  when  their  remains  were 
transferred  from  their  hasty  grave  to  the 
royal  mausoleum  at  Saint  Denis, — a  frater- 
nal action,  and  connected  with  the  forms 
of  the  CTlholic  Church, — was  also  constru- 
ed to  the  i»  nn's  prejudice,  as  if,  by  the 
honour  paid  to  these  poor  relics,  he  had  in- 
tended to  mark  his  hatred  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  recollection  of  the  injuries  he 
had  sustained  from  it.  Some  honours  and 
attention  bestowed  on  the  few  ¥iir>iving 
chiefs  of  La  Vendee  were  equally  the  sub- 
ject of  misrepresentation.  In  short,  what- 
ever Louis  XVIII.  did,  which  had  the  least 
appearance  of  gratifying  those  who  had  lost 


any  public  worship.  Ignorance  h'ld  increas-  all  for  his  sake,  was  accounted  an  act  of 
ed  in  an  incalculable  degree.  "  We  are  in-  treason  against  freedom  and  the  principles 
informed,"   was   the   communication   from  i  of  the  Revolution. 

Buonaparte  to  one  of  his  prefects,  "  that  ]  None  of  the  circumstances  we  have  no- 
dangerous  books  are  diHlributed  in  your  ,  ticcd  hid,  however,  so  much  effect  upon 
department." — •'  Were  the  roads  sown  with  l  the  public  feeling  as  the  fear  which  prevail- 
them,"  was  the  answer  returned  by  the  pre-  j  ed,  that  Louis,  in  his  veneration  for  reli- 
fcct,  "your  Majesty  need  not  fear  Iheir  i  gion  and  its  members,  might  he  led  to  form 
inOaence  ;  we  have  not  a  man  who  would  ;  some  scheme  of  resuming  the  ciiurcli  lands, 
or  could  read  them."  Wlien  we  add  to  •  which,  havinc  been  confiscated  by  the  de 
this  the  relaxed  state  of  public  morals,  the  |  crees  of  the  National  Assembly,  were  now 
pains  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- I  occupied  by  a  host  of  projirietors,  who 
lion  to  eradicate  the  sentiments  of  religion,  watched,  with  vigilant  jealousv,  incipient 
and  render  its  professors  ridiculous,  and  i  measures,  which  they  feared  might  end  in 
Ihft  prevalence  of  the  military  character,  |  resumption  of  their  property.  Imprudent 
•o  conspicuous  through  France,  and  so  un-  j  priests  added  to  this  distrust  and  jealousy. 
faTOUrable  to  devotion  ;  and  when  it  is  fur-  '  by  denunciations  against  those  who  heia 
ther  remembered  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  ,  cliurch  lands,  and  by  refuf^ing  to  grant  them 
church   liad   fallen   into  the  handu  of  the    absolution  unless  they  made  restitution  or 
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compensation  for  them.  This  distrust 
spread  far  wider  than  amqng  the  actual 
proprietors  of  national  domains.  For  if 
these  were  threatened  with  resumption  of 
the  property  they  had  acquired  under  au- 
thority of  the  existing  government  for  the 
time,  it  was  most  probable,  that  the  divine 
right  of  the  clergy  to  a  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth  migiit  next  have  been  brouglit 
forward, — a  claim  involving  the  interest  of 
everv  landholder  and  farmer  in  France  to  a 
degree  almost  incalculable. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  we  have  stated, 
that  the  Royalist  party,  whether  lay  or  cler- 
ical, were  so  little  in  a  condition  to  be  ef- 
fectually serviceable  to  the  King  in  the 
event  of  a  struggle,  that  while  their  adher- 
ence and  their  sufferings  claimed  his  at- 
tachment and  gratitude,  every  mark  which 
he  afforded  them  of  those  feelings  was  cal- 
culated to  render  his  government  suspected 
and  unpopular. 

Whilst  the  Royalists  rather  sapped  and 
encumbered  than  supported  the  throne  to 
which  they  adhered,  their  errors  were  care- 
fullv  pointed  out,  circulated,  and  exagger- 
ated, by  the  Jacobin,  or,  as  they  called 
themselves,  the  Patriotic  party.  This  fac- 
tion, small  in  numbers,  but  formidable  from 
their  audacity,  their  union,  and  the  dreadful 
recollection  of  their  former  power  and 
principles,  consisted  of  ex-generals,  whose 
laurels  had  faded  with  the  republic;  ex- 
ministers  and  functionaries,  whose  appoint- 
ments and  influence  had  not  survived  the 
downfiiU  of  the  Directory  ;  men  of  letters, 
who  hoped  again  to  rule  the  state  by  means 
of  proclamations  and  journals  ;  and  philos- 
ophers, to  whose  vanity  or  enthusiasm  ab- 
stract principles  of  unattainable  liberty,  and 
undesirable  equality,  were  dearer  than  all 
the  oceans  of  blood,  and  extent  of  guilt  and 
misery,  which  they  had  already  cost,  and 
were  liliely  again  to  occasion.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
original  rights  of  humanity,  and  constitu- 
tions of  society,  several  of  this  party  show- 
ed distinguished  talent,  and  that  their  la- 
bours were  calculated  to  keep  up  a  general 
love  of  liberty,  and  to  promote  inquiry  into 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
Unfortunately,  however,  their  theoretical 
labours  in  framing  constitutions  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  essential  points  of 
government,  to  its  mere  external  form,  anrl 
led  them,  for  example,  to  prefer  a  republic, 
where  every  species  of  violence  was  prac- 
tised by  the  little  dictator  of  the  day,  to  a 
limited  monarchy,  under  which  life,  person, 
and  [iroperty,  were  protected.  The  chiefs 
of  tliispartv  were  men  of  that  presuinjituous 
and  undoubting  class,  who,  after  havin'jr 
failed  repeatedly  in  political  experiments, 
were  as  readv  as  ever  again  to  undertake 
them,  with  the  same  unhesitating  and  self- 
deceptive  confidence  of  success.  They 
were  never  satisfied  even  with  what  they 
themselves  had  done  ;  for  as  there  is  no 
end  of  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection  in  any 
human  establishment,  they  proceeded  with 
alterations  on  their  own  work,  as  if  what 
Butler  says  of  rcligiim  had  been  true  in 
politics,  and  that  a  form  of  government 


was  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 

Danger  did  not  appal  the  sages  of  this 
school.  Many  of  them  had  been  familiar 
with,  and  hardened  to  the  perils  of  the  most 
desperate  revolutionary  intrigues,  by  their 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  springs 
which  set  each  in  motion,  and  were  ready 
to  recommence  their  desperate  labours 
with  as  little  forethought,  as  belongs  to 
the  labourers  in  a  powder-mill,  which  has 
exploded  ten  times  during  their  remem- 
brance, and  destroyed  the  greater  number 
of  their  comrades.  In  the  character  of 
these  self-entitled  philosophers  and  busy 
agitators,  vanity  as  well  as  egotism  were 
leading  principles.  The  one  quality  per- 
suaded them,  that  they  might  be  able,  by 
dint  of  management,  to  avert  danger  from 
themselves ;  and  the  other  rendered  them 
indifferent  respecting  the  safety  of  others. 

During  the  sovernment  of  Buonaparte, 
this  Jacobinical  party  was  repressed  by  a 
strong  hand.  He  knew,  by  experience  of 
every  sort,  their  restless  intri?uing.  and 
dauL'erous  disposition.  They  also  knew 
and  feared  his  strength,  and  his  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  it.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons 
called  them  into  life,  like  the  sun  which 
thaws  the  frozen  adder;  but  it  was  only  to 
show  how  they  hated  the  beams  which  re- 
vived them.  The  Bourbon  dynasty,  with 
all  the  remembrances  it  combined,  seemed 
to  this  faction  the  very  opposite  to  their 
favourite  revolution  ;  and  they  studied  with 
malicrnant  assiduity  the  degree  of  liberty 
afforded  by  the  national  charter,  not  in  or- 
der to  defend  or  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  discover 
how  it  might  be  made  the  vantage-ground 
for  overthrowing  both  the  throne  and  the 
constitution. 

Carnot  and  Fouche,  formidable  names, 
and  revolutionists  from  their  youth  upward, 
were  the  ostensible  leaders  of  this  active 
party,  and  most  of  the  surviving  revolution- 
ists rallied  under  their  standards.  These 
n<Titators  had  preserved  some  influence  ovser 
the  lees  of  the  people,  and  were  sure  to 
find  the  means  of  augmenting  it  in  the  mo- 
ment of  popular  commotion.  The  rabble 
of  a  great  town  is  democratical  and  revolu- 
tionary by  nature  ;  for  their  vanity  is  capti- 
y.ated  with  such  phrases  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  their  sense  of  poverty  and 
licentious  furv  tempteil  by  occasion  for  up- 
roar, and  they  recrard  the  restraints  of  laws 
and  good  order  as  their  constant  and  natural 
enemies.  It  is  upon  this  envenomed  and 
corrupted  mass  of  evil  passions  that  the 
experimental  philosophers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion have  alwavs  exercised  their  chemical 
skill.  Of  late,  however,  the  intercourse 
between  the  yihilosophers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  this  class  of  apt  and  flocile  schol- 
ars had  been  considerably  interrupted. 
Buonaparte,  as  wo  have  hinted,  restrained 
with  a  strong  hand  the  teachers  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary school ;  while,  by  the  eclat  of 
his  victories,  his  largesses,  and  his  expen- 
sive undertakings,  in  which  many  workmen 
were  emploved.  he  debauched  from  them 
great  part  of  their  popular  disciples,  who 
may  be  said,  with  the  inconsequence  and 
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mutability  belonging  to  their  habits,  princi- 
ples, and  temper,  to  have  turned  imperial- 
ists, without  losing  their  natural  aptitude  to 
become  Jacobins  again  on  the  next  tempt- 
ing opportunity. 

The  party  ot  Imperialists,  or  Buonapart- 
ists,  if  we  lay  the  army  out  of  view,  was 
small  and  unimportant.  The  public  func- 
tionaries whom  the  King  had  displaced 
from  the  situations  of  emolument  which 
they  held  un3er  the  Emperor, — courtiers, 
prefects,  commissioners,  clerks,  and  com- 
missaries,— whose  present  means  and  fu- 
ture hopes  were  cut  off,  were  of  course  dis- 
obliged and  discontented  men,  who  looked 
with  a  languishing  eye  towards  the  island  of 
Elba.  The  immediate  family  connexions, 
favourites,  and  ministers  of  the  late  Empe- 
ror, cinfidcnt  in  the  wealth  which  most  of 
them  had  acquired,  and  resenting  the  insig- 
nificance to  which  tlicy  were  reduced  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  lent  to  this 
party  the  activity  which  money,  and  tlie 
nabit  of  political  intrigue,  can  at  all  times 
communicate.  But  the  real  and  tremen- 
dous strength  of  the  Buohapartists  lay  in  the 
attachment  of  the  existing  army  to  its  abdi- 
cated general.  This  was  the  more  formi- 
dable, as  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  prevailing  military  character  of 
the  French  nation,  had  raised  the  soldiers 
from  their  proper  and  natural  character  of 
servants  of  the  state,  into  a  distinct  delib- 
erative body,  having  interests  of  their  own, 
which  were  in  their  nature  incompatible 
with  those  of  the  commonwealth  j  since 
the  very  profession  of  arms  implies  an  ap- 
titude to  a  state  of  war,  which,  to  all  other 
ranks  in  the  state,  the  army  itself  excepted, 
may  indeed  be  a  necessary  and  unavoidable 
evil,  but  never  can  be  a  real  advantage. 

The  King  could  not  be  accused  of  neg- 
lecting to  cultivate  the  affections,  soothe 
the  prejudices,  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
army.  The  fact  is,  that  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  of  his  situation  forced  him  to 
study  how  to  manage  by  flattery,  and  by  the 
most  imprudent  indulgences  and  favours, 
the  only  part  of  his  subjects,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  all  well-governed  states, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  absolute  authority. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  gratify  the  feel- 
ings of  the  troops,  and  the  utmost  exertions 
were  made  to  remount,  re-establish,  and 
reclothe  them.  Their  ranks  were  augment- 
ed by  upwards  of  150,000  prisoners  of  war, 
v.bose  minds  were  in  general  actuated  by 
t';ie  desire  of  avenging  the  dishonour  and 
hardship  of  their  defeat  and  captivity,  and 
nhose  presence  greatly  increased  the  dis- 
content as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
French  army. 

While  the  king  cultivated  the  affections 
of  the  common  soldiers  with  very  imperfect 
success,  he  was  more  fortunate  in  attach- 
ing to  himself  the  Marcschals,  whom  he 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kind- 
ness. They  were  gratified  by  his  atten- 
tions, and,  having  most  of  them  some  re- 
cent re.ison  to  complain  of  Napoleon,  it  is 
possible,  that  had  thr-y  possessed  absolute, 
or  even  very  extensive  intcrost  with  the 
army,  that  disturbance  in  the  state  of  the 


nation  which  ensued,  could  not  pi^ssibly 
have  taken  place.  But  while  Napoleon  had 
preserved  towards  the  Marcschals  the  dis 
tance  at  which  a  sovereign  keeps  subjects, 
he  was  often  familiar  with  the  inferior  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  and  took  care  to  keep 
himself  in  their  eye,  and  occupy  their  at- 
tention personally.  He  desired  that  hi3 
generals  should  resemble  the  hilt  of  the 
sword,  which  may  be  changed  at  pleasure, 
while  the  army  was  the  blade  itself,  and  re- 
tained the  same  temper,  notwithstanding 
such  partial  alteration.  Thus,  the  direct 
and  personal  interest  of  the  Emperor  super- 
seded, in  the  soldier's  bosom,  all  attach- 
ment to  his  lieutenants. 

It  would  be  wasting  time  to  show  reasons, 
why  the  French  army  should  have  been 
attached  to  Napoleon.  They  could  not  be 
supposed  to  forget  the  long  career  of  suc- 
cess which  they  had  pursued  under  his  ban- 
ner, the  pensions  granted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  were  now  retrenched,  and  the 
licensed  plunder  of  their  Emperor's  unceas- 
ing campaigns.  At  present,  they  conceived 
the  King  proposed  to  reduce  their  ntiiiibers 
so  soon  as  he  could  with  safely,  and  imagin- 
ed their  very  existence  was  about  to  be  at 
stake. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  army  which  rendered  them  disconteif- 
ed.  The  sense  of  honour,  as  it  was  called, 
or  rather  the  vanity  of  military  ascenden- 
cy and  national  aggrandizement,  had  been 
inspired  by  Buonaparte  into  all  classes  of 
his  subjects,  though  they  were  chiefly  cher- 
ished by  his  companions  in  arms.  Accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  the  glory  of  France 
had  risen  with  Buonaparte,  and  sunk  with 
him  for  ever  ;  not,  as  they  fondh  contend- 
ed, through  the  superior  force  of  the  ene- 
my, but  by  the  treachery  of  Marmont,  and 
the  other  generals  whom  Napoleon  trusted. 
This  sentiment  passed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  soldiers  into  other  classes  of  society, 
all  of  which  are  in  France  deeply  suscepti- 
ble of  what  is  represented  to  them  as  na- 
tional glory;  and  it  was  again  echoed  back 
to  the  soldiers  from  fields,  from  workshops, 
from  manufactories.  .\ll  began  to  agree, 
that  they  had  received  the  Bourbons  from 
the  hands  of  foreign  conquerors  ;  and  that 
the  King's  reign  had  only  commenced,  be- 
cause France  had  been  conquered,  and  Paris 
surrendered.  They  remembered  that  the 
allies  had  declared  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  family  was  combined  with  the  re- 
striction of  France  within  the  ancient  lim- 
its ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  first  act  of 
Monsieur,  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
had  been  to  order  the  surrender  of  upwards 
of  fifty  fortresses  beyond  the  frontiers, 
which  Buonaparte,  it  was  supposed,  would 
have  rendered  the  means  of  re-acquiring 
the  conquests,  of  which  fortune  or  treache- 
ry had  for  a  time  bereft  him.  The  meanest 
follower  of  the  camp  affected  to  feel  his 
share  in  ttie  national  disgrace  of  losing  pro- 
vinces, to  which  FVanco  had  no  title  save 
that  of  military  usurpation.  The  hope  that 
the  government  would  at  least  endi-avour 
to  reconquer  Belgium,  so  convenient  for 
France,  and  which,  as  they  contended,  fell 
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within  her  natural  boundaries,  served  for  a 
time  to  combat  these  feelings  ;  but  when 
it  was  perceived  plainly,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  neither  could  or  would  en- 
gage in  external  war,  for  this  or  any  other 
object,  the  discontent  of  the  army  became 
universal,  and  they  might  be  pronounced 
ripe  for  any  desperate  enterprise. 

Among  the  soldiers,  the  late  Imperial 
Guards  were  distinguished  for  their  sullen 
enmity  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
deemed  themselves  insulted  at  the  guard  of 
the  King's  person  being  committed  to  a 
body  of  household  troops,  selected  as  ap- 
proved loyalists.  The  army  were  also 
much  disgusted,  that  the  decorations  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  had  been  distributed 
with  a  profusion,  which  seemed  intended 
to  diminish  its  value.  But  the  course  of 
promotion  was  the  deepest  source  of  dis- 
content. The  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal 
had  been  early  declared  Colonels  General 
by  the  King  ;  and  the  army  soon  discovered, 
or  supposed  they  discovered,  that  under 
their  auspices  the  superior  ranks  of  the  ar- 
my were  likely  to  be  filled  by  the  emigrant 
nobility,  whose  military  service  was  con- 
sidered as  having  been  continued,  while 
they  were  in  attendance  upon  the  King 
during  his  e.xile.  The  most  indecent  com- 
petition was  thus  excited  between  those 
whose  claims  were  founded  on  their  devot- 
gd  allachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  those  who  had  borne  arms  agninst  that 
fiDiily  *>"»  =<iil  in  the  service  of  France. 
The  trutn  is.  mai.  ^'(.i  derangement  of  the 
finances,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers, 
each  of  whom  claimed  the  exclusive  pat- 
ronage of  his  own  department,  left  the  King 
no  means  so  ready  for  discharging  his  debts 
of  gratitude,  and  affording  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  his  ancient  I'ricnds  and  adhe- 
rents, as  by  providing  for  them  in  the  army. 
The  measure,  though  perhaps  unavoidable, 
was  in  many  respects  undesirable.  Old 
men,  past  the  age  of  service,  or  young  men 
who  had  never  known  it,  were,  in  virtue  of 
these  claims,  placed  in  situations,  to  which 
the  actual  warriors  conceived  they  had 
bought  a  title  by  their  laurels  and  their 
scars.  Tne  appearance  of  the  superannuat- 
ed emigrants,  who  were  thus  promoted  to 
situations  ill-suited  to  age  and  infirmity, 
raised  the  ridicule  and  contemiit  of  Buona- 
parte's soldiers,  while  the  patrician  haugh- 
tiness, and  youthful  presumption,  of  the 
Younger  nobles,  excited  their  indignation. 
The  agents  and  friends  of  Buonaparte  suf- 
fered not  these  passions  to  cool.  "  There 
is  a  plot  of  the  royalists  against  you,"  was 
incessantly  repeated  to  the  regiments,  upon 
which  these  new  officers  were  imposed. 
"  The  Bourbons  cannot  think  themselves 
safe  while  those  who  shared  the  triumphs 
of  Na|)oicon  have  either  honour  or  exist- 
ence. Your  ranks  are  subjected  to  the 
command  of  dotardj,  who  have  never 
drawn  a  sword  in  battle,  or  who  have  serv- 
ed only  in  the  emigrant  bands  of  Conde,  or 
among  the  insurgent  Chouans  and  Vendo- 
ans.  What  security  have  you  again?t  be-  I 
ing  disbanded  on  a  day's  notice  ?  And  if  I 
the  obligations  of  the  government  to  you  ' 


bind  them,  as  it  would  seem,  so  slightly, 
will  you  consider  yours  to  them  as  of  a 
stricter  description  1"  Such  insinuations 
and  such  reasoning,  inflamed  the  prejudices 
of  the  army  ;  disaffection  spread  generally 
through  their  ranks,  and  long  before  the 
bold  attempt  of  Napoleon,  his  former  sol- 
diery were  almost  universally  prepared  to 
aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  power. 

The  state  of  active  political  parties  m 
France  we  have  thus  described ;  but,  as 
is  usual,  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
somewhat  indifterent  to  their  principles, 
unless  in  moments  of  excitation.  Parties 
in  a  state  are  to  the  people  at  large  what 
the  winds  are  to  the  ocean.  That  which 
predominates  for  the  time,  rolls  the  tide  in 
its  own  direction;  the  next  day  it  is  hush- 
ed, and  the  ivaves  are  under  a  different  in- 
fluence. I'he  people  of  France  at  large 
were  averse  to  the  Republicans  or  Jaco- 
bins. Tliey  retained  too  awful  an  impres- 
sion of  the  horrors  of  the  tyranny  exercis- 
ed by  these  political  fanatics,  to  regard 
them  otherwise  than  with  terror.  They 
were  as  little  Buonapartists  ;  because  they 
dreaded  the  restless  temper  of  him  who 
gave  name  to  this  faction,  and  saw  that 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  the  state  of  war  must  be  per- 
petual. They  could  not  be  termed  Royal- 
ists, for  they  comprehended  many  with 
whom  the  name  of  Bourbon  had  lost  its 
charms  ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
country  had  their  fortune  and  prosperity  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  Revolution, 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  aifurd  any 
countenance  to  the  re-cstablishment  of  the 
monarchy  on  its  ancient  footing. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  this  class  of  French- 
men, who  may  be  called  Moderates  or  Con- 
stitutionalists, and  who  contained  the  grca. 
bulk  of  the  men  of  property,  substance,  and 
education,  hoped  well  of  the  King's  gov- 
ernment. His  good  sense,  humanity,  love 
of  justice,  moderation,  and  other  valuable 
qualities,  recommended  him  to  their  es- 
teem, and  they  thought  his  restoration 
might  be  considered  as  the  guarantee  of  a 
lasting  peace  with  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. But  they  dreaded  and  deprecated 
that  counter-revolutionary  re-action,  as  the 
established  phrase  was,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  the  object  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  nobility,  and  the  clergy.  The  property 
of  many  of  the  constitutionalists  was  vest- 
ed in  national  domains,  and  they  watched 
with  doubt  and  fear  every  step  which  the 
emigrant  nobility  and  clergy  seemed  dis- 
posed to  take  for  recovery  of  their  formei 
rights. 

On  this  subject  the  moderate  party  were 
sensitively  jealous,  and  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties threw  striking  light  on  the  stale  of  the 
public  mind.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  the 
reader's  attention  in  that  direction. 

A  petty  riot,  concerning  precedence,  had 
arisen  in  a  church  called  Durnac,  between 
the  seigneur  of  the  parish  and  the  mayor  of 
the  commune.  The  mayor  brought  the  af- 
fair before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
violent  petition,  in  w\iich  he  generalised 
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his  complaint  against  the  whole  body  of 
emigrants,  whom  he  accused  of  desiring  to 
place  liiemselves  above  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, and  to  treat  France  as  a  con(iuer- 
ed  country.  The  Chamber,  iOth  Novom- 
ber  1314,  treated  the  language  of  the  peti- 
tion as  calumnious,  and  the  squabble  as 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  But  the  debate 
chilled  I'orth  expressions  which  intimated  a 
suspicion  that  there  existed  a  dark  and  se- 
cret syttcin,  which  tended  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  anarchy  among  the  citizens, 
;'.nd  to  resuscitate  pretensions  incompatible 
Willi  the  laws.  "  It  was,"  said  tlie  mem- 
ber who  made  this  statement,  "  important 
to  impress  every  class  of  Frenchmen  with 
tlic  grea*  idea,  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
France,  for  tlie  King,  for  every  meinber  of 
society,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  I'nose 
constitutional  principles  on  which  were 
founded  the  laws  for  protecting  the  whole.'' 

The  claims  of  the  emigrants  for  restora- 
tion of  their  forfeited  property,  were,  ab- 
stract! dly,  as  just  and  indubitable  as  that  of 
the  K  ng  to  the  throne.  But  the  political 
con-  derations  in  winch  they  were  involved, 
rt^i  del^tl  any  general  attempt  to  enforce 
tl  ose  claims  the  certain  signal  of  civil  war  j 
a  civil  war  almost  certain  to  end  in  a  sec- 
ond expatriation,  both  of  the  royal  family 
and  their  followers.  In  tliis  dilemma,  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  looked  anxiously  for 
some  means  of  compromise  which  might 
afford  relief  to  the  emigrants,  without  inno- 
vating on  that  article  of  the  charter  which 
ratified  the  sale  of  national  domains.  Mon- 
sieur Ferrand  brought  forward  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Delegates,  a  motion  for  the  restora- 
tion of  such  estates  of  emigrants  as  yet  re- 
mained unsold.  But  this  involved  a  ([ues- 
tion  respecting  the  rights  of  the  inucli  more 
numerous  class  whose  property  had  been 
jP'zed  upon  by  the  state,  and  disposed  of  to  j 
third  parties,  to  whom  it  was  guaranteed  by  I 
the  charter.  Since  these  gentlemen  could 
not  be  restored  ex  jure,  to  their  estates,  as 
Was  proposed  towards  tlieir  more  fortunate 
brethren,  they  had  at  least  a  title  to  the  ; 
price  which  had  been  surrogated  in  place  I 
of  the  property,  of  which  price  the  nation 
had  still  possession.  I 

These  proposals  called  forward  Monsieur  | 
Durbach,  who  charged  Ferrand  with  the  fa- 
tal purpose  of  opening  the  door  on  the  vast 
subject  of  national   domains.     "  .Mready," 
continued  the  orator,  "the  two  extremities  i 
of  the   kingdom   have   resounded  with  the 
words   of  the  minister,  as  with   the  claps  j 
which   precede  the  thunderbolt.     The  ef-  I 
feci  which  they  have  produced  has  been  so  ] 
r-i;(id  and  so  general,  that  all  civil  tran.^ac- 
tions  have  been  at  once  suspended     .\  gen- 
eral distrust  and  excessive  fear  have  caused  : 
a  stagnation,  the  elfects  of  which  even  the  | 
royal  treasury  has  felt.     The  proprietors  of  ' 
national    property   can    no  longer   sell   or 
mortgage   their  estates.     They  are  sudden- 
ly reduced  to  poverty  in  the  very  bosom  of  i 
wealth.    Whence  arises  this  calamity  ?  The  I 
cause   of  it  is  the  decliration  of  the  minis- i 
ter.  that  the  property  they  possess  does  not 
legally  belong  to  tfiem.    For  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  consequence  of  his  asscrtion^hat  '  the  I 
Vol.  II.  N 


1  law  recognizes  in  the  emigrants  a  right  to 
'  property  which  always  existed.'  " 
I  The  celebrated  Mareschal  Macdonald,  a 
I  friend  at  once  of  monarchy  and  freedom, 
of  France  and  the  Bourbons,  undertook  to 
I  bring  forward  a  plan  for  satisfying  the  emi- 
I  grants,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  nation 
■  permitted  ;  and  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
some  indemnity  for  the  pensions  assigned 
by  Buonaparte  to  his  veteran  soldiers, 
which,  during  his  reign,  had  been  paid  froop 
I  countries  beyond  the  verge  of  France,  u^ 
I  til  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  when 
I  they  ceased  to  be  paid  at  all.  The  Mares- 
'  chal's  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  sale 
of  the  national  domains,  shows  how  formida- 
ble the  task  of  undoing  that  extensive  trans- 
ference of  property  must  necessarily  have 
been  ;  the  number  of  persons  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  question  of 
their  security,  amounting  to  nine  or  ten 
millions.  "  Against  this  Colossus,"  con- 
tinued the  Mareschal,  "  whose  height  the 
eye  cannot  measure,  some  impotent  efforts 
v.-ould  affect  to  direct  themselves  ;  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  King  has  foreseen  this  dan- 
ger, even  for  the  sake  of  those  imprudent 
persons  who  might  have  exposed  themselves 
to  it."  He  proceeded,  in  a  very  eloquent 
strain,  to  eulogize  the  conduct  of  the  emi- 
grants, to  express  respect  for  their  jiersons, 
compassion  for  their  misfortunes,  honour 
for  their  fidelity,  and  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  the  existence  of  these  old  proprietors, 
as  having  claims  on  the  estates  which  had 
been  acquired  by  others,  placed  them  in  a 
situation  which  ought  not  to  exist.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  nation  should 
satisfy  the  claims  of  these  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen, if  not  in  full,  at  least  upon  such 
terms  of  composition  as  had  been  applied  to 
other  national  obligations.  Upon  this  foot- 
ing, he  calculated  that  an  annuity  of  twelve 
millions  of  livres  yearly,  would  pay  off  the 
claims  of  the  various  emigrants  of  all  de- 
scriptions. He  next  drew  a  picture  of  the 
distressed  veteran  soldiers  ;  pensioners  of 
the  state  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress 
by  the  discontinuance  of  their  pensions, 
bought  with  their  blood  in  a  thousand  bat- 
ties.  Three  millions  more  of  livres  he  com- 
puted as  necessary  to  discharge  this  sacred 
obiiiration. 

^Ihere  was  wisdom,  manliness,  and  gen- 
ercsity  in  the  plan  of  Mareschal  Macdon- 
ald ;  and  could  it  have  been  carried  into 
decisive  execution,  it  would  have  greatly 
appeased  the  fears  and  jealousi.^s  of  the 
proprietors  of  national  domains,  and  shown 
an  impartiality  betwixt  the  claims  of  the 
emigrants  and  those  of  the  army,  which 
ought  to  have  conciliated  both.  Unhappi- 
ly, funds  were  awanting,  and  the  royal  gov- 
ernment, so  far  from  being  able  to  incur  a 
new  e  :pcnse  of  fifteen  millions  yearly,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  the  various 
demands  upon  thorn,  without  continuing 
tlie  oppressive  tax  of  Les  droits  reunis. 

It  is,  indeed,  on  the  subject  of  finance  and 
taxation,  that  almost  all  revolutions  :imong 
civilized  naMons  have  been  found  to  hinge  ; 
and  there  is  scarce  any  judrring  how  long 
actual  oppression  may  be  endured,  so  long 
19 
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as  it  spares  the  purse  of  individuals,  or  how 
early  a  heavy  tax,  even  for  the  most  ne- 
cessary objects,  will  excite  insurrection. 
Without  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  Dutch  would  scarcely  have  re- 
belled against  them  ;  it  was  imposts  which 
fir'id  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  against  the  Aus- 
trians  ;  without  the  stamp-act  tlie  American 
Revolution  might  have  been  long  postpon- 
ed ;  and  but  for  the  disorder  of  the  French 
finances,  Louis  XVL  need  never  have  sum- 
moned together  the  National  Afcembly. 
France  was  now  again  agitated  by  one  of 
tliose  fever  tits,  which  arise  from  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  subject's  purse. 

A  report  on  the  state  of  the  public  finan- 
ces, by  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  had  giv- 
en a  singular  instance  of  Buonaparte's  de- 
ceptive policy.  Annual  expositions  of  na- 
tional receipt  and  expenditure  had  been 
periodically  published  since  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  which  were,  to  out- 
ward appearance,  unchallengeably  accurate  ; 
and,  as  they  seemed  to  balance  each  other, 
afforded  the  fair  prospect  that,  the  revenues 
of  the  state  being  realized,  the  expenses 
could  not  fall  into  arrear.  But  in  reality,  a 
number  of  extraordinary  expenses  were 
withheld  from  the  view  of  the  public,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
was  over-estimated.  Thus  the  two  bud- 
gets of  1812  and  181.3,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, exhibited  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  livres,  or 
thirteen  millions  sterling.  Buonaparte  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  fact,  but  concealed  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  in  hopes  of 
replacing  it.  as  in  his  more  successful  days, 
by  foreign  tribute,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
supplied  himself  by  the  anticipation  of 
other  funds  ;  as  an  unfaithful  book-keeper 
makes  up  a  plausible  balance  to  meet  the 
eye  of  his  master,  and  covers  his  pecula- 
tions by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  ciphers. 
Upon  t'be  whole,  the  debts  of  France  ap- 
peared to  have  increased  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years  to  the  extent  of  l,()i5,4Gy,000 
francs,  or  more  than  sixty-eight  millions 
and  a  lialf  of  sterling  money. 

These  financial  involvements  accorded 
ill  with  the  accomplishment  of  an  unfortu- 
nate and  hasty  promise  of  Monsieur,  that 
the  severe  and  pressing  taxes  called  lea 
droits  reiinis  should  be  abolished,  which  had 
been  made  when  he  first  entered  France, 
and  while,  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  he  es- 
sayed every  inducement  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  Iherents  to  the  royal  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  King,  upon  _  ascending 
the  throne,  had  engaged  himself,  with  per- 
haps too  hauch  laiituje,  to  pay  all  the  eii- 
gat'emcnts  which  the  state  had  contracted 
under  'he  preceding  government.  To  re- 
deem bo'Ji  of  these  pledges  was  impossible, 
fur  without  rontinuing  this  very  obnoxious 
and  oppressive  tax,  the  crown  could  not 
liave  the  means  of  discharging  the  national 
debt.  A  plan  was  in  vain  proposed  by  .lala- 
bert  to  replace  this  oppressive  excise  by  a 
duty  on  wines  ;  the  motion  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Represcn- 
Uitives,  but  the  substitution  seems  to  have 
been   found   impossible.      Louis   naturally 


made  the  promise  of  his  brother  give  way 
to  his  own  more  deliberate  engagement. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  by  continu- 
ing to  levy  les  droits  reunis,  many,  not  oth- 
erwise disinclined  to  the  royal  government 
than  as  it  affected  their  purses,  were  ena- 
bled to  charge  the  King  with  breach  of  faith 
towards  his  subjects,  and  would  listen"  to 
no  defence  upon  a  topic  on  which  few  peo- 
ple are  disposed  to  hear  reason  against  their 
own  interest. 

There  remained  yet  another  subject  of 
alarm  and  dread,  to  excite  the  minds  not 
only  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  revolu- 
tion, or,  according  to  the  Roman  phrase, 
cicpidi  novarum  reriim  ;  but  of  others,  who 
devotedly  attached  to  the  welfare  of  France, 
desired  to  see  her  enjoy,  under  the  sway  of 
a  legitimate  monarch,  the  exercise  of  na- 
tional liberty.  They  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  that  liberty  attacked  in  the  point  where 
it  is  most  sensitive,  namely,  by  imposing 
restraints  upon  the  public  press. 

Buonaparte  had  made  it  part  of  his  sys- 
tem to  keep  this  powerful  engine  in  his  own 
iron  hand,  well  aware  that  his  system  of 
despotism  could  not  have  subsistejl  for  si.x 
months,  if  his  actions  had  been  exposed  to 
the  censure  of  the  public,  and  his  state- 
ments to  contradiction  and  to  argument. 
The  Bourbons  having  unloosed  the  chain 
by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  con- 
fined, the  spiritof  literary  and  political  con- 
troversy rushed  out  with  such  demoniacal 
violence,  as  astonished  and  terrified  those 
who  had  released  it  from  confinement.  The 
quantity  of  furious  abuse  poured  out  against 
the  Bourbons,  might  have  authorized  the 
authors  to  use  the  words  of  Caliban. — 

You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is — I  know  how  to  curse. 

Eager  to  repress  the  spirit  which  displ.ayed 
itself  so  unequivocally,  a  motion  was  made 
on  the  4th  of  July  181  !■,  for  establishing  a^ 
censorship  upon  pamphlets  under  a  certain 
length,  and  placing  all  journals  and  news- 
papers under  the  direction  of  government. 
This  important  subject  was  discussed 
with  great  manliness  and  talent  in  the  .\s- 
sembly  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  political 
maxims  which  the  British  receive  as  theo- 
rems, that,  without  absolute  freedom  of  the 
public  press,  (to  be  exercised  always  on  the 
peril  of  such  as  misuse  it.)  there  cas  neither 
be  enlightened  patriotism  nor  liberal  dis- 
cufsioir;  and  that,  although  the  forms  of  a 
free  constitution  may  be  preserved  where 
this  liberty  is  restricted,  they  will  soon  fail 
to  have  the  necessary  beneficial  effects  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  community  .ind 
the  safet-"  of  individuals.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  affords  a  channel  through  which 
the  injured  may  challenge  his  oppressor  at 
the  bar  of  the  nation  j  it  is  the  means  by 
which  public  men  may,  in  case  of  miscon 
duct,  be  arraigned  before  their  own  and  suc- 
ceeding ages  -it  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
bold  an"d  undisguised  truth  can  press  its  way 
into  the  cabinets  of  monarchs  ;  and  it  is  the 
privilege,  by  means  of  which  he,  who  vain- 
ly lifts^his  voice  against  the  corruptions  or 
prejudices  of  his  own  t.me,  may  leave  his 
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counsels  upon  record  as  a  legacy  to  impar- 
tial posterity.  The  cruelty  which  would 
deafen  the  ear  and  extinguish  the  siglit  of 
an  individual,  resembles,  in  some  similar 
degree,  his  guilt,  who,  by  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  would  reduce  a  nation 
to  the  deafness  of  prejudice  and  the  blind- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  downfall  of  this 
species  of  freedom,  as  it  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  decay  of  nations!  liberty,  has 
been  in  all  ages  followed  by  its  total  de- 
struction, and  it  may  be  justly  pronounced 
that  they  cannot  exist  separately  ;  or,  as  the 
elegiac  poet  has  said  of  his  hero  and  the 
country  to  which  he  belonged — 

llle  tjbi  superegsc  negat  ;  tu  non  potos  illi. 
We  must  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  as 
no  ffood  comes  to  us  unmixed  with  evil, 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  is  at- 
tended with  obvious  inconveniences,  which, 
when  a  nation  is  in  a  certain  state  of  exci- 
tation, render  the  exercise  of  it  peculiarly 
dangerous.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  a  people,  as  then  in  France,  are  sud- 
denly released  from  a  state  of  bondage,  and 
disposed,  "  like  youthful  colts  broke  loose,'' 
to  make  the  most  extravagant  use  of  their 
liberty.  With  minds  unprepared  for  discus- 
sion ;  with  that  degree  of  political  misin- 
formation which  has  done  this  age  more 
dire  mischief  than  absolute  ignorance  it- 
self could  have  etfectcd  ;  subject  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  dashing  pamphleteer,  who 
soothes  their  prevailing  passions,  as  the 
orations  of  their  popular  demagogues  sooth- 
ed those  of  the  Athenians, — it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  many  statesmen,  that  to  with- 
hold from  such  a  nation  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  is  a  measure  justifiable  alike  by  rea- 
son and  necessity.  We  proportion,  say 
these  rcasoners,  liberty  to  the  power  of  en- 
joying it.  The  considerate  and  the  peace- 
ful we  suffer  to  walk  at  liberty,  and  armed, 
if  their  Decisions  require  it;  but  we  re- 
strain the  child,  we  withhold  weapons  from 
the  ruffian,  and  we  fetter  the  maniac.  Why, 
therefore,  they  ask  should  a  nation  when 
in  a  stale  of  fever,  be  supplied,  without  re- 
striction, with  the  indulgences  which  must 
necessarily  increase  the  disorder  ?  Our  an- 
swer is  ready, — that,  granting  the  abuse  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  the  most 
fearful  latitude  (and  we  need  not  look  to 
France  for  examples,)  the  advantages  de- 


rived from  it  are  s^o  inestimable,  that,  to  de- 
prive us  of  them,  would  be  as  if  an  archi- 
tect should  shut  up  the  windows  which  sup- 
ply light  and  air  to  a  mansion,  because  a 
certain  proportion  of  cold,  and  perhaps  of 
rain,  may  force  their  way  in  at  the  aper- 
ture. Besides,  we  acknowledge  eurselvea 
peculiarly  jealous  of  the  seRtimeats  of  the 
members  of  every  government  on  this  deli- 
cate subject.  Their  situation  renders  them 
doubtful  friends  to  a  privilege,  tiirough 
which  alone  they  can  be  rendered  amena- 
ble to  the  public  for  tlie  abuse  of  their 
power,  and  through  which  also  they  often 
see  their  just  and  temperate  exercise  of  au- 
thority maligned  and  misconstrued.  To 
princes,  also,  the  license  of  the  press  is, 
iiir  many  reasons,  distasteful.  To  put  it  un- 
der regulation,  seems  easy  and  desirable, 
and  the  hardship  on  the  communily  not 
greater,  (in  their  account.)  than  the  enforc- 
ing of  decent  respect  and  subordination, — 
of  the  sort  of  etiquette,  in  short,  which  is 
established  in  all  courts,  and  which  forbids 
the  sa}ing,  under  any  pretext,  what  may  be 
rude  or  disagreciible  to  a  sovereign,  or  even 
ur.pleasing  to  be  heard.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  present  stale  of 
France,  men  rather  regretted  than  wonder- 
ed that  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIIL  were 
disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  or  that  they  efiVcled 
their  purpose  of  placing  the  light  o^  na- 
tions under  a  censorial  busiiel. 

But  tlie  victory  thus  obtained  brought  ad- 
ditional evils  on  the  government.  The  law 
was  evaded  under  various  devices;  the 
works  which  it  was  intended  to  intercept, 
acquired  circulation  and  importance  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  pro- 
hibited"; while  the  whole  tenor  of  the  meas- 
ure impressed  many  who  had  otherwise 
been  friendly  to  the  Bourbon  family,  with 
distrust  respecting  their  designs  upon  the 
national  liberty. 

Thus  split  into  parties,  oppressed  with 
taxes,  vexed  with  those  nameless  and  mys- 
terious jealousies  and  fears,  which  form 
the  most  dangerous  subjects  of  disagree- 
ment, because  alike  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained and  confuted,  France  was  full  of 
inflammable  materials  ;  and  the  next  chap- 
ter will  show  that  there  v-as  not  wanting  a 
torch  to  give  kindling  to  them. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Carniit'a  Memorial  on  Public  Affairs.— Fouch^  fails  to  ohtain  the  favour  of  the  King 
andjoinx  the  .facobim— Various  Projects  of  that  parly  ;  which  finally  joins  the  Buo- 
napartisls.— Active  Intriaues  commenced. —Congress  of  Vienna— Afurat,  alarmed  at 
itsproeeeilini's.  opens  an  intercourse  with  Xapoleon. —  Plans  of  the  Conspirators. — Buo- 
naparte's Escape  from  Elba— He  lands  at  Cannes,  and  advances  through  France — Is 
joined,  at  firenohle.  6y  .'XXH)  Troops — I  falls  at  Lyons,  appoints  a  ministry,  and  ismet 
several  df erect.— nismay  of  the  Royal  Government.— Intrigues  of  Foucht' — Treachery 
of  .\ey. — Revolt  of  the  liourbon  army  at  Mclun.—The  King  leaves  Pans,  and  Buona- 
parte arrives  there — His  reception. 

C.*nyoT  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  wliole  Reign  of  Terror.  His  admirers  pne- 
in  this  history  as  having  been  the  associate  tend,  that,  charging  himself  only  with  tl^ 
tnd  colkiague  of  Robespierre   during   the  '  conduct  of  the   foreign  war,  he  lefl  to  hh 
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brethren  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
ty the  sulc  ciiarge  of  those  measures,  for 
which  no  human  language  affords  epithets 
of  sufficient  horror,  through  wliich  they 
originally  rose  to  power,  and  by  which  they 
maintained  it.  According  to  tiics-e  fond  ad- 
vocates, tlicir  hero  held  his  course  tlirough 
the  Reign  of  Terror  unsullied  by  a  bloody 
spot,  as  Arcthusa  rolled  her  waters  through 
the  ocean  without  mingling  with  its  waves  ! 
and  the  faith  of  most  readers  will  swallow 
the  ancient  miracle  as  easily  as  the  modern. 
Carnot,  however,  had  the  independence  of 
spirit  to  oppose  Napoleon's  seizure  of  the 
tiirone,  and  remained  in  obscurity  until 
lul'l-,  when  he  employed  his  talents  as  an 
engineer  in  defence  of  Antwerp.  He  gave 
in,  late  and  reluctantly,  his  aJherence  to 
the  restoration,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
rank  of  inspector-general  of  engineers. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
extremely  active  in  conspiring  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarch  to  whose  allegiance  he 
had  submitted  himself,  and  who  afforded 
him  subsistence  and  rank. 

Carnot  gave  his  opinion  upon  public  af- 
fairs in  a  Memorial,  made  public  in  De- 
cember 1814,  which  was  at  once  an  apology 
for  the  Jacobin  party,  and  a  direct  attack  on 
the  reigning  dynasty.  This  document  we 
must  necessarily  consider  at  some  length, 
as  it  conveys  the  ostensible  reasons  on 
which  the  author,  and  many  thousands  be- 
sides, having  in  their  anxious  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  freedom  of  France, 
thought  these  interests  would  be  best  pro- 
vided for  by  destroying  the  sway  of  a  mild 
and  somewhat  feeble  monarch,  whose  reign 
was  identified  with  peace  and  tranquillity, 
in  order  to  recall  to  the  throne  an  absolute 
sovereign,  ruling  on  military  principles  on- 
ly, and  whose  first  step  under  the  canopy 
of  state  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
war  with  all  Europe. 

In  this  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  too  ef- 
fective production,  every  fault  committed 
by  the  restored  family  is  exaggerated ;  and 
they,  with  the  nobles,  their  personal  adher- 
ents, arc,  under  a  thin  and  contemptuous 
veil  of  assumed  respect  towards  the  King, 
treated  alike  as  fools,  who  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  govern  France,  and  as  vil- 
lains, who  meditated  her  ruin.  The  mur- 
der of  the  King  is,  with  irony  as  envenom- 
ed as  unjust,  slated  to  have  been  occasion- 
ed, not  by  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  his 
persecutors,  but  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
his  nobility,  who  first  provoked  the  rosent- 
iiient  of  the  nation,  and  then  fled  from  the 
kingdom,  when,  if  they  had  loved  their 
sovereign,  th<;y  should  have  rallied  around 
him.  This  plea,  in  the  mouth  of  a  regi- 
cide, is  as  if  one  of  a  band  of  robbers  should 
impute  an  assassination  not  to  their  (nvn 
cuilty  violence,  but  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
domestics  of  the  murdered,  by  whom  tliat 
violence  might  have  been  resisted.  No 
one  also  knew  better  than  (Jarnot  by  what 
arts  Louis  XVI.  was  induced  by  degrees  to 
abandon  all  means  of  defence  which  his  sit- 
uation afforded  him,  and  to  throw  himself 
wponthe  svvo'n  faith  and  allegiance  of  those 
by  wliom  he  was  condemned  to  death.     .\s 


whimsical  and  unlogical  wese  the  examplei 
and  arguments  referred  to  by  Carnot  in  su]> 
port  of  the  condemnation  of  Louis.  Cice- 
ro, it  seems,  says  in  his  Offices,  "  We  hate 
all  those  we  fear,  and  we  wish  for  the  death 
of  those  we  hate.'"  On  this  comprehensive 
ground,  Carnot  vindicates  the  orator's  ap- 
probation of  the  death  of  Ca;sar,  notwith- 
standing the  clemency  of  the  usurper;  and 
Cato,  indeed,,  (continues  the  colleague  of 
Robespierre.)  went  farther,  and  did  not 
think  it  possible  there  should  be  a  good 
king.  Of  course,  not  Louis  XV^I.  alone, 
but  all  monarchs,  might  be  justly  put  to 
death  in  Carnot's  estimation ;  because  they 
are  naturally  the  objects  of  fear  to  their 
subjects — because  we  hate  those  we  fear^ 
and  because,  according  to  the  kindred  au- 
thority of  Shylock,  no  man  hates  the  thing 
he  would  not  kill.  The  doctrine  of  regi- 
cide is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  families  were  massacred, — nion- 
arrchs  proscribed, — intolerance  promulgat- 
ed, by  the  ministers  of  a  merciful  Deity  : 
Wherefore,  then,  should  not  the  Jacobins 
put  Louis  XV'I.  to  death  ?  If  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  persons  of  Kings  were  inviolable 
by  the  laws  of  all  civil  government,  those 
of  usurpers  certainly  were  not  so  protect- 
ed ;  and  what  means  were  there,  said  Car- 
not, for  positively  distinguishing  between 
an  usurper  and  a  legitimate  king  ?  The 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  distinction  was 
no  doubt  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  judg- 
es of  Louis  XVI. 

Trash  like  this  had  scarce  been  written 
since  the  club-room  of  the  Jacobins  was 
closed.  But  the  object  of  Carnot's  pamph- 
let was  not  to  excuse  a  deed,  (which  he 
would  probably  have  rather  boasted  of  aa 
laudable,)  but  by  the  exaggerations  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence 
with  the  public,  to  animate  the  fury  of  the 
other  parties  against  the  Bourbons  and  their 
adherents.  The  King  was  charged  with 
having  been  ungrateful  to  the  call  of  the  na- 
tion, (a  call  which  assuredly  he  would  nev- 
er have  heard  but  for  the  cannon  of  the  al- 
lies.)— with  having  termed  himself  King  by 
the  grace  of  God, — with  resigning  Belgium 
when  Carnot  was  actually  governor  of  An 

twerp, with    preferring    Chouans,   Ven- 

deans,  emigrants,  Cossacks,  or  Englishmen, 
to  the  soldiers  whose  victories  had  kept 
him  in  exile,  and  in  consequence  of  whose 
defeat  alone  he  had  regained  the  throne  of 
his  fathers.  The  emigrants  are  represent- 
ed as  an  exasperated,  yet  a  contemptible 
faction.  The  people,  it  is  said,  care  little 
about  the  right  of  their  rulers, — about  their 
quarrels. — their  private  life,  or  even  their 
political  crimes,  unless  as  they  affect  them 
selves.  All  government,  of  course,  has  its 
basis  in  popular  opinion  ;  but,  alas  !  in  ac- 
tual history.  "■'  the  people  are  only  regard- 
ed," savs  Monsieur  Carnot.  ''  as  the  vic- 
tims of"  their  chiefs;  we  witness  nothing 
but  the  contest  of  subjects  for  the  private 
interest  of  their  princes, — kings,  who  are 
themselves  regicides  and  parricides, — and 
priests  who  incite  mankind  to  mutual 
slaughter.  The  eye  can  but  repose  on  the 
generous   efforts  of  some  brave   men  who 
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eonsecrate  themselves  to  the  deliverance 
of  their  rellow-couHtryinen  ;  if  they  suc- 
ceed, they  are  called  heroes, — if  they  lail, 
they  are  traitors  and  dera.igogues.''  In 
this  and  other  passages,  the  author  pkiinly 
intimated  what  spirits  were  at  work,  and 
what  was  the  object  of  tiicir  machinations. 
The  whole  pamphlet  was  designed  as  a 
manifesto  to  the  Krench  public,  darkly,  yet 
distinctly,  announcing  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy,  the  principles  on 
which  its  members  proceeded,  and  their 
grounds  for  expecting  success. 

Carnot  himself  afiecled  to  say,  that  the 
Memorial  was  only  designed  for  circulation 
among  his  private  connexions.  But  it  would 
not  have  answered  the  intended  purpose  hud 
It  not  been  printed  and  dispersed  with  the 
most  uncommon  assiduity.  Small  carls 
traversed  the  boulevards,  from  which  it  was 
hawked  about  among  the  people,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  penalties  which  booksellers 
and  stationers  might  have  incurred  by  deal- 
ing in  an  article  so  inflammatory.  Not- 
withstanding these  evasions,  the  printers 
and  retailers  of  th.s  diatribe  were  prosecut- 
ed by  government;  but  the  Cour a  Instruc- 
tion refused  to  confirm  the  hill  of  indict- 
ment, and  this  failure  served  to  encourage 
the  Jacobin  faction.  The  olficial  proceed- 
ings, by  which  the  ministers  endeavoured 
to  suppress  tlic  publication,  irritated  rather 
than  intimidated  those  who  took  interest  in 
it.  It  argued,  they  said,  at  once  a  timorous 
and  a  vindictive  spirit  to  o|)press  the  infe- 
rior agents  in  an  alleged  libel,  while  the 
ministers  dared  not  bring  to  trial  the  avow- 
ed author.  In  this  unquestionably  they  ar- 
gued justly;  for  the  measures  correspond- 
ed with  tnat  paltry  policy,  which  would 
rather  assail  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than 
bring  to  fair  trial  and  open  punishment 
those  by  whom  it  is  misused. 

It  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  Fou- 
che  to  have  lived  amid  such  a  complicated 
scene  of  political  intrigue,  without  mingling 
in  it,  as  for  the  sparks  to  resist  flying  up- 
wards. He  was,  however,  ill-placed  for  the 
character  he  desired  to  act.  After  having 
lent  Buonaparte  his  aid  to  betray  and  de- 
throne the  Directors,  he  had  long  meditat- 
ed how  to  dethrone  and  betray  Buonaparte, 
and  8uti8tiiute  in  his  place  a  regency,  or 
some  form  of  government  under  which 
he  might  expect  to  act  as  prime  minister. 
In  this  undertaking,  he  more  than  once  ran 
the  peril  of  life,  and  was  glnd  to  escape  with 
an  honourable  exile.  We  have  already 
stated  that  he  had  missed  the  most  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  availing  himself  of  his 
political  knowledge,  by  his  absence  from 
Pari*  when  it  was  taken  by  the  allies.  Fou- 
cne  endeavoured,  however,  to  obtain  the 
notice  of  the  restored  monarch  and  his 
government,  and  to  render  his  services  ac- 
ceptable to  Louis.  When  the  celebrated 
Revolutionist  appeared  in  the  anti-chamber 
on  his  first  attendance  at  court,  he  observed 
a  sneer  on  the  countenance  of  some  royal- 
ists who  were  in  waiting,  and  took  the  hint 
10  read  them  a  les-son,  showing,  that  a  min- 
leter  of  police,  even  when  he  has  lost  his 
elfice,  is  not  a  person  to  be  jested  with. 


I  "  You,  sir,"  said  he  to  a  gentleman,  "  sc<  m 
I  proud  of  the  lilies  with  which  you  are 
adorned.  Do  you  recollect  fhc_  language 
you  held  respecting  the  Bourb<n  family 
;  some  time  since  in  such  a  company  ? — .\nd 
j  you,  madam,"  he  continued,  addressing  a 
lady,  "  to  whom  I  gave  a  passport  to  Eng- 
I  land,  may  perhups  wish  to  be  reminded  of 
I  what  then  passed  betwixt  us  on  the  subject 
j  of  Louis  XV'lll."  The  laughers  were  con- 
science-struck, and  Fouche  was  introduced 
into  the  cabinet. 

The  plan  which  Fouche  recommended 
to  the  King  was,  cs  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, astucious  and  artificial  in  a  high 
degree.  He  advised  the  King  to  assume 
the  national  cockade  and  three-colou.ed 
flag;  to  occupy  the  situation  of  chict  of 
the  Revolution.  This,  he  said,  would  be 
the  same  sacrifice  by  Louis  XVllI.  as  the 
attending  on  the  mass  by  Henry  IV. — He 
might  have  added,  it  was  the  sacrifice  act- 
ually made  by  Louis  XVL,  who  lost  his 
life  in  requital. — What  Fouche  aimed  at 
by  this  action  is  evident.  He  desired  to 
place  the  King  in  a  situation  where  he 
must  have  relied  exclusively  on  the  men  of 
the  revolution,  with  whom  he  could  not 
have  communicated  save  by  the  medium  of 
the  Due  d'Otranto,  who  thus  would  become 
prime  minister  at  the  first  step.  But  in 
every  other  point  of  view,  the  following 
that  advice  must  have  placed  the  King  ii.  a 
mean  and  hypocritical  attitude,  which  must 
have  disgusted  even  those  whom  it  was 
adopted  to  conciliate. 

By  assuming  the  colours  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  King  of  France  must  necessarily 
have  stained  himself  with  the  variation  of 
each  of  its  numerous  changes.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Revolution  had  produced  many  ex- 
cellent improvements  in  France,  affecting 
both  tlic  theory  and  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment. These  the  sovereign  was  bound 
carefully  to  preserve  for  the  advantage  of 
the  nation.  But  while  we  are  grateful  for 
the  advantages  of  increased  health  and  fer- 
tility that  may  follow  a  tornado,  and  treas- 
ure up  the  valuable  things  which  an  angry 
ocean  may  cast  upon  the  shore,  none  but  a 
blinded  heathen  worships  the  tempest,  or 
sacrifices  to  the  furious  waves.  The  King, 
courting  the  murderers  of  his  brother, 
could  inspire,  even  in  them,  nothing  save 
disgust  at  his  hypocrisy,  while  it  would 
justly  have  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, not  of  the  royalists  alone,  but  of  all 
honest  men. 

Further  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Bourbons,  F'ouche  addressed  a  singular 
epistle  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  endeav- 
oured to  convince  him,  that  the  title  of 
.Sovereign,  in  the  paltry  Islet  of  Elba,  did 
not  become  him  who  had  possessed  an  im- 
mense empire.  He  remarked  to  Napoleon, 
that  the  situation  of  the  island  was  not  suit- 
able to  his  purpose  of  retirement,  being 
near  so  many  points  where  his  presence 
might  produce  dangerous  agitation.  He 
observed,  tli.at  he  might  be  accused,  al 
though  he  w.as  not  criminal,  and  do  evil 
without  intending  it,  by  spreading  alana. 
He  hinted  that  the  King  of  France,  howe»- 
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e.-  determined  to  act  with  justice,  yet 
might  be  instigated  bv  the  passions  of  oth- 
ers to  break  through  that  rule.  He  told  the 
Ex-Emperor  of  France,  that  the  titles  which 
he  retained  were  only  calculated  to  aug- 
ment his  regret  for  the  loss  of  real  sove- 
reignty. Nay,  that  they  were  attended  with 
positive  danger,  since  it  might  be  thought 
they  were  retained  only  to  keep  alive 
his  pretensions.  Lastly,  he  exhorted  Na- 
poleon to  assume  the  character  of  a  private 
individual,  and  retire  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  country  of  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson. 

J'ouche  could  scarcely  expect  that  this 
monitory  epistle  should  have  much  effect 
upon  his  once  imperial  master;  he  knew 
human  nature  and  Buonaparte  too  well. 
But  as  it  might  tell  to  advantage  with  the 
royal  family,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Mon- 
sieur, with  a  corresponding  commentary, 
the  object  of  vyhich  was  to  point  out,  (what, 
indeed,  circumstances  had  made  evident.) 
tjiat  the  tranquillity  of  the  countries  and 
sovereigns  of  Europe  could  never  be  se- 
cured while  Napoleon  remained  in  his 
present  condition,  and  that  his  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Elba  was  to  France  what  Vesu- 
vius is  to  Naples.  The  practical  inference 
to  be  derived  from  this  was,  that  a  gentle 
degree  of  violence  to  remove  the  person 
of  Napoleon  would  have  been  a  stroke  of 
state  policy,  in  case  the  Ex-Emperor  of 
France  should  not  himself  have  the  patri- 
otic virtue  to  remove  himself  to  America. 
The  honourable  and  generous  prince,  to 
whom  Fouche  had  addressed  himself,  had 
too  noble  a  mind  to  adopt  the  hint;  and 
this  attempt  to  ingratiate  liimself  with  the 
Bourbon  family  entirely  failed.  But  plot- 
ting was  Foucht^"s  element ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  signified  little  to  him  whom  he  had 
for  partners,  providing  he  had  a  stake  in  the 

f>olitical  game.  He  retired  to  his  country- 
louse,  and  engaged  himself  with  his  old 
friends  of  the  Jacobin  party,  who  were  not 
a  little  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  all  the  rimilica- 
tions  of  political  intrigue.  * 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  party  to  insist 
upon  the  faults  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
enlarge  on  their  prejudices  against  the  men 
and  measures  of  that  period  when  France 
was  successful  in  foreign  war,  against  the 
Btatcsmen  who  directed,  and  the  soldiers 
who  achieved,  her  gigantic  enterprizcs. 
The  King,  they  said,  liad  suffered  misfor- 
tune without  having  learned  wisdom;  he 
was  incapable  of  stepping  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  gothic  prejudices  ;  France  had  re- 
ceived him  from  the  hand  of  foreign  con- 
querors, surrounded  by  an  emaciated  group 
of  mendicant  nobles,  whose  pretensions 
were  as  antiquated  and  absurd  as  their  de- 
corations and  manners.  Ills  government 
A-ent  to  divide,  they  alleged,  the  French 
into  two  classes,  opposed  to  each  other  in 
merits  as  in  interests  ;— the  emigrants,  who 
alone  were  regarded  by  Louis  as  faithful 
and  willing  subjects  ;  a'nd  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  in  whom  the  Bourbons  saw,  at  best,  I 
but  repentant  rebels.  They  asserted,  that, 
too  timid  as  yet  to  strike, an  open  blow,  the  ! 


King  and  his  ministers  sought  every  meana 
to  disqualify  and  displace  all  who  had  taken 
any  active  share  in  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  to  evade  the  general  promise 
of  amnesty.  Under  pretext  of  uatiouai 
economy,  they  were  disbanding  the  army, 
and  removing  the  officers  of  government, — 
depriving  thus  the  military  and  civil  ser- 
vants of  France  of  the  provision  which  their 
long  services  had  earned.  Louis,  they 
said,  had  insulted  the  glory  of  France,  and 
humiliated  her  heroes,  by  renouncing  the 
colours  and  symbols  under  which  iwenty- 
five  years  had  seen  her  victorious;  he  had 
rudely  refused  a  crown  oifered  to  him  by 
the  people,  and  snatched  it  as  his  own  right 
by  inheritance,  as  if  the  doiuinion  of  men 
could  be  transferred  from  father  to  son  like 
the  property  of  a  (lock  of  sheep.  The  right 
of  t'renchmeii  to  choose  their  oWn  ruler 
was  hereditary  and  imprescriptible  ;  and 
the  nation,  they  said,  must  assert  it,  or  sink 
to  be  the  contempt,  instead  of  being  the 
pride  at  once  and  dread  of  Europe. 
-  Such  was  the  language  which  nettled, 
while  it  alarmed,  the  idle  Parisians,  who 
forgot  at  the  moment  that  they  had  seen 
Napoleon  take  the  crown  from  the  altar  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  place  it  on  his  own  head, 
with  scajcely  an  acknowledgment  to  God, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  any  towards  the  na- 
tion. Tiie  departments  were  assailed  by 
other  arts  of  instigation.  The  chief  of 
these  was  directed  to  excite  the  jealousy 
so  often  a'.luded  to,  concerning  the  security 
of  the  property  of  national  domains.  Not 
content  with  urging  everywhere  that  a  re- 
vocation of  the  lands  of  the  church  and 
emigrants  was  impending  over  the  present 
proprietors,  and  that  the  clergy  and  nobles 
did  not  even  deign  to  conceal  their  hopes 
ant.  designs,  a  singular  device  was  in  nianv 
instances  practised  to  enforce  the  belief  of 
such  assertions.  Secret  agents  were  de- 
spatched into  the  departments  where  prop- 
erty was  advertised  for  sale.  These  emis- 
saries made  inquiries  as  if  in  the  character 
of  intending  purchasers,  and  where  the 
property  appeared  to  have  been  deiived 
irom  revolutionary  conliscation,  instantly 
objected  to  the  security  as  good  for  noth- 
ing, and  withdrew  their  pretended  oilers; — 
thus  impressing  the  proprietor,  and  all  in 
die  same  situation,  with  the  unavoidable 
belief,  that  such  title  was  considered  as 
invalid,  owing  to  the  expected  and  men- 
aced revocation  of  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Buonaparte 
was  not  originally  the  object  designed  to 
profit  by  these  intrigues.  He  was  feared 
and  hated  by  the  Jacobin  party,  who  knew 
what  a  slender  chance  his  iron  government 
aflorded  of  their  again  attempting  to  lear 
their  fantastic  fabrics,  whether  of  a  pure 
republic,  or  a  republican  monarchy,  it  is 
supposed  their  eyes  were  turned  in  prefer- 
ence towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  'J'hey 
reckoned  proliably  on  the  strength  of  the 
temptation,  and  they  thought,  that  in  sup- 
planting Louis  win.,  and  placing  hit 
kinsman  m  his  room,  they  would  obtain,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  king  who  should  hold  Lit 
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power  by  and  through  the  Revolution,  and, 
on  the  other,  lliat  they  would  conciliate 
both  foreign  powers  and  the  constitutional- 
ists at  home,  by  choosing  their  sovereign 
out  of  the  faniily  of  Bouroon.  The  more 
cautious  of  those  concerned  in  the  intrigue 
recommended,  tliat  nothing  should  be  at- 
tempted during  the  life  of  the  reigning 
monarch  j  olliers  were  more  impatient  and 
less  cautious  ;  and  tlic  Prince  alluded  to 
received  an  intimation  of  their  |)lan  in  an 
unsigned  billet,  containing  only  these 
words, — "  We  will  act  it  without  you  ;  we 
will  act  it  in  spite  of  you  ;  we  will  act  it 
roR  you  ;"*  as  if  putting  it  in  his  choice  to 
bu  the  leader  or  victim  of  the  intended 
revolution. 

The  Duke  of  Oilcans  was  too  upright  and 
honourable  to  be  involved  in  this  dark  and 
mysterious  scheme  j  he  put  the  letter  which 
he  had  received  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
and  acted  otherwise  with  so  much  prudence, 
as  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  which  the  revo- 
lutionary party  had  founded  upon  him.  It 
was  necessary  to  find  out  some  other  cen- 
tral point.  Some  proposed  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois  as  the  bero  of  the  projected  move- 
ment; some  projected  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment ;  and  others  desired  that  the  re- 
publican model  should  be  once  more  adopt- 
ed. But  none  of  these  plans  were  likely 
to  be  favoured  by  the  army.  The  cry  of 
Vive  la  Republique  had  become  anti',aat- 
ed  ;  the  power  once  possessed  by  the  Jac- 
obins of  creating  popular  commotion  was 
greatly  diminished ;  and  although  the  army 
was  devoted  to  Buonaparte,  yet  it  was 
probable  that  in  a  civil  commotion  in  which 
lie  had  no  interest,  they  would  follow  the 
mareschals  or  generals  who  commanded 
them,  in  opposition  to  any  insurrection 
merely  revolutionary.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  interests  of  Napoleon  were  put  in  the 
van,  there  was  no  fear  of  securing  the  irre- 
sistible assistance  of  the  standing  army.  If 
he  came  back  with  the  same  principles  of 
absolute  power  which  he  had  formerly  en- 
tertained, still  the  Jacobins  would  Jet  rid 
of  Louii  and  the  charter,  the  two  chief  ob- 
jects of  their  hatred  ;  the  former  as  a  King 
t'lvun  by  the  law,  the  latter  as  a  law  given 
by  the  King. 

These  considerations  speedily  determin- 
ed the  Jacobin  party  on  a  union  with  the 
Buonapartists.  The  former  were  in  the 
condition  of  a  band  of  house-breakers,  who, 
unable  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  house 
which  they  have  the  purpose  to  break  into, 
renew  their  undertaking,  and  place  at  their 
head  a  brother  of  the  same  profession,  be- 
cause he  has  the  advantage  of  having  a 
crow-bar  in  his  hand.  When  and  how  this 
league  was  formed, — what  suiction  the  Jac- 
obin party  obtained  that  Buonaparte,  de- 
throned as  a  military  despot,  was  to  resume 
his  dignity  under  constitutional  restrictions, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  But 
o  soon  as  the  coalition  was  formed,  his 
praises  were  sung  forth  on  all  sides,  espe- 
cially by  many  who  had  been,  as  Jacobins, 

*  "  Nous  le  ferons  sans  vous  ;  nous  le  fctons 
Baljri  voui  ;  noiu  lo  feroiu  Puua  voua." 


his  most  decided  enemies  ;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  French  public  were  disposed  to 
think  of  Buonaparte  at  Elba  more  favoura- 
bly than  Napoleon  in  the  Tuilicries.  Grad- 
ually, even  from  the  novelty  and  peculiari- 
ty of  his  situation, Jie  began  to  excite  a 
very  different  interest  from  that  which  at- 
tached to  the  despot  who  levied  so  many 
conscriptions,  and  sacrificed  to  his  ainbi'- 
tion  so  many  millions  of  victims.  Every 
instance  bf  his  uctivity,  within  the  little 
circle  of  his  dominions,  was  contrasted  by 
his  admirers  with  the  constitutional  inert- 
ness of  the  restored  monarch.  Excelling 
as  much  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those  of 
war,  it  wantod  but  (they  said)  the  fostering 
hand  and  unwearied  eye  of  Napoleon  to 
have  rendered  France  the  envy  of  the  uni- 
verse, had  his  m'litary  affairs  permitted  tiie 
leisure  and  opportunity  which  the  Bour- 
bons now  enjoyed.  These  allegations,  se- 
cretly insinuated,  and  at  length  loudly  mur- 
mured, had  their  usual  effects  upon  the 
fickle  temper  of  the  public;  and,  as  the 
temporary  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons  faded  into  indifference  and  aver- 
sion, the  general  horror  of  Buonaparte's 
ambitious  and  tyrannical  disposition  began 
to  give  way  to  the  recollection  of  his  active, 
energetic,  and  enterprising  qualities. 

This  change  must  soon  have  been  known 
to  him  who  was  its  object.  An  expression 
is  said  to  have  escaped  from  him  during  his 
passage  to  Elba,  which  marked  at  least  a 
secret  feeling  that  he  might  one  day  recov- 
er the  high  dignity  from  which  he  had  fall- 
en, '•'  If  Marius,"  he  observed,  "  had  slain 
himself  in  the  marshes  of  Minturnje,  he 
would  never  have  enjoyed  his  seventh  con- 
sulate." What  was  perhaps  originally  but 
the  vague  aspirations  of  an  ardent  spirit 
striving  agaiivst  adversity,  became,  from  the 
circumstances  of  France,  a  plausible  and 
well-grounded  hope.  It  required  but  to 
establish  communications  among  his  nu- 
merous and  zealous  partizans,  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  out  such  hopes  as  might  lure 
the  Jacobins  to  his  standard,  and  to  profit 
by  and  inflame  the  growing  discontents  and 
divisions  of  France  ;  and  a  conspiracy  was 
almost  ready  formed,  with  little  exertion 
on  the  part  of  him  who  soon  became  its 
object  and  its  centre. 

Various  affiliations  and  points  of  rendez- 
vous were  now  arranged  to  recruit  for  par- 
tizans. The  ladies  of  the  Ex-Emperor's 
court,  who  found  the.nselves  humiliated 
at  that  of  the  King  by  the  preference  as- 
signed to  ntible  birth,  were  zealous  agents 
in  these  political  intrigues,  for  offended 
pride  hesitates  at  no  measures  for  obtain- 
ing vengeance.  The  purses  of  their  hus- 
bands and  lovers  were  of  course  open  to 
these  fair  intriguers,  and  many  of  them  de- 
voted their  jewels  to^forward  the  cause  of 
revolution.  The  chief  of  these  female  con- 
spirators w.as  Hortensia  Beauhariiois,  wife 
of  Louis  Buonaparte,  but  now  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Duchess  of  Saint  Leu.  She  v.as  a  per- 
son of  considerable  talents,  and  of  great  ac 
tivity  and  address.  At  Nantorre,  Neiiilly, 
and  Saint  Leu,  meetings  of  the  conspirator! 
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were  held,  and  Madame  Hamelin,  the  con- 
fidante of  the  Duchess,  is  said  to  have  as- 
Bisled  in  concealing  some  of  the  principal 
agents. 

The  Duchess  of  Bassano,  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Montebello,  (widow  of  INIarcschal 
Lannes,)  were  warmly  engaged  in  the 
Eame  cause.  At  the  meetings  held  in  the 
houses  of  these  intriguing  females,  the 
whole  artillery  of  conspiracy  was  forged 
and  put  in  order,  from  the  political  lie, 
Ahicli  does  its  work  if  believed  but  for  an 
hour,  to  the  political  song  or  squib,  which, 
like  tlje  fire-work  from  whicl.  it  derives  its 
name,  expresses  love  of  frolic  or  of  mis- 
cliief,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials amongst  which  it  is  thrown.  From 
these  places  of  rendezvous  the  agents  of 
the  plot  sallied  out  upon  their  respective 
rounds,  furnished  with  every  lure  that  could 
rouse  the  suspicious  land  holder,  attract  the 
idle  Parisian,  seduce  the  Ideologue,  who 
longed  to  try  the  experiments  of  his  Uto- 
pian theories  upon  real  government,  and 
above  all,  secure  the  military, — from  the 
officer,  before  whose  eyes  truncheons,  cor- 
onets, and  even  crowns,  were  disposed  in 
ideal  prospect,  to  the  grenadier,  whose 
hopes  only  aimed  at  blood,  brandy,  and  free 
quarters. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  populace,  partic- 
ularly those  inhabiting  the  two  great  sub- 
urbs of  Saint  Marceau  and  Saint  Antoine, 
were  disposed  to  the  cause  from  their  natu- 
ral restlessness  and  desire  of  change  ;  from 
the  apprehension  that  the  King  would  dis- 
continue the  expensive  buildings  in  which 
Buonaparte  was  wo^t  to  employ  them  ; 
from  a  Jacobinical  dislike  to  the  lawful  title 
of  Louis,  joined  to  some  tender  aspirations 
after  the  happy  days  of  liberty  and  equality ; 
and  lastly,  from  the  disposition  which  the 
lees  of  society  everywhere  manifest  to  get 
rid  of  the  law,  their  natural  curb  and  ene- 
my. The  inHucnce  of  Richard  le  Noir  was 
partici>larly  useful  to  the  conspirators.  He 
was  a  wealthy  cotton-manufacturer,  who 
combined  a. id  disciplined  no  less  than 
three  thousand  workmen  in  his  employ- 
ment, so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  first  signal  of 
the  conspirators.  Le  Noir  was  called  by 
the  Royalists  Santerre  the  Second  ;  being 
said  to  aspire,  like  that  celebrated  suburb- 
an brewer,  to  become  a  general  of  Sans 
Culottes.  He  was  bound  to  Buonaparte's 
interest  by  his  daughter  having  married 
General  Lcfebvrc  ly(;snoucttes,  wlio  was 
not  the  less  the  favourite  of  Napoleon  that 
he  had  broken  his  parole,  and  tied  from 
England  when  a  prisoner  of  war.  Thus 
agita'cd  like  a  lake  by  a  subterranean  earth- 
quake, revolutionary  movements  began  to 
show  tiiomselves  amongst  the  populace. 
At  times,  under  pretence  of  scarcity  of 
bread  or  employment,  tumultuous  groups 
assembled  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
with  clamours  which  reminded  the  Duchess 
D'Angouleme  of  those  that  preceded  the 
imprisonment  and  death  of  her  parents. 
I'he  police  dispersed  them  for  the  mo- 
ment; but,  if  any  arrests  were  made,  it  was 
only  of  such  wretches  as  shouted  when 
they  heard  others  shout,  and  no  ellbrts  were 


made  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  symp 
toms  so  alarming. 

The  police  of  Paris  was  at  this  time  un- 
der the  direction  of  Monsieur  D'Andre,  for- 
merly a  financier.  His  loyalty  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  doubted,  but  his  pru- 
dence and  activity  are  very  questionable; 
nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  been  com- 
pletely master  either  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  the  tools  by  which  it  was  to  be 
performed.  These  tools,  in  other  words, 
the  subordinate  agents  and  officers  and 
clerks,  the  whole  machinery  as  it  were  of 
the  police,  had  remained  unchanged  since 
that  dreadful  power  was  administered  by 
Savary,  Buonaparte's  head  spy  and  confi- 
dential minister.  This  body,  as  well  as 
the  army,  felt  that  their  honojrable  occu- 
pation was  declined  in  emolument  and  im- 
portance since  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  and 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when 
they  were  employed  in  agencies,  dark,  se- 
cret, and  well-recompensed,  unknown  to  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  administration. 
Like  evil  spirits  employed  by  the  spells  of 
a  benevolent  enchanter,  these  police-offi- 
cers seem  to  have  served  the  King  grudg- 
ingly and  unwillingly;  to  have  neglected 
their  djty,  when  that  could  be  done  with 
impunity  ;  and  to  have  shown  that  they  had 
lost  their  activity  and  omniscience,  so  soon 
as  embarked  in  the  service  of  legitimate 
monarchy. 

Under  the  connivance,  therefore,  if  not 
with  the  approbation  of  the  police,  conspir- 
acy assumed  a  more  open  and  daring  as- 
pect. Several  houses  of  dubious  fame,  but 
especially  the  Ca|'e  Montaussier,  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  were  chosen  as  places  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  subordinate  satellites  of"  the 
cause,  where  the  toasts  given,  the  songs 
sung,  the  tunes  performed,  and  the  language 
held,  all  bore  allusion  to  Buonaparte's  glo- 
ries, his  regretted  absence,  and  his  desired 
return.  To  express  their  hopes  that  this 
event  would  take  place  in  the  spring,  the 
conspirators  adopted  for  their  symbol  the 
violet ;  and  afterwards  applied  to  Buona- 
parte himself  the  name  of  Corporal  Violet. 
The  flower  and  the  colour  were  Publicly 
worn  as  a  party  distinction,  before  it  would 
seem  the  court  had  taken  the  least  alarm ; 
and  the  health  of  I^uonaparte  under  the 
name  of  Corporal  Violet,  or  Jean  d'Epee, 
was  pledged  by  many  a  Royalist  without 
sBspicion  of  the  concealed  moaning. 

Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy ; 
but  its  ramifications  extended  tlirough 
F'rance.  Clubs  were  formed  ia  the  chief 
provincial  towns.  Regular  corresponden- 
ces were  established  between  them  and  the 
capital, — an  intercourse  much  favoured,  it 
has  been  asserted,  by  Lavalette,  who,  hav- 
ing been  long  director-general  of  the  posts 
under  Buonaparte,  retained  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  subordinate  agents  of  thai 
department,  none  of  whom  had  been  dis- 
placed upon  the  King's  return.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Monsieur  Ferrand, 
director-general  under  the  King,  that  the 
couriers,  who,  like  the  soldiers  and  police 
officers,  had  found  more  advantage  under 
the  imperial  than  under  tlic  royal  goveru- 
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Dient,  were  several  of  them  in  the  interest 
ot'thcir  old  master.  And  it  is  averred,  that 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  conspir- 
acy was  carried  on  through  the  royal  post- 
Oifice,  contained  in  letters  sealed  witli  the 
King;'s  seal,  and  despatched  by  public  mes- 
sengers wearing  his  livery. 

Such  open  denmnsirations  of  treasonable 
praclicosdid  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  Royalists,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  ministers  from  difier- 
ent  quarters.  Nay,  it  has  been  confidently 
stated,  that  letters  contaiiiiuL,'  information 
of  .Napoleon's  intended  escape,  were  actu- 
ally found  in  the  bureau  of  one  minister,  un- 
opened, and  unread.  Indeed,  each  of  these 
official  personages  seems  scrupulously  to 
have  entrkiched  himself  within  the  rou- 
tine of  his  own  particular  department,  so 
lh.it  what  was  only  of  treneral  import  to 
the  whole,  was  not  considered  as  the 
business  of  any  one  in  particular.  Tlius, 
when  the  stunning  catastrophe  had  hap])cn- 
ed,  each  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame 
from  himself,  like  the  domestics  in  a  large 
and  ill-regulated  family  ;  and  although  all 
acknowledged  that  gross  negligence  had  ex- 
isted elsewhere,  no  one  admitted  that  the 
fault  lay  with  himself  'I'his  general  in- 
fatuation surprises  us  upon  retrospect ;  but 
Heaven,  who  frequently  punishes  man- 
kind by  the  indulgence  of  their  own  foolish 
or  wicked  desires,  had  decreed  that  peace 
was  to  be  restored  to  Europe  by  the  e.xter- 
mination  of  that  army  to  whom  peace  was 
a  state  so  odious  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
was  necessary  that  they  shouUI  bo  success- 
ful in  their  desperate  attempt  to  dethrone 
their  peaceful  and  constitutional  sovereign, 
and  to  reinstate  the  despotic  leader,  who 
was  soon  to  lead  them  to  the  completion  of 
their  destiny,  and  of  his  own. 

While  the  royal  government  in  France 
was  thus  gradually  undermined  and  prepar- 
ed for  an  explosion,  the  rest  of  Europe  re- 
sembled an  ocean  in  the  act  of  settling  af- 
ter a  mighty  storm,  when  the  partial  wrecks 
are  visible,  heaving  on  the  subsiding  swell, 
which  threatens  yet  further  damage  ere  it 
be  entirely  lulled  to  rest. 

The  Congress  of  representatives  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe  had  met  at  \'ien- 
na,  in  order  to  arrange  the  confused  and 
complicated  interests  which  had  arisen  out 
of  so  prolonged  a  period  of  war  and  altera- 
tion. The  lapse  of  twenty-live  years  of 
constant  war  and  general  change  had  made 
so  tot  il  an  alteration,  not  merely  in  the  so- 
cial relations  and  relative  powers  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  but  in  the  habits,  senti- 
ments, and  principles  of  the.  inhabitants, 
that  it  appeared  altogether  impossible  to 
restore  tlie  original  system  as  it  existed  be- 
fore 1792.  The  continent  resembled  the 
wrecks  of  the  city  of  Lon<ion,  after  the 
great  conflasrration  in  IGGii,  when  the  boun- 
daries of  individual  property  were  so  com- 
pletely obliterated  and  confounded,  that 
the  King  found  himself  obliged,  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion,  to  make  new,  and  in 
■ome  d(!gree  arbitrary,  distributions  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  streets  up- 
on a  plan  more  regular,  and  bettor  fitted  to 
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the  improved  condition  of  the  age.  That 
which  proved  ultimately  an  advantage  to 
London,  may  perhaps  produce  similar  good 
consequences  to  the  civilized  world,  and  a 
better  and  niore  permanent  order  of  things 
may  be  expected  to  arisS  out  of  that  which 
has  been  destroyed.  In  that  case,  tin;  next 
generation  may  reap  the  advantages  of  tlio 
storms  with  which  their  fathers  had  to  con- 
tend. We  are.  however,  fir  from  approv- 
ing some  of  the  unceremonious  appropri- 
ations of  territory  which  were  made  upon 
this  occasion,  which,  did  our  limits  admit 
of  entering  into  the  discussion,  carried,  wo 
think,  the  use  of  superior  force  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  could  be  justilied  on 
the  principles  upon  which  the  allies  acted 

Amid  the  labours  of  the  Congress,  their 
attention  was  turned  on  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  it  was  urged 
by  Talleyrand,  in  ])articular,  that  allowing 
the  existence  of  the  sovereignty  of  Alurat 
in  that  beautiful  kingdom,  was  preserving,  at 
the  risk  of  future  danger  to  Europe,  an  em- 
pire, founded  on  Napoleon's  principles,  and 
governed  by  his  broiher-iii-law.  Iiw.as  an- 
swered truly,  ihrtt  itwas  too  late  to  challenge 
the  foundation  of  Murat's  right  of  sovereign- 
ty, after  having  gladly  accepted  and  availed 
themselves  of  his  assistance,  in  the  war 
against  Buonaparte.  Talleyraiid.  by  exhib- 
iting to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  train  of 
cor.espondence  between  Buonaparte,  liis 
sister  Caroline,  and  Murat,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  latter  was  insincere,  when 
seeming  to  act  in  concert  with  the  allies. 
The  Duke  was  of  opinion,  that  the  letters 
did  not  prove  treachery,  though  they  indi- 
cated what  was  to  be  expected,  that  Murat 
took  part  against  his  brother-in-law  and 
benefactor,  with  considerable  reluctance 
The  matter  was  now  in  agitation  before  the 
Congress  ;  and  Murat,  conceiving  his  pow- 
er in  danger,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
rash  expedient  of  changing  sides  once  more, 
and  again  to  have  renewed  his  intercourse 
with  Napoleon.  The  contiguity  of  I'Jba  to 
Naples  rendered  this  a  matter  of  little  dif- 
ficulty 5  and  they  had,  besides,  the  active 
assistance  of  Pauline,  who  wont  and  came 
between  Italy  and  her  brother's  little  court. 
Napoleon,  however,  at  all  times  resolutely 
denied  that  he  had  any  precise  share  or 
knowledge  of  the  enterprise  which  Murat 
meditated. 

The  King  of  France,  in  the  rtieanwhile 
recalled  by  proclamation  all  IVenchmcn 
who  were  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and 
directed  the  title  of  King  .Joachim  to  be 
omitted  in  the  roval  almanack. 

Murat,  alarmed  at  this  indication  of  hos- 
tile intentions,  carried  on  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  France,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  letter  was  intercepted,  directed  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  from  General  Excels- 
man,  professing,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  others,  devoted  attachment,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  tlioiisanils  of  officers,  formed 
in  his  school  and  under  his  eye  would  have 
been  ready  at  his  call,  hail  not  matters 
taken  a  satisfactory  turn.  In  consctpicnco 
of  this  letter,  Excelsman  was  in  the  firs; 
place   put  on  half-pay  and  sent  from  Paris 
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which  order  he  refused  to  obey.  Next  he 
was  tried  before  a  court-martial  and  triumph- 
antly acquitted.  He  was  admitted  to  kiss 
.  the  King's  luuid,  and  swear  to  him  fidelity 
d  toutes  rpreuves.  How  he  kept  liis  word 
will  presently  appear.  In  the  meantime 
the  King  had  need  of  faithful  adherents,  for 
the  nets  of  conspiracy  were  closing  fast 
around  him. 

Tlie  plot  formed  against  Louis  XVIII. 
comprehended  two  enterprises.  The  first 
was  to  be  achieved  by  the  landing  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  when  the  universal 
good-will  of  the  soldiers,  the  awe  inspired 
by  his  name  and  character,  and  the  suspi- 
cions and  insinuations  spread  widely  against 
the  Bourbons,  together  with  tlie  hope  of 
recovering  what  the  nation  considered  as 
the  lost  glory  of  France,  were  certain  to 
ensure  him  a  general  good  reception.  A 
second,  or  subordinate  branch  of  the  con- 
spiracy, concerned  the  insurrection  of  a 
body  of  troops  under  General  L'AUemand, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  and  to  whom  was  committed  the 
charge  of  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the 
King  and  royal  family  from  Paris,  and,  seiz- 
*  ing  them,  to  detain  them  as  hostages  at  the 
restored  Emperor's  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  at  what  particu- 
lar period  of  his  residence  in  Elba,  Napole- 
on gave  an  express  consent  to  what  was  pro- 
posed, and  disposed  himself  to  assume  the 
part  destined  for  him  in  the  extraordinary 
drama.  We  should  suppose,  however,  his 
resolution  was  adopted  about  that  time 
when  his  manner  changed  completely  to- 
wards the  British  envoy  residing  at  his  little 
i-ourt,  and  when  he  assumed  the  airs  of 
inaccessible  and  imperial  state,  to  keep  at 
a  distance,  as  an  inconvenient  observer. 
Sir  Niel  Campbell,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
fore seemed  rather  partial.  His  motions 
after  that  lime  have  been  described,  so  far 
as  we  have  access  to  know  them.  It  was 
on  Sunday,  2Gth  February,  that  Napoleon 
embarked  with  his  guards  on  board  the  llo- 
tilla,  consisting  of  the  Inconstant  brig,  and 
six  other  small  vessels,  upon  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  adventurous  expedi- 
tions that  was  ever  attempted.  The  force, 
with  which  he  was  once  more  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  France,  ainounted  but  to 
about  a  thousand  men.  To  keep  the  under- 
taking secret,  his  sister  Pau'nc  gave  a  ball 
on  the  night  of  his  departure,  and  the  offi- 
cers were  unexpectedly  summoned,  after 
leaving  the  entertainment,  to  go  on  board 
the  little  squadron. 

In  his  passago  Napoleon  encountered 
two  great  risks.  The  first  was  from  meet- 
ing a  royal  French  frigate,  who  hailed  the 
Inconstant.     The  guards  were  ordered  to 

fiut  off  their  caps,  and  go  down  below,  or 
ie  upon  the  deck,  while  the  captain  of  the 
Inconstant  exchanged  some  civilities  with 
the  conunandor  of  the  frigate,  with  whom 
he  chanced  to  be  acquainted  ;  and  being 
well  known  in  these  seas,  was  permitted  to 
pass  on  without  further  inquiry.  The  sec- 
ond danger  was  caused  by  the  pursuit  of 
Sir  Nicl  Campbell,  in  tlie  Partridge  sloop 
of  war^  who,  following  from  Elba,  where 


he  had  learned  Napoleon's  escape,  with 
the  determination  to  capture  or  sink  the 
flotilla,  could  but  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  vessels  as  they  landed  their  passengers. 

This  was  on  the  first  of  March,  when 
Napoleon,  causing  his  followers  once  more 
to  assume  the  three-coloured  cockade,  dis- 
embarked at  Cannes,  a  small  sea-port  in 
the  gulf  of  Saint  Juan,  not  far  from  Frejus, 
which  had  seen  him  land,  a  single  individ- 
ual, returned  from  Egypt,  to  conquer  a 
mighty  empire  ;  had  beheld  him  set  sail,  a 
terrified  exile,  to  occupy  the  place  of  his 
banishment;  and  now  again  witnessed  his 
return,  a  daring  adventurer,  to  throw  tlie 
dice  once  more  for  a  throne  or  a  grave.  A 
small  party  of  his  guard  presented  them- 
selves before  Antibes,  but  were  made  pris- 
oners by  General  Corsin,  the  governoi  of 
the  place. 

Undismayed  by  a  circumstance  so  unfa- 
vourable. Napoleon  instantly  began  his 
march  at  the  head  of  scarce  a  thousand 
men,  towards  the  centre  of  a  kinsrdom  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  with  execra- 
tions, and  where  his  rival  now  occupied  in 
peace  a  hereditary  throne.  For  some  time 
the  inhabitants  gazed  on  them  with  doubt- 
ful and  astonished  eyes,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  assist  them  as  friends,  or  to  op- 
pose them  as  invaders.  A  few  peasants 
cried  ViveVEmpereur!  but  the  adventur- 
ers received  neither  countenance  nor  oppo- 
sition from  those  of  the  higher  ranks.  On 
the  evening  of  2d  March,  a  day  and  a  half 
after  landing,  the  little  band  of  invaders 
reached  Ceremin,  having  left  behind  them 
their  small  train  of  artillery,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  make  forced  marches.  As 
Napoleon  approached  Dauphine,  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Revolution,  the  peasants 
greeted  him  with  more  general  welcome, 
but  still  no  proprietors  appeared,  no  cler- 
gy, no  public  functionaries.  But  they  were 
now  near  to  those  by  whom  the  success  or 
ruin  of  the  expedition  must  be  decided. 

Soult,  the  minister  at  war,  liad  ordered 
some  large  bodies  of  troops  to  be  moved 
into  the  country  betwixt  Lyons  and  Cham- 
bcrri,to  support,  as  he  afterwards  alleged, 
the  high  language  which  Talleyrand  had 
been  of  late  holding  at  the  Congress,  by 
showing  that  France  was  in  readiness  for 
war.  If  the  Mareschal  acted  with  good 
faith  in  this  measure,  he  was  at  least  most 
unfortunate  ;  for,  as  he  himself  admits, 
even  in  his  attempt  at  exculpation,  the 
troops  were  so  placed  as  if  they  had  bcea 
purposely  thrown  in  Buonaparte's  way  and 
proved  unhappily  to  consist  of  corps  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  Ex-Emperor's  person. 
On  tlie  7ih  March,  the  seventh  regiment  of 
the  line,  commanded  by  Colbnel  La  Be- 
doycre,  arrived  at  Grenoble.  He  was  young, 
nobly  born,  handsome,  and  distinguished  as 
a  military  man.  His  marriage  having  con- 
nected him  with  the  noble  and  loyal  family 
of  Damas,  he  procured  preferment  and 
active  employment  from  Louis  XVIII. 
through  their  interest,  and  they  were  in- 
duced even  to  pledge  themselves  for  his 
fidelity.  Yet  La  Bedoyere  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Cambrone  deep  in  the  conspiracy 
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of  Elba,  and  used  the  command  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  destruction  of  the  monarch 
bv  whom  he  was  trusted. 

As  Napoleon  approached  Grenoble,  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  outposts  of  the 
garrison,  who  drew  out.  but  seemed  irreso- 
lute. Buonaparte  halted  his  own  little 
fiarty,  and  advanced  almost  alone,  exposing 
lis  breast,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  He  who  will 
kill  his  Emparor,  let  him  now  work  his 
pleasure."  The  appeal  was  irresistible — 
the  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  crowd- 
ed round  the  General,  who  had  so  often  led 
Iheni  to  victorv,  and  sliouted  Vive  I' Kmpe- 
rtiir!  In  'the  meanwhile,  La  Bedoyere,  at 
the  head  of  two  battalions,  was  sallying 
from  tlie  gales  of  Grenoble.  ,\s  they  ad- 
vanced he  displ.iyed  an  eagle,  which,  like 
that  of  Marius,  worshi]iped  by  the  Roman 
conspirator,  had  been  carefully  preserved 
to  be  the  type  of  civil  war;  at  the  same 
time,  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers  the 
three-coloured  cockades,  which  lie  liad 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  drum.  They 
were  received  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  in 
this  moment  that  Mareschal  de  Camp  Dcs 
V'iilicrs,  the  superior  officer  of  La  Botioycre, 
arrived  (^  the  spot,  alarmed  at  what  was 
taking  place,  and,  expostulated  with  the 
young  military  fanatic  and  the  soldiers. 
He  was  compelled  to  retire.  (Jeneral 
Marchand,  the  loyal  commandant  of  Greno- 
ble, had  as  little  influence  on  the  troops 
remaining  in  the  place  ;  they  made  him 
prisoner,  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  Buo- 
naparte. Napoleon  was  thus  at  the  head  of 
nearly  three  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  suita- 
ble train  of  artillery,  and  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  ammunition.  Reacted  with  a, 
moderation  which  his  success  could  well  af- 
ford, and  dismissed  General  Marchand  un- 
injured. 

When  the  first  news  of  Napoleon's  arri- 
val reached  Paris,  it  excited  surprise  rather 
than  alarm  ;  but  when  he  was  found  to  trav- 
erse the  country  without  opposition,  some 
strange  and  combined  treason  be^'an  to  bu 
generally  apprehended.  That  the  Bour- 
bons mi'^ht  noi  be  wanting  to  their  own 
cause.  Monsieur,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
pol  put  for  Lyons,  and  the  Duke  D'.\ngou- 
Iinie  repaired  to  .\ismcs.  The  Legislative 
Boiliib.  and  most  of  the  better  classes  de- 
clared for  the  royal  cause.  The  residents 
of  the  various  Powers  hastened  to  assure 
Louis  of  the  support  of  their  sovereigns, 
f'orps  of  volunteers  were  raised  both  among 
the  J'lnalists  and  the  Constitutional  or 
mode-rate  party.  The  most  animating  proc- 
lamation:) called  the  people  to  arms.  .\n 
address  by  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, ono  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
moderate  party,  was  remarkable  for  its  elo- 
(pirnce.  It  placed  in  the  most  striking 
light  the  contrast  between  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  the 
usurpation  of  an  .\ttila,  or  Genghis,  who 
(n)vcrned  only  by  the  sword  of  his  Mame- 
lukes. It  reminded  F'rance  of  the  general 
detestation  with  which  Buon.'iparte  had 
been  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
claimed Frenchmen  to  b-  lie  scorn  of  Eu- 
rope, should  they  again         tch  their  hands 


voluntarily  to  the  shackles  whiich  thoy  had 
burst  and  hurled  from  them.  All  were  sum- 
moned to  arms,  more  especially  those  to 
whom  liberty  was  dear,  for  in  the  triumph 
of  Buonaparte,  it  must  find  its  grave  forev- 
er.— •'  With  Louis,''  said  the  address,"  was 
peace  and  happiness; — with  Buonaparte, 
war,  misery,  and  desolation."  Even  a  more 
animating  appeal  to  popular  feeling  was 
made  by  a  lemale  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Tuilleries,  who  exclaimed.  "  If  Louis  has 
not  men  enough  to  fight  for  him,  let  him 
call  on  the  widows  and  childless  mothers 
wlio  have  been  rendered  such  by  Napo- 
leon." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  demonstrations 
of  zeal,  the  public  mind  had  been  much  in- 
Huenced  by  the  causes  of  discontent  which 
had  been  so  artfully  enlarged  upon  for  ma- 
ny months  past.  The  decided  llovalists 
were  few,  the  Constitutionalists  lukewarm. 
It  became  every  moment  more  likely,  that 
not  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  the  sword 
of  the  army,  must  determine  the  controver- 
sy. Soult,  whose  conduct  had  given  much 
cause  for  suspicion,  which  was  augmented 
by  his  proposal  to  call  out  the  otiicers  who 
since  the  restoration  had  been  placed  on 
half-pay,  resigned  his  ofiice,  and  was  suc- 
ceeiled  by  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre,  less  re- 
nowned as  a  soldier,  but  more  trust-worthy 
as  a  subject.  A  camp  was  established  at 
Melun — troops  were  a.-^sembled  there — and 
as  much  care  as  possible  was  used  in  se- 
lecting the  troops  to  whom  the  royal  cause 
was  to  be  intrusted. 

In  the  meantime.  Fortune  had  not  entire- 
ly abandoned  the  Bourbons.  That  part  of 
the  Buonapartist  conspiracy  which  was  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  north  was  dis- 
covered and  disconcerted.  Lefcbvre  Des- 
nouettes,  discreditably  known  in  England 
by  his  breach  of  parole,  with  the  two  Gen- 
eral Allemands,  were  the  agents  in  this 
plot.  On  the  10th  March,  Lcfebvre  rharch- 
ed  forward  his  regiment  to  join  Buonaparte  ; 
but  the  otficers  having  discovered  his  pur- 
pose, he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  arrest  with  wliicli  he  was  threat- 
ened. The  two  Allemands  put  the  garrison 
of  Lisle,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand 
men,  in  motion,  by  means  of  forged  orders, 
declaring  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Pa- 
ris. But  Mareschal  Mortier,  meeting  tlie 
troops  on  the  march,  detected  and  defeat- 
ed the  conspiracy,  by  which,  had  it  taken 
effect,  the  King  and  Royal  Family  must 
have  been  made  prisoners.  The  Allemands 
were  taken,  and  to  have  executed  them  on 
the  spot  as  traitors  might  have  struck  a 
wholesome  terror  into  such  officers  as  stiU 
hesitated;  but  the  ministers  of  the  King 
did  not  possess  energy  enough  for  such  a 
crisis. 

The  progress  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  mean- 
time was  uninieiruptcd.  It  was  in  vain  that 
at  Lyons,  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, with  the  assistance  of  the  advice  and 
influence  of  .Mareschal  Macdonald,  endcav- 
ournd  to  retain  the  troops  in  their  duty,  and 
the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
King.  The  latter,  chiefiv  manufacturers, 
afraid  of  beiog  undersold  by  those  of  Eng* 
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land  in  their  own  market,  shouted  openly, 
"  Vive  V Empereur."  The  troops  of  the 
Jine  remained  silent  and  gloomy.  "  How 
will  your  soldiers  behave?"  said  Monsieur 
to  the  Colonel  of  the  loth  Dragoons.  The 
Colonel  referred  him  to  the  men  them- 
selves. They  answered  candidly,  that  they 
would  fight  for  Napoleon  alone.  Monsieur 
dismounted,  and  addressed  the  soldiers  in- 
dividually. To  one  veteran,  covered  with 
Bears,  and  decorated  with  medals,  the  Prince 
said,  "  A  brave  soldierlike  you,  at  least, 
will  cry,  Vive  le  Roi  !' — •'  You  deceive 
yourself,"  answered  the  soldier.  "  No  one 
nere  will  fight  against  his  father — I  will 
cry,  Vive  Aapohon  !"  The  efiorts  of  Mac- 
donald  were  equally  vain.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  move  two  battalions  to  oppose  the  en- 
try of  Buonaparte's  advanced  guard.  So 
eoon  as  the  troops  came  in  presence  of  each 
other,  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  mingled 
togetlier  in  the  general  cry  of  Vive  V Empe- 
reur !  Macdonald  would  have  been  made 
prisoner,  but  the  forces  whom  he  had  just 
commanded  would  not  permit  this  consum- 
mation of  revolt.  Monsieur  was  obliged  to 
escape  from  Lyons,  almost  alone.  The 
guard  of  honour  formed  by  the  citizens,  to 
attend  the  person  of  the  second  of  the 
Bourbon  fanrily,  offered  their  services  to 
Napoleon  ;  but  he  refused  them  with  con- 
tempt, while  he  sent  a  cross  of  honour  to  a 
single  dragoon,  who  had  the  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  attend  Monsieur  in  his  retreat. 

Buonaparte,  now  master  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Gauls,  and  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  men,  was  acknowledged  by 
Macon,  Chalons,  Dijon,  and  almost  all  Bur- 
gundy. Marseilles,  on  the  contrary,  and  all 
Provence,  declared  against  the  invader,  and 
the  former  city  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 

Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  halt  at 
Lyons  for  the  refreshment  of  his  forces  ; 
and,  being  joined  by  some  of  the  civilians 
of  his  party,  he  needed  time  also  to  organ- 
ize his  government  and  administration. 
Hitherto,  the  addresses  which  he  had  pub- 
lished had  been  of  a  military  character, 
abounding  with  the  oriental  imagery  which 
Buonaparte  regarded  as  essential  to  elo- 
quence, promising  that  victory  should  move 
at  the  charging  step,  and  that  the  eagle 
should  fly  with  the  national  colours  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  till  she  perched  on  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The  present  de- 
crees were  of  a  ditferent  character,  and  re- 
lated to  the  internal  arrangement  of  his 
ornjected  administration. 

Cambaceres  was  named  his  minister  of 
••istice  ;  Fouche  that  of  police,  (a  boon  to 
the  revolutionists  ;)  Davoust  was  made  min- 
ister of  war.  Decrees  upon  decrees  issued 
forth,  with  a  rapidity  which  showed  how 
Buonaparte  had  employed  those  studious 
hours  at  Elba,  which  he  was  supposed  to 
liave  dedicated  to  the  composition  of  his 
Memoirs.  They  ran  in  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon, by  the  grace  of  (Jod,  Emperor  of 
France,  and  wore  dated  on  the  l;3th  of 
March,  although  not  promulgated  until  the 
21st  of  that  month.  The  first  of  these  de- 
crees abrogated  all  changes  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  tribunals,  which  had  taken 


place  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon.  The 
second  displaced  all  officers  belonging  to 
the  class  of  emigrants,  and  introduced  into 
the  army  by  the  King.  The  third  suppress- 
ed the  order  of  St.  Louis,  the  white  flag 
and  cockade,  and  other  royal  emblems,  and 
restored  the  three-coloured  banner,  and  the 
imperial  symbols  of  Buonaparte's  authority. 
The  same  decree  abolished  the  Swiss 
Guard  and  the  household  troops  of  the 
King.  The  fourth  sequestered  the  effects 
of  the  Bourbons.  A  similar  ordinance  se- 
questered the  restored  property  of  emigrant 
families,  and  was  so  artfully  worded  as  to 
represent  great  changes  of  property  having 
taken  place  in  this  manner.  The  fifth  de- 
cree of  Lyons  suppressed  the  ancient  no- 
bility and  feudal  titles,  and  formally  con- 
firmed proprietors  of  national  domains  in 
their  possessions.  The  si.xth  declared  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  all  emigrants 
not  erased  from  the  list  previous  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Bourbons,  to  which  was  ad- 
ded confiscation  of  their  property.  The 
seventh  restored  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in 
every  respect  as  it  had  existed  under  the 
Emperor,  uniting  to  its  funds  the  confiscat- 
ed revenues  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  The 
eighth  and  last  decree  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Under  pretence  that  emigrants 
who  had  borne  arms  against  France,  had 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  peers, 
and  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  al- 
ready sat  for  the  legal  time,  it  dissolved 
both  Chambers,  and  convoked  the  Electo- 
ral Colleges  of  the  Empire,  in  order  that 
they  might  hold,  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
May,  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the 
Champ-de-Mai.  This  convocation,  for  which 
the  inventor  found  a  name  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Franks,  was  to  have  two  ob- 
jects :  First,  to  make  such  alterations  and 
reformations  in  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire as  circumstances  should  render  advisa- 
ble ;  secondly,  to  assist  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Empress  and  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
We  cannot  pause  to  criticise  these  various 
enactments.  In  general,  however,  it  may 
befemarked,  that  they  were  admirably  cal- 
culated to  serve  Napoleon's  cause.  They 
flattered  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
heated  their  resentment  against  the  emi- 
grants, by  insinuating  that  they  had  been 
sacrificed  by  Louis  to  the  interest  of  these 
his  followers.  They  held  out  to  the  Re- 
publicans a  speedy  prospect  of  confisca- 
tions, proscriptions,  and  revolutions  of  gov- 
ernment;  v.hilethe  Imperialists  were  ^grat- 
ified with  a  view  of  ample  funds  for  pen- 
sions, offices,  and  honorary  decorations. 
To  the  proprietors  of  national  domains  was 
promised  security  ;  to  the  Parisians,  the 
spectacle  of  the  Champ-de-Mai  ;  and  to  all 
France,  peace  and  tranquillity,  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Empress  and  her  son,  so  confi- 
dently assorted  to  be  at  hand,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  pledge  of  the  friendship  of  Aus- 
tria. Russia  was  also  saidto  be  friendly  to 
Napoleon,  and  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
toward  the  members  of  Buonaparte's  fami- 
ly, was  boldly  appealed  to  as  evidence  of 
the  fact.  England,  it  was  averred,  befriend 
ed  him,  else  how  could  he  have  escaped 
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from  an  isle  surrounded  by  her  naval  force  ? 
Prussia,  therefore,  alone,  might  be  hostile 
and  un.ippeased  ;  but,  unsii|iported  by  the 
other  belliijercnt  powers,  Prussia  must  re- 
main passive,  or  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
reason.  The  very  pleasure  in  mortifying  one, 
at  least,  of  the  late  victors  of  Paris,  gave  a 
fest  and  poignancy  to  the  revolution,  wliich 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  great  states 
would,  according  to  Buonaparte,  render 
easy  and  peaceful.  Such  news  were  care- 
fully disseminated  through  France  by  Ka- 
poleon's  adherents.  They  preceded  his 
iinrcli,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to 
receive  him  as  their  destined  master. 

On  the  13th,  Buonaparte  recommenced 
his  journey,  and,  advancing  through  Macon, 
Chalons,  and  IMjon,  he  reached  Auxerre  on 
the  I7tli  March.  His  own  mode  of  travel- 
ling rather  resembled  tint  of  a  prince,  who, 
weary  of  the  fatigue  of  state,  wishes  to  ex- 
tricate himself  as  much  as  possible  from  its 
trammels,  than  that  of  an  adventurer  com- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  armv  of  insurgents. 
to  snatch  a  crown  from  the  head  of  the  law- 
ful monarch  who  wore  it.  He  travelled 
several  hours  in  advance  of  his  army,  often 
without  any  guard,  or.  at  most,  attended  on- 
ly by  a  few  Polish  lancers.  The  country 
through  which  he  journeyed  was  favourable 
to  his  pretensions.  It  had  been  severely 
treated  by  the  allies  during  the  military 
manrruvres  of  the  last  campaign,  ami  the 
liislike  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  e.vtend- 
cd  itself  to  the  family  who  had  mounted 
the  throne  by  the  inHuence  of  these  stran- 
gers. When,  therefore,  they  saw  thS  late 
Emperor  among  them  alone,  without  guards, 
inquiring,  with  his  usual  appearance  of  ac- 
tive interest,  into  the  extent  of  their  losses, 
and  making  liberal  promises  to  repair  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  rather  re- 
member the  battles  he  had  fought  in  their 
behalf  against  the  foreigners,  than  think  on 
the  probability  that  his  presence  among  them 
mifrht  be  the  precursor  of  a  second  invasion. 

The  revolutionary  fever  preceded  Buon- 
aparte like  an  epidemic  disorder.  The  14th 
regiment  of  lancers,  quartered  at  .\uxerre, 
trampled  under  foot  the  white  cockade  at 
the  first  signal ;  the  sixth  regiment  of  lan- 
cers declared  also  for  iSapoleon,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  orders,  drove  a  few  soldiers 
of  the  household  troops  from  Montereau, 
and  secured  that  important  post,  which  com- 
imnds  the  p.assage  of  the  Seine. 

The  dismav  of  the  royal  government  at 
the  revolt  of  r,yons,was  much  increased  by 
false  tidings  which  had  been  previously  cir- 
culated, giving  an  account  of  a  pretended 
victory  nbtained  by  the  Royalist  party  in 
front  of  that  town.  The  conspiracy  was 
laid  so  deep,  and  extended  so  widely  through 
every  branch  of  the  government,  that  those 
concerned  contrived  to  send  this  false  re- 
port to  Paris  in  a  demi-official  form,  by 
means  of  the  telegraph.  It  had  the  expect- 
ed effect,  first,  in  suspending  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  loyal  party,  and  afterwards  in 
deepening  the  anxiety  which  overwhelmed 
lhera,when  Monsieur,  rctiirnincralmostunat- 
lended,  brought  the  news  of  his  bad  success. 

At  this  moment  of  all   but  desperatk)n, 


•  Fouche  offered  his  assistar.ie  to  the  almost 
I  defenceless  King.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
I  more  he  reflected  on  the  character  of  his 
I  old  master.  Napoleon,  the  deeper  became 
I  his  conviction,  that  they  knew  each  other 
I  too  well  ever  to  resume  an  attitude  of  mu- 
tual confidence.  Nothing  deterred,  there- 
fore, by  the  communications  which  he  had 
opened  with  the  Imperialists,  he  now  de- 
manded a  secret  audience  of  the  King.  It 
was  refused,  but  his  communications  were 
received  through  the  medium  of  two  confi- 
dential persons  deputed  l)y  Louis.  Fouchc's 
language;  to  them  was  that  of  a  bold  em- 
piric, to  wiiom  patients  have  recourse  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  and  who  confidently  un- 
dertake the  most  utterly  hopeless  cases. 
Like  such,  he  exacted  absolute  reliance  on 
his  skill — the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
his  injunctions — the  most  ample  reward  for 
his  promised  services  ;  and  as  such,  too,  he 
spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
certainty  of  his  remedy,  whilst  observing  a 
vague  yet  studious  mystery  about  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  operate.  He  re- 
quired.of  Louis  XVIIl.,  thathe  should  sur- 
render all  the  executive  authority  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  all  the  ministerial 
olfices  to  himself  and  those  whom  he  should 
appoint ;  which  two  conditions  being  grant- 
ed, iTe  undertook  to  put  a  period  to  Buona- 
parte's expedition.  The  Memoirs  of  this 
bold  intriguer  affirm,  that  he  meant  to  as- 
semble all  that  remained  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry party,  and  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Liber- 
ty and  Equality  to  those  of  the  Glory  of 
I'rance,  in  the  sense  understood  by  Buona- 
parte. '  What  were  the  means  that  such  po- 
liticians, so  united,  hail  to  oppose  fo  the 
army  of  France,  Fouche  has  not  infermed 
us  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  10,000  armed  men,  against  \vhom 
the  revolutionists  could  now  scarce  even 
array  the  mob  of  the  suburbs,  the  ex-minis- 
ter of  police  must  have  meditated  the  shyt 
sharp  remedy  o£  Napoleon's  assassination, 
i'iiT  accomplishing  which,  he,  if  any  man, 
could  have  found  trusty  agents. 

The  King  having  refused  proposals,  which 
went  to  preserve  his  sceptre  by  taking  it  out 
of  his  hancjs,  and  by  further  unexplained 
means  the  morality  of  which  was  liable  to 
just  suspicion,  Fouche  saw  himself  obliged 
to  carry  his  intrigues  to  the  service  of  bis 
old  master.  He  became,  in  consequence, 
so  much  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Roy- 
alists, that  an  order  was  issued  for  his  ar- 
rest. To  the  police  agents,  his  own  old  de- 
pendents, who  came  to  e.vccuto  the  order, 
he  objected  against  the  informality  of  their 
warrant,  and  stepping  into  his  closet,  is  if 
to  draw  a  protest,  he  descended  by  a  secret 
stair  into  his  garden,  of  wli/.ch  he  scalea  the 
wall.  His  next  neighbour,  into  whose  gar- 
den he  escaped,  was  the  Duchess  de  St 
I^eu  ;  so  that  the  fugitive  arrived,  as  if  bv  a 
trick  of  the  stage,  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
circle  of  chosen  Buonapartists,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  triumph,  and  considered  the 
mode  of  his  cominar  among  them  as  a  full 
warrant  for  his  fidelity.* 
♦  la  tbo  Memoirs  of  Fouclie,  it  U  avowed  that 
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Louis  XVIIL,  in  his  distress,  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  another  man  of 
the  Revolution,  who,  without  possessing 
the  abilities  of  Fouche,  was  perhaps,  had 
he  been  disposed  to  do  so,  better  qualified 
than  he  to  have  served  the  King's  cause. 
Mareschal  Ney  was  called  forth  to  take 
the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  attack 
Napoleon  in  the  flank  and  rear  as  he  march- 
ed towards  Paris,  while  tlie  forces  atMelun 
apposed  him  in  front.  He  had  an  audience 
of  the  King  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  he 
accepted  his  appointment  with  expressions 
of  the  most  devoted  faith  to  the  King,  and 
declared  his  resolution  to  bring  Buonaparte 
to  Paris  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage. 
The  Mareschal  went  to  Besaiiijon,  where, 
on  the  11th  March,  he  learned  that  Buona- 
parte was  in  possession  of  Lyons.  But  he 
continued  to  make  preparations  for  resist- 
ance, and  collected  all  the  troops  he  could 
from  the  adjoining  garrisons.  To  those 
who  objected  the  bad  disposition  of  the 
soldiers,  and -remarked  that  he  would  have 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  fight,  Ney 
answered  determinediy;  •' They  shall  figlit; 
I  will  take  a  musket  from  a  grcnajiier  and 
begin  the  action  myself; — 1  will  run  my 
sword  to  the  hilt  in  the  first  who  hesitates 
to  follow  my  example."  To  the  minister  at 
war  he  wrote,  that  all  were  daz/led  by  the 
activity  and  rapid  progi-ess  of  the  invader  ; 
that  Napoleon  v.'as  favoured  by  the  common 
people  and  tiie  soldiers  ;  but  that  the  offi- 
cers and  civil  aatiiorities  were  loyal,  and 
he  still  hoped  '"  to  see  a  fortunate  close  of 
this  mad  enterprise." 

In  these  dispositions,  Ney  advanced  to 
Loup  le  Saulnier.  Here,  on  the  night  be- 
twixt the  13th  and  I  lib  March,  he  received 
a  latter  from  Napoleon,  summoning  hini 
to  join  his  standard,  as  "  bravest  of  the 
brave,"  a  name  which  could  not  but  awake 
a  thousand  remembrances.  He  had  already 
sounded  both  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
discovered  their  unalterable  determination 
fo  join  Buonaparte.  He  therefore  had  it 
only  in  his  choice  to  retain  his  command 
by  passing  over  to  the  Emperor,  or  else  to 
return  to  the  King,  without  executing  any- 
thing which  might  seem  even  an  effort  at 
realizing  his  boast,  and  also  without  the 
army  over  which  he  had  asserte'd  his  posses- 
sion of  such  influence. 

Mareschal  Ney  was  a  man  of  mean  birth, 
who,  by  the  most  desperate  valour,  had 
risen  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  army.  His 
early  education  had  not  endowed  him  with 
a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  or  a  high  feel- 
ing of  principle,  and  he  had  not  learned 
cither  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  weak  man,  with  more  vanity 
than  pride,  and  who,  therefore,  was  likely 
to  feel  the  loss  of  power  more  than  the  loss 
of  character.  He  accordingly  resolved  up- 
on adhe-ing  to  Napoleon.     Sensible  of  the 


tWs  order  of  arrest  was  upon  no  political  ground, 
but  arose  from  the  envy  of  Savary,  who,  foreseein;; 
that  Fouclie  would  lie  restored  to  the  situation  of 
minister  ofpolipc,  which  hehiniseirdesiieil,  on  ac- 
count of  the  largo  sums  which  were  placoil  al  the 
liisposnl  of  that  functionary,  hope  ',  in  this  manner, 
to  put  his  rival  out  of  his  road. 


incongruity  of  changing  his  side  so  sudden- 
ly, he  affected  to  be  a  deliberate  knave, 
rather  than  he  would  content  himself  with 
being  viewed  in  his  real  character,  of  a 
volatile,  light-principled,  and  inconsiderate 
fool.  He  pretended  that  tlie  expedition  of 
Napoleon  had  been  long  arranged  between 
himself  and  the  other  Mareschala.  But  wa 
are  willing  rather  to  suppose  that  this  was 
matter  of  mere  invention,  than  to  think 
that  the  protestations  poured  out  at  the 
'I'ullleries,  only  five  days  before,  ".vere,  on 
the  part  of  this  unfortunate  man,  the  eflfu- 
sions  of  premeditated  treachery. 

The  Mareschal  now  published  an  ordef 
of  the  day,  declaring  that  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  was  lost  for  ever.  It  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  soldiers  with  rapture,  and  Buona- 
parte's standard  and  colours  were  instantly 
displayed.  Many  of  the  officers,  however, 
remonstrated,  and  left  their  commands. 
One,  before  he  went  away,  broke  his  sword 
in  two,  and  threw  the  pieces  at  Ncy's  feet, 
saying,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  man  of  honour  to 
break  iron  than  to  infringe  his  word." 

Ney  was  received  by  Napoleon  with  open 
arms.  His  defection  did  incalculable  dam- 
age to  the  King's  cause,  tending  to  show 
that  the  spirit  of  treason  which  possessed 
the  common  soldiers,  had  ascended  to  and 
infected  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  army. 

The  King,  in  the  meanwhile,  notwith- 
standing these  unpromising  circumstances, 
used  every  exertion  to  induce  his  subjects 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance.  He  attend- 
ed in  person  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  was  received  with  such  en- 
thusiastic marks  of  applause,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  most  active  exertions  must 
have  followed.  Louis  next  reviewed  the 
National  Guards,  about  25.000  men,  who 
made  a  similar  display  of  loyalty.  He  also 
inspected  the  troops  of  the  line,  6000  in 
number,  but  his  reception  was  equivocal. 
They  placed  their  caps  on  their  bayonets 
in  token  of  respect,  but  they  raised  no 
shout. 

Some  of  those  about  Louis's  person  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  these  men  were  still 
attached  to  the  King,  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  camp  at  Me- 
lun,  which  was  the  last  remaining  point 
upon  which  the  royal  party  could  hope  to 
make  a  stand. 

.\s  a  last  resource,  Louis  convoked  a 
general  council  at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  18lh 
March.  The  generals  present  declared 
there  could  be  no  effectual  opposition  offer- 
ed to  Buonaparte.  The  royalist  nobles  con- 
tradicted them,  and,  at'ter  some  expressions 
of  violence  had  been  uttered,  much  mis- 
becoming the  royal  presence,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and  pre- 
pare hiinsclf  to  abandon  a  capital,  which 
the  prevalence  of  his  enemies,  and  the  dis- 
union of  his  friends,  left  him  no  longer  any 
chance  of  defending. 

Meantime  the  two  armies  approachea 
each  other  at  Ntclun  ;  that  of  the  King  was 
commanded  by  the  faithful  Macdonald.  On 
the  20ll),his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  three 
lines  «to  .'scei»'e  tlie   invaders,  who  were 
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eaiil  to  be  advancing  from  Fontainbleau. 
There  was  a  long  pause  of  suspense,  of  a 
naturt  which  seltioin  fails  to  render  men 
more  accessible  to  strong  and  sudden  emo- 
tion. The  glades  of  the  forest,  and  the  ac- 
rlivily  which  ascends  to  it,  were  full  in 
view  of  the  royal  army,  but  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  deep  solitude.  All  was 
silence,  e.xcept  when  the  regimental  bands 
of  music,  at  the  command  of  tiie  officers, 
who  remained  ■enerally  faithful,  played  the 
Airs  of  Vive  Henri  Quatre,—  0,  Richard, — 
l.a  Belle  Gabrielle,  and  other  tunes  con- 
nected with  the  cause  and  family  of  the 
Bd'jr'jons.  The  sounds  excited  no  corres- 
ponding sentiments  amons?  the  soldiers. 
At  length  about  noon  a  galloping  of  horse 
was  heard.  An  open  carriage  appeared, 
surrounded  by  a  few  hussars,  and  drawn  by 
four  horses.  It  came  on  at  full  speed  ;  and 
Mapoleon,  jumping  from  the  vehicle,  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  ranks  whicli  had  been 
formed  to  oppose  him.  His  escort  threw 
themselves  from  their  horses,  mingled  with 
their  ancient  comrades,  and  the  effect  of 
their  exhortations  was  instantaneous  on 
men,  whose  minds  were  already  half  made 
up  to  the  purpose  which  they  now  accom- 
plished. There  was  a  general  shout  of 
Vive  Napoleon  ! — The  last  army  of  the 
Bourbons  passed  from  their  side,  and  no 
further  obstruction  existed  betwixt  Napo- 
leon a^  the  capital,  which  he  was  once 
more — but  for  a  brief  space — to  inhabit  as  a 
sovereign. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  anticipated  too  surely 
the  defection  wliich  took  place,  to  await 
the  consequence  of  its  actual  arrival.  The 
King  departed  from  Paris,  escorted  by  his 
household,  at  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th  March.  Even  at  that  untimely  hour, 
the  pala.^c  was  surrounded  by  the  national 
guards,  and  many  citizens,  who  wept  and 
entreated  him  to  remain,  offering  to  spend 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  him.  But 
Louis  wisely  decline<l  accepting  of  sacri- 
fices, which  could  now  have  availed  noth- 
ing. Escorted  by  his  household  troops,  he 
look  the  way  to  I, isle.  Mareschal  Alacdo- 
nald,  returning  from  the  fatal  position  of 
Melun,  assumed  the  command  of  this  small 
tiody,  which  was  indeed  augmented  by  ma- 
ny volunteers,  but  such  as  considered  their 
v'mIous  wishes,  rather  than  their  power  of 
rrndcring  assistance.  The  King's  condi- 
tion was,  however,  pitied  and  respected, 
and  he  passed  through  .\bbevilie,  and  other 
snrrison  towns,  where  the  soldiers  received 
hiin  with  sullen  respect ;  and  though  indi- 
raling  that  they  intended  to  join  liis  rival, 
would  neither  violate  his  person  nor  insult 
liis  misfortunes.  .\t  Lisle  he  had  hoped  to 
make  a  stand,  but  Mareschal  Morticr,  in- 
sisting upon  the  dissatisfied  and  tumultuary 
state  of  the  garrison,  urged  him  to  proceed, 
for  the  safety  of  his  life  ;  and,  compelled  to 
a  second  exile,  he  departed  to  Ostend,  and 
from  thence  to  (Ihent.  where  he  established 
his  exiled  court.  Mareschal  Macdonald 
took  leave  of  his  Majesty  on  the  frontiers, 
conscious  that  by  emi:jrating  he  must  lose 
every  prospect  of  serving  in  future  either 
France  or  her  monarch.    The  household 


troops,  about  two  hundred  excepled^  were 
also  disbanded  on  the  frontiers.  They  had 
been  harassed  in  their  march  thither  by 
some  light  horse,  and,  in  their  attempt  to 
regain  their  homes  in  a  state  of  dispersion, 
some  were  slain,  and  almost  all  were  plun- 
dered and  insulted. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  revolution  took 
full  effect  at  Paris.  Lavalcttc,  one  of  I5uo- 
nanarie's  most  decided  adherents,  hastened 
from  a  place  of  concealment  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  post-oflice  in  the  name 
of  Napoleon,  an  office  which  he  had  en- 
joyed during  his  former  reign.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  intercept  the  royal  proclama- 
tions, and  to  announce  to  every  department 
officially  the  restoration  of  the  l",mperor. 
Excelsman,  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King, 
a  toxUcs  -^preiLves,  scarce  dry  upon  his  lips, 
took  down  the  white  flag,  which  floated  on 
the  Tuilleries,  and  replaced  the  three-col- 
oured banner. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  Napoleon 
arrived  in  the  same  open  carriage,  whicli 
he  had  used  since  his  landing.  There  was 
a  singular  contrast  betwixt  his  entry  and  the 
departure  of  the  King.  The  latter  was  ac- 
companied by  the  sobs,  tears,  and  kind 
wishes  of  those  citizens  who  desired  peace 
and  tranquillity,  by  the  wailing  of  the  de- 
fenceless, and  the  anxious  fears  of  the  wise 
and  prudent.  The  former  entered  amid 
the  shouts  of  armed  columns,  vvho,  existing 
by  war  and  desolation,  welcomed  with  mil- 
itary acclamations  the  chief,  who  was  to 
restore  them  to  their  element.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  suburbs  cheered  in  expectation 
of  employment  and  gratuities,  or  by  instilla- 
tion of  their  ringleaders,  who  were  chiefly 
under  the  management  of  the  police,  and 
well  prepared  for  the  event.  But  among 
the  immense  crowds  of  the  citizens  of  Pa- 
ris, who  turned  out  to  see  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  few  or  none  joined  in  the  gratu- 
lation.  The  soldiers  of  the  guard  resented 
their  silence,  commanded  the  spectators  to 
shout,  struck  with  the  flat  of  their  swords, 
and  pointed  their  pistols  at  the  multitude, 
but  could  not  even  by  these  military  means 
extort  the  expected  cry  of  Liberty  and  Na- 
poleon, though  making  it  plain  by  their  de- 
meanour, that  the  last,  if  not  the  first,  was 
returned  to  the  Parisians.  In  the  court  of 
the  Carousel,  and  before  the  Tuilleries,  all 
the  adherents  of  the  old  Imperial  govern- 
ment, and  those  who,  having  deserted  Na- 
poleon, were  eager  to  expiate  their  fault, 
by  now  being  first  to  acknowledge  him. 
were  assembled  to  give  voice  to  their  wel- 
come, which  atoned  in  some  degree  for  the 
silence  of  the  streets.  They  crowded 
around  him  so  closely,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  exclaim, — "  My  friends,  you  stifle 
me!"  and  his  adjutants  were  obliged  to 
support  hijn  in  their  arms  up  the  grand 
staircase,  and  thence  into  the  royal  apart- 
ments, where  he  received  the  all-hailof  the 
principal  devisers  and  abettors  of  this  sin- 
gular undertTkinir. 

Never,  in  his  bloodiest  and  most  triumph- 
ant field  of  battle,  had  the  terrible  ascend- 
ency of  Napoleon's  genius  appeared  half  so 
predominant  as  during  his  march,  or  rather 
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his  journey,  from  Cannes  to  Paris.  He  who 
left  the  same  coast,  disguised  like  a  slave, 
and  weeping  like  a  woman,  for  fear  of  as- 
sassination, returned  in  grandeur  like  that 
»f  the  returning  wave,  which,  the  farther  it 
has  retreated,  is  rolled  back  on  the  shore 
with  the  more  terrific  and  overwhelming 
violence.  His  look  seemed  to  possess  the 
pretended  power  of  northern  magicians,  and 
blunted  swords  and  spears.  The  Bravest 
of  the  Brave,  who  came  determined  to  op- 
pose him  as  he  would  a  wild  beast,  recog- 
nized his  superiority  when  confronted  with 
him,  and  sunk  again  into  his  satellite.  Yet 
the  lustre' with  which  Napoleon  shone  was 
not  that  of  a  planet  duly  moving  in  its 
regular  sphere,  but  that  of  a  comet,  inspir- 
ing forebodings  of  pestilence  and  death, 
and 

"  with  fear  of  change, 

Perple.King  nations." 

The  result  of  his  expedition  was  thus 
summed  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
best-informed  British  statesmen.* 

"  Was  it,"  said  the  accomplished  orator, 
''  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the 
evil  ?  Wars  which  had  raged  for  twenty- 
five  years  throughout  "Europe  ;  which  had 
apread  blood  and  desolation  from  Cadiz  to 


*  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 


Moscow,  and  from  Naples  to  Copenhagen  ; 
which  had  wasted  the  means  of  human  en- 
joyment, and  destroyed  the  instruments  of 
social  improvement ;  which  threatened  to 
diffuse  among  the  European  nations  the  dis- 
solute and  ferocious  habits  of  a  predatory 
soldiery, — at  length,  by  one  of  those  vicis- 
situdes which  bid  defance  to  the  foresight 
of  man,  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  upon 
the  wliole  happy  beyond  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, with  no  violent  shock  to  national 
independence,  with  some  tolerable  com- 
promise between  the  opinions  of  the  age 
and  the  reverence  due  to  ancient  institu- 
tions; with  no  too  signal  or  mortifying  tri- 
umph over  the  legitimate  interests  oravow- 
able  feelings  of  any  numerous  body  of  men, 
and,  above  all,  without  those  retaliations 
against  nations  or  parties  which  beget  new 
convulsions,  often  as  horrible  as  those 
which  they  close,  and  perpetuate  revenge 
and  hatred  and  blood  from  age  to  age. 
Europe  seemed  to  breathe  after  her  suffer- 
ings. .  In  the  midst  of  this  fair  prospect, 
and  of  these  consolatory  hopes,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  escaped  from  Elba ;  three  small 
vessels  reached  the  coast  of  Provence  ; 
their  hopes  are  instantly  dispelled  ;  the 
work  of  our  toil  and  fortitude  is  undone  ; 
the  blood  of  Europe  is  spilt  in  vain — 
Ibi  omnus  efTusis  fabor  I" 
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Various  attempts  to  organize  a  defence  for  the  Bourbons  fail. — Buonaparte,  again  re 
instated  on  the  throne  of  France,  is  desirous  of  continuing  the  peace  with  the  Allies— 
but  no  answer  is  returned  to  his  letters. —  Treaty  of  Viemia. —  Grievances  alleged  by 
Buonaparte  iti  justification  of  the  step  he  had  taken. — Debates  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  renewal  of  War. — Murat  occupies  Rome  with  .50.000  vien — his 
Proclamation  summoning  all  Italians  to  arms. —  He  advances  against  the  Amtriajis — 
is  repulsed  at  Occhio-Bello — defeated  at  Tolentino— files  to  Naples,  and  thence,  in 
disguise,  to  France — where  Napoleon  refuses  to  receive  him. 

Buonaparte,  so  judiciously  posted  as  to 
render  an  insurrection  impossible:  and  the 
Duke  found  himself  obliged  to  escape  by 
sea  from  Nantes. 

The  Duchess  d'Angoulcme,  the  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  Louis  XV'I.,  whose 
cjiildhood  and  youth  had  suffered  with  pa- 
tient firmness  such  storms  of  adversity, 
showed  on  this  trying  occasion  that  she  had 
the  active  as  well  as  passive  courage  be- 
coming the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
princes.  She  threw  herself  into  Buurdeaux, 
where  the  loyalty  of  Count  Lynch  the 
Mayor,  and  of  the  citizens  in  general,  prom- 
ised her  determined  aid.  and  the  Princess 
herself  stood  forth  amongst  them,  like  one 
of  those  heroic  women  of  the  age  of  chiv- 
alrv,  whose  looks  and  words  were  able  in 
moments  of  peril  to  give  double  edge  to 
men's  swords,  and  douljle  constancy  to  their 
hearts.  But  unhappily  there  was  a  consid- 
erable garrison  oC  troops  of  the  line  in 
Bourdeau'c,  who  had  caught  the  general 
spirit  of  revolt.  General  Clausel  also  ad- 
vanced on  the  city  with  a  force  of  the  same 
description.  The  Duchess  made  a  last  ef 
fort,  assembled  around  her  the  officers,  and 


When  Paris  was  lost,  the  bow  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  effectually  broken  ;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  individuals  of  the  family  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  evil  hour  was  honoura- 
ble indeed  to  their  own  gallantry,  but  of  no 
advantage  to  their  cause. 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
raised  by  tlie  town  of  Marseilles,  and  the 
Royalists  of  Provence.  But  being  surround- 
ed by  (ieneral  Gilly,  he  was  obliged  to  l.ay 
down  his  arms,  on  condition  of  amnesty  to 
his  followers,  and  free  permission  to  him- 
self to  leave  France.  General  Grouchy 
refused  to  confirm  this  capitulation,  till 
Buonaparte's  pleasure  was  known.  But  the 
restored  i'mperor,  not  displeased,  it  may 
be,  to  make  a  display  of  generosity,  permit- 
ted the  Duke  dWngouleme  to  depart  by 
sea  from  Cette,  only  requiring  his  interfer- 
ence .with  lyouis  XV'III.  for  returning  the 
crown  jewels  which  the  King  had  removed 
with  him  to  Ghent. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  retired  to  La 
Vendee  to  raise  the  warlike  royalists  of 
that  faitliful  province.  But  it  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  soldiers  attached  to 
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,aiii  their  duty  before  them  in  the  most 
touching  and  pathetic  manner.  But  wiica 
■he  saw  their  coldness,  and  heard  their  fal- 
tering ;D.\cuses,  she  turned  from  them  in 
disdain  :  "  You  fear,"  she  said — "  I  pity 
you,  and  release  you  from  your  oaths." 
She  embariccd  on  board  an  English  frigate. 
«nd  Bou  Jeaux  opened  its  gales  to  Cliausel, 
and  declared  for  the  Emperor.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  Napoleon  was 
far  iVom  beirg  acceptable  to  the  French 
univers.-Oly,  or  even  generally,  all  open 
opposition  to  his  government  ceased,  and 
he  \vas  acknowledged  as  Emperor  witiiin 
about  twenty  days  after  he  landed  on  the 
beach  at  Cannes,  with  a  thousand  followers. 

But  though  he  was  thus  replaced  on  the 
throne,  Napoleon's  seat  was  by  no  means 
secure,  unless  he  could  prevail  upon  the 
confederated  Sovereigns  of  Europe  to  ac- 
kiiowlcdge  him  in  the  capacity  of  which 
their  united  arms  had  so  lately  deprived 
him.  It  is  true,  he  had  indirectly  promised 
war  to  his  soldiers,  by  stigmatizing  the  ces- 
sions made  by  the  Bourbons  of  what  he 
called  ti.e  territory  of  I'rance.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  then,  and  till  his  dealh's-day,  he 
continued  to  entertain  llic  rootcil  idea  that 
Belgium,  a  possession  which  France  had 
acquired  within  twenty  years,  was  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  true 
Antwerp  and  the  five  hundred  sail  of  the 
line  which  were  to  be  built  there,  continu- 
ed through  his  whole  life  to  be  the  very 
DalTah  cf  his  imagination.  The  cause  of 
future  war  was,  therefore,  blazing  in  his  bo- 
som. But  yet  at  present  he  felt  it  necessa- 
ry for  his  interest  to  assure  the  people  of 
France,  that  his  return  to  the  empire  Wduld 
not  disturb  the  treaty  of  Paris,  though  it 
had  given  the  Low  Countries  to  Hollanrl. 
He  spared  no  device  to  spread  reports  of  a 
pacific  tendency. 

P'rom  the  commencement  of  his  marcli, 
it  was  affirmed  by  his  creatures  that  he 
brought  with  him  a  treaty  concluded  with 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  for  twenty  years. 
It  was  repeatedly  averred,  that  Maria  Lou- 
isa and  her  son  were  0:1  the  ptjint  of  arriv- 
ing in  France,  dismissed  by  her  f.ither  as  a 
pledge  of  reconciliation  ;  and  when  she  did 
not  appear,  it  was  insinuated  that  she  was 
detained  by  the  Emperor  Francis  as  a  I 
pledge  that  Buonaparte  should  observe  his 
promise  of  giving  the  French  a  free  consti- 
tution. To  such  hare-faced  assertions  he 
^v,as  reduced,  rather  than  admit  that  his  re- 
turn was  to  be  the  signal  for  renewing  hos- 
tilities with  all  Europe. 

Meantime  Napoleon  hesitated  not  to  offer  I 
to  the  allied  ministers  his  willingness  to  ac-  ) 
quiesre  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  although,  ac-  j 
cordinir  to  his  uniform  reasoning,  it  involv-  | 
cd  'he  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  France, 
He  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  sovereigns, 
expressing  his  desire  to  make  peace  on  the 
same  principles   which    had   been  arranged 
with    the    Bourbons.     To  these    letters  r.o 
answers   were    returned.     The  derision  of 
the  allies  had  already  been  adopted. 

The  Congress  at  Vienna  happened  fortu- 
nately not  to  be  dissolved,  when  the  news 
of  Buonaparte's  escape  from  Elba  was  laid 


before  them  by  Talleyrand  on  the  ll'h 
March.  The  astonishing,  as  well  as  the 
sublime,  approaches  to  the  ludicrous,  and 
it  is  a  curious  physiological  fact,  that  the 
first  news  of  an  event  which  threatened  to 
abolish  all  their  labours,  seemed  so  like  a 
trick  in  a  pantomime,  that  laughter  was  the 
first  emotion  it  excited  from  almost  every 
one.  Tlie  merry  mood  did  not  last  long; 
for  the  jest  was  neither  a  sound  nor  sale 
one.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Congress, 
by  an  unequivocal  declaration,  to  express 
their  sentiments  upon  tliis  extraordinary  oc- 
casion. This  declaration  a[,peared  on  the 
IJtIi  March,  and  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  tact,  bore  the  following  denunciation  : — 
"  By  thus  breaking  tlie  convention  which 
had  established  him  in  the  island  of  I'.foa, 
Buonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal  title  on 
which  his  existence  depended;  and  Ly  ap- 
pearing again  in  France  with  i.rojecls  of 
confusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  ai'd 
has  manifested  to  the  universe,  that  there 
can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  him. 

"The  powers  consequently  declare,  lint 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  placed  hiinselt 
without  the  |)ale  of  civil  and  social  rela- 
timis,  and  tiiat,  as  an  enemy  and  disturber 
of  the  tranquillilv  of  the  world,  he  has  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  public  vengeance. 
They  declare  at  the  saiie  time,  that,  lirmly 
resolved  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Pa- 
ris of  the  30lh  of  May,  IBM,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and  those 
which  they  liave  resolved  on,  or  shall  here- 
after resolve  cm.  to  complete  and  to  consol- 
idate it,  they  will  employ  all  their  means, 
and  will  unite  all  their  efforts,  that  the  gen- 
eral peace,  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  En- 
rope,  and  the  constant  purpose  of  their  r- 
bours,  may  not  again  be  troubled  ;  and  In 
provide  against  every  attempt  which  shall 
threaten  t«  replungc  the  world  into  the  dis- 
onlers  of  revolution." 

Tliis  manifesto  was  instantly  followed  by 
a  treaty  betwixt  Great  Britain,  .Anslria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  renewing  and  conlirm- 
ing  the  league  entered  into  at  (-hauinonl. 
'J'he  lirst  artii  o  declared  the  resolution  of 
the  high  coiilracting  parties  to  maintain 
and  enforce  the  treaty  of  Paris,  whicii 
excluded  Buonaparte  from  the  throne  of 
Fra.nce,  and  to  enforce  the  decree  (if  out- 
lawry issued  against  him  as  above  iiu-iitmn- 
ed  2.  Each  of  the  contracting  parlies 
agreed  to  keep  constantly  in  the  field  an 
army  of  I50,0(X)  men  complete,  with  the 
due  proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  ,■$. 
Thev  ajrreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but 
by  common  consent,  until  either  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  should  have  been  attained, 
or  Buonaparte  should  be  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  Af- 
ter other  subnrdinale  articles,  the  7th  pto- 
viderl.  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
should  be  invited  to  acce<le  to  the  treaty; 
and  the  8th,  that  the  King  of  Fra.ice  should 
be  particularly  called  upon  to  become  .■« 
party  to  it,  \  separate  article  provided, 
that  the  Kin-r  of  (Ireat  Britain  should  hav« 
the  option  of  furnishing  his  contingent  m 
men,  or  of  paying  insteaxi  at  the  r.atc  of  30{ 
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sterling  per  annum  for  each  cavalry  soldier, 
and  '20/.  pei  annum  for  each  infantry  sol- 
dier, which  sliouid  be  wanting  to  make  up 
his  complement.  To  this  treaty  a  dec- 
laration was  subjoined,  when  it  was  rat- 
ilied  by  the  Prince  Regent,  referring  to 
the  ei^'lith  article  of  the  treaty,  and  declar- 
ing that  it  should  not  be  understood  as 
binding  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  prosecute 
tiift  war,  with  the  view  of  forcibly  imposing 
on  France  any  particular  government.  The 
other  contracting  powers  agreed  to  accept 
of  t'le  accession  of  his  Ptoyal  Highness,  un- 
der this  e.^iplanation  and  limitation. 

'Ihis  treaty  of  Vienna  may  be  considered 
in  a  double  point  of  view,  first,  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  secondly,  as  to  its  mode  ofe.K- 
pression  ;  and  it  was  commented  upon  in 
both  respects  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  e.tpedicncy  of  the  war  was  de- 
nied by  s:veral  of  the  Opposition  members, 
on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  Great 
Britain,  but  Ihey  generally  admitted  that 
the  escape  of  Buona[)arte  gave  a  just  cause 
for  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  The 
great  statesman  and  jurisconsult,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  delivered  an  opijiion 
forhimsclf,  and  those  with  wliom  he  acted, 
couched  in  the  most  positive  terms. 

"Some  insinuations,"  said  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "had  been  tlirown  out,  of  differ- 
cnces  of  ojjinion  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
respecting  the  evils  of  this  escape.  He 
utterly  denied  them.  All  agreed  in  lament- 
ing the  occurrence  which  rendered  the  re- 
newal of  war  so  probable,  not  to  say  (  <»r- 
lain.  All  his  friends,  with  whose  senli- 
inei'.ts  he  was  acquainted,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  theory  of  public  law,  the  as- 
s'.mption  of  power  by  Napoleon  had  given 
tr  the  allies  a  just  cause  of  war  against 
France.  It  was  perfectly  obvious,  tliat  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  his  perpetual 
renunciation  of  the  supreme  authority,  was 
a  conditio  i,  and  the  most  im|)ortant  condi- 
tion, on  wliiiM  the  allies  had  granted  pinicc 
to  France.  The  couvention  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  equally 
parts  of  tlie  great  compact  which  re-estab- 
lished friendship  between  France  and  Eu- 
rope, in  consideration  of  the  safer  and 
laore  inoffensive  state  of  France,  whiMi 
separated  from  her  terrible  leader,  confed- 
erated iMiropo  had  granted  moderate  and 
livourablc  terms  of  peace  As  soon  as 
!'" ranee  had  violated  tliis  important  condi- 
tion, by  again  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  Napoleon,  the  allies  were  doubtless  re- 
leased from  their  part  of  the  com[iact,  and 
reentered  into  their  belligerent  rights." 

The  provocations  pleaded  by  Buonaparte, 
(wliicli  seem  to  have  been  entirely  I'anci- 
ful,  so  far  as  respects  any  design  on  his 
freedom,)  were,  first,  tiie  separation  from  his 
family.  Butth.s  was  a  question  with  Austria 
Rxclusively  ;  for  what  po  .ver  was  to  compel 
llie  l''inporor  Francis  to  restore  his  diuighter, 
after  the  fate  of  war  had  flung  her  aL'ain 
under  hi?  paternal  |)roteetion  .'  Napoleon's 
feelings  in  his  situation  were  extremely 
natural,  hut  those   of  the    j'".mperor  cannot 

H\  blamed,  who  considered  his  d.iughter's 
fionour  and  happiness  as  interested  in  sepa- 


rating her  from  a  man,  who  was  capable  of 
attempting  to  redeem  his  broken  fortunes 
by  the  most  desperate  means.  Much  would 
depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the  illustri 
ous  person  herself:  but  even  if  some  de- 
gree of  paternal  restraint  had  been  exerted^ 
could  Napoleon  really  feel  himself  justified 
in  renewing  a  sort  of  Trojan  wr  with  all 
the  powers  in  Europe,  in  order  to  rerover 
his  wife,  or  think,  because  he  was  separat- 
ed from  her  society  by  a  flinty-liearted  fa- 
ther, that  he  wa^  therefore  warranted  in  in- 
vading and  subduing  the  kingdom  of  France? 
The  second  article  of  privocation,  and  we  ad- 
mit it  as  a  just  one,  was,  that  Napoleon  was 
left  to  necessities  to  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  subjected,  by  France  wiihholding 
his  pension  till  the  year  should  elapse.  This 
was  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  a  deep  one, 
but  against  whom  ?  Surely  not  against  the 
allies,  unless  Buonaparte  had  called  upon 
them  to  make  good  their  treaty  ;  and  had 
stated,  that  France  had  failed  to  ma-kc  good 
those  obligations  for  which  he  had  their 
guarantee.  England,  who  was  only  an  ac- 
cessary to  the  treaty,  had  nevertheless  al- 
ready interfered  in  Buonaparte's  behalf,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  redress  would 
have  been  <,ranted  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties ;  who  could  not  in  decency  avoid  en- 
forcing a  treaty,  which  had  been  of  their 
own  forming.  That  this  guarantee  gave 
Napoleon  a  right  to  appeal  and  to  complain, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  that  it  gave  him  a 
right  to  proceed  by  violence,  withe  U  any 
expostulation  previously  made,  is  contrary 
to  all  ideas  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
enacts,  that  no  aggression  can  constitute  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war,  until  redress  has 
been  refused.  This,  however,  is  all  mere 
legal  argument.  Buonaparte  did  .not  in- 
vade France,  because  she  was  deficient  in 
paying  his  pension.  He  invaded  her,  be- 
cause he  saw  a  strong  prospect  of  reg.iin- 
ing  the  throne  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  mil- 
lions of  gold  would  have  prevailed  on  biin 
to  forego  the  opportunity. 

His  more  available  ground  of  defence, 
however,  was,  that  he  was  recalled  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  of  France  ;  bu* 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  contradicted 
this  statement.  His  league  with  the  revo 
lutionists  was  made  reluctantly  on  their 
part,  nor  did  that  party  ibrm  any  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  iha  nation.  "  His  elec- 
tion," according  to  Grattan,  "  was  a  milita- 
ry election  ;  and  when  the  army  disposed 
of  the  civil  government,  it  was  the  m.irch  of 
a  military  chief  over  a  conquered  nation. 
The  nation  did  not  rise  to  assist  Louis,  or 
resist  Buonaparte,  because  the  nation  could 
not  rise  against  the  army.  The  mind  of 
France,  as  well  as  herconsiitution,  had  com 
pletely  lost,  for  the  present,  the  power  of 
resistance.  They  passively  yielded  to  su 
perior  force." 

In  short,  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  unanimous  on  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  Napoleon's  quitting 
Elba,  that  the  minority  brought  charsies 
.against  Ministers  for  not  having  provided 
more  efToctual  means  to  orevent  his  escape 
To  lliese  charges  it  was  replied,  that  Brit- 
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»in  was  not  his  keeper  ;  and  tliat  it  was  im- 
possible  to  iiiaintaiii  a  line  of  blockade 
around  Elba;  and  ifil  had  been  otherwise, 
that  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
Buonaparte's  motions,  so  far  as  concerned 
short  expeditions  unconnected  with  the 
purpose  of  escape  ;  althougli  it  was  avow- 
ed, tSat  if  a  British  vessel  had  detected  him 
in  the  act  of  going  to  France  with  an  armed 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  invasion,  the  right 
of  stopping  his  progress  would  have  been 
exercised  at  every  hazard.  Still  it  wss 
urged,  they  had  no  title  citiier  to  establish 
a  police  upon  the  island,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  to  watch  its  acknowledg- 
ed Emperor,  or  to  maintain  a  naval  force 
around  it,  to  appnihend  liicn  in  case  ho 
Ehould  attempt  an  escape.  Both  would 
have  been  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontajnbleau,  to  which  Britain 
had  acceded,  though  she  was  not  one  of 
the  f:oni.ractin<T  parties. 

The  style  of  the  declaration  of  the  allies 
was  more  generally  censured  in  the  British 
Pirliament  than  its  %varlike  tone.  It  wis 
ctntcndcd,  that,  by  declaring  Napoleon  an 
outlaw,  it  invoked  against  him  the  daggers 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  sword  of  jus- 
li'  e.  Tills  charge  of  encouraging  assassin- 
alnn  was  warmly-  repelled  by  the  support- 
ers ol  ministry.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
clamat  on,  it  was  said,  was  merely  to  point 
out  Naioleon  to  the  P'rench  nation,  as  a 
person  who  had  forfeited  h!s  civil  rights,  by 
the  act  of  resuming,  contrary  to  treaty,  a 
position  in  which,  from  his  temper,  habits, 
and  talents,  he  must  again  become  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  terror  to  all  Europe. 
His  inflexible  resolution,  his  unbounded 
ambition,  his  own  genius,  his  power  over 
the  mind  of  others, — those  great  military 
talents,  in  short,  which,  so  valuable  in  war, 
are  in  peace  so  dangerous,  liad  afforded  rca- 
Bonsfor  making  the  peace  of  Paris,  by  which 
Napoleon  was  personally  excluded  from  the 
throne.  When  Napoleon  broke  that  peace, 
solemnly  concluded  with  Europe,  he  forfeit- 
ed his  political  rights,  and  in  that  view 
alone  the  outlawry  was  to  be  construed.  In 
consequence  of  these  resolutions,  adopted 
at  Vienna  and  London,  all  Europe  rang 
with  the  preparations  for  war;  and  the 
number  of  troops  with  which  the  allies  pro- 
posed to  invade  P'rance,  were  rated  at  no 
less  than  one  million  and  eleven  thousand 
Boldiere.* 

Before  procee-ding  farther,  it  is  requisite 
to  s.ay  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Murat. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  agitated  by 
fears  naturally  arising  from  the  attack  made 
upon  Ins  government  at  the  Congress,  by 
Talleyrand.  The  cITcct  had  not,  it  was  true, 
induced  the  other  powers  to  decide  against 
him  ;  but  ho  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
that  the  reports  of  (Jcneral  Nugent  and  Lord 
William  Bcntinck,  concurred  in  represent- 
ing him  as  having  acted  in  the  last  cam- 
oaign,  rather  the  part  of  a  trimmer  betwixt 


*  The  conlini'f.Tits  of  ihc  varimn  pi)wi"r»  vre.te 
t,  foil  .«•«;— XiHlria  300,'))!  inan  :  llu^isi  9i'),- 
300;  Pru<,:a2Ji:,)T)-  Sl.HosprUormanv  !.'■  I,*)jn  ; 
»Jreat  Bril.iin  oj.jlj:  lIolUii  I  j),')ji:  j.i  all, 
1,011,000  molJicis. 


two  parties,  than  that  of  a  confederate,  sin- 
cere, lis  he  professed  t«  be,  in  favour  of  the 
allies.  Perhaps  his  conscience  acknowl- 
edged this  truth,  for  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
Eugene  might  have  been  more  hardly  press- 
ed, had  Murat  been  disposed  to  act  with 
energy  in  behalf  of  the  allies.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  throne  of  Tancred  tot- 
tered under  him,  and  rashly  determined 
that  it  was  better  to  brave  a  danger,  than  tv> 
allow  time  to  see  whether  it  might  not  pass 
away.  Murat  had  held  intercourse  with 
the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  cannot  but  have 
known  Buonaparte's  purpose  when  he  left 
it;  but  he  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
considered,  that  if  his  brother-in-law  met 
with  any  success,  his  own  alliance  would 
become  essential  to  Austria,  who  had  such 
anxiety  to  retain  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
must  have  been  purchased  on  his  own  terms. 

Instead,  however,  of  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  profiting  by  Napoleon's  at- 
tempt which  could  not  have  failed  to  ar- 
rive, Murat  resolved  to  throw  himself  into 
the  fray  and  carve  for  himself.  Ho  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  without  explaining  his  intentions, 
occupied  Rome,  the  Pope  and  cardinals  fly- 
ing before  him  ;  threatened  the  whole  line 
of  the  Po,  which  the  Austrian  force  was  in- 
adequate tomaintaiii  ;  and,  on  3Ist  of  March, 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  all  Italians, 
summoning  them  to  rise  in  arms  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country.  It  seemed  now 
clear,  that  the  purpose  of  this  son  of  a  pas- 
try-cook amounted  to  nothing  else,  than  tiie 
formation  of  Italy  into  one  state,  and  the 
placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Cae- 
sars. The  proclamation  was  signed  Joa- 
chim Napoleon,  which  last  name,  formerly 
laid  aside,  he  rcassumed  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod. The  appeal  to  the  Italians  was  in  vain. 
The  feuds  among  the  petty  states  are  so 
numerous,  theit  pretensions  so  irreconcila- 
ble, and  their  weakness  has  made  them  so 
often  the  prey  of  successive  conquerors, 
that  they  found  little  inviting  in  the  propo- 
sal of  union,  little  arousing  in  the  sound  of 
independence.  The  proclamation,  there- 
fore, had  small  effect,  except  upon  some  of 
the  students  at  Bologna.  Murat  marched 
northward,  however,  and  being  much  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  defeated  the  .\ustrian  gen- 
eral Bian'chi,  and  occupied  Modena  and  Flo- 
rence. 

Murat's  attitude  was  now  an  alarming  one 
to  Europe.  If  he  should  press  forward  into 
Lombardy,he  might  co-operate  with  Buona- 
parte, now  restored  to  his  crown,  and  would 
probably  be  reinforced  by  thousani's  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Viceroy  Eugene's  army. 
Austria  therefore  became  desirous  of  peace^ 
and  offered  to  guarantee  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  an 
addition  he  had  long  coveted,  the  marches, 
namely,  i  f  the  Roman  See.  Britain,  at 
the  same  time,  intimated,  that,  having  made 
truce  with  Joachim  at  the  instance  of  Aus- 
tria, it  was  to  last  no  longer  than  his  good 
intelligence  with  her  ally.  Murat  refused 
the  conditions  of  the  one  power,  and  neg- 
lected the  remonstrances  of  the  other.  "It 
was  too  late,"  he  said ;   '•  Italy  deserve* 
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freedom,  and  slie  shall   be  free."      Here  j  Campbell  of  the  Tremendous,  and  was.  re 

closed  all  hopes  of  peace  ;  Austria  declared    ceived  on  board  his  vessel. 

war  against  Murat,  and  expedited  the  rein-        A  courier  announced  Murat's  arrival 


France  to  Buonaparte,  who,  instead  of  send- 
ing consolation  to  his  unhappy  relative,  is 
said    to    have     asked    with   bitter    scorn, 


forcements  sent  into  Italy  ;  and  Britain  pre- 
pared a  descent  upon  liis  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, where  Ferdinand  still  continued 
to  have  many  adlierents.  i  "  Whether  Naples  and  France    had   matie 

Murat's  character  as  a  tactician  was  far  i  peace  since  the  war  of  181-1?"  The  an- 
inf(  rior  to  that  which  he  deservedly  bore  swer  seems  to  imply,  that  although  the  al- 
as a  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  i  tempts  of  Joachim  and  Napoleon  coincided 
was  a  still  worse   politician  than  a  general,    in    time,  and    in    other    circumstances,    so 


A  repulse  sustained  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
the  Po  near  Occhio-bello,  seems  to  have 
disconcerted  the  plan  of  his  whole  cam- 
paign, nor  did  he  find  himself  able  to  renew 
the  negotiations  whi-;h  he  had  rashly  brok- 
en off.  He  seemed  to  acknowledge,  by  his 
military  movements,  that  he  had  attempted 
a  scheme  far  beyond  his  strength  and  un- 
derstanding. He  retreated  upon  his  whole 
lino,  abandoning  Parma,  Reggie,  Modena, 
Florence,  and  all  Tuscany,  by  which  last 
movement  he  put  the  Austrians  in  posses- 
sion of  the  best  and  shortest  road  to  Rome. 
In  consequence,  he  was  pressed  on  his  re- 
treat in  front  and  rear,  and  compelled  to 
give  battle  near  Tolentino.  It  was  sustain- 
ed for  two  days,  (2d  and  3d  of  May,)  but 
the  Neapolitans  could  not  be  brought  into 
close  action  with  the  iron-nerved  Austrians. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Murat  placed  field-pie- 
ces in  the  rear  of  his  attacking  columns, 
with  orders  to  fire  grape  on  them  should 
they  retreat;  in  vain  that  he  himself  set  the 
example  of  the  mos'  desperate  courage. 
The  Neapolitan  army  fled  in  dispersion  and 
discomfiture.  Their  guns,  ainmunition, 
treasure,  and  baggage,  became  the  spoil  of 
the  Austrians  ;  and  in  traversing  the  moun- 
tains of  Abruzzo,  Murat  lost  half  his  army 
without  stroke  of  sword. 

The  defeated  Prince  was  pursued  into 
his  Neapolitan  dominions,  where  he  learn- 
ed that  the  Calabrians  were  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  that  an  English  fleet,  escorting  an 
invading  army  from  Sicily,  had  appeared 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  His  army,  reduced  to 
a  handful  by  repeated  skirmishes,  in  which 
he  had  behaved  with  such  temerity  as  to 
make  his  followers  think  he  desired  death, 
was  directed  to  throw  itself  into  Capua. 
He  himself,  who  had  left  Naples  splendid- 
ly apparelled,  according  to  his  custom,  and 
at  the  head  af  a  gallant  army,  now  entered 
its  gates  attended  only  by  four  lancers, 
alighted  at  the  palace,  and  appeared  before 
the  Queen,  pale,  haggard,  dishevelled,  with 
all  the  signs  of  extreme  fatigue  and  dejec- 
tion. His  salutation  was  in  the  affecting 
words,  "  Madam,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  death."  He  presently  found,  that  re- 
maining at  Naples,  which  was  about  to  fall 
into  other  hands,  would  compromise  his  lib- 
erty, perhaps  his  life.  He  took  leave  of 
liis  Queen,  whom  circumstances  were  about 
to  depiive  of  that  title,  cut  off  his  hair,  and 
disguisirg  himself  in  a  gray  frock,  escaped 
to  the  little  island  of  Isciiia,  and  reached, 
on  23th  May,  (^annes,  which  had  received 
Napoleon  a  few  weeks  before.  His  wife, 
immediately  afterwards,  alarmed  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Neapolitan  mob  to  insurrec- 
■.lun,  surrendered   herself  to   Commodore 


punctually  as  to  make  it  evident  they  had 
been  undertaken  in  concert,  yet  that  there 
had  been  no  precise  correspondence,  far 
less  any  formal  treaty,  betwixt  the  adven- 
turous brothers.  Indeed  Napol-^on  at  all 
times  positively  denied  that  he  had  the  least 
accession  to  >Iurat's  wildly-concerted  pro- 
ject, {levee  den  boucliers.)  and  affirmed  that 
it  was  essentially  injurious  to  him.  Napo- 
leon's account  was,  that  when  he  retired  to 
Elba,  he  took  farewell  of  Murat  hy  letter, 
forgiving  all  that  had  passed  between  them, 
and  recommending  to  his  brother-in-law  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Austrians,  and 
only  to  check  them  if  he  saw  them  likely 
to  advance  on  France.  He  offered  also  to 
guarantee  his  kingdom.  Murat  returned  an 
affectionate  answer,  engaging  to  prove  him- 
self, in  his  conduct  towards  Napoleon,  more 
an  object  of  pity  than  resentment,  declining 
any  other  guarantee  than  the  word  of  the 
Emperor,  and  declaring  thattiie  attachment 
of  his  future  life  was  to  make  amends  for 
the  past  defection.  "  But  it  was  Murat's 
fate  to  ruin  us  every  way,"  continued  Na- 
poleon ;  "  once  by  declaring  against  us, 
and  again  by  unadvisedly  taking  our  part." 
He  encountered  Austria  without  sufficient 
means,  and  being  ruined,  left  her  without 
any  counterbalancing  power  in  Italy.  From 
that  time  it  becan.e  impossible  for  Napo- 
leon to  negotiate  with  her. 

Receiving  the  Emperor's  account  as  cor- 
rect, and  allowing  that  the  brothers-in-law 
played  each  his  own  part,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  acted  entirely  without 
a  mutual  understanding.  Each,  indeed, 
was  willing  to  rest  on  his  own  fortunes, 
well  knowing  that  his  claim  to  the  other's 
assistance  would  depend  chiefly  upon  his 
success,  and  unwilling,  besides,  to  relin- 
quish the  privilege  of  making  peace,  should 
it  be  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  disown- 
ing the  kindred  enterprise  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  de- 
tails which  the  Moniteur  gave  of  Murat's 
undertaking,  while  it  yet  seemed  to  prom- 
ise success,  it  is  certain  that  Buonaparte 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  Austria,  by  the 
offer  of  abandoning  Murat;  and  that  Murat 
could  his  offers  have  obtained  a  hearing 
after  the  repulse  of  Occhio-bello,  was  ready 
once  more  to  have  deserted  Napoleon, 
whose  name  he  had  so  lately  reassumcd. 
Involved  in  this  maze  of  selfish  policy, 
Murat  had  now  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  contemned  by  Napoleon,  when  he 
might,  indeed,  be  a  burden,  but  could  afford 
him  no  aid.  Had  he  arrived  at  Milan  as  a 
victor,  and  extended  a  friendly  hand  across 
the  Alps,  how  dilferent  would  have  been 
his  reception  I    But  Buonaparte  refused  tr 
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■ee  h;m  in  his  distress,  or  to  permit  him  to 
come  to  Paris,  satistieJ  that  the  si'^ht  of  his 
misery  would  be  a  bitter  contradiction  to 
the  fables  which  the  French  journals  had, 
for  some  time,  published  of  his  success. 
Fouchf  sent  him  a  messa'^e,  much  like  that 
which  enjoined  the  dishonoured  ambassa- 
dors of  Solomon  to  tarry  at  Jericho  till 
their  beards  grew.  It  recommended  lo 
Murat  to  remain  in  seclusion,  till  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  disgrace  should  be  abated 
by  newer  objects  of  jfcneral  interest. 

Buonaparte  had  sometimes  entertained 
thoujxhls  of  bringing  Murat  to  the  army,  but 
was  afraid  of  shocking,'  the  French  soldiers, 
wiio  would  have  felt  disgust  and  horror  at 
seeing  the  man  who  had  betrayed  France. 
"  I  did  not,"  he  said  to  his  followers  at  St. 
Helena,  "think  I  could  carry  him  through, 
and  yet  he  might  have  gained  us  the  victo- 
ry ;  for  there  were  moments  during  the  bat- 
tle (of  Waterloo,)  when  to  have  forced  two 
or  three  of  the  English  squares  might  have 
insured  it,  and  Murat  was  just  the  man  for 
the  work.  In  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
never  was  there  an  officer  more  determined, 
more  brave,  and  more  brilliant." 

Murat  was  thus  prohibited  to  come  to  the 
court  of  the  Tuilleries,  where  his  defection 
might  have  been  forgiven,  but  his  defeat 
was  an  ine.tpiable  oH'ence.  He  remained 
in  obscurity  near  Toulon,  till  his  fate  called 


him  elsewhere,  after  the  deci.sixe  battle  of 
Waterloo.*  From  this  episode,  for  such, 
however  important,  it  is  in  tiie  present  his 
tory,  we  return  to  France  and  our  imn.cdi- 
ale  subject. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Joachim  Mur.it,  escap- 
ing with  ditncully  from  France,  fled  to  Corsica, 
and  mi^lit  have  obtained  perml^ssion  Lo  reside  upon 
parole  111  the  Austrian  territories,  sale  and  unmo- 
lested. He  nourished  a  wild  idea,  however,  of  re- 
covering liis  crown,  which  induced  him  to  reject 
these  terms  of  safety,  and  invade  the  Neapolitan 
territories  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  men. 
That  his  whole  e.\pedilion  mijfht  bo  nn  uccurata 
parody  on  that  of  tiuoiiapartc  to  Cannes,  he  pub- 
lished swaggering  proclamations,  mingled  with  a 
proper  r|uaiilum  of  falsehood.  A  storm  dispeised 
his  flotilla.  He  himself,  October  8th,  lamled  at  a 
little  fishing  town  near  Jfonto  Leone.  lie  was  at- 
tacked by  the  country  people,  fought  as  lie  was 
wont,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  tried 
by  martial  law,  and  condemned.  The  Sicilian 
royal  family  have  shown  themselves  no  forgiving 
race,  otherwise  mercy  might  have  been  extended 
to  one,  who,  thnngli  now  a  private  person,  had 
been  so  lately  a  king,  that  he  might  be  pardoned 
for  forgetting  that  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war  without  personal  responsi- 
bility. Murat  met  his  fate  as  became  Le  Beau 
Subieur.  He  fastened  his  wife's  picture  on  his 
breast,  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  or  to 
use  a  seal,  received  six  balls  through  his  heart, 
and  met  the  death  which  he  had  braved  with  im- 
punity in  the  thick  of  many  conflicts,  and  sought 
in  vain  in  so  many  others. 
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Whit.e  Murat  was  struggling  and  sinking 
under  his  evil  fate,  Buonaparte  was  actively 
preparing  for  the  approaching  contest.  His 
first  attempt,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
to  conciliate  the  allied  powers.  To  satisfy 
fJreat  Britain,  he  passed  an  act  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  and  made  some  legulations 


interest,  and  his  character.  The  path  which 
he  chose  to  gain  the  esteem  vf  Britain,  was 
by  no  means  injudicious.  The  abolition  of 
'negro  slavery,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  have  (to  the  honour  of  our  legislature) 
been  frequent  and  anxious  subjects  of  de- 
liberation in  the  House  of  Comnr.ons  ;  and 


concerning  national  education,  in  which  he  1  to  mankind,  whether  individually  or  cojlec- 


spoke  highly  of  the  systems  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  These  measures  were  favoura- 
bly construed  by  some  of  our  legislators  ; 
and  that  they  were  so,  is  a  complete  proof 
that  Buonaparte  understood  the  temper  of 
our  nation.  To  suppose,  that,  during  his 
ten  months  of  retirement,  his  mind  was  ac- 
tively employed  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
negroes,  or  the  deplorable  state  of  icnorance 
to  which  his  oxvn  measures,  and  the  want 
of  early  instruction,  had  reduced  the  youth 
of  France,  would  argue  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  his  habits  of  ambition.  To  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  he  would,  at  his 
first  arrival  in  F'rance,  make  any  apparent 
sacrifices  which  might  attract  the  gond-will 
of  his  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours, 
is  more  consonant  with  his  schemes,  his 


tively,  no  species  of  flattery  is  more  jileasing 
than  that  of  assent  and  imitation.  It  is  not 
a  little  to  the  credit  of  our  country,  that  the 
most  avowed  enemy  of  Britain  strove  to 
cultivate  our  good  opinion,  not  by  any  of- 
fers  of  national  advantage,  but  by  appearing 
to  concur  in  general  measures  of  benevo- 
lence, and  attention  to  the  benefit  of  socie- 
tv.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  character  of 
Napoleon  was  too  generally  understood, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  apparent  approxima- 
tion to  British  sentiments  too  obviously  af- 
fected, for  serving  to  make  any  general  ot 
serious  impression  in  his  favour. 

With  Austria,  Napoleon  acted  ditTercnt- 
ly.  He  was  aware  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  on  the  Emperor  I'Vancis,  or  his 
minister  Metternich,  and  that  it  had  be- 
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come  impossible,  wi'h  their  consent,  that 
he  should  fulfil  his  promise  of  presenting 
his  wife  and  son  to  the  people  on  the 
L'hamp  de  Mai.  Stratagem  remained  the 
only  resource  ;  and  some  Frenchmen  at 
Vienna,  with  those  in  Maria  Louisa's  train, 
formed  a  scheme  of  carrving  off  tlie  Em- 
press of  France  and  her  child.  The  plot 
was  discovered  and  prevented,  and  the 
most  public  steps  were  immediately  taken, 
to  show  that  Austria  considered  all  ties 
with  Buonaparte  as  dissolved  for  ever.  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  by  her  father's  commands,  laid 
aside  the  arms  and  liveries  of  her  husband, 
hitherto  displayed  by  her  attendants  and 
carriages,  and  assumed  those  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  This  decisive  event  put  an 
end  to  every  hope  so  long  cherished  by 
Napoleon,  that  he  might  find  some  means 
of  regaining  the  friendship  of  his  father- 
in-law. 

Nor  did  the  other  powers  in  Europe  show 
tliemselves  more  accessible  to  his  advanc- 
es, lie  was,  therefore,  wjduced  to  his  own 
partizans  in  the  French  nation,  and  those 
won  over  from  other  parties,  whom  he 
might  be  able  to  add  to  them. 

The  army  had  sufficiently  shown  them- 
selves to  be  his  own,  upon  grounds  which 
are  easily  appreciated.  The  host  of  public 
official  persons,  to  whom  the  name  under 
which  they  exercised  their  offices  was  in- 
different, provided  the  salary  continued  to 
be  attached  to  them,  formed  a  large  and  in- 
fluential body.  And  although  we,  who  have 
never,  by  such  mutations  of  our  political 
system,  been  put  to  tlie  trial  of  either  aban- 
doning our  means  of  living,  or  submitting 
to  a  change  of  government,  may,  on  hearing 
quoted  names  of  respectability  and  celeb- 
rity who  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  ex- 
claim against  French  versatility,  a  glance 
at  Britain  during  the  frcciuent  changes  of 
the  17th  century,  may  induce  us  to  exchange 
the  exclamation  of  poor  France  !  for  that 
of  poor  human  nature  I  The  professors  of 
Cromwell's  days,  who  piously  termed  them- 
selves followers  of  Providence,  because 
they  complied  with  every  change  that  came 
uppermost;  and  the  sect  of  time-servers, 
including  the  honest  patriot,  who  complnin- 
cd  at  the  restoration  that  ho  had  comjilled 
with  seven  forms  of  government  during  ll)e 
year,  but  lost  his  office  by  being  too  late 
of  adhering  to  the  last,— would  have  made 
in  their  day  a  list  equally  long,  and  as  en- 
tertaining as  the  Cfdebrated  Dictionnuire 
de  GiroueUes.  In  matters  dependent  upon 
a  sudden  breeze  of  sentiment,  the  mercu- 
rial Frenchman  is  more  a|)t  to  tack  about 
than  the  phlegmatic  and  slowly-niovcd  na- 
tive of  Britain;  but  when  the  steady  trade- 
wind  of  interest  prevails  for  a  long  season, 
men  in  all  nations  and  countries  show  the 
same  irresistible  disposition  to  trim  tlieir 
sails  by  it;  and  in  politics  as  in  morals,  it 
will  be  well  to  pray  against  being  led  into 
temptation. 

Besides  those  attached  to  him  by  mere 
interest,  or  from  gratitude  and  respect  for 
his  talents.  Napoleon  had  now  among  )iis 
■dherents,  or  rather  allies,  not  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  the  Jacobin  par- 


ty, who  had  been  obliged,  though  unwil 
lingly,  to  adopt  him  as  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment, which  they  hoped  to  regenerate 
To  these  were  to  be  added  a  much  iargei 
and  more  respectable  body,  who,  far  from 
encouraging  his  attempt,  had  testified  them- 
selves anxious  to  oppose  it  to  the  last,  but 
who,  conceiving  the  cause  of  the  Bourbona 
entirely  lost,  were-  willing  to  adhere  to 
Buonaparte,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  free 
constitution  for  France.  Manv  of  these 
acted,  of  course,  on  mixed  motives;  but  if 
we  were  asked  to  form  a  definition  of 
them,  we  should  be  induced  to  give  the 
same,  which,  laying  aside  party  spirit,  we 
would  ascribe  to  a  right  English  Whig, 
whom  we  conceive  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
and  moderation,  a  lover  of  laws  and  liberty, 
whose  chief  regard  to  particular  princes 
and  families  is  founded  on  what  he  appre- 
hends to  be  the  public  good  ;  and  who  dif- 
fers from  a  sensible  Tory  so  little,  that 
there  is  no  great  chance  of  their  disputing 
upon  any  important  constitutional  question, 
if  it  is  fairly  stated  to  both.  Such,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  difference  betwixt  rational 
Constitutionalists  and  Royalists  in  France: 
and  undoubtedly,  while  all  the  feelings  of 
the  latter  induced  them  to  eye  with  abhor- 
rence the  domination  of  a  usurper,  there 
must  have  been  many  of  the  former,  who, 
fearing  danger  to  the  independence  of 
France  from  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers,  conceived,  that  by  advocating  the 
cause  of  Napoleon,  they  were  in  some  de- 
gree making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  play- 
ing an  indifferent  game  with  as  much  skill 
as  the  cards  they  held  would  permit.  Many 
patriotic  and  sensible  men,  who  had  retain- 
ed a  regard  for  liberty  during  all  the  gov- 
ernments and  all  the  anarchies  which  had 
subsisted  for  twenty  years,  endeavoured 
now  to  frame  a  system  of  government 
grounded  upon  something  like  freedom, 
upon  the  dilficulties  of  Buonaparte.  Press 
ed  as  lie  was  from  abroad,  and  unsupported 
at  home,  save  by  the  soldiery,  he  would 
they  conceived,  be  thrown  by  necessity 
under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  and 
obliged  to  recruit  his  adherents  by  comply- 
ing with  public  opinion,  and  adopting  a  free 
government.  Under  this  persuasion  a  great 
number  of  such  characters,  more  or  less 
shaded  by  attachment  to  a  moderate  and 
limited  monarchy,  were  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge Buonaparte's  re-established  au- 
thority, in  so  far  as  he  should  be  found  to 
deserve  it,  by  concessions  on  his  part. 

The  conduct  and  arguments  of  another 
portion  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
rather  resembled  that  which  might  have 
been  adopted  in  England,  by  moderate  and 
intelligent  Tories.  Such  men  were  not 
prepared  to  resign  the  cause  of  their  law 
ful  monarch,  because  fortune  had  for  a  time 
declared  against  him.  They  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  to  make  a  constitution  pprmanent, 
the  monarch  must  have  his  rights  asce  • 
tained  and  vindicated,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  if  a  usurper  were  to 
be  acknowledgeil  upon  any  terms,  howevei 
plausible,  so  soon  as  he  had  cut  his  way  to 
success  by  his  sword,  the  nation  would  b« 
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exposed  to  perpetual  revolutions.  Louis, 
thesp  men  might  ari,'uc,  had  conimitled  no 
crime  whatever ;  he  was  only  placed  in 
circumstances  which  nude  some  persons 
suppose  he  might  possibly  be  tempted  to 
meditate  changes  on  the  constitution,  and 
on  the  charter  which  conlirmed  it.  There 
was  meanness  iu  deserting  a  good  and 
peace.ible  King  at  the  command  of  a  revolt- 
ed army,  and  a  discarded  usurper.  They 
regrolte'd  that  their  prince  must  be  replaced 
by  foreign  bayonets ;  yet  it  was  perhaps 
belter  that  a  moderate  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment should  b€  restored  even  liius,  than 
that  the  French  nation  should  continue  to 
surter  under  tlie  despotic  tyranny  of  tiieir 
own  soldiery.  Those  reasoners  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  a  free  constitution,  which  was  to 
be  generated  betwixt  Buonaparte,  who,  in 
his  former  reign,  never  allowed  freedom  of 
thought;  word,  or  action,  to  exist  unrepress- 
ed,  and  the  old  Revolutionists,  who,  during 
their  period  of  power,  could  be  satisfied 
with  no  degree  of  liberty,  until  they  de- 
stoyed  every  compact  which  holds  civil 
society  togettier,  and  made  the  country  re- 
semble one  great  bedlam,  set  on  tire  by  the 
patients,  who  remained  dancing  iu  tlie 
midst  of  the  flames. 

Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  wise  and  moderate  men 
on  either  side  acted  during  this  distracted 
period.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  their 
opinions  must  have  been  varied  by  many 
more  and  less  minute  shades,  arising  from 
temperament,  predilections,  prejudices,  pas- 
sions, and  feelings  of  self-interest,  and  that 
they  were  on  either  side  liable  to  be  push- 
ed into  exaggeration,  or,  according  to  the 
word  which  was  formed  to  express  that  ex- 
aggeration,— into  Ultraism. 

Aleantime,  Napoleon  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  conciliate  the  people's  affection, 
and  to  show  himself  sincerely  desirous  of 
giving  France  the  free  constitution  which 
he  had  promised.  He  used  the  advice  of 
Carnot,  Sicyes,  and  Fouche,  and  certainly 
profited  by  several  of  their  lessons.  He 
made  it,  notwithstanding,  a  condition,  that 
Carnot  and  Sieyes  should  accept  each  a 
title  and  a  seat  in.  his  House  of  Peers,  to 
show  that  they  were  completely  reconciled 
to  the  Imperial  government;  and  both  the 
ancient  republicans  condescended  to  ex- 
change the  bonnet  roxige  for  a  coronet, 
which,  considering  their  former  opinions, 
•ate  somewhat  awkwardly  upon  their  brows. 

But  although  the  union  of  the  Imperial- 
jBl.s  and  popular  party  had  been  cemented 
by  mutual  hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was 
still  kept  togpthcr  by  apprehension  of  the 
Ring's  adherents  within,  and  his  allies  on 
the  exterior,  seeds  of  discord  were  soon 
visible  between  the  Emperor  and  the  pop- 
ular leaders.  While  the  former  was  eager 
once  more  to  wield  with  full  energy  the 
sceptre  he  had  recovered,  the  latter  were 
continually  reminding  him,  that  he  had 
only  assumed  it  in  a  limited  and  restricted 
capacity,  as  the  head  of  a  free  government, 
exercising,  indeed,  its  executive  power, 
kut  under  the  restraint  of  a  popular  consti- 
Vtion.    Napo'eon,  in  the  frequent  disputes 


which  arose  on  these  iiriportant  points,  wxi 
obliged  to  concede  to  the  demagogues  the 
principles  which  they  insisted  upon.  Bui 
then,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  involved  in 
foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  ho  contended 
it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  chief  magis- 
trate with  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  a  dicta- 
torial authority,  temporary  in  its  duration, 
but  nearly  absolute  in  its  extent,  as  had 
btan  the  manner  in  the  free  states  of  an- 
tiquity, when  the  republic  was  in  imminent 
danger.  Carnot  and  Fouche,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered,  that  although  it  seemed 
natural,  and  might  be  easy;  to  confer  such 
power  at  the  present  moment,  tlio  resump- 
tion of  it  by  the  nation,  when  it  was  once 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte,  would 
be  a  hopeless  experiment.  The  P'.mpcror. 
therefore,  and  his  ministers,  proceeded  to 
tlieir  mutual  tasks  with  no  mutual  confi- 
dence; but,  on  the  contrary,  with  jealousy, 
thinly  veiled  by  an  affectation  of  defer- 
ence on  the  side  of  Buonaparte,  and  re- 
spect on  that  of  his  counsellors. 

T-hc  very  first  sacrifice  which  the  Empe- 
ror gave  to  freedom  proved  an  inconven- 
ient one  to  his  government.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  is  true,  that  the  influence  of  his  minister 
of  police  managed  by  indirect  means  to  get 
possession  of  most  of  the  journals;  so  that 
of  sixty  writers,  employed  generally,  if  not 
constantly,  in  periodical  composition,  five 
only  were  now  found  friendly  to  the  royal 
cause.  The  other  pens,  which  a  few  days 
before  described  Xapoleon  as  a  species  of 
Ogre,  who  had  devoured  the  youtii  of 
France,  now  wrote  him  down  a  hero  and  a 
liberator.  Still,  when  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  once  established,  it  was  soon 
ibund  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  assert- 
ing its  right  of  utterance  ;  and  there  were 
found  authors  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  from  principle,  from  caprice, 
from  the  love  of  contradiction. 

Napoleon,  who  always  showed  himself 
sensitively    alive   to    the   public    censure, 
established  inspectors  of  the   booksellers. 
The   minister  of  police,  a  friend  of  liberty, 
but,  as    Lecornpte,  the  editor  of  Le  Cen- 
neur,  neatly   observed,  only  of  liberty  after 
the  fashion  of  Monsieur  Fouche.  used  every 
art  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  contagion 
of  freedom  from  spreading  too  widely.  This 
I  Monsieur  Lecompte  was  a  loud,  and  proba- 
bly a  sincere  advocate  of  freedom,  and  had 
.  been  a  promoter  of  Buonaparte's  return,  as 
i  likely  to  advance  the  good  cause.     Seeing 
j  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  military,  he 
published  some  severe  remarks  on  the  un 
•  due    weight  the   army   assumed  in  public 
I  affairs,  which  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  was 
[  bringing  France  to  the  condition  of  Rome, 
when   the  empire   w.is  disposed  of  by  the 
Pritorian  guards.    This  stung  to  the  quick 
I  — the  journal  was  seized  by  the  police,  and 
,  the  minister   endeavoured  to  palliate   the 
fact  in  the  Moniteur,  by  saying,  that  though 
seized,  it  had  been  instantly  restored.    But 
Lecompte  was  not  a  man  to  be  so  silenced  , 
he  published  a  contradiction  of  the  official 
statement,  and  declared  that  his  journal  had 
not  been  restored.     He  was  summoned  ths 
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next  day  before  the  prefect,  alternately 
threatened  and  wheedled,  upbraided  at  one 
moment  witli  ungrateful  resistance  to  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  and  requested  at  the 
next  to  think  of  something  in  which  gov- 
ernment might  serve  him.  Steeled  against 
every  proffer  and  entreaty,  Lecompte  only 
required  to  be  permitted  to  profit  by  the 
restored  liberty  of  the  press  ;  nor  could  the 
worthy  magistrate  m.nke  him  rightly  undf^r- 
stand  that  when  tlie  Emperor  gave  ail  men 
liberty  to  publish  what  pleased  themselves, 
it  was  under  the  tacit  condition  that  it 
should  also  please  the  prefect  and  minister 
of  ])olice.  Lecompte  had  the  spirit  to  pub- 
lish the  whole  affair. 

In  the  meanwhile,  proclamations  of  Loa- 
is,  forbidding  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  1,200,000  men  under 
the  walls  of  Paris,  covered  these  walls  every 
night  in  spite  of  the  police.  A  newspaper, 
called  the  Lily,  was  also  secretly  but  gen- 
erally circulated,  which  advocated  the  roy- 
al cause.  In  the  better  classes  of  society, 
v/here  Buonaparte  was  ffjared  and  hated, 
lampoons,  satires,  pasquinades,  glided  from 
hand  to  hand,  turning  his  person,  ministers, 
and  government,  into  the  most  bitter  ridi- 
cule. Others  attacked  him  with  eloquent 
invective,  and  demanded  what  he  had  in 
common  with  the  word  Liberty,  which  he 
now  pretended  to  connect  with  his  reign. 
He  was,  they  said,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
liberty,  the  assassin  of  the  republic,  the  de- 
stroyer of  French  freedom,  which  had  been 
so  dearly  bought ;  the  show^  of  liberty  which 
he  held  was  a  trick  of  legerdemain,  execut- 
ed under  protection  of  his  bayonets.  Such 
was  his  notion  of  liberty  when  lie  destroy- 
ed the  national  representation  at  St.  Cloud 
— Such  was  the  freedom  he  gave  when  he 
established  an  oriental  despotism  in  the  en- 
lightened kingdom  of  France — Such,  when 
abolishing  all  free  communication  of  senti- 
ments among  citizens,  and  proscribing  eve- 
ry liberal  and  philosophical  idea  under  the 
nickname  of  Ideology.  "  Can  it  be  forgot- 
ten," they  continued,  "that  Heaven  and 
Hell  are  not  more  irreconcilable  ideas, 
than  Buonaparte  and  Liberty  ? — The  very 
word  Freedom,"  they  said,  "  was  proscrib- 
ed under  his  iron  reign,  and  only  first  glad- 
dened the  ears  of  Frenchmen  after  twelve 
years  of  humiliation  and  despair,  on  the 
happy  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. — .-\h, 
miserable  impostor!"  they  exclaimed, — 
"  when  would  he  have  spoke  of  liberty,  had 
not  the  return  of  Louis  familiarized  us  with 
freedom  and  peace."  The  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion spread  among  certain  classes  of  the 
lower  ranks,  'i'lie  market-women,  (dames 
des  Iialles,)  so  formidable  during  the  time 
of  the  Fronde,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolution,  for  their  opposition  to  the  court, 
were  now  royalists,  and,  of  course,  clamor- 
ous on  the  side  of  the  party  they  espoused. 
They  invented,  or  some  loyal  rhymer  com- 
posed for  them,  a  song,*  theburde'n  of  which 
d(-manded  back  the  King,  as  their  father  of 
Cheat.     They  ridiculed,  scolded,  and  mob- 


*  Ponnei  nous  noire  paire  de.  irant^,  0(iuivalent 
n  pronunciation  to  noire  Pcrc  dc  Ghent. 


bed  the  commissaries  of  police,  who  en- 
deavoured to  stop  these  musical  expres- 
sions of  disaffection  ;  surrounded  the  chief 
of  their  number,  danced  around  him,  and 
chanted  the  obnoxious  burden,  until  Fouchft 
being  ashamed  to  belie  the  new  doctrinea 
of  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  publica- 
tion, his  agents  were  instructed  to  leave 
these  amazons  undisturbed  on  account  ot 
their  political  sentiments. 

While  Buonaparte  was  unable  to  form  an 
interest  in  the  saloons,  and  found  that  eveu 
the  dames  de£  ftaZ/cs  were  becoming  discon- 
tented, he  had  upon  his  side  the  militia  of 
the  suburbs  ;  those  columns  of  pikemen  so 
famous  in  the  Revolution,  whose  furiof 
and  rude  character  added  to  the  terrors,  if 
not  the  dignity,  of  his  reign.  Let  us  not  be 
accused  of  a  wish  to  depreciate  honest  in- 
dustry, or  hold  up  to  contempt  the  miseries 
of  poverty.  It  is  not  the  poverty,  but  the 
ignorance  and  the  vice  of  the  rabble  of 
great  cities,  which  render  them  always  dis 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  terrible.  They 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  laws, 
and  kindness  from  the  governrVient ;  but  he 
who  would  use  them  as  political  engines, 
invokes  the  assistance  of  a  blatant  beast  with 
a  thousand  heads,  well  furnished  with  fangs 
to  tear  and  throats  to  roar,  but  devoid  of 
tongues  to  speak  reason,  ears  to  hear  it, 
eyes  to  see,  or  judgment  to  comprehend  it. 

For  a  little  tune  after  Buonaparte's  re- 
turn, crowds  of  artisans  of  the  lowest  order 
assembled  under  the  windows  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  and  demanded  to  see  the  Emperor, 
wliom,  on  his  appearance,  they  greeted  with 
shouts,  as  le  Grand  Entrepreneur,  or  gen- 
eral employer  of  the  class  of  artisans,  in 
language  where  the  coarse  phraseoloay  of 
their  rank  was  adcrned  with  such  flowers 
of  rhetoric  as  the  times  of  terror  had  coined. 
Latterly,  the  numbers  of  this  assembly 
were  maintained  by  a  distribution  of  a  few 
sons  to  the  shouters. 

However  disgusted  with  these  degrading 
exhibitions,  Buonaparte  felt  he  could  not 
dispense  with  this  species  of  force,  and  was 
compelled  to  institute  a  day  of  procession, 
and  a  solemn  festival,  in  favour  of  this  de- 
scription of  persons,  who,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  enrolled,  were  termed 
Federates. 

On  11th  May,  the  motley  and  all-arrang- 
ed ranks  which  assembled  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion,  exhibited,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
disgusted  and  frightened  spectators,  all  that 
is  degraded  by  habitual  vice,  and  hardened 
by  stupidity  and  profligacy.  The  porten- 
tous procession  moved  on  along  the  Bou- 
levards to  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  with 
shouts,  in  which  the  praises  of  the  Emperor 
were  mingled  with  imprecations,  and  with 
the  revolutionary  songs  (long  silenced  in 
Paris,) — the  Marscilloise  Hymn,  the  Car- 
magnole, and  t!ie  Day  of  Dejiarture,  Tha 
appearance  of  tlie  men,  the  refuse  of  manu- 
factories, of  work-houses,  or  jails  ;  their 
rags,  their  filth,  their  drunkenness;  theii 
ecstasies  of  blasphemous  rage,  and  no  lesg 
blasphemous  joy,  stamped  them  with  the 
character  of  the  willing  perpetrators  of  th« 
worst  horrors  of  the  Pvcvolution.     Buona- 
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parte  himself  was  judged  by  close  observers 
to  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  assem- 
bly lie  had  himself  convoked.  His  guards 
were  under  arms,  and  the  fiold-artiller)' 
loaded,  and  turned  on  the  Place  de  Carou- 
sel, tilled  with  the  motley  cro\v«l,  who,  from 
the  contrasted  colour  of  the  corn-porters 
and  cliarcoalmen  distinguished  in  the 
gr'jup,  were  facetiously  called  his  Gray  and 
Black  Monsquetaires.  He  hasted  to  dis- 
miss his  hideous  minions,  with  a  sutlicient 
distribution  of  praises  and  of  liquor.  'J'lie 
national  guards  conceived  themselves  in- 
sulted on  this  occasion,  because  compelled 
to  give  their  attendance  along  with  the  fed- 
erates. The  troops  of  the  line  felt  for  the 
degraded  character  of  the  Emperor.  The 
haughty  character  of  the  French  soldiers 
had  kept  them  from  fraternizing  with  the 
rabble,  even  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  been  observed,  on  the  march  from 
Cannes,  to  cease  their  cries  of  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur,  when,  upon  entering  any  considera- 
ble town,  the  shout  was  taken  up  l)y  the 
mob  of  the  place,  and  to  suspend  llicir  ac- 
clamations, rather  than  mingle  them  with 
those  of  the  peqnins,  whom  they  despised. 
They  now  muttered  to  each  other,  on  see- 
ing the  court  which  Buonaparte  seemed 
compelled  to  bestow  on  these  degraded  ar- 
tisans, that  the  conqueror  of  ALarengo  and 
Wagram  had  sunk  into  the  mere  captain  of 
a  rabble,  la  short,  the  disgraceful  charac- 
ter of  the  alliance  thus  formed  between 
Buonaparte  and  the  Ices  of  the  people,  was 
of  a  nature  incapable  of  being  glossed  over 
even  in  the  flattering  pages  of  tlie  Moiii- 
teur,  which,  amidst  a  flourishing  descrip- 
tion of  this  memorable  procession,  was  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that,  in  some  places,  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  was  incongruously 
mingled  with  expressions  and  songs,  which 
recalled  an  era.  unfortunately  toe  famous. 

Fretted  by  e.vternal  dangers  and  internal 
disturbances,  and  by  the  degrading  necessi- 
ty of  appearing  every  night  before  a  mob, 
who  familiarly  hailed  him  as  Pi'-re  la  Vio- 
lette,  and  above  all  galled  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  philosophical  counsellors,  who, 
among  other  innovations,  wished  him  to 
lay  aside  the  style  of  Emperor  for  that  of 
President,  or  Grand  General  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Napoleon,  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  oc- 
cupations oflensive  to  his  haughty  disposi- 
tion, withdrew  from  the  Tuilleries  to  the 
more  retired  palace  of  the  T'lysee  Bourbon, 
and  seemed  on  a  sudden  to  become  once 
more  the  Emperor  he  had  been  before  his 
abdication.  Here  he  took  into  his  own 
hands,  with  the  assistance  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, and  other  statesmen,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  constitution.  Their  system 
included  all  those  checks  and  regulations 
which  are  understood  to  form  the  essence 
of  a  (rp.e  government,  and  greatly  resem- 
bled that  granted  by  the  Royal   Charter.* 


Nevertheless  it  was  extremely  ill  received 
by  all  parties,  but  especially  by  those  who 
expected  from  Napojeon  a  constitutio.T 
more  free  than  that  which  they  had  dissolv- 
ed by  driving  Louis  .Will,  from  the  throne 
There  were  other  grave  exceptions  sfated 
against  this  scheme  of  government, 

First,  'J'lie  same  objection  was  staled 
against  this  Imperial  grant  which  had  been 
urged  with  so  much  vehemence  against  tiie 
Royal  charter,  ivmiely,  that  it  was  not  a 
compact  between  the  people  and  the  sove 
reign,  in  which  the  former  called  the  latter 
to  the  throne  under  certain  conditions,  but 
a  recognition  by  the  sovereign  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  The  meeting  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai  had  indeed  been  summoned, 
(as  intimated  in  the  decrees  from  Lvons.) 
chiefly  with  the  purpose  of  fdrming  and 
adopting  the  new  constitution  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,'  they  were  on- 
ly to  have  the  ciioice  of  adopting  or  reject- 
ing that  which  Napoleon  had  prepared  for 
them.  The  disappointment  was  great  among 
tliose  philosophers  who  desired  "  better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat ;"  and  could 
not  enjoy  liberty  itself,  unless  it  einanate<l 
directly  from  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
was  sanctioned  bv  popular  discussion.  But 
Napoleon  was  determined  that  the  conven- 
tion on  the  10th  May  should  have  no  other 
concern  in  the  constitution,  save  to  accept 
it  when  ofl'ered.  He  would  not  intrust  such 
an  assembly  with  the  revision  of  the  laws 
by  which  he  was  to  govern. 

.Secondly,  This  new  constitution,  though 
presenting  an  entirely  new  basis  of  govern- 
ment, was  published  under  the  sinirular  ti- 
tle of  an  "  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Emperor,"  and  the;-eby  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  appendix  to  a  huge  mass  of 
unrepealed  organic  laws,  many  of  them  in- 
consistent with  the  Additional  Act  in  tenor 
and  in  spirit. 

Those  wlio  had  enjoyed  the  direct  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  while  the  treaty  was 
framing,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them- 
selves tiiat  Napoleon  meant  fairlv  bv  France, 
yet  confessed  they  had  found  it  dilTicult  to 
enlighten  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a  lim- 


•  The  fullowing  is  an  abridgment  of  its  declara- 
tions : — 

Tho  jpgislalive  powr>r  roii'los   in   tho  Emperor 
■r.d  two  CliamtwrB.     Tlio  Chanilior  of  Ppcrs  is  lie-  1 
reditary,  and   the  Emperor  namtj  them.     Tlirir  ! 
numlwr  i.<  unlimited. 
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and  is  to  consist  of  C'29  memljers — none  are  to  lie 
under  2.5  years.  Tlie  President  U  appointed  by  tlie 
memhcrs,  hut  approved  of  by  the  Emperor. 

Mcmhera  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  -leuicij  by  (ho 
Constituent  Assembly. 

[t  is  to  he  renewed  every  five  year«. 

The  Emperor  may  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dis- 
solve the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sittings  to  bo  public. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  are  maintained. 

Land  lax  and  direct  taxes  to  be  voted  only  for  a 
year  ;  indirect  may  be  for  several  years. 

No  levy  of  men  lor  the  army,  nor  any  exchaiigs 
of  territory,  but  by  a  law. 

Taxes  to  be  proposed  by  tho  Chamber  of  Ilopro- 
scntalives. 

Ministers  lobe  respnnsihlo. 

Jud;»es  to  be  irremovable 

Juries  to  lie  eitabiished. 

Right  of  pet  it  ion  is  established — freedom  of  wor 
Fhi|i — iiivioliibility  of  property. 

'J'lio  la Jt  article  says,  that  "  the  French  peop.e 
declare  that  they  do  not  m  jan  to  del('*nte  the  pow- 
er of  rc.itoring  the  Roiitlion^,  or  any  prince  of  that 
family,  even  in  case  oi  the  exclusion  of  t)io  [mpo- 
riul  dynasly.'' 
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ited  monarchy.  They  felt,  that  though  the 
Emperor  might  be  induced  to  contract  his 
authority,  yet  what  remained  in  his  own 
land  would  be  wielded  as  arbitrarily  as  ev- 
er ;  and  likewise  tiiat  he  would  never  re- 
gartl  his  ministers  otherwise  than  as  the  im- 
mediate executors  of  his  pleasure,  and  re- 
sponsible to  himself  alone.  He  would  still 
continue  to  transport  his  whole  chancery  at 
his  stirrup,  and  transmit  sealed  orders  to  be 
executed  by  a  minister  w;hom  he  had  not 
consulted  on  their  import.* 

The  Royalists  triumphed  on  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Additional  Act  :  "  Was  it  for 
this,"  they  said,  "  you  broke  your  oaths, 
and  banished  your  monarch,  to  get  the 
same  or   nearly   similar   laws,   imposed   on 


in  quaint  and  fantastic  robes,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mai  ;  he  as  Emperor,  and  they  as 
princes  of  the  blood, — another  subject  of 
discontent  to  the  Republicans.  The  report 
of  the  votes  was  made,  the  electors  swore 
to  the  Additional  Act,  the  drums  rolled, 
the  trumpets  flourished,  the  cannon  thun- 
dered. But  the  acclamations  were  few  and 
forced.  The  Emperor  seemed  to  view  the 
scene  as  an  empty  pageant,  until  he  was 
summoned  to  the  delivery  of  the  eagles  to 
the  various  new-raised  regiments  ;  and  then 
amid  the  emblems  of  past,  and  as  might  be 
hoped,  the  auguries  of  future  victories,  he 
was  himself  again.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
Champ  de  Mai  was,  in  the  language  of  Pa- 
ris, line  pUce  tomb'^e,  a  condemned  farce. 


you  by  a  Russian  ukase  or  a  Turkish  firman,    which  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  bloody 


which  you  heretofore  enjoyed  by  charter, 
in  the  same  manner  as  your  ancestors,  call- 
ed freemen  by  excellence,  held  their  rights 
from  their  limited  sovereign ;  and  for  this 
liave  you  exchanged  a  peaceful  prince, 
whose  very  weakness  was  your  security, 
for  an  ambitious  warrior,  whose  strength  is 
your  weakness  ?  For  tins  have  you  a  second 
time  gone  to  war  with  all  Europe — for  the 
Additional  Act  and  the  ("hamp  de  Mai  ?" 

The  more  determined  Republicans,  be- 
sides their  particular  objections  to  an  Up- 
per House,  whicli  the  Emperor  could  fill 
with  ills  own  minions,  so  as  effectually  to 
control  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
found  the  proposed  constitution  utterly  de- 
void of  the  salt  which  should  savour  it. 
There  was  no  acknowledgment  of  abstract 
principles  ;  no  dissertation  concerning  the 
rights  of  government  and  the  governed  ;  no 
metaphysical  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
laws;  and  they  were  as  much  mortified  and 
disappointed  as  the  zealot  wlio  hears  a  dis- 
course on  practical  morality,  when  he  ex- 
pected a  sermon  on  the  doctrinal  points  of 
theology.  The  unfortunate  .\dditional  Act 
became  the  subject  of  attack  and  raillery  on 
all  sides  ;  and  was  esteemed  to  possess  in 
so  slight  a  degree  the  principle  of  durabil- 
ity, that  a  bookseller  being  asked  for  a  copy 
by  a  customer,  replied,  He  did  not  deal  in 
periodical  publications.] 

Under  these  auspices  the  Champ  de  Mai 
was  opened,  and  that  it  might  be  in  all  re- 
spects incongruous,  it  was  held  on  th(!  1st 
of  June.  Deputies  were  supposed  to  at- 
tend from  all  departments,  not,  as  it  had 
been  latterly  arranged,  to  canvass  the  new 
constitution,  but  to  swear  to  observe  it ;  and 
not  to  receive  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa 
and  her  son  as  the  pledge  of  twenty  years' 
peace,  but  to  behold  the  fatal  eagles,  the 
signal  of  instant  and  bloody  war,  distributed 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  soldiers. 

Napoleon  and  his  brothers  whom  he  had 
once  more  collected  around  him,  figurcii. 


*  Letters  frnm  I'nris,  written  during  the  Last 
Reign  of  Napoleon,  Vol.  I.  p.  197. 

tit  was  subjeclecl,  notwithstanding,  with  the 
usual  suc'X'ss  to  the  Electoral  bodii's,  whose  good- 
nature i^ver  rHl'iisod  a  constitution  which  was 
rcconiinonded  by  tiio  existing  government.  The 
nninbiT  of  those  will)  gave  their  votes  were  more 
•.ba"  a  Miillion  ;  being  scarce  a  tenth  part,  howev- 
rr,  of  those  wlio  had  (iuulil"ications 


tragedy. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chambers  was  the 
next  subject  of  interest.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers  did  not  present,  like  the  correspond- 
ing assembly  in  Britain,  members  of  long 
descent,  ample  fortunes,  independence  of 
principle,  and  education  corresponding  to 
their  rank  of  hereditary  legislators.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  princes  of  Napoleon's  blood 
royal,  to  whom  was  added  Lucien,  long  es- 
tranged from  his  brother's  councils,  but 
who  now,  instigated  by  fraternal  aifection, 
or  tired  of  literary  leisure,  having  present- 
ed his  epic  poem  to  a  tliankless  and  regard- 
less public,  and  endeavoured  to  save  his 
brother  in  his  present  difficulties,  as  by  his 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  he  had  as- 
sisted him  during  the  revolution  of  Bru- 
maire.  There  were  about  one  hundred  oth- 
er dignitaries,  more  than  one  half  of  whom 
were  military  men,  including  two  or  three 
old  Jacobins,  such  as  Sieyes  and  Carnol, 
who  had  taken  titles,  decorations,  and  rank, 
inconsistently  with  the  tenor  of  their 
whole  life.  The  rest  had  been  the  crea- 
tures of  Buonaparte's  former  reign,  with 
some  men  of  letters  devoted  to  his  cause, 
and  recently  ennobled.  This  body,  which 
could  have  no  other  will  than  that  of  the 
Emperor,  was  regarded  by  the  Republicans 
and  Constitutionalists  with  jealousy,  and  by 
the  citizens  with  contempt.  Buonaparte 
himself  expressed  his  opinion  of  it  with 
something  approaching  the  latter  senti- 
ment. He  had  scarce  formed  his  tools,  be- 
fore he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of 
their  inetficacy,  and  of  the  little  influence 
which  they  could  exercise  on  the  public 
mind.* 

it  was  very  different  with  the  second 
Chamber,  in  which  were  posted  the  an- 
cient men  of  the  Revolution,  and  their 
newer  associates,  who  looked  forward  with 
hope  that  Buonaparte  might  yet  assume  the 
character  of  a  patriot  sovereign,  and  by  his 
military  talents  save  France  for  her  sake, 
not  for  his  own.  The  latter  class  compre- 
hended manv  men,  not  only  of  talent,  but 
of  virtue  and  public  spirit  ;  with  too  large 
a  proportion,  certainly,  of  those  who  vain- 


*  The  punsters  of  Paris  selected  La.Bedoyere, 
Drouot,  Ney,  and  L'Allomand,  as  the  ^uutrt 
pairs Jidcs{j>crfi(le.-<),v.Wi\e  V'andamnie  and  otlieri 
were  tcrnioil  the  i^atrs  sijii:s. 
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ly  desired  a  s}stein  of  Republican  liberty, 
which  so  many  years  of  bloody  and  fruit- 
less experiment  siiould  have  led  even  the 
most  extravagant  to  abandon,  as  inconsist- 
ent with  tlie  situation  of  the  country,  and 
Uic  genius  of  the  French  nation. 

The  disputes  of  Uie  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives witli  the  executive  government 
conmienccd  on  June  -Uh,  the  lirst  day  of 
their  sitting;  and,  like  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors, upon  points  of  idle  etiquette. 
Tliev  chose  Lanjuinais  for  tlieir  president; 
a  preierment  which,  alighting  on  one  who 
had  been  the  defender  of  Louis  XV'L,  the 
active  and  determined  resister  of  the 
power 'of  Robespierre,  and  especially,  the 
statesman  who  drew  up  the  list  of  crimes 
in  consequence  of  which  Napoleon's  fnr- 
tcilure  had  been  declared  in  1811,  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  tho  Emperor.  Napole- 
on being  applied  to  for  confirmation  of  the 
election,  referred  the  committee  for  his  an- 
swer to  tiie  Chamberlain,  who.  he  stated, 
would  deliver  it  the  ne.'it  day  by  the  page 
in  waiting.  The  Chamber  took  fire,^  and 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  return  art  im- 
mediate though  reluctant  approval  of  their 
choice.  The  next  remarkable  indication 
of  the  temper  of  the  Chamber,  was  the  ex- 
tempore elfusion  of  a  deputy,  named  Sibuet, 
against  the  use  of  the  epithets  of  Duke, 
Count,  and  other  tities  of  honour,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  Being  ob- 
served to  read  his  invective  from  notes, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
Chamber,  Sibuet  was  silenced  for  the  mo- 
ment as  out  of  order  ;  but  the  next  day,  or 
soon  afterwards,  having  got  his  speech  by 
heart,  the  Chamber  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  listening  to  him,  and  his  motion  was 
got  rid  of  with  difficulty.  Oa  the  same 
day,  a  list  of  the  persons  appointed  to  the 
peerage  was  demanded  from  Carnot.  in  his 
capacity  of  minister,  which  he  declined  to 
render  trll  the  session  had  commenced. 
This  also  occasioned  much  uproar  and  vio- 
lence which  the  president  could  scarce  si- 
lence, by  the  incessant  peal  of  his  bell. 
The  oath  to  be  taken  by  tlie  deputies  was 
next  severely  scrutinized,  and  the  Iniperi- 
alistB  carried  with  dilHculty  a  resolution, 
that  it  should  be  taken  to  tiie  Emperor  and 
the  constitution,  without  mention  of  the 
nat.on. 

The  second  meetin",  on  June  7th,  was 
as  tumultuous  as  the  hrst.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Felix  Lepelletier,  that  the  Cham- 
ber should  decree  to  Napoleon  the  title  of 
.'^aviour  of  his  country.  This  was  resisted 
on  the  satisfactory  ground,  that  llie  Coun- 
try was  not  yet  saved  ;  and  the  Chamber 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  these  open  intimations 
of  the  reviving  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  or  at 
least  of  opposition  to  the  Imperial  sway. 
Napoleon's  situation  obliged  him  for  the 
Ume  to  address  the  unruly  spirits  which  he 
had  called  together,  witii  the    confidence 


which  it  was  said  necromancers  found  it 
needful  to  use  towards  the  dangerous  lici.ds 
whom  they  had  evoked.  His  aud-ess  .o 
both  Chambers  was  sensible,  man'y,  and 
becoming  his  situation.  He  surrendered, 
in  their  presence,  all  his  pretensions  to  ab- 
solute power,  and  professed  himself  a  friend 
to  liberty  ;  demanded  the  assistance  of  the 
Chambers  in  matters  of  finance,  intimated 
a  desiie  of  some  regulations  to  check  the 
license  of  the  press,  and  required  from  the 
representatives  an  example  of  eonfidence, 
cnergj',  and  patriotism,  to  ei.couiiter  the 
d.ingers  to  which  the  country  was  exposed. 
The  Peers  replied  in  corresponding  terms. 
Not  so  the  second  Chamber ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  efi'orts  of  the  imperi- 
alists, their  reply  bore  a  strong  tincture  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  opposite  parlv.  The 
Chamber  promised,  indeed,  their  unani- 
mous support  in  repelling  the  foreign  ene- 
my ;  but  they  announced  their  intention  to 
take  under  tlieir  consideration  tlie  consti- 
tution, as  recognized  by  the  .Additional  ,\ct, 
and  to  poi.it  out  its  defects  aiid  imperfec- 
tions, with  the  necessary  remedies.  They 
also  added  a  moderating  hint,  directed 
ai;  linst  tlie  fervour  of  Napoleon's  ambition. 
"The  nation,"  they  said,  "nourishes  no 
plans  of  .aggrandizement.  Not  even  the 
will  of  a  victorious  Prince  will  lead  them 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  self-dofeiice."'  In 
his  rejoinder.  Napoleon  did  not  sutTer  these 
obnoxious  hints  to  esc.ipe  ^Ms  notice.  He 
endeavoured  to  school  this  refractory  as- 
sembly into  veneration  for  the  constitution, 
which  he  declared  to  be  '•  the  pole-star  in 
the  tempest;"  and  judiciously  observed, 
'•  there  was  little  cause  to  provide  against 
the  intoxications  of  triumph,  when  they 
were  about  to  contend  for  existence.  He 
stated  the  crisis  to  be  imminent,  and  cau- 
tioned the  Chamber  .to  avoid  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  empire,  who  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  engaging  furiously  in  abstract  di.s- 
cussions,  even  while  the  batterins-rams  of 
the  common  enemy  were  shaking  the  gates 
of  the  capital." 

Thus  parted  Buonaparte  and  his  Cham- 
bers of  Legislature  ;  lie  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  field  of  battle,  they  to  their  task  of 
altering  and  modifying  the  laws,  and  inspir- 
ing a  more  popular  spirit  and  air  into  the 
enactments  he  had  made,  in  hopes  that  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Jacobins  might  be  once 
again  substituted  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Emperor.  .Ml  men  saw  that  the  Imperial- 
ists and  Republicans  only  waited  till  the 
field  was  won,  that  they  might  contend  for 
the  booty  ;  and  so  little  was  the  nation  dis- 
posed to  sympathize  with  the  active,  turbu- 
lent and  bustling  demagogues  by  whom  the 
contest  wns  to  be  m.iintained  against  the 
Emperor,  that  almost  all  predicted  with 
great  unconcern  their  probable  expulsion, 
either  by  the  sword  of  Buonaparte  or  the 
Bourbons. 
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CHAP.  XL VI. 

Preparations  to  reyieio  the  War. — Positions  of  the  Allied  Forces,  anounting  in  wholt 
to  One  Million  of  Men — Buonaparte's  Force  not  more  than  -00,00(1. — Conscription 
not  ventured  upon. — National  Guard — their  reluctance  to  serve. — Many  Provincei 
hostile  to  Napoleon's  cause. — Fouch^s  Report  makes  known  the  wide  spread  disaffec- 
tion.— Insurrection  m  La  Ve7id-^e  quelled. — Military  resources  of  France. — Napole- 
on's Flan  of  Campaign. — Paris  placed  In  a  complete  state  of  defence — 2Vi€  Frontier- 
Passes  and  Toivns  fortified  also. —  Generals  who  accept  Command  under  Napoleon. 
— He  announces  his  purpose  to  measure  himself  with  Wellington. 


We  are  now  to  consider  the  preparations 
made  for  the  invasion  of  France  along  the 
whole  eastern  frontier — the  means  of  re- 
sistance vvhich  the  talents  of  the  Emperor 
presented  to  his  numerous  enemies — and 
the  internal  situation  of  the  country  itself 
While  the  events  now  commemorated 
were  passing  in  France,  the  allies  made  the 
most  gigantic  preparations  for  the  renewal 
of  war.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  England  had  achieved  a  loan  of  thirty- 
six  millions,  upon  terms  surprisingly  mode- 
rate, and  the  command  of  this  treasure  had 
put  the  whole  troops  of  the  coalition  into 
the  most  active  advance. 

The  seat  of  the  Congress  had  been  re- 
moved from  Vienna  to  Frankfort,  to  be  near 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  Emperors  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
had  once  more  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies.  The  whole 
eastern  frontier  was  menaced  by  immense 
forces.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Austrians,  disengaged  from  Murat,  might 
enter  France  through  Switzerland,  the  Can- 
tons having  acceded  to  the  coalition.  An 
army  equal  in  strength  menaced  the  higher 
Rhine.  Schwartzenberg  commanded  the 
Austrians  in  chief,  having  under  him  Belle- 
garde,  and  Frimont,  Bianchi,  and  Vincent. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Russians  were 
pressing  towards  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Archduke  Constantine  was  nominated 
Generalissimo,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Sacken, 
Langeron,  &c.,  were  the  efficient  com- 
manders. One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Prussians,  under  Blucher,  occupied  P^lan- 
ders,  and  were  united  with  about  eighty 
thousand  troops,  British,  or  in  British  pay, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  were 
also  to  be  reckoned  the  contingents  of  the 
different  princes  of  Germany,  so  that  the 
allied  forces  were  grossly  computed  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  million  of  men. 
'I'tie  reader  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
that  such  an  immense  force  was.  or  could 
be,  brought  forward  at  once.  They  were 
nccessr.rily  disposed  on  various  lines  for 
the  convenience  of  subsistence,  and  were 
to  bo  brought  up  successively  in  support  of 
each  other. 

To  meet  this  immense  array,  Napoleon, 
with  his  usual  talent  and  celerity,  had 
brou<Tht  forward  means  of  surprising  extent. 
The  regular  army,  diminished  by  the  Bour- 
bons, had  been,  by  calling  out  the  retired 
officers,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  increased 
from  something  rather  under  100.000  men. 
to  double  that  number  of  experienced 
'roops,  of  the  first  quality.     But  this  was 


dust  in  the  balance  ;  and  the  mode  of  con- 
scription was  so  intimately  connected  with 
Napoleon's  wars  of  conquest  and  disaster, 
that  he  dared  not  propose,  nor  would  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  have  agreed 
to  have  recourse  to  the  old  and  odious  re- 
source of  conscription,  vvhich,  however, 
Buonaparte  trusted  he  might  still  find 
effectual  in  the  month  of  June,  to  the  num- 
ber of  300,000.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
proposed  to  render  moveable,  for  active 
service,  two  hundred  battalions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  choosing  those  most  fit  for 
duty,  which  would  make  a  force  of  112,000 
men.  It  was  also  proposed  to  levy  as  many 
Federates,  that  is,  volunteers  of  the  lower 
orders,  as  could  be  brought  together  in  the 
different  departments.  The  levy  of  the 
National  Guards  was  ordered  by  an  Imperi- 
al decree  of  5lh  April  1815,  and  commis- 
sioners, chiefly  of  the  Jacobin  faction, 
were  sent  down  into  the  different  depart- 
ments, Buonaparte  being  well  pleased  at 
once  to  employ  them  in  their  own  sphere, 
and  to  get  rid  of  their  presence  at  Paris. 
Their  efforts  were,  however,  unable  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  the  country;  for  they  had 
either  survived  their  own  energies,  or  the 
nation  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
their  mode  of  oratory,  to  feel  any  respon- 
sive impulse.  Liberty  and  fraternity  was 
no  longer  a  rallying  sound,  and  the  sum- 
mons to  arms,  by  decrees  as  peremptory  as 
those  relating  to  the  conscri()tion,  though 
bearing  another  name,  spread  a  general 
spirit  of  disgust  through  many  departments 
in  the  north  of  France.  There  and  in 
Brittany,  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants 
appeared  in  a  sullen,  dogged  stubbornness, 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  active  resistance 
to  Napoleon's  decrees.  The  National  Guards 
refused  to  parade,  and,  if  compelled  to  do 
so,  took  every  opportunity  to  desert  and 
return  home  ;  so  that  it  often  happened 
that  a  battalion,  which  had  mustered  six 
hundred  men,  dwindled  down  to  a  fifth  be- 
fore they  had  marched  two  leagues. 

In  the  departments  of  La  Garde,  of  the 
Marne,  and  the  Lower  Loire,  the  white  flag 
was  displaved,  and  the  tree  of  liberty, 
which  had  been  replanted  in  many  places 
after  the  ])olitical  regeneration  of  Buona- 
parte, was  cut  down.  The  public  mind  in 
many  provinces  displayed  itself  as  highly 
unfavourable  to  Napoleon. 

A  report,  drawn  up  by  Fouche,  stated  in 
high-coloured  language  the  general  disaf- 
fection. Napoleon  always  considered  this 
communication  as  published  with  a  view 
of  prejudicing  his  affairs;  and  as  that  ver 
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iRlile  statesman  was  already  in  secret  cor- 
■ospondence  with  the  allies,  it  was  proba- 
bly inteniicd  as  much  to  encourage  the  Roy- 
alists, as  to  dismay  the  adlierejits  of  Napo- 
leon. This  arch  intriguer,  whom,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Junius,  treachery  itself 
could  not  trust,  was  at  one  moment  nearly 
cau',jht  in  his  own  toils;  and  ailhough  he 
carried  the  matter  witli  infinite  address, 
N.ipoleon  would  have  made  him  a  prisoner, 
or  caused,  him  to  be  shot,  but  for  the  inti- 
mation of  Carnot,  that  if  he  did  so  his 
own  reign  would  not  last  an  hour  longer.* 


*  The  p.irticular3  of  tlii^  intrijuo  sliuw  willi 
what  auildciiy,  nnil  at  w,hal  risk  I'ouclie  wiuleil, 
iwam,  ordivfil,  among  the  troiihled  wiitors  which 
wert>  his  cleiiieiit.  An  a^'ont  of  Prince  Metlernich 
had  been  ilespatchel  to  I'aris,  to  open  a  conimrni- 
catiun  with  Fouchc  on  the  p.irt  of  the  Anstriun 
pc'vcrnment.  Falling  undur  suspicion,  from  some 
banking  transuctioo,  this  person  was  donounceo 
to  Unonapartc  as  a  suspicious  person,  and  arrested 
by  his  interior  police,  which,  as  there  cannot  be  too 
much  precaution  in  a  well-managed  slate,  watch- 
ed, and  were  spies  upon,  the  general  police  under 
Fouchel  The  agent  was  hcojght  before  Buona- 
parte, who  threatened  to  cause  him  to  be  shot  to 
ilealh  on  the  very  spot,  unless  ho  told  him  the 
vrltole  iriith.  The  man  then  conf:;ssed  that  A{cl- 
ternich  sent  him  toFouchc,  to  reijuest  the  la"*er  to 
siViiJ  U  sccdrt:  agent  to  Bskle,  to  meet  with  a  conft- 
dontia!  (lerson  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter, whom  Fouche's  envoy  was  to  recognize  by 
a  peculia'  sign,  which  the  informer  also  made 
known.  "  Have  you  fulfilled  your  commission  so 
far  as  concerns  Fouchc."'  said  the  Emperor. — "  I 
have,"  answered  the  Austrian  agent. — "  .\nd  has 
he  despatche<l  any  one  to  Hile?" — •' That  1  can- 
not tell." — The  agent  was  detained  in  a  secret 
prison.  Baron  Fluury  de  Chatmulon,  ati  auditor, 
was  instantly  despatched  to  li^le,  to  represent  the 
&gen;  whom  Fouche  should  have  sent  thither,  and 
failiom  the  depth  and  character  of  the  intrigue  be- 
twixt the  .\astrian  ministers,  Foui'he  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  agent  sent  to  him  by  Mellernich 
was  missing,  conjectured  his  fate,  and  instantly 
wysnt  to  geek  an  audience  of  the  limperor.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  other  matters,  he  seenied  to  recol- 
lect himself,  and  begged  pa. don,  with  affected  un- 
concir^r,  for  not  liavTng  previously  mentioned  a;i 
affair  o."  gome  consequence,  which,  nevertheless, 
he  had  firgotten  amid  the  hurry  of  business. 
••  .\n  agent  had  com*  to  him  from  the  .Austrian 
governmjnt,"  ho  said,  "  requesting  him  to  send  a 
co.)<idential  person  to  Bile,  to  a  correspondent  of 
Mcttcriiich,  ami  he  now  came  to  ask  whether  it 
Wuuld  be  his  .Majesty's  plcasuro  that  he  should 
nv.iilhimself  of  the  opening,  in  order  to  loam  the 
•ecret  purposes  of  the  enemy."  Napoleon  was 
not  deceived  by  this  trick.  There  were  sex-eral 
mirrors  in  the  room,  by  \rhich  he  could  perceive 
and  enjoy  his  perfiilioiis  ministei's  illxoncealed 
einbarr.issment.  "Monsieur  Fouche,"  he  saiil, 
"  it  may  be  dangerous  to  treat  me  us  a  'ool  ;  1 
h.ivo  your  agent  in  safe  custody,  and  penetrate 
your  whole  intrigue.  Have  you  sent  to  Bile  .'" — 
"  .No,  Sire." — "Tiie  happier  for  you;  had  you  done 
to,  you  should  have  died." — Floury  was  unable 
to  extract  anything  of  conioquence  from  Werner, 
tiic  ciinlidant  of  Metlernich,  who  met  him  at  lUle. 
The  Austrian  seemed  to  ex|>ect  communications 
fro.-n  Fouchfe,  without  being  prepared  to  make 
tliem.  Fleury  touclied  on  the  plan  of  assassinating 
Buonaparte,  which  Werner  rejected  with  horror, 
as  a  thing  not  to  lie  thought  of  by  Metteriiich  or 
the  allies.  'J'hey  appointed  u  second  meeting,  but 
in  the  interim  Fonchi;  madi;  the  .Austrian  aware 
of  the  discovery,  and   Baron  Fleury,  mi  his  second 

C'jurney   to   Bile,  found   no  Mr   VVericr  to  meet 
im. 

Buonaparte  gives  almost  the  same  acrnunt  uf 
Ihu  intrigue  in  his  i^t.  Helena  Uouvcrtatiuns,  as 


Thus  Buonaparte  was  already  in  a  great 
me;isure  reduced  to  the  oince  of  General- 
issimo of  the  State;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  many,  who  dared  to  entreat  him 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  country  by  a 
second  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,-T-a 
measure  which  the  popular  party  ctuiceivcd 
might  avert  the  impending  danger  of  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  mean  time,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  a  short  insurrection  broke  out  in  La 
\'endee,  under  D'.Autechainp,  Suzannet, 
.Sapineau,  and  especially  the  brave  La 
Koche-Jacquelein.  The  war  was  neither 
long  nor  bloody,  for  an  overpowering  foi  :e 
was  directed  against  the  insurgents,  under 
Generals  Lamarque  and  Twvot.  'J'lie  peo- 
ple were  ill  prepared  for  resistance,  and  the 
government  menaced  them  with  the  great- 
est severities,  the  instructions  of  (Jariiotf* 
the  military  having  a  strong  tincture  of  liis 
ancient  education  in  tlic  school  of  terror. 
Yet  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  in  all 
respects  sanction  the  severities  of  the  gov- 
ernment. When  a  member,  called  Legue- 
vel,  made  a  motion  for  punishing  with  pains 
and  penalties  the  royalists  of  the  west,  the 
assembly  heard  him  with  patience  and  ap- 
probation propose  that  the  goods  and  es- 
tates of  the  revolters  (whom  he  qualified 
as  brigands,  priests,  and  royalists,)  siiould 
be  confiscated  ;  but  when  he  added,  that 
not  only  the  insurgents  themselves,  but 
their  relations  in  the  direct  line,  vvhether 
ascendants  or  descendants,  should  be  de- 
clared outlaws,  a  general  exclamation  of 
horror  drove  the  orator  from  the  tribune. 

After  a  battle  near  l,a  Roche  Serviere, 
which  cost  the  brave  La  Roche-Jac<iueleiii 
his  life,  the  remaining  chiefs  signed  a  ca- 
pitulation, by  which  tliey  disbanded  their 
ibllowers,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  at  the 
very  titnc  whe.i  holding  out  a  few  davg 
would  have  mada  them  acquainted  with  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Released  from  actual 
civil  war,  Napoleon  now  had  leisure  to  pre- 
pare for  the  external  conflict. 

The  means  resorted  to  by  the  French 
government,  which  we  have  already  allud- 
ed to,  had  enabled  Carnot  to  represent  the 
national  means  in  a  most  respectable  point 
of  view.  By  his  report  to  the  two  Cham- 
bers, he  stated,  that  on  1st  April  181 1,  the 
army  had  consisted  of  450,000  men,  who 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Bourbons  to  17.5,- 
000.  .Since  the  return  of  Napoleon,  the 
number  had  been  increased  to  375,000  com- 
batants of  every  kind  ;  and  before  the  1st 
of  August,  was  expected  to  amount  to  half 
a  million.  The  Imperial  Guards,  who  were 
termed  the  country's  brightest  ornament  in 


Fouche  in  his  Memoirs.  But  Napoleon  does  nut 
mention  Carnol's  interposition  to  prevent  Fouclii 
from  being  put  to  death  without  jirocess  of  law: 
"  You  miiy  shoot  Fouche  lo-d;iy,"  said  the  old 
Jncobin,  "  but  to-morrow  you  will  e<.ase  to  reigu. 
'I'he  jM-ople  of  the  Revolution  permit  you  to  re- 
tain the  throne  only  on  condition  you  respect 
their  liberties.  Tliey  account  Fo:Iche  one  of 
their  slrongnst  guarantees.  If  he  is  guilty,  hi 
must  l»e  legally  proceeded  ngainst."  Bui>nai).irlc, 
Ihetefore,  gaining  nu  proof  against  Fouolie  by  I  le 
mission  of  Fleury,  wa»  fain  to  shut  his  eyes  ir 
what  lie  saw  but  too  well 
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time  of  peace,  and  its  best  bulwark  in  time 
of  war,  were  recruited  to  the  number  of 
40,000  ;ncn. 

Stupendous  efforts  had  repaired,  the  re- 
port stated,  the  losses  of  the  artillery  dur- 
ing the  three  disastrous  years  of  ltil2,  1813, 
1814.  Stores,  ammunition,  arn^.s  of  every 
kind,  were  said  to  be  provided  in  abund- 
ance. The  remounting  of  the  cavalry  had 
been  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  I 
excite  the  surprise  of  every  one.  Finally, 
there  was,  as  a  body  in  reserve,  the  whole 
mass  of  Sedentary  National  Guards,  so  call- 
ed, because  they  were  not  among  the  chos- 
en bands  which  had  been  declared  move- 
able. But  the  bulk  of  these  were  either 
unlit  for  service,  or  unwilling  to  serve,  and 
could  only  be  relied  on  for  securing  the 
public  tranquillity.  Corps  of  Fedc-rates  had 
l.een  formed  in  all  the  districts  where  ma- 
terials could  be  found  of  v.luch  to  compose 
them. 

From  these  forces  Napoleon  selected  a 
grand  army  to  act  under  his  personal  or- 
ders. They  were  chf)sen  witli  great  care, 
and  the  preparation  of  their  materiel  was 
of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  dc- 
scr-ptiun.  The  numbers  in  gross  might 
amount  to  150,000;  as  great  a  number  of 
troops,  perhaps,  as  can  conveniently  move 
upon  one  plan  of  operations,  or  be  subject- 
ed to  one  Generalissimo  A  large  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  to  attain  the  exact  amount 
of  his  effective  force. 

Thus  prepared  for  action,  no  doubt  was 
made  tlat  Buonaparte  would  open  the  cam- 
paign, bv  assuming  offensive  operations. 
To  wait  till  the  enemy  had  assembled  their 
lull  force  on  his  frontier,  would  have  suited 
nt  ither  the  man  r.or  the  moment.  It  was 
most  agreeable  to  hissys<tem,  his  disposition, 
and  his  interest,  to  rusii  upon  some  separate 
army  of  the  allies,  surprise  them,  according 
to  his  own  ])hrase,  in  delict,  and,  by  its 
dispersion  or  annihilation,  give  courage  to 
France,  animate  her  to  fresh  exertions  in 
his  cause,  inlimidafc  the  confederated  pow- 
ers, and  gain  tmie  for  sowing  in  their  league 
the  seeds  of  disiinion.  Even  the  Royalists, 
whose  inter'-st  was  so  inimediat(.'ly  con- 
nected with  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte,  were 
dismayed  by  witnessing  his  gigantic  prep- 
arations, and  sadly  anticipated  victoi-ies  as 
the  first  result,  though  they  trusted  that, 
as  in  loll,  he  would  be  at  length  worn  out, 
by  force  of  numbers  and  reiterated  exer- 
tions. 

But  though  all  guessed  at  the  mode  of 
tactics  which  Napoleon  would  employ, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  point  on  which  his  first  exertions 
would  be  made  ;  and  in  general  it  was  au- 
P'lred,  that,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  Lisle, 
Valenciennes,  and  other  fortified  places  on 
.he  frontiers  of  Flanders,  his  first  real  at- 
tack, whatever  diversion  might  be  made 
plscwhere,  would  take  place  upon  Man- 
heim,  with  the  view  of  breaking  asunder  the 
Austrian  and  liussian  armies  as  they  were 
forming,  or  rather  of  attacking  them  s -pa- 
rat'.-ly,  to  prevent  their  communicatiini  in 
line.  If  he  should  succeed  in  thus  over- 
?.  b-elniing  the  advance  of '.lie*Austria:is  and 


Russians,  by  directing  his  main  force  to  this 
one  point,  before  they  were  fully  prepared, 
it  was  supposed  he  might  break  up  the  plan 
of  the  allies  for  this  campaign. 

But  Buonaparte  was  desirous  to  aim  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  most  enterprising  and 
venturous  of  the  invading  armies.  He  knew 
Blucher,  and  had  heard  of  Wellington  : 
lie  therefore  resolved  to  move  against  those 
generals,  while  he  opposed  walls  and  for- 
tified places  to  the  more  slow  and  cautioui 
advance  of  the  Austrian  general,  Schwart- 
zenberg,  and  trusted  that  distance  might 
render  ineffectual  the  progress  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

■\ccording  to  this  general  system,  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Haxo,  was, 
on  the  northern  side,  placed  in  a  complete 
state  of  defence,  bv  a  double  line  of  fortifi- 
cations, so  that,  if  the  first  were  forced,  the 
defenders  might  retire  within  the  second, 
instead  of  being  compelled,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  quit  the  heights  and  fall 
back  upon  the  city.  Montmartre  was  very 
strongly  for'ified.  The  southern  part  of 
the  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine 
was  only  covered  with  a  few  field-works : 
time,  and  the  open  character  of  the  ground 
pcriuitting  no  more.  But  the  Seine  itself 
was  relied  upon  as  a  barrier,  having  proved 
such  in  IS14. 

On  the  frontiers,  similar  precautions  were 
observed.  Entrenchments  were  construct- 
ed in  the  five  principal  passes  of  the  Vos- 
gesian  mountains,  and  all  the  natural  pass- 
es and  strongholds  of  Lorraine  were  put  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  The 
posts  on  the  inner  line  were  strengthened 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  fine  military 
position  under  the  walls  of  Lyons  was  im- 
proved with  great  expense  and  labour.  A 
t'te-de-ponl  was  erected  at  Brotteau  ;  a 
draw-bridge  and  barricade  protected  tlie 
suburb  la  Guillotiere  ;  redoubts  were  erect- 
ed between  the  Saonne  and  Rhine,  and  up- 
on the  heights  of  Pierre  Encise  a.id  the 
Quarter  of  Saint  .John.  Guise,  V'itri,  Sois- 
sons,  Chateau-Thierry,  Langres,  and  all  the 
towns  capable  of  any  defence,  were  render- 
ed as  strong  *as  posts,  palisades,  redoubts, 
and  field-works,  could  make  them.  The 
Russian  armies,  though  pressing  fast  for- 
ward, were  not  as  yet  arrived  upon  the  line 
of  operations  ;  and  Napoleon  doubtless 
trusted  that  these  impediments,  in  front  of 
the  .Austrian  line,  would  arrest  any  hasty 
advance  on  their  jjart,  since  the  well-known 
tactics  of  that  school  declare  against  leaving 
in  their  rear  fortresses  or  towns  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  however  insignificant  or 
sliahtly  garrisoned,  or  however  completely 
ihcv  might  be  masked. 

About  now  to  commence  his  operations. 
Napoleon  summoned  round  him  his  bes* 
ami  most  experienced  generals.  Sonlt,  late 
minister  of  warfor  Louis  XVIIL,  was  nam- 
ed major-general.  He  obeyed',  he  says,  not 
in  any  respect  ns  an  enemy  of  the  king,  but 
as  a  citizen  and  soldier,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  obey  whomsoever  was  at  the  head  of  the 
i:ovf>rnmeiit.  vs  tint  of  the  Vicir  of  Brav 
pybjected  him  in  sihostly  submission  to  each 
iiead  of  the  church  pro  tempore.     Ney  wa« 
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erdcred  to  repair  to  tlie  army  at  Lisle,  "if 
he  wislied,"  so  tiie  coniinand  was  express- 
ed, '•  to  witness  the  first  battle."'  Macdon- 
ald  was  strongly  solicited  to  accept  a  coin- 
mand,  but  declined  it  with  disdain.  Da- 
voust,  the  minister  at  war,  undertook  to  re- 
move his  scruples,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
what  h'.s  honour  required.  "  It  is  not  from 
you."  replied  the  .NIareschal,  "  that  I  am  to 
learn  sentiments  of  honour,"  and  persisted 
in  his  refusal.  D'Erlon,  Ueille,  V'andammc, 
Gerard,  and  Mouton  de  Lobau,  acted 
as  lieutenant-generals.  The  cav;ilry  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Grouchy, 
(whom  Napoleon  had  created  a  Marcschal.) 
Fajol.  E.Kcelmans,  Milhaud  and  Kellerman, 
were  his  seconds  in  command.  Flaliault, 
Dejean,  La  Bedoyerc,  and  other  officers  of 
distinction,  acted  as  the  Emperor's  aides- 
de-camp.  The  artillery  were  three  hun- 
dred pieces;  the  cavalry  approached  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men;  the  (niard  to 
the  same  number;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  army  amounted  in  eTective 
force  to  nearly  130,0ti0  soldiers,  in  the  most 
complete  state  as  to  arms  and  equipment, 
who  now  marched  to  a  war  whicli  they 
themselves  had  occasioned,  under  an  empe- 
ror of  their  own  making,',  and  bore  both  in 
their  hearts  and  on  their  tongues  the  senti- 
ments of  death  or  victory. 

For  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  fron- 
tier, during  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, Suchet  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  with 
directions  to  attack  Montmellian  a.s  soon  as 


possible  after  the  I4th  of  June,  wliich  day 
Buonaparte  had  fixed  for  the  conuncnce- 
ment  of  hostilities.  Masscna  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  Metz,  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  that  important  fortress,  and  the 
command  of  the  3d  and -Uh  divisions.  All 
preparations  being  tiius  made.  Napoleon  at 
length  announced  what  had  long  occupied 
his  secret  thoughts.  •'  1  go,"  he  said,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  his  carriage  t(*  join 
his  army,  "  I  go  to  measure  myself  with 
Wellington." 

But  although  Napoleon's  expressions 
were  those  of  confidence  and  defiance,  his 
internal  feelings  were  of  a  ditfcrent  com- 
plexion. '•  I  no  longer  felt,"  as  he  after- 
wards expressed  himself  in  his  exile,  ■'  that 
complete  confidence  in  final  success,  which 
accompanied  me  on  former  undertakings. 
Whether  it  was  that  I  was  getting  beyond 
the  period  of  life  when  men  are  usually  fa- 
voured by  fortune,  or  whether  the  impulse 
of  my  career  seemed  impeded  in  my  own 
eyes,  and  to  my  own  imagination,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  I  felt  a  depression  of  spirit.  For- 
tune, which  used  to  follow  my  steps  to 
load  me  w^ith  her  bounties,  was  now  a  se- 
vere deity,  from  whom  I  might  snatch  a 
few  favours,  but  for  wliicli  slie  exacted  se- 
vere retribution.  I  had  no  sooner  gained 
an  advaiitase  than  it  was  follow^ed  by  a  re- 
verse." With  such  feelings,  not  certainly 
unwarranted  by  the  circu:nstances  under 
which  the  campaign  was  undertaken,  nor 
disproved  by  the  event.  Napoleon  under- 
took his  shortest  and  last  campaign. 
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Wellington  and  lihicher  at  Brie. — British  Armij  concentrated  at  Quatre  Bras. — Na- 
poleon's  plan  of  attack. —  Rattle  of  J.igny,  and  defeat  of  Blucher  on  \Gth  June. — Ac- 
tion at  Qitatre  Bras  on  the  same  day — the  British  retain  possession  of  the  field.  —  lUu- 
chir  eludes  the  French  pursuit. — Xapoleon  joins  IVey. — Retreat  of  the  British  upon 
'Waterloo,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resolves  to  make  a  stand. — Localities  of  that 
celebrated  Field. 


The  triple  line  of  strong  fortresses  possess- 
ed by  the  French  on  the  borders  of  Belgium 
Fprved  Napoleon  as  a  curtain,  behind  which 
he  could  prepare  his  levies  and  unite  his 
fiirccs  at  pleasure,  without  any  possibility 
of  the  allies  or  their  generals  bemg  able  to 
observe  his  motions,  or  prepare  for  the  at- 
tack which  such  molio.is  indicated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  frontier  of  Belgium  was 
open  to  hid  observation,  and  he  knew  per- 
fectly the  general  disposal  of  the  allied 
forre. 

If  the  French  had  been  prepared  to  make 
their  meditated  attack  U|)ori  F'landers  in  the 
mnntti  of  May,  they  w<puld  have  found  no 
formidable  force  to  oppose  them,  .-is  at  that 
lime  the  armies  of  the  Prussian  general 
Kleist,  and  the  hereditrirv  Prince  of  Oransc, 
did  not,  in  all,  e.tceed  ."iOjOOO  men.  But  the 
return  of  Napoleon,  which  again  awakened 
the  war,  was  an  event  as  tolnlly  unexpect- 
ed in  France  as  in  Flinders,  anJ,  therefore, 


that  nation  was  as  much  unprepared  to  make 
an  attack  as  tiie  allies  to  repel  one.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  while  Napoleon  was  e.-:- 
erting  himself  to  collect  a  sufficient  army 
by  the  means  we  have  mentioned,  the  Uuke 
of  Wellington,  who  arrived  at  Brussels 
from  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  . April,  had 
leisure  to  carrison  and  supply  the  strong 
places  of  Ostend,  ,\ntwcrp,  and  Nieuport, 
which  the  French  had  not  dismantled,  and 
to  fortify  Ypres,  Tournay,  Mons,  and  .\lh. 
Ho  had  also  leisure  to  receive  his  rein- 
forcements from  England,  and  to  collect  the 
(Jerman,  Dutch,  and  Bclirian  contingents. 

Thus  collected  and  reinforced,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  army  might  contnii.  about 
thirty  thousand  English  troops.  They  were 
not,  however,  those  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war;  the  flower  of  which  had  been  de- 
spatched upon  the  American  expeditiim. 
Most  were  second  battalions,  or  re<;:menta 
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which  had  been  lately  filled  up  with  new 
recruits.  The  foreigners  were  fifteen  thou- 
Band  Hanoverians,  with  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man Lejiion,  eight  thousand  strong,  which 
liad  so  often  distinguished  itself  in  Spain  ; 
five  thousand  Brunsvvickers,  under  their 
gallant  Duke  ;  and  about  seventeen  tliou- 
sand  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Nassau  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Great  and  just  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  (iermans  ;  but  some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  the  steadiness  of  the  Bel- 
gian troops.  Discontents  had  prevailed 
among  them,  which,  at  one  period,  had 
broken  out  in  open  mutiny,  and  was  not 
subdued  without  bloodshed.  Most  of  them 
liad  served  in  the  French  ranks,  and  it  was 
feared  some  of  them  might  preserve  predi- 
lections and  correspondencies  dangerous  to 
the  geiveral  cause.  Buonaparte  was  under 
the  same  belief.  He  brought  in  his  train 
several  Belgian  officers,  believing  there 
would  be  a  movement  in  his  favour  so  soon 
as  he  entered  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
f'lemings  are  a  people  of  sound  sense  and 
feeling.  Whatever  jealousies  might  have 
been  instilled  into  them  for  their  religion 
■  and  privileges  under  the  reign  of  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  Dutch  sovereign,  these  were 
Bwalli^wed  up  in  their  apprehensions  for  the 
returning  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  Some  of 
these  troops  behaved  with  distingui.shed 
Valour  ;  and  most  of  them  supported  the  an- 
cient military  character  of  the  Walloons. 
The  Dutch  corps  were  in  general  enthu- 
siastically attached  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  Prussian  army  had  been  recruited  to 
its  highest  war-establishment,  within  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  Bujna- 
parte's  return  had  been  made  public,  and 
was  reinforced  in  a  manner  surprising  to 
those  who  do  not  reHect,  how  much  the 
resources  of  a  state  depend  on  the  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  enthusiastic  haired 
to  France,  founded  partly  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  injuries,  partly  on  that  of 
recent  success,  was  animated  at  once  by 
feelings  of  triumph  and  of  revenge,  and 
they  marched  to  tnis  new  war,  as  to  a  na- 
tional crusade  against  an  inveterate  enemy, 
Tvhom,  when  at  their  feet,  they  had  treated 
with  injudicious  clemency.  Blucher  was, 
however,  deprived  of  a  valuable  part  of  his 
aimy  by  the  discontent  of  the  Saxon  troops. 
A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  them, 
when  tlie  Congress  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  transferring  part  of  tlic  Saxon  do- 
minions to  Prussia;  much  bloodshed  had 
ensued,  and  it  was  judged  most  jiruilent 
fiiat  the  troops  of  Saxony  should  remain  in 
parrison  in  the  Cierman  fortresses. 

Prince  Blucher  arrived  at  Liege,  with 
the  Prussian  army,  which  was  concentrated 
r)n  the  Sanibre  and  Meuse  rivers,  occupy- 
ingsCharleroi,  Namur,  Givet,  and  Liege. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  covered  Brussels, 
where  he  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  com- 
municating bv  his  left  with  t!ie  right  of  the 
Prussians.  There  was  a  general  id(Ni  that 
fS'apoleon's  threatened  advance  would  take 
1  lace  on  Namur,  as  he  was  likely  to  find 
(cast  opposition  at  that  dismantled  city. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington's  first  corps,  un 
der  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  two  divisions 
of  British,  two  of  Hanoverians  and  twc- 
of  Belgians,  occupied  Lnghien,  Bran  le 
Comte,  and  Nivelles,  and  served  as  a  re- 
serve to  the  Prussian  division  under  Zie- 
then,  which  was  at  Charleroi.  The  second 
division,  commanded  by  Lord  Hill  includ- 
ed two  British,  two  Hanoverian,  and  one 
Belgian  divisions.  It  was  cantoned  at  Halle, 
Oudenarde,  and  Grammont.  The  reserve, 
und?r  Picton,  who,  at  Lord  Wellington's 
special  request,  had  accepted  of  the  situa- 
tion of  second  in  command,  consisted  of 
the  remainins  two  British  divisions,  with 
three  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  was  stationed 
at  Brussels  and  Ghent.  The  cavalry  occu- 
pied Grammont  and  Nieve. 

The  .\nglo-Belgic  army  was  so  disposed, 
therefore,  as  might  enable  the  divisions  to 
combine  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Prussians,  upon  the  earliest  authentic  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  being  put  in 
motion.  At  the  same  tune,  the  various 
corps  were  necessarily,  to  a  certain  degree, 
detached,  both  for  the  purfioso  of  being  mo  c 
easily  maintained,  (especially  the  cavalry.) 
and  also  because,  from  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing  in  what  direction  the  French 
Lmpcror  might  make  his  attack,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  such  an  extensive 
line  of  defence  as  to  be  prepared  for  his 
arrival  upon  any  given  point.  This  is  tbt 
necessary  inconvenience  attached  to  a  de- 
fensive position,  where,  if  the  resisting 
general  should  concentrate  his  whole  forces 
upon  any  one  point  of  the  line  to  J)e  de 
fended,  the  enemy  would,  of  course,  choosf 
to  make  their  assault  on  some  of  the  othe: 
points,  which  such  concentration  must  ne- 
cessarily leave  comparatively  open. 

In  the  inaantime,  Napoleon  in  person 
advanced  to  Vervins  on  I~th  June,  with  his 
Guaro,  who  had  marched  from  Paris.  The 
other  divisions  of  his  selected  Grand  Army 
had  been  assembled  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  whole,  consisting  cf  five  divisions. of 
infantry,  and  four  of  cavalry,  were  combin- 
ed at  Beaumont  on  the  IJlh  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  and  expe- 
dition which  showed  the  usual  genius  of 
their  commander.  Napoleon  reviewed  the 
troops  in  person,  reminded  them  that  the 
day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  great  victories 
of  Marengo  and  Fricdiand,  and  called  o« 
them  to  remember  that  the  enemies  whom 
they  had  then  defeated,  were  the  same 
which  were  now  arrayed  against  them. 
"  Are  tlicy  and  we,"  he  asked,  ''  no  longer 
the  same  men  ?"  The  address  produced 
the  strongest  elTcct  on  the  minds  of  the 
French  soldiery,  always  sensitively  alive  to 
military   and   national  glory. 

Upon  the  loth  June,  the  French  r.rmy 
was  in  motion  in  every  direction.  Theii 
advanced-guard  of  light  troops  swept  the 
western  bank  of  tiie  Sambre  clear  of  all  the 
allied  corps  of  observation.  They  then 
advanced  upon  Charleroi,  which  wns  well 
defended  by  the  Prussians  under  General 
Ziethen,  who  was  at  length  compelled  to 
retire  on  the  large  village  of  Gosselies. 
Here  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  second 
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division  of  the  French  army,  and  Ziethen 
was  compelled  to  take  tlie  route  of  Fieu- 
rus,  by  wnich  he  united  himself  with  the 
Prussian  force,  which  lay  about  the  villages 
of  Ligny  and  St.  .\mand.  The  Prussian 
general  had,  however,  obeyed  his  orders, 
by  making  such  protracted  resistance  as 
Crvve  time  for  the  al.inn  being  taken.  Li 
llie  attack  and  retreat,  he  lost  four  or  five 
gnus,  and  a  considerable  number  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

By  this  movement  the  plan  of  Napoleon 
was  made  manifest.  It  was  at  once  most 
scientific  and  adventurous.  His  numbers 
were  unequal  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  the 
armies  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  united, 
but  by  forcing  his  way  so  as  to  separate  the 
one  enemy  Irom  the  other,  he  would  gain 
the  advantage  of  acting  against  either  indi- 
vidually with  the  gross  of  his  forces  while 
he  could  spare  enougli  of  detached  troops 
to  keep  the  other  in  check.  To  accom- 
plish this  masterly  manoeuvre,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  push  onwards  upon  a  part  of  the 
British  advance,  which  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Qualre  Bras,  and  the  yet  more  ad- 
vanced post  of  Frasnes,  where  some  of  the 
Nassau  troops  were  stationed.  But  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  Napoleon's  forced  march- 
es had  in  some  measure  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  by  dispersing  his  forces 
80  much,  that  at  a  time  when  every  hour 
was  of  consequence,  he  was  compellp<l  to 
remain  at  Charleroi  until  his  wearied  and 
over-marched  army  had  collected. 

In  the  meantime,  Ney  was  detached 
against  Frasnes  and  Quatre  Bras,  but  the 
troops  of  Namur  kept  their  post  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th.  It  is  possible  the 
French  Mareschal  miglit  have  succeeded 
had  he  attacked  at  Frasnes  with  his  whole 
force  ;  but  hearing  a  cannonade  in  the  direc- 
tion of Fleurus,  (which  was  that  of  Ziethen's 
action,)  he  detached  a  division  to  support 
the  French  in  that  quarter.  For  this  exer- 
cise of  his  own  judgment,  instead  of  yield- 
ing precise  obedience  to  his  orders,  Ney 
w-as  reprimanded ;  a  circumstance  curi- 
ously contrasted  with  the  case  of  (irouchy, 
upon  whom  Napoleon  laid  the  whole  blame 
of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  because  he  did 
follow  his  orders  precisely,  and  press  the 
Prussians  at  Wavre,  instead  of  being  divert- 
ed from  that  object  by  the  cannonade  on 
his  left. 

The  mina?avre  meditated  by  Napoleon 
thus  failed,  though  it  had  nearly  been  suc- 
cessful, lie  continued,  however,  to  enter- 
tain the  same  purpose  of  dividing,  if  possi- 
ble, the  British  army  from  the  Prussians. 

The  British  general  received  intelligence 
of  the  advance  of  the  French,  at  Brussels, 
at  six  o'clf>ck  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
but  it  was  not  sufficient  certainly  to  enable 
him  to  put  his  army  in  motion,  on  an  occa- 
sion when  a  false  movement  mii^ht  have 
been  irretrievable  ruin,  .\bout  eleven  of 
the  same  night,  the  certain  accounts  reach- 
ed Brussels  that  the  advance  of  the  French 
was  upon  the  line  of  the  Sambre.  Rein- 
forcements were  hastily  moved  on  Qmtre 
Bras,  and  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  arrived 
there  in  person  at  an  earlv  hour  on  the 
Vot    II.  '02 


'  16th,  and  instantly  rode   from  that  position 
'  to  Brie,  where  he  had  a  meeting  with   Blu- 
cher.    It  appeared    at   this   time    that  the 
I  whole  French  force  was  about  to  be  direct- 
I  ed  against  the  Prussians. 
j      Blucher  was  prepared  to  receive   them. 
'Three   of  his  divisions,  to   the  number  of 
'  80,(XX)  men,  had  been  got  into  position  on  a 
I  chain  of  gentle  heights,  running  from  Brie 
j  to  Sombref;  in  front  of  their  line  lay  the 
villages   of  the    Greater    and    Lesser   St. 
'  Ainand,  as  also  that  of  Ligiiy,   ill  of  which 
'  were  strongly  occupied.    From  the  extrera- 
I  ity  of  his  riglit,  Blucher  could  communicate 
with  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras,  upon  which 
'  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  as  fast  as  dis- 
j  tancc  would  permit,  concentrating  his  ar- 
my.    The   fourth   Prussian   division,  being 
I  tliat  of  Bulow,  stationed  between  Liege  and 
I  Hainault,  was  at  too  great  a  distanje  to  be 
brought  up,  though  every  effort  was  made 
I  for  the  purpose.     Blucher  undertook,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Bu- 
low, to  receive   a  battle  in  this  position, 
trusting  to  the  support  of  the  English  army, 
who,  by  a  flank  movement  to  the  left,  were 
to  march  to  his  assistance. 

Napoleon  had.  in  the  meantime,  settled 
his  own  plan  of  battle.  He  determined  to 
leave  Ney  with  a  division  of  45,000  men, 
with  instrnctions  to  drive  the  English  from 
Qualrc  Bras,  ere  their  army  w.as  concen- 
trated and  reinforced,  and  thus  prevent 
their  co-operating  with  Blucher,  while  he 
himseli",  with  the  main  body  of  his  armv, 
attacked  the  Prussian  position  at  Fjigny. 
IVey  being  thus  on  the  French  left  wing  at 
Frasnes  and  Quatre  Bras,  and  Buonaparte 
on  the  right  at  Ligny,  a  division  under 
D'Erlon,  amounting  to  10.000  men,  served 
as  centre  of  the  army,  and  was  placed  nesr 
INIarchiennes,  from  which  it  might  march 
laterally  either  to  support  Ney  or  Na;)ole- 
on,  whichever  might  require  assistance. 
As  two  battles  thus  took  place  on  the  16th 
June,  it  is  necessary  to  take  distinct  notice 
of  both. 

That  of  Liany  was  the  principal  action. 
The  1- rench  I'.mperor  was  unable  to  con- 
centrate his  forces,  so  as  to  commence  the 
attack  upon  the  Prussians,  until  throe 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  it 
began  with  uncommon  fury  all  along  the 
Prussian  line.  After  a  continur-d  attack  of 
two  hours,  the  French  had  only  obtained 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  villatre  of  Saint 
.\mand.  The  position  of  tlie  Prussians, 
however,  was  thus  far  defective,  that  the 
main  part  of  their  army  being  drawn  .ip  on 
the  heights,  and  the  remainth^r  occupying 
villages  which  hay  at  tlioir  foot,  the  rein- 
forcements despatclied  to  the  latter  were 
necessarily  exposed  during  their  descent  to 
the  fire  from  the  French  artillery,  placed 
on  the  meadows  below.  Notwitiistanding 
this  disadvantage,  by  which  the  Prussians 
suffered  much,  Napoleon  thought  the  issue 
of  the  contest  so  doubtMil,  that  he  sent  for 
D'Erlon's  division,  which,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, was  stationed  near  Marchiennes 
half-way  betwixt  Quatre  Bras  ;ind  Ligny 
In  l)ic  meanwhile,  observing  thii  Bluf.her 
drew  his  reserves  together  on  St.  Anwnd, 
21 
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he  changed  his  point  of  attack,  and  directed  , 
all  his  force  against  Ligny,  of  which,  after  | 
a  desperate  resistance,  he  at  length  obtain-  j 
ed  possession.     Tlie  French  Guards,  sup- 
ported   by  their    heavy    cavalry,    ascended  I 
the  heiglits,  and  attacked  the  Prussian  po-  | 
sition  in  the  rear  of  Ligny.     The   reserves 
of  the  Prussian  infantry  having  been  des-  I 
patclied  to  St.  Amand,  Blucher  had  no  means 
of  repelling  this  attack,  save  by  his  cavalry. 
He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  charg- 
ed   in   the   most  determined  manner,  but 
without  success.     The   cavalry  of  Blucher 
were  forced  back  in  disorder. 

The  Prince  Mareschal,  as  he  directed 
the  retreat,  was  involved  in  one  of  the 
charges  of  cavalry,  his  horse  struck  down 
by  a  cannon-ihot,  and  he  himself  prostrated 
on  the  ground.  His  aid-de-camp  tljrew 
himself  beside  the  veteran,  determined  to 
Khare  his  fate,  and  had  the  precaution  to 
fiing  a  cloak  over  him  to  prevent  his  being 
recognized  by  the  French.  The  enemy's 
cuirassiers  passed  over  him,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  repulsed,  and  in  their  turn 
pursued  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  that  the 
gallant  veteran  was  raised  and  remounted. 
Blucher"s  death,  or  captivity,  at  that  event- 
ful moment,  might  have  had  most  sinister 
etfects  on  the  event  of  the  campaign,  as  it 
rnay  be  i'firly  doubted,  whetiier  anything 
short  of  his  personal  intluence  and  exertion 
could,  after  this  hard-fought  and  unfortu- 
nate day,  have  again  brought  the  Prussian 
army  into  action  on  the  eventful  18th  of 
June.  When  relieved,  and  again  mounted, 
Blucher  directed  the  retreat  upon  Tilly,  and 
achieved  it  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  continue  their  pursuit  beyond  the 
heights  which  the  Prussians  had  been  con- 
strained to  abandon. 

.Such  was  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  which 
the  Prussians,  as  Blucher  truly  said,  lost 
the  field,  but  not  their  honour.  The  vic- 
tory was  attended  with  none  of  those  deci- 
sive consequences  which  were  wont  to 
mark  the  successes  of  Buonaparte.  There 
•were  no  corps  cut  off  or  dispersed,  no  regi- 
ments which  fled  or  flung  down  their  arms, 
no  line  of  defence  forced,  and  no  perma- 
nent advantage  gained.  Above  all,  there 
was  not  a  man  who  lost  heart  or  courage. 
The  Prussians  are  believed  to  have  lost  in 
tliis  bloody  action  at  least  10,000  men;  the 
Moniteur  makes  the  number  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  1.5,000,  and  (General  (iourgaud, 
dissatisfied  with  this  liberal  allowance, 
rates  them  afterwards  at  no  less  than  -o,- 
000,  while  writing  under  Napoleon's  dicta- 
tion. The  loss  of  the  victors  was,  by  the 
official  accounts,  e'-.timated  at  3000  mi-n, 
which  ought  to  have  been  more  than  tri- 
pled. Still,  the  French  l',mperor  had  struck 
a  great  blow, — overpowered  a  stubborn  and 
inveterate  enemy,  and  opened  the  campaign 
with  favourable  auspicfj.  The  degree  of 
advantage,  however,  which  Napoleon  might 
have  derived  from  tlie  Prussian  retreat,  was 
greatly  limited  by  the  indifTcrenl  success 
:>[  Ney  against  the  forces  ot  Lord  VVcIling- 
lon.  Of  this  second  action  we  have  now 
\o  give  some  .account. 

Fiasncs  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Brit- 


ish, who,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  wera 
in  possession  at  Quatre  Bras,  a  point  of 
importance,  as  four  roads  diverge  from  it 
in  dilTcrent  directions;  so  that  the  British 
general  might  communicate  from  his  left 
with  the  Prussian  right  at  St.  Amand,  be-  ' 
sides  having  in  his  rear  a  causeway  open 
for  his  retreat.  On  the  left  of  the  cause- 
way, leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  is 
a  wood,  called  Bois  de  Bossu,  which,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  strongly 
contested  by  the  sharp-shooters  on  both 
sides,  but  at  length  carried  by  the  French, 
and  maintained  for  a  time  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  main  attack 
commenced,  but  was  repulsed.  The  Brit- 
ish infantry,  however,  and  particularly  the 
42d  Highlanders,  suffered  severely  from  an 
unexpected  charge  of  lancers,  whose  ap- 
proach was  hid  from  them  by  the  character 
of  the  ground,  intersected  with  hedges,  and 
covered  with  heavy  crops  of  rye.  Two 
companies  of  the  Highlanders  were  cut  olf, 
not  having  time  to  form  the  square  ;  the 
others  succeeded  in  getting  into  order,  and 
beating  off"  the  lancers.  Ney  then  attempt- 
ed a  general  charge  of  heavy  cavalry.  But 
they  were  received  with  such  a  galling  fire 
from  the  British  infantry,  joined  to  a  battery 
of  two  guns,  that  it  could  not  be  sustained; 
the  whole  causeway  vi-as  strewed  with  men 
and  horses,  and  the  fugitives,  who  escaped 
to  the  rear,  announced  the  loss  of  an  action 
which  was  far  from  being  decided,  consid- 
ering that  the  British  liad  few  infantry  and 
artillery,  though  reinforcements  of  both 
were  coming  fast  forward. 

The  French,  as  already  noticed,  liad. 
about  three  o'clock,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Bois  de  Bossu,  and  driven  out  the  Bel- 
gians. They  were  in  return  themselves 
expelled  by  the  British  Guards,  who  suc- 
cessfully resisted  every  attempt  made  by 
the  French  to  penetrate  into  the  wood  dur- 
ing the  day. 

As  the  English  reinforcements  arrived  in 
succession,  Maresch.al  Ney  became  desir- 
ous of  an  .addition  of  numbers,  and  sent  to 
procure  the  assistance  of  D'Erlon's  divis- 
ion, posted,  as  has  been  said,  near  Marchi- 
ennes.  But  these  troops  had  been  previ- 
ously ordered  to  succour  Buonaparte's  own 
army.  As  the  affair  of  Ligny  was,  howev- 
er, over  before  they  arrived,  the  division 
was  again  sent  back  towards  Frasnes  to  as- 
sist Ney  ;  but  his  battle  was  also  by  this 
time  over,  and  thus  D'F'.rlon's  troops  march- 
ed from  one  flank  to  the  other,  without  fir- 
ing a  musket  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras  terminated  with  the 
light.  The  British  retained  possession  of 
the  field,  which  they  had  maintained  with 
so  much  obstinacy,  because  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  conceived  that  Blucher  w'ould 
bo  able  to  make  his  ground  good  at  Ligny, 
and  was  consequently  desirous  that  the 
armies  should  retain  the  line  of  communi- 
cation which  they  had  occupied  in  the 
morning. 

But  the  Prussians,  evacuating  all  the  vil- 
l.igcs  which  thov  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ligny,  had  concentrated  their  for- 
ces to  retreat  upon  the  rirer  Dyle,  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Wavrc.  By  this  retrograde 
movement,  they  were  placed  about  six 
leagues  to  tiie  rear  of  their  t'ormer  position, 
and  had  united  themselves  to  Buiow's  di- 
vision, which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
affair  at  Ligny.  Blucher  had  eflected  this 
retreat,  not  only  without  pursuit  by  t!ie 
French,  but  witiiout  tlieir  knowing  for  some 
lime  in  what  direction  he  had  gone.' 

This  doubt  respecting  Bluclier's  move- 
ments occasioned  an  uncertainty  and  delay 
in  those  of  t'le  French,  which  was  al'ler- 
wards  attended  with  the  very  worst  conse- 
quences. Napoleon,  or  (Jencral  Gourgaud 
in  his  name,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  the  cause  of  this  delay  rested  with 
Mareschal  Grouchy,  on  whom  was  devolv- 
ed the  duty  of  following  up  the  Prussian 
retreat.  '•  If  Mareschal  (irouchy,"  says  the 
accusation,  "  had  been  at  W'avre  on  the  17th, 
and  in  communication  with  my  (Napoleon's) 
right,  Blucher  would  not  have  dared  seud 
any  detachment  of  his  army  against  me  on 
the  18th  ;  or  if  he  had,  i  would  have  de- 
stroyed them."  But  the  Mareschal  appears 
to  make  a  victorious  defence.  Grouchy 
says,  that  he  sought  out  the  Emperor  on  the 
iMglit  of  the  16th,  so  soon  as  the  Prussian 
retreat  commenced,  but  that  he  could  not 
see  him  till  he  returned  to  Fleurus  ;  nor 
did  he  obtain  any  answer  to  his  request  of 
obtaining  some  infantry  to  assist  his  cavalry 
in  following  Blucher  and  his  retreatins 
army,  excepting  an  intimation  that  he  would 
receive  orders  next  day.  He  stales  that  he 
went  again  to  head-quarters  in  'lie  morning 
of  the  17th,  aware  of  the  full  importance  of 
following  the  Prussians  closely  up,  but  that 
he  could  not  see  Buonaparte  till  half-past 
seven,  and  then  was  obliged  to  follow  him 
»o  the  field  of  battle  of  the  preceding  day, 
previous  to  receiving  his  commands.  Na- 
poleon talked  with  /arious  persons  on  dif- 
ferent subjects.  Without  giving  Grouchy 
any  orders  until  near  noon,  when  he  sud- 
denly resolved  to  send  the  Mareschal  with 
an  army  of  3:2,000  men,  not  upon  W'avre, 
for  he  did  not  know  that  the  Prussians  had 
taken  that  direction,  but  to  follow  Blusher 
wherever  he  might  have  gone.  I,astly, 
Grouchy  affirms  that  the  troops  of  (Jerard 
and  V'andamme,  who  wei-e  placed  under 
his  command,  were  not  ready  to  move  un- 
til three  o'clock.  Thus,,  according  to  the 
Mareschal's  very  distinct  narrative,  the  first 
orders  for  the  pursuit  were  not  given  till 
about  noon  on  the  17th,  and  the  troops  were 
not  in  a  capacity  to  obey  them  until  three 
h  lurs  after  they  were  received.  For  this 
delay  Grouchy  blames  Excelmans  and  Cie- 
rard,  who  commanded  under  him.  His 
corps,  at  any  rate,  was  not  in  motion  until  | 
three  o'clock  upon  the  I7th.  •  i 

Neither  could  his  m.irch,  when  begun, 
be  directed  with  certainty  on  Wavre. 
The  first  traces  of  the  Prussians  which  he 
could  receive,  seemed  to  intimate,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  retiring  towards 
Namnr,  which  induced  (irouchy  to  push 
*.he  pursuit  in  the  latter  direction,  and  oc- 
:asioned  the  loss  of  some  Ixiiirs.  h  roin  all 
these  concurring  reasons,  the  Mareschal 
BOWS  distinctly  that  he  cojld  not  have  at- 


tained Wavre  on  the  evening  of  (he  17th 
June,  because  he  had  no  orders  to  go  there 
till  noon,  nor  troops  ready  to  march  till 
three  o'clock;  nor  had  either  Napoleon  or 
his  general  any  foreknowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions of  Blucher,  which  might  induce  them 
to  believe  Wavre  was  the  true  point  of  his 
retreat.  It  was  not  till  he  found  tho  Eng- 
lish resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  Waterloo 
and  the  Prussians  determined  to  communi- 
cate with  them,  that  Napoleon  became 
aware  of  the  plan  arranged  betwixt  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  to  concentrate  the 
Prussian  and  English  armies  at  Waterloo. 
This  was  the  enigma  on  which  his  fate  de- 
pended, and  he  failed  to  solve  it.  But  it 
was  more  agreeable,  and  much  more  con- 
venient, for  Napoleon  to  blame  Grouchy, 
than  to  acknowledge  that  he  himself  had 
been  surprised  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  on 
the  18th. 

Meantime,  having  detached  Grouchy  to 
pursue  the  Prussians,  Napoleon  hiiasell' 
moved  laterally  towards  Frasnes,  and  there 
united  himself  with  the  body  commanded 
by*  Mareschal  Ney.  His  purpose  was  to 
attack  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he 
expected  still  to  find  in  the  position  of 
Qtiatre  Bras. 

But  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Duke, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  Prince 
Mareschal  Blucher's  retreat  to  Wavre, 
commeaced  a  retreat  on  his  part  towards 
Waterloo,  in  order  to  recover  his  communi- 
cation with  the  Prussians,  and  resume  the 
execution  of  the  plan  of  co-operation,  wliich 
had  been  in  some  degree  disconcerted  by 
the  sudden  irruption  of  the  French,  and 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ligny  by  the  Prus- 
sians. The  retreat  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  though  it  was  as 
usual  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Ligny 
spread  through  the  ranks,  and  even  the 
most  sanguine  did  not  venture  to  hope  that 
the  Prussians  would  be  soon  able  to  renew 
the  engagement.  The  weather  was  dread- 
ful, as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  but  this  so 
far  favoured  the  British,  by  rendering  the 
ploughed  fields  impracticable  for  horse,  so 
that  their  march  was  covered  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  flanlcs, 
and  the  operations  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  pursued  were  confined  to  the  cause- 
way. 

At  Genappe,  however,  a  sma'.l  town, 
where  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  river  Dyle 
can  only  bo  approached  by  a  confined  street, 
there  was  an  attack  on  the  British  rear, 
which  the  English  light  cavalry  were  una- 
ble to  repel ;  but  the  heavy  cavalry  being 
brought  up,  repulsed  the  French,  who  gave 
the  rear  of  the  army  no  farther  disturbance 
for  the  day. 

At  five  in  the  evening,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington arrived  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Waterloo,  which  he  had  long  before  fixed 
as  the  [losition  in  which  he  had  in  certain 
events  determined  to  make  a  stand  for  cov- 
eri'ig  Brussels. 

The  scene  of  this  celebrated  action  must 
be  fimiliir  to  most  readers,  either  from  de- 
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•cription  or  recollection.  The  English  ar- 
my occupied  a  chain  of  heights,  extending 
from  a  ravine  and  village,  termed  Merke 
Braine,  on  the  right  to  a  hamlet  called  Ter 
la  Haye,  on  the  left.  Corresponding  to  this 
chain  of  heights  there  runs  one  somewhat 
parallel  to  them,  on  which  the  French  were 
posted.  A  small  valley  w'inds  between  theni 
of  varioi-'s  breadtii  at  different  points,  but 
not  generally  exceeding  half  a  mile.  The 
declivity  on  either  side  into  the  valley  has 
a  varied,  but  on  the  whole  a  gentle  slope, 
diversified  by  a  number  of  undulating  ir- 
regularities of  ground.  The  field  is  cross- 
ed by  two  high-roads,  or  causeways,  both 
leading  to  Brussels, — one  from  Charleroi 
through  Quatra  Bras  and  Gcnappe,  by 
which  the  British  army  had  just  retreated, 
and  another  from  Nivelles.  These  roads 
traverse  the  valley,  and  meet  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  army.  The  farm-house 
of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  hamlet,  was  much 
closer  to  tl>e  rear  of  the  British  than  the 


latter.  On  the  Charleroi  causeway,  in  front 
of  liie  line,  there  is  another  farm-house, 
called  La  Haye  Sainte,  situated  nearly  at 
the  foot  of  the  declivity  leading  into  the 
valley.  On  the  opposite  chain  of  eminen- 
ces, a  village  called  La  Belle  Alliance 
gives  name  to  the  range  of  heights.  It  ex- 
actly fronts  Mont  St  Jean,  and  these  two 
points  formed  the  respective  centres  of 
the  French  and  English  positions. 

An  old-fashioned  Flemish,  villa,  called 
Goumont,  or  Hougomont,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley,  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens, offices,  and  a  wood,  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  of  tall  beech  trees.  Behind  tlie 
heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  the  ground  again 
sinks  into  a  hollow,  which  served  to  afford 
some  sort  of  shelter  to  the  second  line  of 
the  British.  In  the  rear  of  this  second  val- 
ley, is  the  great  and  extensive  forest  of 
Soignes,  through  which  runs  the  causeway 
to  Brussels.  On  that  road,  two  miles  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  army,  is  placed  the 
small  town  of  Waterloo. 
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ffapoleon's  expectation  that  the  Alliance  would  he  broken  up  in  case  of  his  defeating  the 
English  in  Belgium . —  The  English  army  take  up  their  grojtnd  on  11  th  June,  and 
the  French  next  morning. — Strength  of  the  two  armies. — Plajis  of  their  Generals. — 
The  Battle  ok  Waterloo  commenced  on  the  forenoon  of  the  I8lh  June. — French 
attack  directed  against  the  British  centre — shifted  to  their  right — charges  of  the  Cui- 
rassiers— and  their  reception. — Advance  of  the  Prussians. — A'ey's  charge  at  the  head 
of  the  Guards— His  repulse— and  Napoleon's  orders  for  retreat. —  The  victorious  Gen- 
erals meet  at  La  Belle  Alliance. — Behaviour  of  Napoleon  during  the  engagement. — 
Blucher's  pursuit  of  the  French. — Loss  of  the  British — of  the  French. — Napoleon's 
subsequejit  attempts  to  xmdervalue  the  military  skill  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an- 
swered.— His  xinjust  censures  of  Grouchy. —  The  notion  that  the  British  loere  on  the 
point  of  losing  the  battle  when  the  Pmssians  came  up  shoicn  to  be  erroneous. 


There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
in  a  .mere  military  question,  whether  the 
English  general  ought  to  have  hazarded  a 
battle  for  the  defence  of  Brussels,  or  wheth- 
er, fal\ing  back  on  the  strong  city  of  An- 
twerp, it  might  have  been  safer  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  were 
in  expectation.  But  in  a  moral  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  protecting  Brussels 
was  of  the  last  importance.  Napoleon  has 
declared,  that,  had  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  had  the  means  of  revolution- 
izing Belgium  ;  and  although  he  was  doubt- 
less too  sanguine  in  this  declaration,  yet 
unquestionably  the  French  had  many  par- 
tizans  in  a  country  Afhich  tliey  had  so  long 
possessed.  The  gaining  of  the  battle  of 
Ligny  had  no  marked  results,  still  less  had 
the  indecisive  action  at  Quutre  Bras  ;  but 
had  these  been  followed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  English  army  to  Antwerp,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Brussels,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  they  would  then  have  attain- 
ed the  rank  of  great  and  decisive  victories. 
Napoleon,  indeed,  pretended  to  look  to 
Btill  more  triumphant  results  from  such  a 
victory,  and  to  expect  nothing  less  than  the 
dissolution  of  the  iMiropcan  Alliance  as  the 
leward  of  a  decided  defeat  of  the  English 
in  Belgium.     So  long  as  it  was  not  men- 


tioned by  what  means  this  was  to  be  ac- 
complished, those  who  had  no  less  confi- 
dence in  Napoleon's  intrigues  than  his  mil- 
itary talents,  must  have  supposed  that  he 
had  already  in  preparation  among  the  for- 
eign powers  some  deep  scheme,  tending  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  their  alliance,  and 
ready  to  be  carried  into  action  when  he 
should  attain  a  certain  point  of  success. 
But  when  it  is  explained  that  these  exten- 
sive expectations  rested  on  Napoleon's 
belief  that  a  single  defeat  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  occasion  a  total  change 
of  government  in  England;  that  the  states- 
men of  the  Opposition  would  enter  into 
office  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  instantly 
conclude  a  peace  with  him;  and  that  the 
coalition,  thus  deprived  of  subsidies,  must 
therefore  instantly  withdraw  the  armies 
which  were  touching  the  French  frontier 
on  its  whole  northern  and  eastern  line, — 
Napoleon's  extravagant  speculations  can 
only  serve  to  show  how  very  little  he  must 
have  known  of  the  English  nation,  with 
which  he  had  been  fighting  so  long.  The 
war  with  France  had  been  prosecuted  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  though  many  of  these 
were  vcars  of  bad  success  and  defeat,  the 
nation  had  persevered  in  a  resistance  which 
terminated    at    last  in    complete   triumph. 
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The  national  opinion  of  ihe  great  General 
who  led  the  British  troops,  was  too  strong- 
ly rooted  to  give  way  upon  a  single  misfor- 
tune ;  and  the  event  of  the  campaign  of 
1814,  in  which  Napoleon,  repeatedly  victo- 
rinus,  was  at  length  totally  defeated  and 
dethroned,  would  have  encouraged  a  more 
fickle  people  than  the  English  to  continue 
the  war  notwithstanding  a  single  defeat, 
if  such  an  event  had  unhappily  occurred. 
The  Duke  had  the  almost  impregnable  for- 
trt  ss  and  sea-port  of  Antwerp  in  his  rear, 
and  might  have  waited  there  the  reinforce- 
ments from  .\merica.  Blucher  had  often 
shown  how  little  he  was  disheartened  Ly 
defeat ;  at  worst,  he  would  have  fallen  back 
on  a  Russian  army  of  200,000  men,  who  were 
advancing  on  the  Rhine.  The  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  if  gained 
by  the  P'rench  would  have  finished  the  war, 
must  be  abandoned  as  visionary,  whether 
we  regard  the  firm  and  manly  character  of 
the  great  personage  at  the  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish monarchy,  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  many  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Opposition  had 
joined  the  ministry  on  the  question  of  the 
war,  or  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
who  saw  with  resentment  the  new  irrup- 
tion of  Napoleon.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  any  success  gained  by  Napole- 
on in  this  first  campaign,  would  have  greatly 
added  to  his  influence  both  in  F'rance  and 
other  countries,  and  might  have  endangered 
the  possession  of  Flanders.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  resolved,  therefore,  to  protect 
Brussels,  if  possible,  even  by  the  risk  of  a 
general  action. 

By  the  march  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Water- 
loo, the  Duke  had  restored  his  communica- 
tion with  Blucher,  which  had  been  dislo- 
cated by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  to 
Wavre.  When  established  there,  Blucher 
was  once  more  upon  the  same  line  with  the 
British,  the  distance  between  the  Prussian 
right  flank,  and  the  British  Ifft,  being  about 
five  leagues,  or  five  leagues  and  a  half 
The  ground  which  lay  between  the  two  ex- 
treme points,  called  the  heights  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, was  exceedingly  rugged  and  wood- 
ed ;  and  the  cross-roads  which  traversed  it, 
forming  the  sole  means  of  communication 
between  the  English  and  Prussians,  were 
ilreadfullv  broken  np  by  the  late  lemiieptu- 
ous  weather. 

The  Duke  despatched  intelligence  of  his 
position  in  front  of  Waterloo  to  Prince 
Blucher  acquainting  him  at  the  same  time 
with  his  resolution  to  give  Napoleon  the 
battle  which  he  seemed  to  desire,  provid- 
ing the  Prince  would  afford  him  the  sup- 
port of  two  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army. 
The  answer  was  worthy  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  indomitable  old  man,  who  was  nev- 
er so  muchdisconcerted  by  defeat  as  to  pre- 
vent his  being  willing  and  ready  for  com- 
bat on  the  succeeding  day.  He  sent  for 
reply,  that  he  would  move  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  support,  not  with  two  divis- 
ons  only,  but  with  his  whole  army  ;  and 
that  he  asked  no  time  to  prepare  for  the 
■aovement,  longer  than  was  necessary  to 


supply  food  and  serve  out  cartridges  to  hia 
soldiers. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th,  when  the  British  came  on  the 
field,  and  took  up  their  bivouac  for  the  night 
in  the  order  of  battle  in  which  they  were"to 
fight  the  next  day.  It  was  much  later  be- 
fore Napoleon  reached  liie  heights  of  Belle 
.\lliance  in  person,  and  his  army  did  not 
come  up  in  full  force  till  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  Great  part  of  the  French  had  passed 
tiie  night  in  the  little  village  of  Genappe, 
and  Napoleon's  own  quarters  had  been  at 
the  farm-house  called  Caillou,  about  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

In  the  morning,  when  Napoleon  had 
formed  hi«  line  of  battle,  his  brother  Je- 
rome, to  whom  he  ascribed  the  possession 
of  very  considerable  military  talents,  com- 
manded on  the  left — Counts  Keille  and 
D'Erlon  the  centre — and  Count  Lobau  on 
the  right.  Mareschals  Soult  and  Ney  acted 
as  lieutenant-generals  to  the  Emperor.  The 
French  force  on  the  field  consisted  proba- 
bly of  about  73,000  men.  The  English  ar- 
my did  not  exceed  that  number,  at  the  high- 
est computation.  Each  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  Chief,  under  whom  they  had 
offered  to  defy  the  world.  .So  far  the  forc- 
es were  equal.  But  the  French  had  the 
very  great  advantage  of  being  trained  and 
experienced  soldiers  of  the  same  nation, 
whereas  the  English,  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  did  not  exceed  3j,000  ;  and 
although  the  German  Legion  were  veteran 
troops,  the  other  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand were  those  of  the  German  contin- 
gents, lately  levied,  unaccustomed  to  ac; 
together,  and  in  some  instances  suspected 
to  be  lukewarm  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  so  that  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  trust  more  to  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  than  could  not  possibly 
be  avoided.  In  Buonaparte's  mode  of  cal- 
culating, allowing  one  Frenchman  to  stand 
as  equal  to  one  Englishman,  and  one  Eng- 
lishman or  Frenchman  against  two  of  any 
other  nation,  the  inequality  offeree  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  side  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  British  army  thus  composed,  was 
divided  into  two  lines.  The  ri<;hl  of  the 
first  line  consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth 
English  divisions,  the  third  and  sixth  Hano- 
verians, and  the  first  corps  of  Belgians,  un- 
der Lord  Hill.  The  centre  was  composed 
of  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  Brunswickers  and  troops  of  Nassau, 
having  the  Ciuards,  under  (ieneral  Cooke, 
on  the  right,  and  the  division  of  General 
.■\lten  on  the  left.  The  lel't  wing  consisted 
of  the  divisions  of  Picton,  Lambert,  and 
Kempt.  The  second  line  was  in  most  in- 
stances formed  of  the  troops  deemed  least 
worthy  of  confidence,  or  which  had  sufler- 
ed  too  severely  in  the  action  of  the  I6th  to 
be  again  expo'scd  until  extremity.  It  was 
placed  behind  the  declivity  of  the  heights 
to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
cannonade,  but  sustained  much  loss  from 
shells  during  the  action.  The  cavalry  were 
stationed  in  the  rear,  distributed  all  along 
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the  line,  but  chiefly  posted  on  the  left  of  the 
centre,  to  the  east  ol"  tlie  Charleroi  cause- 
way. The  farm-liouse  of  La  Haje  Sainte, 
•.n  the  front  of  the  centre,  was  garrisoned, 
but  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  it  effec- 
tually for  defence.  The  viUa,  gardens,  and 
farm-yard  of  Hougoniont,  formed  a  strong 
advanced  post  towards  the  centre  of  the 
ri^ht.  Tiie  whole  British  position  formed 
a  sort  of  curve,  the  centre  of  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  the  extremities, 
particularly  on  their  right,  drawn  consid- 
erably backward. 

The  plans  of  these  two  great  generals 
were  extremely  simple.  The  object  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his  line 
of  defence,  until  the  Prussians  cominp;  up, 
should  give  him  a  decided  superiority  of 
force.  They  were  expected  about  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock;  but  the  extreme  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  detained  them  several  hours 
later. 

Napoleon's  scheme  was  equally  plain 
and  decided.  He  trusted,  by  his  usual  ra- 
pidity of  attack,  to  break  and  destroy  the 
British  army  before  the  Prussians  should 
arrive  on  the  field  ;  after  which,  he  calcu- 
lated to  have  an  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  Prussians,  by  attacking  them  on  their 
march  through  the  broken  ground  interpos- 
ed betwixt  them  and  the  British.  In  these 
expectations  he  was  the  more  confident, 
that  he  believed  Grouchy's  tbrce,  detached 
on  the  17th  in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  was  suf- 
ficient to  retard,  if  not  altogether  to  check, 
the  march  of  the  Prussians.  His  grounds 
for  entertaining  this  latter  opinion,  were, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  too  hastily 
adopted. 

Commencing  the  action  according  to 
his  usual  system,  Napoleon  kept  his  Guard 
in  reserve,  in  order  to  take  opportunity  of 
charging  with  them,  when  repeated  attacks 
of  column  after  column,  and  squadron  after 
squadron,  should  induce  his  wearied  ene- 
my to  show  some  sj  mptoms  of  irresolution. 
But  Napoleon's  movements  were  not  very 
rapid.  His  army  had  suffered  by  the  storm 
even  more  than  tiie  English,  who  were  in 
bivouac  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  June  ;  while  the  French  were  still  un- 
der march,  and  could  not  get  into  line  on 
the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance  until  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  of  the  18th.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  thus  some  leisure  to  take 
food,  and  to  prepare  their  arms  before  the 
action;  and  Napoh^tn  lost  several  hours 
ere  he  could  commence  the  attack.  Time 
was,  indeed,  inestimably  precious  for  both 
parties,  and  hours,  nay,  minutes,  were  of 
importance.  But  of  this  Napoleon  was  less 
aware  than  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  tempest,  which  hail  raged  with  tropi- 
cal violence  all  night,  abated  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  the  weather  continued  gusty  and 
stormy  during  the  whole  day.  Bctwixt'elev- 
en  and  twelve,  before  noon,  on  the  memo- 
rable 18th  June,  this  dreadful  and  decisive 
action  commenced,  witli  a  cannonade  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  instantly  followed 
by  an  attack,  coimn;u>dcd  by  Jerome,  on 
ihe   advanced   post   ol   Hougomont.      The 


troops  of  Nassau,  which  occupied  the  wood 
around  the  chateau,  were  driven  out  by  the 
French,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  as- 
sailants were  unable  to  force  the  house 
garden,  and  farm-offices,  which  a  party  of' 
the  Guards  sustained  with  the  most  daunt- 
less resolution.  The  French  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  precipitated  themselves 
in  numbers  on  the  exterior  hedge,  which 
screens  the  garden  wall,  not  perhaps  aware 
of  the  internal  defence  afforded  by  the  lat- 
ter. They  fell  in  great  numbo'o  on  this 
point  by  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  every  direction.  'J'he 
number  of  their  troops,  however,  enabled 
them,  by  possession  of  the  wood,  to  mask 
Hougoniont  for  a  time,  and  to  push  on  with 
their  cavalry  and  artillery  against  the  Brit- 
ish right,  which  formed  in  squares  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  fire  was  incessant,  but 
without  apparent  advantage  on  either  side. 
The  attack  was  at  length  repelled  so  far, 
that  the  British  again  opened  their  commu- 
nication with  Hougoniont,  and  that  impor- 
tant garrison  was  reinforced  by  Colonel 
Hepburn  and  a  body  of  the  Guards. 

Meantime,  the  fire  of  artillery  having  be- 
come general  along  the  line,  the  force  of 
the  French  attack  was  transferred  to  the 
British  centre.  It  was  made  with  the  most 
desperate  furv,  and  received  with  the  most 
stubborn  resolution.  The  assault  was  here 
made  upon  the  farm-house  of  Saint  Jean 
by  four  columns  of  infantry,  and  a  large 
mass  of  cuirassiers,  who  took  the  advance. 
The  cuirassiers  came  with  the  utmost  intre- 
pidity along  the  Gena|)pe  causeway,  where 
they  were  encountered  and  charged  by  the 
English  heavy  cavalry  ;  and  a  combat  was 
maintained  at  the  sword's-point,  till  the 
French  were  driven  back  on  their  own  posi- 
tion, where  they  were  protected  by  their 
artillery.  The  four  columns  of  French  in- 
fantry, engaged  in  the  same  attack,  forced 
tlieir  way  forward  beyond  the  farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  and,  dispersing  a  Belgian  regi- 
ment, were  in  the  act  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  the  British  position, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Brigade 
of  (ieneral  Pack,  brought  up  from  the  sec- 
ond line  by  (ieneral  Picton,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  brigade  of  British  heavy  cav- 
alry wheeled  round  their  own  infantry,  and 
attacked  the  French  charging  colunms  in 
flank,  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
checked  by  the  fire  of  the  musketry.  The 
results  were  decisive.  The  French  col- 
umns were  broken  with  great  slaughter, 
and  two  eagles,  with  more  than  2(HX)  men, 
were  made  prisoners.  Tlie  latter  were  sent 
instantly  oft'  for  Brussels. 

Tlie  British  cavalry,  however,  followed 
their  success  too  far.  They  got  involved 
amongst  the  French  infantry,  and  some  hos- 
tile cavalry  wliich  were  detached  to  sup- 
port them,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  In  tliis  part  of  the  ac 
tion,  the  galjant  General  Picton,  so  dis 
tinguished  for  enterprise  and  bravery,  met 
his  death,  as  did  General  Ponsonby,  whc 
commanded  the  cavalry, 

.Mioutthis  period  the  French  made  them- 
selves   masters   of  the    farm    of   La    Have 
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Sainte,  cutting  to  pieces  about  two  hundred 
Hanoterian  sharp-shooters,  by  whom  it  was 
most  gallantly  defended.  The  French  re- 
tained this  post  for  some  time,  till  they 
were  at  last  driven  out  of  it  by  shells. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  scene  of  con- 
flict again  shitted  to  the  right,  where  a  gen- 
eral attack  of  French  cavalry  was  made  on 
the  squares,  chiefly  towards  the  centre  of 
the  British  -'•'rUt.  or  between  that  and  the 
causeway.  Tn  y  came  up  with  the  most 
dauntless  resolution,  in  despite  of  iho  con- 
tinued fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
placed  in  front  of  the  line,  and  compelled 
the  artillerymen,  by  whom  they  were  serv- 
ed, to  retreat  within  the  squares.  The 
enemy  had  no  means,  however,  to  secure 
the  guns,  or  even  to  spike  them,  and  at 
every  favourable  moment  the  British  artil- 
lerymen sallied  from  their  place  of  refuge, 
again  manned  their  pieces,  and  lired  on  the 
assailants, — a  mantcuvrc  which  seems  pe- 
culiar to  the  British  service.*  The  cuiras- 
siers, however,  continued  their  dreadful 
onset,  and  rode  up  to  the  squares  in  the 
full  confidence,  apparently,  of  sweeping 
them  before  the  impetuosity  of  their 
charge.  Their  onset  and  reception  was 
like  a  furious  ocean  pouring  itself  against 
a  chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British 
squares  stood  unmoved,  and  never  gave 
fire  until  the  cavalry  were  within  ten  yards, 
when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses  galloped 
another,  and  the  cuirassiers  were  in  every 
instance  driven  back. 

The  French  authors  have  pretended,  that 
squares  were  broken,  and  colours  taken  ; 
but  this  assertion,  upon  the  united  testimo- 
ny of  every  British  officer  present,  is  a 
positive  untruth.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  fault  of  the  cuirassiers,  who  displayed 
an  almost  frantic  valour.  They  rallied 
ajrain  and  again,  and  returned  to  the  onset, 
till  the  British  could  recognize  even  the 
faces  of  individuals  among  their  enemies. 
Sr-c  rode  close  up  to  the  bayonets,  fired 
thoir  pistols,  and  cut  with  their  swords 
with  reckless  and  useless  valour.  Some 
stood  at  gaze,  and  were  destroyed  by  the 
musketry  and  artillery.     Some  squadrons, 

fiassing  through  the  intervals  of  the  first 
ine,  charged  the  squares  of  Belgians  post- 
ed there,  with  as  little  success.  .\t  length 
the  cuirassiers  suffered  so  severely  on  eve- 
ry hand,  that  they  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  attempt,  which  they  had  made  with 
such  intrepid  and  desperate  courage.  In 
tliis  unheard-of  struggle,  the  greater  part  of 
Jie  French  heavy  cavalry  were  absolutely 
destroyed.  Buonaparte  hints  at  it  in  his 
bulletin  as  an  attempt  made  without  orders, 
and  continued  only  by  the  desperate  cour- 


*  Baron  Miifflin;,  speaking  of  this  pociiliaritv, 
tajrs, — '•  The  Rngliali  artillery  have  a  rule  not  to 
remove  their  puns,  wliun  attacked  by  cavalry  in 
atlufensivo  ponition.  The  fielil-pieccs  are  worked 
till  the  last  moment,  and  the  men  then  throw  thom- 
lelvei  into  the  nearest  iquare,  bearing  ofC  the 
implements  they  use  for  serving  the  guns.  If  the 
attack  is  repulsed,  the  artillerymen  hurry  back 
to  their  pieces,  to  fire  on  the  retreating  enemy. 
This  is  an  e.xtremnly  laudable  practice,  if  the 
infantrv  be  properly  arranged  to  correspond 
with  it." 


age  of  the  soldiers  and  their  officers.  It  u 
certain,  that  in  the  destruction  of  this  noble 
body  of  cuirassiers,  he  lost  the  corps  which 
might  have  been  most  effectual  in  covering 
his  retreat.  After  the  broken  remains  of 
this  fine  cavalry  were  drawn  off,  the  French 
confined  themselves  for  a  time  to  a  heavv 
cannonade,  from  which  the  British  shelter- 
ed themselves  in  part  by  lying  down  on  the 
uround,  while  the  enemy  prepared  lor  an 
attack  on  another  quarter,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  different  manner. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock,  and  durinn 
this  long  succession  of  the  most  furious  at- 
tacks, the  French  had  gained  no  success, 
save  occupying  for  a  time  the  wood  around 
Hougomont,  from  which  they  had  been 
expelled,  and  the  farm  house  of  La  Haye 
i^ainte,  which  had  been  also  recovered. 
The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  had  suffer- 
ed very  severely,  but  had  not  lost  one  inch 
of  ground,  save  the  two  posts  now  regained. 
Ten  thousand  rnen  were,  however,  killed 
and  wounded  ;  some  of  the  foreign  regi- 
ments had  given  way,  though  others  had 
shown  the  most  desperate  valour.  And  the 
ranks  were  thinned,  both  by  the  actual  fugi- 
tives, and  by  the  absence  of  individuals, 
who  left  the  bloody  field  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  wounded,  and  some  of 
whom  might  naturally  be  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
turn to  so  fatal  a  scene. 

But  the  French,  besides  losing  about  15,- 
000  men,  together  with  a  column  of  pris- 
oners more  than  2000  in  number,  began 
now  to  be  disturbed  by  the  operations  of  the 
Prussians  on  their  risiht  flank  ;  and  the  se- 
cret of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  disclos- 
ing itself  by  its  consequences.  Blucher, 
faithful  to  his  engagement,  had,  early  in  the 
morning,  put  in  motion  Bulow's  division, 
which  had  not  been  engaged  at  Ligny,  to 
communicate  with  the  English  army,  and 
operate  a  diversion  on  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  the  French.  But  although  there 
were  only  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
between  Wavre  and  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
yet  the  march  was,  by  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, much  delayed.  The  rugged  face 
of  the  country,  together  with  the  state  of 
the  roads,  so  often  referred  to,  olfcred  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  Prussians,  especially  as  they  moved 
with  an  unusually  targe  train  of  artillery. 
A  fire,  also,  which  broke  out  in  Wavre,  on 
the  morning  of  the  I8th.  prevented  Bulow's 
corps  from  marching  through  that  town, 
and  obliged  them  to  pursue  a  circuitoas 
and  inconvenient  route,  .\fter  traversing, 
with  great  ditiiculty,  the  cross-roads  by 
(,'hapelle  Lambert,  Bulow,  with  the  4th 
Prussian  corps,  who  had  been  expected  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  about  II  o'clock, 
announced  his  arrival  by  a  distant  fire,  about 
half-past  four.  The  first  Prussian  c«rps, 
following  the  same  route  with  Bulow.  was 
yet  later  in  coming  up.  'I'he  second  divis- 
ion made  a  lateral  movement  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  fourth  and  first,  but  by  the 
hamlet  of  Chain,  nearer  to  the  English 
Hank.  The  Emperor  instantly  opposed  to 
Bulow.  who  appeared  long  before  the  oth 
ers,  the  6th   French  corps,  which   he  had 
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kept  in  reserve  for  that  service  ;  and  as 
only  the  advanced-guard  was  come  up,  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  PrussiaiiS  in 
check  for  the  moment.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond Prussian  corps  appeared  on  the  field 
elill  later  than  the  fourth.  The  third  corps 
had  put  themselves  in  motion  to  follow  in 
the  same  direction,  when  they  were  furi- 
ously attacked  by  the  French  under  Mares- 
chal  Grouchy,  who,  as  already  stated,  was 
detached  to  engage  the  attention  of  Blu- 
cher,  whose  whole  force  he  believed  he  had 
before  him. 

Instead  of  being  surprised,  as  an  ordina- 
ly  general  might  have  been,  witli  this  at- 
tack upon  his  rear,  Blucher  contented  him- 
self with  sending  back  orders  to  Thielman 
who  commanded  the  third  corps,  to  defend 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  upon  the  line 
of  the  Dyle.  In  the  meantime,  without 
weakening  the  army  under  his  own  com- 
mand, by  detaching  any  part  of  it  to  sup- 
port Tiiielman,  the  veteran  rather  hastened 
than  suspended  his  march  towards  the  field 
of  battle,  where  he  was  aware  that  the  war 
was  likely  to  be  decided  in  a  manner  so 
complete,  as  would  leave  victory  or  defeat 
on  every  other  point  a  matter  of  subordi- 
nate consideration. 

At  half-past  six,  or  thereabouts,  the  sec- 
ond grand  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
l)egan  to  enter  into  communication  with 
the  British  left,  by  the  village  of  Ohain, 
while  Bulow  pressed  forward  from  Cha- 
pella  Lambert  on  the  French  right  and 
rear,  by  a  hollow  or  valley  called  Frische- 
raont.  It  became  now  evident  that  the 
Prussians  were  to  enter  seriously  into  the 
battle,  and  with  great  force.  Napoleon  had 
still  the  means  of  opposing  them,  and  of 
achieving  a  retreat,  at  the  certainty,  how- 
ever, of  being  attacked  upon  the  ensuing 
day  by  the  combined  armies  of  Britain 
and  Prussia.  His  celebrated  Guard  had 
not  yet  taken  any  part  in  the  conflict,  and 
would  now  have  been  capable  of  affording 
him  protection  after  a  battle,  which  hither- 
to he  had  fought  at  disadvantage,  but  with- 
out being  defeated.  But  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  must  have 
pressed  on  his  mind  at  once.  He  had  no 
succours  to  look  for;  a  reunion  with  tlrou- 
chy  was  the  only  resource  which  could 
strengthen  his  forces ;  the  Russians  were 
advancing  upon  the  Rhine  with  forced 
marches;  the  Republicans  at  Paris  were 
agitating  schemes  against  his  authority.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  must  be  decided  on  that 
day,  and  on  that  field.  Surrounded  by  these 
ill-omened  circumstances,  a  desperate  ef- 
fort for  victory,  ere  the  Prussians  could  act 
efibctnally,  might  perhaps  yet  drive  the 
F.nglish  from  their  position  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  venture  on  this  daring  experiment. 

About  seven  o'clock.  Napoleon's  Guard 
were  formed  in  two  columns,  under  his  own 
eye,  near  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  of  La 
Belle  Alliance.  They  were  put  under  com- 
mand of  the  dauntless  Noy.  Buonaparte 
told  the  soldiers,  and  indeed  imposed  the 
Fame  fiction  on  their  commander,  that  the 
I'russians  whom  tliey  saw  on  the  right  were 
•etrcating  before    Groucliy.      Perhaps   he 


might  himself  believe  that  this  was  true. 
The  Ciuard  answered  for  the  last  time,  with 
shouts  of  Vive  VEmperexir,  and  moved  res 
olutely  forward,  having  for  their  support 
four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserve, 
who  stood  prepared  to  protect  the  advance 
of  their  comrades.  A  gradual  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  English  line  of  battle,  in 
consequence  of  the  repeated  repulse  of  the 
French.  .Advancing  by  slow  degrees,  the 
right,  which,  at  tlic  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, presented  a  segment  of  a  convex  cir- 
cle, now  resembled  one  that  was  concave, 
the  extreme  right,  which  had  been  thrown 
back,  being  now  rather  brought  forward,  so 
that  tlieir  fire  both  of  artillery  and  infantry 
fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  French,  who  had 
also  to  sustain  that  v.hich  was  poured  on 
their  iVont  from  the  heights.  The  British 
were  arranged  in  a  line  of  four  men  deep, 
to  meet  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
French  Guard,  and  poured  upon  them  a 
storm  of  musketry  which  never  ceased  an 
instant.  The  soldiers  fired  independently, 
as  it  is  called  ;  eacli  man  loading  and  dis- 
charging his  piece  as  fast  as  he  could.  At 
length  tlie  British  moved  forward,  as  if  to 
close  round  the  heads  of  the  columns,  and 
at  the  same  time  continued  to  pour  their 
shot  upon  the  enemy's  flanks.  The  French 
gallantly  attempted  to  deploy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  the  discharge.  But  in 
their  eflbrt  to  do  so,  under  so  dreadful  a 
fire,  they  stopt,  staggered,  became  disor- 
dered, were  blended  into  one  mass,  and  at 
length  gave  way,  retiring,  or  rather  flying, 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  This  was  the  last 
elfort  of  the  enemy,  and  Napoleon  gave  or- 
ders for  the  retreat ;  to  protect  which,  he 
had  now  no  troops  left,  save  the  last  four 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  had 
been  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  attacking 
columns.  These  threw  themselves  into 
squares,  and  stood  firm.  But  at  tliis  mo- 
ment the  Duke  of  Wellington  commanded 
the  whole  British  line  to  advance,  so  that 
whatever  the  bravery  and  skill  of  these 
gallant  veterans,  they  also  were  thrown  in- 
to disorder,  and  swept  away  in  the  general 
rout,  in  spite  of  the  cllbrts  of  Ney,  who, 
having  had  his  horse  killed,  fought  sword  in 
hand,  and  on  foot,  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
till  the  very  last.  That  Mareschal,  whose 
military  virtues  at  least  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged, bore  personal  evidence  against  two 
circumstances,  industriously  circulated  by 
the  friends  of  Napoleon.  (3iie  of  these  fic- 
tions occurs  in  his  own  bulletin,  which 
charges  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  a  panic 
fear,  brought  about  by  the  treachery  of 
some  unknown  persons,  who  raised  the  cry 
of,  "  Saiive  qui  peul."  Another  figment, 
greedily  credited  at  Paris,  bore,  that  the  four 
battalions  of  Old  Guard,  the  last  who  main- 
tained the  semblance  of  order,  answered  a 
summons  to  surrender,  by  the  magnani- 
mous reply,  "  The  Guard  can  die,  but  can- 
not yield."  And  one  edition  of  the  story 
adds,  that  thereupon  the  battalions  made  a 
half  wheel  inwards,  and  discharged  their 
muskets  into  each  others  bosoms,  to  save 
themselves  from  dying  by  the  hands  of  the 
English.     Neither  t'le   original  reply,  nor 
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the  pretended  self-sacrifice  of  ttie  Guard, 
have  the  slightest  foundation.  Carabrone, 
in  whose  mouth  the  speccli  was  placed, 
gave  up  his  own  sword,  and  remained  pris- 
oner ;  and  the  military  conduct  of  the 
French  Guard  is  better  eulogised  by  the 
undisputed  truth,  that  they  fought  to  ex- 
tremity, with  the  most  unyielding  constan- 
cy, than  by  imputing  lo  them  an  act  of  regi- 
mental suicide  upon  the  lost  held  of  battle. 
Every  attribute  of  brave  men  they  have  a 
just  right  to  claim.  It  is  no  compliment  lo 
ascribe  to  them  that  of  madmen.  Whether 
the  words  were  used  by  C.imbrone  or  no, 
the  Guard  well  deserved  to  have  them  in- 
scribed on  their  monument. 

Whilst  this  decisive  movement  took 
place,  Bulow,  who  had  concentrated  his 
troops,  and  was  at  length  qualified  to  act  i-n 
force,  carried  the  villDge  of  Planchenoit  in 
the  French  rear,  and  was  now  tiring  so 
close  on  their  right  wing,  that  tiic  cannon- 
ade annoyed  the  British  who  were  in  pur- 
suit, and  was  suspended  in  consequence. 
.Moving  in  oblique  lines,  tiie  British  and 
Prussian  armies  came  into  cont.act  with 
each  other  on  the  heights  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  celebrated  the  vic- 
tory wii'h  loud  shouts  of  mutual  congratu- 
lation. 

The  French  army  was  now  in  total  and 
inextricable  confusion  and  rout;  and  when 
the  victorious  generals  met  at  the  farm- 
house of  La  Belle  Alliance,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Prussians,  who  were  fresh  in  com- 
parison, should  follo-.v  up  the  chase,  a  dutv 
for  which  the  British,  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  battle  of  eight  hours,  were  total- 
ly inadequate. 

During  the  whole  action,  Napoleon  main- 
tained the  utmost  serenity.  lie  remained 
on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  .Alliance,  keep- 
ing pretty  near  the  centre,  from  which  he 
had  a  full  view  of  the  field,  which  does  not 
exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  He 
expressed  no  solicitude  on  the  fate  of  the 
battle  for  a  long  lime,  noticed  the  behav- 
iour of  particular  regiments,  and  praised  the 
English  several  times,  always,  however, 
talking  of  them  as  an  assured  prey.  When 
forming  his  Guard  for  the  Li.st  fatal  effort. 
he  descended  near  them,  half  down  the 
causeway  from  La  Belle  Alliance,  to  be- 
stow upon  them  what  proved  his  parting 
exhortation.  He  watched  intently  their 
progress  with  a  spyglass,  and  refused  lo 
listen  to  one  or  two  aids-de-cainp,  who  at 
that  momeiU  came  from  the  right  to  inform 
him  o.'the  appearance  of  the  Prussians.  At 
length,  on  seeing  the  attacking  columns 
stagger  and  become  confused,  his  counte- 
nance, said^our  informer,  became  pale  as 
that  of  a  corpse,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
•'They  are  mingled  together,"  he  said  to 
his  attendants,  "All  is  lost  for  the  pres- 
ent," and  rode  off  the  field  ;  not  stopping 
or  taking  refreshment  till  he  reached  (;har- 
leroi,  where  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  a 
meadow,  and  occupied  a  tent  which  had 
been  pitched  for  his  accommodation.* 


•  Our  informer  on   these  points,  wan  Lncoiite,  a 
Fkmiali  peasant,  who  was  co.-npelleil  to  act  as 


Meantime  the  pursuit  of  his  discomfited 
army  was  fullowed  up  by  Blucher,  with  the 
most  determined  perseverance.  He  accel- 
cr.ated  the  march  of  the  Prussian  advanced 
guard,  and  despatched  every  man  and  horse 
of  his  cavalry  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive French.  .\t  (ienappe  they  attempted 
something  like  defence,  by  barricadnig  the 
bridge  and  streets  ;  but  the  Prussians  forc&d 
them  in  a  moiiiont,  and  although  the  Frfnch 
were  sutliciently  numerous  for  resistance, 
their  disorder  was  so  irremediable,  and  their 
moral  courage  was  so  absolutely  quelled  for 
the  moment,  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
slauglitered  like  sheep.  They  were  driven 
from  bivouac  to  bivouac,  without  exhibiting 
even  the  shadow  of  their  usual  courage. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  guns  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  a  like  number  tak» 
en  by  the  Prussians  in  course  of  the  pursuit. 
The  latter  obtained  possession  also  of  all 
Napoleon's  bairgage,  and  of  his  carriage, 
where,  amongst  many  articles  of  curiosity, 
was  I'ouiid  a  proclamation  intended  to  be 
made  public  at  Brussels  the  next  dav. 

The  lofs  on  the  British  side  during  ttiis 
dreadful  battle  was,  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, no  user  of  exaggerated  expressions, 
truly  termed  it,  immciise.  One  hmuirecl 
olhcers  slain,  live  hundred  wounded,  innny 
of  them  to  death,  fifteen  thousand  men  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  (independent  of  the  Prus- 
sian loss  at  Wavrc.)  threw  half  Rritain  into 
mourning.  Many  officers  of  distinction 
fell.  It  required  all  the  glory,  and  all  the 
solid  advantages,  of  this  immortal  dav,  lo 
reconcile  the  mind  to  the  high  price  at 
which  it  was  purchased.  The  (Command- 
er-in-chief, compelled  to  be  on  every  point 
of  danger,  was  repeatedly  in  the  greatest 
jeopardy.  Only  the  Duke  himself,  and  one 
gentleman  of  his  numerous  staff,  escaped 
unwoundcd  in  horse  and  person. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  guess  at 
the  extent  of  the  French  loss.  Besides 
those  who  fell  in  the  battle  and  Hight,  great 
numbers  deserted.  We  do  not  believe, 
that  of  75,000  men,  the  half  were  ever  again 
collected  under  arms. 

Having  finished  our  account  of  this  mem- 
orable action,  wc  are  led  to  notice  the  com- 
munications and  criticisms  of  Napoleon 
himself  on  t'  e  subject,  partly  as  illustrative 
of  the  narrative,  but  much  more  as  indicat- 
ing his  own  char.acter. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
dictated  by  Napoleon  lo  Gourgaud,  so  se- 
verely exposed  by  General  Grouchy  as  a 
mere  military  romance,  full  of  gratuitous 
suppositions,  misrepresentations,  and  abso- 
lute falsehoods,  accuses  the  subordinate 
generals  who  fought  under  Buonaparte  of 
having  greatly  degenerated  from  their  ori- 
ginal character.  Ney  and  Grouchy  are 
particularly  aimed  at;  the  former  by  name, 
the  latter  by  obvious  implication.  It  is  said 
they  had  lost  that  energy  and  enterprising 

Duonaparte'ii  •^iiiile,  remained  with  liim  diirini,'  the 
whole  .iclion,  and  accompanied  him  to  Charleroi 
He  seemed  a  shrewd  sensible  man  in  his  viay,  and 
told  liis  story  with  tlie  utmost  simplicity.  Th« 
author  saw  him,  ond  heard  his  imrrutivo  vtrj 
shortly  aflef  the  action. 
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genius  by  which  they  had  formerly  been 
distinguished,  and  to  whicli  France  owed 
her  triumphs.  'J'hey  had  become  timorous 
and  circumspect  in  all  their  operations; 
and  although  tlieir  personal  bravery  re- 
mained, their  greatest  object  was  to  com- 
promise tliemselves  as  little  as  possible. 
This  general  remark,  intended,  of  course, 
to  pave  the  way  for  transferring  from  the 
Em|eror  to  his  lieutenants  the  blame  of 
tlie  miscarriage  of  the  campaign,  is  both  un- 
just and  ungrateful.  Had  they  lest  energy, 
who  struggled  to  the  very  last  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  long  after  the  Emperor  had  left 
the  field  1  Was  Grouchy  undecided  in  his 
operations,  who  brought  his  own  division 
Safe  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  him  by  a  victorious  army,  three 
limes  the  amount  of  his  own  in  numbers  ? 
Biith  these  officers  had  given  up,  for  tlie 
sake  of  Napoleon,  the  rank  and  appoint- 
ments which  they  might  have  peacefully 
Dome  under  the  Bourbons.  Did  it  indicate 
the  reluctance  to  commit  themselves,  with 
which  they  arc  charged,  that  they  ventured 
on  the  decided  step  of  joining  his  desperate 
career,  not  only  abandoning  all  regard  to 
their  interest  and  their  safety,  but  com- 
promising their  character  as  men  of  loyalty 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  and  exposing 
themselves  to  certain  death,  if  the  Bour- 
bons should  be  successful  ?  Those  wlio 
fight  v''»h  the  cord  around  tiieir  neck,  which 
was  uecidedly  the  case  with  Cirouchy  and 
Ney,  must  have  headed  the  forlorn  hope  ; 
and  is  it  consistent  with  human  nature,  in 
Bucli  circumstances,  to  believe  that  they, 
whose  fortune  and  safety  depended  on  the 
victory,  personally  brave  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  be,  should  have  loitered  in  the 
rear,  when  their  fate  was  in  the  balance  ? 

He  who  was  unjust  to  his  own  followers, 
can  scarce  be  expected  to  be  camlid  to- 
wards an  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
has,  upon  all  occasions,  been  willing  to 
render  the  military  character  of  Napoleon 
that  justice  which  a  generous  mind  is  scru- 
pulously accurate  in  dispensing  to  an  adver- 
sary, and  has  readily  admitted  that  the  con- 
duct of  Buonaparte  and  his  army  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  support  of  their  high  reputation.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  victor  can  afiord  to 
bestow  praise  on  the  vanquished,  but  that  it 
requires  a  superior  degree  of  candour  in  the 
vanquished  to  do  justice  to  the  conqueror. 
Napoleon,  at  any  rate,  does  not  seem  to 
have  attained,  in  this  particular,  to  the  pitch 
of  a  great  or  exalted  mind,  since  both  he 
and  the  various  persons  whom  he  employed 
as  the  means  of  circulating  his  statements, 
concur  in  a  very  futile  attempt  to  excuse 
the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  by  a  set  of  apolo- 
gies founded  \i\  a  great  degree  upon  mis- 
representation. The  reader  will  find  tiiose 
scientifically  discussed  in  a  valuable  article 
in  the  Appendix.*  But  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry, at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  take 
some  notice  of  them  here  in  a  popular  form. 

*  Viile  nn  ncronnt  of  tlie  action  of  Waterloo, 
equ'illy  iiiti'lli^'ible  ami  scinntifie,  drawn  np  by 
Capliin  Pringlo  of  tlio  Arlillery,  wliicli  will  am- 
,ily  s>  ipply  the  (lelicieuciea  of  our  narrative 


The  allegations,  which  are  designed  ic 
prove  the  incapacity  of  the  British  General, 
and  to  show  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
only  lost  by  a  combination  of  extraordinary 
fatalities,  may  be  considered  in  their  order. 
The  first,  and  most  frequently  repeated, 
is  the  charge,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  the  15th,  was  surprised  in  his  canton- 
ments, and  could  not  collect  his  army  fast 
enough  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  this  his  (irace 
would  have  been  doubtless  highly  censura- 
ble, if  Napoleon  had,  by  express  informa- 
tion, or  any  distinct  movement  indicative 
of  his  purpose,  shown  upon  which  point  he 
meant  to  advance.  But  the  chivalrous 
practice  of  fixing  a  field  of  combat  has  been 
long  out  of  date  ;  and  Napoleon,  beyond  all 
generals,  possessed  the  art  of  masking  his 
own  movements,  and  misleading  his  enemy 
concerning  the  actual  point  on  which  he 
meditated  an  attack.  The  Duke  and  Prince 
Blucher  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  provide 
for  the  concentration  of  their  forces  upon 
different  points,  according  as  Buonaparte's 
selection  should  be  manifested;  and  in  or- 
der to  be  ready  to  assemble  their  forces  up- 
on any  one  position,  they  must,  by  spread- 
ing their  cantonments,  in  some  degree  de- 
lay the  movement  upon  all.  The  Duke 
could  not  stir  from  Brussels,  or  concentrate 
his  forces,  until  he  had  certain  information 
of  those  of  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
French  statesman,  who  had  promised  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  Buonaparte's 
campaign,  contrived  by  a  trick  of  policy  to 
evade  keeping  his  word.*  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  the  talent  and  activity  displayed  by 
Buonaparte,  who,  if  he  could  have  brought 
forward  his  whole  army  upon  the  evening 
of  the  loth  of  June,  might  probably  have 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  meditated 
junction  of  Blucher  and  Wellington.  But 
the  celebrated  prayer  for  annihilation  of 
time  and  space,  would  be  as  little  reasona- 
ble in  the  mouth  of  a  general  as  of  a  lover, 
and,  fettered  by  the  limitations  against 
whicli  that  modest  petition  is  directed, 
Buonaparte  failed  in  bringing  forward  in  due 
time  a  sufficient  body  of  forces  to  carry  all 
before  him  at  Quatre  Btas;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from 
the  same  obstacles  of  time  and  space,  could 
not  assemble  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  Ney 
before  him,  and  enable  him  to  advance  to 
the  support  of  Blucher  during  the  action  of 
Ligny.t 

*  Tills  was  Fouc.he,  who  seoms  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  secret  correspondence  with  all  and  sundry 
of  the  belligerenl  powers,  while  he  was  Minister 
of  Police  under  Napoleon.  In  his  Memoirs,  he  is 
inad(!  to  boast  that  he  contrived  to  keep  his  word 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellinslon,  by  sendingthe  plan  of 
Buonaparte's  campaign  by  a  female,  a  Flemish 
postmistress,  whom  he  laid  wait  for  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  caused  to  be  arrested.  Tlius  he 
kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 

And  broke  it  to  the  sense. 
This  story,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  Is  true. 
One  of  the  marvels  of  our  times  is  how  Fonche,  af- 
ter having  been  the  main-spring  of  such  a  eompli-' 
cation  of  plots  and  counterplots,  revolutionary  ami 
counter-revoUitionary  intrigues,  contrived  after  all 
to  die  in  his  bed. 

t  Some  people  have  been  silly  enough  to  conside* 
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The  clioice  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  is 
also  charged  against  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  an  act  of  weak  judgment ;  because, 
Although  possessed  of  all  the  requisites  for 
nuintainiag  battle  or  pursuing  victory,  and 
above  all,  of  the  facilities  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  Prussian  army,  it  had  not.  ac- 
cording to  the  Imperial  critic,  the  means  of 
afl'ording  security  in  case  of  a  retreat,  since 
there  was  only,  one  communication  to  the 
re.Tr — that  by  the  causeway  of  Brussels,  the 
rest  of  the  position  being  screened  by  the 
forest  of  Soignes,  in  front  of  which  the 
British  army  was  formed,  and  through 
which,  it  is  assumed,  retreat  was  impossi- 
ble. 

Taking  the  principle  of  this  criticism  as 
iccurate,  it  may  be  answcrnd,  that  a  gener- 
al would  never  halt  or  light  at  all,  if  he  were 
•o  refuse  combat  on  every  other  save  a  tield 
of  battle  which  possessed  all  the  various 
excellencies  which  may  be  predicated  ol" 
one  in  theory.  The  commander  must  con- 
sider whether  the  ground  suits  his  present 
exigencies,  without  looking  at  other  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  less  pressing  at 
the  lime.  Generals  have  been  known  to 
choose  by  preference  the  cround  from  which 
theie  could  be  :io  retiring;  like  invaders 
who  burn  their  ships,  as  a  pledge  that  they 
will  follow  their  enterprise  to  the  last.  And 
although  provision  for  a  safe  retreat  is  cer- 
tainly in  most  cases  a  desirable  circum- 
stance, yet  it  has  been  dispensed  with  by 
good  generals,  and  by  none  more  frequent- 
ly than  by  ?S^apoleon  himself.  Was  not  the 
battle  of  Essling  fought  without  any  possi- 
ble mode  of  retreat  save  the  frail  brid^tes 
over  the  Danube  ! — W'ns  not  that  of  VVa- 
gram  debated  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
— And,  to  complete  the  whole,  did  not  Xa- 
poleon,  while  censuring  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  fighting  in  front  of  a  forest,  him- 
self enter  upon  conflict  with  a  defile  in  his 
rear,  formed  by  the  narrow  streets  and  nar- 
rower briuge  of  Genappe,  by  which  alone, 
if  defeated,  he  could  cross  the  Dyle  ? — It 
might,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  chose  a  positioji  from 
which  retreat  was  difficult,  he  must  have 
considered  the  necessity  of  retreat  as  un- 
likely, and  reckoned  with  confidence  on 
being  able  to  make  good  his  stand  until  the 
Prussians  should  come  uj)  to  join  him. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  question  ; 
fi>r  the  English  general-officers  unite  in  con- 
sidering the  forest  of  Soignes  as  a  very  ad- 
vantageous feature  in  the  field  ;  and,  far 
frim  apprehending  the  least  inconvenience 
from  its  existence,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

iho  Duke  of  Wcllin»ton'g  being  gurpri^td  as  a 
ihing  in'li<<puta>>lc,  Ixjciiuse  tli«  news  of  the  French 
advance  first  rcafliuil  hitn  in  n  ball-room.  It  must 
be  suppostil  that  lliose  good  nicn'K  idoa  of  war  is, 
■.hat  a  general  should  sit  sentinel  with  his  triin- 
2lieun  in  hij  hand,  like  a  Htatuc  in  the  midst  of  n 
city  niarkel-plarn,  until  the  tidings  come  which 
call  him  to  the  field. 

Free  is  his  heart  who  for  hiii  country  fights  ; 
Ho  on  I  he  eve  of  hattle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure — swci>test  then, 
W'lien  diinger  to  the  luKlicr's  soul  emlears 
The  human  joy  thai  never  may  return. 

Houe'*  Douglas 


regarded  it  as  affording  a  position,  wliich,  if 
his  first  and  second  line  had  been  unhappi 
ly  forced,  he  might  have  nevertheless  made 
good  against  the  whole  French  army.  'I'he 
hamlet  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  in  front,  affords 
an  excellent  key  to  the  position  of  an  army 
compelled  to  occupy  the  forest.  The 
wood  itself  is  everywhere  passable  for  men 
and  horses,  the  trees  being  tall,  and  without 
either  low  boughs  or  underwood  ;  and,  sin- 
gular as  the  discrepancy  between  the  opin- 
ions of  distinguished  soldiers  may  seem, 
we  have  never  met  an  Knglish  officer  who 
did  not  look  on  the  forest  of  Soignes  as 
afi'ordiiig  an  admirable  position  for  making 
a  final  stand.  In  support  of  their  opinion, 
they  refer  to  the  defence  of  the  Rois  do 
Bossu,  near  Qnatrc  Bras,  against  the  reite- 
rated attacks  of  iMarcschal  iVey.  This  im- 
peachment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may 
therefore  be  set  aside,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  British  warfire.  .Ml  that 
can  be  ad. led  is,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
national  Inbits  and  manners  may  render  a 
position  advantageous  to  soldiers  of  one 
country,  which  is  perilous  or  destructive  to 
those  of  another. 

The  next  subject  of  invidious  criticism 
is  of  a  nature  so  sii-.gular,  that,  did  It  not 
originate  with  a  great  man,  in  pecnliir  cir- 
cumstances of  adversity,  it  might  be  almost 
termed  ludicrous.  Napoleon  expresses 
himself  as  dissatisfied,  becauie  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  common  and  vulgar  proceed- 
ing of  downright  fighting,  and  by  no  special 
manoeuvres  or  peculiar  display  of  military 
art  on  the  part  of  the  victor.  But  if  it  can 
afford  any  consolation  to  those  who  cherish 
his  fame,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  Napoleon 
fell  a  victim  to  a  scheme  of  tactic-^  early 
conceived,  and  persevered  in  under  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men, 
would  have  occasioned  its  being  abandon- 
ed ;  resumed  after  events  which  seemed  so 
adverse,  that  nothing  save  dauntless  cour- 
age and  unlimited  confidence  could  have 
enabled  the  chiefs  to  proceed  in  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  carried  into  execution,  without 
Napoleon's  being  able  to  penetrate  fhe  pur- 
pose of  the  allied  generals,  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  his 
army  ;  that  he  fell,  in  short,  by  a  grand  plan 
of  strategie,  worthy  of  being  compared  to 
that  of  any  of  his  own  admirable  campaigns. 

To  prove  what  we  have  said,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  natural  bases 
and  points  of  retreat  of  the  Prussian  and 
English  armies  were  different ;  the  former 
being  directed  on  M.aestricht,  the  other  on 
Antwerp,  where  each  expected  their  rein- 
forcements. Regardless  of  this,  and  with 
full  confidence  in  each  other,  the  Prince 
Mareschal  Blucher,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, agreed  to  act  in  conjunction  against 
the  French  army.  The  union  of  their  forc- 
es, for  which  both  were  prepared,  was  des- 
tined to  have  taken  place  at  Ligny,  where 
the  Duke  designed  to  have  supported  the 
Prussians,  and  where  Bluelier  hazarded  an 
action  in  expectation  of  his  ally's  assist- 
ance. The  active  movements  of  Napoleon, 
and  fhe  impossibility  of  the  English  force 
beine  sufflciently  concentrated  at  Qu'atre 
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Bras  to  fiflord  the  means  of  overpowering 
Ney  and  the  force  in  their  front,  prevented 
their  making  a  lateral  march  to  relieve 
Blucher  at  that  critical  period.  Otherwise, 
the  parts  of  the  bloody  drama,  as  afterwards 
acted,  would  have  been  reversed,  and  the 
British  army  would  have  moved  to  support 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  as  the  Prussians 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  British  it  Waterloo. 
Napoleon  had  tlie  merit  of  disconcerting 
this  plan  for  the  time;  but  he  did  not,  and 
could  not,  discover  that  the  allied  generals 
retained,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  the  same  purpose  which  they  had 
adopted  on  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  imagined,  as  did  all  around  him, 
that  Blucher  must  retreat  on  Namur,  or  in 
such  a  direction  as  would  effectually  accom- 
plish a  separation  betwixt  him  and  the  Eng- 
lish, as  It  was  natur.d  to  think  a  defeated  ar- 
my should  approach  towards  its  own  resourc- 
es, instead  of  attempting  further  offensive 
operations.  At  all  events.  Napoleon  was  in 
this  respect  so  much  mistaken,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  if  Blucher  did  retire  on  the  same 
line  with  the  English,  the  means  which  the 
Prussian  retained  for  co-operating  with  his 
allies  were  so  limited,  and  (perhaps  he 
might  think)  the  spirit  of  the  general  so 
subdued,  that  Mareschal  Grouchy,  with  32,- 
000  men,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
whole  Prussian  force  in  check.  The  Mares- 
chal was  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
spatclied  much  too  late,  without  any  other 
instructions  than  to  follow  and  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Prussians.  Misled  by  the 
demonstration  of  Blucher,  he  at  first  took 
the  road  to  Namur,  and  thus,  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  lost  time,  which  was  in- 
conceivably precious. 

Buonaparte's  subsequent  accounts  of  this 
action  blame  Mareschal  Grouchy  for  not 
discovering  Blucher's  real  direction,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  and  for 
not  obeying  orders  which  were  never  given 
to  him,  and  which  could  not  be  given,  be- 
cause Napoleon  was  as  ignorant  as  the 
Mareschal,  that  Blucher  had  formed  the 
determination  at  all  events  to  unite  himself 
with  Wellington.  This  purpose  of  acting  in 
co-operation,  formed  and  persevered  in,  was 
to  the  French  Emperor  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  he  was  destroyed  because  he 
could  not  discover  it.  Indeed  he  ridiculed 
even  the  idea  of  such  an  event.  One  of 
his  officers,  according  to  Baron  Muflling, 
having  hinted  at  the  mere  possibility  of  a 
junction  between  the  Prussian  army  and 
that  of  Well'ington,  he  smiled  contemptu- 
ously at  the  thought.  "  The  Prussian  ar- 
my," he  said,  "  is  defeated — it  cannot  rally 
for  three  days— I  have  7,5,000  men,  the 
Knglish  only  50,000.  The  town  of  Brus- 
sels awaits  me  with  open  arms.  The  Eng- 
lish Opposition  waits  but  for  my  success  to 
raise  their  heads.  Then  adicii  subsidies, 
and  farewell  coalition  !"  In  like  manner, 
Napoleon  frankly  acknowledged,  while  on 
board  the  Norlluimborland.  that  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  meant  to 
fight,  and  therefore  omittcil  to  reconnoitre 
khe  ground  with  sudlcieiit  accuracy.  It  is 
well  known,  that  when  he  observed  tlicm 


still  in  their  position  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  them,  then, 
these  English  !" 

It  was  half-past  eleven,  just  about  the 
time  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  commen- 
ced, that  Grouchy,  as  already  hinted,  over- 
took the  rear  of  the  Prussians.  A  strong 
force,  appearing  to  be  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  army,  lay  before  the  French 
Mareschal,  who,  from  the  character  of  the 
ground,  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
numbers,  or  of  discovering  the  fact,  that 
three  divisions  of  Blucher's  army  were  al- 
ready on  the  march  to  their  right,  through 
the  passes  of  Saint  Lambert;  and  that  it 
was  only  Thielman's  division  which  re- 
mained upon  the  Dyle.  Stili  less  could  he 
know,  what  could  only  be  known  to  the 
Duke  and  Blucher,  that  the  English  were 
determined  to  give  battle  in  the  position  of 
Waterloo.  He  heard,  indeed  a  heavy  can- 
nonade in  that  direction,  but  that  migh 
have  proceeded  from  an  attack  on  the  Brit- 
ish rear-guard,  the  Duke  being,  in  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  French  army,  in  full 
retreat  upon  Antwerp.  At  any  rate,  the 
Mareschal's  orders  were  to  attack  the  ene- 
my which  he  found  before  him.  He  could 
not  but  remember,  that  Ney  had  been  rep- 
rimanded for  detaching  a  part  of  his  force 
on  the  IGlh,  in  consequence  of  a  distant 
cannonade  ;  and  he  was  naturally  desirous 
to  avoid  censure  for  the  self-s.ime  cause. 
Even  if  Napoleon  was  seriously  engaged 
with  the  English,  it  seemed  the  business  of 
(irouchy  to  occupy  the  large  force  which 
he  observed  at  Wavre,  and  disposed  along 
the  Dyle,  to  prevent  their  attempting  any- 
thing against  Napoleon,  if,  contrary  to  prob- 
ability, the  Emperor  should  be  engaged  in 
a  general  battle.  Lastly,  as  Grouchy  was 
to  form  his  resolution  under  the  idea  of 
having  the  whole  Prussian  force  before  him, 
which  was  estimated  at  80,000  men,  it 
Would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
tach from  an  army  of  32,000  any  considera- 
ble body,  to  the  assistance  of  Napoleon  j 
and  in  attacking  with  such  inadequate  num- 
bers, he  showed  his  devotion,  at  the  risk  of 
being  totally  destroyed. 

He  engaged,  however,  in  battle  without 
any  hesitation,  and  attacked  the  line  of  the 
Prussians  along  the  Dyle  on  every  accessi- 
ble point;  to  wit,  at  Wavre,  at  the  mill  of 
Bielge,  and  at  the  village  of  Limale.  The 
points  of  attack  were  desperately  defended 
by  the  Prussians  under  Thielman,  so  that 
tirouchy  could  only  occupy  that  part  of 
Wavre  which  was  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Dyle.  About  four  o'clock,  and  consequent- 
ly when  the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  nearly  decided,  Cirouchy  received  from 
Mareschal  Soiilt  the  only  order  which 
reached  him  during  the  day,  requiring  hinj 
to  manmuvre  so  as  to  unite  himself  to  tlie 
right  flank  of  the  Emperor,  but  at  the  same 
time  acquainting  hiin  with  the  (false)  intel- 
ligence, that  the  battle  was  gained  upon  the 
line  of  Waterloo.  A  postscript  informed 
Grouchy,  that  Bulow  was  appearing  upon 
iVapoleon's  right  Hank,  and  that  if  he  could 
come  up  with  speed,  he  would  take  the 
Prussian  yZagran^c  delicto. 
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These  orders  were  quite  intelligible.  But 
twp  things  were  necessary  to  their  bein;^ 
carried  into  execution.  First,  tho.l  tiroucliy 
should  get  clear  of  Thiclinan,  the  enumv 
with  which  he  was  closely  engaged,  anil 
who  would  not  fail  to  pursue  the  Frcncli 
Marcsclial  if  he  retreated  or  moved  to  liis 
left  flank,  without  hiving  repulsed  him. 
.Secondly,  it  was  indispensable  he  should 
piss  the  small  river  Dylc,  defended  by 
J'hielman's  division,  since  the  road  leading 
tiirfush  the  woods  of  Chapelle  Lambert, 
was  that  by  which  he  could  best  execute 
l:is  march  towards  Waterloo.  Groucliy  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  force  the  Dylc,  but 
he  could  not  succeed  till  night,  and  then 
but  partially  :  for  tlie  Prussians  continued 
to  hold  the  ii.ill  of  Bielge,  and  remained  in 
force  within  a  cannon-shot  of  Grouchy's  po- 
Eition. 

In  the  morning,  the  IMareschal,  anxious 
to  learn  with  certainty  the  fate  of  Napole- 
on, though  believing,  according  to  .Souk's 
letter,  tliat  he  was  victoriou.«,  sent  out  re- 
connoitring parties.  When  he  learned  the 
truth,  he  commenced  a  retreat  which  he 
.conducted  with  such  talent,  that  though 
closely  pursued  by  the  Prussians,  then  in 
all  the  animation  of  triumph,  and  though 
sustaining  considerable  loss,  he  was  enabled 
to  bring  Ins  corps  unbroken  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  Weighing  all  those  circumstan- 
ces, it  appears  that  Buonaparte  had  no  right 
t)  count  upon  the  assistance  of  Groucliy, 
fir  loss  to  throw  censure  on  that  general  for 
not  coming  to  his  assistance,  since  he  scru- 
p>^lously  obeyed  the  orders  he  received  ; 
and  when  at  four  o'clock,  that  of  attacking 
ai'.d  pressing  the  Prussian  rear  was  qualified 
ay  the  directions  of  Soult,  to  close  up  to 
Punnaparte'a  right  wing,  Grouchy  was  en- 
piged  in  an  obstinate  engagement  with 
Thieltnan,  whom  he  must  necessarily  de- 
fu.it  before  he  could  cross  the  Dyle  to  ac- 
coaiplish  the  junction  proposed. 

The  movement  of  Blucher,  therefore, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  courage  and  judgment, 
s;nce  the  Prince  Mareschal  left  one  divis- 
i'>n  of  his  army  to  maintain  a  doubtful  on- 
eet  against  Grouchy,  and  involved  himself 
with  tlic  other  three  in  that  flank  move- 
in-nt  through  the  woods  of  Saint  Lambert, 
by  which  he  paid  with  interest  the  debt 
which  he  owed  Napoleon  for  a  similar 
inuvcment,  previous  to  the  affair.'?  of  Cham- 
peaubert  and  Montmirail,  in  1814. 

The  same  system  which  placed  Blucher 
i.i  motion,  required  that  the  Duke  of  VVel- 
hrigton  should  maintain  his  position  by  con- 
tiiiing  himself  to  a  strictly  defensive  con- 
test. The  British,  as  they  were  to  keep 
their  places  at  all  risks,  bo  on  no  tempta- 
tion of  partial  success  were  they  to  be  in- 
duced to  advance.  Every  step  which  they 
might  have  driven  the  French  backward, 
b-;fore  the  coming  up  of  the  Prussians  would 
have  been  a  disadvant.age  as  far  as  it  went, 
since  the  object  w.as  not  to  beat  the  enemy 
hy  the  efforts  of  the  English  only,  which,  in 
the  state  of  the  two  armies,  might  only  have 
Amonnted  to  a  repulse,  but  to  detain  them 
in  tiie  position  of  La  Belle  .Mliancc,  until 
the    army    of  Blucher  should    come    up. 


When  Napoleon,  therebre,  olijects  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
lUtli,  that  he  did  not  manceuvre  in  the  time 
of  action,  he  objects  to  the  very  circum- 
stance which  rendered  the  victory  of  the 
d.iy  so  decisive.  He  was  himself  decoyed 
into,  and  detained  in  a  position,  until  his 
destruction  was  rendered  inevitable. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  assertion  with 
almost  all  the  French,  and  some  English 
I  writers,  that  the  English  were  on  the  point 
of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force 
j  came  up.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  The 
French  had  attacked,  and  the  British  bad 
j  resisted,  from  past  eleven  until  near  seven 
I  o'clock;  and  though  the  battle  was  mott 
I  bloody,  the  former  had  gained  no  advan 
j  tage  save  at  the  wood  of  Hougomont,  and 
the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Saintc  ;  both 
they  gained,  but  speedily  lost.  Baron  Muf- 
fling has  given  the  most  explicit  testimony, 
'■  th;it  the  battle  could  have  afforded  no  fa- 
vourable result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 
Prussians  had  never  come  up."  He  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  an  unquestionable  judge, 
and  willing,  doubtless,  to  carry  the  imnie- 
iliate  glory  acquired  by  his  countrymen  en 
this  memorable  occasion,  and  in  which  he 
had  a  large  personal  stake,  as  high  as  truth 
and  honouswill  permit.  At  the  time  when 
Napoleon  made  the  last  elfurt,  Billow's 
troops  were  indeed  upon  the  field,  but  had 
not  made  any  physical  impression  by  their 
weapons,  or  excited  any  moral  dread  by 
their  appearance.  Napoleon  announced  tc 
all  his  Guard,  whom  he  collected  and  form- 
ed for  that  final  exertion,  that  the  Prussians 
whom  they  saw  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
French  of  Grouchy's  army.  He  himself, 
perhaps,  had  that  persuasion  ;  for  tlie  fire 
of  Grouchy's  a-ti!lery,  supposed  to  bo  a 
league  and  a  half,  but  in  reality  nearly  three 
leagues  distant,  was  distinctly  heard  ;  and 
some  one  of  Napoleon's  suite  saw  the 
smoke  from  the  heights  above  Wavre. 
"  The  battle,"  he  said,  "  is  won  ;  we  must 
force  the  English  position,  and  throw  them 
upon  the  defiles. — AUons!  La  Garde  en 
avant  !"*  .Accordingly,  they  then  made 
the  attack  in  the  evening,  when  they  were 
totally  repr.lsed,  and  chased  bark  upon,  and 
beyond,  their  own  position.  'I'hus,  before 
the  Prussians  came  into  serious  action. 
Napoleon  had  done  his  utmost,  and  had  not 
a  corps  remaining  in  order,  excepting  four 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard.  It  cannot  be 
therefore  said  that  our  allies  afforded  the 
British  army  protection  from  an  enemy  that 
was  totally  disorganized  ;  but  that  for  which 
flio  Prussians  no  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
Britain  and  of  Europe,  is  the  generous  and 
courageous  confidence  with  which  they 
marched  at  so  many  risks  to  assist  in  the 
action,  and  the  activity  and  zeal  with  which 
they  completed  the  victory.     It  is  univer- 


*  He  jnvo  the  samp  explanation  wlipn  on  Jtoara 
ofthn  Northumberland.  General  Gourmand  hat. 
iii.-ir.cnrtttcly  stated  that  the  Empftror  I. Ad  mistak- 
en the  coip<i  or  Bulow  for  that  of  Grouchy.  Na- 
p<ileon  explained  that  ihi'' was  not  the  case,  hut 
that  he  had  opposed  a  ^iifTii-iciit  force  to  Ihose  Prus- 
siaiis  whom  lie  giw  in  the  fluid,  and  oricliidod  ihll 
Grouchy  was  cloai.ig  up  on  lliuir  flank  and  rear. 
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sally  acknowledged,  that  the  British  army, 
exhausted  by  so  long  a  conflict,  could  not 
nave  availed  themselves  of  the  disorder  of 
their  enemy  at  its  conclusion;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
dexterity  and  rapidity  with  which  the  Prus- 
Eiaiis  conducted  the  pursuit.  The  laurels 
of  Waterloo  must  be  divided, — the  British 
won  the  battle,  the  Prussians  achieved  and 
rendered  available  the  victory.* 


•  Baron  Muffling's  account  of  the  British  army 
must  interest  our  readers  : — "  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  all  Europe,  an  army  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  actual  field  of  hattle.  That  is  to  say, 
an  army  in  which  military  instruction  is  entirely 
directed  to  tliat  point,  as  its  exclusive  ohject.  The 
English  soldier  is  strongly  formed  and  well-fed, 
and  nature  has  endowed  him  with  much  courage 
and  intrepidity.  He  is  accustomed  to  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  is  very  well  armed.  The  infantry  op- 
poses with  confidence  the  attack  of  cavalry,  and 
ehows  more  indifference  than  any  other  European 
army  when  attacked  in  the  flank  or  rear.  These 
qualities  explain  w  hy  the  English  have  never  been 
defeated  in  a  pitched  field  since  they  were  coni- 
maniled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  troops  in  Eu- 
rope less  experienced  than  the  English  in  the  light 
service  and  in  skirmishes  ;  accordingly,  they  do 
uol  practise  that  service  themselves.   The  English 


army  in  Spain  formed  the  standing  force  roun< 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  rallied.  Ths 
Duke  of  Wellington  acted  wisely  in  reserving  hij 
English  troops  for  regular  battles,  and  in  keeping 
up  that  idea  in  his  army. 

"  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  country  is  worthy  of  en- 
vy which  possesses  an  army  consisting  entirely  of 
grenadiers,  that  army  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
experience  great  disadvantage  if  forced  to  combat 
unassiste<".  against  an  able  general,  who  under- 
stands their  peculiarities,  and  can  avoid  giving 
them  battle  excepting  on  advantageous  ground. 
However,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  English 
will  seldom  make  war  on  the  continent  without  al- 
lies, and  it  appears  their  system  is  establis.'ied  on 
that  principle.  Besides,  such  an  army  as  the  Eng- 
lish is  most  precious  for  those  they  may  act  with, 
as  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  modftrn  art  of  war 
is  to  form  an  army  for  pitched  battles. "  The  Ba- 
ron adds  in  a  note  upon  the  last  sentence, — "  The 
people  who  inhabit  other  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  are  not  come  to  the  same  state  of  civilization 
with  us,  afford  a  proof  of  this.  Most  of  ihem 
know  better  tlian  Europeans  how  to  fight  man  to 
man,  but  can  never  attain  the  point  of  gaining  a 
battle  over  us.  Discipline,  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
word,  is  the  fruit  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion."— Hisloirede  la  Cauipiirne  de  I'Jlrmic  An- 
gloise,S(c.  souji  Us  ordres  du  Due  de  fVeilinirton, 
et  dc  PArm&e  Prusgicmie  soiui  les  ordres  du  Pruict 
Blacker  de  Waklstadt,  1815,  Par.  6.  de  10.  StiU 
gart  et  Tnbingue.     1B17. 
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Buonaparte's  arrival  at  Pans. —  The.  two  Chambers  assemble,  and  adopt  rcsolutioTis.  in- 
dicating a  wish  for  Napoleon's  abdication. — Buonaparte  holds  a  General  Coiiicii. — 
Fouche  presents  to  the  Representalives  Napoleon's  abdication,  ivhich  stipidales  thai 
his  Son  shall  succeed  him. — Carnot's  exaggerated  report  to  the  Peers,  of  tite  means  of 
defence— contradicted  by  Ney. — Stormy  debate  in  the  Peers  on  the  Abdication  Act  — 

'  Botli  Chambers  evade  formally  recognizing  Napoleon  II. — Provisional  Government 
appointed. — Napoleon  required  to  retire  to  Malmaison. —  His  offer  of  his  services  in 
the  defence  of  Paris  rejected. — He  is  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  General  Deker. — 
Means  provided  at  Rochefort  for  his  departure  to  the  United  States. — He  arrives  at 
Rochefort  on '3d  July. —  The  Provisional  Governrnent  attempt  in  vain  to  treat  with 
the  allies,  or  to  excite  the  French  to  resistance. —  The  Allies  advance  to  Paris,  and,  an 
armistice  being  concluded,  enter  it  on  1th  July. — Chamber  of  Peers  disperse  and  the 
Members  of  the  other  Chamber  an  excluded  from  the  place  of  meeting. — Louis  X'Vin. 
re-enters  Paris  on  Sth  Jxdy. — Rejections  upon  this  second  Restoration  of  ihi 
Bourbons. 


[fiiMENSE  as  the  direct  and  immediate  con- 
Bequences  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  cer- 
tainly were,  being  tlie  total  loss  oi  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  entire  destruction  of  Napo- 
leon's tine  army,  the  more  remote  contin- 
gencies to  which  it  gave  rise  were  so  much 
more  important,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  was  ever  iji  the  civilized 
world  a  great  battle  followed  by  so  many 
and  such  extraordinary  results. 

That  part  of  the  Frencli  army  which  es- 
caped from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  lied  in 
the  most  terrible  disorder  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  I'rance.  Napoleon  himself  contin- 
ued his  flight  from  Charleroi,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  was  his  first  place  of 
halting,  and  hurried  on  to  Philippeville. 
From  this  point,  he  designed,  it  was  said, 
to  have  marched  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  (iroucby's  army.  Rut  no  troops  of 
any  kind  having  been  rallied,  and  Charleroi 
kaving  been  almost  instantly  occupied  by 
the  Prussian  pursuers,  a  report  became  cur- 
re:it  that  the   division  was  destrovcd.  and 


Grouchy  himself  made  prisoner.  Napole- 
on, therefore,  pursued  his  own  retreat,  leav- 
ing orders,  which  were  not  attended  to, 
that  the  relics  of  the  army  should  be  ral- 
lied at  Avosncs.  Soult  could  only  succeed 
in  gathering  together  a  few  thousands,  aa 
fir  within  the  French  territory  as  LaoR. 
Meanwhile  Buonaparte,  travelling  post,  had 
reached  Paris,  and  brought  thither  the  news 
of  his  own  defeat. 

On  the  I9th  of  June  the  public  ear  of  tbe 
capital  had  been  stunned  by  the  report  of  a 
hundred  piecss  of  cannon,  which  announc- 
1  ed  the  victory  at  Ligny,  and  the  public 
prints  had  contained  the  most  gasconading 
accounts  of  that  action  ;  of  the  forcin?  the 
passage  of  the  Sambre,  the  action  at  Char- 
leroi, and  the  battle  of  Quatre  Braa.  The 
Imperialists  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
exultation,  the  Republicans  doubtful,  and 
the  Rovalists  dejected.  On  the  morniog 
of  the  '21st,  the  third  day  after  the  fatal  ac- 
tion, it  was  at  first  whispered,  and  lliep. 
openly  said,  that  Napoleon   had   leturucd 
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alone  from  the  army  on  the  preceding  night, 
and. was  now  in  the  palace  of  Bourbon- Uly- 
eee.  The  fatal  truiii  was  not  long  in  trans- 
piring— he  had  lost  a  droarlful  and  decisive 
pitclied  battle,  and  the  French  army,  which 
Lad  left  the  capital  so  confident,  so  full  of 
hope,  pride,  and  determination,  was  totally 
destroyed. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  Napo- 
leon's not  remaining  witli  his  army  on  this 
occasion,  and  endeavouring  at  least  to  bring 
it  into  a  state  of  re-organization  ;  but  the 
secret  seems  to  be  explained  by  his  appre- 
hension of  the  faction  of  P>.epublicans  and 
Constitutionalists  in  Paris.  He  must  have 
remembered  that  Fouche,  and  others  of  that 
party,  had  advised  him  to  end  the  distress- 
es of  France  by  his  abdication  of  the 
crown,  even  before  he  placod  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  He  was  aware,  that 
what  they  had  ventured  to  suggest  in  his 
moment  of  strength,  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  demand  and  extort  from  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  weakness,  and  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  peace  for  themselves  by  sacrificing 
him.  '•  He  is  known,''  s.ive  an  author  al- 
ready quoted,  friendly  to  his  fame,  •'  to  have 
said,  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  that  be  would  confound  the  Pa- 
rfsians  by  his  presence,  and  fall  among 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  But  there  are 
things  which  succeed  only  because  they 
have  never  been  done  before,  and  for  that 
reason  ought  never  to  be  attempted  again. 
His  fifth  flight  from  his  army  occasioned 
the  entire  abandonment  of  himself  and  his 
cause  by  all  who  might  have  forgiven  him 
his  misfortu/ie,  but  required  that  he  should 
be  the  first  to  arise  from  the  blow."'* 

It  was  a  curious  indication  of  public  spir- 
it in  Paris,  that,  upon  the  news  of  this  ap- 
palling misfortune,  the  national  funds  rose, 
immediately  after  the  first  shock  of  the  ti- 
dings was  past ;  so  soon,  that  is,  as  men  had 
time  to  consider  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  success  of  the  allies.  It  seemed  as 
if  public  credit  revived  upon  any  intelli- 
gence, however  disastrous  otherwise,  whlcti 
promised  to  abridge  the  reign  of  Buona- 
parte. 

The  anticipations  of  Napoleon  did  not 
deceive  him.  It  was  plain,  that,  whatever 
deference  the  Jacobins  had  for  him  in  his 
hour  of  strength,  they  had  no  compassion 
for  his  period  of  weakness.  They  felt  the 
opportunity  favourable  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  did  not  disguise  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

The  two  Chambers  hastily  assembled. 
la  Fayette  addressed  that  of  the  Repre- 
•cntatives  in  the  character  of  an  old  friend 
of  liberty,  spoke  of  the  sinister  reports  that 
were  spread  abroad,  and  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  rally  under  the  three-coloured  ban- 
ner of  liberty,  equality,  and  public  order, 
bj  adopting  five  resolutions.  The  first  de- 
olajed  that  the  independence  of  the  nation 
was  menaced.  The  second  declared  the 
sittings  of  the  Chambers  permanent,  and 
denounced    the    pains    of  treason   against 


•Lettrvs  from  ParLs,  written  daring  the  Lait 
Acijn  of  N'apoleoii 


I  whomsoever  should  aUcmpt  to  dissolve 
1  them.  The  third  announced"  that  the  troops 
{  had  deserved  well  of  tiicir  country.  Tlie 
fourth  called  out  the  National  Cluard.  The 
-  fifth  invited  the  ministers  to  repair  to  t!ie 
Assembly. 

These  propositions  intimated  the  ap 
prehensions  of  the  Chamber  of  Represen 
tatives,  that  they  might  be  a  second  time 
dissolved  by  an  armed  force,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  tlieir  purpose  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
without  further  respect  to  the  Kmperor. 
'I'hcy  were  adopted,  all  but  the  fourth  con- 
cerning the  National  Guard,  which  was 
considered  as  premature.  Rcgnault  de  St. 
Jean  d'.Vngcly  attempted  to  reul  a  bulletin, 
giving  an  imperfect  and  inconsistent  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  on  the  frontiers  ; 
but  the  Representatives  became  clamorous, 
and  demanded  the  attendance  of  the  minis- 
ters. .\t  length,  after  a  delay  of  three  or 
four  hours,  Carnol,  Caulaincourt,  Davoust, 
and  P'ouche,  entered  the  hall  with  Lucieu 
Buonaparte. 

The  Chamber  formed  itself  into  a  secret 
committee,  before  which  the  ministers  laid 
the  full  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  announ- 
ced that  the  Emperor  had  named  Caulain 
court,  Fouche,  and  Carnot.  as  commission- 
ers to  treat  of  peace  with  the  allies.  The 
Ministers  were  bluntly  reminded  by  the 
Republican  members,  and  particularly  by 
Henry  Lacoste.  that  t!iey  had  no  basis  fo> 
any  negotiations  which  could  be  proposed 
in  the  Kniperor's  name,  since  the  allied 
powers  had  declared  war  against  Napoleon, 
who  was  now  in  plain  terms  pronounced, 
by  more  than  one  member,  the  sole  obsta- 
cle betwixt  the  nation  and  peace.  Univer- 
sal applause  followed  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall,  and  left  Lucien  no  longer  in  doubt 
that  the  Representatives  intended  to  sepa- 
rate their  cause  from  that  of  his  brother. 
He  omitted  no  art  of  conciliation  or  entrea- 
ty, and, — more  eloquent  probably  in  prose 
than  in  poetry, — appealed  to  tlieir  love  of 
glory,  their  generosity,  their  fidelity,  and 
the  oaths  which  they  had  so  late  sworn. 
"  We  have  been  fai'hful,"  replied  Fayette  ; 
"we  have  followeo  your  brother  to  the 
sands  of  Egypt — to  the  snows  of  Russia. 
The  bones  of  Frenchmen,  scattered  in  eve- 
ry region,  attest  our  fidelity."  All  seemed 
to  unite  in  one  sentiment,  that  the  abdica 
tion  of  Buonaparte  was  a  measure  absolute- 
ly necessary.  Davoust.  the  minister  at  war, 
arose,  and  disclaimed  with  protestations, 
any  intention  of  acting  against  the  freedom 
or  independence  of  the  Chamber.  This 
was,  in  fact,  to  espouse  tlieir  cause.  A 
committee  of  five  members  was  appointed 
to  concert  measures  with  Ministers,  f^ven 
the  latter  official  persons,  though  named  bv 
the  Emperor,  were  not  supposed  to  be 
warmly  attached  to  him.  Carnot  and  Fou- 
che were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  and  Caulaincourt  was  supposed  to  be 
on  indifferent  terms  with  Napoleon,  whose 
ministers,  therefore,  seemed  to  adopt  the 
interest  of  the  ('hambtr  in  preference  t« 
his.  Lucien  saw  that  his  brother's  author 
itjf  was  end^d  unless  it  could  be  maintain 
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ed  by  violence.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
might  have  been  more  friendly  to  the  Im- 
perial cause,  but  their  constitution  gave 
them  as  little  confidence  in  themselves  as 
■weight  with  the  public.  They  adopted  the 
three  first  resolutions  of  the  lower  Cham- 
ber, and  named  a  committee  of  public  safety. 

The  line  of  conduct  which  the  Represen- 
tatives meant  to  pursue  was  now  obvious  ; 
they  had  spoken  out,  and  named  the  sacri- 
fice which  they  exacted  from  Buonaparte, 
being  nothing  less  than  abdication.  It  re- 
mained to  be  known  whether  the  Emperor 
would  adopt  measures  of  resistance,  or  sub- 
mit to  this  encroachment.  If  there  could 
be  a  point  of  right,  where  both  were  so 
far  wrong,  it  certainly  lay  with  Napoleon. 
These  very  representatives  were,  by  volun- 
tary consent,  as  far  as  oaths  and  engage- 
ments can  bind  men,  his  subjects,  convok- 
ed in  his  name,  and  having  no  political  ex- 
istence excepting  as  a  part  of  his  new  con- 
stitutional government.  However  great  his 
faults  to  the  people  of  France,  he  had  com- 
mitted none  towards  these  accomplices  of 
his  usurpation,  nor  were  they  legislators 
otherwise  than  as  he  was  their  Emperor. 
Their  right  to  discard  and  trample  upon 
liim  in  his  adversity,  consisted  only  in  their 
having  the  power  to  do  so  ;  and  the  readi- 
ness which  they  showed  to  exercise  that 
power,  spoke  as  little  for  their  faith  as 
tor  their  generosity.  At  the  same  time, 
our  commiseration  for  fallen  greatness  is 
lost  in  our  sense  of  that  justice,  which 
makes  the  associates  and  tools  of  a  usurp- 
er the  readiest  implements  of  his  ruin. 

When  Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  his 
first  interview  was  w  ith  Carnot,  of  whom 
he  demanded,  in  his  usual  tone  of  authori- 
ty, an  instant  supply  of  treasure,  and  a  levy 
of  300,000  men.  The  minister  replied,  that 
lie  could  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth- 
er. Napoleon  then  summoned  Maret,  Duke 
of  Bassano,  and  other  confidential  persons 
of  his  court.  But  when  his  civil  counsel- 
lors talked  of  defence,  the  word  wrung  from 
lum  the  bitter  ejaculation,  "  Ah,  my  Old 
Guard,  could  they  but  defend  themselves 
like  you  I"'  A  sad  confession  that  the  mili- 
tary truncheon,  his  best  emblem  of  com- 
mand, was  broken  in  his  gripe.  Lucien 
urged  his  brother  to  maintain  his  authority, 
and  dissolve  the  Chambers  by  force  ;  but 
Napoleon,  aware  that  the  National  Ciuard 
might  lake  the  part  of  the  Representatives, 
declined  an  action  so  full  of  hazard.  Da- 
voust  was,  however,  sounded  concerning 
his  willingness  to  act  against  the  Chambers, 
but  he  positively  refused  to  do  so.  Some 
idea  was  held  out  by  Fouche  to  Napoleon, 
of  his  being  admitted  to  the  powers  of  a 
dictator ;  but  this  could  be  only  thrown  out 
RS  a  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
liim.  In  the  meantime  arrived  the  news 
of  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  Rcpre- 
eentalives  in  secret  committee. 

The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  Napoleon  should  re- 
sist or  yield,  ileclarc  himself  absolute,  and 
dissolve  tne  Chambers  by  violence,  or  ab- 
dicate the  authority  he  had  so  lately  resum- 
ed.    Lucien,  finding  him  still  undetermin- 


ed, hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  had  turned 
his  brain.  In  fact,  his  conduct  at  this  crisis 
was  not  that  of  a  great  man.  He  dared 
neitlier  venture  on  tlie  desperate  measures 
which  might,  for  a  short  time,  have  pre 
served  his  power,  nor  could  he  bring  him- 
self to  the  dignified  measure  of  an  apparent- 
ly voluntary  resignation.  He  clung  to  what 
could  no  longer  avail  him,  like  the  distract- 
ed criminal,  who,  wanting  resolution  to 
meet  his  fate  by  a  voluntary  effort,  must  be 
pushed  from  the  scafi'old  by  the  hand  oi'  the 
executioner. 

Buonaparte  held,  upon  the  night  of  the 
21st,  a  sort  of  general  council,  comprehend- 
ing the  ministers  of  every  description,  the 
president  and  four  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  ;  the  president,  and  four  vice-pres- 
idents, of  the  Representatives,  with  other 
official  persons  and  counsellors  of  state. 
The  Emperor  laid  before  this  assembly  tlie 
stale  of  the  nation,  and  required  their  ad- 
vice. Regnault  (who  was  the  Imperial  or- 
ator in  ordiiiarj )  seconded  the  statement 
with  a  proposal,  that  measures  be  taken  to 
recruit  with  heroes  the  heroic  army,  and 
bring  succours  to  what,  by  a  happily  se- 
lected phrase,  he  termed  the  "  astonished 
eagle."  He  opined,  therefore,  that  the 
Chambers  should  make  an  appeal  to  French 
valour,  while  the  Emperor  was  treating  of 
peace  '■'  in  the  most  steady  and  dignified 
manner."  Fayette  stated,  that  resistance 
would  but  aggravate  tlie  calamities  of 
France.  The  allies  stood  pledged  to  de- 
mand a  particular  sacrifice  when  they  first 
engaged  in  the  war  ;  they  w^ere  not  likely 
to  recede  from  it  after  this  decisive  victory. 
One  measure  alone  he  saw  betwixt  the 
country  and  a  bloody  and  ruinous  conflict, 
and  he  referred  to  the  great  and  generous 
spirit  of  the  Emperor  to  discover  its  nature. 
Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  long  Buonaparte's 
most  confidential  friend,  and  fatally  so,  be- 
cause (more  a  courtier  than  a  statesman,) 
he  attended  rather  to  soothe  his  humonr 
than  to  guide  his  councils,  took  fire  at  this 
suggestion.  He  called  for  severe  measures 
against  the  Royalists  and  disaffected  ;  a 
revolutionary  police,  and  revolutionary  pun- 
ishments. "Had  such."  he  said,  "been 
earlier  resorted  to,  a  person  (moaning  prob- 
ably Fouche)  who  now  hears  me,  would  not 
be  now  smiling  at  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  Wellington  would  not  be 
marching  upon  Paris."  This  speech  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  disapprobation, 
which  even  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
in  whose  cause  Alaret  was  thus  vehement, 
proved  unable  to  restrain  ;  hisses  and  clam- 
our drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  Car- 
not, who  had  juster  views  of  the  military 
slrenglh,  or  ralher  weakness,  of  France  at 
the  moment,  was  desirous,  democrat  as  he 
was,  to  retain  the  advantage  of  Napoleon's 
talents.  He  is  said  to  have  wept  when  the 
abdication  was  insisted  upon.  Lanjuinais 
and  Constant  supported  the  sentiments  of 
Fayette.  But  the  Emperor  appeared  gloomy 
dissatisfied,  and  uncertain,  and  the  council 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  determina" 
tion 
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For  another  anxious  night  tl)e  (letermina- 
lica  of  Buonaparte  was  suspcndej.  Had 
the  nation,  or  even  the  ministers,  been 
unanimous  in  a  resolution  to  defend  thi-in- 
•clvcs,  unquestionably  France  iniglit  have 
been  exposed  to  the  final  chance  of  war, 
with  some  prospect  of  a  struggle  on  Napo- 
leon's part;  though,  when  it  is  considered 
within  how  short  a  time  the  allies  introduc- 
fd,  within  the  limits  of  France,  an  armed 
force  amounting  to  800,000  effective  men, 
it  does  not  appear  how  his  resistance  could 
have  eventually  proved  successful.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  deny  Napoleon  a 
natural  feeling  of  the  evils  wliich  must 
have  been  endured  by  the  nation  in  such  a 
protracted  contest,  and  we  readily  suppose 
nim  unv.illing  to  have  effected  a  brief  con- 
tinuation of  his  reign,  by  becoming  the 
cause  of  total  destruction  to  the  fine  coun- 
try which  he  had  so  long  ruled.  Like  most 
men  in  difliculties,  he  received  much  more 
advice  than  off'ers  of  assistance.  The  best 
counsel  was,  perhaps,  that  of  an  .American 
gentleman,  who  advised  him  instantly  to 
retreat  to  the  North  American  States,  where 
he  could  not  indeed  enjoy  the  royal  privi- 
leges and  ceremonial,  to  which  he  was 
more  attached  than  philosophy  warrants, 
but  where  that  general  respect  would  have 
been  paid  to  him,  which  his  splendid  tal- 
ents, and  wonderful  career  of  adventure, 
were  so  well  calculated  to  enforce.  Hut 
now,  as  at  Moscow,  he  lingered  too  long  in 
forming  a  ilecided  opinion  ;  for,  although 
the  importunity  of  friends  and  opponents 
wrung  from  him  the  resignation  which  was 
demanded  at  all  hands,  yet  it  was  clogged 
by  conditions  which  could  only  be  made  in 
the  hope  of  retaining  a  predominant  interest 
in  the  government  by  which  his  own  was  to 
be  succeeded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  June,  only  four 
days  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  assembled  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  expressed  the  ut- 
most impatience  to  receive  the  act  of  ab- 
dication. .\  motion  was  made  by  Duchesne, 
tfiat  it  should  be  peremptorily  demanded 
from  the  Emperor,  when  this  degree  of 
violence  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  his 
compliance.  It  was  presented  bv  Fouche, 
whose  intrigues  were  thus  far  crowned  with  i 
success,  and  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  Frenchmen! — In  commencnng  war  for  I 
maintaining  the  national  independence,  1 
relied  on  the  union  of  all  eff'orts,  of  all  wills, 
aid  the  concurrence  of  all  the  national  au- 
thorities. I  had  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
and  I  braved  all  the  doclaralions  of  the  oow- 
ers  ai.'ainst  me. 

■'  (.'irciimstances  appear  to  me  changed. 
I  offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  h.ilrcd  of 
the  cneiiiica  of  France.  May  they  prove 
sincere  in  their  declarations,  and  have  re- 
alty directed  them  only  against  my  power! 
My  political  life  is  terminated,  and  I  pro- 
claim my  son  under  the  title  ot'  Napoleon 
II.,  I'.rnperor  of  the  French. 

"The  present  ministers  will  provisionally 
form  the  counf:il  of  the  government.     The 
interest  which  1  take  in  my  son  i.iduces  me 
Vol.,  II.  t 


to  invite  the  Chambers  to  form,  without  de 
lay,  the  regency  by  a  law. 

"  I'nite  all  for  the  public  safety,  in  order 
!  to  rL-main  an  independent  nation. 
j  (Signed)  "  NAl'OLKON." 

'      The   Republican   party  having  thus  ob 
tallied  a  victory,  proposed  instantly  several 
new  models  for  Rettling  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitution, in  the  room  of  that,  wliich,  ex- 
actly three  weeks  before,  they  had  sworn  to 
■  in  the   Champ   de   Mai.     'J'his   was  jiidjjcd 
[  something   premature  ;    and   they   resolved 
for  the  present  to  content  themselves  with 
nominating  a  Provisional  Government,  vest- 
I  ing  the   executive   powers   of  the   state  in 
I  live  persons — two  to  be  chosen  from  Ruona- 
I  parte's  House  of  Peers,  and  three  from  thai 
I  of  the  Representatives. 
I      In  the  meanwhile,  to  preserve  the  de- 
I  cency  due  to  t!ie  late  F-inperor,   the  ("ham- 
I  ber  named  a  committee  to  wait  on  him  with 
I  an  .addres".  of  thanks,   in   which    they  care- 
fully  avoided   all   mention  and   recognition 
of  his  son.     Napoleon,  for  tlie  last  time,  re- 
ceived the  committee  delegated  to  present 
the  address,   in  the  imperial  habit,  and  sur- 
rounded by    his   state  officers    and   guards. 
He  seemed  pale  and  pensive,  but  firm  and 
collected,  and  heard  with  a  steady  indilFer- 
eiice  the  praises   which    tliey  bestowed  on 
his  patriotic  sacrifice.     His  answer  recom- 
mended unanimity,   and  the  speedy  prepar- 
ation of  means  of  dcfeiute  ;  but  at  the  con- 
clusion  he  reminded   them,  that  his  al)di- 
calioii   was  conditional,  and  comprehended 
the  interests  of  his  son. 

I,anjuinais,  President  of  the  Chamber,  re- 
plied, with  profound  respect,  that  the  Cham- 
ber had  given  him  no  directions  respecting 
the  subject  which  Napoleon  pressed  upon. 
'•  I  told  you."  said  he,  turning  to  his  brother 
Lucien,  '■'  they  would  not,  could  not  do  it. — 
Tell  the  Assembly,"  he  said,  again  address- 
ing the  President,  •'  that  I  recommend  my 
son  to  their  jjroteclion.  It  is  in  his  favour 
I  have  abdicated." 

'i'lius  the  succession  of  Napoleon  II. 
came  to  be  now  the  point  of  debate  between 
the  abdicated  Emperor  and  the  Legislative 
Bodii's.  It  is  certain,  the  appointment 
could  not  have  been  rendered  acceptable 
to  the  allies  ;  and  the  influence  which  Buo- 
naparte and  his  friends  were  likely  to  have 
in  a  regency,  were  strong  arguments  for  all 
in  France  who  had  opposed  him  in  the 
struggle,  uniting  to  set  aside  his  family  anU 
dyn.isty. 

Upon  the  same  22d  June,  a  strange  scene 
took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  The 
government  had  received  intelligence  that 
Mareschal  Crouchy,  whom  we  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dyle,  near  Wavro,  and  who 
continued  his  action  with  'I'hielman,  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  till  deep  in,  the 
night,  had,  on  hearing  the  loss  of  the  battle 
at  Waterloo,  offeoted  a  most  able  retreat 
through  Namur,  defended  himself  agaiiitt 
several  attauks,  and  finally  made  his  way  to 
Laon.  This  good  news  encouraged  C'arnol 
to  render  a  brilliant  account  to  the  Cham 
ber.  of  (Irounhy  being  at  the  head  ol  an  iin 
touched  army  of  upwards  ol  CO.UOTt  men 
((irouchy's  whole  force  at  Wavre  hariag 
22 
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bton  on.y  32,000)  ;  of  Soult  collecting 
20,000  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Mezieres  ;  of 
10,000  new  levies  despatched  from  the 
interior  to  join  the  rallied  forces,  with 
200  pieces  of  cannon.  Ne.y,  half  frantic  at 
hearing  these  exaggerated  statements,  and 
his  mind  galled  with  the  sense  of  Napole- 
on's injustice  towards  him,  as  expressed  in 
the  bulftjtins,  started  up.  and  spoke  like  a  pos- 
sessed person  under  the  power  of  the  exorcist. 
There  was  a  reckless  desperation  in  the 
manner  of  his  contradicting  the  minister. 
Itseenicd  as  if  he  wished  the  state  of  the 
world  undone  in  his  own  undoing.  "  The 
report,''  he  said,  "  was  false — false  in  every 
respect.  Dare  thcv  tell  eye-witnesses  of 
the  disastrous  day  of  the  18th,  that  we  have 
yet  sixty  thousand  soldiers  embodied  ? 
Grouchy  cannot  have  under  him  twenty, 
or  five  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  at  the 
utmost.  Had  he  possessed  a  greater  force, 
he  might  have  covered  the  retreat,  and  the 
Emperor  would  have  been  still  in  command 
of  ar.  army  on  the  frontiers.  Not  a  man  of 
the  Guard,"  he  said,  "  will  ever  rally  more. 

1  myself  commanded  them — I  myself 
witnessed  their  total  extermination,  ere  I 
left  the  field  of  battle — They  are  annihilat- 
ed— The  enemy  are  at  Nivelles  with  80,000 
men;  they  may,  if  they  please,  be  at  Paids 
in  six  days — There  is  no  safety  for  France, 
but  in  instant  propositions  of  peace."  On 
being  contradicted  by  General  Flahault, 
Nay  resumed  his  sinister  statement  with 
even  more  vehemence  ;  and  at  length 
striking  at  once  into  the  topic  which  all 
felt,  but  none  had  ventured  yet  to  name, 
he  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice, — 
"Yes!  I  repeat  it — your  only  course  is  by 
negotiation — you  must  recall  the  Bourbons; 
and  for  me,  I  will  retire  to  the  United 
States." 

The  most  bitter  reproaches  were  heaped 
on  Ney  for  this  last  expression.  Lavalette 
and  Carnot  especially  appeared  incensed 
against  him.  Ney  replied,  with  sullen  con- 
tempt, to  those  who  blamed  his  conduct, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  their  in- 
terest 1 ;  everything  ;  what  should  I  gain  by 
the  restoration  of  Louis,  except  being  shot 
for  desertion  1  but  1  must  speak  the  truth, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country."  This  strange 
Bcenc  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  who  were  in  future  induced  to  view 
the  subsequent  sounding  resolutions,  and 
bustling  debates  of  the  Chambers,  as  empty 
noise,  unsupported  by  the  state  of  the  na- 
tional resources. 

After  this  debate  on  the  state  of  the 
means  of  defence,  there  followed  one 
scarce  less  stormy,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Act  of  Abdication. 
Lucien  Buonaparte  took  up  the  question  of 
the  succession,  and  insisted  upon  the  in- 
stant recognition  of  his  nephew,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  constitution.  'Hie 
Count  de  Pontecoulant  interrupted  the  ora- 
tor, demanded  by  what  right  Lucien,  an 
Italian  pi-ince,  and  an  alien,  presumed  to 
name  a  sovereign  to  the  French  empire, 
where  iie  himself  had  not  even  the  privi- 
leges of  a  denizt-n  ?     To  this   objection,— 

2  Etrange  one  ccriunly,  coining  from  lips 


which  had  sworn  faith  but  twenty-two  days 
before  to  a  constitution,  recognizing  LucicB 
not  only  as  a  denizen,  but  as  one  of  the 
blood-royal  of  France, — the  prince  answer- 
ed that  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  his  senti- 
ments, and  by  virtue  of  the  laws.  Ponte- 
coulant then  objected  to  accept  as  sove- 
reign a  child  residing  in  a  different  king- 
dom  ;  and  La  Bcdoyere,  observing  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  assembly,  started  up,  and  de- 
meaning himself  with  fury,  exhibited  the 
same  blind  and  devoted  attachment  to  Na- 
poleon, which  had  prompted  him  to  show 
the  example  of  defection  at  Grenoble. 

"  The  Emperor,"  h«  said,  "  had  abdicat- 
ed solely  in  behalf  of  his  son.  His  resigna- 
tion was  null,  if  his  son  was  not  instantly 
proclaimed.  And  who  were  they  who  op- 
posed this  generous  resolution  ?  Those 
whose  voices  had  been  always  at  the  sove- 
reign's devotion  while  in  prosperity;  who 
had  fled  from  him  in  adversity,  and  who 
■■■■ere  already  hastening  to  receive  the  yoke 
of  foreigners.  Yes,"  continued  this  impet- 
uous young  man,  aiding  his  speech  with  the 
most  violent  gestures,  and  overpowering, 
by  the  loudness  of  his  tone,  the  murmurs 
of  tiie  assembly,  '•  if  you  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Imperial  prince,  I  declare  that 
Napoleon  must  again  draw  his  sword — 
must  agTin  shed  blood.  .At  the  head  of  the 
brave  Frencl'.men  who  have  bled  in  his 
cause,  we  will  rally  around  liim;  and  wo  to 
the  base  generals  who  are  perhaps  even 
now  meditating  new  treasons  !  I  demand 
that  they  be  impeached,  and  punished  as 
deserters  of  the  national  standard— that 
their  names  be  given  to  infamy,  their  hous- 
es razed,  their  families  proscribed  and  toil- 
ed. We  will  endure  no  traitors  amongst  us. 
Napoleon,  in  resigning  his  power  to  save 
the  nation,  has  done  his  duty  to  himself, 
but  the  nation  is  not  worthy  of  him,  since 
she  has  a  second  time  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  ;  she  who  vowed  to  abide  by  him 
in  prosperity  and  reverses."  The  ravings 
of  this  daring  enthusiast,  who  was,  in  fact, 
giving  language  to  the  feelings  of  a  great 
part  of  the  French  army,  were  at  length 
drowned  in  a  general  cry  of  order.  ''  You 
forget  yourself,"  exclaimed  Massena. — 
••  Vou  believe  yourself  still  in  the  corpi  de 
garde,"  said  Lameth.  La  Bcdoyere  strove 
to  go  on,  but  was  silenced  by  the  general 
clamour,  which  at  length  put  an  end  to  this 
scandalous  scene. 

The  Peers,  like  the  deputies  of  the  Low- 
er (Chamber,  having  eluded  the  express  rec- 
ognition of  Napoleon  lL,the  two  ("hambers 
proceeded  to  name  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  These  were  Car- 
not, Fouchc,  Caulaincourt,  Grenier,  and 
Quinette.  In  their  proclamation,  they  stat- 
ed that  Napoleon  had  resiixned,  and  that  hw 
sou  had  been  proclaimed,  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  true  ,)  calling  on  the  nation 
for  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  unanimity,  and 
promising,  if  not  an  actually  new  constitu- 
tion!, as  had  been  usual  on  such  occasions, 
yet  such  a  complete  revision  and  repair  of 
that  which  was  now  three  weeks  old,  ai 
should  make  it  in  every  respect  as  good  ai 
new 
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This  address  had  little  effect  either  on 
the  troops  or  the  Federates,  who,  like  La 
Beduyere,  were  of  opinion  that  Napoleon's 
abdicilion  could  only  be  receivcu  on  his 
own  terms.  These  men  assembled  in  arm- 
ed parlies,  and  paraded  under  Buonaparte's 
windows,  at  the  palace  of  Bourbon-l'.lvsce. 
Money  and  liquor  were  delivered  to  them, 
which  increased  their  cries  of  Vive  Xapo- 
leon'  Vive  I'Empereurt  They  insulted 
the  \ational  (luards.  and  seemed  disposed 
to  attack  the  residence  of  Fouchc.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  National  Gu;irds  were 
30,000  men  in  number,  disposed  in  general 
to  support  order,  and  many  of  them  leaning 
to  the  side  of  Louis  XVIII.  A  moment  of 
internal  convulsion  seemed  inevitable;  for 
it  was  said,  that  if  Napoleon  II.  was  not 
instantly  acknowledged,  Buonaparte  would 
come  down  and  dissolve  the  Chamber  with 
an  armed  force. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  2tth  June,  the  im- 
portant question  of  succession  was  decided, 
or  rather  evaded,  as  follows: — Manuel,  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  the  organ  of  Fou- 
chc in  the  House  of  Representatives,  made 
a  long  speech  to  show  thai  there  was  no 
occasion  for  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
succession  of  Napoleon  II.,  since  he  was, 
by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  already  in 

fiossession  of  the  throne.  When  the  orator 
lad  given  this  deep  reason  that  their  Sove- 
reign should  neither  bo  acknowledged  nor 
proclaimed,  purely  because  he  was  their 
Sovereign,  all  arose  and  shouted  Vive  Xa- 
folton  II. !  But  when  there  was  a  propo- 
sal to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  F.mperor, 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  No  oaths !  No 
oaths  '."  as  if  there  existed  a  consciousness 
in  the  Chamber  of  having  been  too  lavish 
of  these  ill-redeemed  pledges,  and  a  general 
disgust  at  commencing  a  new  course  of  per- 
jury. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  thus 
eilenced,  if  they  did  not  satisfy,  the  Imperi- 
alist party,  by  a  sort  of  incidental  and  osten- 
sible acknowledgment  of  the  young  Napo- 
leon's right  to  the  crown  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  declaring  the  Provisional 
Government  to  be  a  necessary  guarantee 
for  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  they  pre- 
Tented  the  interference  either  of  Napoleon 
himself,  or  anv  of  his  friends,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  iVie  country.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  simulated  nature  of  their  com- 
pliance with  the  especial  condition  of  Na- 
poleon's resignation,  the  Chambers  and 
Provisional  Govcrntnenl  were  as  strict  in 
exacting  from  the  abdicated  Sovereign  the 
terms  of  his  bargain,  as  if  they  had  paid 
hini  the  stipulated  value  in  current,  instead 
of  counterfeit  coin.  Thus  they  exacted 
from  him  a  proclamation,  addressed  in  his 
own  I  ame  to  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  fact  of  his  abdication,  which  the 
troops  were  unwilling  to  believe  on  any 
authority  inferior  to  his  own.  In  this 
address,  there  are,  however,  expressions, 
Vhich  show  his  sense  of  the  compulsion 
with  which  he  was  treated.  After  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  soldiers  to  continue  in 
their  career  of  honour,  and  nn  aFsurance  of 
tlw  iuier«8t  which  be  should  always  take  in 


their  exploits,  follows  this  pa.ssage  : — "  Both 
you  and  I  have  been  caluinTiiated.  Men, 
very  unfit  to  appreciate  our  labours,  have 
seen  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you 
have  given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  1  was  the 
sole  object.  Let  your  future  successes  toll 
them,  that  it  was  the  country,  above  all 
tilings,  which  you  served  in  obeying  mc  ; 
and  that,  if  I  had  any  share  in  your  aflec- 
tions,  I  owed  it  to  my  ardent  love  for 
France,  our  common  mother." 

These  expressions  were  highly  disagree- 
able to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
who  at  the  same  time  regarded  the  pres- 
ence of  Napoleon  in  the  capital  as  danger- 
ous to  their  own  power,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  The  suburbs,  with  their 
tierce  inmates,  continued  to  be  agitated, 
and  soldiers,  the  straggling  relicts  of  tho 
field  of  Waterloo,  were  daily  gathering  un- 
der the  walls  of  Paris,  furious  at  their  re- 
cent defeat,  and  calling  on  their  F.mperor  to 
lead  them  to  vengeance.  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  to  prevent  Napoleon  from 
still  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  formidable  army.  To  remove  him  from 
this  temptation,  the  Provisional  (Jovern- 
ment  required  him  to  retire  to  the  palace 
of  Malmaison,  near  St.  (lerniaina,  so  long 
the  favourite  abode  of  the  discanled  Jose- 
phine. Napoleon  had  not  boon  within  its 
walls  a  single  dav,  before,  surrounded  by 
Fouche's  police,  he  found  that  he,  who,  not 
a  month  since,  had  disposed  of  the  fate  of 
myriads,  was  no  longer  the  free  master  of 
his  own  actions.  He  was  watched  and 
controlled,  though  without  the  use  of  actu- 
al force,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
what  it  was  to  lose  that  free  agency,  of 
which  his  despotism  had  for  so  many  years 
deprived  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  submit  to  his  fate  with 
indifference,  or  only  expressed  impatience 
when  beset  by  his  personal  creditors,  who, 
understanding  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
remain  long  in  France,  attempted  to  extort 
from  him  a  settlement  of  thoir  clairils. 
This  petty  persecution  was  given  way  to  by 
the  government,  as  one  of  several  expedi- 
ents to  abridge  his  residence  in  P'rance ; 
and  they  had  the  means  of  using  force,  if 
all  should  fail. 

Short  as  was  the  time  he  lingered  at 
Malmaison,  incredible  as  it  may  be  thought, 
Napoleon  was  almost  forgotten  in  Paris. 
'•  No  one,"  says  a  well-informed  author, 
living  in  that  city  during  the  crisis,  "ex- 
cept the  immediate  fri<!nds  of  fjovernment, 
pretends  to  know  whether  he  is  still  at 
.Malmaison,  or  seems  to  think  it  a  question 
of  importance  to  ask.  On  Saturday  last. 
Count  M saw  him  there  :  he  was  tran- 
quil, but  quite  lost.  His  friends  now  pre- 
tend, that,  since  his  return  from  FJba,  he 
has  never  been  quite  the  man  he  was."* 
There  was,  however,  a  reason  for  his  pro- 
tracting his  residence  at  Malmaison,  more 
honourable  than  mere  human  reluctance  t» 
submit  to  inevitable  calamity. 

The  English  and  Prussian  forces  were 


•  9tib<itanco  of  letters  written  by  «n  Eng\Uh- 
man  rniilcnl  at  PariB,&c.  vol.  II. 
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now  approaching  Paris  by  rapid  marches  ; 
every  town  falling  before  them  which  could 
have  been  reckoned  upon  as  a  bar  to  their 
progress.  When  Paris  was  again  to  be  girt 
round  with  hostile  armies,  honourable  as 
well  as  political  feelings  might  lead  Napo- 
leon to  hope  that  the  Representatives  might 
be  inclined  to  wave  all  personal  animosity, 
and,  having  recourse  to  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  army  and  federates,  by  which  alone  the 
capital  could  be  defended,  might  perniil 
him  once  more  to  assume  the  sword  for 
protection  of  Paris.  He  offered  to  com- 
mand the  army  as  general  in  chief,  in  be- 
half of  his  son.  He  offered  to  take  share 
in  the  defence,  as  an  ordinary  citizen. 
But  the  internal  discord  had  gone  too  far. 
The  popular  party  which  then  prevailed, 
saw  more  danger  in  the  success  of  Napole- 
on, than  in  the  superiority  of  the  allies. 
The  latter  they  hoped  to  conciliate  by  trea- 
ty. They  doubted,  with  good  reason,  the 
power  of  resisting  them  by  force  ;  and  if 
such  resistance  was  or  could  be  maintained 
by  Napoleon,  they  feared  his  supremacy,  in 
a  military  command,  at  least  as  much  as 
the  predominance  of  the  allies.  His  ser- 
vices were  therefore  declined  by  them. 

Like  skilful  anglers,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment had  been  gradually  drawing  their 
nets  around  Napoleon,  and  it  was  now  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  drag  him  upon  the  shal- 
lows. They  proceeded  to  place  him  under 
a  sort  of  arrest,  by  directing  General  Beker, 
an  officer  with  whom  Napoleon  had  been  on 
indifl^erent  terms,  to  watch  over,  and  if  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  his  movements  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  should  be  imoossibic  for 
him  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  use  meas- 
ures to  induce  him  to  leave  Malmaisoii  for 
Rochefort,  where  the  means  were  provided 
for  his  departure  out  of  France.  Orders 
>vere  at  the  same  time  given  for  two  frig- 
ates to  transport  him  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  the  surveillance  of  Gen- 
eml  Beker  and  the  police  was  to  continue 
until  the  late  Emperor  was  on  board  the 
vessels.  This  order  was  qualified  by  direc- 
tions that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  safely  of  Napoleon's  person. 
A  corresponding  order  was  transmitted  by 
Davoust,  who,  giving  way  to  one  of  those 
equivocal  bursts  of  feeling,  by  which  men 
compromise  a  conflict  between  their  sen- 
tim'^nts  and  their  duty  or  their  interest, 
refused  to  sign  it  himself,  but  ordered  his 
secretary  to  do  so,  which,  aa  he  observed, 
would  be  quite  the  same.* 

Napoleon  submitted  to  his  destiny  with 
resignation  and  dignity.  He  received  tlen- 
cral  Beker  with  ease,  and  even  chcerful- 
iiess  ;  ard  the  latt(!r,  with  feelings  which 
did  him  honour,  felt  tfie  task  committed  to 
him  the  more  painful,  that  he  had  experi- 
enced the  personal  enmity  of  the  individual 
who  was  now  intrusted  to  his  custody. 
At)out  forty  persons,  of  dilfercnt  ranks  and 
degrees,  honourably  dedicated  their  servi- 
ces to  the  adversity  of  the  Emperor,  whom 
they  liad  served  in  prosperity. 

*  Las  Casus' Jouinal,&.c.  vol.  I.  p.  l.pp.  18  and 
13,  Nute. 


Yet,  amid  all  these  preparations  for  depart 
ure,  a  longing  hope  remained  Ihat  his  exile 
might  be  dispensed  with.  He  heard  the  dis- 
tant cannonade  as  a  war-horse  hears  th« 
trumpet.  .Again,he  offered  his  services  to 
march  against  Blucher  as  a  simple  volun- 
teer, undertaking  that,  when  he  had  repuls- 
ed the  invaders,  he  would  then  proceed  on 
his  journey  of  expatriation.  He  had  such 
hopes  of  his  request  being  granted,  as  to 
have  his  horses  brought  out  and  in  readiness 
to  join  the  army.  But  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment anew  declined  an  offer,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  would  indeed  have  ruin- 
ed all  hopes  of  treating  with  the  allies. 
Fouche,  on  hearing  Napoleon's  proposal,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Is  he  laughing  at 
us  !"  Indeed  his  joining  the  troops  would 
have  soon  made  him  master  of  the  destiny 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  final  result. 

On  the  29lh  of  June,  Napoleon  departed 
from  Malmaison  ;  on  the  3d  of  July  he  ar- 
rived at  Rochefort.  General  Beker  accom- 
panied him,  nor  does  his  journey  seem  to 
have  been  marked  by  any  circumstancea 
worthy  of  remark.  Wherever  he  came, 
the  troops  received  him  with  acclamation  ; 
the  citizens  respected  the  misfortunes  of 
one  who  had  been  wellnigh  master  of  the 
world,  and  were  silent  where  they  could 
not  applaud. 

Thus  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  completely  ended.  But  before  advert- 
ing to  his  future  fate,  we  must  complete,  in 
few  words,  the  consequences  of  his  abdi- 
cation, and  offer  some  remarks  on  the  cir- 
cum.stances  by  which  it  was  e.^torted  and 
enforced. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  sent 
commissioners  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  request  passports  for  Napoleon  to  the 
States  of  America.  The  Duke  had  no  in- 
structions from  his  government  to  grant 
them.  The  Prussian  and  English  general* 
alike  declined  all  overtures  made  for  the 
establishment,  or  acknowledgment,  cither 
of  the  present  Provisional  administration,  or 
any  plan  which  they  endeavoured  to  sug- 
gest, short  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  seat  of  government.  The  Pro- 
visional Commissioners  endeavoured,  with 
as  little  success,  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional defence.  They  had  lost  the  road  to 
the  soldiers'  hearts.  The  thoughts  of  pat 
riotism  had  in  the  army  become  indissolu 
bly  united  with  the  person  and  the  qualities 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  in  vain  that  deputies 
with  scarfs,  and  proclamations  of  public 
right,  and  invocation  of  the  ancient  watch 
words  of  the  Revolution,  endeavoured  ta 
awaken  the  spirit  of  1791.  The  soldiere 
and  federates  answered  sullenly.  "  Whj 
should  we  fight  any  more  1  wo  have  nt 
lonser  an  Emperor." 

Meanwhile,  the  Royalist  party  assumed 
courage,  and  showed  themselves  in  arms  in 
several  of  the  departments,  directed  tha 
public  opinion  in  many  others,  and  gained 
great  accessions  from  the  Constitutional- 
ists. Indeed,  if  any  of  the  latter  still  con 
tinned  to  dread  the  restoration  of  the  Bour 
bons,  it  was  partly  from  the  fear  of  reactioa 
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tnd  retaliation  on  the  siJe  of  the  successful 
Koynlists,  and  partly  because  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  late  events  might  have 
made  on  the  mind  of  Louis  an  impression 
unfavourable  to  constitutional  limitations, 
a  disgust  to  those  by  wiiom  they  were  re- 
commended and  sup[)orted,  and  a  propen- 
sity to  resume  the  arbitrary  measures  by 
Which  his  ar.cestors  had  j;overued  their 
kin^'dom.  Those  who  nourished  those  ap- 
prehensions could  not  but  allow,  that  they 
were  founded  in  the  Hckleness  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  people  themselves,  who  had  | 
shown  themselves  unworthy  of,  and  easily 
induced  to  conspire  against,  the  mild  and 
easy  rule  of  a  limited  monarchy.  But  they 
involved,  nevertheless,  tremendous  conse- 
quences, if  the  King  should  be  disposed  to 
act  upon  rigorous  and  vindictive  principles  ; 
and  it  was  such  an  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  some,  joined  to  the  fears  of  oth- 
ers for  personal  consequences,  the  sullen 
Bhame  of  a  third  party,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  army  to  the  princes  whom  they  had  be- 
trayed, which  procured  for  the  Provisional 
tiovernnient  a  show  of  obedience. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Chambers  continued 
their  resistance  to  receiving  their  legitimate 
monarch,  though  unable  to  e.xcite  any  en- 
th'jsiasm  save  that  expressed  in  the  momen- 
tary explosions  discharged  within  their  own 
place  of  meeting  which  gratirted  no  ears, 
and  heated  no  brains,  but  their  own.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  armies  of  Soult  and 
fJrouchy  were  dri.en  under  the  walls  of 
Paris,  where  they  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  English  and  the  Prussians.  The  nat- 
ural gallantry  o*"  the  French  then  dictated 
a  resistance,  which  was  honourable  tt)  their 
arms,  though  totally  unsuccessful.  The  al- 
lies, instead  of  renewing  the  doubtful  at- 
tack on  .Montmartrc,  crossed  the  Seine,  and 
attacked  Paris  on  the  undefended  side. 
There  wis  not,  as  in  1814,  a  hostile  army 
to  endanger  the  communications  on  their 
rear.  The  French  however,  showed  great 
bravery,  both  by  an  attempt  to  defend  Ver- 
sailles, and  in  a  coup-de-main  of  General 
Excelmans,  by  which  he  attempted  to  re- 
cover that  town.  But  at  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  result  of  a  council  of  war 
held  in  Paris,  on  the  night  betwixt  the  2d 
a.id  3d  of  July,  an  armistice  was  conclud- 
ed, by  which  the  capital  was  surrendered 
to  the  allies,  and  the  French  army  was 
drawn  off  behind  the  Loire. 

The  allies  suspended  Ihoir  operations  un- 
til the   French  troops  should  be  brought  to 
tubmit  to  their  destined  movement  in   re- 
treat,   against    which   they   struggled   with 
vain  enthusiasm.    Permitting  their  violence 
to  suuside,  they  delayed  their  own  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  until  the  7th  of  July,  when  it 
had  been  completely  evacuated.    The  Brit- 
ish and  Prussians  then  took  military  posses- ! 
sion  in  a  manner  strictly  regular,  but  arguing  ! 
a  ilifferent  state  of  feelings  on  both  parts. ' 
from  the  joyous  procession  of  the  allies  along 
the   boulevards    in     IfJI  I.     'J'he    Provision-! 
al    Clivernment    continued    their    sittingB,  ] 
thou'.'h    Fouche,    the    chief  among   them, 
h.id  been  long  intriguing,  (and  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with  apparent  sin- ' 


cerity,)  for  the  second  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  on  such  terms  as  should 
secure  the  liberties  of  F' ranee.  They  re- 
ceived oil  the  6th  of  July  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  they  con- 
sidered all  authority  emanating  from  the 
usurj)ed  power  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as 
null,  and  of  no  cllect  ;  and  that  Louis 
XV'IIL,  who  was  presently  at  Saint  Denis, 
would  on  the  next  da),  or  day  after  at  far- 
thest, enter  his  capital,  and  resume  his  re;ial 
authority. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  Provisional  Com- 
mission dissolved  itself.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers,  when  tliey  heard  the  art  of  surren- 
der, dispersed  in  silence  ;  but  that  of  the 
Representatives  continued  to  sit.  vote,  and 
debate,  for  several  hours.  The  president 
tlieii  prorogued  the  meeting  till  eight  the 
next  morning,  in  defiance  of  the  cries  of 
several  members,  who  called  on  him  Ic 
maintain  the  literal  permanence  of  the  sit- 
ting. The  next  morning,  the  members  who 
attended  frund  the  hall  sentinelled  by  the 
National  Cuard.  who  refused  them  admit- 
tance, and  heard  the  exclamations  and  com- 
plaints of  the  deputies  with  great  disregard. 
N^',  the  disappointed  and  indignant  legis- 
lators were  subjected  to  the  ridicule  cf  the 
idle  spectators,  who  accompanied  the  ar- 
rival and  retreat  of  each  individual  with 
laughter  and  acc.amation,  loud  in  propor- 
tion to  the  apparent  excess  of  his  mortifi- 
cation. 

On  the  Sth  of  July,  Louis  re-entered  his 
capital,  attended  by  a  very  large  body  of 
the  National  Guards  and  Royal  Volunteers, 
as  well  as  by  his  household  troojis.  In  the 
rear  of  these  soldiers  came  a  numerous 
etat-major,  among  whom  were  distinguish- 
ed the  .Mareschals  Victor,  Marmont,  Mac- 
donald,  Oudinot,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Moncey, 
and  Lefcbvre.  An  immense  concourse  of 
citizens  received,  with  acclamations,  the 
legitimate  monarch  ;  and  the  females  were 
observed  to  be  particularly  eager  in  their 
expressions  of  joy.  Thus  was  Louis  again 
installed  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors, 
over  which  the  white  banner  once  more 
floated.  Here,  therefore,  ended  that  short 
space,  filled  with  so  much  that  is  wonder- 
ful, that  period  of  an  Hundred  Days,  in 
which  the  events  of  a  century  seem  to  be 
contained.  Before  we  proceed  with  the 
narrative,  which  must  in  future  be  tlie  histo- 
ry of  an  individual,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  cast  a  look  back  upon  the  events  com- 
prised within  that  period,  and  olfer  a  few 
remarks  on  their  political  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  throne  was 
the  combined  work  of  two  factions.  One 
comprehended  the  army,  who  desired  the 
recovery  of  their  own  honour,  sullied  by 
recent  defeats,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor  to  their  head,  that  he  might  save 
them  from  being  disbanded,  and  lead  them 
to  new  victories.  The  other  party  was  that 
whiih  not  only  desired  that  the  kint'doin 
should  possess  a  large  share  of  practical 
freedom,  but  felt  interested  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  R«volution  should  be  recog- 
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nizeij,  and  particularly  tliat  which  was  held  '  choice    of   lliose  who    termed    theioselvc; 

to  entitle  the  people,  or  those  who  might  ■     ■      ■      ■      - 

contrive  to  assume  tlie  right  of  representiiiijj 
them,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  pleasure,  and  to  be,  as  was  said 
of  the  great  Karl  of  Warwick,  tlie  setter 
up  and  puller  down  of  Kings.  This  party, 
availing  themselves  of  some  real  errors  of 
the  reigning  family,  imagining  more,  and 
exciting  a  cloud  of  dark  suspicions,  had  in- 
stigated a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  Bourbons.  But  though  tiiey 
prolabiy  might  have  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence, nothing  appears  less  probable  tiian 
their  success  in  totally  overturning  royalty, 
had  they  been  unsupported  by  the  soldiers. 
The  army,  which  rose  so  readily  at  Buon- 
aparte's summons,  had  no  jcomniunily  of 
feeling  with  the  Jacobins,  as  they  were  call- 
ed; and  but  for  his  arrival  upon  the  scene, 
would  have  acted,  there  can  be  lit'le  doubt, 
at  the  command  of  the  Mareschals,  who 
were  almost  all  attached  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly. It  was,  therefore,  the  attachment  of 
the  army  to  their  ancient  commander  which 
gave  success  to  the  joint  enterprise,  which 
the  Jacobinical  party  alone  would  have  at- 
tempted in  vain.  * 
The  Republican,  or  Jacobin  party,  closed 
with  their  powerful  ally  ;  their  leaders  ac- 
cepted titles  at  his  hands;  undertook  oifi- 
ces,  and  became  members  of  a  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  of  Representatives,  summoned 
by  his  authority.  They  acknowledged  him 
as  their  Emperor;  received  as  his  boon  a 
new  constitution ;  and  swore  in  the  face  of 
all  France  the  oath  of  fealiy  to  it,  and  to 
him  as  their  sovereign.  On  such  terms  the 
Emperor  and  his  Legislative  Body  parted 
on  tho  7th  of  June.  Suspicion  there  exist- 
ed between  them  certainly,  but  in  all  out- 
ward appearance,  he  departed  a  contented 
prince  from  a  cojitented  people.  Tileven 
days  brought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with 
all  its  consequences.  Policy  of  a  sound 
and  rational  sort  should  have  induced  the 
Chambers  to  stand  by  the  Emperor  whom 
they  had  made,  to  arm  him  with  the  power 
which  the  occasion  required,  and  avail 
themselves  of  his  extraordinary  military 
talent,  to  try  so.ne  chance  of  arresting  the 
invaders  in  their  progress.  Even  shame 
might  have  prevented  them  from  lending 
their  shoulders,  to  overthrow  the  tottering 
throne  before  which  they  had  so  lately 
kneeled.  They  determined  otherwise.  The 
instant  he  became  unfortunate.  Napoleon 
ceasea  to  be  their  F.mporor.  the  source  of 
their  power  and  authority.  They  could  see 
nothing  in  him  but  the  hurt  deer,  who  is  to 
be  bulled  from  tho  herd;  the  Jonas  in  the 
vessel,  who  is  to  be  flung  overboard.  When 
Napoleon,  therefore,  talked  to  tliem  of  men 
and  arms,  they  answered  him,  with  "  equali- 
ty and  the  rights  of  man  ;"  every  chance 
of  redeeming  the  consequences  cf  Water- 
loo was  lost,  and  the  Emperor  of  their 
choice,  if  not  ostensibly,  was  in  effect  at 
least  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  sea-coast, 
like  a  felon  for  deportation.  Their  conduct, 
however,  went  clearly  to  sliow,  that  Na]io- 
leon  was  not  the  free  choice  of  the  French 
people,  and  especially  that  he  was  not  llie 


exclusively  the  friends  of  freedom. 

Having  thus  shown  how  easily  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  monarch  who  had  called  them 
into  political  existence,  the  Chambers  ap- 
plied to  the  allies,  inviting  them  to  give 
their  concurrence  to  the  election  of  anoth- 
er sovereign  and  assist  them  to  build  aootli- 
er  throne  on  the  quicksand  v/hich  had  just 
swallowed  that  of  Napoleon.  In  one  re- 
spect they  were  not  unreasonably  tenacious. 
They  cared  little  who  the  sovereign  should 
be,  whether  Orleans  or  Orange,  the  English- 
man Wellington  or  the  Cossack  PlatofT, 
providing  only  be  should  derive  no  right 
iVom  any  one  but  themselves ;  and  that 
tiiey  should  be  at  liberty  to  recall  that  right 
when  it  might  please  them  to  do  so.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  any  new  sove- 
reign and  constiUition  which  could  have 
been  made  by  the  assistance  of  such  men, 
would  have  again  occasioned  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wild  dance  of ;  evolution, 
till,  like  so  many  mad  Dervises,  dizzy  with 
the  whirl,  tlie  French  nation  would  once 
more  have  sunk  to  rest  under  the  iron  ssvay 
of  despotism. 

The  allied  sovereigns  viewed  these  propo- 
sals with  an  evil  eye,  both  in  respect  to  their 
nature,  and  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
proposed.  Of  the  authorities,  the  most  pru- 
dent was  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  and  he  had 
been  louche  of  Nantes.  Carnot's  name 
was  to  be  found  at  all  the  bloody  rescripts 
of  Robespierre,  in  which  the  conscience 
of  the  old  decemvir  and  young  count  had 
never  found  anything  to  boggle  at.  There 
were  many  others,  distinguished  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary days.  The  language  which  they 
hold  was  already  assuming  the  cant  o.  de- 
mocracy, and  though  there  was  among  th«.  a 
a  large  proportion  of  good  and  able  men,  ii 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  how  many  of  such 
existed  in  the  first.  Assembly,  for  nm  pur- 
pose but  to  seal  the  moderation  and  ration- 
ality of  their  pcditical  opinions  with  their 
biood.  It  was  a  matter  of  imperious  neces- 
sity to  avoid  whatever  might  give  occasion 
to  renew  those  scenes  of  shameful  recol- 
lections, and  the  Sovereigns  saw  a  guar^T 
tee  against  thc-r  return,  in  insisting  that 
Louis  XV'III.  should  remount  the  throne  as 
its  legitimate  owner. 

The  right  of  legitimacy,  or  the  right  of 
succession,  a  regulation  adopted  into  the 
common  law  of  most  monarchical  coiistitii- 
tions,  is  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  pri- 
vate life,  where  the  eldest  son  becomes 
naturally  the  head  and  protector  of  the  fam- 
ily upon  the  decease  of  the  father.  While 
states,  indeed,  are  small,  before  laws  are 
settled,  and  when  much  depends  on  tK° 
personal  ability  and  talents  of  the  monarch, 
the  power,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
exist  among  the  abstract  right?  of  man,  of 
choosing  each  chief  magistrate  after  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  or  perhaps  more 
frequently,  may  he  exercised  without  much 
inconvenience.  But  as  states  become  ex- 
tended, and  their  t-nstitulions  circumscrib 
ed  and  bounded  by  laws,  which  leave  less 
scope  and  less  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  the    sovereign's   magisterial    functious 
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men  become  glad  to  exchange  the  licen- 
lious.  privilege  of  a  Tartarian  couroult:ii,  jt 
a  Polisli  diet,  lor  the  principle  of  legilimiv- 
cy  ;  because  the  chance  <>t"a  hereditary  suc- 
cessor's proving  adequate  to  the  duties  of 
liis  situation,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a 
popular  election  lighting  upon  a  worthy 
candidate  ;  and  because,  in  the  former  case, 
the  nat-on  is  spared  the  convulsions  occa- 
sioned bv  previous  competition  and  solici- 
tation, aiid  succeeding  heart-burnings,  fac- 
tions, civil  war,  and  ruin,  uniformly  found 
at  last  to  attend  elective  monarchies. 

The  doctrine  of  legitimacy  is  peculiarly 
vriluable  in  a  limited  monarchy,  because  it 
afl'ords  a  degree  of  stabdity  otherwise  unat- 
tainable. '1  he  principle  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy, joined  to  that  which  declares  that 
the  king  cau  do  no  wrong,  provides  for  the 
permanence  of  the  e.vecutive  grvernment, 
and  represses  that  ambition  which  would 
animate  so  many  bosoms,  were  there  a  pros- 
pect of  the  supreme  sway  becoming  vacant, 
or  subject  to  election  from  time  to  tune. 
The  King's  ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  responsible  for  his  actions,  remain  a 
check,  for  their  own  sakes,  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  ;  and  thus  provision  is 
made  for  the  correction  of  all  ordinary  evils 
of  administration,  since  to  u?e  an  e.vpres- 
eive  though  vulgar  sijni'e,  it  is  better  lo  rec- 
tify any  occasional  deviation  from  the  reg- 
ular course  by  changing  the  driver,  than  by 
overturning  the  carriage. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  which 
was  invoked  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  slavish  doc- 
trine, that  the  'ight  thus  vested  is  by  divine 
origin  indefeasible.  The  heir-at-law  in 
private  life  may  dissipate  by  his  folly  or 
("orfeit  by  his  crimes,  the  patrimony  which 
the  law  conveys  to  him  •,  and  the  legitimate 
monarch  may  most  unquestionably,  by  de- 
parting from  tiie  principles  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion under  which  he  is  called  to  reign,  for- 
feit for  himself,  and  for  his  heirs,  if  the  le- 
gislature shall  judge  it  proper,  that  crown 
which  the  principle  of  legitimacy  bestowed 
on  him  as  his  birth-right.  The  penally  of 
forfeiture  is  an  extreme  case,  provided,  not 
in  virtue  of  the  constitution,  which  recog- 
n  tea  no  possible  delinquency  in  the  sover- 
eign, but  because  the  constitution  has  been 
attacked  and  infringed  upon  by  the  mon- 
a'cn,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  aflbrlhim  shelter.  The  crimes 
by  which  this  high  punishment  is  justly  in- 
curred, must  therefore  be  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
correctives  for  which  the  constitution  pro- 
vides, by  the  punishment  of  ministers  and 
couniellors.  The  constitutional  buckler 
of  impeccability  covers  the  monarch  (pcr- 
ionally)  for  all  blameworthy  use  of  his 
power,  providing  it  is  exercised  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution  ;  it  is  when  he 
stirs  beyond  it,  and  not  sooner,  that  italfords 
no  defence  for  the  bosom  of  a  tyrant.  A 
Kins  of  Britain  for  example,  may  wage  a 
rash  war,  or  make  a  diigraceful  peace,  in 
the  lawful,  though  injudicious  and  blame- 
worthy, exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  him 


by  the  constitution,  flis  advisers,  not  he 
himself,  shall  be  called,  in  such  a  case,  tc 
theirrcsponsibility.  But  if,  like  James  II., 
the  Sovereign  infringes  upon,  or  endeavours 
lo  destroy,  the  constitution  itself,  it  is  then 
that  resistance  becomes  lawful  and  honour- 
aWe,  and  the  King  isjustly  held  to  have  Ibr- 
feitod  the  riyht  which  (loscended  ta  him 
from  his  forefathers,  hy  his  attempt  to  en- 
croach on  the  rights  of  the  subjects. 

Tlie  principles  i,f  hereditary  monarchy, 
of  the  inviolat)ility  of  the  person  of  the 
King,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters, were  recognized  by  the  constitution- 
al charter  of  France.  Louis  XVIII.  was, 
therefore,  during  the  year  previous  to  Buon- 
aparte's return,  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
France,  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  by  what 
act  of  treason  to  the  constitution  he  had  for- 
feited his  right  of  legitimacy.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  back  to  chap.  42.  Vol.  II.,  (and 
wc  arc  not  conscious  of  having  spared  tlie 
conduct  of  tlie  Bourbons.)  he  will  probablv 
be  of  opinion  with  us.  that  the  errors  of 
the  restored  King's  government  were  not 
only  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  circumstances  so  new  and  difficult,  but 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  an  honest,  well- 
meaning,  and  upright  Opposition  would  soon 
have  checked;  he  will  find  that  not  one  of 
them  could  be  personally  attributed  to  l.cui- 
is  XVl'I..  and  that,  fir  from  having  incur- 
red the  forfeiture  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
he  had,  during  these  few  months,  laid  a 
strong  claim  to  the  love,  veneration,  and 
gratitude  of  his  subjects.  He  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice,  in  some  degree,  to  the  humours 
and  rashness  of  persons  connected  with  his 
family  and  household — still  more  to  cause- 
less jealousies  ani  unproved  doubts,  the 
water-colours  which  insurrection  never 
lacks  to  paint  her  cause  with  ;  to  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  French  people,  who  became 
tired  of  his  simple,  orderly,  and  peaceful 
govrnrnenl ;  but  above  all,  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  a  licentious  and  licensed  soldiery, 
and  of  clubs  of  moody  banditti,  oanting 
for  a  time  of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confu- 
sion. The  forcible  expulsion  of  Louis 
XVIII..  arising  from  such  motives,  could 
not  break  the  solemn  compact  entered  into 
by  France  wit^  all  Europe,  when  she  re- 
ceived her  legitimate  monarch  fiom  the 
hand  of  her  clement  conquerors,  and  with 
him,  and  for  his  sake,  obtained  such  condi- 
tions of  peace  as  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
demand,  and  would  never  othiTwise  have 
been  granted.  The  King's  misfortune,  as 
it  arose  from  no  fault  of  liis  own.  could  in- 
fer no  forfeiture  of  his  vested  right.  Ku- 
rope,  the  virtual  guarantee  of  tl'.o  treaty  of 
Paris,  had  also  a  title,  leading  back  the  law- 
ful King  in  her  armed  and  victorious  hand, 
to  require  of  France  his  reinstatement  in 
his  rights  ;  and  the  termination  which  she 
thus  ort'ercd  lo  the  wa-  was  as  just  and 
equitable,  as  the  conduct  of  the  Sovereigns 
durin;;  this  brief  campaign  had  been  hon- 
ourable and  successful. 

To  these  arguments,  an  unprejudiced  eye 
could  scarcely  see  any  answer  ;  yet  the  pop- 
ular party  endeavoured  to  found  a  pleatiing 
against  the  second  restoration  of  Louis,  up- 
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on  the  Declaration  of  the  allies.  This  man- 
iles>to  had  announced,  they  said,  that  the 
purpose  of  the    war  was   directed  against 
JBuonaparte  personally,  and  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  when  he 
should   be   dethroned,  to  leave  the  French 
the  free  exercise  of  choice  respecting  their 
own  internal  government.     '1  he  Prince  Re- 
gent's declaration,  in  particular,  was  refer- 
red to,  as  announcing  that  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, which  resolved  jn  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon,  should   not  bind  the   British 
government  to  insist  upon   the   restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  family  as   an   indispensable 
condition  of  peace.     Those  who  urged  this 
objection   did  not,  or   would   not,  consider 
the  nature  of  the  treaty  which  this  explan- 
atory  clause  referred  to.     That  treaty   of 
Vienna  had  for  its  express  object  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  X\'1II.,  and  the  Prince 
Regent  adhered  to  it  with  the  same  purpose 
of  making  every  exertion  for  bringing  about 
tnat  event.     The  restrictive  clause  waa  on- 
ly introduced,  because  his  Royal  Highness 
did  not  intend  to  bind  himself  to  make  that 
restoration   alone  the  cause  of  continuing 
the  war  to  extremity.     Many  things  might 
have   happsned  to  render  an  absolute  en- 
gagement of  this  nature  highly  inexpedient ; 
but  since  none   of  these  did  happen,  and 
since  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  of 
the   Bourbons  was,  in  consequenc3   of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  a  measure  which  could 
be  easily  accomplished,   it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed tijat   it  was  to  be  accon)plH<hed  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
But,  even  had  the  Sovereigns  positively 
announced  in  their  manifestos,  that  the  will 
of  the  French  people  should  be  consulted 
exclusively,  what  right  had  the  Legislative 
Body,  assembled  by  Buonaparte,  to  assumo 
the  character  of  the  French  people  ?  They 
had  neither  weight   nor  influence  with  any 
party  in  the  state,  except  by  the  momentary 
possession  of  an  authority,  which  was  hardly 
acknowledged  on  any  side.     The  fact,  that 
Napoleon's  power  had  ceased  to  e.xist,  did 
not  legitimate    them.      On   the   contrary, 
flowing  from   his  commission,    it   must  lie 
held  as  having  fallen   with   his  authority. 
They  were  either  the  Chambers  summoned 
by  Napoleon,   and  bound  to  him   as  far  as 
oaths  and   professions  could  bind  them,  or 
they  were   a  body  without  any  pretension 
whatever  to  a  political  character. 

La  Fayette,  indeed,  contended  that  the 
present  Representatives  of  France  stood  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  Convention  Par- 
liaments of  England,  and  the  army  encamp- 
ed in  Hoiinslow-heath,  at  the  time  of  the 
English  Revolution.  To  have  rendered 
this  parallel  apt,  it  required  all  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  justice  which  attend- 
ed th(^  great  event  of  1G88.  The  French 
Bhould  have  been  able  to  vindicate  the  rea- 
son of  their  proceedings  by  the  aggressions 
of  their  exiled  Monarch,  and  by  the  will 
of  the  nation  generally,  nay,  almost  unani- 
mously, expressed  in  consequence  thereof 
But  the  English  history  d\d  afford  one  ex- 
ample of  an  assembly,  exactly  resembling 
Ih-iir  own,  in  absence  of  right,  and  exuber- 
ance of  pretension  ;  and  thai  precedent  ex- 


isted when  the  Rump  Parliament  contrived 
•o  shuffle  the  cards  out  oi  the  hands  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  as  the  Provisional  Com- 
missioners at  Pans  were  endeavouring  by 
legerdemain  to  convey  the  authority  from 
Napoleon  II.  This  Rump  Parliament  also 
sat  for  a  little  time  as  a  govenimeiit,  and 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  constitution  upon 
their  own  plan,  in  despite  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  England,  who  were  longing  for  the 
restoration  of  their  lawful  Monarch ;  as 
speedily  was  shown  to  be  the  case,  when 
Monk,  with  an  armed  force,  appeared  to 
protect  them  in  the  declaration  of  their  real 
sentiments.  This  was  the  most  exact  par- 
allel afforded  by  English  history  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Provisional  Co:nmissioners  of 
France  ;  and  both  they  and  the  Rump  Par- 
liament, being  equally  intrusive  occupants 
of  the  suoreme  autiiority,  were  alike  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
monarch. 

While  the  allied  powers  were  thus  desir 
ous  that  the  King  of  France  should  obtain 
possession  of  a  ihrone  which  he  had  never 
forfeited,  they,  and  England  in  particular, 
saw  at  once  the  justice  and  the  policy  of 
securing  to  France  every  accession  of  well- 
regulated  freedom,  which  she  had  obtained 
by  and  throjgh  the  Revolut-on,  as  well  as 
such  additional  improvemer.ts  upon  her 
constitution  as  experience  had  shown  to  be 
desirable.  These  were  pointed  out  and 
stipulated  for  by  the  celebrated  Pouche, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  did  much  service  to 
his  country,  let  he  struggled  hard,  that 
while  the  King  acknowledged,  which  he 
was  ready  to  do,  the  several  advantages, 
both  in  point  of  public  feeling  and  public 
advantage,  which  France  had  derived  from 
the  Revolution, the  Sovereign  should  make 
some  steps  to  acknowledge  the  Revolution 
itself.  He  contended  for  the  three-colour- 
ed banners  being  adopted,  as  a  matter  of 
the  last  importance  ; — in  that  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Arch-tiend  in  the  legends  of 
necromancy,  who,  when  the  unha[)py  per- 
sons with  whom  he  deals  decline  to  make 
over  their  souls  and  bodies  according  to  his 
first  request,  is  humble  enough  to  ask  and 
accept  the  most  petty  sacrifices — the  paring 
o'"  the  nails,  or  a  single  lock  of  hair,  pio- 
viding  It  is  offered  in  symbol  of  homage  and 
devotion.  But  Louis  X\  llf.  was  not  thus 
to  be  drawn  into  an  incidental  and  equivo- 
cal homologation,  as  civilians  term  it.  of  all 
the  wild  work  of  a  period  so  horrible,  which 
niu-t  have  been  by  implication  a  species  of 
ratification  even  of  the  death  of  his  inno- 
cent and  murdered  brother.  To  preserve 
and  cherish  the  good  which  had  flowed  from 
the  Revolution,  was  a  very  dilVerent  thin;; 
from  a  ratification  of  the  Revolution  itself'. 
A  tempest  mav  cast  rich  treasures  upon  the 
beach,  a  tornado  may  clear  the  air;  but 
while  these  benefits  are  suitably  prized  and 
enjoyed,  it  is  surely  not  requisite  that,  like 
ignorant  Indians,  we  should  worship  the 
wild  surge,  and  erect  altars  to  the  howling 
of  the  wind.  ^ 

The  King  of  Fiance  having  steadily  re- 
fused all  [proposals  which  went  lo  assign  to 
the   government  an    authority  founded  or 
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he  Rerolution,  the  constitution  of  France 

8  to  \fe  recognized  as  that  of  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  limited  by  the  Koyal  Charter, 
and  by  the  principles  of  freedom.  It  thus 
affords  to  the  other  existing  monarchies  of 
Europe  a  guarantee  against  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous commotion;  while  in  favour  of  the 
eubject  it  extends  all  the  necessary  checks 
against  arbitrary  sway,  and  all  the  suitable 
provisions  for  ameliorating  and  extending 
the  advantages  of  liberal  institutions,  as  op- 
portunity shall  offer,  and  the  expanding  light 
of  information  shall  recommend. 

The  allies,  though  their  treaty  with 
France  was  not  made  in  the  same  humour 
of  romantic  generosity  which  dictated  that 
of  181-1,  insisted  upon  no  articles  which 
could  be  considered  as  dishonourable  to  that 
nation.  The  disjoining  from  her  empire 
three  or  four  border  fortresses  was  stipu- 
lated, in  order  to  render  a  rapid  and  favour- 
able invasion  of  Germany  or  the  Nether- 
lands more  difKculi  in  future.  Large  sums 
of  money  were  also  exacted  in  recompense 
of  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  allies  ;  but 
they  were  not  beyond  what  the  wealth  of 
France  could  readily  discharge.  A  part  of 
her  fort. esses  were  also  detained  by  the 
allies  as  a  species  of  pledge  for  the  peacea- 
ble behaviour  of  the  kingdom;  but  these 
were  to  be  restored  after  a  season,  and  the 
armies  of  Europe,  which  for  a  time  re- 
mained within  the  French  territories,  were 
at  the  same  period  to  be  withdrawn.  Fi- 
nally, that  splendid  Museum,  which  the 
right  of  conquest  h.ad  collected  by  the  strip- 
ping of  so  many  states,  was  transferred  by 
the  same  right  of  conquest,  not  to  those  of 
the  allies  who  had  great  armies  in  the  field, 
but  to  the  poor  and  small  states,  who  had 
resigned  their  property  to  the  French  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  and  received  it  back 
from  the  Confederates  with  wonder  and 
latitude. 

These  circumstances  were  indeed  gall- 
ing to   France  for  the  moment ;  but  they 
were   the    necessary  consequence   of  the 
position  in  which,  perhaps  rather  passively 
than  actively,  she  had  been  placed  by  the 
Revolution  of  the  Hundred  Days.     Ail  the  j 
prophecies  which  had  been  circulated  to 
animate   the  people  against  the   allies,  of 
their  seeking  selfish  and  vindictive  objects, 
or   endeavouring  to  destroy   the  high   na- 
tional rank  which   that  fair  kingdom  ought 
to  hold  in  Europe,  were  proved  to  be  ut- 
terly fallacious.     The  conquered  provinces, 
as  they  are  called,  the  acquisitions  of  Louis 
XV.,  were  not  rent  from   the  French  em- 
;)ire — their  colonies   were    left  as    at  the  ' 
peace  of  Paris.    The   English  did  not  im-  : 
pose   on  them   an   unfavourable  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  Napoleon  affirmed  was 
their  design,  and  the  omission  to  insist  on  ' 
which  he  afterwards  considered  as  a  culpa-  ! 
ble  neglect  of  British  interests  by  the  Eng-  ' 
lish    ministers.     P'ranco    was    leA,    as    she  j 
ought   to  be,  altogether  independent,  and 
splendidly  powerful.  | 

Neither  were  the  predictions  concerning 

the  stability  of  the  new  royal   government 

»e88  false  tiian  had  been   the  vaticinations 

respectin?  llie  purposes  of  the  allies.  Num- 
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bers  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
political  augurs  would  allow  that  it  nii^'ht 
last  as  long  as  the  life  of  Louis  XVIII.  He 
now  sleeps  wilh  his  fathers;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, generally  beloved  for  his  courteous 
manners,  and  respected  for  his  integrity 
and  honour,  reigns  over  a  free  and  flourish- 
ing people.  Time,  that  grand  pacificator, 
is  daily  abating  the  rancour  of  party,  and 
removing  frocn  the  scene  those  of  all  sides, 
who,  unaccustomed  to  the  general  and  im- 
partial exercise  of  the  laws,  were  ready  to 
improve  every  advantage,  and  debate  every 
political  question,  sword  in  hand,  or,  as 
they  themselves  express  it.  par  vote  du 
fail.  The  guarantee  for  the  porinanence 
of  tiieir  freedom,  is  the  only  subject  on 
■which  reasonable  Frenchmen  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  anxious.  We  trust  there  is  no 
occasion  for  their  solicitude.  Fatal  indeed 
would  be  the  advice  which  should  induce 
the  French  government  to  give  tiie  slight- 
est subject  for  just  complaints.  The  ultra 
Royalist,  t!ie  Jacobin  enrage,  are  gradually 
cooled  by  age,  or  fate  has  removed  tliem 
from  the  scene.  Those  who  succeed,  hav- 
ing never  seen  the  sword  drawn,  will  be 
less  apt  to  hurry  into  civil  strife  ;  and  the 
able  and  well-intentioned  on  either  side, 
while  they  find  room  in  the  Chambers  for 
expressing  their  difference  of  opinion,  will 
acquire  the  habit  of  en<luring  contradiction 
with  candour  and  good  humour,  and  be  led 
to  entertain  the  wholesome  doubt,  whether, 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, it  is  possible  for  one  class  of  statesmen 
to  ba  absolutely  and  uniformly  right,  and 
their  opponents,  in  all  instances,  decidedly 
wrong.  The  French  will  learn  that  it  is 
from  freedom  of  debate — from  an  appeal, 
not  to  the  arms,  but  to  the  understandings 
of  the  people — by  the  collision  of  intellect, 
not  the  strife  of  brutal  violence,  that  the 
political  institutions  of  this  ingenious  peo- 
ple are  in  future  to  be  improved. 

The  aspirations  of  France  after  glory  in 
the  field,  had  been  indulged,  during  ihc  pe- 
riod of  which  we  have  treated,  dreadlully 
for  other  countries,  and  the  requital  to  her- 
self was  sufficiently  fearful.  A  sentiment 
friendly  to  peace  and  good  order  has  of  late 
years  distinguished  even  those  two  nations, 
which,  by  a  rasn  and  wicked  expression, 
have  been  s  )inetime3  termed  natural  ene- 
mies. The  enlarged  ideas  of  commerce,  as 
they  spread  wider,  and  become  better  un- 
derstood, will  afford,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
and  most  irresistible  motive  for  amicable 
intercourse, — that,  namely,  which  arises 
from  mutual  advantage  ;  t'or  commerce 
keeps  pace  wilh  civilization,  and  a  nation, 
as  it  becomes  wealthy  from  its  own  in<lus- 
Iry,  acquires  more  and  more  a  taste  for  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries,  which  are  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  industry,  of 
other  countries.  Britain,  of  whom  ail  that 
was  sellish  was  expected  and  predicated  by 
Napoleon  and  his  friends — Britain,  who 
was  said  to  meditate  enchaining  France  by 
a  commercial  treaty,  (which  would  nave 
ruined  her  own  manufactures.)  has,  by 
opening  her  ports  to  the   manufactures  of 
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ber  neighbour,  had  the  honour  to  lead  the 
way  in  a  new  and  more  honourable  spe- 
cies of  traffic,  which  has  in  some  degree 
the  property  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  Mer- 
cy— 
It  bicsseth  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes. 


of  1815  and  1826,  and  observing  the  gradua. 
extinction  of  long-cherislied  prejudices,  and 
the  no  less  gradual  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  ideas.  This  stale  of  advance- 
ment cannot,  indeed,  be  regular — it  must 
have  its  ebbs  and  flows.     But  on  the  whole. 

To  the  eve  of  a  stranger,  the  number  of  '^*^.'*^  ,'*=^"J,"  '""'"';  f'^=V'°"  u'""  ^'  """J  ^°\'"""' 
new  buildings  established  in  Paris,  and  in-  P*'"",'^  °^  ^^"^  ''"'^'^'  ^°'  i'°P'"g,  that  'here 
deed  throughout  France,  are  indications  of  T''.'  ^'^  ^  S^"*^".'  Pe^ceof  some  lengthened 


capital  and  enterprise,  of  a  nature  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  splendid  but 
half-finished  public  edifices,  which  Napo- 
leon so  hastily  undertook,  and  so  often  left 
in  an  incomplete  state.  The  general  im- 
provement of  ideas  may  be  also  distinctly  I  ''"H'^f'""'^^  "y 
remarked,  on  comparing  the  French  people  I  mausiry 


endurance;  and  that  Britain  and  France, 
in  particular,  will  satisfy  themselves  with 
enjoying  in  recollection  the  laurels  each 
country  has  won  in  the  field,  and  be  con- 
tented to  struggle  for  the  palm  of  national 
superiority  by  the  arts  of  peaceful  and  civ 
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Visposilion  of  the  British  Fleet  along  the  Western  Coast  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent 

Buonaparte's  Escape. —  The  Bellerophon  appointed  to  the   Station  off  llochefort. 

Orders  under  which  Captain  Maitland  acted. — Flans  agitated  for  Napoleon's  Escape. 
— Circu7nstances  which  show  that  his  surrender,  if  made,  coidd  7iol  be  a  matter  of 
choice. — Savary  and  Las  Casus  open  a  Negotiation  wdh  Captain  Maitland. — Captain 
Mailland's  Account  of  lohat  passed  at  their  Intervieivs — Las  Casas' Account — The 
tivo  Statements  compared,  and  preference  giveri  to  Captain  Mailland's. — ]\apoleon's 
Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent — He  surrc7iders  hiihsclf  oji  board  the  Bellerophon,  on 
Ibth  July. — His  behaviour  during  the  passage. — His  arrival  off  Torbay  —  off  Ply- 
mouth.—  Great  curiosity  prevails  among  the  English  People  to  see  him.  —  All  approach 
to  the  Ship  Prohibited. —  Final  determination  of  the  English  Government  that  Buo- 
naparte shall  be  sent  to  St.  Helena,  communicated  to  him — His  Protest  and  Jiemon- 
strances  against  it. 


Our  history  returns  to  its  principal  object. 
Buonaparte  arrived  at  Piochefort  upon  the 
3d  July  ;  so  short  had  been  the  space  be- 
tween the  bloody  cast  of  the  die  at  Water- 
loo, and  his  finding  himself  an  e.xile.  Yet 
even  this  brief  space  of  fifteen  days  had 
made  his  retreat  difficult,  if  not  impractica- 
ble. Means,  indeed,  were  provided  for  his 
transportation.  The  two  French  frigates, 
the  Saale  and  the  Medusa,  together  with 
the  Balladit-re,  a  corvette,  and  the  F-pervier, 
a  large  brig,  waited  Buonaparte's  pres- 
ence, and  orders  to  sail  for  America  from 
Ihetr  station  under  the  Isle  d'.-Vix.  But  as 
Napoleon  himself  said  shortly  afterwards, 
wherever  there  was  water  to  swim  a  ship, 
there  he  was  sure  to  find  the  British  Hag. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo  had 
been  the  signal  to  the  iVdrairalty  to  cover 
the  western  coast  of  P'rance  with  cruisers, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Napo- 
leon's escaping  by  sea  from  any  of  the  ports 
in  that  direction.  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  and  activity, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  had  made  a  most  judicious  disposi- 
tion of  the  fleet  under  his  command,  by  sta- 
tioning an  inner  line  of  cruisers,  of  various 
descriptions,  ofl"the  principal  ports  between 
Brest  and  Bayonne,  with  an  exterior  line, 
necessarily  more  widely  extended,  betwixt 
Ushant  and  Cape  Finisterre.  The  com- 
manders of  these  vessels  had  tlie  strictest 
orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  unexamin- 
ed. No  less  than  thirty  ships  of  different 
descriptions  maintained  this  blockade.  .\c- 
cording  to  this   arrangement,   the    British 


line-of-batlle  ship,  the  Bellerophon,  cruis- 
ed off  Rochefort,  with  the  occasional  as- 
sistance of  the  Slaney,  the  Phoebe,  and 
other  small  vessels,  sometimes  present,  and 
sometimes  detached,  as  the  service  might 
require.  Captain  Maitland,  who  command- 
ed the  Bellerophon,  is  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter in  his  pro*pssion,  of  birth,  of  firmness 
of  mind,  and  of  the  most  indisputable  hon- 
our. It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances, because  the  national  character 
of  England  herself  is  deeply  concerred  and 
identified  with  that  of  Captain  Maitland,  in 
the  narrative  which  follows. 

The  several  orders  under  which  this  ofTJ- 
cer  acted,  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety 
about  intercepting  Buonaparte's  flight,  anil 
canvassed  the  different  probabilities  con- 
cerning its  direction.  His  attention  was  at 
a  later  date  particularly  directed  to  the 
frigates  in  Aix  Roads,  and  the  report  con- 
cerning their  destination.  Admiral  Hot- 
ham  writes  to  Captain  Maitland,  8th  July 
1815.  the  following  order:  — 

"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty having  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  meditates  his  escape, 
with  his  family,  from  France  to  America, 
you  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  in 
pursuance  of  orders  from  their  Lordships, 
signified  to  me  by  Admiral  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Viscount  Keith,  to  keep  the  most 
vigilant  lookout,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting him;  and  to  make  the  strictest 
search  of  any  vessel  you  may  fall  in  with  ; 
and  if  vou  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  in- 
tercept him,  you  are  to  transfer  him  and  hii 
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family  to  the  ship  you  command,  and,  there 
keepuig  him  in  careful  cuslody,  rclurii  to 
the  nearest  port  in  England  (ijoini;  into 
Torbay  in  preference  to  Plymouth)  with  all 
possible  expedition;  and,  on  your  arrival, 
you  are  not  to  permit  any  communication 
whatever  with  the  shore,  except  as  herein 
aAer  directed  ;  and  you  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  whole  transaction  a 
profound  secret,  until  you  receive  their 
Lordships'  further  orders. 

"  In  case  you  should  arrive  at  a  port 
where  there  is  a  flag-olficer,  you  are  to  send 
lo  acquaint  him  with  the  circumstances?, 
strictly  chargmg  the  officer,  sent  on  shore 
with  your  letter,  not  to  divulge  its  con- 
tents ;'  and  if  there  should  be  no  tiag-otficer 
at  the  port  where  you  arrive,  you  are  to 
send  one  letter  express  lo  the  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  another  to  Admiral 
Lord  Keith,  with  strict  injunctions  of  se- 
crecy to  each  officer  who  may  be  the  bearer 
of  them." 

We  give  these  orders  at  full  length,  to 
show  that  they  left  Captain  Maitland  no 
authority  to  make  conditions  or  stipulations 
of  surrender,  or  to  treat  Napoleon  other- 
wise than  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war. 

Captain  Maitland  proceeded  to  exercise 
all  the  viriiiance  which  an  occasion  so  inte- 
resting demanded  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident, 
that  the  presence  of  the  IJellerophon  was 
an  absolute  bar  to  Napoleon's  escape  by 
means  of  the  frigates,  unless  it  should  be 
attempted  by  open  force.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  tirilish  officer  had  formed  his 
plan  of  bearing  down  upon  and  disabling 
the  one  vessel,  and  throwing  on  board  of 
her  a  hundred  men  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  the  Belle-ophon  set  sail  with 
all  speed  in  pursuit  of  her  consort,  and  thus 
made  sure  of  both.  He  liad  also  two  small 
vessels,  the  Slaney  and  Phfebe,  which  he 
could  attach  to  the  pursuit  of  the  friiiate,  so 
as  at  least  to  keep  her  in  view.  Tliis  plan 
might  have  failed  by  accident,  bat  it  was  so 
judiciously  laid  as  to  have  every  chance  of 
being  successful ;  and  it  seems  that  Napo- 
leon received  no  encouragemeut  fro.'u  the 
coinmanders  of  the  frigates  to  try  the  event 
of  a  forcible  escape. 

The  scheme  of  a  secret  flight  wa.j  next 
meditated.  A.  chasse-maree.  a  peculiar 
species  of  vessel,  used  only  in  tlie  coasting 
trade,  was  to  be  fitted  up  and  manned  with 
young  prribationers  of  the  navy,  equivalent 
to  our  midshipmen.  This,  it  was  thought, 
might  elude  the  vigilance  of  such  British 
cruisers  as  wero  in  shore  ;  but  then  it  must 
have  been  a  suspicious  object  at  sea,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  being  able  to  make  the 
voyage  to  .\merica,  was  considered  as  pre- 
carious.' A  Danish  corvette  was  next  pur- 
chased, and  as,  in  leaving  the  harbour,  it 
was  certain  she  would  be  brought  to  and 
examined  by  the  English,  a  place  of  con- 
cealment was  contrived,  being  a  cask  sup- 
plied with  air-tubes,  to  be  stowed  in  the 
bold  of  the  vossel,  in  which  it  was  intended 
NapoVeon  should  lie  concealed.  But  the 
extreme  rigour  with  which  the  search  was 
likely  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  corpulence 
•f  Buonaparte,  which  would  not  permit  him 


to  remain  long  in  a  close  or  constrained  po- 
sition, made  Ihein  lay  aside  this  as  well  aa 
other  hopeless  contrivances. 

There  were  undoubtedly  at  this  time 
many  proposals  made  to  the  Ex-Emperor 
by  the  army,  who,  compelled  to  retreat 
behind  the  Loire,  were  still  animated  by  a 
thirst  of  revenge,  and  a  sense  of  injured 
honour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  received  Napoleon  with  acclamation; 
but  if  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  pursue  a 
course  so  desperate  in  1811-,  when  he  had 
still  a  considerable  army,  and  a  respectable 
extent  of  territory  remaining,  it  must  have 
seemed  much  more  ineligible  in  lillo,  when 
his  numbers  were  so  much  more  dis))ropor- 
lioned  than  they  had  forijierly  been,  and 
when  his  best  generals  had  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  or  fled  out  of 
France.  Napoleon's  condition,  had  he  em- 
braced this  alternative,  would  have  been 
that  of  the  chief  of  a  roving  tribe  of  war- 
riors struggling  for  existence,  with  equal 
misery  to  themselves  and  the  countries 
through  which  they  wandered,  until  at 
length  broken  down  and  destroyed  by  supe- 
rior force. 

Rejecting  this  expedient,  the  only  alter- 
native which  remained  was  to  surrender 
his  person,  either  to  the  allied  powers  as  a 
body,  or  lo  any  one  of  ihem  in  particular. 
The  former  course  would  liave  been  diffi- 
cjilt,  unless  Napoleon  had  adapted  the  idea 
of  resorting  to  it  earlier,  which,  in  the 
view  of  his  escape  by  sea.  he  had  omitted  to 
do.  Neither'had  he  lime  lo  negotiate  with 
any  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  or  of  travelling 
back  to  Paris  for  the  purpose,  with  any 
chance  of  personal  s^afety.  for  the  Royalists 
were  now  everywhere  holding  the  ascen- 
dency, and  more  than  one  of  his  generals 
had  been  attacked  and  killed  by  them. 

He  was  cooped  up,  therefore,  in  Roche- 
fort,  although  the  white  flag  was  already 
about  to  be  hoisted  there,  and  the  com- 
mandant respectfully  hinted  the  necessity 
of  his  departure.  It  must  have  been  antici- 
pated by  Napoleon,  that  he  might  be  soon 
deprived  of  the  cover  of  the  batteries  of 
the  Isle  of  .\ix.  The  fact  is,  (though  we 
believe  not  generally  known,)  that  on  the 
I3th  July,  Lord  (Jastlere-agh  wrote  to  .■Ad- 
miral Sir  Henry  Hotham,  commanding  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  suggesting  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  attacking,  with  a  part  of  his  force, 
the  two  frigates  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle 
d'.\ix,  having  lirst  inform)  d  the  command- 
ant that  they  did  so  in  the  capacity  of  allies 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  placing  it  upon 
his  responsibility  if  he  fired  on  them  from 
the  batteries.  Napoleon  could  not  indeed 
know  for  certain  that  such  a  plan  Aas  ac- 
tually in  existence,  and  about  lo  be  at- 
tempted, but  yet  must  have  been  aware  of 
its  probability,  when  the  Royalist  party 
were  becoming  everywhere  superior,  and 
their  emblems  were  assumed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Rochelle.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  vain  to  stale  Buonaparte's  subsequent 
coniluct.  as  a  voluntary  confidence  reposed 
by  hiin  in  the  honour  of  England.  He  was 
precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  command- 
ant of  a  besieged  town,  who  has  the  choic* 
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of  surrendering,  or  encountering  the  risks 
of  a  storm.  Neither  was  it  open  for  him 
to  contend,  that  he  selected  tlie  British,  out 
of  all  the  other  allied  powers,  with  whom 
•o  treat  upon  this  occasion.  Like  the  com- 
mandant in  the  case  above  supposed,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to 
those  who  were  the  immediate  besiegers, 
and  theiefore  he  was  compelled  to  apply 
for  terms  of  safety  to  him  who  alone  pos- 
sessed the  direct  power  of  granting  it,  that 
is,  to  Captain  Frederick  Maitland,  of  the 
BeMerophoii. 

Napoleon  opened  a  communication  with 
this  officer  on  the  10th  July,  by  two  of 
his  attendants,  General  Savary  and  Count 
Las  Cases,  under  pretence  of  inquiring 
about  a  safe-conduct ;  a  passport  which 
Napoleon  pretended  to  e.vpect  from  Eng- 
land, and  which,  he  said,  had  been  promis- 
ed to  him,  without  stating  by  -wlioni.  Un- 
der this  round  assertion,  for  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  grounds,  Messrs.  Sava- 
ry and  Las  Casas  desired  to  know,  whether 
Captain  Maitland  would  permit  the  frigates 
to  sail  with  him  uninterrupted,  or  at  least 
give  nim  leave  to  proceed  in  a  neutral  ves- 
sel. Captain  Maitland,  without  hesitation, 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any 
armed  vessel  to  put  to  sea  from  the  port  of 
Rochefort.  "It  was  equally  out  of  his  pow- 
er, "  he  stated,  "  to  allow  the  Emperor  to 
proceed  in  a  neutral  vessel,  without  the 
sanction  of  Admiral  Hotham,  his  com- 
manding officer."  He  offered  to  write  to 
that  officer,  however,  and  the  French  gen- 
tlemen having  assented,  he  wrote,  in  their 
presence,  to  the  Admiral,  announcing  the 
communication  he  had  received,  and  re- 
questing orders  for  his  guidance.  This 
was  all  but  a  prelude  to  the  real  subject  of 
negotiation.  The  Duke  of  Rovigo  (Savary) 
and  Count  Las  Cases  remained  two  or  three 
hours  on  board,  and  said  all  they  could  to 
impress  Captain  Maitland  with  the  idea, 
that  Napoleon's  retirement  was  a  matter  of 
choice,  not  of  compulsion,  and  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  Britain  to  consent  to  his 
going  to  Amerxa;  a  measure,  they  said, 
which  was  solely  dictated  to  him  by  hu- 
manity, and  a  desire  to  save  human  blood. 
Captain  Maitland  asked  the  natural  ques- 
tion, which  we  give  in  his  own  words  ; 

"  '  S  ipposing  the  British  government 
should  be  induced  to  grant  a  passport  for 
Buonaparte's  going  to  .\merica,  what  pledge 
could  he  give  'hat  he  would  not  return,  and 
put  England,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  to  the 
same  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  that 
has  just  been  incurred  V 

"  General  Savary  made  the  following  re- 
ply : — '  When  the  Emperor  first  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  his  removal  was 
brought  about  by  a  faction,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Talleyrand,  and  the  sense  of  the 
nation  was  not  consulted  :  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  he  has  voluntarily  resigned 
the  power.  The  influence  he  once  had 
over  the  French  people  is  past ;  a  very  con- 
siderable -change  has  taken  place  in  their 
sentiments  towards  him,  since  he  went  to 
Elba  ;  and  he  could  never  regain  the  power 
he    had   over   their    minds ;    therefore,  he 


would  prefer  retiring  into  obscurity,  where 
he  might  end  his  days  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity; and  were  he  solicited  to  ascend 
the  throne  again,  he  would  declme  it.' 

"  '  If  that  is  the  case,'  said  Captain  Mait- 
land, '  why  not  ask  an  asylum  in  England  V 
.Savary  answered,  '  There  are  many  reasons 
for  his  not  wishing  to  reside  in  England; 
the  climate  is  too  damp  and  cold  ;  it  is  too 
near  France  ;  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  in  the 
centre  of  every  change  and  revolution  that 
might  take  place  there,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  suspicion  ;  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  English  as  his  most  invete- 
rate enemies,  and  they  have  been  induced  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  monster,  without  one  of 
the  virtues  of  a  human  being.'  " 

Captain  Knight  of  the  Falmouth  was 
present  during  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
tion, from  which  Captain  Maitland,  like  an 
able  diplomatist,  drew  a  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  Napoleon,  exactly  oppo- 
site from  that  which  they  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  him,  and  concluded  that  he 
must  be  in  extremity. 

On  the  I4th  July,  Count  Las  Casas  again 
came  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  now  at- 
tended by  General  Count  L'AUemand. 
The  pretext  of  the  visit  was,  to  learn  wheth- 
er Captain  Maitland  had  received  any  an- 
swer from  the  admiral.  Captain  Maitland 
observed,  tlie  visit  on  that  account  was  un- 
necessary, as  ho  would  have  forwarded  the 
answer  so  soon  as  received  ;  and  added,  he 
did  not  approve  of  frequent  communication 
by  flags  of  truce  ;  thus  repelling  rather  than 
inviting  them.  The  conference  was  resum- 
ed after  breakfast.  Captain  Maitland  hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  sent  for  Captain  Sar- 
torius  of  the  Slaney,  to  be  witness  of  what 
passed.  In  this  most  important  conference, 
we  hold  it  unjust  to  Captain  Maitland  to 
use  any  other  words  than  his  own,  copied 
from  his  Journal,  the  original  of  which  we 
have  ourselves  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  : 

"  When  breakfast  was  over,  we  retired 
to  the  after-cabin.  Count  Las  Cases  then 
said,  '  The  Emperor  is  so  anxious  to  spare 
the  i'urther  effusion  of  human  blood,  that 
he  will  proceed  to  America  in  any  w.ay  the 
British  government  chooses  to  sanction, 
either  in  a  French  ship  of  war,  a  vessel  arm- 
ed en  flute,  a  merchant  vessel,  or  even  in  a 
British  ship  of  war.'  To  this  I  answered, 
'  I  have  no  authority  to  agree  to  any  ar- 
rangement of  that  sort,  nor  do  I  believe  my 
government  would  consent  to  it  ;  but  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  receive  him  into 
this  ship,  and  convey  him  to  England:  if, 
hoieever,'  I  added,  '  he  adopts  that  plan,  I 
cannot  enter  into  aruf  promise,  as  to  the  re- 
ception he  may  meet  with,  as  even  in  the 
case  [have  mentioned,  I  shall  be  acting  on 
my  oum  responsibility,  and  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  would  meet  imth  the  approbation  of 
the  British  goveryuncnt.' 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  Lu- 
cien  Buonaparte's  name  was  mentioned, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  lived  in 
England  alluded  to  ;  but  I  invariably  assur- 
ed Las  Cases  most  explicitly,  that  I  had  no 
authority  to  make  conditions  of  any  sort,  as 
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to  Napolcoi  's  roccption    in  England.     In  i  and  generosity   of  sentiment,  superior   t" 


fact-,  1  coiiIq  not  jiavc  done  r.tlicrwiso 
lince,  with  the  etceptitm  of  tlie  orjier,  [iii- 
•ertec!  at  page  3^10 — 7,]  I  li.ad  no  instrurtions 
for  niy  guidance,  and  wa«.  ot"  course,  in  to- 
tal ignorance  of  the  intention  of  his  M.ijes 


that  entertained  by  sovereigns."  Count 
Las  Cases  states  hinisolf  to  have  replied  to 
the  panegyric  on  England,  hy  an  oration  in 
praise  of  Buonaparte,  in  winch  he  describ- 
ed him  as  retiring  from  a  contest  which  he 


tv's  ministers  as-  to  his  future  disposal.  '  had  yet  the  means  of  supporting,  in  order 
One  of  the  last  observations  Las  Cases  that  his  name  and  rights  might  not  serve  as 
made,  before  quitting  the  ship,  was,  '  Un-  l  a  pretext  to  prolong  civil  war.  The  Count, 
derail  circumstances,  I  have  jitlie  doubt  j  according  to  his  own  narrative,  concluded 
that  vou  will  see  the  Emperor  on  board  ,  by  saying  that,  "  under  all  the  circumstan- 
Ihe  feellcrophon  ;'  and,  in  fact,  Buonaparte  ces.  he  thought  the  Emperor  might  come 
nuist  have  determined  on  that  step  before  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  go  to  Eng- 
l.as  Cases  came  on  board,  as  his  letter  to  land  with  Captain  iMnitland,  I'or  the  pur- 
hia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  j  pose  of  receiving  passports  f(ir  America." 
dtted  the  I3th  of  July,  the  day  before  this  j  Captain  Maitland  desired  it  should  be  un- 
conversation."  derstood,  that   he   by    no   means  warranted 

The  Count  Las  Cases  gives  nearly  asim-  that  such  would  be  granted. 
iLr  detail  of  circumstances,  with  a  colour-  "  At  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  says  Lag 
ing  which  is  exaggerated,  and  an  arrange-  i  Cases,  "  [  never  supposed  the  passports 
ment  of  dates  which  is  certainly  luaccurato.  |  would  be  granted  to  us  ;  but  as  the  Empe- 
It  must  be  also  noticed  that  Count  Las  Ca-  [  rnr  had  resolved  to  remain  in  future  a  pe'- 
ses  dissembled  his  acquaintance  with  the  sonal  stranger  to  politic  il  events,  we  saw. 
English  language  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  wiilunit  alarm,  the  probability  that  we 
mistake  had  occurred  betwixt  him  and  Cap-  might  be  prevented  from  leaving  England  ; 
tain  Maitland,  who  spoke  French  with  dilji-  I  but  to  that  [)oint  all  our  fears  and  supposi- 
culty,  he  had  himself  so  far  to  blame  for  it.     tions  were    limited.     Such,  too,  was  doubl- 


Ofthe  visit  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  on 
the  10th,  after  giving  the  same  statement  as 
Captain  Maitland.  concerning  the  applica- 
tion for  the  passports,  the  Count  states,  ■'  It 
was  suzgested  to  us  to  go  to  England,  and 
we  were  assured  we  had  no  room  to  fear 
any  bad  treatment."* 

On  the  14th,  being  the  date  of  his  second 
visit,  he  states  that  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  invitation  to  England,  and  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  recommended.      "  Captain 


less  the  belief  of  Maitland.  I  do  him,  as 
well  as  the  other  officers,  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  sincere,  and  of  good 
faith,  in  the  painting  they  drew  us  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  English  nation." 

'J'he  envoys  returned  to  Napoleon,  who 
held,  according  to  Las  Cases,  .i  sort  of 
council,  in  which  they  considered  all  the 
chances.  The  plan  of  the  Danish  vessel, 
and  that  of  the  chasse-maree,  were  given 
up  as  too  perilous;    the  British  cruiser  w,is 


Maitland,"  he  says,  "  told  him,  th.at  if  the  |  pronounced  loo  strong  to  be  attacked  ;  there 
Emperor  chose  immediately  to  embark,  he  remained  only  the  alternative  of  Napoleon's 
had  authority  to  receive  him  on  board,  and  joining  the  troops,  and  renewing  the  war, 
conduct  him  to  England."  This  is  so  ex-  i  or  accepting  Captain  Maitland's  offer  by 
pressed,  as  to   lead   the   reader   to   believe    going  on  board  the  Bellerophon.     The  for- 


that  Captain  Maitland  spoke  to  the  Count 
of  some  new  directions  or  orders  which  he 
had  received,  or  pretended  to  have  receiv- 
ed, concerning  Buonaparte.  Such  an  infer- 
ence would  be  entirely  erroneous  ;  no  new 
or  extended  authority  was  received  by  Cap 


iner  was  rejected;  the  latter  pl;in  adopted, 
and  '•  TiiKN,"  says  M.  Las  Cases,  ••  Aa;)a- 
leon  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent.""  The 
letter  follows,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
date  is  omitted.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
son whv  Count   Las  Cases  did  not  discover 


tain  Maitland,  nor  was  he  capable  of  insin-  j  that  his  memory  was  betraying  him,  since 
uating  the  existence  of  such.  His  sole  in-  i  that  date  must  have  reminded  him  fliat  the 
Btructions  were  contained  in  the  orders  of  !  letter  was  written  be/ore,  not  after,  the  con- 
Admiral  Hotham,  quoted  at  p.  3lfi,  direct-  ference  of  the  1  Ith  July, 
ing  him,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  '  From  this  narrative  two  things  are 
intercept  Buonaparte,  to  transfer  him  to  plain  ;  1.  That  no  terms  of  capitulation  were 
the  ship  he  commanded,  to  make  sail  for  a  :  made  with  Captain  Maitland.  II.  That  it 
British  port,  and,  when    arrived    there,   to  1  is  the  object  of  Count  Las  Cases  to  insinu- 


communirate  instantly  with  the  Port-.Vdmi' 
ral  or  with  the  .\dmiralty. 

Count  Las  Cases  makes  Captain  Mait- 
land proceed  to  assure  him  and  Savary 
Ihct,  '■  in  his  own  private  opinion,  Napoleon 


ate  lie  belief,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  arguments  used  by  Captain  Mait- 
land, supported  by  the  British  officers  pres- 
ent, that  Las  Cases  was  induced  to  recom- 
lend,  and   Napoleon   to  adopt,  the  step  of 


woiild  find  in  England  all  the  respect  and  •  surrendering  himself  on  board  the  Belloro 
good  treatment  to  which  he  could  make  any  plion.  But  this  whole  inference  is  disprov- 
pretension  ;  that  there,  the  princes  anci  |  ed  bv  two  small  ciphers  ;  the  date,  namely, 
ministers  did  not  exercise  the  absolute  au-  '  of  1.1//i  of  July  on  the  litter  addressed  to 
thori'y  used  on  the  continent,  and  thai  the  ;  the  Prince  Regent,  which,  therefore,  could 
English  people  had  a  liberality  of  aiinion,    not,    in   the    nature    of  things,   have   been 

■ written    in   consequence   of  a   conference 

•  ««  II  noui  fnl  laggcte  de  nom  rendro  en  An-  ;  bof.vixt   Las  Cases  and  Captain    ftLiitland  ; 

pleterr",  et  afTermo  r,u'oa  no  pnnvnit  y  crain  Iro  ' 

»ucun  nTinvni«  trnitement."  ./rtunirt!  (/e  Lat  Ca- '  •"  .4/orj  Napoleon  ecrivit  au  Prinoo  Regent.* 
Mf,  Tom.  Imiire  Pari><}  liniire,  p.  -Mi  I  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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and  a  o'jnsultation  betwixt  Napoleon  and 
his  followers,  which  conference  and  con- 
Bukation  did  not  take  place  till  the  lAth  of 
July.  The  resolution  was  taken,  and  the 
letter  written,  tlie  day  before  all  those  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  English  people  put 
ints  the  mouth  of  Captain  Mailland  ;  and 
the  faith  of  Napoleon  was  grounded  upon 
the  impersonal  suggestion  to  go  to  England,* 
made  to  Las  Cases  and  Savary  on  their  first 
visit  to  the  Bellerophon.  Ttie  visit  of  the 
14th,  doubtless,  confirmed  the  resolution 
which  had  been  adopted  the  preceding  day. 

No  delay  now  intervened.  On  the  same 
l-tth  of  July,  General  Baron  Gourgaud  was 
Bent  off  with  the  letter,  so  often  mi'iitioncd, 
addressed  to  the  Prince  Ptcgent^  which  was 
in  these  well-known  terms  : 

Rochefort,  July  I3th,  ISiri. 
"Your  royal  highness, 

"  A  victim  to  the  factions  which  distract 
my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great- 
est powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated 
my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like  The- 
inistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  British  people.  I  put  mvself 
under  the  protection  of  their  laws  ;  which 
1  claim  from  your  Royal  Highness,  as  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the 
most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

"NAPOLEON." 

Captain  Maitland  informed  Count  Las 
Cases,  that  he  would  despatch  tieneral 
Gourgaud  to  England,  by  the  Sianey,  and 
prepare  to  receive  Napoleon  and  his  suite. 
General  Gourgaud  proposed  to  write  to 
Count  Bertrand  instantly,  when,  in  pres- 
ence and  hearing  of  his  brother  officers. 
Captains  Sartorius  and  Gambler,  Captain 
Maitland  gave  another  instance  of  his  anxi- 
ety not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion. 

"  When  General  Gourgaud  was  about  to 
write  the  letter,  to  prevent  any  future  mis- 
understanding, I  said,  '  Monsieur  Las  Ca- 
ses, you  will  recollect  that  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  stipulate  as  to  the  reception  of  Buo- 
na[)arte  in  England,  but  that  he  must  con- 
Bider  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.'  H<! 
answered,  '  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  thai, 
and  have  already  acquainted  the  Emperor 
with  what  you  said  on  the  subject." 

Captain  Maitland  subjoins  the  following 
natural  and  just  remark  :  — 

"It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if 
this  declaration  had  been  given  in  an  i)ffi- 
cial  written  form  ;  and  could  I  have  foro- 
eeen  the  discussions  which  afterwards  took 
place,  and  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
I  undoubtedly  should  have  done  so;  but  as 
I  repeatedly  made  it  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, it  did  not.  occur  to  me  as  being  n<!- 
cessary  ;  and  how  could  a  stronger  proof 
be  adduced,  that  no  stipulations  were  agreed 
to  respecting  the  reception  of  IJuonaparle 
in  England,  than  the  fact  of  their  not  bein? 
reduced  to  writing  ?  which  certainly  would 


*  Sfie  p.  349,,wliere  Las  Cases  says,  "  It  wai 
turrircsled  lo  lis"  ts  SO  to  F.HjIand.'^ 


have  been  the  case  had  any  favourabla 
terms  been  demanded  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
sieur Las  Cases,  and  agreed  to  by  me." 

To  conclude  the  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  add  Captain  Maitland's  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
on  Ikh  July  : 

'•  F'or  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  .\dmiralty,  i  have  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  the  Count  Las  Cases  and 
(ieneral  L'.\llemand  this  day  came  on  board 
his  majesty's  ship  under  my  command,  with 
a  proposal  from  Count  Bertrand  for  me  tc 
receive  on  board  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  himself  on  the 
generosity  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Con- 
ceiving myself  authorized  by  their  Lord- 
ships" secret  order,  I  have  acceded  to  the 
[)roposal,  and  he  is  to  embark  on  board  this 
ship  to-morrow  morning.  That  no  misun- 
uferstanditig  might  arise,  I  have  explicitly 
and  clearly  exi)lained  to  Count  Las  Cases, 
that  I  have  no  authority  svhatever  for  grant- 
ing terms  of  any  sort,  but  that  all  I  can  do 
is  to  carry  him  and  his  suite  to  England,  lo 
be  received  in  such  manner  as  his  Royal 
Highness  may  deem  expedient." 

Is  it  in  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  a 
British  ofiicer,  with  two  others  of  the  same 
rank  as  witnesses  of  the  whole  negotiation, 
would  have  expressed  himself  otherwise 
than  as  truth  warranted,  in  a  case  which  was 
sure  to  be  ?o  strictly  inquired  into  ? 

On  the  15th  July  U!15,  Napoleon  finally 
left  France,  to  the  history  of  which  he  had 
added  so  much  of  victory  and  so  much  of 
defeat;  the  connt.'y  which  his  rise  had  sav- 
ed from  civil  discord  and  foreign  invasion, 
and  which  his  fall  consigned  to  both  ;  in  a 
word,  that  fair  land  to  which  he  had  been 
so  long  as  a  Deity,  and  was  in  future  to  be 
of  less  import  than  the  meanest  peasant  on 
the  soil.  He  was  accompanied  by  four  of 
his  generals — Bertrand,  Savary,  L'.Mle- 
mand,  and  Montholon,  and  by  Count  Las 
Cases,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  counsellor 
of  state.  Of  these.  Bertrand  and  Montho- 
lon had  their  ladies  on  board,  with  three 
children  belonging  to  Count  Bertrand,  and 
one  of  Count  ISIonthnlon's.  The  son  of  Las 
Cases  accompanied  the  Emperor  as  a  pa^e. 
There  were  nine  officers  of  inferior  rank, 
and  thirty-nine  domestics.  The  principal 
persons  were  received  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon, the  others  in  the  corvette. 

Buonaparte  came  out  of  Aix  Roads  on 
board  of  the  Epervier.  Wind  and  tide  be- 
ing against  the  brig.  Captain  Maitland  sent 
the  barge  of  the  Bellerophon  to  transport 
him  to  that  ship.  Most  of  the  ofUcors  and 
crew  of  the  Epervier  had  tears  i  i  their 
eyes,  and  they  continued  to  cheer  ho  Em- 
peror while  their  voices  could  be  heard. 
He  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
respectfully,  but  without  any  salute  or  dis- 
tinguished honours.  .\s  Captain  Maitland 
advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Napoleon  pulled  olf  his  hat,  and.  addressing 
him  in  a  linn  tone  of  voice,  said,  "  I  come 
to  place  myself  under  the  protection  ol 
your  Prince  and  laws."  His  manner  was 
uncommonly  pleasing,  and  he  displayed 
much  address  in  seizing  upon  onportunilief 
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of  saying  Ihings  flattering  to  the  hearers 
whom  he  wished  to  conciliate. 

As  when  rormcrly  on  board  Captain  Ush- 
er's vessel,  Buonaparte  siiowcd  great  curi- 
osity concerning  tiie  discipline  ot' the  ship, 
and  expressed  considerable  surprise  that 
the  British  vessels  should  so  easily  defeat 
the  French  ships,  which  were  heavier, 
larger,  and  better  manned  than  they.  Cap- 
tain .Maitland  accounted  for  this  by  the 
greater  e.\perience  of  the  men  and  officers. 
The  Ex-Emperor  examined  the  marines  al- 
so, and,  pleased  with  their  appearance,  said 
to  Bertrand,  "  How  much  might  be  done 
with  an  hundred  thousand  such  men  I''  In 
the  management  of  the  vessel,  lie  particu- 
larly admired  the  silence  and  good  order  of 
the  crew  while  going  through  their  manoeu- 
vres, in  comparison  to  a  French  vessel, 
"  where  every  one,"  he  said,  "  talks  and 
gives  orders  at  once."  When  about  to  quit 
the  Bellcrophon,  he  adverted  to  the  same 
•ubject,  saying,  there  had  been  less  noise 
on  board  that  vessel,  with  six  hundred  men, 
in  the  whole  passage  from  Rochefort  than 
the  crew  of  the  Epervier,  with  only  one 
hundred,  had  contrived  to  make  between 
the  Isle  d'.Aix  and  Basque  Roads. 

He  spoke,  too,  of  the  British  army  in  an 
equal  style  of  praise,  and  was  joined  by  his 
officers  in  doing  so.  One  ot  the  French 
officers  observing  that  the  English  cavalry 
were  superb.  Captain  Maitland  observed, 
that  in  F.ngland,  they  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  infantry.  "You  are  right,"  said  the 
French  gentleman  ;  "  there  is  none  such 
in  the  world  ;  there  is  no  making  an  im- 
pression on  them  ;  you  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  charge  through  a  wall,  and  their 
fire  is  tremendous."  Bertrand  reported  to 
Captain  Maitland  that  Napoleon  had  com- 
DTiunicatcd  to  him  his  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  following  words: — 
"The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  array,  is  fully  equal  to  myself, 
with  the  advantage  of  possessing  more  pru- 
dence." This  we  conceive  to  be  the  gen- 
uine unbiassed  opinion  of  one  great  soldier 
concerning  another.  It  is  a  pity  that  Na- 
poleon could  on  other  occasions  express 
himself  in  a  strain  of  depreciation,  which 
could  only  lower  him  who  used  it,  towards 
a  rival  in  the  art  of  war. 

During  the  whole  passage,  notwithstand- 
ing his  situation,  and  the  painful  uncertain- 
ty under  which  he  laboured.  Napoleon 
Kcemed  always  tranquil,  and  in  good  tem- 
per ;  at  times,  he  even  approached'  to 
cheerfulness.  He  spoke  with  tenderness 
ofhiB  wife  and  familv,  complained  of  being 
separated  from  them,  and  had  the  tears  in 
hi«  eycH  when  he  showed  their  portraits  to 
Captain  Maitland.  His  health  seemed  per- 
fectly good  ;  but  he  was  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  somnolency,  proceeding,  perhaps, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  a  constitution  which 
had  gone  through  such  severe  service. 

On  2.*5d  July,  they  passed  IJshant.  Napo- 
leon remained  long  on  deck,  and  cast  many 
a  melancholy  look  to  the  coast  of  France, 
but  made  no  observations.  At  day-break 
on  21-th,  the  Bellerophon  was  oTDarlin<iuth  ; 
■od   Buonauarte  was  struck,   first  with  the 


boldness  of  thj  coast,  and  then,  as  he  en- 
tered Torbay,  with  tlie  well-known  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  "It  reminded  him,"  he 
said,  "  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  Elba  ;"  an  asso- 
ciation which  must  at  the  moment  have 
wakened  strange  lemcmbrances  in  the  mind 
of  the  deposed  Emperor. 

The  Bellcrophon  had  hardly  anchored, 
when  orders  came  from  tiie  Admiral,  Lord 
Keith,  which  were  soon  after  seconded  bv 
others  from  iho  Admiralty,  enjoining  that 
no  one,  of  whatever  rank  orslalion,  should 
be  permitted  to  come  on  board  the  Bellc- 
rophon, excepting  the  officers  and  men  be- 
longing to  the  ship.  On  the  -Gth,  the  ves- 
sel received  orders  to  move  round  to  Ply- 
mouth .Sound. 

In  the  meantime,  the  newspapers  which 
were  brought  on  board  tended  to  impress 
anxiety  and  consternation  among  the  un- 
happy fugitives.  The  report  was  generally 
circulated  by  these  periodical  publicationB, 
that  Buonaparte  would  not  be  permitted  to 
land,  but  would  be  presently  sent  off  to  St. 
Helena,  as  the  safest  place  for  detaining 
him,  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Napoleon  him- 
self became  alarmed,  and  anxiously  desir- 
ous of  seeing  Lord  Keith,  who  had  express- 
ed himself  sensible  of  some  kindness  which 
his  nephew,  Captain  Elphinstone  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  had  received  from  the  Emperor 
when  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Wa- 
terloo. Such  an  interview  accordingly  took 
place  betwixt  the  noble  Admiral  and  the 
late  Emperor,  upon  the  2t!th  July,  but  with- 
out any  results  of  importa»ice,  as  Lord 
Keith  was  not  then  possessed  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  British  government. 

That  frenzy  of  popular  curiosity,  which, 
predominating  in  all  free  states,  seems  to 
be  carried  to  the  utmost  excess  by  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  caused  such  numbers  of  boats 
to  surround  the  Bellerophon,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
man-of-war's  boats,  which  maintained  con- 
stant guard  round  the  vessel,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  the  prescribed 
distance  of  a  dable's  length  from  the  ship. 
They  incurred  the  risk  of  being  run  down, 
— of  being,  as  they  might  apprehend,  shot, 
(for  muskets  were  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidation,)  of  all  the  dangers  of 
a  naval  combat,  rather  than  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Emperor  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much  of.  When  he  appeared 
ho  was  greeted  with  huzzas,  which  he  re- 
turned with  bows,  but  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  wonder  at  the  eagerness  of 
popular  curiosity,  which  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  see   in   such  a  pitch  of  excitation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Ma- 
jor-Cieneral  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  one  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  State,  arrived,  bring 
ing  with  him  the  final  intentions  of  the 
British  government,  for  the  disposal  of  Buo- 
naparte and  his  suite.  Upon  the  ,31st,  Lord 
Keith  and  -Sir  Henry  waited  upon  the  Ex- 
Emperor,  on  boiird  of  the  Belli'rophon,  to 
coiumunicatc  to  him  the  unpleasing  tidings. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Meike,  the. 
secretary  of  Lord  Keith,  whfise  presence 
was  deemed  necessary  as  a  witness  to  what 
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passed.  Napoleon  received  the  admiral 
and  under  secretary  of  state  with  becoming 
dignity  and  calmness.  I'lie  letter  of  Lord 
Melville  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,)  was 
read  to  the  Ex-Emperor,  announcing  his 
future  destination.  It  stated,  that  "  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  British 
ministers  to  their  sovereign  and  his  allies, 
to  leave  General  Buonaparte  the  means  or 
opportunity  of  again  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe — announced  l)i.it  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  was  selected  for  his  future  resi- 
dence, and  selected  as  such,  because  its 
local  situation  would  permit  his  enjoying 
more  freedom  than  could  be  compatible 
with  adequate  security  elsewhere — that, 
with  the  exception  of  Generals  Savary  and 
L'Allemand,  the  General  might  select  three 
officers,  together  with  his  surgeon,  to 
attend  him  to  St.  Helena — that  twelve 
domestics  would  also  be  allowed." — 
The  same  document  stated,  "that  the  per- 
sons who  might  attend  upon  him  would  be 
liable  to  a  certain  degree  of  restraint,  and 
could  not  be  permitted  to  leave  tiie  island 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Lastly,  it  was  announced  that  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  would  be  presently  ready  to  sail  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  General  Buona- 
parte to  St.  Helena,  and  therefore  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  without  delay  make 
choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  i'orm 
his  suite." 

The  letter  was  read  in  French  to  Buona- 
parte by  Sir  Henry  Bunbury.  He  listened 
without  impatience,  interruption,  or  emo- 
tion of  any  kind.  Wiien  he  was  requested 
to  state  if  he  had  any  reply,  he  began,  with 
great  calmness  of  manner  and  mildness  of 
countenance,  to  declare  that  he  solemnly 
protested  against  the  orders  which  had 
been  read — that  the  British  ministry  had 
no  right  to  dispose  of  him  in  the  wav  pro- 
posed— that  he  appealed  to  the  British  peo- 
ple and  the  laws — and  asked  what  was  the 
tribunal  which  he  ought  to  appeal  to.  "  I  am 
come,"  he  continued,  "  voluntarily  to  throw 
myself  on  the  hospitality  of  your  nation — I 
am  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  if  I  was,  have 
a  right  to  be  treated  according  to  the  law 
of  nations.  But  I  am  come  to  tiiis  country 
a  passenger  on  board  one  of  your  vessels, 
after  a  previous  negotiation  with  the  com- 
mander. If  he  had  told  me  I  was  to  be  a 
prisoner,  I  would  not  have  come.  I  asked 
liim  if  he  was  willing  to  receive  me  on 
board,  and  convey  me  to  England.  Admiral 
Rlaitland  said  he  was,  having  received,  or 
telling  me  he  had  received,  special  orders 
ol  government  concerning  me.  It  was  a 
snare  then  that  had  been  spread  for  me  ;  I 
came  on  board  a  British  vessel  as  I  would 
have  entered  one  of  their  towns — a  vessel, 
a  village,  it  is  the  same  thing.  .\s  for  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  it  would  be  my  sen- 
tence of  death.  1  demand  to  be  received 
as  an  P^nglish  citizen.  How  many  years  en- 
title me  to  be  domiciliated  ?" 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury  answered,  that  he 
nelieved  four  were  necessarv.  "  Well, 
tlien/'  continued  Napoleon,  "  let  the  Prince 


j  Regent  during  that  time  plac  me  under  anj 
superintendence  he  thinks  pioper — let  me 
be  placed  in  a  country-house  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  thirty  leagues  from  every  sea- 
port— place  a  commissioned  officer  about 
me,  to  examine  my  correspondence  and  su 
perintend  my  actions;  or,  if  the  Prince  Re- 
gent should  require  my  word  of  honour, 
perhaps  I  might  give  it.  I  might  then  en- 
joy a  certain  degree  of  personal  liberty,  and 
I  should  have  the  freedom  of  literature.  In 
St.  Helena  I  could  not  live  three  months  ; 
to  my  habits  and  constitution  it  would  be 
death.  I  am  used  to  ride  twentv  miles  a- 
day, — what  am  I  to  do  on  that  Utile  rock  at 
tlie  end  of  the  world  ?  No  !  Botany  Bay  ia 
better  than  St.  Helena — I  prefer  death  to 
St.  Helena — .\nd  what  good  is  my  death  to 
do  you  ?  I  am  no  longer  a  sovereign.  What 
danger  could  result  from  my  living  as  a 
private  person  in  the  heart  of  England,  and 
restricted  in  any  way  which  the  govern- 
ment should  think  proper  V 

He  referred  repeatedly  to  the  manner  of 
his  coining  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  in- 
sisting upon  his  being  perfectly  free  in  his 
choice,  and  that  he  had  preferred  confiding 
to  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  the 
British  nation. 

"  Otherwise,"  he  said,  "  why  should  I  not 
have  gone  to  my  father-in-law,  or  to  the 
Emperor  .Mexander,  who  is  my  personal 
friend  ?  We  have  become  enemies,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  annex  Poland  to  his  do- 
minions, and  my  popularit}'  among  the 
Poles  was  in  his  way.  But  otherwise  he 
was  my  friend,  and  he  would  not  have  treated 
me  in  this  way.  If  your  government  act 
thus,  it  will  disgrace  you  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  Even' your  own  people  will  blame 
it.  Besides,  you  do  not  know  the  feeling 
that  my  death  will  create  both  in  France 
and  Italy.  There  is,  at  present,  a  high 
opinion  of  England  in  these  countries.  If 
you  kill  me  it  will  be  lost,  and  the  lives  of 
many  English  will  be  sacrificed.  What 
was  there  to  force  me  to  the  step  I  took  ? 
The  tri-coloured  Hag  was  still  flying  at 
Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  and  Rochefort.*  The 
army  has  not  even  yet  submitted.  Or,  if  I 
had  chosen  to  remain  in  P' ranee,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  me  from  remaining  con- 
cealed for  years  amongst  a  people  so  much 
attached  to  me  ?" 

He  then  returned  to  his  negotiation  with 
Captain  Maitland,  and  dwelt  on  the  honours 
and  attentions  shown  to  him  personally  by 
that  olhcer  and  Admiral  Hotham.  "  And, 
after  all,  it  was  only  a  snare  for  me  '."t    He 


*  The  white  flag  was  flying  nt  Rochelle  and 
tho  Isle  of  Olcron.  It  was  hoisted  on  llio  lith,1in4 
hnulcil  down  afterwards  ;  asai"  hoisted  on  the 
13th  July,  to  thu  final  exclusion  of  llio  throe-col- 
oured ensign. 

t  Admiral  llotimm  and  Captain  Mnitlnnd  had 
no  particular  orders  how  this  uncommon  person 
WHS  to  be  liealed,  »iul  worn  iiutiirally  desirous  of 
showing  respect  umier  inisl'ortunes  to  one  wlio  had 
been  so  great.  Their  civilities  went  no  farthor 
timn  manning  the  yards  when  he  entere  i  the  Su- 
perb on  a  breakfast  visit,  and  wlien  he  returned  to 
the  Itidlerophon  on  the  same  occasion.  Captain 
Muitland  also  permitted  Napoleon  to  lend  the  way 
into  the  dining  cabin,  and  seat  himself  in  the  cca- 
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tgain  enlarged  on  the  disgrace  to  England 
which  was  impending.  "  I  hold  out  to  the 
Prince  Regent,"  he  said,  "the  brightest 
page  in  his  history,  in  placing  Biyseirat  liis 
discretion.  1  have  made  war  on  you  lb; 
twenty  years,  and  I  give  you  the  highest  proof 
of  confidence  by  voluntarily  giving  inyselfin- 
to  the  hands  ol  my  roost  inveterutu  and  con- 
•  taut  enemies.  Remember,'' he  continued, 
"  what  I  have  been,  and  how  1  stf)oi1  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  This  courted 
my  protection — that  gave  me  his  daughter 
— ail  sought  for  my  friendship.  I  was  Em- 
peror acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  except  Cireat  Britain,  and"  she  had 
acknowledged  ine  as  Chief  Consul.  Your 
government  has  no  right  to  term  me  Gene- 
ral Buonaparte ,"  he  added,  pointing  with 
his  finger  tt  the  offensive  epithet  in  Lord 
Melville's  letter.  "  I  am  Prince,  or  Con- 
sul, and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  if 
treated  with  at  all.  When  1  was  at  Elba,  I 
was  at  least  as  much  a  sovereign  in  that 
island  as  Louis  on  the  throne  of  France. 
We  Jiad  both  our  respective  flags,  our  ships, 
our  troopS"-Mine,  to  be  sure,"  he  said 
with  a  smile,  "  were  rather  on  a  small  scale 
— I  had  six  hundred  soldiers,  and  ho  had 
two  hundred  thousand.  .\t  length.  I  made 
war  upon  him,  defeated  him,  and  dethroned 
him.  But  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  rank  as  one  of  liie  sove- 
reigns of  Europe."' 

During  this  interesting  scene,  Napoleon 
spoke  with  l.ttle  interruption  from  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Wenrv  Buiibury,  who  declin- 
ed replying  to  jis  remonstrances,  stating 
themselves  to  be  unauthorized  to  enter  into 
discussions,  as  their  only  duty  was  to  con- 
vey the  intentions  of  government  to  Napo- 
leon, and  transmit  his  answer,  if  he  charged 
them  with  any.  He  repeated  agaiii  and 
again  his  determination  not  to  go  to  St.  He- 
lena, and  his  dc?ire  to  be  sufTered  to  remain 
in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury  then  said,  he  was 
certain  that  St.  Helena  had  been  selected 
»8  the  place  of  his  residence,  because  its 
local  situation  allowed  freer  scope  for  ex- 
ercise and  indulgence,  than  could  have 
6een  permitted  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

■'  No.  no,"  repealed  Buonaparte  with  an- 
im^ition,  "  I  will  not  go  there — You  would 
not  go  there,  sir,  were  it  vour  own  case — 
nor,  my  lord,  would  you."  F,ord  Keith 
bowed  and  answered,—'-  He  had  been  al- 
ready at  St.  Helena  four  times."  Napoleon 
went  on  reiterating  his  protestations  against 
being  imprisoned,  or  sent  to  St.  Helena. 
'•  I  vein  not  go,"  thither   he  repeated;  "  I 


Ire  of  tho  Ubie  ;  an  honoar  which  it  woulil  have 
brcii  l>oth  tiiignicioui  ami  uncallcil  for  to  have  dis- 
puted. Uveii  theso  civilities  cuui'J  nut  have  l>ccn 
a  portion  of  the  inarn  of  which  Napoleon  cnm- 
pliin>,or  have  hail  the  least  ctTi.ct  in  inducing  'lim 
tutaki-  h'n  ren'iliiiion  nf  lurrendorin;  tu  tho  Eni;- 
,i«h,  a«  tlio  arKumcnl  in  the  text  infcru  ;  for  that 
rosolutiiin  had  bnen  taken,  and  the  mirronder  made, 
befo:e  the  at'enliuni  Nap<d<-(m  fininils  up^jn  could 
bive  hcfn  utT-rred  and  received.  This  tend*  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  NeUun,  thai  Ibo  French,  wlien 
.reated  v^ith  ceremonial  poliieneat  are  apt  to  form 
pf«J melons  upon  the  cunccMioas  aiaJa  to  them  in 
Itd-norT  couitety. 


am  not  a  Hercules,  (with  a.  smile,)  but  you 
shall  not  conduct  me  to  St.  Helena.  I  pre- 
fer death  in  this  place.  You  found  me 
free,  send  me  back  agpjn  ;  replace  me  in 
the  -condition  in  which  I  was,  or  permit  me 
to  <jo  to  .\merica." 

He  dwek  much  on  his  resolution  lo  die 
rather  than  go  to  St.  Helena;  he  had  no 
great  reason,  he  said,  to  wish  for  life.  He 
urged  the  Admiral  to  take  no  farther  steps 
to  remove  him  into  the  Northumberland, 
bcfi.'re  government  should  have  been  in- 
formed of  what  he  had  said,  and  have  sig- 
nified their  final  decision.  He  conjured  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury  to  use  no  delay  in  com- 
municating his  answer  to  government,  and 
referred  himself  to  Sir  Henry  to  put  it  into 
form.  After  some  cursory  questions  and 
pauses,  he  again  returned  to  the  pressing 
subject,  and  urged  the  same  arguments  as 
before.  "  He  had  expected,"  he  said,  "  to 
have  had  liberty  to  land,  and  settle  him- 
self in  the  country,  some  commissioner  be- 
ing named  to  attend  him,  who  would  b^  of 
great  use  for  a  year  or  two  to  teach  him 
what  he  had  to  do.  You  could  clioose," 
he  said,  '•  some  respectable  man,  for  the 
English  service  must  have  officers  distin- 
guished for  probity  and  honour;  and  do  not 
put  about  me  an  intriguing  person,  who 
would  only  play  the  spy,  and  make  cabals." 
He  declared  again  his  determination  n-jt  to 
goto  St.  Helena;  and  this  interesting  in- 
terview was  concluded. 

After  the  .\dmiral  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbu- 
ry had  left  the  cabin.  Napoleon  rcalled 
Lord  Keith,  whom,  in  respect  of  his  former 
attention  to  his  lordship's  relative,  Capttiin 
I'.lphinslone,  he  might  consider  as  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  person. 

Napoleon  opened  the  conversation,  by 
asking  Lord  Keith's  advice  how  to  conduct 
himself  Lord  Keitn  re[)I:ed,  that  he  was 
an  officer,  and  had  discharged  his  duty, 
and  left  with  him  the  heads  of  his  instruc- 
tions. If  he  considered  it  necess:.rv  lo  re- 
new the  discussicn.  Sir  Henry  Bunbury 
must  bo  calico  in.  Buonaparte  said  that 
was  unnecessary.  "Can  you,"  said  he, 
"  after  what  is  passed,  detain  me  until  I 
hear  from  London  ?"  Lord  Keith  replied, 
that  must  depend  on  the  instructions 
brought  by  ttie  other  admiral,  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted.  "  Was  there  any 
tribunii,"  he  asked,  "  to  which  he  could 
apply  ?■'  r,ord  Keith  answered,  that  lie  was 
no  civilian,  but  believf>d  that  there  was 
none  whatever.  He  added,  that  he  was  sat- 
isfied there  was  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  British  govcrr^mont  to  render  his 
situation  as  comfortable  as  prudence  would 
[lormit.  "  How  so?"  said  Napoleon,  lift- 
ing the  paper  from  the  table,  and  speaking 
with  animation.  Upon  I>ord  Keith's  ob- 
serving. "  that  it  was  surely  -preferable  to 
being  confined  to  a  smaller  space  in  Eng- 
land, or  being  sent  to  France,  or  perhaps  to 
Russia,"—"  Russia  '."  exclaimed  Buona- 
parte, "  God  preserve  me  from  it  !"* 

During  this  remarkable  scene.  Napoleon's 
manner  was  perfectly  calm  and  colirctod, 
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his  voice  equal  a;id  firm,  his  tones  very 
pleasing.  Or.ce  or  twice  only  he  spoke 
more  rapidly,  and  in  a  haisher  key.  He 
used  little  gesticulation,  and  his  attitudes 
were  unrraceful  ;  hat  the  action  of  the  head 
was  dignified,  and  the  countenance  remark- 
ably soft  and  placid,  without  any  marks  of 
severity.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind,  anticipating  what  was  to  be  an- 
nounced, and  perfectly  prepared  to  reply. 
In   expressing  his  positive   determination 


not  to  go  to  St.  Helena,  he  left  it  to  hia 
hearers  to  infer,  w  iiether  he  meant  to  pre- 
vent his  removal  by  suicide,  or  to  resist  it 
by  force."    ^ 


*  Having  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  com- 
paring gir  Henry  Buuliury's  minutes  of  this  strik- 
ing trunsaclion  with  those  of  Mr.  Meike,  who  ac- 
companied Lord  Keith  in  the  capacity  of  secretary^ 
the  aullior  has  been  enabled  to  lay  befoie  th« 
public  the  most  ample  and  exact  account  of  tha 
interview  of  31st  July,  which  has  yet  appeared. 


CHAP.  LI. 


Napoleon's  real  view  of  the  measure  of  sending  him  to  St.  Helena. — Allegation  that  Cap- 
tain Maitlnnd  made  terms  with  him — di-iproved — Probability  that  the  in.tijiualion 
arose  toith  Las  Cases,  viho  wifs  disappointed  that  a  negotiation  which  he  had  conduct- 
ed loas  not  successful — Scheme  of  removing  Napoleon  from  the  Jietlerophon,  by  cit- 
ing him  as  a  toitness  in  a  case  of  libel. —  Threats  of  self -destruction  by  Napole- 
on— by  his  followers  that  they  would  put  him  to  death — only  made  to  intimidate  the 
govcriimmt. —  Xapoleon  goes  on  board  the  Northumberland,  luhich  sails  for  St.  Hele- 
na—  His  behaviour  on  the  voyar^c. — Manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  Sir  George 
Cockburn. — He  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  and  lands  on  IGth  October. 


The  interest  attaching  to  the  foregoing  in- 
terview betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  gentle- 
man si-nt  to  announce  his  doom,  loses  much, 
when  we  regard  it  in  a  great  measure  as  an 
empty  personification  of  feeling,  a  well- 
painted  passion  which  was  not  in  reality 
felt.  Napoleon,  as  will  presently  appear, 
was  not  serious  in  averring  that  he  had  any 
encouragement  from  Captain  Mailland  to 
com^  on  board  his  ship,  save  in  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  a  prisoner,  to  be  placed  at  the  Prince 
Regent's  discretion.  Neither  had  he  the 
most  distant  idea  of  preventing  his  remov- 
al to  the  Northumberland,  either  by  vio- 
lence to  himself,  or  any  one  else.  Both 
topics  of  declamation  were  only  used  for 
bhow, — the  one  to  ilarm  the  sense  of  hon- 
our entertained  by  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  peopl3  of  England,  and  the  other  to 
work  upon  their  humanity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  s^v 
the  prob;ibility  of  the  St.  Helena  voyage, 
80  soon  as  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Bellerophon.  He  had  af- 
firmed, that  there  was  a  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring him  to  St.  Helena  or  St.  Lucie, 
even  before  he  left  Elba;  and  if  he  thought 
the  English  capable  of  sending  him  to  such 
banishment  while  he  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Fontaiiibleau,  he  could 
hardly  suppose  that  they  would  scruple  to 
execute  such  a  purpose,  after  his  own  con- 
duct had  deprived  him  of  all  the  immuni- 
ties with  which  that  treaty  had  invested 
him. 

Nevertheless,  while  aware  that  his  ex- 
periment might  possibly  thus  terminate, 
Napoleon  may  have  hoped  a  better  issue, 
and  conceived  himself  capable  of  cajoling 
the  Prince  Regent  and  his  administration 
into  hazarding  the  safety  and  the  peace  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  display  a  Quixotic  gen- 
erosity towards  an  individual,  whose  only 
plea  for  deserving  it  was,  that  he  had  becii 
Tor  twenty  years  tlieir  mortal  enemy.  Such 
hopes  he  may  have  entertained  ;  for  it  cJlin- 
nol  be  oxnected  that  he  was  to  acknowledge 


even  to  himself  the  personal  disqualifica- 
tions which  rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence. 
His  expectation  of  a  favourable  reception 
did  not  go  so  far,  in  all  likelihood,  as  those 
!  of  the  individual  among  his  followers,  who 
expected  that  Napoleon  would  receive  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  frem  the  Prince  Re- 
gent; but  he  might  have  hoped  to  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Britain  on  the  same 
terms  as  liis  brother  Lucien. 

Doubtless  he  calculated  upon,  and  per- 
haps overrated,  all  these  more  fiivourable 
chances.  Yet,  if  the  worst  should  arrive, 
he  saw  even  in  that  worst,  that  Island  of 
St.  Helena  itself,  the  certainty  of  personal 
safety,  which  he  could  not  be  assured  of  in 
any  despotic  country,  where,  as  he  himself 
must  have  known  pretty  well,  an  obnoxious 
prisoner,  or  detenu,  may  lose  his  life  par 
nr'gligetice,  without  any  bustle  or  alarm 
being  excited  upon  the  occasion.  Upon  the 
IGtli  .-Vugust,  while  on  his  passage  to  St. 
Helena,  he  frankly  acknowledged,  that 
though  he  had  been  deoeived  in  the  recep- 
tion he  had  expected  from  the  English, 
still,  harshly  and  unfairly  as  he  lliought 
himself  treated,  he  found  comfort  from 
knowing  that  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  British  laws,  which  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  had  he  gone  to  anollier  country, 
where  his  fate  would  have  depended  upon 
the  caprice  of  an  individual.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  real  secret  of  his  rendition 
to  Eiv^laiid,  in  preference  to  his  father-in- 
law  of  Austria,  or  his  friend  in  Russia.  He 
might,  in  the  first  named  country,  be  kept 
in  custody,  more  or  less  severe  ;  but  he 
would  be  at  least  secure  from  perishing  of 
some  political  disease.  Even  while  at  Si. 
Helena,  he  allowed,  in  an  interval  of  good- 
tempered  candour,  that  comparing  one 
place  of  exile  to  another,  St.  Helena  was 
entitled  to  the  preference.  In  higher  lati- 
tudes, he  observed,  they  would  have  sufler- 
ed  from  cold,  and  i\f  any  other  tropical 
island   thcv    would   have    been  burned    to 
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death.      At   St.    Helena   the    country    was  i  tacit  conditions,  since  he  had  made  no  ob- 
wiid  and  savage,  the  climate  monotonous,   •servation  on  it."     Here  the  admiral's   im- 


and  unfavouraljle  to  health,  but  the  temper 
Jture  was  mild  and  pleasing.* 

The  allegation  on  which  Napoleon  had 
intfEted  so  much,  namely,  that  Captain 
Maitland  had  pledged  himself  for  his  gooil 
rece;)lion  in  England,  and  received  him  on 
board  his  vessel,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a 
guest,  became  now  an  import.int  subject  of 
investigation.  .\11  the  while  Napoleon  had 
been  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  respect  for  Captain 
AIaitland,and  a  sense  of  his  civilities  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  he  con- 
ceived himself  betrayed  by  him.  He  had 
even  sounded  that  officer,  by  the  means  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  to  know  whether  he 
would  accept  a  present  of  his  portrait  set 
with  diimonds,  which  Captain  ^Iaitland  re- 

3uested  might  not  be  offered,  as  he  was 
etermined  to  decline  it. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  Count  Las  Cases, 
for  the  first  time  hinted  to  Captain  .Mait- 
land, that  he  had  understood  him  to  have 
given  an  assurance,  that  Napoleon  should 
be  v.cll  received  in  Englrnd.  Captain 
Maitland  replied,  it  was  impossible  the 
Count  could  mistake  him  so  far,  since  he 
had  expressly  stated  he  could  make  no 
promises  ;  but  that  he  thought  his  orders 
would  bear  him  out  in  receiving  Napoleon 
on  board,  and  conveying  him  to  England. 
He  reminded  the  Count,  that  he  had  ques- 
tioned hira  (Captain  Maitland)  repeatedly, 
as  to  his  private  opinion,  to  which  he  could 
only  answer,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
Napoleon  would  be  ill  received.  Las  Ca- 
ses had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply.  Upon  the 
Mme  Gth  .\u^'ust,  Napoleon  himself  spoke 
upon  the  suhicct,  and,  it  will  be  observed, 
how  very  different  his  language  was  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  from  that  which  he  held  in 
his  absence.  "  They  say,"  he  remarked, 
"  that  I  made  no  conditions.  Certainly  I 
tuade  no  conditions.  How  could  an  indi- 
vidual enter  into  terms  with  a  nation  ?  I 
wanted  nothing  of  them  but  hospitality,  or, 
as  the  ancients  would  express  it,  air  and 
water.  As  for  you,  Cap'ain,  I  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  j  your  conduct  has  been 
that  of  a  man  of  honour." 

The  investiration  of  this  matter  did  not 
end  here,  for  the  ungrounded  assertion  that 
Captain  Maitland  had  granted  some  condi- 
tions expressed  or  implied,  was  no  sooner 
repelled  than  it  again  revived. 

On  the  7th,  Count  Las  Cases,  having  a 
parting  interview  with  Lord  Keith,  for  the 
the  purpose  of  delivering  to  him  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  "  I  was  in  the 
act  of  telling  him,"  said  the  Count,  ''  that 
Captsin  Maitland  had  said  he  was  authoriz- 
ed to  carry  us  to  London,  without  letting 
OS  suspect  that  we  were  to  be  regarded  as 
prisoners  of  war;  and  that  the  Captain 
could  not  deny  that  wo  came  freely  and  in 
good  faith  :  that  the  letter  from  the  Empe- 
ror to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  eiistence 
•f  which  I  had  given  Captain  Maitland  in- 
(oriiialion,  must  necessarily  have  created 
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patience,  nay,  anger,  broke  forth.  He  said 
to  him  sharply,  that  in  that  case  Captain 
Maitland  was  a  fool,  since  his  instructions 
'contained  not  a  word  to  such  a  purpose  : 
and  this  he  should  surely  know,  since  it  was 
he.  Lord  Keith,  who  issued  them.  Count 
Las  Cases  still  persevered,  stating  that  his 
lordship  spoke  with  a  hasty  severity,  for 
which  he  might  be  himself  responsible; 
since  the  other  officers,  as  well  as  Rear- 
Admiral  Hotham,  had  expressed  themselves 
to  the  same  effect,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  letter  of  instructions 
been  so  clearly  expressed,  and  so  positive 
as  his  lordship  seemed  to  think.* 

Lord  Keith,  upon  this  statement  of  Count 
Las  Cases,  called  upon  Captain  Maitland 
for  the  most  ample  account  he  could  give 
of  the  communications  which  he  had  had 
with  the  Count,  previous  to  Napoleon's 
coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  Captain 
Maitland  of  course  obeyed,  and  stated  at 
full  length  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
frigates  lay  blockaded,  the  great  improbabil- 
ity  of  their  effecting  an  escape,  and  the 
considerable  risk  they  wojld  have  run  in 
attempting  it;  the  application  to  him,  first 
by  Savary  and  Las  Cases,  afterwards  by 
Las  Cases  and  Gourgaud  ;  his  objecting  to 
the  frequent  flags  of  truce  ;  his  refusal  to 
allow  Buonaparte  to  pass  to  sea,  either  in 
French  ships  of  war  or  in  a  neutral  vessel; 
his  consenting  to  carry  to  England  the  late 
Emperor  and  his  suite',  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  with  his  cautions  to 
them,  again  and  again  renewed,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Captain  Sartorius  and  Captain  (iam- 
bier,  that  he  could  grant  no  stipulations  or 
conditions  whatsoever.  These  othcers  gave 
full  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  by  their 
written  attestations.  If,  therefore,  the 
insinuation  of  Count  Las  Cases,  for  it 
amounts  to  no  more,  is  to  be  placed  against 
the  express  and  explicit  averment  of  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  the  latter  must  preponderate, 
were  it  but  by  aid  of  the  direct  testimony 
of  two  other  fjritish  officers.  Finally,  Cap- 
tain Maitland  mentioned  Napoleon's  ac- 
knowledgment, and  that  of  his  suite,  that 
though  their  expectations  had  been  disap- 
pointed, they  imputed  no  blame  to  him, 
which  he  could  not  have  escaped,  had  he 
used  any  unwarranted  and  fallacious  pro- 
posals to  entice  them  on  board  his  vessel. 
As  the  last  piece  of  evidence,  he  mention- 
ed his  taking  farewell  of  Montholon.  who 
again  reverted  to  Napoleon's  wish  to  make 
him  a  present,  and  expressed  the  Emperor's 
sense  of  his  civilities,  and  his  high  md 
honourable  deportment  through  the  whole 
transaction. 

Captain  Maitland,  to  use  his  own  word.'!, 
then  said,  "  I  feel  much  hurt  that  Count 
Las  Cases  should  have  stated  to  Lord 
Keith,    that    I    had   promised    Buonaparte 


♦■The  reajer  may  ju<l<rR  for  himself,  hjr  lurnin? 
to  p.  ;m5,whi.'rc  the  instructions  nre  printed,  actin; 
unilcr  whicli  no  man  but  a  fool,  as  the  .\(lniiral 
truly  su ill,  could  havecntereil  into  such  a  Ircutjr, 
as  Count  Las  Cases  pretends  Captain  MailJbnJ  im 
have  engaged  in. 
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Bhould  be  well  received  in  England,  or  in- 
deed made  promises  of  any  sort.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  conduct  myself  with  intejj- 
rily  and  honour  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  transaction,  and  therefore  cannot  allow 
such  an  assertion  to  go  uncontradicted.' 
'Oh!'  said  Count  Montholon,  '  Las  Cases 
negotiated  this  business  ;  it  has  turned  out 
very  diiferently  from  what  he  and  all  of  us 
expected.  He  attributes  tlie  Emperor's 
situation  to  himself,  and  is  therefore  desir- 
ous of  giving  it  the  best  countenance  he 
can;  but  I  assure  you  the  Emperor  is  con- 
vinced your  conduct  has  been  most  hon- 
ourable ;'  then  taking  my  hand,  he  pressed 
it,  and  added,  '  and  that  is  my  opinion 
also.'  " 

Lord  Keith  was,  of  course,  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  charge  against  Captain 
Mai tl and  was  not  only  totally  unsupported 
by  testimony,  but  that  it  was  disproved  by 
the  evidence  of  impartial  witnesses,  as  well 
as  by  the  conduct  and  public  expression  of 
Bentimenis  of  those  who  had  the  best  right 
to  complain  of  that  olTicer's  conduct,  had  it 
been  really  deserving  of  censure.  The 
reason  why  Count  Las  Cases  should  persist 
in  grounding  hopes  and  wishes  of  his  own 
framing,  upon  supposed  expressions  oi  en- 
couragement from  Captain  Maitland,  has 
been  probably  rightly  treated  by  Count  Mon- 
tholon. Napoleon's  conduct,  in  loading 
Captain  Maitland  with  the  charge  of  '■  lay- 
ing snares  for  him,"  while  his  own  con- 
Bcience  so  far  acquitted  that  brave  officer, 
that  he  pressed  upon  him  thanks,  and  yet 
more  substantial  evidence  of  his  favourable 
opinion,  can,  "ve  are  afraid,  only  be  imput- 
ed to  a  predominant  sense  of  his  own  inter- 
est, to  which  he  was  not  unwilling  to  have 
sacrificed  the  professional  character  and 
honourable  name  of  an  officer,  to  whom, 
on  other  occasions,  he  acknowledged  him- 
Bclf  obliged.  As  Captain  Maitland's  mod- 
est and  manly  narrative  is  now  published, 
the  figment,  that  Napoleon  came  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  in  any  other  character  than 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  must  be  considered  as 
silenced  for  ever. 

Having  prosecuted  this  interesting  sub- 
ject to  a  conclusion,  we  return  to  the  train 
of  circumstances  attending  Psapoleon's  de- 
parture from  England,  so  far  as  they  seem 
to  contain  historical  interest. 

The  inconvenient  resort  of  immense  num- 
bers, sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand 
boats,  scarce  to  be  kept  oif  by  absolute 
force  by  those  who  rowed  guard  within  the 
prescribed  distance  of  300  yards  from  the 
Bellerophon,  was  rendered  a  great  annoy- 
ance, when  Napoleon's  repeated  expressions 
that  I.e  would  never  go  to  St,  Helena,  oc- 
casioned some  suspicions  that  he  meant  to 
attem|)t  his  escape.  Two  frigates  were 
therefore  appointed  to  lie  as  guards  on  the 
Bellerophon,  and  sentinels  were  doubled 
and  trebled,  both  by  day  and  night. 

An  odd  incident,  of  a  kind  which  could 
only  have  happened  in  England,  (for  though 
as  many  bizznre  whims  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  foreiiiners,  they  are  much  more 
teldom  ripened  into  action,)  added  to  the 
tares  of  those  who  were  to  watch  this  im- 


portant prisoner.  Some  newspaper,  which 
was  not  possessed  of  a  legal  adviser  to  keep 
them  right  in  point  of  form,  had  suggested, 
(in  tenderness,  we  suppose,  to  public  curi- 
osity,) that  the  person  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte should  be  removed  to  shore  by  agen- 
cy of  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  This  ma» 
gical  rescript  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as  Smollett 
terms  it,  loses  its  influence  over  an  alien 
and  prisoner  of  war,  and  therefore  such  an 
absurd  proposal  was  not  acted  upon.  But 
an  individual  prosecuted  for  a  libel  upon  a 
naval  officer,  conceived  the  idea  of  citiuT; 
Napoleon  as  an  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus 
tice,  to  prove,  as  he  pretended,  the  state  of 
the  French  navy,  which  was  necessary  to 
his  defence.  The  writ  was  to  have  been 
served  on  Lord  Keith  ;  but  he  disappointed 
the  litigant,  by  keeping  his  boat  otT  the  ship 
while  he  was  on  board,  and  afterwards  by 
the  speed  of  his  twelve-oared  barge,  wliich 
the  attorney's  panting  rowers  toiled  after  in 
vain.  Although  this  was  a  mere  absurdity, 
and  only  worthy  of  the  laughter,  with  v.hich 
the  anecdote  of  the  attorney's  pursuit  and 
the  Admiral's  flight  was  generally  received^ 
yet  it  might  have  given  rise  to  inconven- 
ience, by  suggesting  to  Napoleon,  that  he 
was  by  some  process  or  otiier,  entitled  to 
redress  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  might  have  encouraged  him  in  resisting 
attempts  to  remove  him  from  the  Bellero- 
phon. On  the  4th  of  August,  to  end  such 
inconvenient  occurrences,  the  Bellerophon 
was  appointed  to  put  to  sea  and  remain 
cruising  oif  the  Start,  where  she  was  to  be 
joined  bv  the  squadron  destined  for  Saint 
Helena,  when  Napoleon  was,  with  his  im- 
mediate attendants,  to  be  removed  on  board 
the  Northumberland. 

His  spirit  for  some  time  seemed  wound 
up  bo  some  desperate  resolve,  and  though 
he  gave  no  hint  of  suicide  before  Captain 
Maitland  otherwise  than  by  expressing  a 
dogged  resolution  n'ot  to  go  to  St.  Helena, 
yet  to  Las  Cases,  he  spoke  in  undisguised 
terms  of  a  Roman  death.  We  own  we  are 
not  afraid  of  such  resolutions  being  execut- 
ed by  sane  persons,  when  they  take  the 
precaution  of  consulting  an  intelligent 
friend.  It  is  quite  astonishing  liow  slight 
a  backing  will  support  the  natural  love  of 
life,  in  minds  the  most  courageous,  and 
circumstances  the  most  desperate.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  the 
jihilosophical  arguments  of  Las  Cases  de- 
termined Napoleon  to  survive  and  write  his 
history.  Had  he  consulted  his  military  at- 
tendants, he  would  have  received  other 
counsels,  and  assistance  to  execute  them 
if  necessary.  L'Allemand,  Montholon,  and 
Gourgaud,  assured  Captain  Maitland.  that 
the  Emperor  would  sooner  kill  himselfthan 
go  to  St.  Helena,  and  that  even  were  he  to 
consent,  they  three  were  determined  them- 
selves to  put  him  to  death,  rather  than  he 
should  so  far  degrade  himself.  Captain 
Maitland,  in  reply,  gave  some  hints  indica- 
tive of  the  gallows,  in  case  such  a  scheme 
were  prosecuted. 

Savary  and  L'Allemand  were,  it  must  ba 
owned,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
painful.    They  had  been  among  the  list  of 
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persons  CTclutied  from  the  amnesty  by  the 
royal  government  of  France,  ami  now  tht'y 
were  prohibited  by  the  British  ministry 
from  accompanying  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena. 
They  entertained,  not  unnaturally,  the 
greatest  anxiety  about  their  fate,  apprehen- 
sive, though  entirely  without  reason,  that 
they  mi^ht  be  delivered  up  to  the  French 
government.  They  resolved  upon  personal 
resistance  to  prevent  their  being  separated 
from  their  Emperor,  but  fortunately  were 
80  considerate  amid  their  wrath,  as  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  late  distinguished  law- 
yer and  statesman  Si"-  "^amiifcl  Romillv  As 
the  most  etfectuai  moae  ot  serving  tnese 
unf(jrtunite  centiemen,  Sir  Samuci.oy  per- 
sonal application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
learned  that  there  were  no  thoui^hts  of  de- 
Jivering  up  his  clients  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  became  able  to  put  their 
hearts  at  ease  upon  that  score.  On  tlie 
subject  of  the  resistance,  as  to  the  legality 
of  which  they  questioned  him,  .Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  acquainted  them,  that  life  taken  in 
an  affray  of  the  kind,  would  be  construed 
into  murder  by  the  law  of  England.  No 
greater  danger,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  assault,  legalized  upon  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  lawyer,  than  from  a  suicide 
adjusted  with  the  advice  of  a  councillor  of 
state;  and,  we  suppose  neither  Napoleon 
nor  his  followers  were  more  serious  in  the 
violent  projects  which  they  announced, 
than  they  might  think  necessary  to  shake 
the  purpose  of  the  f^.nglish  ministry.  In 
this  they  were  totally  unsuccessful,  and 
their  intemperate  threats  only  occasioned 
their  being  deprived  of  arms,  e.tcepting  Na- 
poleon, wlio  was  left  in  possession  of  his 
sword.  Napoleon  and  his  followers  were 
greatly  hurt  at  this  marked  expression  of 
want  of  confidence,  which  must  also  have 
been  painful  to  the  English  officers  who  e.v- 
ecutcd  the  order,  though  it  was  explained 
to  the  French  gentlemen  that  the  measure 
was  only  one  of  precaution,  and  that  their 
weapons  were  to  be  carefully  prc!"erved  and 
restored  to  them.  During  his  last  day  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  Napoleon  was  em- 
ployed in  composing  a  protest,  which,  as 
It  cont-ins  nothing  more  than  his  address 
to  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury, 
we  have  thrown  into  the  .Appendix.  He 
also  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  Bellerophon 
cetsail.  and  next  morning  fell  in  with  the 
Northun^berland,  and  the  squadron  destined 
for  St.  Helena,  as  also  with  the  Tonnant, 
on  bu.ird  of  which  Lord  Keith's  flag  was 
hoisted. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  gave  Captain 
Maitland  the  first  intimation  of  his  purpose 
to  submit  to  his  exile,  by  requesting  that 
Mr.  O'.Meara,  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon, 
might  be  permitted  to  attend  him  to  St.  Hel- 
ena instead  of  his  own  sumeon,  whose  health 
could  not  stand  the  voyage.  This  made  it 
clear  that  no  resistance  w.is  designed  ;  and, 
indeed,  so  soon  as  Napoleon  observed  t!iat 
his  threats  had  produced  no  pffect.  he  sub- 
mitted with  his  usual  equanimity.  He  aho 
f3ve  ortiert  to  deliver  up  his  arms.     His 


baggage  was  likewise  subjected  to  a  form 
of  search,  but  without  unpacking  or  disturb- 
ing any  article.  The  treasure  of  Buona- 
parte, amounting  only  to  40(X)  gold  .N'apo- 
leons,  was  taken  into  custody,  to  abridge 
him  of  that  powerful  means  of  effecting  hit 
escape.  Full  receipts,  of  course,  were 
given,  rendering  the  British  government  ac- 
countable for  the  same  ;  and  Marchand,  the 
favourite  valct-de-chambre  of  the  Emperor, 
was  permitted  to  take  whatever  money  he 
thought  might  be  immediately  necessary. 

.\boul  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
tne  ~th  .\u2ust.  Lord  Keith  came  in  his 
oarcre  to  transfer  Naooieon  ("rom  the  Belle- 
ropnon  to  the  Northumberland.  About  one 
o'clock,  when  Buonaparte  had  announced 
that  he  was  in  full  readiness,  a  captain's 
guard  was  turned  out ;  Lord  Keith's  barge 
was  prepared  ;  and  as  Napoleon  crossed  the 
quarter-deck,  the  soldiers  presented  arms 
under  three  ruftlcs  of  the  drum,  being  the 
salute  paid  to  a  general  officer.  His  step 
was  firm  and  steady  ;  his  farewell  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland  polite  and  friendly.  That 
officer  had  no  doubt  something  to  forgive  to 
Napoleon;  who  had  endeavoured  to  fix  on 
him  the  stigma  of  having  laid  a  snare  for 
him;  yet  the  candid  and  ttianly  avowal  of 
the  feelincrs  which  remained  on  his  mind  at 
parting  with  him,  ought  not  to  be  suppress- 
ed. They  add  credit,  were  that  required, 
to  his  plain,  honest,  and  unvarnished  narra- 
tive. 

"  It  may  appear  surprising,  that  a  possi- 
bility could  exist  of  a  British  officer  being 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  one  who  had  caused 
so  many  calamities  to  his  country  ;  but  to 
such  an  extent  did  he  possess  the  power  of 
pleasing,  that  there  are  few  people  who 
could  have  sat  at  the  same  table  with  him 
for  nearly  a  month,  as  I  did,  without  feeling 
a  sensation  of  pity,  allied  perhaps  to  regret, 
thjt  a  man  possessed  of  so  many  fascinating 
qualities,  and  who  had  held  so  high  a  sta- 
tion in  life,  should  be  reduced  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  saw  him." 

Napoleon  was  received  on  board  of  the 
Northumberland  with  the  same  honours  paid 
at  leaving  the  Bellerophon.  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  the  British  admiral  to  whose 
charge  the  late  Emperor  was  now  commit- 
ted, was  in  every  respect  a  person  highly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  task  with  delica- 
cy towards  Napoleon,  yet  with  fidelity  to 
the  instructions  he  had  received.  Of  good 
birth,  accu.'Jtomed  to  the  first  society,  a 
handsome  person,  and  an  agreeable  address, 
he  had  yet  so  much  or  the  firmness  of  his 
profession  as  to  be  able  to  do  unplcasing 
things  when  necessary.  In  every  partic- 
ular within  the  circle  of  his  orders,  he  was 
kind,  gentle,  and  accommodating;  beyond 
them,  he  was  inflexible.  This  mixture  of 
courtesy  and  firmness  was  particularly  ne- 
cessary, since  Napoleon,  and  still  more  his 
attendants  on  his  behalf,  were  desirous  up- 
on several  occa.'ions  to  arrogate  a  degree 
of  royal  rank  for  the  prisoner,  which  Sir 
f  leorge  Cockburn's  instructions,  for  reason* 
to  be  hereifter  noticed,  positively  forbade 
himtn  concede.  AH  that  he  could  give,  ha 
gave  with  a  readiness  which  shoved  kind 
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ness  as  well  as  courtesy ;  but  aware  that, 
beyond  the  fixed  limit,  each  admitted  claim 
would  only  form  the  foundation  for  another, 
he  made  his  French  guests  sensible  that  ill- 
humour  or  ang&r  could  have  no  effect  upon 
his  conduct. 

The  consequence  was,  that  though  Napo- 
leon, when  transferred  to  the  Northumber- 
land, was,  by  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
deprived  of  certain  marks  of  deference 
which  he  received  on  board  of  the  Bellero- 
phon,  (where  Captain  Maitland  had  no  pre- 
cise orders  on  the  subject,  and  the  with- 
holding of  which  in  him  would  have  been  a 
gratuitous  infliction  of  humiliation.)  vet  no 
positive  quarrel,  far  less  any  rooted  ill-will, 
took  place  betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  admi- 
ral. The  latter  remained  at  the  principal 
place  of  his  own  table,  was  covered  when 
on  the  quarter-deck,  after  the  tiist  saluta- 
tions had  passed,  and  disregarded  other 
particulars  of  etiquette  observed  towards 
crowned  heads ;  yet  such  circumstances 
only  occasioned  a  little  temporary  cold- 
ness, which,  as  the  admiral  paid  no  attention 
to  his  guests'  displeasure,  soon  gave  way  to 
a  Frenchman's  natural  love  of  society  ;  and 
Sir  George  Cockburn  (ceasing  to  be  the 
Rt'quin.  as  Las  Cases  says  the  French  term- 
ed him  when  they  were  in  the  pet,)  be- 
came that  mi.\ture  of  the  obliging  gentle- 
man and  strict  officer  for  which  Napoleon 
held  him  whenever  he  spoke  candidly  on 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  no  bad  instance 
of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  its  effects,  that 
upon  the  Northumberland  crossing  the  line, 
the  Emperor  ilesiring  to  exhibit  his  niuiiili- 
cence  to  the  seamen,  by  presenting  them 
with  a  hundred  louisd'or,  under  pretext  of 
paying  the  ordinary  fine,  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  considering  this  tribute  to  Neptune 
as  too  excessive  in  amount,  would  not  per- 
mit the  donative  to  exceed  a  tenth  part  of 
the  sum  ;  and  Napoleon,  oft'endeu  by  tlie 
restriction,  paid  nothing  at  all.  Upon  an- 
other occasion,  early  in  the  voyage,  a  defer- 
ence in  national  manners  gave  rise  to  one 
of  those  slight  misunderstandings  which  we 
have  noticed.  Napoleon  was  accustomed, 
like  all  Frenchmen,  to  leave  the  table  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  and  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  with  the  English  officers,  re- 
mained after  him  at  table  ;  for,  in  permit- 
ting his  French  guests  their  liberty,  the  ad- 
miral did  not  choose  to  admit  the  right  of 
Napoleon  to  break  up  the  party  at  his.  Sir 
(jeorge's,  own  table.  This  gave  some  dis- 
content.*     Notwithstanding   these    trilling 

*  La?  Cases,  vol.  Imiiire,  Partie  Imiire,  p.  101, 
gives  somewhat  a  ditrerent  account  of  this  trifling 
matter,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  misuoiler- 
standiiin;.  I,a3  Cuseg  supposes  the  Admiral  to  have 
been  ortnnded  iit  Napoleon's  ri'sin-,',  whereas  Sir 
Geori;o  Coc-kliurn  was  only  de.itous  to  show  that 
he  did  not  conceive  hiniseirobliged  to  break  op  the 
party  because  his  French  guests  withdrew.     U 


subjects  of  dissatisfaction,  Las  Cases  in- 
forms us  that  the  admiral,  whom  he  took  to 
be  prepossessed  against  them  at  first,  be- 
came every  day  more  amicable.  The  Em 
peror  used  to  take  his  arm  every  eveniug 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  hold  long  conver- 
sations with  him  upon  maritime  subjects, 
as  well  as  past  events  in  general.* 

While  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the 
late  Emperor  spent  his  mornings  in  reading 
or  writing-  his  evenings  in  his  exercise 
upon  deck,  and  at  cards.  The  game  was 
generally  €i7ig^tm.  But  when  the  play  be- 
came rather  deep,  he  discouraged  that 
amusement,  and  substituted  chess.  Great 
tactician  as  he  was.  Napoleon  did  not  play 
well  at  that  military  game,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  antagonist,  Montholon 
could  avoid  the  solecism  of  beating  the 
Emooror. 

During  this  voyage.  Napoleon's  joiir  de 
fete  occurred,  which  was  also  his  birth-day. 
It  was  the  loth  August ;  a  day  for  which  the 
Pope  had  expn^ssly  canonized  a  St.  Napo- 
leon to  be  the  Emperor's  patron.  And  now, 
strange  revolution,  it  was  celebrated  by  him 
on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war,  which 
was  conducting  him  to  his  place  of  impris- 
onment, and,  as  it  proved,  his  tomb.  Vet 
Napoleon  seemed  cheerful  and  contented 
during  the  whole  day,  and  was  even  pleas- 
ed with  being  fortunate  at  play  which  he 
received  as  a  good  omen. 

Upon  the  15th  of  October  1815,  the  Nor- 
thumberland reached  St.  Helena,  which 
presents  but  an  unpromising  aspect  to  those 
who  design  it  for  a  residence,  though  it  may 
be  a  welcome  sight  to  the  sea-worn  mari- 
ner. Its  destined  inhabitant,  from  the 
deck  of  the  Northumberland,  surveyed  it 
with  his  spy-glass.  St.  James's  Town,  an 
inconsiderable  village,  was  before  him,  en- 
chased, as  it  were,  in  a  valley,  amid  arid  and 
scarped  rocks  of  immense  height ;  every 
[)latform,  every  opening,  every  gorge,  was 
bristled  with  cannon.  Las  Cases,  who 
stood  by  him,  could  not  perceive  the  slight- 
est alteration  of  his  countenance.  The  or- 
ders of  government  had  been,  that  Napole- 
on should  remain  on  board  till  a  residence 
could  be  prepared  suitable  for  the  line  of 
life  he  was  to  lead  in  future.  But  as  this 
was  likely  to  be  a  work  of  time,  Sir  George 
Cockburn  readily  undertook,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  put  his  passengers  on 
shore,  and  provide  in  some  way  for  the  se- 
curity ol'  Napoleon's  person,  until  the  ne- 
cessary habitation  should  be  fitted  up.  He 
was  accordingly  transferred  to  land  upon 
the  Ibih  of  October;  and  thus  the  Empe- 
ror of  Franco,  nay,  well  nigh  of  Europe, 
sunk  into  the  Recluse  of  St.  Helena. 


seems,  however,    to  have  dwelt  on    Napoleon'l 
mind,  and  was  always   quoted  when  he  desired  U 
exppess  dissatisfaction  with  the  admira 
*  Ibidem,  p.  149 
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CHAP.  Zill. 

Causes  which  justify  the  En^tish  Government  in  the  mea-v-e  of  Napoleon's  Banish, 
tr.enl — He  teas  a  prisoner  of  i\'ar,  and  had  already  shown,  jy  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  that  no  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  him. —  The  (iovernrnent  was 
ectn  censured  for  not  taking  stronger  precautions  to  prevent  his  escape  frorn  Elba.— 
Aapoleon's  wish  to  retire  to  England,  in  order  that,  being  ncai  France,  he  might  again 
interfere  in  her  affairs.  —  Reasons  fur  withholding  from  him  the  title  of  Emperor. — Ad- 
vantages of  St.  Helena,  as  a  place  of  bunishinent.  —  Sir  George  Cockburn's  Instruc- 
tions for  the  trer'.^uent  of  .Xapoleon. — Longwood  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  Ex- Emperor — Temporary  accommodation  prepared  for  him  at  liriurs. — He  re- 
moves to  Longwood.  —  Ertcautions  taken  for  the  safe  cu.itody  of  the  Prisoner. — liegU' 
lotions  concertiing  the  vessels  permitted  to  enter  thf  Harbour. 


We  sre  now  to  touch  upon  the  arguments 
which  seem  to  justify  the  iidniinistration 
of  England  in  the  strict  course  which  they 
adopted  towards  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
restraining  his  person  and  abating  the  privi- 
leges of  rank  which  lie  tenaciously  claim- 
ea.  And  here  we  are  led  to  observe  the 
change  produced  in  men's  feelings  within 
the  space  of  only  twelve  years,  in  13IG, 
when  the  present  author,  however  inade- 
quate to  the  task,  attempted  to  treat  of  the 
eame  subject,  there  existed  a  considerable 
party  in  Britain  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  British  Government  would  best  have 
discharged  their  duty  to  France  and  Eu- 
rope, by  delivering  up  Napoleon  to  Louis 
XVIII. 's  government,  to  be  treated  as  he 
himself  had  treated  the  Duke  d'Engliien. 
It  would  be  attliis  time  of  day  needless  to 
throw  away  argument  upon  this  subject,  or 
to  sliow  that  Napoleon  was  at  least  entitled 
to  security  of  life,  by  his  surrender  to  the 
British  flag. 

As  needless  would  it  be  to  go  over  the 
frequently  repeated  ground,  which  proves 
so  clearly  that  in  other  respects  the  trans- 
action with  Captain  Maitlarid  amounted  to 
an  unconditional  surrender.  Napoleon  had 
considered  every  plan  of  escape  by  force  or 
•ddiess,  and  none  had  seemed  to  him  to 
present  such  chance  of  a  favourable  result, 
as  that  which  upon  full  consideration  he 
adopted.  .\  surrender  to  England  insured 
his  life,  and  gave  hitn  the  hope  of  taking 
further  advantages  from  the  generosity  of 
the  British  nation ;  for  an  unconditional 
surrender,  as  it  secures  nothing,  so  it  ex- 
cludes nothing.  General  Bertrand,  when 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  said  that  Na- 
poleon had  been  much  influenced  in  taking 
the  step  he  had  done  by  the  .\bbe  Sieyes, 
who  had  strongly  advised  him  to  proceed  at 
once  to  England,  in  preference  to  taking 
any  other  course,  which  proves  that  his 
resolution  must  of  course  iiave  been  form- 
ed long  before  he  ever  saw  Captain  Mail- 
land.  Even  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  when 
closely  examined,  comes  to  the  same  re- 
sult; for  he  admits  that  he  never  hoped 
that  Napoleon  would  be  conxiercd  as  a 
free  man,  or  receive  passports  for  Ameri- 
ca :  'out  only  that  he  would  be  kept  in  cus- 
tody under  milder  restrictions  than  were 
inPiicted  upon  him.  But  as  he  made  no  stip- 
ulation of  any  kind  concerning  the  nature 
of  these  restrictions,  they  must  of  course 
have  been  left  to  the  option  of  the  conquer- 


ing partv.  The  question,  therefore,  be- 
twixt Napoleon  and  the  British  nation,  was 
not  one  of  justice,  which  has  a  right  to  its 
due,  though  the  consequence  should  be  de- 
struction to  the  party  by  which  it  is  to  be 
rendered,  but  one  of  generosity  and  clem- 
ency, feelings  which  can  only  be  wisely  in- 
dulged with  reference  to  the  safety  of  those 
who  act  upon  them. 

Napoleon  being  thus  a  prisoner  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  became  subjected  to 
the  common  laws  of  war,  which  authorise 
belligerent  powers  to  shut  up  prisoners  of 
war  in  places  of  confinement,  from  which 
it  is  only  usual  to  except  such  whose  hon- 
our may  be  accounted  as  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  their  good  faith,  or  whose  power 
of  doing  injury  is  so  small  that  it  might  be 
accounted  contemptible.  But  Buonaparte 
was  neither  in  the  one  situation  nor  the 
other.  His  power  was  great,  the  temptation 
to  use  it  powerful,  and  the  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  his  resolution  or  promise  to  re- 
'sist  such  temptation,  very  slight  indeed. 

There  is  an  unauthorized  report  that 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  llie  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau,  asked  Caulaincourt,  why 
Napoleon  did  not  choose  to  ask  refuge  in 
England,  rather  than  accept  the  almost 
ridiculous  title  of  Emperor  of  Elba.  We 
doubt  much  if  Lord  Castlereagh  said  so. 
But  if,  either  upon  such  a  hint,  or  upon  his 
own  free  motion,  Napoleon  had  chosen  in 
1314,  to  repose  his  confidence  in  tire  Brit- 
ish nation,  or  even  had  he  fallen  into  our 
hands  by  chance  of  war,  England  ought  cer- 
tainly, on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  to 
have  behaved  with  magnanimity  ;  and  per- 
haps ought  either  to  have  permitted  Napo- 
leon to  reside  as  an  individual  within  her 
dominions,  or  suffered  him  to  have  depart- 
ed to  America.  It  might  then  have  been 
urged,  (though  cautious  persons  might  even 
then  hesitate,)  that  the  pledged  word  of  a 
soldier,  who  had  been  so  lately  a  sovereign, 
ought  to  be  received  as  guarantee  for  his 
observance  of  treaty.  Nay,  it  might  then 
have  been  held,  that  the  talents  and  activi- 
ty of  a  single  individual,  supposing  them  a* 
great  as  human  powers  can  be  carried, 
would  not  have  enabled  him,  however  de- 
sirous, to  have  again  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Europe.  There  would  have  been  a  nat- 
ural desire,  therefore,  to  grant  so  remarka- 
ble a  person  that  liberty,  which  a  generous 
nation  might  have  been  willing  to  conceivo 
would  not,  and  could  not,  be  abused.     But 
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the  experiment  of  Elba  gave  too  ample 
proof  at  once  how  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  in  Napoleon's  engagement,  and  how 
much  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
him,  even  when  his  fortunes  were  appa- 
lently  at  the  lowest  ebb.  His  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Kontaiiibleau  altered  entirely  his 
relations  with  England  and  with  Europe; 
and  placed  him  in  the  condition  of  one 
whose  word  could  not  be  trusted,  and  whose 
personal  freedom  was  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  experiment  of 
trusting  to  his  parole  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  The  wise  may  be  deceived  once; 
only  fools  are  twice  cheated  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  may  be  pleaded  and  admitted  for  Na- 
poleon, that  he  had,  to  instigate  his  return- 
ing from  Elba,  as  strong  a  temptation  as 
earth  could  hold  out  to  an  ambitious  spirit 
like  his  own, — the  prospect  of  an  extraor- 
dinary enterprise,  with  the  imperial  throne 
for  its  reward.  It  may  be  also  allowed, 
that  the  Bourbons,  delaying  to  pay  his  stip- 
ulated revenue,  afforded  him,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  a  certain  degree  of  provo- 
cation. But  all  this  would  argue  against 
his  being  again  trusted  within  the  reach  of 
of  such  temptation.  While  France  was  in 
a  state  of  such  turmoil  and  ve.xation,  with 
the  remains  of  a  disaffected  army  fermenting 
amid  a  fickle  population, — while  the  King 
(  in  order  to  make  good  his  stipulated  pay- 
ments to  the  allies,)  was  obliged  to  impose 
heavy  taxes,  and  to  raise  them  \\4ith  some 
severity,  many  opportunities  might  arise 
in  which  Napoleon,  either  complaining  of 
some  petty  injuries  of  iiis  own,  or  invit- 
ed by  the  discontented  state  of  the  French 
nation,  might  renew  his  memorable  attempt 
of  28th  February.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  British  ministry  to  prevent  all  hazard 
of  this.  It  was  but  on  the  20tli  April  before, 
that  they  were  called  upon  by  the  Opposi- 
tion to  account  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  not  taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
Buonaparte's  escape  from  Elba.  For  what 
then  would  they  have  rendered  themselves 
responsible,  had  they  placed  him  in  circum- 
stances which  admitted  of  a  second  escape? 
— at  least  for  the  full  extent  of  all  the  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  to  which  such  an 
event  must  necessarily  have  given  rise. 
The  justice,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  warranted  the  abridgement  of  Buona- 
parte's liberty,  the  extent  of  which  had  been 
made,  l)y  his  surrender,  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  Britain. 

In  deducing  this  conclusion,  we  have 
avoided  having  any  recourse  to  the  argu- 
ment ad  hominem.  We  have  not  mention- 
ed the  dungeon  of  Toussaint,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Alps,  or  the  detention  of  Ferdi- 
nand, a  confiding  and  circumvented  ally,  in 
the  chateau  Valen(;ay.  We  have  not  ad- 
verted to  the  instances  of  honours  and  ap- 
pointments bestowed  on  olficers  who  had 
broken  their  parole  of  honour,  by  escaping 
from  England,  yet  were  received  in  theTu- 
illeries  with  favour  and  preferments.  Nei- 
ther have  we  alluded  to  the  great  state 
maxim,  which  erected  political  necessity, 
or  expediency,  into   a  power  superior   to 


moral  law.  Were  Britain  to  vindicate  het 
actions  by  such  instances  as  the  above,  il 
would  be  reversing  the  blessed  rule,  acting 
towards  our  enemy,  not  according  as  we 
would  have  desired  he  should  have  done, 
but  as  he  actually  had  done  in  regard  to 
us,  and  observing  a  crooked  and  criminal 
line  of  policy,  because  our  adversary  had 
set  us  the  example. 

But  Buonaparte's  former  actions  must 
necessarily  have  been  considered,  so  far  as 
to  ascertain  what  confidence  was  to  be  re- 
posed in  his  personal  character;  and  if 
that  was  found  marked  by  gross  instancet 
of  breach  of  faith  to  others,  ministers  would 
surely  have  been  inexcusable  had  they 
placed  him  in  a  situation  where  his  fidelit/ 
was  what  the  nation  had  principally  to  de- 
pend on  for  tranquillity.  The  fact  seeroa 
to  be  admitted  by  Las  Cases,  that  while  he 
proposed  to  retire  to  England,  it  was  with 
the  hope  of  again  meddling  in  French  af- 
I'airs.*  The  example  of  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
had  shown  how  little  restraint  the  mere 
presence  of  a  commissioner  would  have  had 
over  this  extraordinary  man  ;  and  his  resur- 
rection after  leaving  Elba,  had  distinctly  de- 
monstrated tiiat  nothing  was  to  be  trusted 
to  the  second  political  death  which  he  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  as  a  recluse  in  England. 

It  has,  however,  been  urged,  that  if  the 
character  of  the  times  and  his  own  render- 
ed it  an  act  of  stern  necessity  to  take  from 
Napoleon  his  personal  freedom,  his  cap- 
tivity ought  to  have  been  at  least  accompa- 
nied with  all  marks  of  honourable  distinc- 
tion ;  and  that  it  was  unnecessarily  cruel  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  his  followers  and  his 
own,  bv  refusing  him  the  Imperial  litje  and 
personal  observances,  which  he  had  enjoy- 
ed in  his  prosperity,  and  of  which  he  was 
tenacious  in  adversity. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if 
anything  could  have  been  done  consistent 
with  the  m.iin  exigencies  of  the  case,  to 
save  Napoleon  in  his  unfortunate  situation, 


*  Thi<,  to  be  sure,  accorUinj  to  Las  Cases,  was 
only  ill  ordtT  to  cany  lliroiigh  those  great  schemes 
of  pstalihshing  the  peace,  the  honour,  and  the 
union  of  the  country.  He  hud  hofxvl  to  the  last, 
it  see.'iis,  in  the  critical  niomont,  "That,  at  tho 
sitjht  of  the  public  danger,  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
France  would  be  opened;  that  they  would  roturn  t« 
him,  and  enable  him  to  save  thcc<iuntry  of  France, 
It  was  this  which  made  him  prolong  the  time  at 
Malmaisun — it  was  this  which  induced  him  to  tar- 
ry yet  longer  at  Rochelurt.  If  he  is  now  at  St 
Helena,  he  owes  it  to  that  sentiment.  It  is  a  train 
of  thought  from  which  he  conld  never  \>e  separat- 
ed. Yet  more  lately,  when  there  was  no  other  re- 
source than  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Bolle- 
rophon,  perhaps  it  was  not  uithout  a  species  of 
satisfaction  that  he  found  liiinself  irresistibly 
drawn  on  by  the  course  of  events  towards  Eng- 
land, since  being  there  was  being  near  France, 
lie  knew  well  thi>.t  ho  would  not  be  free,  but  he 
hoped  to  make  his  opinion  heard  ;  and  then  how 
many  chances  would  open  themselvos  to  tho  new 
direction  which  he  wished  to  inspire." — Scjour 
aiipris  lie,  PEnipircur  JVapoleoit,  tiC,  Tom.  II 
I'ariio  .'liemo.  ^Ve  cannot  understaml  the  mean 
ing  of  this,  unless  it  implies  that  Napoleon,  whi.'t 
retiring  into  England,  on  condition  of  abstaining 
from  politics,  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  hi« 
ascendency  in  Fiench  affairs,  by  and  through  the 
intliienoe  which  he  expected  to  e.xcrcise  over  thus* 
of  Uritaiii 
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a  single  pang,  that  measure  should  have 
been  rcsortc'l  to.  But  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  Britain,  in  compassionate  cour- 
tciv,  should  give  to  her  prisoner  a  title 
which  she  had  refused  to  iiini  de  jure,  cwit 
while  he  wielded  the  empire  of  l-'rance  de 
facto  ;  and  there  were  arguments,  to  be 
hereafter  staled,  which  weight-d  powerful- 
ly a^j'ainst  granting  such  an  indulgence. 

The  place  of  Napoleon's  confinement, 
also,  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  cen- 
sure ;  but  the  question  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  ttie  right  of  confining  him  at  all. 
If  that  is  denied,  there  needs  no  further  ar- 
gument ;  for  a  place  of  confinement,  to  be 
effectual,  must  connect  several  circum- 
stances of  safety  and  seclusion,  each  in  its 
degree  aggravating  the  sutferiiigs  of  the  per- 
son confined,  and  inflicting  pain  which 
ought  only  to  be  the  portion  of  a  legtil  pris- 
oner. But  if  it  be  granted,  that  a  person  so 
formidable  as  Napoleon  should  be  debarred 
from  the  power  of  making  a  second  avatar 
on  the  earth,  there  is  perhaps  no  place  in 
the  world  where  so  ample  a  degree  of  se- 
curity could  have  been  reconciled  with  the 
same  degree  of  personal  freedom  to  the 
captive,  as  St.  Helena. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  that 
[sland  will  be  best  proved  by  the  contents 
of  a  report  annexed  to  a  return  made  on  the 
20th  March  1820,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Shortt, 
physician  to  the  forces  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  among  his  troops  then  stationed 
in  St.  Helena,  constantly  employed  in  or- 
dinary or  on  fatigue  duty,  and  always  expos- 
ed to  the  atmosphere,  tiie  proportion  of 
sick  was  only  as  one  man  to  thirty,  even  in- 
cluding casualties,  and  those  sent  to  the 
hospit.il  after  punishment.  This  extraordi- 
nary decree  of  health,  superior  to  that  of 
most  places  in  the  world,  Ur.  Shortt  im- 
putes to  the  circumstance  of  the  island  be- 
ing placed  in  the  way  of  the  trade-winds, 
where  the  continued  steady  breeze  carries 
off  the  superfluous  heat,  and  with  it  such 
effluvia  noxious  to  the  human  constitution, 
as  it  may  have  generated.  The  same  cause, 
bringing  with  it  a  succession  of  vapours 
from  the  ocean,  affords  a  cloudy  curtain  to 
intercept  the  sun's  rays,  and  prevents  the 
occurrence  of  those  violent  and  rapid  forms 
of  disease,  which  present  themselves 
throughout  tlie  tropics  in  general.  Check- 
ed perspiration  is  noticed  as  an  occasional 
cause  of  disease,  but  which,  if  properly 
treated,  is  only  fatal  to  those  whose  consti- 
tutions have  been  previously  exhausted  by 
long  resit  ence  in  a  hot  climate.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  the  climate  of  the 
island  is  remarkably  steady,  not  varying  up- 
on an  average  more  than  nine  or  ten  de- 
grees in  the  course  of  the  year;  which 
equality  of  temperature  is  another  great 
cause  of  the  general  healthfulness.*  The 
atmo."phere  is  warm  inilccd  ;  but  ns  Napo- 
eon  was  himself  born  in  a  hot  climate,  and 
was  slated  to  be  afraid  of  the  cold  even 
of  Britain,  that  could  hardly  in  his  case  be 
eoDBidered  as  a  disadvantageous  circuin- 
ttance. 
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*  See  Appendix.  No   X. 
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In  respect  to  Napoleon's  personal  treat- 
ment, Sir  CJeorge  Cockburn  proceeded  on 
his  arrival  to  arrange  this  upon  the  system 
recommended  by  his  final  instructions 
which  run  thus  : 

"  In   committing  so  important  a  trust  to 
British  othcers.  the  Prince  Regent  is  sensi- 
ble that  it  is  not  necessary  to  impress  upon 
;  tlicm    his    anxious   desire    that   no   greater 
measure  of  severity  with  res|)ect  to  confine- 
ment or   restriction   be  imposed,  than  what 
is  deemed  necessary   for   the   faithful  dis- 
charge of  tliat  duly,  which   the  Admiral,  as 
well  as  the  (lovcrnor  of  Saint  Helena,  must 
j  ever  keep  in  mind, — the  perfect  security  of 
(jeneral   Buonaparte's  person.     W'liatever, 
!  consistent  w  itii  this  great  object,  can  be  al- 
lowed in  the  shape  of  indulgence,  his  Koy- 
'  al    Highness  is  confident  will  be  willingly 
,  shown  to  the  Cieneral  ;  and  he  relies  on  Sir 
George  Cockburn's  known  zeal  ana  energy 
I  of  character,  that  he  will  not  allow  himself 
j  to  be  betrayed  into  any  improvident  relaxa* 
tion  of  his  duty."* 

It  was  ill  the  spirit  of  these  instructions 
that  Sir  George  Cockburn  acted  in  select- 
ing a  place  of  residence  for  his  important 
prisoner,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  he  con- 
sulted Napoleon's  wishes  as  much  as  the 
case  could  possibly  admit. 

The  accommodation  upon  the  island  was 
by  no  means  such  as  could  be  desired  in  the 
circumstances.  There  were  only  three 
houses  of  a  public  character,  which  were  in 
any  degree  adapted  for  such  a  guest.  Two, 
the  town  residences  of  tlie  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  island,  were  un- 
fit for  the  habitation  of  Napoleon,  because 
they  were  within  James  Town,  a  situation 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  advisa- 
ble. The  third  was  Plantation-House,  a 
villa  in  the  country,  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor, wliicli  w-as  the  best  dwelling  in  the 
island.  The  British  administration  had  pro- 
hibited the  selection  of  this  house  for  the 
residence  of  the  late  Imperial  cnptive.  We 
differ  from  their  opinion  in  lliis  particular, 
because  the  very  best  accommodation  was 
due  to  fallen  greatness  ;  and,  in  his  circum- 
stances, Napoleon,  with  every  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  governor,  ouglit  to  have 
been  the  last  person  on  the  island  sul>ject- 
ed  to  inconvenience.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  so  arranged,  but  for 
the  disposition  of  the  late  French  Kmperor 
and  his  followers  to  use  every  point  of 
deference,  or  complaisance,  exercised  to- 
wards them,  as  an  crgument  for  pushing 
their  pretensions  farther.  Thus,  the  civili- 
ty shown  by  ,\dmiral  Hotham  and  Captain 
Maitland,  in  manning  the  yards  as  Napole- 
on passed  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  was 
plca.'led  upon  as  a  proof  that  his  free  and 
regal  condition  was  acknowledged  by  these 
officers  ;  and,  no  doubt,  tlie  assigning  for 
his  use  the  best  house  in  the  island,  might, 
according  to  the  same  mo,^e  of  logic,  have 
been  assumed  to  imply  that  Napoleon  had 
no  superior  in  St.  Helena.     Still  there  wero 


•  Extract  of  a  despntch  from  Earl  Bathiir«t,  ad 
drciisod  to  tbc  Lord<i  Cummissionvra  uf  the  Admi 
rally,  doted  30lli  July,  181Q 
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means  of  repelling  this  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment, if  it  had  shown  itself;  and  we  think 
it  would  have  been  belter  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences indicated,  and  to  have  assigned 
the  Plantation-House  for  his  residence,  as 
that  which  was  at  least  the  best  accommo- 
dation which  the  island  afforded.  Some 
circumstances  about  the  locality,  it  is  be- 
lieved, had  excited  doubts  whether  the 
house  could  be  completely  guarded.  But 
this,  at  any  rate,  was  a  question  which  had 
been  considered  at  home,  where,  perhaps, 
the  actual  state  of  the  island  was  less  per- 
fectly understood  ;  and  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  fettered  by  his  instructions,  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Besides  Plantation-House,  there  was 
another  residence  situated  in  the  country, 
and  occupied  by  the  lieutenant-governor, 
called  Longwood,  which,  after  all  the  dif- 
ferent estates  and  residences  in  the  island 
had  been  examined,  was  chosen  by  Sir 
George  Cockburn  as  the  future  residence 
of  Napoleon.  It  lies  detached  from  the 
generally  :::habited  places  of  the  island, 
consequently  none  were  likely  to  frequent 
its  neighbourhood,  unless  those  who  came 
there  on  business.  It  was  also  distant  from 
those  points  which  were  most  accessible  to 
boats,  which,  until  they  should  be  suffi- 
ciently defended,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
expose  to  the  observation  of  Napoleon  or  his 
military  companions.  At  Longwood,  too, 
there  was  an  extent  of  level  ground,  capa- 
ble of  being  observed  and  secured  by  senti- 
nels, presenting  a  space  adapted  for  exer- 
cise, whether  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage  ; 
and  the  situation,  being  high,  was  more  cool 
than  the  confined  valleys  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  house  itself  was  equal  in  ac- 
commodation (though  that  is  not  saying 
much)  to  any  on  the  island,  Plantation- 
House  excepted. 

To  conclude,  it  was  approved  of  by  Na- 
poleon, who  visited  it  personally,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  much  satisfied,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prevail  on  him  to  leave  the 
place.  Immediate  preparations  were  there- 
fore made,  for  making  such  additions  as 
should  render  the  residence,  if  not  such  a 
one  as  could  be  wished,  at  least  as  commo- 
dious as  the  circumstances  admitted.  In- 
deed it  was  hoped,  by  assistance  of  artifi- 
cers and  frames  to  be  sent  from  England,  to 
improve  it  to  any  extent  required.  In  the 
meanwhile,  until  the  repairs  immediately 
necessary  could  be  made  at  Longwood, 
General  Bertrand,  and  the  rest  of  Napole- 
on's suite,  were  quartered  in  a  furnished 
house  in  .lames  Town,  while  he  himself,  at 
his  owi\  request,  took  up  his  abode  at  Bri- 
ars, a  small  house,  or  cottage,  romantically 
situated,  a  little  way  from  the  town,  in 
which  he  could  only  have  one  spare  room 
for  his  own  accommodation.  Sir  George 
CocklHirn  wouhl  have  persuaded  him  rath- 
er to  take  up  his  temporary  abode  in  the 
town,  wiiere  the  best  house  in  the  place 
was  provided  for  him.  Napoleon  declin- 
ed this  proposal,  pleading  his  natural 
aversion  to  expose  himself  to  the  public 
gaze.  Besides  the  solitude,  the  pleasing 
landscape,   agreeable   especially    to   those 


whose  persons  have  been  lately  confined  to 
a  ship,  and  whose  eyes  have  long  wandered 
over  the  waste  of  ocean,  determined  the  Ex- 
Emperor  in  favour  of  Briars. 

VVhilst  dwelling  at  Briars,  Napoleon  lim- 
ited himself  more  than  was  necessary  ;  for, 
taking  exception  at  the  sentinels,  who  were 
visible  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
objecting  more  reasonably  to  the  resort  of 
visitors,  he  sequestered  himself  in  a  small 
pavilion,  consisting  of  one  good  room,  and 
two  small  attic  apartments,  which  stood 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  house.  Of 
course,  his  freedom,  unless  when  accom- 
panied by  a  British  field-officer,  was  limit- 
ed to  the  small  garden  of  the  cottage,  the 
rest  of  the  precincts  being  watched  by  sen- 
tinels: Sir  George  Cockburn  felt  for  the 
situation  of  his  prisoner,  and  endeavoured 
to  hurry  forward  the  improvements  at  Long- 
wood,  in  order  that  Napoleon  might  re- 
move thither.  He  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose the  ship-carpenters  of  the  squadron, 
and  all  the  artificers  the  island  could  afford  ; 
■'  and  Longwood,"  says  Dr.  O'Meara,  "  foi 
nearly  two  months,  exhibited  as  busy  a 
scene  as  had  ever  been  witnessed  during 
the  war  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  dock- 
yards whilst  a  fleet  was  fitting  out  under 
the  personal  direction  of  some  of  cur  best 
naval  commanders.  The  Admiral,  indefat- 
igable in  his  exertions,  was  frequently  seen 
to  arrive  at  Longwood  shortly  after  sunrise, 
stimulating  by  his  presence  the  St.  Helena 
workmen,  who,  in  general  lazy  and  indolent, 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  dispatch  and 
activity  of  a  man-of-war  succeed  to  the 
characteristic  idleness,  which  until  then 
they  had  been  accustomed  both  to  witness 
and  to  practice." 

During  the  Ex-Emperor's  rcsidencp  at 
Briars  he  remained  much  secluded  from  so- 
ciety, spent  his  mornings  in  the  garden,  and 
in  the  evening  played  at  whist  for  sugar 
plums,  with  Mr.  Balcombe,  the  proprietor, 
and  the  members  of  his  family.  The  Count 
Las  Cases,  who  seems,  among  those  of  his 
retinue,  to  have  possessed  the  most  various 
and  extensive  information,  was  naturally 
selected  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  com- 
panion of  his  studies  and  recreations  in  the 
morning.  On  such  occasions  he  was  usu- 
ally gentle,  accessible,  and  captivating  in 
his  manners. 

The  exertions  of  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
struggling  with  every  difliculty  which  want 
of  building-materials,  means  of  transport, 
and  every  thing  whicli  facilitates  such  ope- 
rations, could  possibly  interpose,  at  length 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  transrau-  i 
tation  of  Longwood  into  such  a  dwelling- 
house,  as,  though  it  was  far  below  the  for- 
mer dignity  of  its  possessor,  might  suffi- 
ciently accommodate  a  captive  of  the  rank 
at  which  Napoleon  was  rated  by  the  British 
Government.* 


*■  The  suite  of  npartniontu  destined  for  his  own 
ppculiar  use  consisted  of  a  saloon,  an  eating-room 
a  library,  n  small  study,  and  a  sleeping  npftrtment 
Thin  wai?  a  stran!»e  contraiit  with  the  pnlacef 
which  Napoleon  had  lately  inhabited  ;  bnl  it  was 
prcleiable,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  tlie  Tower 
of  tlie  Temple,  and  the  dungeons  of  Vinceunes. 
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On  the  9th  December,  Longwood  re- 
eeiveil  IVapoleon  and  part  of  his  household  ; 
the  Count  and  Countess  of  Montholon  and 
ihcir  children;  the  Count  Las  Cases  and 
bis  son.  General  Gourgaud,  Doctor  O'Mea- 
ra,  who  had  been  received  as  his  medical 
attendant,  anu  such  other  of  INapoleon's 
attendants  as  could  not  be  lodged  within 
the  house,  were,  for  the  time,  accommo- 
dated with  tents  ;  and  the  Count  and  Count- 
ess Bcrlrand  were  lodged  in  a  small  cottage 
at  a  place  called  Hut's-gate,  just  on  the 
verge  ol' what  might  be  called  the  privileg- 
ed grounds  of  Longwood,  whilst  a  new  house 
was  building  for  their  reception.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  it  is  scarcely  denied,  on  the  one 
land,  that  every  effort  was  made  to  render 
Longwood-House  as  commodious  for  the 
prisonc  as  time  and  means  could  possibly 
pcrmft ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  must  in  fair- 
ness be  considered,  that  the  delay,  however 
inevitable,  must  have  Iv.en  puiiifully  felt  by 
the  Es-Kmperor,  coMfmid  to  liis  hut  at  IJri- 
ars  ;  and  that  the  house  at  Longwood,  when 
finished  as  well  as  it  could  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, w.is  far  inferior  in  acmrnmo- 
dation  to  that  which  every  Englishman 
would  have  desired  that  the  distins^uished 
prisoner  should  have  enjoyed  whilst  in 
English  custody. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  remedy  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Longwood  by  constructing  a 
habitation  of  wood  upon  a  suitable  scale, 
snd  sending  it  out  in  pieces  from  England, 
to  be  put  together  on  the  spot;  the  only 
mode,  as  the  island  can  scarce  be  said  to 
afford  any  building-materials,  by  which  the 
desired  object  of  Napoleon's  fitting  accom- 
modation could,  it  was  thought,  be  duly  at- 
tained. Circumstances,  however,  prevent- 
ed this  plan  from  being  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  for  several  mon'hs  ; 
and  a  series  of  unhappy  disputes  betwixt 
the  Governor  and  his  prisoner  added  years 
of  delay;  which  leads  us  again  to  express 
our  regret  that  Plantation-House  'had  not 
been  at  once  assigned  to  Napoleon  for  his 
residence. 

We  have  already  said,  that  around  the 
house  of  Loncjwood  lav  the  largest  extent  of 
open  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  fit  for 
exercise  either  on  foot  or  upon  horseback. 
.\  space  of  twelve  miles  in  circumference 
was  tmcd  off,  within  which  Napoleon 
might  Vi^p  exercise  without  being  attended 
by  any  one.  A  chain  of  sentinels  surround- 
ed this  domain  to  prevent  his  passing,  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  British  officer.  If 
Ic  inclined  to  extend  his  excursions,  he 
might  go  to  any  part  of  the  island,  provid- 
ing the  officer  was  in  attendance,  and  near 
enough  to  rbserve  his  motions.  Such  an 
orderly  f>fficer  was  always  in  readiness  to 
.ittend  him  when  required.  Within  the 
limited  space  already  mentioned,  there 
were  two  camps,  that  of  the  5.?d  regiment 
at  Deadwood,  about  a  mile  from  Long- 
wood  ;  another  at  Hul's-gate.  where  an  of- 
ficer's funrd  was  mounted,  that  bcini(  the 
princip-il  access  to  LoncwooH. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  means  re- 
sorted to  for  the  pafe  custody  of  this  impor- 
tant prisoner.    The  old  poet  has  said,  that 


•'  every  island  is  a  prison  ;"  but,  in  point 
of  difficulty  of  escape,  there  is  none  which 
can  compare  with  St.  Helena;  which  was 
no  doubt  the  chief  reason  for  its  being 
selected  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  de- 
tention. 

Dr.  O'.Meara,  no  friendly  witness,  informs 
us  that  the  guards,  with  attention  at  once 
to  Napoleon's  feelings,  and  the  security  of 
his  persoR,  were  posted  in  the  following 
manner :  • 

"  A  subaltern's  guard  was  posted  at  the 
entrance  of  I^ongwood,  about  six  hundred 
paces  from  the  house,  and  a  cordon  of  sen- 
tinels and  picquets  was  placed  round  the 
limits.  At  nine  o'clock  the  sentinels  were 
drawn  in  and  stationed  in  couiinunication 
with  each  other,  surrounding  the  house  in 
such  positions,  that  no  person  could  come 
in  or  go  out  without  being  seen  and  scruti- 
nized by  them.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
house  double  sentinels  were  placed,  and 
patrols  were  continually  passing  backward 
and  forward.  After  nine.  Napoleon  was 
not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  house,  unless  in 
company  with  a  field  oriicer,  and  no  person 
whatever  was  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
countersign.  This  slate  of  atfairs  continu- 
ed until  day-light  in  tlie  morning.  L^-ry 
landing-place  in  the  island,  and,  indt-ed, 
every  place  which  presented  the  semblance 
of  one,  was  furnished  with  a  picquel,  and 
sentinels  were  even  placed  upon  every 
goat-path  leadin?  to  the  sea;  thougli  in 
truth  the  obstacles  presented  by  nature,  in 
almost  all  the  paths  in  that  direction, 
would,  of  themgelves,  have  proved  insur- 
mountable to  so  unwieldy  a  person  as  Na- 
poleon." 

The  precautions  taken  by  Sir  George 
Cockbnrn.  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural 
character  and  peculiarities  of  the  island,  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  new  inh.ibit- 
ant  making  his  escape  by  sea,  were  so  strict, 
as, even  without  the  assistance  of  a  more  im- 
mediate guard  upon  his  person,  seemed  to 
exclude  the  possibility,  not  only  of  an  es- 
cape, but  even  an  attempt  to  communicate 
with  the  prisoners  from  the  sea-coast. 

"From  the   va.ious   signal-posts  on   the 
island,"  continues  the  account  of  Doctor 
O'Meara,  "  ships  are  frequently  discovered 
at   twenty-four    leagues'  distance,   and   al- 
ways  long   before   they   can   approach    the 
shore.  Two  ships  of  war  continually  cruised, 
one  to  windward,  and  the  other  to  leeward, 
to  whom  signals  were   nnde   as  soon  as  a 
vessel   was   discovered   from   the   posts  on 
shore.     Every  ship,  except  a  British  man- 
of-war,  was  accompanied  down  to  the  road 
I  by  one  of  the  cruisers,  w!io  remained  with 
her  until  she   was   either   permitted  to  an- 
chor, or  was  sent  away.     No  foreign  vessels 
were  allowed  to  anchor,   unless  under  cir 
I  cumstances   of    irreat  distress;    in    which 
I  cose,  no  person  from  them  was  permitted 
I  to  land,  and  an  officer  and  party  from  one 
I  of  the   ships   of  war  was  sent  on  board  to 
lake  charge  of  them  as  long  as  they  remain- 
ed, as  well   as  in  order  to  prevent  any  im- 
proper commuiiiLdviun.    r-verv  lisiriin   boat 
belonging  to  the  isiand  was  numbered,  anu 
anchored  everv  evening  at  sur  sot,  u  (der 
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the  supermtendence  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  ence  of  Napoleon,  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
navy.  No  boats,  excepting  guard-boats  I  hours,  which  was  done  with  as  much  deli- 
from  the  ships  of  war,  which  pulled  about  |  cacy  as  possible.  In  fact,  every  humaa 
the  island  all  night,  were  allowed  to  be  |  precaution  to  prevent  escape,  short  of 
down  after  sunset.  The  orderly  officer  was  actually  incarcerating  or  enchaining  him, 
also  instructed  to  ascertain  the  actual  pres-  I  was  adopted  by  Sir  George  Cockburn. 


CHAP.  I.IZI. 

Buontparte's  alleged  grievances  considered. — Right  of  Great  Britain  to  restrict  his  Lib- 
erty.— Propriety  of  vnlhholding  the  Title  of  Emperor. —  The  Right  of  inspecting  Ins 
Correspondence  might  have  been  dispensed  with. — Regulation  that  a  British  Orderly 
Officer  should  see  Napoleon  at  certain  times  in  the  day — its  importance. — Limits 
ailoioed  Napoleon  for  his  walks  and  rides. — Complaints  urged  by  Las  Cases  against 
Sir  George  Cockburn. — Measures  adopted  by  the  European  Powers  to  .secure  Napole- 
on's safe  custody. — Sir  Hudson  Lowe  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Helena — his  (Quali- 
fications for  the  Office  considered. — Information  given  by  General  Gourgaud  to 
Government. — Agitation  of  various  Plans  for  Buonaparte's  Escape. —  Writers  on  the 
subject  of  Napoleon's  Residence  at  St.  Helena. — Napoleon's  irritating  Treatment  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe. — Interviews  between  them. 


Hitherto  as  we  have  prosecuted  our  task, 
eacli  year  has  been  a  history  which  we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  contain  within  the  limits 
of  half  a  volume;  remaining  besides  con- 
scious, that,  in  the  necessary  compression, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  do  injustice  to  the 
importance  of  our  theme.  But  the  years  of 
imprisonment,  which  pass  so  much  more 
slowly  to  the  captive,  occupy,  with  their 
melancholy  monotony,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  page  of  history ;  and  the  tale  of  five 
years  of  St.  Helena,  might,  so  far  as  events 
are  conce-ned,  be  sooner  told  than  the 
history  of  a  single  campaign,  the  shortest 
which  was  fought  under  Buonaparte's  auspi- 
ces. Yet  these  years  were  painfully  mark- 
ed, and  indeed  embittered  by  a  train  of  irri- 
tating disputes  betwixt  the  prisoner  and  the 
officer  to  whom  was  committed  the  impor- 
tant, and  yet  most  delicate,  task  of  restrain- 
ing his  liberty,  and  cutting  otT  all  prospect 
of  escape,  and  whose  duty  it  was,  at  the 
game  time,  to  mix  the  necessary  degree  of 
vigilance  with  as  much  courtesy,  and  we 
will  add  kindness,  as  Napoleon  could  be 
prevai.ed  on  to  accept. 

We  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to 
collect  information  on  this  subject,  the  cor- 
resp(  ftdence  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  with  his 
Majesty's  government  having  been  opened 
to  our  researches  by  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Bathurst,  late  secretary  of  state  for  the  co- 
lonial department.  This  communication 
has  enabled  us  to  speak  with  confidence 
respect'ng  the  general  principles  by  which 
the  British  government  were  guided  in  their 
instructions  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  the 
tenor  of  these  instructions  themselves. 
We  therefore  propose  to  discuss,  in  the 
first  place,  the  alleged  grievances  of  Napo- 
leon, as  they  arose  out  of  the  instructions 
of  the  British  government ;  reserving  as  a 
second  subject  of  discussion,  the  farther 
comj)laints  of  the  aggravated  mode  in  whicri 
these  in.structions  are  alleged  to  have  been 
executed  by  *he  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 
On  the  latter  subject  our  information  is  less 
perfect,  from  the  distance  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  from  {-"uropc  precluding  personal  in- 
quiry, and  the   impossibility  of  producing 


impartial  evidence  on  the  subject  of  a  long 
train  of  minute  and  petty  incidents,  each 
of  v.'hich  necessarily  demands  investigation, 
and  is  the  subject  of  inculpation  and  de- 
fence. We  have,  however,  the  means  of 
saying  something  upon  this  subject  also. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  circum- 
stances of  Napoleon's  surrender  to  the  Brit- 
ish, without  reserve,  qualification,  or  con- 
dition of  any  kind  ;  and  we  have  seen,  that 
if  he  sustained  any  disappointment  in  being 
detained  a  prisoner,  instead  of  being  consid- 
ered as  a  guest,  or  free  inmate  of  Britain,  it 
arose  from  the  failure  of  hopes  which  he 
had  adopted  on  his  own  calculation,  with- 
out the  slightest  encouragement  from  Cap- 
tain Maitland.  We  doubt  greatly,  indeed, 
if  his  most  sanguine  expectations  ever  seri- 
ously anticipated  a  reception  very  ditferent 
from  what  he  experienced;  at  least  he  tes- 
tified little  or  no  surprise  when  informed 
of  his  destiny.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  war,  having  acquired  by  his  sur- 
render no  right  save  to  claim  safety  of  life 
and  limb.  If  the  English  nation  had  in- 
veigled Napoleon  into  a  capitulation,  under 
conditions  which  they  had  subsequently 
broken,  he  would  have  been  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Touissaint,  whom,  nevertheless,  he 
immured  in  a  dungeon.  Or,  if  he  had  been 
invited  to  visit  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng- 
land in  the  character  of  an  ally,  had  been 
at  first  received  with  courteous  hospitality, 
and  then  committed  to  confinement  as  a 
prisoner,  his  case  would  have  approached 
that  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  trepan- 
ned to  Bayonne.  But  we  should  be  asham- 
ed to  vindicate  our  country  by  quoting  the 
evil  example  of  our  enemy.  Truth  and 
Falsehood  remain  immutable  and  irrecon- 
cilable; and  the  worst  criminal  ought  not 
to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  his 
own  example,  but  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  justice.  Nevertheless,  it  greatly 
diminishes  our  interest  in  a  complaint,  if 
he  who  prefers  it  has  himself  been  in  the 
habit  of  meting  to  others  with  the  same 
unfair  weight  and  measure,  which  he  com- 
plains of  when  used  towards  himself. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  being  a  prisoner  of 
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war,  and  to  be  dispoeed  of  as  such,  (a  point 
whicli  adiiiils  nf  no  dispute.)  we  have,  wo 
conceive,  further  proved,  that  liis  residence 
witliin  ttie  territories  of  Cireal  Britain  was 
what  cnuld  hardly  take  phice  consistently 
with  t!ie  safety  of  Europe.  To  hiive  deliv- 
ered him  up  to  any  of  the  otlier  allied  pow- 
ers, whose  eovcrnmenl  was  of  a  character 
similar  to  his  own,  would  certainly  have 
been  highly  objectionable  ;  since  in  doing 
so  Britain  would  have  so  far  broke  faith 
with  hull,  as  to  p.irt  with  the  power  of  pro- 
tettiiu  his  personal  safety,  to  wh.ch  extent 
the  country  to  which  he  surrendered  him- 
self stood  undeniably  pledged.  It  only  re- 
mained lo  keep  this  important  prisoner  in 
such  a  state  of  restraint,  as  to  insure  his 
not  having  the  means  of  making  a  second 
escape,  and  aeain  involving  Krince  and 
Europe  in  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war.  St. 
Helena  wa.s  selected  as  the  place  of  his 
detention,  and,  wc  think,  with  much  pro- 
priety ;  since  the  nature  of  that  sequestered 
island  afforded  the  means  for  the  greatest 
certainty  of  security,  with  the  least  restric- 
tion on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  di.stin- 
guished  prisoner.  Waves  and  rocks  around 
its  shores  afforded  the  security  of  walls, 
ditches,  bars,  and  bolts  in  a  citadel  ;  and 
his  hours  of  exercise  might  be  safely  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  many  miles,  instead 
of  beini;  restrained  within  the  narrow  and 
guarded  limits  nf  a  fortress. 

The  rialit  of  imprisoning  Napoleon  being 
conceded,  or  at  lea^t  proved,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  St.  Helena,  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, being  vindicated,  wc  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  avowing  the  principle,  that  every- 
th'ng  possible  ou|ht  to  have  been  done  to 
alleviate  the  painful  feelings,  to  which,  in 
every  point  of  view,  a  person  so  distin- 
guished as  Napoleon  must  have  been  sub- 
jected, bv  so  heavy  a  change  of  fortune. 
We  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have  re- 
membered the  lives  lost,  fortunes  destroy- 
ed, and  hopes  blighted,  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  countrymen,  civilians  travel 
ling  in  France,  and  detained  there  against 
every  rule  of  civilized  war;  nor  have 
thought  ourselves  entitled  to  avenge  upon 
Napoleon,  in  his  misfortunes,  the  cruel  in- 
flictions, wnich  his  policy,  if  not  his  inclin- 
ation, prompted  him  to  award  against  oth- 
ers. We  would  not  have  made  his  dun- 
peon  so  wretched  as  that  of  the  unhappy 
Negro  chief,  starved  to  death  amidst  the 
Alpinr  snows.  Wc  would  not  have  sur- 
rounded him,  while  a  prisoner,  with  spies, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  F.arl  of  Elgin ;  or,  as 
in  that  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  have  spread  a 
trap  for  him  uy  means  of  an  emissary  like 
the  false  Baron  Kolli,  who,  in  protfering  to 
.assist  his  escape,  should  have  had  it  for  an 
object  to  obtain  a  pretence  for  treating  him 
more  harshly.  'I'hese  things  we  would  not 
then  have  remembered  ;  or,  if  we  could  not 
banish  tliem  from  our  recollection,  in  con- 
sidering how  far  fraud  and  iijnoble  violence 
can  debase  genius,  and  render  power  odi- 
ous, we  would  have  remembered  them  as 
examples,  not  lo  be  followed,  but  shunned. 
'fc  prevent  the  prisoner  from  resuming  a 
power  vhicb  he  bad  used  so  fatally,  we 


would  have  regarded  as  a  duty  not  to  Brit 
ain  alone,  but  to  Europe  and  to  the  world. 
To  accompany  his  detention  with  every 
alleviation  which  attention  to  his  safe  cus- 
tody would  permit,  was  a  debt  due,  if  not 
to  his  personal  deserts,  at  least,  to  our  own 
nobleness.  With  such  feelings  upon  the 
subject  in  general,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  most  prominent  subjects  of  complaint, 
which  Buonaparte  and  his  advocates  have 
brought  against  the  administration  of  lireat 
Britain,  for  their  treatment  of  the  distin- 
guished exile. 

The  first  loud  subject  of  complaint  has 
been  already  touched  upon,  that  the  Impe- 
rial title  was  not  given  to  Napoleon,  ant" 
that  he  was  only  addressed  and  treated  witn 
the  respect  due  to  a  general  officer  of  tin 
highest  rank.  On  this  subject  Napoleon 
was  particularly  tenacious.  He  was  not  of 
the  number  of  those  pe.sons  mentioned  by 
the  Latin  poet,  vvho,  in  poverty  and  exile, 
suited  their  titles  and  their  language  to  their 
condition.*  On  the  contrary,  he  contend- 
ed with  great  obstinacy,  from  the  time  he 
came  to  Portsmouth,  on  his  right  to  be 
treated  as  a  Crowned  Head  ;  nor  was  there 
as  we  have  noticed,  a  more  fertile  source 
of  discord  betwixt  him  and  the  gentlemen 
of  his  suite  on  one  side,  and  the  Governor 
of  St.  Helena  on  the  other,  than  tlie  pc- 
tinacious  claim,  on  Napoleon's  part.  Ic." 
honours  and  forms  of  address,  which  tlie- 
orders  of  the  British  government  had  pro- 
hibited the  gnvf-nor  from  granting,  and 
which,  liierefore,  Napoleon's  knowledge 
of  a  soldier's  dutv  should  have  preveiite([ 
his  exacting.  But,  independently  of  tne 
governor's  instructions,  Buonaparte's  claim 
to  the  peculiar  dis'inction  of  a  sovereign 
prince  was  liable  to  question,  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  |)arty  by  whom  it  was  insisted 
on,  and  in  relation  to  the  government  from 
whom  it  w;is  claimed. 

Napoleon,  it  cannot  be  denied,  had  been 
not  only  an  Emperor,  but  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed  ;  and  he  had 
been  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns.  But  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  ISI-t,  to  lay  aside  and  abdicate  the 
empire  of  France,  and  to  receive  in  ex- 
change the  title  of  Emperor  of  Elba.  His 
breach  of  the  tre.xty  of  Paris  was  in  essence 
a  renunciation  of  the  empire  of  Elba;  and 
the  re-assumption  of  that  of  France  was  so 
far  from  being  admitted  by  the  allies,  that 
he  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  Congress 
at  Vienna.  Indeed,  if  this  second  occupa- 
tion of  the  French  throne  were  even  to  be 
admitted  as  in  any  respect  re-establishing 
his  forfeited  claim  to  the  Imperial  dignity, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  himself  a 
second  time  abdicated,  and  formally  re- 
nounced a  second  time  tnc  dignity  he  had 


*  Et  tragicun  picruinque  dolet  scrmone  pedestri, 
TflfpltuH  ct  I'elousi,  cum  paupnr  etcxiil  ulerque, 
Projicil  ampulluact  scsquijKdalia  vi-rha. 

Hob.  Jirs  Poetiea. 

Princes  will  jinmctlmes  mourn  tiieir  li)t  in  prose. 
PpI'mh  nnri  Teleplius,  broke  down  by  woes, 
In  indiji-nni;  nnd  exile  forced  to  rnain, 
Leave  Rounding  phraie,  and  long-luil'd  words  at 
home. 
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in  an  unhappy  hour  re-assumed.  ?ut  if  Na- 
poleon had  no  just  pretension  to  the  Impe- 
rial title  or  honours  after  his  second  abdi- 
cation, even  from  those  who  had  before 
acknowledged  him  as  Emperor  of  France, 
Btill  less  had  he  any  right  to  a  title  which 
he  liad  laid  down,  from  a  nation  who  had 
never  acquiesced  in  his  taking  it  up.  At 
no  time  had  Great  Britain  recognised  him 
as  Emperor  of  France  ;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  had  expressly  declined  to  accede  to 
the  treaty  of  Pans,  by  which  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  Emperor  of  Elba.  JN'apo- 
leon,  indeed,  founded,  or  attempted  to 
.ound,  an  argument  upon  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  having  been  concluded  with  him, 
when  he  held  the  capacity  of  First  (Jonsul 
of  France.  But  he  had  himself  destroyed 
the  Consular  government,  of  which  he  then 
constituted  the  head  ;  and  his  having  been 
once  First  Consul  gave  him  no  more  title 
to  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  than  the  Direc- 
torship of  Barras  invested  kim  with  the 
same  title.  On  no  occasion  whatsoever, 
v.hether  directly  or  by  implication,  had 
Great  Britnin  recognised  the  title  of  her 
prisoner  tu  be  considered  as  a  sovereign 
prince  ;  and  it  was  surely  too  late  to  ex- 
pect acquiescence  in  claims  in  his  present 
siti'ation,  which  had  not  been  admi'.ed 
when  he  was  actually  master  of  hal/'  the 
world. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  admitting  that 
Napoleon's  claim  to  be  treated  with  royal 
ceremonial  was  in  itsel''  groundless,  yet 
eince  he  had  actually  enjoyed  the  throne  for 
BO  many  years,  the  British  ministers  ought  to 
have  allowed  to  him  that  rank  which  he  had 
certainly  possessed  de  facto,  though  not 
de  jvre.  The  trifling  points  of  rank  and 
ceremonial  ought,  it  may  be  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  express,  to  have  been  conced- 
ed to  eclipsed  sovereignty  and  downfallen 
greatness. 

I'o  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  con- 
cession recommended  could  have  had  no 
further  consequences  than  to  mitigate  the 
repinings  of  Napoleon — if  he  could  have 
found  comfort  in  the  empty  sound  of  titles, 
or  if  the  observance  of  formal  etiquette 
could  have  reconciled  his  feelings  to  his 
melancholy  and  dethroned  condition,  with- 
out altering  the  relative  state  of  the  ques- 
tion in  other  respects — such  concession 
ought  not  to  have  been  refused  to  him. 

But  the  real  cause  of  his  desiring  to  have, 
and  of  the  British  government's  persisting  in 
refusing  to  him,  the  name  an.l  honours  of  a 
sovereign,  lay  a  great  deal  deeper.  It  is 
true,  that  it  was  a  foible  of  Buonaparte,  in- 
cident, perhaps,  to  his  situation  as  a  Parve- 
nu amongst  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe, 
to  be  at  nil  limes  peculiarly  and  anxiously 
solicitous  that  the  most  strict  etiquctti;  and 
form  should  bo  observed  about  his  person 
and  court.  But  granting  that  his  vanity,  as 
well  as  his  policy,  wos  concerned  in  insist- 
ing upon  such  rigid  ceremonial  as  is  frc- 
<inently  dispensed  with  by  sovereigns  of  an- 
cient descent,  and  whose  title  is  unques- 
tionable, it  will  not  follow  that  a  person  of 
his  sense  and   capacity  could   have    been 


gratified,  even  if  indulged  in  all  the  mark* 
of  external  influence  paid  to  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, on  condition  that,  like  the  latter  de- 
scendants of  Timur,  he  was  still  to  remain 
a  close  prisoner.  His  purpose  in  tena- 
ciously claiming  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
was  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  immuni- 
ties belonging  to  that  title.  He  had  already 
experienced  at  Elba  the  use  to  be  derived 
from  erecting  a  barrier  of  etiquette  be- 
twixt his  person  and  any  inconvenient  vis- 
itor. Once  acknowledged  as  Emperor,  it 
folh  wed,  of  course,  that  he  was  to  be  treat- 
ed as  such  in  everv  particular  ;  and  thus  it 
would  ^ave  become  impossible  to  enforce 
such  regulations  as  were  absolutely  de- 
manded for  his  safe  custody.  Such  a  sta- 
tiis,  once  granted,  would  have  furnished 
Napoleon  with  a  general  argument  against 
every  precaution  which  might  be  taken  to 
prevent  his  escape.  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
Emperor  restricted  in  his  promenades,  or 
sufjected,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  surveil- 
lance of  an  officer,  and  the  restraint  oi  sen- 
tinels ?  Or  how  could  those  precautions 
against  escape  have  been  taken,  without 
irreverence  to  the  person  of  a  C'owned 
Head,  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  wore  indispensably  ne- 
r.p ?sary  ?  Those  readers,  therefore,  who 
fl.ay  be  of  opinion  that  It  was  necessary  that 
Napoleon  should  be  restrained  of  his  liber- 
ty, must  also  allow  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  have  acted  imprudently  if  they 
had  gratuitously  invested  him  with  a  char- 
acter which  they  had  hitherto  refused  him, 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  their  do- 
ing so  was  to  add  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing his  safe  custody. 

The  question,  hawever,  does  not  termi- 
nate even  here ;  for  not  only  was  Great 
Britain  at  full  liberty  to  refuse  to  Buona- 
parte a  title  which  she  had  never  recognij- 
ed  as  his  due — not  only  would  her  granting 
it  have  been  attended  with  great  practical 
inconvenience,  but  farther,  she  could  not 
have  complied  with  his  wishes,  without 
affording  the  most  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  her  ally  the  King  of  Franco.  If 
Napoleon  was  called  Emperor,  his  title 
could  apply  to  France  alone  ;  and  if  he  was 
acknowledged  as  Emperor  of  France,  of 
what  country  was  Louis  XVIII.  King  ? 
Many  wars  have  ar^gen  from  no  other  cause 
than  that  the  government  of  one  country 
has  given  the  title  and  ceremonial  due  to  a 
sovereign,  to  a  person  pretending  to  tho 
throne  of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  ground  of 
quarrel  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
It  is  true,  circumstances  might  have  pre- 
vented Louis  from  resenting  the  supposed 
recognition  of  a  royal  character  in  his  rival, 
as  severely  as  Britain  did  the  acknovi'ledg- 
ment  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  by  Louis  XIV., 
yet  it  must  have  been  the  subject  of  serious 
complaint  •,  the  rather  tiiat  a  conduct  tend- 
ing to  indicate  England's  acquiescence  in 
the  Imperial  title  cliiiined  by  Aapoleon 
could  not  but  keep  alive  dangerous  recol 
lections,  and  encourage  a  dangerous  faction 
in  tho  bosom  of  France. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said, 
we  feel  there  was  an  avvkwardncs.^  in  ap 
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pioachin;;  the  individual  who  had  been  so  i  other,  this  unfortunate  phrase  oT  Gentral 
pie-eininenlly  powerful,  with  the  fainiliari-  Buonaparte  occuri.ng  bo  often  in  their  cor- 
ty  appiicalilc  to  one  wlio  had  never  stood  '  rcsponilence,  seemed  to  render  every  at- 
more  liigh  above  others  than  he  would  have  tetnpt  at  conciliation  a  species  of  deroga- 
done  merely  as  General  Buonaparte.  A  i  tion  and  insult,  and  made  such  overtures 
compromise  was  offered  by  Sir  Hudson  '•  resemble  a  coarse  cloth  tied  over  a  raw 
Lowe,  in  proposing  to  make  use  of  the  wound,  which  it  frets  and  injures  more 
word  Napoleon,  as  a  more  dignified  style  of    than  it  protects. 

addressinrr  his  prisoner.  But  an  easy  and  !  Whatever  might  be  the  merits  o^  the 
respectable  alternative  was  in  the  prisoner's  |  case,  as  between  Napoleon  and  the  British 
own  powrr.  Napoleon  had  but  to  imitate  1  ministry,  it  was  clear  that  ^ir  George  Cock- 
other  Sovereigns,   who,  either  when  upon    burn  and  Sir  Hudson   Lowe  were    left  by 


fcreien  travel,  or  when  other  cii-umstances 
require  it,  usually  adopt  a  conventional 
appellative,  which,  while  their  doing  so 
waives  no  part  of  their  own  claim  of  ri<;ht 
to  royal  honours,  is  equally  far  from  a  con- 


tlieir  instructions  no  option  in  the  matter 
at  issue.  These  instructions  bore  that  Na- 
poleon, tlieir  prisoner,  was  to  receive  the 
style  and  treatment  due  to  General  Buona- 
parte, a  prisoner  of  war  ;  and  it  was  at  their 


cession  of  that   right   on  the  part  of  those     peril  if  they  gave  him  a  higher  title,   or  a 


who  may  ha"e  occasion  to  transact  with 
them.  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  the  less  the 
legitimate  King  of  France,  that  he  was  for 
many  years,  and  in  various  countries,  only 
known  by  the  name  of'the  Count  dc  Lisle. 
The  conveniency  of  the  idea  had  struck 
Napoleon  himself;  for  at  one  time,  when 
talking  of  the  conditions  of  his  residence  in 
England,  he  said  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  assume  the  name  of  Mcuron,  an 
aid-de-cainp  who  had  died  by  his  side  at  the 
battle  of  .Aicola.  But  it  seems  that  Napo- 
leon, more  tenacious  of  form  than  a  prince 
who  had  been  cradled  in  it,  considered  this 
vailing  of  his  dignity  i.s  too  great  a  conces- 
rion  on  his  part  to  be  grant  d  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  St.  Helena.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  at 
one  time,  desirous  to  coiupromisc  this  silly 
8u!)ject  of  dispute,  would  have  been  con- 
.«ntcd  to  render  Napoleon  the  title  of  F,x- 
cel'ency,  as  due  to  a  Field-Mareschal,  but 
neither  did  this  meet  with  acceptation. 
Napoleon  was  determined  either  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  governor  as  Emperor,  or 
to  retain  his  grievance  in  its  full  extent. 
No  modifications  could  be  devised  by 
which  it  could  be  rendered  palatable, 

Whetherlhis  pertinacity  in  clainiinga  title 
which  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  his  situa- 
tion, was  the  result  of  some  feelings  which 
led  .him  to  doubt  his  own  title  to  greatness, 
when  his  ears  were  no  longer  flattered  by 
the  language  of  humility,  or  whether  the 
political  considerations  just  alluded  to,  ren- 
dered hirn  obstinate  to  refuse  all  epithets, 
except  one  which  might  found  him  in  claims 
to  those  indemnities  and  privileges  with 
which  so  high  a  title  is  intimate,  and  from 
whic-.h  it  may  be  said  to  be  inseparable,  it  is 
impossible  for  ue  to  say  ;  vanity  and  policy 
might  combine   in  recommending   to   him 


different  St)  le  of  attention  from  what  that 
title  implied.  No  one  could  know  belter 
than  Napoleon  how  strictly  a  soldier  is 
bound  by  his  consigne  ;  and  to  upbr.iid  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  as  ungenerous,  unmanly,  and 
soforth,  because  he  did  not  disobey  Uie  in- 
structions o*"  his  government,  was  as  unrea- 
sonable as  to  hope  that  his  remonstrances 
could  have  any  effect  save  those  of  irrita- 
tion and  annoyance.  He  ought  to  have 
been  aware  that  persisting  to  resent,  in 
rough  and  insulting  terms,  the  deprivation 
of  his  title  on  the  part  of  an  officer  who  was 
prohibited  from  using  it,  might  indeed  fret 
and  provoke  one  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  best  to  keep  upon  civil  terms,  but 
could  not  bring  him  one  inch  nearer  to  the 
point  which  he  so  anxiously  wished  to 
attain. 

In  fact,  this  trivial  but  unhappy  subject 
of  dispute  was  of  a  character  so  suhtle.  th?' 
i'.  penetrated  into  the  who'e  correspond- 
ence between  the  Emperor  and  the  (iover- 
nor,  and  tended  to  mix  with  gall  and  vine- 
gar all  attempts  made  by  the  latter  to  cul- 
tivate something  like  civil  intercourse. 
This  unlucky  barrier  of  etiquette  starteu 
up  and  poisoned  the  whole  effect  of  any 
intended  politeness.  While  Sir  (Jcorge 
(i^ockburn  remained  on  the  island,  for  ex- 
ample, he  gave  more  than  one  ball,  to  which 
General  Buunaparle  and  his  suite  were 
regularly  invited.  In  similar  circumstan- 
ces, Henry  IV.  or  Charles  II.  would  have 
attended  the  ball,  and  to  a  certainty  would 
have  danced  with  the  prettiest  young  wo- 
man present,  without  dreaming  that,  by  so 
doing,  they  derogated  from  pretensions  de- 
rived Irom  a  long  line  of  royal  ancestors. 
Buonaparte  and  Las  Cases,  on  the  contrary, 
took  offence  at  the  familiarity,  and  wrote  it 


persevercnce  in  his  claim.  But  the  strife  !  down  as  a  wilful  and  flaiirani  affront  on  the 
should  certainly,  for  his  own  sake,  have  i  part  of  the  admiral.  These  were  not  the 
been  abandoned,  when  the  point  remained  |  feelings  of  a  man  of  conscious  dignity  of 
at  issue  between  the  governor  and  him  I  mind,  but  of  an  upstart,  who  conceives  the 
only,  since  even  if  the  former  had  wished  I  honour  of  preferment  not  to  consist  in  hav- 
to  comply  with  the  prisoner's  desires,  his  ing  enjoyed,  or  in  still  possessing,  a  high 
instructions  forbade  him  to  do  so.    To  con-  I  situation,  gained  by  superiority  of  talent,  so 


linue  an  unavailing  strucule.  was  onlv  In  in- 
nte  the  mortification  of  defeat  and  repulse. 
Yet  Napolerm  and  his  followers  retained  so 
much  sen«ibility  on  this  subject,  that  thmigh 
Ihey  must  have  been  aware  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  only  used  the  language  prescribed  by 
his  government,  and    indeed    aarcd  use  no 


much  as  in  wearing  the  robes,  or  listening 
to  the  sounding  titles,  which  are  attached 
to  it. 

A  subject,  upon  which  we  are  called  up- 
on to  express  much  more  sympathy  with 
the  condition  of  Napoleon,  than  moves  ua 
upon  the  consideration  of  his  abrogated  ti 
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tie,  is,  the  screen  which  was  drawn  betwixt 
him,  and,  it  may  be  L.iid,  the  living  world, 
througli  wliich  he  was  not  permitted  to  pen- 
etrate, by  letter,  even  to  his  dearest  friends 
and  relatives,  unless  such  had  been  previ- 
ously communicated  to  and  read  by  the 
governor  of  the  island. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  tliis  is  an  incon- 
venience to  which  prisoners  of  war,  are, 
in  all  cases,  subjected  ;  nor  do  we  know 
any  country  in  which  their  parole  is  held 
so  sacred  is  to  induce  the  govenunent  to 
dispense  with  the  right  of  inspecting  their 
letters.  Yet  the  high  place  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  fallen  monarch  might,  we  think, 
have  claimed  for  him  some  dispensation 
from  a  restriction  so  humiliating.  If  a  tiiird 
person,  cold-blooded  at  best,  perhaps  in- 
clmcd  to  hold  up  to  scorn  the  expressions 
of  our  grief  or  our  affection,  is  permitted 
to  have  the  review  of  the  elTusions  of  our 
heart  towards  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  brother,  or 
a  bosom-friend,  the  correspondence  loses 
half  i:;s  value  ;  and,  forced  as  we  are  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  discreet  cau- 
tion, it  becomes  to  us  rather  a  new  source 
of  mortification,  than  tlie  opening  of  a  com- 
munion with  those  absent  persons,  whose 
friendship  and  attachment  we  hold  to  be 
the  dearest  possession  of  our  lives.  We 
the  rather  think  that  some  exercise  of  this 
privilege  might  have  been  left  to  Napoleon, 
without  any  risk  of  endangering  the  safe 
custody  of  his  person ;  because  we  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  all  efforts  strict- 
ly to  enlbrce  this  regula'.ion  did,  and  must 
have  proved,  ineffectual,  and  tiiat  in  some 
cases  liy  means  of  money,  and  at  other 
times  by  the  mere  influence  of  compassion, 
he  -jnd  his  followers  would  always  acqui'e 
the  means  of  transmitting  private  letters 
from  the  island  without  regard  to  the  re- 
stricil  jn.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  to  be 
aoprehended  "f  danger  in  this  species  of 
intercourse  by  letter,  was  much  more  like- 
Iv  to  occur  in  a  clandestine  correspondence, 
than  in  one  carried  on  even  by  sealed  let- 
ters, openly  and  by  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  help  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  considering  the  accurate  at- 
tention of  the  police,  which  would  natural- 
ly have  been  turned  in  foreign  countries  'o- 
wards  letters  from  St.  Helena,  there  was 
little  danuer  of  the  public  post  being  made 
use  of  for  any  dangerons  machinations. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Exile  had 
been  permitted  to  use  it,  it  would  have  been 
too  dangerous  to  have  risked  any  proposal 
for  hij  escape  through  that  m<'dium.  A  se- 
cret correspondence  must  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  that  purpose,  and  that  under 
circumstaixes  which  would  have  put  every 
well-neaning  person,  at  least,  upon  his 
guard  agaittst  being  aiding  in  it;  since,  if 
the  ordir.ary  channels  of  communication 
were  open  lo  the  prisoner,  there  could  iiave 
been  no  ju^li'"'able  reason  lor  his  resorting 
to  pnvatn'means  of  forwarding  letters  from 
the  islaiul.  At  the  same  time,  while  such 
is  our  opinion,  it  is  founded  upon  reasoning 
totally  unconnected  with  the  claim  of  right 
urged  by  Napoleon  ;    as  his  situation,  con- 


sidering him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  and  a 
most  important  one,  umi'jestionably  enti- 
tled the  government  of  Britain  to  l;iy  him 
under  all  the  restrictions  incident  to  per- 
sons in  that  situation. 

Another  especial  subject  of  complaint 
pleaded  upon  by  Najjoleon  and  his  advo- 
cates, arose  from  a  regulation,  which,  we 
apprehend,  was  so  essential  to  his  safe  cus- 
tody, that  we  are  r.ather  surprised  to  lind  it 
was  dispensed  with  upon  any  occasion,  or 
to  any  extent;  as  if  fully  and  regularly 
complied  with,  it  would  have  a*<brded  the 
means  of  relaxing  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  other  restrictions  of  a  harassing  an^I 
irritating  character,  'iable  to  be  clianged, 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  some  cases,  without  anv  very 
adequate  or  intelligible  motive.  The  recr- 
ulation  which  we  allude  to  is  that  which 
required  that  Buonaparte,  should  be  visible 
twice,  or  at  least  once,  in  the  day,  lo  the 
British  orderly  officer.  If  this  regulation 
had  been  submitted  to  with  equanimity  by 
the  Ex-Emperor,  it  would  have  given  the 
strongest  possible  guarantee  against  the 
possibility  of  his  attempting  an  escape. 
From  the  hour  at  which  he  h:id  been  seen 
by  the  officer,  until  that  at  whicn  he  should 
again  become  visible,  no  vessel  would  have 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  island  ;  and 
supposing  ihat  he  was  missed  by  the  officer 
at  the  regular  hour,  the  alarm  would  have 
been  general,  md  whether  concealed  in  the 
town,  or  on  b.>ard  any  of  the  vessels  in  tne 
roadstead,  he  nmst  necess?rily  have  been 
discovered.  Indeed,  the  risk  was  too  great 
to  induce  him  to  have  tried  an  effort  so 
dangerous.  It  might  easily  have  been  p-- 
ranged,  that  the  orderly  officer  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  execute  his  duty  with 
every  possible  respect  to  Napoleon's  pri- 
vacy and  convenience,  and  the  latter  might 
himself  have  chosen  the  time  and  manner 
of  exhibiting  himself  for  an  instant.  In  this 
case,  and  considering  how  many  other  pre- 
cau lions  were  taken  to  prevent  escape — 
that  every  accessible  path  to  the  beach  was 
closely  guarded — and  that  the  island  was 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  a  citadel,  of 
whicli  soldiers  are  the  principal  inliabit- 
ants — the  chance  of  Napoleon's  attempt- 
ing to  fly,  even  if  permitted  the  unlinuled 
range  of  St.  Helena,  was  hignly  improba- 
ble, and  the  chance  of  his  effecting  his 
purpose  next  to  an  impossibility.  Put  this 
security  depended  upon  his  submitting  to 
see  a  British  oflicer  at  a  fixed  hour  ;  and, 
resolute  in  his  plan  of  yielding  nothing  to 
circumstances.  Napoleon  resisted,  in  every 
possible  manner,  the  necessity  of  comply- 
ing with  this  very  important  regulation.  In- 
deed Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  on  his  part,  was  on 
many  occasions  contented  to  wink  at  its 
being  altogether  neglecteil,  when  the  or- 
derly oflicer  could  not  find  the  means  of 
seeing  Napoleon  by  stealth  while  engaged 
in  a  walk,  or  in  a  ri.le,  or.  as  it  sometimes 
happened,  tlirough  the  casement.  This  w^s 
not  the  w,ay  in  which  this  important  regula 
tion  ought  to  liave  been  acted  upon  and  en 
forced,  and  the  goveruor  did  not  reap  a  gre.it 
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harvest  of  gralitude  from  liis  conduct  in 
di6p<;nsin^'  with  iliis  act  of  superintendence 
upon  his  own  responsibiiitv. 

We  have  seen  that  a  circuit  of  twelve 
inilerf  .ind  upwards  was  laid  off  for  Buona- 
parte's private  exercise.  No  strangers  en- 
tered these  precincts  without  a  pass  from 
BcrtrantI,  and  ilie  F.nipcror  had  uninterrupt- 
ed freedom  to  walk  or  ride  within  them, 
unaccompanied  by  any  one  save  those  in 
liis  own  family.  Beyond  these  privileged 
bounds,  he  was  not  permitted  to  move,  with- 
out the  allendance  of  a  British  officer;  but 
under  the  escort  of  sucii  a  person  he  was 
at  liberty  to  visit  every  part  of  the  island. 
To  this  arrangement  Napoleon  was  mure 
averse,  if  possible,  than  to  that  which  ap- 
pointed that  a  British  officer  should  see  him 
once  a  day. 

Other  subjects  of  complaint  there  were  ; 
but  as  they  chiefly  arose  out  of  private  dis- 
cussions with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — out  of  by- 
laws enacted  by  that  otiicer — and  restric- 
tions of  a  more  petty  description,  we  lim- 
it ourselves  for  the  present  to  those  of  a 
general  character,  which,  however  incon- 
venient, and  distressing,  were,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  such  .as  naturally  attached  to  the 
condition  of  a  prisoner;  and  which,  like 
the  fetters  of  a  person  actually  in  chains, 
are  less  annoying  when  submitted  to  with 
fortitude  and  equanimity,  tlian  when  the 
captive  struggles  in  vain  to  wrench  himself 
out  of  their  gripe.  We  are  far,  nevertlie- 
less,  from  saying,  that  the  weight  of  tlic 
fetters  in  the  one  case,  and  the  hardship  of 
the  personal  restrictions  in  the  other,  are 
in  themselves  evils  which  can  be  easily  en- 
dured by  those  who  sustain  them.  We  feel 
especially  how  painful  the  loss  of  liberty 
must  have  been  to  one  who  had  not  only 
enjoyed  the  freedom  of  his  own  actions, 
but  the  uncontrolled  right  of  directing  those 
of  others.  Impatience,  however,  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  has  only  the  preroga- 
tive of  injuring  its  master.  In  the  many 
hours  of  meditation  which  were  afforded 
to  Buonaparte  by  his  residence  in  St.  He- 
lena, we  can  never  perceive  anv  traces  of 
the  reflection,  that  he  owed  his  present  un- 
happy situation  less  to  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  those  who  were  agents  in  his  de- 
feat and  imprisonment,  than  to  the  course 
of  ambition,  which,  sparing  neither  the  lib- 
erties of  France,  nor  the  independence  of 
F.urope,  had  at  length  rendered  his  person- 
al freedom  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  world  in  general.  He  felt  the  distress- 
es of  his  situation,  but  he  did  not,  or  could 
not,  reason  on  their  origin.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  reflect  upon  him  without  the  idea  be- 
ing eicited  of  a  noble  lion  imprisoned  with- 
in a  narrow  anil  gloomy  den,  and  venting 
the  wrath  which  <mce  made  the  forest  trem- 
ble, upon  the  petty  bolts  and  bars,  which, 
insignificant  as  they  are,  defy  his  lordly 
itrenglh,  and  detain  him  captive. 

The  situation  was  in  every  respect  a  pain- 
ful one  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  refuse  oursvm- 
pathy,  not  only  to  the  prisoner,  but  to  the 
person  whose  painful  duty  it  became  to  be 
his  superiiileiidant.  His  duty  of  detaining 
Napoleon's  person  was  to  be  dP""  most 
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strictly,  and  required  a  man  of  that  extra- 
ordinary firmness  of  mind,  who  should  nev- 
er yield  for  one  instant  his  judgment  to  hii 
feelings,  and  should  be  able  at  once  to  de 
tect  and  reply  to  all  such  false  arguments, 
as  might  be  used  to  deter  him  from  the 
downright  and  manful  discharge  of  his  of- 
fice. But  then,  there  ought  to  have  been 
combined  with  those  rare  qualities  a  caljn- 
ness  of  temper  almost  equally  rare,  and  a 
generosity  of  mind,  which,  confident  in  its 
own  honour  and  integrity,  could  look  with 
serenity  and  compassion  upon  the  daily  and 
liourly  effects  of  tJie  maddening  causes, 
which  tortured  into  a  state  of  constant  and 
unendurable  irritability  the  extraordinary 
being  subjected  to  their  influence.  Buon- 
aparte, indeed,  and  the  followers  who  re- 
flected his  passions,  were  to  be  regarded 
on  all  occasions  as  men  acting  and  speak- 
ing under  the  feverish  and  delirious  influ- 
ence of  things  long  past,  and  altogether 
destitu.te  of  the  p.)wer  of  cool  or  clear  rea- 
soning, on  any  grounds  that  exclusively  re- 
ferred to  things  present.  The  F.mperor 
could  not  forget  Ins  empire,  tlie  husband 
could  not  forget  his  wife,  the  father  his 
child,  the  hero  his  triumphs,  the  legislator 
his  power.  It  was  scarce  in  nature,  that  a 
brain  agitated  by  such  recollections  should 
remain  composed  under  a  change  so  fearful, 
or  be  able  to  reflect  calmly  on  what  he  now 
was,  when  agitated  by  the  cxtraordinar} 
contrast  of  his  present  situation  with  what 
he  had  been.  To  have  soothed  him  would 
have  been  a  vain  attempt;  but  the  honour 
of  England  required  that  he  should  hrve 
no  cause  of  irritation,  beyond  those  which 
severely  enough  attached  to  his  condition • 
as  a  captive. 

From  the  character  we  have  given  of 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  he  was  attentive,  as  far  as  his  power 
extended,  and  his  duty  permitted,  to  do  all 
that  could  render  Napoleon's  situation  more 
easy.  The  various  authors.  Dr.  O'Meara, 
Las  Cases,  Santini,  and  others,  who  have 
written  with  much  violence  concerning  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  conduct,  have  nientionccl 
that  of  Sir  George  as  fair,  honourable,  niid 
conciliatory.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
occasions,  as  the  actual  inconveniences  of 
the  place  were  experienced,  and  as  the  rays 
of  undefined  hope  vanished  from  their  eyes, 
wh„n  Napoleon  and  his  followers  became 
unreasonably  captious  in  their  discussions 
with  the  admiral.  On  such  occasions  ho 
pursued  with  professional  bluntness  the 
straight-forward  path  of  duty,  leaving  it  to 
the  French  gentlemen  to  bo  sullen  a<>  long 
as  they  would,  and  e'ltering  into  "commu- 
nication again  with  them  whenever  they 
appeared  to  desire  it.  It  was  probably  this 
equanimity,  which,  notwiblistanding  various 
acknowledgments  of  his  good  and  honoura- 
ble conduct  towards  them,  seemed  to  have 
drawn  upon  Sir  George  Cockburn  the  cen- 
sure of.Nlonsieiir  Las  Cases,  and  sometliing 
that  was  meant  as  a  species  of  insult  from 
Napoleon  himself.  As  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn is  acknowledged  on  the  whoFotohave 
discharged  his  duly  towards  them  with 
railihifcss  and  temper,  we  are  tlie  ralhnr 
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tempted  to  enter  into  their  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  him,  because  they  tend  to 
bHow  the  exasperated  and  ulcerated  state 
of  mind  with  which  these  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen regarde(i  those,  who,  in  their  pres- 
ent office,  liad  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  which  their  sovereign  and 
country  had  imposed  upon  them. 

At  ilie  risk  of  being  thought  trifling  with 
our  readers'  patience,  we  shall  recapitu- 
late the  grievances  complained  of  by  Las 
Cases,  who  frankly  admits,  that  the  bad  hu- 
mour, arising  out  of  his  situation,  may  have 
in  some  degree  influenced  his  mind  in  judg- 
.ng  of  Sir  (ieorge  Cockburn's  conduct,  and 
sli^ll  subjoin  to  each  charge  the  answer 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  it. 


Eufler  Buonaparte  to  be  addressed  as  Em 
peror,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  cause  them  to 
be  obeyed.  He  could  not,  however,  have 
been  very  rigorous,  since  Monsieur  Lai 
Cases  informs  us  that  the  officers  of  the 
63d  used  the  mezzo-termine  Napoleon,  ap- 
parently Vvithout  censure  from  the  Gover- 
nor.— Lastly,  There  remains  only  to  bead 
ded  the  complaint,  tliat  there  was  an  orderly 
officer  appointed  to  attend  Napoleon  when 
he  went  beyond  certain  limits,  a  point  of 
precaution  which  must  be  very  useful,  if 
not  indispensable,  where  vigilant  custody 
is  required. 

From  this  summary  of  oflTences,  it  must 
be  plilin  to  the  reader,  that  the  resentment 
of  Las  Cases  and  his  master  was   not  so 


1st,  The  Admiral   is  accused  of  having  |  much  against  Sir  George  Cockburn  person- 


called  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  General 
Buonaparte,  aiid  to  have  pronounced  the 
words  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  which 
showed  the  expression  gratified  hitn.  It 
is  replied,  that  Sir  Geo.-ge  Cockburn's  in- 
structions were  to  address  Napoleon  by  that 
epithet ;  and  the  commentary  on  the  looks 
or  tone  witli  which  he  did  so,  is  hypercrit- 
ical.— 2d,  Napoleon  was  quartered  in  Bri- 
ars for  two  months,  while  the  Admiral  him- 
self resided  in  Plantation-House.  Answer- 
ed, that  the  instructions  of  government 
were,  that  Napoleon  should  remain  on 
board  till  his  abode  was  prepared  ;  but  find- 
ing that  would  occupy  so  much  more  time 
than  was  expected,  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  placed  him  on 
shore,  and  at  Briars,  as  being  the  residence 
which  he  himself  preferred.— 3d,  The  Ad- 
miral placed  sentinels  under  Napoleon's 
windows.  Replied,  it  is  the  usual  practice 
when  prisoners  of  importance  are  to  be  se- 
cured, especially  if  they  do  not  even  of- 
fer their  parole  that  they  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  escape. — ^Ith,  Sir  George  did  not 
permit  any  one  to  visit  Napoleon  without 
nis  permission.  Replied,  it  seemed  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  his  situation,  until 
Sir  George  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
those  visitors,  who  might  be  with  propriety 
admitted  to  an  unlimited  privilege  tjf  visit- 
ing the  important  prisoner. — 5th,  Ho  invit- 
ed Napoleon  to  a  ball,  by  the  title  of  Gen- 
eral Buonaparte.  The  subject  of  the  title 
has  been  already  discussed  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  how  its  being  used  in  sending 
an  invitation  to  a  convivial  party,  co.ild 
render  the  name  by  which  the  Admiral  was 
instructed  to  address  his  prisoner  more  of- 
fensive than  on  other  occasions. — Gth,  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  pressed  by  Bertrand's 
notes,  in  which  he  qualified  tiic  prisoner  as 
an  emperor,  replied  sarcastically,  that  he 
knew  of  no  emperor  at  St.  Helena,  nor  had 
heard  that  any  European  emperor  was  at 
present  travelling  abroad.  Replied,  by  re- 
ferring lo  the  Admiral's  instructions,  and 
by  the  fact,  that  if  an  emperor  can  abdicate 
his  quality,  certainly  Napoleon  was  no  lon- 
ger one  — 7tli,  Sir  George  Cockburn  is  said 
to  have  intinenced  the  opinions  of  others 
upon  this  subject,  and  punished  with  arrest 
some  tubordinatc  persons,  who  used  the 
phrase  of  emperor.  Answered  as  before, 
he  lad  orders  from   his  government  not  to 


ally,  as  against  his  office  ;  and  that  the  Ad- 
miral would  have  been  very  acceptable,  if 
he  could  have  reconciled  it  to  his  duty  to 
treat  Napoleon  as  an  emperor  and  a  free 
man,  suffered  himself,  like  Sir  Niel  Camp- 
bell, to  be  admitted  or  excluded  from  his 
presence,  as  the  etiquette  of  an  imperial 
court  might  dictate,  and  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing rewarded  for  his  complaisance  by  learn- 
ing, when  he  least  looked  for  it,  that  Napo- 
leon had  sailed  for  America,  or  perhaps  for 
France.  The  question,  how  far  Britain,  or 
rather  Europe,  had  a  right  to  keep  Napole- 
on prisoner,  has  already  been  discussed. 
If  they  had  no  such  right,  and  if  a  second 
insurrection  in  F'rance,  a  second  field  of 
V\  aterloo,  should  be  hazarded,  rather  than 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  should  suffer 
diminution  of  disinity,  or  restraint  of  free- 
dom, then  Napoleon  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  ministry,  but  not  of  the  officer,  to 
whom  his  instructions  were  to  be  at  once 
the  guide  and  vindication  of  his  conduct. 

While  these  things  passed  at  St.  Helena, 
the  ministry  of  (Jreat  Britain  were  employ- 
ed in  placing  the  detention  of  the  Ex-Em- 
peror under  the  regulation  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  interdicted  all  inter- 
course and  commerce  with  St.  Helena,  ex- 
cepting by  the  East  India  Company's  regu- 
lar chartered  vessels.  Ships  not  so  char- 
tered, attempting  to  trade  or  touch  at  St. 
Helena,  or  hovering  within  eight  leagues 
of  the  island,  were  declared  subject  to 
seizure  and  confiscation.  The  crews  of 
the  vessels  who  came  on  shore,  or  other 
persons  visiting  the  island,  were  liable  to 
be  sent  on  board,  at  the  Ciovernor's  pleas- 
ure ;  and  those  who  might  attempt  to  con- 
ceal themselves  on  shore,  were  decla'ed 
subject  to  punishment.  Ships  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  upon  stress  of  weatner, 
but  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  prove  the 
indispensable  necessity,  and  while  they  re- 
mained at  St.  Helena,  they  were  watched 
in  the  closest  manner.  A  clause  of  in- 
demnity protected  the  Governor  and  Com- 
missioners from  any  act  transgressing  the 
letter  of  the  law,  which  they  might  already 
have  committed  while  detaining  Niipoleon 
in  custodv.  Such  was  the  act,  5(J  George 
III.  ch.  -3,  which  legalized  the  confine 
ment  of  Napoleon  at  .St.  Hrlena. 

Another  convention  betwixt  the  princip.ol 
powers  of  Europe,  at  Paris,  20lh   August 
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1815,  had  been  also  entered  into  upon  the 
■ubje'ct  of  Napoleon,  and  the  custody  of  his 
person.  It  set  forth,  I.  That,  in  order  to 
render  impossible  any  firther  attempt  on 
llie  part  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  against 
the  repose  of  tlie  world,  he  should  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoner  to  the  hi^li  contracting 
flowers,  the  King  of  CIreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
ind,  the  F.mperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  tlie  King  of  Prussia.  IL 
That  the  custody  of  his  person  was  com- 
Diilted  to  the  British  gorernuient,  and  it 
was  remitted  to  them  to  choose  the  most 
secure  place  and  mode  of  detaining  him  in 
security.  lU.  That  tlie  courts  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  I'russia,  were  to  name  commis- 
sioners who  were  to  inhabit  the  same  place 
which  should  be  assigned  for  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  residence,  and  who,  without 
being  responsible  for  his  detention,  sliould 
certiorate  themselves  that  he  was  actually 
present.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was 
also  iitvited  to  send  a  commissioner.  IV. 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  engaged  faith- 
fully to  comply  with  the  conditions  assigned 
to  him  by  this  convention. 

Of  these  powers,  only  three  availed  them- 
selves of  the  power,  or  privilege,  of  send- 
ing commissioners  to  St.  Helena.  These 
were,  Count  Balmain,  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, Baron  Sturmer  for  .\ustria,  and  an  old 
emigrant  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
chenu,  for  France.  Prussia  seems  to  have 
thought  the  expense  of  a  resident  commis- 
sioker  at  St.  Helena  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  gentle- 
men had  an  important  part  to  play  wliile  at 
St.  Helena,  but  yet  their  presence  was  ne- 
cessary to  place  what  should  pass  there  un- 
der the  vigilance  of  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  High  Powers  who  had  engaged 
in  the  Contention  of  Paris.  The  imprison- 
ment of  Napoleon  was  now  not  the  work  of 
England  alone,  but  of  Europe,  adopted  by 
her  most  powerful  states,  as  a  measure  in- 
dispensable for  public  tranquillity. 

Several  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners.  Sir  George  Cockburn  was 
superseded  in  his  anxious  and  painful  office 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  remained  Gov- 
ernor of  St.  Helena,  and  had  the  charge  of 
Napoleon's  person,  until  the  death  of  that 
remarkable  person.  The  conduct  of  this 
olTmcr  has  been  censured,  in  several  of  the 
writings  which  have  treated  of  Napoleon's 
confinement,  with  such  extremity  of  bitter- 
ness as  in  some  measure  defeats  its  own 
end,  and  leads  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  char- 
ges which  are  evidently  brought  forward 
under  strong  feelings  of  personal  animosity 
to  the  late  Governor  of  St.  Helena.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  require  a  strong  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  him- 
self, refuting  or  explaining  many  things 
which  as  yet  have  neither  received  contra- 
diction nor  commentary,  to  induce  us  to 
consider  him  as  the  very  rare  and  highly 
exalted  species  of  character,  to  whom,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  this  important 
charge  ought  to  have  been  intrusted. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  risen  to  rank  in 
the  army  while  serving  chioily  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, in  a  foreign  corps,  iu  the  pay  of 


England.  In  this  situation  he  became  mas 
ler  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
circumstances  which  highly  qualified  him 
for  the  situation  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
In  the  campaign  of  ISW,  he  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  the  allies,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment, describing  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, part  of  which  was  published,  and  in- 
lim:ires  spirit  and  talent  in  the  writer.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  received  from  several  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  generals  the  most 
honourable  testimonies  of  his  services  that 
could  be  rendered.  He  had  thus  the  op- 
portunity and  iiabit  of  mixing  with  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  discussion  of  atiairs  ot 
importance  ;  and  his  character  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour  was  carefully  in- 
quired into,  and  highly  vouched,  ere  his 
nomination  was  made  out.  There  were 
points  on  which  precise  inquiries  could  bo 
made,  and  distinct  answers  received,  and 
they  were  all  in  favour  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

But  there  were  other  qualifications,  and 
those  not  less  important,  his  possession  of 
wiiich  could  only  be  known  by  putting  hirn 
upon  trial.  The  indispensable  attribute, 
for  example,  of  an  imperturbable  temper, 
was  scarce  to  be  ascertained,  until  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  otfico  intrusted  to  him 
should  show  whether  he  possessed  or  want- 
ed it.  The  same  must  be  said  of  that  firm- 
ness and  decision,  which  dictate  to  an  offi- 
cial person  the  exact  lino  of  his  duty — pre- 
vent all  hesitation  or  wavering  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  purpose — render  him,  when  it  is 
discharged,  boldly  and  firmly  confident  that 
he  has  done  exactly  that  which  he  ought — 
and  enable  him  fearlessly  to  resist  all  im- 
portunity which  can  be  used  to  induce  him 
to  ciiangc  his  conduct,  and  contemn  all 
misrepresentations  and  obloquy  which  may 
arise  from  his  adhering  to  it. 

Knowing  nothing  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
personally,  and  allowing  him  to  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  honourable,  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  well-informed  man,  we  are 
inclined,  from  a  review  of  his  conduct,  di- 
vesting it  so  far  as  we  can  of  the  exaggera- 
tions of  his  personal  enemies,  to  think  there 
remain  .traces  of  a  warm  and  irritable  tem- 
per, which  seems  sometimes  to  have  over- 
borne his  discretion,  and  induced  him  to 
forget  that  his  prisoner  was  in  a  situation 
where  he  ought  not,  even  when  his  conduct 
seemed  most  unreasonable  and  most  pro- 
voking, to  be  considered  aa  an  object  of 
resentment,  or  as  being  subject,  like  other 
men.  to  retort  and  retaliation  Napoleon's 
situation  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  in- 
flicting an  insult,  and  therefore  the  temper 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  was  offered, 
ought  if  possible,  to  have  remained  cool  and 
unruffled.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  thiv 
was  uniformly  the  case. 

In  like  manner.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  appears 
to  have  been  agitated  by  an  oppressive 
sense  of  the  importance  and  the  difficult- 
ies of  his  situation,  to  a  nervous  and  irritat- 
ing degree.  This  over  anxiety  led  to  fre- 
quent changes  of  his  regulations,  and  to 
tlie  adoption  of  measures  which  were  after- 
wards abandoned,  and  perhaps  again  rcsutn- 
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cd.     All  this   uncertainty   occasioned  just  !  terizcd  uniformly  in  Sir  Hudson's  despatch 
subject  of  complaint   to   his  prisoner  ;  for,    es  to  his  government. 


thougli  a  captive  may  become  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  fetters  which  he  wears 
daily  in  the  same  n)anner,  he  must  be  driven 
to  impatience  ifthe  mode  of  adjusting  them 
be  altered  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  warm  temper  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  in  some  degree  con- 
venient to  Napoleon,  as  it  afforded  him  the 
means  of  reprisals  upon  the  immediate 
instrument  of  his  confinement,  by  making 
the  Governor  feel  a  part  of  the  annoyance 
which  he  himself  experienced.  Sir  George 
Cockburn  had  been  in  seipso  totus.  teres,  at- 
qiie  rohindus.  He  did  what  his  duty  directed, 
and  cared  little  what  Napoleon  thought  or 
said  upon  the  subject.  The  new  Governor 
was  vulnerable  ;  he  could  be  rendered  an- 
gry, and  might  therefore  be  taken  at  advan- 
tage. Thus  Napoleon  might  enjoy  the 
vindictive  pleasure,  too  natural  to  the  liu- 
man  bosom  ;  of  giving  pain  to  the  person 
who  was  the  agent,  though  not  the  author, 
in  the  restrictions  to  which  he  himself  was 
Bubjected.  But  Napoleon's  interest  in  pro- 
voking the  Governor  did  not  rest  upon  the 
mere  gratification  of  spleen.  His  views 
went  far  deeper,  and  were  connected  with 
the  nrospect  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  and 
with  the  mode  by  which  he  hoped  to  ac- 
complish it.  And  this  leads  us  to  inquire 
upon  what  these  hopes  were  rested,  and  to 
place  before  our  readers  evidence  of  the 
most  indisputable  credit,  concerning  tiie 
line  of  policy  adopted  in  the  councils  of 
Longwood. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  military 
gentlemen,  who,  so  much  to  the  honour  of 
their  own  fidelity,  had  attended  on  Buona- 
parte, to  soften  his  calamity  by  their  socie- 
ty and  sympathy,  were  connected  by  no 
other  link  than  their  mutual  respect  for  the 
same  unhappy  master.  Being  unattached 
to  each  other  by  any  ties  of  friendship,  or 
community  of  feelings  or  pursuits,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  officers,  given  up  to 
ennui,  and  feeling  the  acidity  of  temper 
which  such  a  situation  is  sure  to  cause, 
Bhouid  have  had  misunderstandings,  nay,  po- 
sitive quarrels,  not  with  the  Governor  only, 
but  with  each  other.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  conduct  of  General  (iourgaud 
distinguished  him  from  the  rest.  After  the 
peace  of  Paris,  this  officer  had  been  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Borri,  a  situation 
which  he  abandoned  on  Napoleon's  return 
at  the  period  of  the  Hundred  Days.  As  he 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  I'A-Rmperor  at 
the  moment  of  his  ''all,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
accompany  him  to  St.  Helena.  While  u|)- 
on  that  island  he  took  less  share  in  Napole- 
on's complaints  and  quarrels  with  the  (lov- 
ernor,  than  either  (ienerala  Bertrand  and 
Montholon,  or  Count  Las  (-ases,  avoided 
all  appearance  of  intrigue  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  regarded  by  .Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  as  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  who  fol- 
lowed his  l''inneror  in  adversity,  without 
taking  any  part  in  those  proceedings  which 
the  Governor  considered  as  prejudicial  to 
ais  own  authority.     As  such   he  is  charac- 


This  officer  had  left  in  France  a  mother 
and  sister,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devot- 
ed, and  who  loved  him  with  the  fondest  af- 
fection. From  attachment  to  these  belov- 
ed relatives,  and  their  affecting  desire  that 
he  should  rejoin  them.  General  Gourgaud 
became  desirous  of  revisiting  his  native 
country;  and  his  resolution  was  the  strong 
er,  that  considerable  jealousies  and  misun 
derstandings  arose  betwixt  him  and  Coun' 
Bertrand.  In  these  circumstances,  he  ap 
plied  for  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
Governor,  to  return  to  London  direct.  Be- 
fore leaving  St.  Helena,  he  was  very  com- 
municative both  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and 
Baron  Sturmer,  the  Austrian  commissioner, 
respecting  the  secret  hopes  and  plans  which 
were  carrying  on  at  Longwood.  When  he 
arrived  in  Britain  in  the  spring  1818,  he  was 
no  less  frank  and  open  with  the  British 
government,  informing  them  of  the  various 
proposals  for  escape  which  had  been  laid 
before  Napoleon;  the  facilities  and  difficul- 
ties which  attended  them,  and  the  reasons 
why  he  preferred  remaining  on  the  island^ 
to  making  the  attempt.  At  this  period,  it 
was  supposed  that  General  Gourgaud  was 
desirous  of  making  his  peace  with  the  King 
of  France  ;  but  whatever  might  be  his  pri- 
vate views,  the  minutes  of  the  information 
which  he  afforded  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and 
Baron  Sturmer  at  St.  Helena,  and  afterwards 
at  London  to  the  Under  Secretary  at  War^ 
are  still  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  They  agree  entirely  with 
each  other,  and  their  authenticity  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  communications  are  stu- 
diously made,  with  considerable  reserve  as 
to  proper  names,  in  order  that  no  individual 
should  be  called  in  question  for  anything 
which  is  there  stated  ;  and  in  general  they 
bear,  as  was  to  be  e.vpected,  an  air  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  veracity.  We  shaU 
often  have  occasion  to  allude  to  these  doc- 
uments, that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
place  the  real  purposes  of  Napoleon  in  op- 
position to  the  language  which  he  made  use 
of  for  accomplishing  them  ;  but  we  have 
not  thought  it  proper  to  quote  the  minutes 
at  length,  unless  as  far  as  Napoleon  is  con- 
cerned. We  understand  that  General  Gour- 
gaud, on  his  return  to  the  continent,  has 
resumed  that  tenderness  to  Napoleon's 
memory,  which  may  induce  him  to  regret 
having  communicated  the  secrets  of  his 
prison-house  to  less  friendly  ears.  But 
this  change  of  sentiments  can  neither  di- 
minish the  truth  of  his  evidence  nor  aficct 
our  right  to  bring  forward  what  we  find  re 
corded  as  communicated  by  him. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  evi- 
dence we  mean  to  use,  we  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  Napoleon's  quarrels  with  Sir  Hud 
son  Lowe. 

It  was  not,  according  to  General  Gour- 
sraud,  for  want  of  means  for  escape,  that 
Napoleon  continued  to  remain  at  St.  Hele- 
na. There  was  one  plan  for  carrying  hiro 
out  in  a  trunk  with  dirty  linen  :  and  so  gen- 
eral was  the  opioion  of  the  extreme  stu 
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pidity  of  the  English  sentinels,  tliat  there 
was  another  by  which  it  was  proposed  he 
should  slip  through  the  camp  in  disguise  of 
a  servant  carrying  a  dish.  When  the  Bar- 
on Stunner  represented  the  impossibility 
of  such  wild  plans  being  in  agitation,  Clour- 
gaud  answered,  "  there  was  no  impossibili- 
ty to  those  who  had  millions  at  their  com- 
mand. Yes,  I  repeat  it,"  he  cf.nlinued, 
"  he  can  escape  from  hen'^e  and  go  to 
America  whenever  he  has  a  mind.'"* — 
■■'  Why,  then,  should  he  remain  here  V  said 
Baron  Sturmer.  Gourgaud  replied,  "that 
all  his  followers  had  urged  him  to  make  the 
experiment  of  escape  ;  but  he  preferred 
continuing  on  the  island.  He  has  a  secret 
pride  in  the  consequence  attached  to  the 
custody  of  his  person,  and  the  interest  gen- 
erally taken  in  his  fate.  He  has  said  re- 
peatedly, '  I  can  no  longer  live  as  a  private 
person.  I  would  rather  be  a  prisoner  on 
this  rock,  than  a  free  but  undistinguished 
individual  in  the  United  States.'  "t 

General  Gourgaud  said,  therefore,  that 
the  event  to  which  Napoleon  trusted  for 
liberty  was  some  change  of  politics  in  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  which  should  bring 
into  administration  the  party  who  were 
now  ill  opposition,  and  who,  he  rather  too 
rashly  perhaps  conceived,  would  at  once 
restore  to  him  his  liberty.  The  British 
ministers  received  the  same  assurances 
from  General  Gourgaud  with  those  given  at 
St.  Helena.  These  last  are  thus  expressed 
in  the  original : 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  General  Buona- 
parte's escape.  Monsieur  Gourgaud  staled 
confidently,  that  although  Longwood  was 
from  its  situation  capable  of  being  vi'ell 
protected  by  sentries,  yet  he  was  certain, 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  eluding 
at  any  time  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries 
posted  round  the  house  and  grounds;  and, 
in  short,  that  escape  from  the  island  appear- 
ed to  him  in  no  degree  impracticable.  The 
subject,  he  confessed,  had  been  discussed 
at  Longwood  amongst  the  individuals  of  the 
establishment,  who  were  separately  desired 
to  give  their  plans  for  effecting  it.  But  he 
expressed  his  belief  to  be,  that  General 
Buonaparte  was  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  he  would  be  permitted  to 
leave  St.  Helena,  either  upon  a  change  of 
ministry  in  England,  or  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  English  to  bear  the  expense  of 
detaining  him,  that  he  would  not  at  present 
run  the  hazard  to  which  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape might  expose  him.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, from  the  statement  of  General  Gour- 
gaud, and  from  other  circumstances  stated 
by  him,  that  Buonaparte  had  always  looked 
to  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  allied 
armies  from  P'rancc,  as  that  most  favoura- 
ble for  his  return  ;  and  the  probability  of 
such  an  event,  and  the  consequences  which 

*  "  Je  le  rtpete,  it  prut  s'ctnilrr  neul,  et  alter 
en  Amerique  quaml  il  le  romlni.'"  Tnki;ii  fri)ni  a 
report  of  Baron  !<turnier  to  I'rince  M<;tlernich, 
giving  an  account  of  Uencral  Tiuurgaud'a  comrnu- 
nicaiionii,  dated  1  Ith  March  Itilf, 

t "  Je  lie  puu  pluj  cirre  en  particuHer,  J'aime 
mieuz  clre  prlsonnier  ici,  que  lil/re  auz  Klati 
Vhis.' 


would  flow  from  it,  were  urged  by  him  as 
an  argument  to  dissuade  (iencral  Gourgaud 
from  quitting  him  until  after  tint  period." 

General  Ciourgaud's  communications  fur- 
ther bear,  what  indeed  can  be  collected 
from  many  other  circumstances,  that  as  Na- 
poleon hoped  to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the 
impression  to  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
F.nglish  nation,  he  was  careful  not  to  suffer 
his  condition  to  be  forgotten,  and  most  anx- 
ious that  the  public  mind  should  be  care- 
fully kept  alive  to  it,  by  a  succession  of 
publications  coming  out  one  after  another, 
modified  according  to  the  different  temper 
and  information  of  the  various  authors,  but 
bearing  all  of  ihcin  the  stamp  of  having  is- 
sued in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  interior 
of  Longwood.  Accorilingly,  the  various 
w^orks  of  Warden,  O'Meara,  Santini,  the 
Letter  of  Montholon,  and  other  publica- 
tions upon  St.  Helena,  appeared  one  after 
another,  to  keep  the  subject  awake,  which, 
although  seemingly  discharged  by  various 
hands,  bear  the  strong  peculiarity  of  being 
directed  at  identically  the  same  mark,  and 
of  being  arrows  from  the  same  quiver. 
Gourgaud  mentioned  this  species  of  tile- 
firing,  and  Its  purpose.  Even  the  Manu- 
scrit  dc  SI.  Ilelene,  a  tract,  in  which  dates 
and  facts  were  misplaced  and  confounded, 
was  also,  according  to  Genr^ral  CJourgaud, 
the  work  of  Buonaparte,  and  composed  to 
puzzle  and  mystify  the  British  public.  He 
told  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  that  he  was  not  to 
consider  the  abuse  in  these  various  pamph- 
lets as  levelled  against  him  personally,  but 
as  written  upon  political  calculation,  with 
the  view  of  extorting  some  relaxation  of 
vigilance  by  the  reiteration  of  complaints. 
The  celebrated  Letter  of  Montholon  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  written 
in  a  great  measure  by  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  Santini's,  though 
so  grossly  over-coloured  that  he  himself 
afterwards  disowned  it.  Other  papers,  he 
said,  would  appear  under  the  names  of  cap- 
tains of  merchantmen  and  the  like,  for  Na- 
poleon was  possessed  by  a  mania  for  scrib- 
bling, which  had  no  interruption.  It  be- 
comes the  historian,  therefore,  to  receive 
with  caution  the  narratives  of  those  who 
have  thus  taken  a  determinedly  partial  part 
in  the  controversy,  and  concocted  their 
statements  from  the  details  afforded  by  the 
party  principally  concerned.  If  what  Gen- 
eral Gourgaud  has  said  be  accurate,  it  is 
Napoleon  who  is  pleading  his  own  cause 
under  a  borrowed  name,  in  the  pages  of 
O'Meara,  Santini,  Montholfm,  <fcc.  Even 
when  the  facts  mentioned  in  these  works, 
therefore,  are  undeniable,  still  il  is  necessa- 
ry to  strip  them  of  exaggeration,  and  place 
them  in  a  fair  and  just  light  before  pro- 
nouncing on  them. 

The  evidence  of  O'Meara,  as  contained 
i.i  a  Voice  from  St.  Helena,  is  that  of  a  dis- 
appointed man,  bitterly  incensed  against 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  the  causr;  of  his  dis- 
appointment. He  had  no  need  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  his  own  resentment,  at  that 
of  Buonaparte.  But  il  may  bo  granted 
that  their  vindictive  feelings  must  have 
strengthened  each  other.    The  quarrel  waa 
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the  more  irreconcilable,  as  it  appears  that 
Dr.  O'Meara  was  originally  in  great  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Sir  H-udson  Lowe,  and  in 
the  custom  of  repeating  at  Plantation-House 
the  gossip  which  he  had  heard  at  Long- 
wood.  Some  proofs  of  this  were  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  in  the  Quarterly  Review; 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  correspondence 
with  government  contains  various  allusions 
to  Mr.  O'Meara's  authority,*  down  to  the 
period  when  their  mutual  confidence  was 
terminated  by  a  violent  quarrel. 

Count  Las  Cases  is  not,  in  point  of  im- 
partiality, to  be  ranked  much  above  Dr. 
O'Meara.  He  was  originally  a  French  em- 
igrant, a  worshipper  by  profession  of  roy- 
alty, and  therefore  only  changed  liis  idol, 
not  his  religion,  when  he  substituted  the 
idol  Napoleon  for  the  idol  Bourbon.  He 
embraces  with  passive  obedience  tlio  inter- 
ests of  his  chief,  real  or  supposed,  and  can 
see  nothing  wrong  which  Napoleon  is  dis- 
posed to  think  right.  He  was  also  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  We 
have  no  idea  that  he  would  falsify  the  truth  ; 
but  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
his  recollev:tion,  wlien  we  find  he  inserts 
many  expressions  and  incidents  in  his  Jour- 
nal, long  after  the  period  at  which  it  was 
originally  written,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
from  memory.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  the 
original  manuscript  for  some  time  in  his 
possession,  and  we  have  at  present  before 
us  a  printed  copy,  in  which  Sir  Hudson  has, 
with  his  own  hand,  marked  those  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Journal  since 
he  saw  it  in  its  primitive  state.  It  is  re- 
markable that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  addi- 
tions which  are  made  to  the  Journal,  consist 
of  passages  highly  injurious  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  which  had  noe.xistence  in  the  origin- 
al manuscript.  These  additions  must  there- 
fore have  been  made  under  the  influence  of 
recollection,  sharpened  by  angry  passions, 
since  they  did  not  at  first  seem  important 
enough  to  be  preserved.  When  memory  is 
put  on  the  rack  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
she  will  recollect  strange  things;  and,  like 
witnesses  under  the  actual  torture,  some- 
times avow  what  never  took  place. 

Of  Dr.  Antomarchi  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  ;  ho  was  a  legatee  of  Buonaparte, 
and  an  annuitant  of  his  widow,  besides  be- 
ing anxious  to  preserve  the  countenance  of 
his  very  wealthy  family.  He  never  speaks 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  without  rancour.  Sir 
HuQson's  first  offence  against  him  was 
inquiring  for  clandestine  correspondence  ; 
his  last  was,  preventing  the  crowd  at  Na- 

*  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  writes,  for  exanipIo,tn  Lord 
Bttthurst,  imi>  May  ]S!G:—"  Having  found  Dr. 
O'Moarn,  who  was  nttac.licil  lo  Buonaparte'^  fam- 
ily on  tliR  removal  of  his  French  pliysician,  very 
useful  in  giving  information  in  many  instances, 
and  as,  if  removed,  ii  might  bo  difficult  to  fiml  an- 
other person  who  mi<;ht  be  equully  agreeable  .o 
General  Buonaparte,  1  have  deemed  it  advisable  to 
putfor  him  to  romain  in  tlie  family  on  the  same 
footing  ■as  before  uiv  arrival."  On  the  9Ptb  of 
March,  1817,  Sir  Iliidson  writes  :—«' Dr.  O'.Mea- 
ra  hid  informed  me  of  the  conversations  that 
bad  occurred,  and,  with  that  roudinuois  which 
lie  always  nianifeits  upon  such  occasions,  imiiio- 
diutcly  wrote  them  duwii  fur  mc  " 


poleon's  funeral  from  pulling  to  pieces  the 
willow-trees  by  which  the  grave  was  shel- 
tered, besides  placing  a  guard  over  the 
place  of  sepulture.  What  truth  is  there, 
then,  to  be  reposed  in  an  author,  who  can 
thus  misrepresent  two  circumstances, — the 
one  imposed  on  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  by  his 
instructions  ;  the  other  being  what  decency 
and  propriety,  and  respect  to  the  deceased, 
imperatively  demanded  ? 

The  mass  of  evidence  shows,  that  to  have 
remained  upon  good,  or  even  on  decent 
terms  with  the  Governor,  would  not  have 
squared  with  the  politics  of  one  wlio  desir- 
ed to  have  grievances  to  complain  of;  and 
who,  far  from  having  the  usual  motives 
which  may  lead  a  captive  and  his  keeper  to 
a  tolerable  understanding,  by  a  system  of 
mutual  accommodation,  wished  to  piovoke 
the  (Governor,  if  possible,  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  human  patience,  even  at  the  risk  of 
subjecting  liiinself  to  some  new  infliction, 
which  might  swell  the  list  of  wrongs  which 
he  was  accumulating  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

What  we  have  stated  above,  is  exempli- 
fied by  Napoleon's  reception  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  against  whom  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  most  violent  prejudices  at  tlie 
very  first  interview,  and  before  the  Gover- 
nor could  have  afforded  him  the  slightest 
disrespect.  We  quote  it  because  it  shows 
that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  was  made 
up  to  provoke  and  insult  Sir  Hudson,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  provocation  on  his  part. 

The  Governor's  first  aggression,  (so  rep- 
resented,) was  his.  requiring  permission  of 
General  Buonaparte  to  call  together  his 
domestics,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  the 
decb.ration  required  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, binding  themselves  to  abide  by  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  custody  of  Buona- 
parte's person.  This  permission  was  refus- 
ed in  very  haughty  terms.  If  Napoleon  had 
been  at  the  Tuilleries,  such  a  request  could 
not  have  been  more  highly  resented.  The 
servants,  however,  appeared,  and  took  the 
necessary  declaration.  But  the  aflront  was 
not  cancelled  ;  "  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had 
put  his  finger  betwixt  Napoleon  and  his 
valet-de-chambre.'"  This  was  on  27th  July 
1816 

Upon  the  30th,  the  Governor  again  paid 
his  respects  at  Longwood,  and  was  received 
with  one  of  those  calculated  bursts  of  furi- 
ous passion  with  which  Napoleon  was  wont 
to  try  the  courage,  and  shake  the  nerves, 
of  those  over  whom  he  desired  to  acquire 
influence.  He  spoke  of  protesting  against 
the  Convention  of  Paris,  and  demanded 
what  right  the  sovereigns  therein  allied 
h.ad  lo  dispose  of  their  equal  always,  and 
often  their  superior.  He  called  upon  the 
Governor  for  death  or  liberty, — as  if  it  had 
been  in  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  power  to  give 
him  either  the  one  orthe  other.  Sir  Hudson 
enlarged  on  the  conveniences  of  the  build- 
ing which  was  to  be  sent  from  England  to 
supply  the  present  want  of  accommodation. 
Buonaparte  repelled  the  proposed  consola- 
tion with  fury  It  was  not  a  house  that  he 
wanted,  it  was  an  executioner  and  a  l;ne 
These  he  would  esteem  a  favour  ;  all  the 
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rest  was  but  irony  and  insult.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  could  in  reply  only  hope  that  he  had 
given  no  personal  oireiice,  and  was  remind- 
ed of  his  review  of  the  domestics  ;  which 
reproach  lie  listened  to  in  silence. 

Presently  afterwards,  Napoleon  fell  on  a 
new  and  cutting  method  of  e.\ercising  Sir 
Hudson's  patience.  A  book  on  the  cam- 
paign of  181+  lay  on  the  table.  Nnpoleon 
turned  up  some  of  the  English  bulletins, 
and  asked,  with  atone  which  was  perfectly 
intelligible,  whether  the  Governor  had  not 
been  the  writer  of  these  letters.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  alfirraative,  Xapoleon.  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Meara,  told  Sir  Hudson  they 
were  full  of  folly  and  falsehood;  to  which 
the  Governor,  with  more  patience  than 
most  men  could  have  commanded  on  such 
an  occasion,  replied,  "  I  believe  I  saw  what 
I  have  stated  ;"  an  answer  certainly  as  tem- 
perate as  could  be  returned  to  so  gratuitous 
an  insult.  After  Sir  Hudson  had  left  the 
room  in  which  he  had  been  received  with 
so  much  unprovoked  incivility,  Napoleon 
is  described  as  having  harangued  upon  the 
sinister  expression  of  his  countenance, 
abused  him  in  the  coarsest  manner,  and 
even  caused  his  valet-de-chanibre  to  throw 
a  cup  of  coffee  out  of  the  window,  because 
it  had  stood  a  moment  on  the  table  beside 
the  Governor. 

Every  attempt  at  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  seemed  always  to 
furnish  new  subjects  of  irritation.  He  sent 
fowling-pieces  to  Longwood,  and  Napoleon 
returned  for  answer,  it  was  an  insult  to 
give  fowling-pieces  where  there  is  no  game  ; 
though  Santini,  by  the  way,  pretended  to 
support  the  family  in  a  great  measure  by 
his  gun.  Sir  Hudson  sent  a  variety  of 
clothes  and  other  articles  from  England, 
which  it  might  be  supposed  the  exiles  were 
in  want  of.  The  thanks  returned  wore, 
that  tie  Governor  treated  them  like  pau- 
pers, and  that  the  articles  ought,  in  due 
respect,  to  have  been  left  at  llie  store  or 
Governor's  house,  while  a  list  was  sent  to 
the  Fymperor's  household,  that  such  things 
were  at  their  command  if  they  had  any  oc- 
casion for  them.  On  a  third  occasion.  Sir 
Hudson  resolved  to  be  cautious.  He  had 
determined  to  give  a  ball ;  but  he  consulted 
Dr.  O'.Meara  whether  Napoleon  would  take 
it  well  to  be  invited.  The  Doctor  foresaw 
that  the  fatal  address.  General  Buonaparte, 
would  make  shipwreck  of  the  invitation. 
The  Governor  proposed  to  avoid  this  stum- 
bling block,  by  asking  Napoleon  verbally 
and  in  person.  But  with  no  name  which 
his  civility  could  devise  for  the  invitation, 
could  it  be  rendered  acceptable.  A  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Helena,  as  Napoleon  himself 
observed,  had  need  to  be  a  person  of  great 
politeness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great 
firmness. 

At  length,  on  18th  August,  a  decisive 
quarrel  took  place.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  at  which  was  pres- 
ent Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  the  admiral  who 
BOW  commanded  on  the  station.  Dr.  O'Meara 
has  presctved  the  following  account  of  the 
Interview,  as  it  was  detailed  by  Napoleon  to 
bis  suite  the  day  after  it  took  place. 


"  '  That  governor,'  said  Napoleoc,  '  came 
here  yesterday  to  annoy  me.  He  saw  me 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  inconsequence, 
I  could  not  refuse  to  see  him.  He  wanted 
to  enter  into  some  details  with  me  about  re- 
ducing the  expenses  of  the  esi-ablishment. 
He  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  things 
were  as  he  found  them,  and  that  he  came 
up  to  justify  himself;  that  he  had  come  up 
two  or  three  times  before  to  do  so,  but  that 
I  was  in  a  bath.'  I  replied,  '  No,  sir,  I  was 
not  in  a  bath  ;  but  I  ordered  one  on  purpose 
not  to  see  you.  In  endeavouring  to  justify 
yourself  you  make  matters  worse.'  He 
said,  that  I  did  not  know  him ;  that  if  1 
knew  him,  I  should  change  my  opinion. 
'  Know  you,  sir,'  I  answered  ;  '  how  could 
I  know  you  ?  People  make  themselves 
known  by  their  actions— by  commanding  in 
battles.  You  have  never  commanded  in 
battle.  You  have  never  commaiuled  any 
but  vagabond  Corsican  deserters,  Piedmoa- 
tese,  and  Neapolitan  brigands.  I  know  the 
name  of  every  English  general  who  has 
distinguished  himseff ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
you,  exceptas  a  scrivano*  to  Blucher,  or  as 
a  commandant  of  brigands.  You  have  never 
commanded,  or  been  accustomed  to  men  of 
honour.'  He  said,  that  he  had  not  sought 
for  his  present  situation.  I  told  him  that 
such  employments  were  not  asked  for;  that 
they  were  given  by  governments  to  people 
who  had  dishonoured  themselves.  He  said, 
that  he  only  did  his  duty,  and  that  I  ought 
not  to  blame  him,  as  he  only  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  orders.  I  replied,  '  So  does  the 
hangman  ;  he  acts  according  to  his  orders. 
But  when  he  puts  a  rope  about  my  neck 
to  finish  me,  is  that  a  reason  that  I  should 
like  that  hangman,  because  he  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  orders?  Besides,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  government  could  be  so  mean 
as  to  give  such  orders  as  you  cause  to  be 
executed.'  I  told  him  that,  if  lie  pleased, 
he  need  not  send  up  anything  to  eat;  that 
I  would  go  over  and  dine  at  the  table  of  the 
brave  officers  of  the  53d;  that  1  was  sure 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would  not 
be  happy  to  give  a  plate  at  the  table  to  an 
old  soldier;  that  there  was  not  a  soldier  in 
the  regiment  who  had  not  more  heart  than 
he  had;  that  in  the  iniquitous  bill  of  Par- 
liament, they  hdd  decreed  that  1  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner  ;  but  that  he  treated 
me  worse  than  a  condemned  criminal  or  a 
galley  slave,  as  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive newspapers  and  printed  books,  of 
which  he  deprived  me.'  I  said, '  You  have 
power  over  my  body,  but  none  over  my 
soul.  That  soul  is  as  proud,  fierce,  and  de- 
termined at  the  present  moment,  as  when 
it  commanded  Europe.'  I  told  him  that  he 
was  a  sbirro  Siciliano,  (Sicilian  thief-tak- 
er,) and  not  an  Englishman  ;  and  desired 
him  not  to  let  "me  see  him  again  until  he 
came  with  orders  to  despatch  me,  when  ha 
would  find  all  the  doors  thrown  open  to  ad- 
mit him.'  " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  extreme  vio- 
lence met  with  some  return  on  .Sir  Hud- 
son's part.     He  told  Napoleon  that  his  Ian 

*  Clerk. 
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puage  was  uncivil  and  ungenllemanlike,  and 
that  he  would  not  remain  to  listen  to  it. 
Accordingly,  he  left  Longwood  without  ev- 
en the  usual  salutation. 

Upon  these  occasions,  we  think  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon  was  the  wilful  and  in- 
tentional aggressor,  and  that  his  conduct 
proceeded  either  from  the  stings  of  injured 
pride,  or  a  calculated  scheme,  which  made 
him  prefer  being  on  bad  rather  than  good 
terms  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  could  wish  that  the  Governor 
had  avoided  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
the  expenses  of  his  detention   with  Napo- 


]  leon  in  person.   The  subject  was  ill-chosen 
and  could  produce  no  favourable  result. 

They  never  afterwards  met  in  friendship, 
or  even  on  terms  of  decent  civility;  and 
having  given  this  account  of  their  final 
quarrel,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  classify, 
in  a  general  manner,  the  various  subjects 
of  angry  discussion  which  took  place  be- 
twixt them,  placed  in  such  uncomfortable 
relative  circumstances,  and  each  determin- 
ed not  to  give  way  to  the  other's  argu- 
ments, or  accommodate  himself  to  the  oth- 
er's wishes  or  convenience. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

Instructions  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  his  treatment  of  Napoleon. — Sum  allowed  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  Ex- Emperor s  expenses — The  allegations  that  his  Ta- 
ble was  not  sufficiently  supplied,  considered. — Napoleon's  proposal  to  defray  his  otcn 
Expenses. — Sale  of  his  Plate — made  in  order  to  produce  a  false  impression  of  the  state 
to  wiiich  he  v>as  reduced. —  The  fact,  that  he  had  at  that  time  a  large  sum  of  Money  in 
his  strong-box,  stated. —  Wooden  House  cojistructed  in  London  for  Buonaparte,  and 
transported  to  St.  Helena. — Interview  beticeen  Sir  Hudson  Loice  and  Napoleon  on 
its  arrival. — Delays  in  the  erection  of  it — When  finished.  Buonaparte's  ill-health  pre- 
vented his  being  removed  to  it. —  The  Regulation  that  a  British  Officer  should  aUend 
Napoleon  in  his  rides,  a  subject  of  much  displeasure  to  him. — Free  communication 
with  Europe  carried  on  by  the  Limates  of  Longwood,  without  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
Governor. — Regulation  respecting  Napoleon's  Intercourse  with  the  Inhabitants  of  St 
Helena. —  General  Rejleclions  on  the  Disputes  between  him  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 


Before  entering  upon  such  brief  inquiry 
as  our  bounds  will  permit,  upon  tlie  conduct 
of  the  new  Governor  towards  Napoleon,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  show  what  were  his, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe's,  instructions  from  the 
English  government  on  the  subject  of  the 
custody  gf  the  E.'c-Emperor  : 

"Downhig  Street,  twelfth  September,  1816. 

"You  will  observe  that  the  desire  of  his 
Majesty's  government  is,  to  allow  every  in- 
dulgence to  General  Buonaparte  whicli  may 
be  compatible  with  the  entire  security  of 
his  person.  That  he  sliould  not  by  any 
means  escape,  or  hold  communication  with 
any  person  whatsoever,  excepting  through 
your  agency,  must  be  your  unremittjpd  care  ; 
and  those  points  being  made  sure,  every  re- 
source and  amusement,  which  may  serve  to 
reconcile  Buonaparte  to  his  confinement, 
may  be  permitted." 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Secretary  of  State 
wrote  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  a  letter  to  the 
same  purpose  with  the  former,  iiGth  Octo- 
ber, 1816: 

■'  With  respect  to  General  Buonaparte 
himself,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  you 
any  farther  instructions.  I  am  confident 
that  your  own  disposition  will  prompt  you 
to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  and  make  every 
allowance  for  the  efTe'ct  which  so  sudden  a 
change  of  situation  cannot  fail  to  produce 
on  a  person  of  his  irritable  temper.  You 
will,  however,  not  permit  your  forbearance 
or  generosity  towards  him  to  interfere  with 
any  regulations  which  may  have  been  es- 
tablished for  preventing  his  escape,  or 
which  yon  may  hereafter  consider  necessa- 
ry for  the  better  security  of  his  person." 


The  just  and  honourable  principle  avow 
ed  by  government  is  obvious.  But  it  was 
an  extraordinary  and  most  delicate  tax  upon 
•Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  enjoined  him  to 
keep  fast  prisoner  an  individual,  who,  of  all 
others,  was  likely  to  be  most  impatient  of 
restraint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  treat 
him  with  such  delicacv  as  might  disguise 
his  situation  from  himself,  if  it  could  not 
reconcile  him  to  it.  If  Sir  Hudson  failed 
in  doing  so,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead, 
that  it  was  in  a  case  in  which  few  could 
have  succeeded.  Accordingly  Napoleon's 
complaints  against  the  Governor  were  bit- 
ter and  clamorous. 

Tlie  first  point  of  complaint  on  the  pari 
of  the  familv  at  I.ongwuod,  respected  the 
allowance  assigned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  their  support,  which  they  alleged 
to  be  insufficient  to  their  wants.  This  was 
not  a  point  on  which  Naptdcon  thought  it 
proper  to  express  his  feelings  in  his  own 
person,  //is  attention  was  apparently  fixed 
upon  obtaining  concessions  in  certain  points 
of  etiquette,  which  might  take  him  from 
under  the  condition  in  which  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  allow  himself  to  be  placed, 
in  the  rank,  namely,  of  a  prisoner  at  war 
The  theme,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  allow- 
ance, was  not,  however,  left  untouched,  as 
those  concerned  were  well  aware  that  there 
was  no  subject  of  grievance  which  would 
come  more  home  to  the  people  of  England 
than  one  which  turned  upon  a  deficiency 
either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  exiles.  Montholon's  letter 
was  clamant  on  the  subject  ;  and  Santin> 
intimated  that  the  Emperor  must  sometimes 
have  gone  without  a  meal  altogctlier.  had  he  ' 
(Santiiii)  not  been  successful  with  his  gnu. 
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The.  true  stntc  cf  tlio  case  was  this.  The 
British  government  liad  determined  that 
Napoleon's  table  sliovild  be  provided  for  at 
the  rate  of  a  general  of  the  tirsl  rank,  to- 
gether with  his  military  family.  'l"he  ex- 
pense of  such  an  establishment  was,  by  the 
regulations  furnished  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
dated  loth  April,  and  2'.M  jXovember,  1816, 
supposed  to  reach  to  £8000  a-year,  with 
permission,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far  as 
£.12,000,  should  he  think  it  necessary.  The 
expense  could  not,  in  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
opinion,  be  kept  within  £8000  ;  and  indeed 
thev  were  instantly  extended  by  him  to 
£l-,000,  paid  in  monthly  instalments  to 
the  purveyar,  Mr.  Balcombe,  by  wiiom  it 
was  expended  in  support  of  the  establish- 
uicnt  at  Longwood.  If,  however,  even 
£l!i,000,  the  sum  fixed  as  a  probable  ulti- 
inatum,  should,  in  the  Ciovernor's  opinion, 
b«i  found,  from  dearth,  high  price  of  provis- 
ions, or  otherwise,  practically  insufficient 
to  meet  and  answer  the  expense  of  a  gener- 
al's family,  calculated  on  a  liberal  scale, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  liberty  from  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  pi-.rveyor's  allowance 
without  limitation.  But  if,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  French  should  desire  to  add  to 
their  house-keeping  anything  which  the 
Governor  should  think  superfluous,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  rank  assigned  to  the  prin- 
cipal person,  they  were  themselves  to  Le 
at  the  charge  of  such  extraordinary  expen- 
Qiture. 

It  is  appreiicnded  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment could  not  be  expected  to  do  more 
for  Napoleon's  liberal  maintenance,  than  to 
give  the  Governor  an  unlimited  order  to 
prov'de  for  it,  upon  the  scale  applicable 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer  of  the  first 
rate.  But  yet  the  result,  as  the  matter  was 
managed,  was  not  so  honourable  to  Great 
Britain,  as  the  intentions  of  the  government 
really  designed.  The  fact  is,  that  virtujs 
as  well  as  vices  have  their  day  of  fashion 
in  England;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  when  the  nation  were  cloyed  with 
victory,  men  began,  like  epicures  after  a 
feast,  to  wrangle  about  the  reckoning.  Ev- 
ery one  fell  the  influence  of  the  Quart 
d  lieurt  de  Rabelais.  It  ascended  into  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  economy  was 
the  general  theme  of  the  day.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  judicious  restriction  up- 
on expenditure  is  the  only  permanent 
source  of  national  wealth;  but,  like  all 
other  virtues,  parsimony  may  be  carried  to 
an  extreme,  and  there  are  situations  in 
which  it  has  all  the  meanness  of  avarice. 
The  waste  of  a  few  pounds  of  meat,  of  a 
hundred  billets  of  wood,  of  a  few  bottles  of 
wine,  ouL'ht  not  to  have  been  made  the 
shadow  of  a  question  between  Britain  and 
Napoleon  ;  and  it  woulcl  have  been  better 
to  have  winked  at  and  given  way  to  the 
prod/gality  of  a  family,  which  had  no  mo- 
tives of  economy  on  their  own  part,  than  to 
be  called  upon  to  discuss  such  petty  do- 
mestic details  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  sitting  as  judges  betwixt  England 
i«nd  her  prisoner.  .\  brief  answer  to  those 
who  might  in  that  case  have  charged  the 
government  with  prodigality,  might  have 


been  found  in  referring  the  censors  to  tho 
immense  sums  saved  by  the  detention  of 
Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  It  is  somethinij 
of  a  different  scale  of  expense,  which  is 
requisite  to  maintain  a  score  of  persona 
even  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  and 
to  support  an  army  of  three  liundred  thou- 
sand men. 

But  although  such  disputes  arose,  we 
think,  from  the  Governor  mistaki.ig  the 
j  meaning  of  the  British  ministers,  and  de- 
j'scending,  if  he  really  did  sf),  to  detailc 
I  about  the  quality  of  salt  or  sugar  to  be  used 
in  the  kitchen  at  Longwood,  there  is  no 
reason  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the  pris- 
oners had  any  actual  restriction  to  com- 
plain of,  though  it  might  not  always  happen 
that  articles  of  the  tirst  quality  ciuld  be 
procured  at  St.  Helena  so  easily  as  at  Pa- 
ris. The  Ivist  India  Company  sent  out  the 
supplies  to  the  purveyor,  and  they  consist- 
ed of  every  luxury  which  could  bo  ima- 
gined; so  that  delicacies  very  unu.sual  in 
St.  Helena  could,  during  Napoleon's  resi- 
dence, be  obtained  thTe  for  any  one  who 
chose  to  be  at  the  expense.  The  wine 
was  (generally  speaking)  excellent  in  qual- 
ity, and  of  the  first  price  ;"•  and  although 
there  was  rather  too  much  said  and  thought 
about  the  quantity  consumed,  yet  it  was  fur- 
nished, as  v^e  shall  hereafter  see,  in  a  quan- 
tity far  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  con- 
viviality. '  Indeed,  although  the  Frencli 
officers,  while  hunting  for  grievances,  made 
complaints  of  their  treatment  at  table,  and 
circulated,  in  such  books  as  that  of  .Santini, 
the  grossest  scandal  on  that  subject,  yet 
when  called  on  as  men  of  honour  to  give 
their  opinion,  they  did  justice  to  the  Go"- 
srnor  in  this  respect. 

In  a  letter  of  General  Bertra-  d  to  the 
Governor,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — 
"  Be  assured  that  we  are  well  jiersuaded  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Governor,  to 
supply  us  with  everything  necessary,  and 
that  as  to  provisions  there  will  never  ho 
any  complaints,  or  if  there  are,  they  will 
be  made  against  the  government,  not  against 
the  Governor,  upon  whom  the  matter  does 
not  depend."  He  adds,  "that  such  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor.  "^I'hat  in- 
deed they  had  been  under  Some  difficulties 
when  the'  plate  was  l)roken  up,  but  that  ever 
since  then  they  had  been  well  supplied, 
and  had  no  complaint  whatever  to  make." 
Such  is  the  evidence  of  Count  Bertra.id, 
when  deliberately  writing  to  the  Governor 
through  his  military  secretary. 

But  we  have  also  the  opinion  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor  himself,  transmitted  by  Doctor 
O'.VIeara,  who  was  at  that  time,  as  already 
noticed,  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  Gov- 
ernor such  scraps  of  information  as  he  heard 
in  conversation  at  Longwood  : 

"  .5lh  June,  1817. 
"  He  (Buonaparte)  observed  that  Santi- 

*  The  rlnrct,  Tor  example,  was  tliat   ol'  <'arbi)- 

nelli,  at  6/.  ppr  dozen  without  duly.    Kacli  ilcyno>i- 

tic  of  Buperior  rank  was  allowed  a  bottle  of  tliij 

wine,  which  is  as  choice,  as  dear  certainly^  a« 

I  could  be  brought  to  the  tal)!..-  ofsoverei'ns.     Th* 

'  lihou'efii  and  soMicm  had  each,  daily,  a  bottle  of 

!  Teneriffewiiie  of  excellent  quality. 
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ni's  was  a  foolish  production,  exaggerated, 
M\  of  coglionerie,  and  some  lies:  Truths 
tliere -were  in  it,  but  exaggerated.  That 
there  never  had  existed  tliat  actual  want 
described  by  him ;  that  there  had  been 
enougii  to  eat  supplied,  but  not  enough  to 
keep  a  proper  table  ;  that  there  had  been 
enough  of  wine  for  them;  that  there  cer- 
tainly had  been  sometimes  a  deficiency  of 
necessary  articles,  but  that  this  might  be 
accounted  for  by  accidents;  that  he  believ- 
ed frequent  purchases  had  been  made,  at 
the  camp,  of  bread  and  other  provisions, 
which  might  also  have  occasionally  arisen 
from  the  same  cause.  He  added,  he  was 
convinced  some  Englishman  had  written  it, 
and  not  Santini." 

There  is  something  to  the  same  purpose 
in  Dr.  O'Meara's  printed  book,  but  not  so 
particular.  What  makes  Napoleon's  con- 
futation of  Santini's  work  the  more  amus- 
ing, is,  that  according  to  General  Gour- 
gaud's  communication  to  the  British  gov- 
e.nment,  Nr.poleon  was  himself  the  author 
of  the  whole,  or  greater  part,  of  the  work 
in  question.  The  difference  between  the 
prisoner  and  Governor,  so  far  as  it  really 
existed,  may  have  had  its  rise  in  the  original 
dispute  ;  f<jr  a  table,  which  suited  the  rank 
of  a  general,  must  have  been  considerably 
inferior  to  one  kept  for  an  emperor;  and 
while  the  former  was  what  the  Governor 
was  directed  to  maintain,  the  Letter  was 
wnat  Napoleon  conceived  himself  entitled 
to  expect. 

The  permission  given  to  Buonaparte,  and 
which  indeed  could  not  be  well  refused,  to 
pur'^hase  from  his  own  funds  what  addition- 
al articles  ho  desired  beyond  those  supplied 
by  the  British  government,  afforded  pecul- 
iar facilties  to  the  PVeni'h,  which  they  did 
not  fail  to  make  use  of.  Napoleon's  money 
had  been  temporarily  taken  into  custody 
when  he  left  the  Bellerophon,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  his  having  the  means  of  facili- 
tating his  escape  by  bribery.  The  permit- 
ting him  to  draw  upon  the  continent  for 
money,  was  in  a  great  measure  restoring  to 
him  the  golden  key,  before  which  prison- 
gates  give  way,  and  also  tended  to  afford 
him  the  means  of  secret  correspondence 
with  those  friends  abroad,  who  might  aid 
him  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  flight. 

Indeed,  the  advantages  of  this  species  of 
correspondence  were  of  such  evident  im- 
portance, that  Napoleon,  through  General 
Montholon,  made  the  following  proposal, 
which  was  sent  to  Lord  Bathurst  by  the 
Governor,  8th  September,  181G.  ''  The 
Emperor,'"  he  said,  ''  was  desirous  to  enter 
into  arrangements  for  paying  the  whole  of 
Ills  expenses,  providing  any  house  here,  or 
in  Englan<l,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
to  be  fixed  on  with  the  Governor's  consent, 
or  even  at  his  own  choice,  were  appointed 
to  transact  his  money  matters;  under  as- 
surance from  liim,  General  Buonaparte,  that 
all  letters  sent  through  his  hands  would  be 
solely  on  pecuniary  affairs.  But  provided 
always,  that  such  letters  should  pp.ss  sealed 
and  unopened  to  their  direction." 

It  is  probable  that  Napoleon  concluded, 
from  the  ferment  which  was  at  that  time 


taking  place  in  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  economy,  that  the  E^nglish  nation  wjis  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  an  offer,  which  promised  to  relieve 
them  of  £12,000  a-year,  would  be  eagerly 
caught  at  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  or  the  Brit- 
ish ministry.  But  the  Governor  saw  the 
peril  of  a  measure,  which,  in  its  imme- 
diate and  direct  tendency,  went  to  place 
funds  to  any  amount  at  the  command  of  the 
Ex-Emperor,  and  might,  more  indirectly, 
lead  the  way  to  private  correspondence  of 
every  kind.  Napoleon,  indeed,  had  offered 
to  plight  his  word  that  the  communication 
should  not  be  used  for  any  other  than  pe- 
cuniary purposes,  but  Sir  Hudjon  liked  not 
the  security.  On  his  part,  the  Governor 
tendered  a  proposal  that  the  letters  te  the 
bankers  should  be  visible  only  to  himself, 
and  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  secretary  for  the 
colonial  department,  and  pledged  his  word 
that  they  would  observe  the  most  inviolable 
secrecy  on  the  subject  of  the  contents;  but 
this  arrangement  did  not  answer  Napoleon's 
purposes,  and  the  arrangement  v/as  alto- 
gether dropped. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  was  desirous  to  keep  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment  within  JCI2,000. 
A  conference  on  this  subject  was  held  be- 
twixt General  Montholon,  who  took  charge 
of  the  department  of  the  household,  and 
iMajor  Gorrequer,  belonging  to  Sir  Hud- 
son's staff,  who  acted  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor.  It  appears  that  Sir  Hudson  had 
either  misapprehended  the  instructions  of 
the  government,  and  deemed  himself  rigid- 
ly bound  to  limit  the  expenses  of  Lotig- 
wood  within  £12,000  yearly,  not  adverting 
that  he  had  an  option  to  extend  it  beyond 
that  sum  ;  or  else  that  he  considered  the 
surplus  above  £1000  per  month,  to  consist 
of  such  articles  of  extra  expenditure  as  the 
French  might,  in  a  free  interpretation  of 
his  instructions,  be  required  to  pay  for 
themselves,  as  being  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
general  officer's  table,  provided  upon  the 
most  liberal  plan.  Cieneral  Montholon  stat- 
ed, that  the  family  could  not  be  provid- 
ed, even  after  many  reductions,  at  a  cheap- 
er rate  than  £I5,11}4.  and  that  this  was  the 
minimum  ofir.inimums,  the  least  possible 
sum.  He  offered  that  the  Emperor  would 
draw  for  the  sum  wanted,  providing  he  was 
permitted  to  send  a  scaletl  letter  to  the 
banking-house.  This.  Major  Gorrequer 
said,  could  not  be  allowed.  Count  Mon- 
tholon then  declared,  that  as  the  Emperor 
was  not  permitted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  have  access  to  his  funds  in  Europe, 
he  had  no  other  means  left  than  to  dispose 
of  his  property  here  ;  and  that  if  the  Empe- 
ror was  obliged  to  defray  those  expenses  of 
the  establishment,  which  went  beyond  the 
allowance,  made  by  Britain,  he  must  dis- 
pose of  his  plate. 

This  proposal  was  too  rashly  assented  to 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  whose  instructions 
of  22d  November  empowered  him  to  have 
prevented  a  circumstance  so  glaringly  cal- 
culated to  accredit  all  that  had  ever  been 
said  or  written  respecting  the  mean  and 
sordid  manner  in  which  the  late  Empero 
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of  France  was  treated.  Napoleon  liad  an 
ooportuiiitv,  at  llie  sacrifice  of  a  parcel  of 
old  silver  plate,  to  amuse  his  own  moments 
of  languor,  by  laughing  at  and  turning  into 
ridicule  the  inconsistent  qualities  of  the 
English  nation, — at  one  time  sending  him  a 
bouse  and  furniture  to  the  value  of  jCiJO,- 
000.  or  £70.000;  at  another  obliging  him  to 
sell  his  plate,  and  discharge  his  servants, 
and  all  (or  the  sake  of  a  few  bottles  of 
wine,  or  pounds  of  meat.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  coun- 
try to  such  a  charge;  and  even  if  his  in- 
structions seemed  inexplicit  on  the  subject, 
he  ought,  on  his  own  interpretation  of 
t.iem  to  have  paid  the  extra  expense,  with- 
out giving  room  to  such  general  scandal  as 
was  sure  to  arise  from  Napoleon's  dispos- 
ing^ of  his  plate. 

But  if  the  Ciovernor  took  too  narrow  a 
view  of  his  duty  upon  this  occasion,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  poor  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  while  he  had  specie  in  his 
strong  box  to  ha'-e  defrayed  three  times  the 
sum  wanted  to  defray  the  alleged  balance, 
yet  prefi  rred  making  the  paltry  sale  alluded 
to,  that  he  might  appear  before  Europe  in 
forma  pauperis,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  com- 
oas.sioii  as  a  man  driven  to  such  extremity, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  the  plate  from 
his  tabli,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  cover  it 
with  the  uecessary  food  !  He  was  well 
aware  that  little  compassion  woivlj  have 
been  paid  to  him,  had  he  been  thought  pos- 
sessed of  ready  money  sufficient  to  supply 
any  di'ficicncies  in  the  tolerably  ample  al- 
lowance paid  byF",ngland;  and  that  it  was 
only  the  idea  of  his  poverty,  proved,  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  step,  which  even  private  indi- 
viduals oiil/  take  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
which  made  his  case  appear  strong  and  cla- 
mar.i.  The  feeling  of  compassion  must 
have  given  place  to  one  of  a  very  different 
kind,  had  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  been  fully  and  fairly  known. 

The  communications  of  General  Gour- 
g-,:ud,  upon  parting  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
put  the  Governor  in  possession  nf  the  curi- 
ous fact,  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  plate 
was  a  mere  trick,  resorted  to  on  account  of 
the  impression  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
in  England  and  Europe ;  for  that  at  the 
time  they  had  at  Longwood  plenty  of  mon- 
ey. Sir  Hudson  Lowe  conjectured,  that 
General  (iourgaud  alluded  to  the  sale  of 
some  stock  belonging  to  I, as  Cases,  the 
value  of  which  that  devoted  adherent  had 
placed  at  Napoleon's  disposal  ;  but  (ieneral 
Gourpaud  replied,  "  No,  no ;  before  that 
transaction  they  had  received  210,000 
francs,  chiefly  in  Spanish  doubloons.''  He 
further  said,  that  it  was  I'rince  Eugene 
who  lodged  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers.  In  London,  General  Gourgaud 
made  the  same  communication.  We  copy 
the  worfis  in  which  it  is  reported  to  Lord 
Bathurst:, 

"  General  Gourgaud  stated  himself  to 
have  been  aware  of  (Jeiieral  Buonaparte 
haviiitj  rercived  a  considerable  Fiini  of  mon- 
ey in  .'>;.aMi«h  doubloona,  viz.  jClO.fKW,  at 
the  very  time  he  disposed  of  his  plate  ;  but, 
•n  being  pressed  by  me  as  to  the  persons 


I  privy  to  that  transaction,  he  contented  him* 
self  with  assuring  me,  that  tiie  mode  of  its 
transmission  was  one  purely  accidental , 
that  it  could  never  again  occur;  and  ihat, 
such  being  the  case,  he  trusted  that  1 
should  not  press  a  discovery,  which,  while 
it  betrayed  its  author,  could  have  no  cSect, 
either  as  it  regarded  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  or  the  prevention  of  a  similar  act 
in  future.  The  actual  possession  of  monev 
was,  moreover,  not  likely,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject,  to  afford  any  additional  means 
of  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  those  whom  it 
might  be  advisable  to  seduce;  as  it  was 
well  known,  that  any  draught,  whatever 
might  be  its  amount,  drawn  by  General 
Buonaparte  on  Prince  Eugene,  or  on  cer- 
tain other  members  of  his  family,  would  be 
scrupulously  honoured."  He  further  stat- 
ed, that  it  was  Napoleon's  policy  to  make 
a  tnoyen,  a  fund  for  execution  of  his  plans, 
by  placing  sums  of  money  at  Ins,  General 
Gourgaud's,  command,  and  that  he  had  sus- 
tained ill-treatmenton  the  part  ofNapoleon, 
and  much  importunity  on  that  of  Bertrand, 
because  he  declined  lending  himself  to  fa- 
cilitate secret  corre.^pondence. 

Whatever  sympathy  Buonaparte  may 
claim  for  Lis  other  distresses  at  St.  Hele- 
na, it  was  made  plain  from  this  important 
discloh'ure,  that  want  of  funds  could  lie  none 
of  thorn  ;  and  it  is  no  less  so,  that  the  trick 
of  selling  the  plate  can  now  prove  nothing, 
excepting  that  Napoleon's  system  was  a 
deceptive  one  ;  and  that  eviden«e  of  any 
sort,  arising  either  from  his  word  or  ac- 
tions, is  to  be  received  with  caution,  when 
there  is  an  apparent  point  to  be  carried 
by  it. 

When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  report  reach- 
ed England,  that  the  excess  of  the  expend!-^ 
ture  at  Longwood,  above  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  had  been  defrayed  by  Napoleon 
himself,  it  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  ministry ;  who  again  laid  before  the 
Governor  the  distinction  which  he  was  to 
draw  betwixt  expenses  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  table  and  household  of  a  general 
officer,  and  such  as  might  be  of  a  nature 
different  from,  and  exceeding,  those  attend- 
ant oji  the  household  of  :i  person  of  that 
rank;  which  last,  and  those  alone,  the 
French  might  be  called  on  to  defray.  The 
order  is  dated  21th  October  1817. 

"  As  I  observe  from  the  statement  con- 
tained in  your  despatch.  No.  VA,  that  the 
expense  of  General  Biionajiartc's  estab- 
lishment exceeds  £12.0()0  per  annum,  and 
that  the  excess  beyond  that  sum  has,  up  to 
the  date  of  tliat  despatch,  been  defrayed 
from  his  own  funds,  I  deem  it  necessary 
again  to  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of 
my  despatch,  No.  15,  of  the  22d  November 
last,  in  which,  in  limiting  the  expense  to 
£12,000  a-year,  I  still  left  you  at  liberty  tc 
incur  a  farther  expenditure,  should  you  con 
sider  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
(General  Buonaparte  ;  and  to  repeat,  that, 
if  you  should  consider  the  sum  of  .C\'i, 000 
a-year  not  to  be  adequate  to  maintain  such 
an  entahliahmenl  as  v'ould  be  requisite  for 
a  general  officer  of  distinction,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  what  you  dtem 
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to  be  a  requisite  addition.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  the  expenses  whicli  General 
Buona[):irto  has  himself  defrayefl  are  be- 
yond what,  on  a  liberal  construction,  might 
be  proper  for  a  general  officer  of  distinc- 
tion, you  will  permit  them,  as  heretofore, 
to  be  defrayed  from  his  own  funds." 

These  positive  and  reiterated  instructions 
serve  to  show,  that  there  was  never  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  Britain  to  deal  harshly,  or 
even  closely,  with  Napoleon  ;  as  the  avow- 
als of  General  Gourgaud  prove  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  if  the  Governor  was  too  rigid 
on  the  subject  of  expense,  the  prisoner 
possessed  means  sufficient  to  have  saved 
l.im  from  any  possible  consequences  of 
self-uenial,  which  might  have  accrued  from 
Doing  compelled  to  live  at  so  low  a  rate  as 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

The  subject  of  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon continued  to  furnish  great  subjects  of 
complaint  and  commotion.  We  have  re- 
corded our  opinion,  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, Plantation-House,  as  the  best  resi- 
dence in  the  island,  ought  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  his  use.  If,  however,  this  was  ob- 
jected to,  the  building  a  new  house  from 
the  foundation,  even  with  the  indiiferent 
means  wtiicli  the  island  aflbrds,  would  have 
been  far  more  respectable,  and  perhaps  as 
economical,  as  constructing  a  great  wooden 
franio  in  London,  and  transporting  it  to  St. 
Helena,  where  it  arrived,  with  the  furni- 
ture nestined  for  it,  in  May  181G.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  complete  parapluie  house, 
33  such  structures  have  been  called,  but  on- 
ly the  materials  for  constructing  such  a  one  ; 
capable  of  being  erected  separately,  or,  at 
Napoleon's  choice,  of  being  employed 
for  mak'ng  large  and  commodious  additions 
,  to  the  mansion  which  he  ".'.ready  occupied. 
It  b(  ;ame  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  best  answer  Napoleon's 
idea  of  convenience  that  an  entirely  new 
edifice  should  be  constructed,  or  whether 
that  end  would  be  better  attained  by  suller- 
ing  the  former  building  to  remain,  and  con- 
structing the  new  one  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dition to  it.  Wo  have  recounted  an  inter- 
view betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  Governor, 
in  the  words  of  the  former,  as  delivered  to 
O'Mcara.  The  present  we  give  as  furn- 
ished by  Sir  Hudson  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  dated  17th  May  1816. 

"  It  becoming  necessary  to  come  to  some 
decision  in  respect  to  the  house  and  furni- 
ture which  had  been  sent  from  England 
for  the  accommodation  of  General  Buona- 
parte and  his  followers,  I  resolved  on  wait- 
ing upon  him,  communicating  to  him  the 
arrival  of  the  various  materials,  and  asking 
his  sentiments  with  respect  to  thi^ir  appro- 
priation, before  I  made  any  disposition  of 
them.  I  previously  called  on  General  Ber- 
trand,  to  ask  if  he  thought  (iencral  Buona- 
parte would  be  at  leisure  to  receive  me  j 
and  on  his  reply,  which  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive, I  proceeded  to  Longwood-House, 
Avhere,  having  mot  Count  Las  Cases,  I  beg- 
ged he  would  be  the  bearer  of  my  message 
to  the  General,  acquainting  hin)  >\'ith  mv 
being  there,  if  his  conveniea'.e  admitted 


of  being  visited  by  me.    I  received  a  reply 
saying,  'the  Emperor  would  see  me.' 

"  I  passed  through  his  outer  dining-room 
into  his  drawing-room.  He  was  alone, 
standing  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  usually  presents  him 
self  when  he  assumes  his  imperial  dignity. 
He  remained  silent,  expecting  I  would  ad- 
{Iress  him.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to 
commence,  I  began  in  the  following  words  : 
— '  Sir,  you  will  probably  have  seen  by  our 
English  newspapers,  as  well,  perhaps,  aa 
heard  through  other  channels,  oi  the  inten 
tion  of  the  British  government  to  send  ou*. 
hither  for  your  accommodation  the  materi- 
als for  the  construction  of  a  house,  with 
every  necessary  furniture.  These  .irticles 
have  now  for  the  first  time  arrived.  In  the 
meantime,  government  has  received  infor- 
mation of  the  building  prepared  for  your 
reception  at  this  place,  and  I  have  instruc- 
tions for  appropriating  the  articles  as  may 
seem  best,  whether  for  making  a  new  build> 
ing,  or  adding  to  the  conveniences  of  youi 
present  one.  Before  making  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  subject,  I  waited  to  know 
whether  you  had  any  desires  to  communi- 
cate to  rae  regarding  it.'  He  stood  as  be- 
fore, and  made  no  reply. 

'■  Observing  his  silence  continue,  I  again 
commenced  by  saying,  'I  have  conceived, 
sir,  that  possibly  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  good  rooms — (deux  on  trois  salons] 
— to  your  present  house,  with  other  im 
provements  to  it,  might  add  to  your  conven- 
ience in  less  time  than  by  constructing  a 
new  building.'  He  then  commenced,  but 
spoke  with  such  rapidity,  such  intemce- 
rance,  and  so  much  warmth,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  repeat  every  word  he  used.  With- 
out apparently  having  lent  an  ear  to  wha!  1 
said,  he  began — '  I  do  not  at  all  understand 
the  conduct  of  your  government  towards 
me.  Do  they  desire  to  kill  me  ?  And  d& 
you  come  here  to  be  my  executioner,  as 
well  as  my  gaoler? — Posterity  will  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treat- 
ed. The  misfortunes  which  I  suffer  will 
recoil  upon  your  nation.  No,  sir  ;  never 
will  I  sutler  any  person  to  enter  into  the  in- 
terior of  my  house,  or  penetrate  into  my 
bed-chamber,  as  you  have  given  orders. 
When  I  heard  of  your  arrival  in  tliis  island, 
I  believed  that,  as  being  an  officer  of  the 
army,  vou  would  be  possessed  of  a  more  po- 
lite character  than  the  Admiral,  who  is  a 
navy-officer,  and  might  have  more  harsh 
manners.  I  have  no  reason  to  complai.i  of 
his  heart.  But  you,  sir, — in  what  manner 
do  you  treat  me  7  It  is  an  insult  to  invite 
me  to  dinner  by  the  name  of  General  Buo- 
naparte. I  am  not  General  Buonaparte — I 
am  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  I  ask  you  again. 
— have  you  come  hither  to  be  my  gaoler — 
my  hansjman  ?'  Whilst  speaking  in  this 
manner,  his  right  arm  moved  backward 
and  forward  ;  his  person  stood  fixed  ;  his 
eves  and  countenance  exhibiting  everything 
w'hich  could  be  supposed  in  a  person  who 
meant  to  intimidate  or  irritate. 

"  I   siifTcred   him  to  proceed   throughout 
not  without  a  strong  feeling  of  restriint  oa 
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myself,  until  he  was  rciUy  out  of  breath, 
when-,  on  las  stopping,  I  snid,  '  Sir,  I  am 
not  come  here  lo  be  insulted,  but  to  treat 
of  an  artair  which  regards  you  more  than 
me.  If  you  are  not  disposed  to  talk  upon 
the  subject         ' 

"  '  I  have  no  intention  to  insult  you,  sir,' 
he  replied  J  '  but  in  what  sort  of  manner 
have  you  treated  me  ?  is  it  in  a  soldierlike 
fashion   V 

"  I  answered,  '  Sir,  I  am  a  soldier  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  my  own  country,  to  do 
mv  duty  to  her  accordini^ly,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  foreigners.  Besides, 
if  you  conceive  you  have  any  reason  to 
complain  ol'  me.  you  have  only  to  put  your 
accusation  upon  paper,  and  I  will  send  it  to 
England  by  the  first  opportunity.' 

■'  '  To  what  good  purpose  V  he  said  ; 
'  my  complaints  will  not  be  more  public 
there  than  here.' 

"  '  I  will  cause  them  to  be  published,'  I 
«n->vered,  '  in  all  the  gazettes  of  tlie  conti- 
nent, if  you  desire  it.  I  do  my  duty,  and 
everything  else  is  indifferent  to  me.' 

'■  Then  adverting  for  the  first  time  to  the 
matter  which  had  brought  me  to  him,  he 
said,  '  Your  government  has  made  me  no 
official  communication  of  the  arrival  of  this 
house.  la  it  to  be  constructed  where  1 
please,  or  where  vou  tnay  fi.t  it  to  be  ?' 

"  '  1  am  now  come,  sjr.  for  the  e.xpress  pur- 
pose of  announcing  it  to  you.  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  replying  to  the  other  point  :  If 
there  is  any  particular  spot,  which  you 
miirht  have  thought  of  to  erect  it  upon,  I 
will  examine  it,  and  have  it  erected  there, 
if  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  If  I  see  any  ob- 
ji^rtion  to  it,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  it. 
Itwai  to  combine  this  matter  in  some  de- 
gree of  concert  with  you  that  I  am  now 
come.' 

"'Then  you  had  better  speak  to  the 
Grand  Marlchal  about  it,  and  settle  it  with 
him.' 

"  '  I  prefer,  sir.  addressing  you  upon  it.  I 
find  so  many  rrfisinMli^ences  happen,  when 
I  adopt  the  medium  of  other  persons,  (par- 
ticularly as  in  the  instance  of  the  orders 
which  you  mention  I  had  ^iven  for  forcing 
•n  entrance  into  your  private  apartments.) 
that  I  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  address 
yourself." 

"  He  made  no  particular  reply  to  this, 
walked  about  for  a  moment, and  then,  work- 
ing himself  up  apparently  to  say  something 
which  he  thought  would  appal  me  with  e.\- 
traorJfnary  surprise  or  dread,  he  said, — '  Do 
you  wish  me,  sir.  to  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Yes, 
nir,  I  ask  you  if  you  desire  me  to  tell  you 
the  truth  7  I  briieve  that  you  have  receiv- 
ed orders  to  kill  me — yes.  to  kill  me — yes, 
Fir,  I  believe  that  you  have  received  orders 
to  stick  at  nothincr — nothing.'  He  then 
looked  at  me,  as  if  expecting  a  reply.  My 
answer  was — '  You  wore  pleased  to  remark. 
Sir,  in  our  last  interview,  that  you  had  mis- 
calculated the  spirit  of  the  Emjlish  people. 
Give  mo  leave  to  say,  vou  at  present  calcu- 
late as  erroneously  the  spirit  of  an  English 
loldier." 

"  Our  interview  here  terminated ;  aod^ 


'  as  if  neither  of  us  had  anything  more  to  say, 

we  mutually  separated." 

I      Sir  Hudson   received  a  letter  in  reply  tn 

his   account   of    this  strange    and    violent 

I  scene,  in  which   his  forbearance  and   firm- 

I  ness   are   approved  of.     But  we  quote   it, 

[  chiefly  because  it  marks   the  intention  of 

I  the     British    government    with    respect    to 

Buonaparte,    and   shows  the   consideration 

which  they  had  for  his   peculiar  condition, 

and  the  extent  of  forbearance  which  it  was 

their   desire  should   be    extended   towards 

him  by  the  Governor  of  St.  Ileli^na  : 

"  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
conduct  whicli  you  ought  to  hold  towards 
General  Buonajjarte,  and  towards  those  who 
have  chosen  to  follow  his  fortunes,  by  ac- 
companying him  to  St.  Helena. 

"  It  would  be  a  want  of  generosity  not  to 
make  great   allowance  for  the  intemperate 
language    into    which    the    former   may    at 
limes  be  betrayed.  The  height  from  whence 
he  has  been  precipitated,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances   which   have   attended  his  fall, 
are  sufficient  to  overset  a  mind  less  irritable 
than  his  ;  and  it  is  to  be   apprehended  that' 
he  can  find  little  consolation  in   his  reflec- 
I  tioiiE,  either  in   the  means  by  which  he  ob- 
I  tained  his  power,  or  his  manner  of  exercis- 
ing it.     So  long,  therefore,  as  his  violence 
I  13  confined  to  words,  it  must  be  borne  with 
I — always   understanding,  and  giving  him  to 
I  understand,    that  any  wilful    transgression, 
I  on    his   part,  of  the  rules   which  you  may 
i  think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  for  the  secu- 
•  rity  of  his  person,   wiil  place  you    under 
I  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  system  of  re- 
i  ftraint.  which  it  will  be  most  painful  to  you 
I  to  inflict. 

I  "  With  respect  to  his  followers,  they 
I  stand  in  a  very  different  situation;  they 
cannct  be  too  frequently  reminded,  that' 
■  Iit;lr  continuance  in  the  island  is  an  act  of 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment ;  and  you  will  inform  them  that 
you  have  received  strict  instructions  to 
remove  them  from  the  person  of  General 
Buonaparte,  and  to  transport  them  out  of 
the  island,  if  they  shall  not  conduct  them- 
selves with  that  respect  which  your  Situa- 
tion demands,  and  with  that  strict  attention 
to  your  regulations  which  is  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  on  which  their  residence  in 
the  island  is  permitted." 

The  stormy  dispute  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  May  1816,  left  everything  unsettled 
with  respect  to  the  house  ;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  conjectured,  without  injustice,  that 
Napoleon  preferred  the  old  and  inconven- 
ient mansion,  with  the  right  to  complain  of  ^ 
it  as  a  grievance,  to  the  new  and  conm.odi- 
ous  one,  the  possession  of  which  must  have 
shut  his  lips  upon  one  fertile  subject  of 
misrepresentation.  Repeated  and  equally 
nugatory  discussions  on  the  subject  took 
place  during  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  all  which  time  Napoleon  complained 
of  the  want  of  the  promised  house,  and  the 
Ciovernor,  on  his  side,  alleged,  there  w.ia 
no  getting  Napoleon  to  express  a  fixed 
opinion  on  the  situation  or  the  plan,  or  lo 
say  whether  he  would  prefer  a  thorough  le 
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pair  of  the  old  house,  occupying  Monsieur 
Bertrand's  apartments  in  ihe  meanwhile, 
until  the  work  should  be  accomplished. 
Sometimes  Napoleon  spoke  of  changing 
the  situation  of  the  house,  but  he  never,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  averment, 
inlimated  any  specific  wish  upon  that  sub- 
ject, nor  would  condescend  to  say  distinct- 
ly in  what  place  it  should  be  erected.  Na- 
poleon on  his  part  maintained,  that  he  was 
confined  for  three  years  in  an  unhealthy 
barn,  ikiring  wliich  time  the  Governor  was 
perpetually  talking  about  a  house  which  had 
never  been  commenced.  While  the  blame 
is  thus  reciprocally  retorted,  the  impartial 
historian  can  only  say,  that  had  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  delayed  willingly  the  bnildinj  of  the 
house,  he  must  have  exposed  himself  to  se- 
vere censure  from  his  government  in  conse- 
quence, since  his  despatches  were  dailv 
urging  the  task.  There  was  nothing  which 
the  (iovernor  could  place  against  this  se- 
rious risk,  except  the  malicious  purpose  of 
distressing  Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  submitting  to  indifferent  acrommoda- 
•tion,  rather  than  communicate  with  a  man 
whom  he  seemed  to  hold  in  abhorrence, 
Napoleon  only  acted  upon  his  genera!  svs- 
tem,  of  which  this  was  a  part,  and  sacrific- 
ed his  convenience,  as  he  afterwards  did 
his  health,  rather  than  bend  his  mind  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  his  place  of 
captivity.  Mr.  Ellis,  an  unprejudiced  wit- 
ness declares  that  the  original  house  seemed 
to  him  commodious  and  well  furniGhed. 

The  fate  of  the  nev/  house  was  singular 
enough.  It  was  at  last  erected,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  large  and  comfortable  building.  But 
it  happened,  that  the  plan  directed  the 
building  to  be  surrounded,  as  is  common  in 
England,  with  something  like  a  sunk  ditch, 
surrounded  by  cast-iron  railing  of  an  orna- 
mental character.  No  sooner  had  Napole- 
on seen  these  preparations,  than  the  idea 
of  a  fortification  and  a  dungeon  entered  into 
his  head  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  convince 
him  that  the  rails  and  sunk  fence  were  not 
intended  as  additional  means  of  securing 
his  person.  When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  learn- 
ed the  objection  which  had  been  started, 
he  ordered  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  and 
the  palisade  removed.  But  before  this 
was  accomplished,  Napoleon's  health  was 
too  much  broken  to  permit  of  his  being  re- 
moved, so  that  he  died  under  the  same  roof 
which  received  him  after  his  temporary  res- 
idence at  Briars. 

,\nolher  subject  of  complaint,  which  Na- 
7>oleoH  greatly  insisted  upon,  was,  that  the 
Governor  of  St.  Helena  had  not  been  placed 
there  merely  as  a  ministerial  person,  tnsee 
duly  executed  the  instructions  which  he 
should  receive  from  Britain,  but  as  a  legis- 
lator, himself  possessing  and  exercising  the 
power  to  alter  the  regulations  under  which 
his  prisoner  was  to  be  confined,  to  recall 
them,  to  suspend  them,  and  finallv,  to  re- 
place Iheni.  'I'o  this  it  must  l)e  answered, 
iimi  in  such  a  situation,  where  the  liovern- 
OT  iioKiing  so  important  a  charge  was  at 
so  (ireat  a  distance  from  the  oncrinal  source 
of  his  power,  some  discretionary  authority 
H>'j^l  nccessaiily   be  lodged  in   him,  since 


[  cases  must  occur  where  he  was  to  act 
on  the  event  as  it  arose,  and  it  was  indis. 
pensable  that  he  should  possess  the  power 
to  do  so.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  thai 
different  constructions  might  possibly  be 
given  to  the  instructions  from  the  Secreta 
ry  of  State  ;  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  have 
been  equally  anomalous  and  inconvenient 
should  the  Governor  not  have  had  it  in  hi8 
power  to  adopt  that  explanation  which  cir- 
cumstances demanded,  and  not  less  so  if 
he  had  been  obliged  to  litigate  the  point 
with  his  prisoner,  and,  as  a  mere  ministerial 
person  must  have  done,  wait  till  a  commen- 
tary on  the  disputed  article  should  arrive 
from  England. 

It  is  a  different  question,  and  on  which 
we  are  far  from  having  so  clear  an  opinion, 
whether  .Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  everv  case, 
exercised  this  high  privilege  with  sound 
discretion.  It  would  be  unjust  to  condemn 
him  unheard,  who  has  never  fairly  been  put 
upon  his  defence,  and  the  evidence  against 
whom  is,  we  must  again  say,  of  a  very  sus- 
picious nature.  Still  it  appears,  that  alter-' 
ations  of  the  existing  regulations  were,  as 
far  as  we  have  information,  more  frequent 
than  necessity,  the  best  if  not  the  only 
apology  for  varying  the  manner  of  such  prj" 
ceedings,  seems  to  have  authorized. 

VoT  example,  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Na- 
poleon's complaints  is  made  against  the  re- 
striction of  the  limits  within  which  he 
might  take  exercise  without  the  company 
of  a  British  officer,  which,  instead  of  e.t- 
tending  to  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
were  contracted  to  two-thirns  of  that  space. 
Everything  in  this  world  is  relative,  and  we 
can  conceive  the  loss  of  one-third  of  his  ex- 
ercising ground  to  have  been,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  more  sincere  subject  of  distress  to 
Napoleon,  than  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  while 
he  yet  governed  Europe.  The  apology  al- 
leged for  this  was  the  disposition  which 
Napoleon  seemed  to  show,  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  He- 
lena more  than  it  was  advisable  that  he 
siiould  have  the  opportunity  of  doing.  We 
can  easily  conceive  this  to  be  true  ;  for  not 
only  might  Napoleon  be  disposed,  from  pol- 
icy, to  make  friends  among  the  better  class- 
es by  his  irresistible  conciliation  of  man- 
ners, and  of  the  lower  class  by  familiarity 
and  largesses  ;  but  he  must  also  be  suppos- 
ed, with  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity 
in  distress,  to  seek  some  little  varietv  from 
the  monotony  of  existence,  some  little  re-, 
sumption  of  connexion  with  the  humaftrace 
from  which,  his  few  followers  excepted,  he 
was  in  a  manner  excluded.  But  this  apti- 
tude to  inincrle  with  such  society  as  chance 
threw  within  his  reach,  in  his  very  limited 
rantre,  might  perhaps  have  been  indulged 
without  the  possibility  of  his  making  any 
bad  use  of  it,  especiallv  since  no  one  could 
enter  these  grounds  without  passes  and  or- 
ders. The  limits  were  shortly  after  restor- 
ed by  Sir  Hudsion  Lowe  to  their  original 
extent.  Napoleon  having  declared  liiat  un- 
less this  were  the  case,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  take  exercise,  or  observe  the  usuai 
meins  of  keeping  himself  in  health. 

The  injunction  reijuiring  that  Buonaparte 
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•hould  be  daily  seen  by  an  orderly  officer, 
was.  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  authority,  as 
it  had  been  under  tliat  ot"  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  the  subject  of  Buonaparte's  most  vio- 
lent opposition.  He  atFecled  to  apprehend 
Ihat  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  positive  vio- 
lence, and  carried  this  so  far  as  to  load  fire- 
arms, with  the  idea  of  resisting  by  force 
any  attempt  of  an  orderly  officer  to  insist 
upon  performing  this  part  of  his  duty.  He  al- 
ludes resentfully  to  the  circumstance  in  his 
angry  interview  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  up- 
on the  17th  May,  1816.  Yet,  of  all  unpleas- 
ant regulations  lo  which  a  prisoner  is  sub- 
lected  by  his  captivity,  that  appears  the 
least  objectionable,  wliich.  assuring  us  from 
space  to  space  that  the  person  of  the  pris- 
oner is  secure,  enables  us,  in  the  interval, 
lo  leave  him  a  much  greater  share  of  per- 
sonal freedom  tnan  otherwise  could  be  per- 
mitteii,  because  the  shortness  of  each  inter- 
val does  not  allow  him  lime  to  use  it  in  es- 
cape. Nevertheless,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as 
already  hinted,  was  content  in  this  case 
lo  yield  to  the  violent  threats  of  Napoleon, 
ar.-d  rather  suffer  the  duty  to  be  exercised 
.mperfectly  and  by  chance,  than  run  the  risk 
of  his  prisoner  perishing  in  the  affray  which 
his  obstinacy  threatened.  Perhaps  the  Gov- 
ernor may  be  in  this  case  rather  censured 
as  having  given  up  a  point  impressed  upon 
him  by  his  original  instructions,  than  blim- 
ed  for  executing  them  too  strictly  against 
the  remarkable  person  who  w.as  his  prison- 
er. We  cannot  but  repeat  the  opinion  we 
have  been  led  lo  form,  that,  could  Buona- 
parte's bodily  presence  have  been  exactly 
ascertained  from  time  to  time,  his  rambles 
through  the  whole  of  the  island  might  have 
been  perinilted.  even  without  the  presence 
of  a  military  officer. 

This  regulation  was  another  circum- 
stance, of  which  Napoleon  most  heavily 
complained.  He  regarded  the  company  of 
Boch  attendant  as  a  mark  of  his  defeat  and 
imprisonment,  and  resolved,  therefore,  rath- 
er lo  submit  lo  remain  within  the  limits  of 
ihe  grounds  of  Longwood,  narrow  as  they 
were,  than,  by  stirring  without  them,  to  ex- 
pose himself  lo  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  company  of  this  odious  guardian.  It 
may  be  Inoughl,  that  in  thus  judging.  Napo- 
leon did  not  adopt  the  most  philosophical 
or  even  the  wisest  opinion.  Misfortune  in 
war  is  no  disgrace  ;  and  to  be  prisoner,  has 
been  the  lot  before  now  both  of  kings  and 
emperors.  The  orderly  olficers,  also,  who 
were  ready  to  accompany  Napoleon  in  his 
ride,  mifrhlbe  often  men  of  information  and 
accomplishment ;  and  iheir  society  and  con- 
rrrsalion  could  not  but  have  added  some 
variety  lo  days  so  little  diversified  as  those 
spent  by  Napoleon. 

The  prisoner,  however,  was  incapable  of 
deriving  amusement  from  any  such  source. 
It  might  be  as  well  expected  that  the  occu- 
pant of  a  dungeon  «hould  amuse  himself 
with  botanizing  in  the  ditches  which  moat 
il  round.  Napoleon  could  not  forget  what  he 
had  been  and  what  he  wa^,  and  plainly 
confessed  by  his  conduct  that  he  was 
KOntfiited  r.ither  lo  die,  than  to  appear 
*  pub  ic  wearing   the  badge  of  his  ("ale, 


like  one  who  was  silting  down  resigned  to  it. 

While  so  averse  to  this  regulation.  Napo- 
leon had  not  taken  the  proper  mode  of 
escaping  from  its  influence.  Sir  tieorge 
Cockburn.  upon  his  remonstrance  after  hij 
first  arrival,  had  granted  lo  him  a  dispensa 
lion  from  the  attendance  of  an  orderly  olfi- 
cer,  at  least  in  his  immediate  company 
or  vicinity.  This  privilege  vvas  suddenly 
withdrawn  while  the  .\dmiral  was  yet  upon 
the  island,  and  both  Napoleon  and  the  va- 
rious St.  Helena  authors.  Las  Cases  in  par- 
ticular, make  the  most  bitter  complaints  on 
the  tantalizing  conduct  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  who  gave  an  indulgence,  a?  it  would 
seem,  only  with  the  cruel  view  of  recalling 
it  the  next  morning.  The  truth  is  here 
told,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Napoleon  had 
engaged  to  the  .-Vdiniral,  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  indulgence,  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  intercourse  with  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants whom  he  might  meet  during  the  time 
of  his  excursion.  He  chose  to  break 
through  his  promise  the  very  firsl  time  thai 
he  rode  out  alone,  or  only  with  his  suite  ; 
and  hence  Sir  George  Cockburn,  consider- 
ing faith  as  broken  with  him,  recalled  the 
permission  altogether.  It  was  not  there- 
fore, with  a  good  grace,  that  Napoleon  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  inclination,  on  the 
part  of  the  Ciovernor,  to  restore  an  indul- 
gence to  him,  which  he  had  almost  instant- 
ly made  a  use  of  that  was  contrary  to  his  ex- 
press engagement.  The  Irutli  is,  that  ihe 
F.\-F>mperor  had  his  own  peculiar  manner 
of  viewing  his  own  case.  He  considered 
every  degree  of  leniency,  which  was  at  any 
time  exercised,  as  a  restoration  of  some 
small  portion  of  that  liberty,  of  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  deprived  illegally 
and  tyrannically  ;  and  scrupled  no  more  to 
employ  what  he  got  in  endeavouring  to 
attain  a  farther  degree  of  freedom,  than  the 
prisoner  whose  hand  is  extricated  from  fet- 
ters would  he?'tate  to  employ  it  in  freeing 
his  feet.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  by 
means  of  such  a  privilege  as  riding  withoHJt 
the  attendance  of  an  officer,  he  could  have 
arranged  or  facilitated  any  mode  of  final  es- 
cape, he  would  not  have  hesitated  lo  use  it 
to  that  effect. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  such  being  his  way 
of  thinking,  and  hardly  disguised,  it  put  the 
Governor  strongly  on  his  guard  against  grant- 
ing any  relaxation  of  the  vigilance  necessary 
for  effectually  confining  him.  Indulgences 
of  this  nature  are,  so  I'ar  as  they  go,  a  species 
of  confidence  reposed  in  the  captive  by  the 
humanity  of  his  keeper,  and  cannot,  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  be  used  to  purposes,  which 
must  lead  lo  the  disgrace,  or  perhaps  the 
ruin,  of  the  party  who  grants  them.  If 
therefore,  Napoleon  showed  himself  deler 
mined  lo  hold  a  closer  and  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  St.  Helena 
and  the  strangers  who  visited  the  island, 
than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  approved,  it  only 
remained  for  the  latter  to  lake  care  that 
such  interviews  should  not  occur  without 
a  witness,  by  adhering  to  the  restrictions, 
whicli  required  that  a  British  officer  should 
attend  upon  the  more  disUnl  excursions  ol 
the  hard-ruled  captive. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  others  who  visited 
St.  Helena,  was  no  imaginary  danger,  but 
actually  existed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  for  purposes  calculated  to  alarm  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  watchfulness,  and  to  trans- 
gress in  a  most  material  respect  his  instruc- 
tions from  government.  The  disclosures 
of  General  Gourgaud  are  on  these  points  de- 
cisive. That  officer  '•  had  no  difficulty  in 
avowing,  that  there  has  always  existed  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  communication  be- 
tv/ixt  the  inhabitants  of  Longwood  and  the 
country,  without  the  knowledge  or  inter- 
vention of  the  Governor  ;  and  that  this  has 
been  made  use  of,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  letters,  but 
for  that  of  transmitting  pamphlets,  money, 
and  other  articles,  of  which  the  party  in 
Longwood  might  from  time  to  time  have 
been  in  want;  and  that  the  correspondence 
was  for  the  most  part  carried  on  direct  with 
Great  Britain.  That  the  persons  employed 
in  it  were  those  Englishmen  who  from  time 
to  time  visit  St.  Helena,  to  all  of  whom  the 
attendants  and  servants  of  Buonaparte  have 
free  access,  and  who,  generally  speaking, 
are  willing,  many  of  them  without  reward, 
and  others  for  very  small  pecuniary  con- 
siderations, to  convey  to  Europe  any  letter 
or  packet  intrusted  to  their  charge.  It 
would  appear  also,  that  the  captains  and 
others  on  board  the  merchant  ships  touch- 
ing at  the  island,  whether  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  or  to  other  persons, 
are  considered  at  Longwood  as  being  pe- 
culiarly open  to  the  seduction  of  Buona- 
parte's talents  ;  so  much  so,  tliat  the  inhab- 
itants ot  Longwood  have  regarded  it  as  a 
matter  of  small  difficulty  to  procure  a  pas- 
sage on  board  one  ot  these  ships  for  Gen- 
eral Buonaparte,  if  escape  should  at  any 
time  be  his  object." 

In  corroboration  of  what  is  above-stated, 
of  the  free  comnmnicatioT  betwixt  St.  He- 
lena and  Europe,  occurs  the  whimsical 
story  told  by  Dr.  Antomarchi,  of  a  number 
of  copies  of  Dr.  O'Meara's  book  being 
smuggled  ashore  at  St.  Helena,  under  the 
disguise  of  tracts  distributed  by  a  religious 
Bociety.  Another  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Count  Las  Cases,  who,  when  removed 
from  Longwood,  and  debarred  from  person- 
ally communicating  with  liis  master,  felt 
considerable  difficulty  in  discovering  a 
mode  of  conveying  to  him  a  diamond  neck- 
lace of  great  value,  which  had  been  intrust- 
ed to  his  keeping,  and  which  Napoleon 
might  want  alter  his  departure,  lie  ad- 
dressed at  hazard  the  first  decent-looking 
person  he  saw  going  to  Longwood,  and 
conjured  him,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner, 
lo  take  charge  of  the  packet.  The  stranger 
slackened  his  pace  without  speaking,  and 
pointed  to  his  coat-pocket.  Las  Cases 
dropt  in  the  packet ;  and  the  jewels,  thus 
consigned  lo  the  faith  of  an  unknown  per- 
son, reached  their  owner  in  safetv. 

It  is  honourable  to  luimanity,  that  distress 

of    almost    any    kind,    but   especially    that 

which   aiVccts  the   imagination    by  exciting 

:lie  memory  of  fallen  greatness,  should  linii 

Bsistants  even  among  those  wlio  were  en- 


emies to  that  greatness  when  in  prospeiity 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  (Governor  to  take 
heed,  that  neither  overstrained  notions  of 
romantic  compassion  and  generosity,  nor 
the  temptation  of  worse  motives,  should 
lead  to  any  combination  winch  might  frus- 
trate his  diligence  ;  and  Napoleon,  having 
at  once  avarice  and  the  excess  of  generos- 
ity to  solicit  in  his  favour,  the  Governor 
naturally  secluded  him  as  much  as  he  could 
from  those  individuals,  who  might  be  liable 
to  be  gained  over  to  his  interest  by  such 
powerful  seductions. 

Upon  the  7lh  January  1818,  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  intimated  their  approbation 
of  the  enlargement  of  Napoleon's  bounds 
of  exercise  to  the  ordinary  limits  which 
had  been  for  a  time  restricted  ;  and,  in  or 
der  to  preserve  for  iiirn  the  opportunity  of 
keeping  up  society  with  such  of  the  people 
of  the  island  as  he  might  desire  to  receive 
on  business,  or  as  visiters,  the  following 
regulation  was  adopted  : — 

"  Piespecting  the  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants,  I  see  no  material  objection  to 
the  placing  it  upon  the  fooling  recently 
suggested  by  Count  Bertrand,  as  it  is  ene 
which  he  represents  would  be  more  conso- 
nant to  General  Buonaparte's  wishes.  The 
Count's  proposition  is,  that  a  list  of  a  given 
number  of  persons,  resident  in  the  island, 
should  be  made  out,  who  shall  be  at  once 
admitted  to  Longwood  on  the  general's  own 
invitation,  without  a  previous  application 
being  made  to  your  excellency  on  each 
invitation.  You  will,  therefore,  consider 
yourself  at  liberty  to  accede  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  (Jount  Bertrand  ;  and  you  will  for 
this  purpose  direct  him  to  present  to  you, 
I'or  your  approbation,  a  list  of  persons,  not 
exceeding  fifty  in  number,  resident  in  the 
island,  who  may  be  admitted  to  Longwood 
at  reasonable  hours,  without  any  other  pass 
than  the  invitation  of  General  Buonaparte, 
it  beingi  understood  that  they  are  on  each 
occasion  to  deliver  in  the  invitation  aa  a 
voucher,  with  their  names,  at  the  barrier. 
In  giving  your  approbation  to  the  list,  you 
will,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  your  duly, 
consult  the  wishes  of  General  Buonaparte  ; 
but  you  will  let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
that  you  reserve  to  yourself  a  discretionary 
power  of  erasing  from  the  list,  at  any  time, 
any  of  those  individuals,  to  whom  you  may 
have  found  it  inexpedient  to  continue  such 
extraordinary  facility  of  access  ;  and  you 
will  take  special  care,  that  a  report  be  al- 
ways made  to  you  by  the  orderly  olRcer, 
of  the  several  persons  admitted  to  Long- 
wood  upon  General  Buonaparte's  invita- 
tion." 

We  have  touched  upon  these  various 
subjects  of  grievance,  not  as  being  the  only 
causes  of  dispute,  or  rather  of  violent  dis- 
cord, which  existed  betwixt  the  Ex-Empe 
ror  of  France  and  the  Governor  of  St.  Hele 
na,  for  there  were  many  others.  It  is  not  in 
our  purpose,  however,  nor  even  in  our  pow- 
er, to  give  a  detailed  or  exact  history  of 
tliese  particular  quarrels,  but  merely  to 
mark,— as  our  duty,  in  this  a  very  painful 
one,  demands,-- -wliat  was  the  character  and 
general  scope  of  the  debate  which  was  so 
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violentjy  conducted  on  both  sides.  Of 
course  it  loUowu,  that  a  species  of  open 
war  having  been  declared  betwi.xt  the  par- 
ties, every  one  of  the  various  points  of  dis- 
CU9sio;i  which  must  necessarily  have  arisen 
betwixt  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Napoleon,  or 
through  tlieir  respective  attenuauts  and 
Ibllowers,  was  turned  into  matter  of  otfence 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  as  such 
warmly  contested.  It  is  thus,  that,  when 
two  armies  approach  each  other,  llie  most 
peaceful  situations  and  positions  lose  their 
ordinary  character,  and  become  the  sub- 
jects of  attack  and  defence.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, whether  of  business  or  of  eti- 
quette, which  occurred  at  St.  Helena,  was 
certain  to  occasion  some  dispute  bet\vi.\t 
Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  prog- 
ress and  termination  of  which  seldom  pass- 
ed without  an  aggravation  of  mutual  liostil- 
itits.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  history 
to  trace  these  tracasicries ;  and  beyond 
possibility,  unless  for  one  present  on  the 
spot,  and  possessed  of  all  the  minute  in- 
form.ilion  attending  each  subject  of  quar- 
rel, to  judge  which  had  the  right  or  the 
wronir. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  easy  for  us,  stand- 
ing aloof  and  remote  from  these  agitating 
strug:^les,  to  oass  a  sweeping  condemnation 
on  the  one  party  or  the  other,  or  perhaps 
upon  each  of  them  ;  and  to  show  that  rea- 
son and  temper  on  either  side  would  have 
led  to  a  very  dilferent  course  of  proceeding 
on  both,  had  it  been  permitted  by  those  hu- 
man infirmities  to  which,  unhappily,  those 
who  hive  power  or  pretensions  are  more 
liable  than  the  common  class,  who  never 
possessed  the  one,  and  make  no  claim  to 
the  other.  ^ 

Neither  would  it  be  ditTicult  for  us  to  con- 
ceire  a  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  ab- 
stract, who,  treating  the  reviling  and  re- 
proaches with  which  he  was  on  all  occa- 
sions loaded  by  Buonaparte,  as  the  idle 
chidings  of  a  storiji,  which  must  howl 
around  wliatever  it  meets  in  its  course, 
would,  with  patience  and  equanimity,  have 
eutfered  the  tempest  to  expend  its  rage,  and 
die  av/ay  in  weakness,  the  sooner  that  it 
found  itself  unresisted.  We  can  conceive 
such  a  person  wrapping  himself  up  in  his 
own  virtue,  and,  while  he  discharged  to  his 
country  the  duly  she  had  intrusted  to  liim. 
strivi:ig.  at  the  came  time,  by  such  acts  of 
indulg(!nce  as  might  be  the  more  gratifving 
beciuse  the  less  expected,  or  perhaps  mer- 
ited, to  melt  down  the  sullenticss  which 
l!io  hardship  of  his  situation  naturally  im- 
posed on  the  prisoner.  We  can  even  con- 
ceive that  a  man  of  sjch  rare  temper  might 
have  found  means,  in  some  happy  moment, 
of  re-establishing  a  tolerable  and  ostensible 
po.id  understanding,  if  not  a  hc:irtfelt  cor- 
diality, which,  could  It  have  existed,  would 
so  much  have  leisenod  the  vexations  and 
troubles,  both  of  the  captive  and  of  the 
Gove; nor.  All  this  is  very  easily  conceiv- 
ed. But  in  order  to  form  the  idea  of  such 
a  man,  we  loust  suppjse  him,  in  the  case 
in  question,  stoically  impassive  to  insults 
of  the  grossest  kind,  insults  poured  on  him 
before  he  had  done  anything  which  could 
Vol.  U  K 


,  deserve  them,  and  expressed  in  a  mannci 
I  which  plainly  intimated  the   determination 
I  of  Napoleon   to   place    himself  at  once  on 
I  the  most  hostile   terms   with   him.      This 
t  must  have   required   the   most    uncommon 
I  share  of  calmness  and  candour.     It  is  more 
I  natural  that  such  a  functionary  as  the  Gov- 
I  ernor  of  St.  Helena,  feeling  the  impulse  of 
ill-usage   from  a  quarter  where   no  regular 
satisfaction  could  be   had,  if  he  did  not  use 
the   power  which  he   held  for  the  time,  to 
the  actual  annoyance  and  vexation  of  the 
party  by  whom  he  had  been  deliberately  in- 
sulted, would  be  apt  at  least  to  become  in- 
ditferent  how  much,  or  how  little,  his  pris- 
oner was   affected  by  the   measures  which 
he  adopted,  and  to  go  forward  with  llie  ne- 
cessary means   of   confining    the    person, 
without  being  so  solicitous  as  he  might  oth- 
erwise  have   been,   to   spare   the   feelings. 
.\n  officer,  termed  to  his  face,  a  liar,  a  bri- 
gand, an  assassin,  a  robber,  a  hangman,  has 
few  terms  to  keep  with  him  by  whom  he 
has  been   loaded  with  such  unworthy  epi- 
thets ;  and  who,  in  using  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  declared  mutual  war,  and 
disclaimed   the  courtesy,  while   he  defietl 
the   power,  of  the  person  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed them. 

In  the  same  manner,  judging  with  the 
coolness  of  a  third  party,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say,  that  the  immediate  attend- 
ants and  followers  of  Napoleon  might  have 
here  served  their  master  more  c'Tcctually, 
by  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  sub- 
jects of  dispute  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  than 
by  aggravating  and  carrying  them  still  far- 
ther by  their  own  subordinate  discussions 
witli  the  Governor  and  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  thus  heating  their  master's  passions  by 
their  own.  But  while  that  was  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  desired,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  another  was  more  nnturally  to  be 
expected.  Generals  Bertrand,  Moiitholon. 
and  Gourgaud,  were  all  soldiers  of  high 
reputation,  who,  rising  to  fame  under  Na- 
poleon's eve,  had  seen  their  own  laurels 
flourish  along  with  his.  In  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity, they  had  most  laudably  and  hon- 
ourably followed  him,  and  were  now  sliar-< 
ing  with  him  the  years  of  solitude  and  ex- 
ile. It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they,  wearied  of  their  own  restrain- 
ed and  solitary  condition,  enraged,  too,  at 
everything  which  appeared  to  add  to  the 
calamitous  condition  of  their  fallen  master, 
should  be  moro  disposed  to  increase  the 
angry  spirit  which  manifested  itself  on 
both  sides,  than,  by  interposing  their  medi- 
ation, to  endeavour  to  compose  jars  which 
might  well  render  Napoleon's  slate  more 
irritable  and  uncomfortable,  but  could  not, 
in  any  point  of  view,  tend  to  his  comfort, 
poaco,  or  even  respectability. 

Hut  perhaps  wo  might  have  been  best  en- 
titled to  hope,  from  the  high  part  which 
Napoleon  had  played  in  the  world,  froru 
the  extont  of  his  ge-ius,  and  the  natural 
pride  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
talent,  some  indifference  towards  objecti 
of  mere  form  and  ceremony,  some  confi- 
dence in  the  genuine  chiracler  ,)f  his  own 
natural  olcvatioa,  and  a  noble  contempl  of 
25 
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the  change  which  fortune  could  ni;ike  on 
circumstiinces  around  him.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  one  v.  hose  mental  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  his  species  was  so  undeni- 
cb'e,  would  have  been  the  last  to  seek  with 
eagerness  to  retain  the  frippery  and  feathers 
of  which  the  wind  of  adverse  fortune  had 
Stripped  him,  or  to  be  tenacious  of  that  eti- 
quette, which  now,  if  yielded  to  him  at  all, 
could  only  have  been  given  by  compassion. 
We  might  have  thought  the  conqueror  in 
BO  many  bloody  conflicts  would,  even  upon 
])rovocation,  havethtught  it  beneath  him  to 
enter  on  a  war  of  words  with  the  Governor 
of  an  islet  in  the  Atlantic,  where  foul  lan- 
guage could  be  the  only  weapon  on  either 
side,  and  held  it  a  yet  greater  derogation, 
so  far  to  lay  aside  his  high  character,  as  to 
be  the  first  to  engage  in  so  ignoble  a  con- 
flict. It  might,  we  should  have  supposed, 
have  been  anticipated  by  such  a  person,  not 
only  th^t  calm  and  patient  endurance  of 
inevitable  misfortunes  is  the  noblest  means 
of  surmounting  them,  but  that,  even  with  a 
view  to  his  liberty,  such  conduct  would 
have  been  most  advisable,  because  most 
politic.     The  people  of  Europe,  and  espe- 


cially of  Britain,  would  have  been  raucH 
sooner  apt  to  unite  in  the  wish  to  sec  him 
removed  from  confinement,  had  he  borne 
himself  with  philosophical  calmness,  than 
seeing  him,  as  they  did,  still  evincing  with- 
in his  narrow  sphere  the  restless  and  intri- 
guing temper  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
the  world,  and  which  now  showed  itself  so 
engrained  in  his  constitution,  as  to  lead  hiru 
on  to  the  unworthy  species  of  warfare 
which  we  have  just  described.  But  the  lof 
tiesl  and  proudest  beings  of  mere  humani 
ty  are  like  the  image  which  the  .'\ssyrian 
monarch  beheld  in  his  dream, — blended  of 
various  metals,  uniting  that  which  is  vile 
with  those  which  are  most  precious;  that 
which  is  frail,  weak,  and  unsubstantial,  with 
what  is  most  perdurable  and  strong.  Napo- 
poleon,  like  many  an  Emperor  and  hero  be- 
fore him,  sunk  under  his  own  passions  after 
having  vanquished  nations,  and  became  in 
his  exile  the  prey  of  petty  spleen  which 
racked  him  almost  to  frenzy,  and  induced 
him  to  hazard  his  health,  or  perhaps  even 
to  throw  away  his  life,  rather  than  submit 
with  dignified  patience  to  that  which  hia 
misfortunes  had  rendered  unavoidable. 
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The  unpleasant  and  discreditable  disputes 
of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in 
the  last  chapter,  form,  unhappily,  the  most 
markeil  events  of  Napoleon's  latter  life. 
For  the  five  years  and  seven  months  that 
he  remained  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
few  circumstances  occurred  to  vary  the 
melancholy  tenor  of  his  life,  excepting 
those  which  aflecteJ  his  temper  or  his 
health.  Of  the  general  causes  influencing 
the  former  we  have  given  same  account ; 
the  latter  we  shall  hereafter  allude  to.  Our 
present  object  is  a  short  and  general  view 
uf  his  personal  and  domestic  habits,  while 
in  t'lis  melancholy  and  secluded  habitation. 
Napoleon's  life,  until  .his  health  began 
to  give  vvay,  was  of  the  most  regular  and 
monotonous  character.  Having  become  a 
very  iiulitrerent  sleeper,  perhaps  from  his 
custom  of  assigning  during  thr  active  part 
of  his  hfe  no  precise  time  for  repose, 
hi?;  hours  of  rising  were  uncertain,  depend- 
ing upon  the  rest  which  he  hail  enjoyed 
during  the  earlier  pari  of  the  night.  It  fol- 
lowed from  this  irregularity,  thai  during 
the  day  time  he  occ.Tsionaliy  fell  asleep, 
ft)r  a  few  minutes,  upon  his  couch  or  arm- 
ch.Vr.  At  times  his  fivourito  v.det-de- 
chamlire,  IVIarchand.  road  to  him  while  in 
bed  until  he  was  composed  to  rest,  the  best 
remedy ,  perhaps,  for  that  course  of  "  thick- 


coming  fancies,"  which  must  so  oft  have 
disturbed  the  repose  of  one  in  circumstan- 
ces so  singular  and  so  melancholy.  So  soon 
as  Napoleon  arose  from  bed,  he  either  began 
to  dictate  to  one  of  his  generals,  (Montho- 
lon or  (lourgaud  generally,)  and  placed 
upon  record  such  passages  of  his  remarka- 
ble life  as  ho  desired  to  preserve  ;  or,  if 
the  weather  and  his  inclinations  suited,  he 
went  out  for  an  hour  or  two  on  horseback. 
He  sometimes  breakfasted  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, sometimes  with  his  suite,  generally 
about  ton  o'clock,  and  almost  always  h  ia 
fourchette.  The  fore  part  of  the  day  he 
usually  devoted  to  reading,  or  dictating  to 
one  or  other  of  his  suite,  and  about  two  or 
three  o'clock  received  such  visiters  as  had 
permission  to  wait  upon  him.  An  airing  in 
the  carriage  or  on  horseback  u.sually  suc- 
ceeded to  this  species  of  levee,  on  which 
occasions  he  was  attended  by  all  his  suite. 
Their  horses,  supplied  from  the  Cape  of 
Ciood  Hope,  were  of  a  good  race  and  hand- 
some appearance.  On  returning  from  his 
airings,  he  again  resumed  the  book,  or 
caused  his  amanuensis  take  up  the  pen  uri- 
til  dinner  time,  which  was  about  eiglt 
o'clock  at  night.  He  preferred  plain  fond, 
and  eat  plentifully,  and  with  an  apparent  ap- 
petite. A  very  few  glasses  of  c'aret,  scarce 
amounting  to   an   English   pint  in  all,  and 
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chiefly  drank  during  the  time  of  dinner, 
contacted  his  meal.  Sometimes  he  drank 
cliampagne  ;  but  his  constitutional  sobriety 
was  such,  that  a  large  glass  ot'  that  more 
generous  wine  imnicdiattly  brought  a  de- 
giee  of  colour  to  his  cheek.  No  man  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a  less  degree  than 
Napoleon,  subject  to  the  influence  of  those 
appetites  which  man  has  in  common  with 
tiie  lower  range  of  nature.  He  never  took 
more  than  two  meals  a-day,  and  concluded 
each  with  a  small  cup  of  coffee.  After 
dinner,  chess,  cards,  a  volume  of  light  liter- 
ature, read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  his  suite, 
or  general  conversation,  in.  which  the  ladies 
of  his  suite  occasionally  joined,  served  to 
consume  the  evening  till  ten  or  eleven, 
about  which  time  he  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  went  immediately  to  bed. 

We  may  add  to  this  brief  account  of  Na- 
poleon's domestic  habits,  that  he  was  very 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  He 
usually  appeared  in  the  morning  in  a  white 
night-gown,  with  loose  trowsers  and  stock- 
ings joined  in  one,  a  checiuercd  red  Madras 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  his  shirt 
collar  open.  When  dressed,  he  wore  a 
green  uniform,  very  plainly  made,  and  with- 
out ornament,  similar  to  that  which  by  its 
simplicity  used  to  mark  the  Sovereign 
among  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  white  waistcoat,  and  white  or  nankeen 
breeches,  with  silk  stockings,  and  shoes 
with  gold  buckles,  a  black  stock,  a  triangu- 
lar cocked  hat,  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  caricatures,  with  a  very  small  tri-col- 
oured  cockade.  He  usually  wore,  whe.i  in 
full  dress,  the- riband  and  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Suh  were  the  personal  habits  of  Napo- 
leon, on  which  there  is  little  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  dwell,  after  it  has  once  leceived 
the  general  idea.  The  circumstance  of  the 
large  portion  of  his  time  employed  in  dic- 
tation alone  interests  our  curiosity,  and 
makes  us  anxious  to  know  with  what  he 
could  have  found  means  to  occupy  so  many 
pages,  and  so  many  hours.  The  fragments 
apon  military  subjects,  dictated  from  time 
to  time  to  Generals  Gourgaud  and  Montho- 
lon,  are  not  voluminous  enough  to  account 
for  the  leisure  e.^jpended  in  this  manner; 
and  even  when  we  add  to  them  the  number 
of  pamphlets  and  works  issuing  from  St. 
Helena,  we  shall  still  find  room  to  suppose, 
either  that  manuscripts  remain  which  have 
not  yet  seen  the  light,  or  that  Napoleon 
was  a  slow  composer,  and  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  his  language.  The  last  conjecture 
t>eems  most  probable,  the  French  aie  par- 
ticularly scrupulous  in  the  punctilios  of 
composition,  and  Napoleon,  emperor  as  he 
had  been,  must  have  known  that  he  would 
receive  no  mercy  from  the  critics  upon 
that  particular. 

The  avowed  works  themselves,  fragments 
as  they  are,  are  extremely  interesting  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  those  in  which 
the  campaigns  of  Italy  are  described,  con- 
tain many  mti»t  invaluable  lessons  on  the 
«rt  of  war.  Their  political  value  is  by  no 
means  so  considerable.  Gourgaud  seems  to 
have  formed   a  true  estimation   of  them, 


when,  in  answer  to  Baron  Sturmcr's  inqui- 
ries  whether  Napoleon  was  writing  his 
history,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : — •'  Ha 
writes  disjointed  fragments,  which  he  will 
never  finish.  When  asked  why  he  will  not 
put  history  in  possession  of  the  exact  fact 
lie  answers  it  is  better  to  leave  something 
to  be  guessed  than  to  tell  too  much.  It 
would  also  seem,  that  not  considering  his 
extraordinary  destinies  as  entirely  accom- 
plished, he  is  unwilling  to  detail  plana 
which  have  not  been  executed,  and  which 
he  may  one  day  resume  with  more  suc- 
cess." To  these  reasons  for  leaving  blanks 
and  imperfections  in  his  proposed  history, 
should  be  added  the  danger  which  a  faithful 
and  unreserved  narrative  must  have  entail- 
ed upon  many  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes 
from  which  he  was  lifting  the  veil.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  Napoleon  seems  svs- 
tematioolly  to  have  painted  his  enemies, 
more  especially  such  as  had  been  once  his 
adherents,  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and 
particularly  in  such  as  seemed  likely  to 
render  them  most  obnoxious  to  the  ruling 
powers;  but  the  same  principle  induced 
him  to  spare  his  friends,  and  to  afl'ord  no 
handle  against  them  for  their  past  efforts  in 
his  favour,  and  no  motive  for  taking  from 
them  the  power  of  rendering  him  farther 
service,  if  they  should  be  in  a  capacity  to 
do  so. 

These  considerations  operated  as  a  check 
upon  the  pen  of  the  historian  ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  no  man  who  has  writtek 
so  much  of  his  own  life,  and  that  consist- 
in2  of  such  singular  and  important  events, 
has  told  so  little  of  himself  which  was  not 
known  before  from  other  sources.  But  the 
present  is  not  the  less  valuable  ;  for  there  is 
sometimes  as  much  information  derived 
from  the  silence  as  from  the  assertions  of 
him  who  aspires  to  be  his  own  biographer ; 
and  an  apology  for,  or  vindication  of,  the 
course  of  a  remarkable  life,  however  par- 
tially written,  perhaps  conveys  the  n>ost 
information  to  the  reader,  next  to  that  can- 
did confession  of  faults  and  errors,  which  is 
so  very  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  autobiog 
raphy. 

Napoleon's  Memoirs,  together  with  the 
(labour  apparently  bestowed  upon  his  con 
troversial  pamphlets  written  against  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
most  important  part  of  his  occupation  whilst 
at  St.  Helena,  and  probably  also  of  his 
amusement.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  sickness  and  calamity  he  coiiid  ap- 
fily  himself  to  study,  even  if  his  youth  had 
furnished  him  with  more  stores  to  work  up 
on.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his  whole 
education  had  been  received  at  the  milita- 
ry school  of  Brienne,  where  indeed  he  dis- 
played a  strong  taste  for  the  sciences.  But 
the  studies  of  mathematics  and  algebra 
were  so  early  connected  and  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  the  military  purposes  in 
which  he  employed  them,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  retained  any  relish 
fi)r  prosecuting  his  scientific  pursuits  in  the 
character  of  an  inquirer  into  abstract  truths. 
The  practical  results  had  been  so  long  his 
object,  that  he  ceised  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
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the  theoretical  means,  when  there  was  no 
sie^e  to  be  formed,  no  complicated  ma- 
noeuvres to  be  arranged,  no  great  military 
purpose  to  be  gained  by  the  display  of  his 
skill, — but  when  all  was  to  begin  and  end 
with  the  discussion  of  a  problem. 

That  Napoleon  had  a  natural  turn  for 
belles  lettres  is  unquestionable  ;  but  his 
leisure  never  permitted  hun  to  cultivate  it 
or  to  refine  his  taste  or  judgment  on  such 
subjects.  The  recommendation,  which,  in 
yiS'i,  described  him  as  fit  to  be  sent  to  the 
military  School  at  Paris,  observes,  that  he 
is  tolerably  acquainted  with  history  and  ge- 
ography, but  rather  deficient  in  polite  ac- 
complishments, and  in  the  Latin  language. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  re- 
giment of  La  Fere,  and  thus  ended  all  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  regular  educa- 
tion. He  read,  however,  very  extensively, 
but,  like  all  young  persons,  with  little  dis- 
crimination, and  more  to  amuse  himself 
than  for  tlie  purpose  of  instruction.  Before 
he  had  arrived  at  that  more  advanced  peri- 
od when  youth  of  such  talent  as  his,  and  es- 
pecially when  gifted  with  such  a  powerful 
memory,  usually  think  of  arranging  and 
classifying  the  information  wjiich  they  have 
collected  during  their  earlier  course  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  the  tumults  of  Corsica, 
and  subsequently  the  siege  of  Toulon,  car- 
ried him  into  those  scenes  of  war  and  bu- 
siness which  were  his  element  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  down  to  the  period  we 
iiow  speak  of. 

Ths  want  of  information  which  we  have 
noticed,  he  supplied,  as  most  able  men  do, 
by  the  assistance  derived  from  conversing 
with  persons  possessing  knowledge,  and 
capable  of  communicating  it.  No  one  was 
ever  more  dexterous  than  Napoleon  at  ex- 
tracting from  individuals  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  each  was  best  qualified  to 
impart ;  and  in  many  cases,  while  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  he  contrived  to  conceal  his 
own  ignorance,  even  of  that  which  he  was 
anxiously  wishing  to  know.  But  although 
in  this  manner  he  might  acquire  facts  and 
results,  it  was  impossible  to  make  himself 
master,  on  such  easy  terms,  of  general  prin- 
otples,  and  the  connexion  betwixt  them  and 
the  conclusions  which  they  lead  to. 

It  was  no  less  certain,  that  though  in  this 
manner  Napoleon  could  obtain  by  discours- 
ing with  othe  "s  the  insulated  portions  of  in- 
formation which  he  was  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring, and  though  the  knowledge  so  ac- 
quired bcrved  his  immediate  purpose  in  pub- 
lic life,  these  were  not  habits  which  could 
induce  him  to  resume  those  lighter  sub- 
jects of  study  so  interesting  and  delightful 
in  youth,  but  which  an  advanced  age  is  un- 
willing fo  undertake,  and  slow  to  profit  by. 
I'.ehad,  therefore,  never  corrected  his  taste 
in  the  belles  lettres,  but  retained  his  ad- 
miration for  Ossian,  and  other  books  which 
had  fascinated  his  early  attention.  The 
declamatory  tone,  redundancy  of  expres- 
sion, and  exaggerated  character,  of  the  po- 
etry ascribed  to  the  Celtic  Bard,  suit  the 
tiiste  of  very  young  persons  ;  but  Napoleon 
continued  to  retain  his  relish  for  them  to 
(be  end  of  his  life  ;  and,  in  some  of  his 


I  proclamations  and  bulletins,  we  can  tracp 
I  the  hyperbolical  and  bombastic  exores- 
sions  which  pass  upon  us  in  youth  fo?  the 
sublime,  but  are  rejected  as  taste  and  rea- 
on  become  refined  and  improved.  There 
was  indeed  this  apology  for  Napoleon's  lin- 
gering fondness  for  Ossian,  that  the  Italian 
translation,  by  Ca;sarotti,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Tus- 
can language.  The  work  was  almost  con- 
stantly beside  him. 

Historical, philosophical, or  moral  works, 
seem  more  rarely  to  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  amusements  of  Longwood.  \Ve 
have,  indeed,  been  informed,  that  the  only 
books  of  this  description  for  which  Napo- 
leon showed  a  decided  partiality,  were  tliose 
ofMachiavel  and  Montesquieu,  wliich  he 
did  not  perhaps  consider  as  fit  themes  of 
public  recitation  ;  Tacitus  who  holds  the 
mirror  so  close  to  the  features  of  sove- 
reigns, he  is  said  always  to  have  held  in 
aversion,  and  seldom  to  have  mentioned 
without  terms  of  censure  ordiilike.  Thus 
will  the  patient  sometimes  loathe  the  sight 
of  the  most  wholesome  medicine.  The 
French  novels  of  the  day  were  sometimes 
tried  as  a  resource  ;  but  the  habits  of  order 
and  decency  which  Napoleon  observed, 
rendered  their  levities  and  indelicacies  un- 
fitted for  such  society. 

Tliere  remained  another  department  of 
literature,  from  which  the  party  at  Long- 
wood  derived  frequent  resources.  The  dra- 
ma occupied  a  considerable  part  of  those 
readings  with  which  Napoleon  used  to  wile 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  his  imprisonment. 
This  was  an  indication  that  he  still  retain- 
ed the  national  taste  of  France  where  few 
neglect  to  attend  the  spectacle,  in  one  form 
or  another,  during  the  space  betwixt  dinner 
and  the  reunion  of  society  in  the  evening. 
Next  to  seeing  his  ancient  favourite  Talma, 
was  to  Napoleon  the  reading  some  of  those 
chef-d'cEUvres  to  which  he  had  seen  and 
heard  him  give  life  aud  personification.  He 
is  himself  said  to  have  read  with  taste  and 
cfl^ect,  which  agrees  with  the  traditions 
that  represent  him  as  having  been  early 
attached  to  theatrical  representations.  It 
was  in  the  discussions  following  these  read- 
ings, which  Las  Cases  has  preserved  with 
so  much  zeal,  that  Buonaparte  displ.ayed 
his  powers  of  conversation,  and  expressed 
his  peculiar  habits  and  opinions. 

Corneille  and  Racine  stood  much  higher 
in  his  estimation  than  Voltaire.  .  There 
seems  a  good  reason  for  this.  They  wrote 
their  immortal  works  for  the  meridian  of  a 
court,  and  at  the  command  of  the  most 
monarchical  of  monarchs,  Louis  XIV. 
I  heir  productions,  therefore,  contain  noth- 
ing that  can  wound  the  ear  of  the  most  sen 
sitivc  sovereign.  In  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's phrase,  they  "  have  no  offence  in 
them." 

With  Voltaire  it  is  different.  The  strong 
and  searching  spirit  which  afterwards  caus- 
ed the  French  Revolution,  was  abroad  at 
his  time,  and  thoujih  unaware  of  theexteiit 
to  which  it  might  lead,  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney  was  not  the  less  its  proselyte.  There 
were  many  passages,  therefore,  in  his  works 
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which  could  not  but  be  instantly  applied  to 
ttie  changes  and  convulsions  ot'  the  period 
durin;;  which  IVapolcon  iiad  lived,  to  the 
despotic  character  of  his  government,  and 
to  the  plans  of  treedoni  which  had  sunk 
under  the  influence  of  his  sword.  On  this 
account  Voltaire,  whose  composition  recall- 
ed painful  comparisons  and  recollections, 
was  no  favourite  with  Napoleon.  Tlie  Ma- 
homet of  that  author  he  particularly  dislik- 
etl,  avowing,  at  tlie  same  time,  his  respect 
for  the  Oriental  impostor,  whom  he  accus- 
ed the  poet  of  traducing  and  misrepresent- 
ing. Perhaps  ho  secretly  acknowledged  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  his 
own  career  and  that  of  the  youthful  camel- 
(lr>ver,  who,  rising  from  a  mean  origin  in 
his  native  tribe,  became  at  once  the  con- 
queror and  the  legislator  of  so  many  nations. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  remembered  his  own  proc- 
lamations while  in  Egypt,  in  the  assumed 
character  of  a  Moslem,  which  he  was  wont 
to  term  by  the  true  phrase  of  Charlatane- 
rie.  but  adding  that  it  was  Charlatanerie  of 
fi  high  and  elevated  character. 

The  character  of  (?;Esar  was  another 
which  Napoleon  always  strove  to  vindicate. 
The  French  (General  could  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  Roman  leader,  who,  like  himself, 
having  at  first  risen  into  notice  by  his  vic- 
tories over  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  had, 
also  like  himself,  ended  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  an- 
cient Rome,  by  reducing  boih  parties  equal- 
ly under  his  own  absolute  dominion;  who 
would  have  proclaimed  himself  their  Sove- 
reign even  by  the  proscribed  title  of  King, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  conspiracy; 
and  who,  when  he  had  conquered  his  coun- 
try, thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  e.vtend- 
ing  an  empire,  already  mucli  too  large,  over 
the  distant  regions  of  Scythia  and  Parthia. 
'I"he  points  of  personal  difference,  indeed, 
were  considerable  ;  for  neither  did  Napo- 
leon indulge  in  the  gross  debauchery  and 
sensuality  imputed  to  Ca-sar,  nor  can  we 
2'.tribiile  to  him  the  Roman's  powers  as  an 
author,  or  the  gentle  and  forgiving  charac- 
ter %vhich  distinguished  him  as  a  man. 

Yet,  although  Napoleon  had  something 
viHdictive  in  his  temper,  which  he  some- 
times indulged  when  Cajsar  would  have 
scorned  to  do  so,  his  intercourse  with  his 
fumiliar  friends  was  of  a  character  the  most 
amiable,  ll  is  true,  indeed,  that,  determin- 
ed, as  he  expressed  himself,  to  be  Emperor 
within  Longwood  and  its  little  demesne,  he 
e.^aclod  from  his  followers  the  same  marks 
<if  severe  etiquette  which  distinguished  the 
Ciiurt  of  the  Tuillerics  ;  yet,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  permitted  them  to  carry  their 
freedom  in  disputing  his  sentiments,  or  re- 
plying to  his  arguments,  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  decorum.  He  seemed 
to  nuke  a  distinction  between  their  duty 
towards  him  as  subjects,  and  their  privileg- 
es as  friends.  All  remained  uncovered  and 
standing  in  his  presence,  and  even  the  per- 
Bon  who  played  at  chcHS  with  him  some- 
times continued  for  hours  without  sitting 
d'jwn.  Put  their  verbal  intercourse  of  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  was  that  of  free  men, 
converiiiDg  with  a  superior  indeed,  but  not 


with  a  despot.  Captain  Maitland  mcnlioiis 
a  dispute  betwixt  Napoleon  and  General 
Berlrand.  The  latter  had  adopted  a  ridic- 
ulous idea  that  jCoO,000  a-ycar,  or  some 
such  extravagant  sum,  was  spent  in  main- 
taining the  crounds  and  establishment  at 
Blenheim.  Napoleon's  turn  for  calculation 
easily  detected  the  improbability.  Bertrand 
insisted  upon  his  assertion,  on  which  Buo- 
naparte said,  with  quickness,  "  Bah  !  c'eit 
impossible." — "  Oh  I"  said  Bertrand,  much 
offended,  "  if  you- are  to  reply  in  that  man- 
ner, there  is  an  end  of  all  argument  ;'•'  and 
for  some  time  would  not  fonvcrse  with 
him.  Buonaparte,  so  far  from  taking  um- 
brage, did  all  he  could  to  soothe  him  and 
restore  him  to  good  humour,  v^hich  was  not 
very  difficult  to  eil'tct. 

I^ut  although  Napoleon  tolerated  free- 
doms of  this  kind  to  a  considcable  extent, 
yet  he  still  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  royal 
privilege  of  starting  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, and  conducting  it  as  lie  should  think 
proper;  so  that,  in  some  respects,  it  seem- 
ed that,  having  lost,  all  the  substantial  en- 
joyment of  power,  he  had  become  more  at- 
tached than  ever  to  the  observance  of  it* 
monotonous,  wearisome,  unprofitable  cere- 
monial. Yet  there  might  be  a  reason  for 
this,  besides  the  gratification  of  his  own 
pertinacious  temper.  The  gentlemen  who 
inhabited  Longwood  had  followed  him  from 
the  purest  motives,  and  there  v.as  no  re\ 
son  to  suppose  that  their  purpose  would 
waver,  or  their  respect  diniinish.  Still 
their  mutual  situation  comiielled  the  de 
posed  Sovereign,  and  his  late  subjects,  in'o 
such  close  familiarity,  as  might  pi^rhaps  bo- 
get,  if  not  contempt,  at  least  an  inconveh- 
lent  degree  of  freedom  betwixt  the  pa'tiea, 
the  very  possibility  of  which  it  might  be  m 
well  to  exclude  by  a  strict  barrier  of  eti- 
quette. 

We  return  to  Napoleon's  liabits  of  amus«- 
ment.  Music  was  not  one  of  the  number. 
Thojigh  born  an  Italian,  and  possessing 
something  of  a  musical  car,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hum  a 
,6ong,  it  was  probably  entirely  without  cul- 
tivation. He  appears  to  have  had  none  of 
the  fanaticism  for  music  which  character- 
izes the  Italians  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  Italy  he  put  a  stop  to  the  cruel  methods 
which  had  been  used  in  that  country  to 
complete  their  concerts. 

Neither  was  Napoleon,  as  we  have  heard 
Denon  reluctantly  admit,  a  judge  or  an  aa- 
mirer  of  painting.  He  had  some  pretence 
to  understand  sculpture  ;  and  there  was  one 
painting  in  the  Musa-um,  before  which  he 
used  to  pause,  terming  it  his  own  ;  nor 
would  he  permit  it  to  be  ransomed  for  a 
very  large  sum  liy  its  proprietor  the  Duke 
of  Modena.*  But  he  valued  it,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  merit,  though  a  master-piece 
of  art.  but  because  he  had  himself  been  tha 
means  of  securing  it  to  the  Museum  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  The  other  paintings  in  that 
inim'-nse  collection,  however  great  their 
excellence,  he  seldom  paid  much  attention 
to.     He  also  shocked  admirers  of  pain»i»i« 
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by  the  contempt  he  showed  for  the  durabil- 
ity of  the  art.  Being  i.-ifciniied  that  a  first- 
rute  picture  would  not  last  above  five  or 
six  hundred  years,  he  e.vclaimed,  "  Bah  !  a 
fine  immortality  !"  Yet  by  using  Denon's 
advice,  and  that  of  other  syavans,  Napo- 
leon sustained  a  high  reputation  as  an 
encourager  of  the  arts.  His  medals  have 
oeen  particularly  and  deservedly  admired. 

In  respect  of  personal  exercise  at  St. 
Helena,  he  walked  occasionally,  and  while 
Btrong,  did  not  shun  steep,  rough,  and  dan- 
gerous paths.  But  although  there  is  son.e 
game  on  the  island,  he  did  not  avail  liim- 
self  of  the  p'easure  of  shooting.  It  does 
not  indeed  appear  that  he  was  ever  much 
attached  to  field  sports,  although,  when 
Emperor,  he  replaced  the  hunting  estab- 
lishment upon  a  scale  still  more  magnifi- 
cent, as  well  as  better  regulated,  than  for- 
merly. It  is  supposed  he  partook  of  this 
princely  pastime,  as  it  has  been  called, 
rather  out  of  a  love  of  magnificent  display 
than  any  real  attachment  to  the  sport.  We 
may  here  mention,  in  his  own  words,  the 
danger  in  which  he  was  once  placed  at  a 
boar  hunt.  The  picture  will  remind  tiie 
amateur  of  the  pieces  of  Rubens  and 
Schneider. 

"  Upon  one  occasion  at  Marli,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  at  a  boar-hunt,  I  kept  my  ground 
with  Soult  and  Berlhier  against  three  enor- 
mous wild  boars,  who  charged  us  up  to  the 
bayonet's  point.  All  the  hunting  party  ded  : 
'twas  a  complete  military  rout.  We  killed 
*he  three  animals  dead  ;  but  I  had  a  sciatch 
from  mine,  and  had  nigh  lost  my  finger" 
(on  which  a  deep  scar  was  still  visible). 
"  But  the  jest  was  to  see  the  numbers  of 
men,  surrounded  with  their  dogs,  conceal- 
ing themselves  behind  the  three  heroes,  and 
crying  at  top  of  their  throats — 'to  the  Em- 
peror's assistance  !  save  the  Emperor  !  help 
the  Emperor  !' — and  so  forth  ;  but  not  cne 
coming  forward.'' 

While  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
ercises, we  may  mention  another  danger 
which  he  incurred  by  following  an  amuse- 
ment more  common  in  England  than  in 
France.  He  chose  at  one  time  to  under- 
take the  task  of  driving  a  carriage,  which 
he  overturned,  and  had  a  severe  and  dan- 
gerous fall.  Josephine  and  others  were  in 
the  vehicle.  The  Englisli  reader  cannot 
fail  to  recollect  that  a  similar  accident  liap- 
pened  to  Cromwell,  who,  because,  as  the 
historian  says,  he  could  manage  three  na- 
tions, took  upon  him  to  suppose  that  he 
could  drive  six  fiery  horses,  of  which  he 
had  just  received  a  present;  and,  being  as 
unsuccessful  as  Napoleon  in  later  days, 
overturned  the  carriage,  to  the  greatdamage 
of  the  Secretary  Tliurlow,  whom  he  had 
placed  inside,  and  to  his  own  double  risk, 
both  from  the  fiill,  anil  from  the  explosion  , 
of  a  pistol,  which  he  carried  privately  about 
his  person.  Buonaparte's  sole  observation 
was,  "  I  believe  every  man  should  confine 
himself  to  his  own  trade." 

The  chief  resource  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  was  society  and  conversation,  and 
those  held  chiefly  with  the  gentlemen  u\ 
his  own  suite.     This  need  not  have  been 


the  case,  had  he  been  able  in  the  present 
instance  to  command  that  temper  which 
had  not  failed  him  under  great  misfor- 
tunes, but  seemed  now  to  give  way  under 
a  series  of  petty  quarrels  and  mortifica- 
tions. 

The  Governor  and  the  staff  belonging  to 
him  were  of  course  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  Longwood,  by  the  terms  on  which 
Napoleon  stood  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
Tlie  officers  of  the  regiments  which  lay  in 
t'.e  island  might  most  probably  have  afford- 
ed some  well-informed  men,  who,  havng 
been  engaged  in  tlie  recent  war,  would  have 
occasionally  supplied  amusing  society  'o 
the  Bmperor  and  his  suite.  But  they  did 
not  in  general  frequent  Longwood.  Dr. 
O'lMoara  observes  lliat  the  Governor  had 
exerted  his  iiifiuence  to  prevent  the  officers 
from  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the 
French  ;  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  repels  a* 
a  calumny,  confuted  by  the  declarations  r> 
tlie  officers  of  tlie  53il  themselves.  But  ad 
raitting  that  no  intimations  were  used  of 
set  purpose  to  keep  asunder  the  British  of- 
ficers from  the  French  prisoners,  such  es- 
tratigement  naturally  followed  from  the  un- 
willingness of  military  men  to  go  where 
they  were  sure  to  hear  not  only  their  com- 
manding officer  for  the  time,  but  also  their 
country  and  its  ministers,  treated  wi*h  the 
grossest  expressions  of  disrespect,  while 
there  was  no  mode  of  calling  the  person 
who  used  them  either  to  account  or  to  ex- 
planation. 

The  rank  and  character  of  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  who  commanded  the  scpiadron 
upon  the  station,  set  him  above  the  fe  lings 
which  might  influence  inferior  officers, 
whether  of  the  army  or  navy.  He  visited 
Napoleon  frequently,  and  was  enlosizcd  by 
him  in  a  description,  which  (thou;;h  we, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  in  the 
features  of  Sir  Pulteney  those  of  an  hon- 
oured friend,  can  vouch  for  its  being  just,* 
may  have  been  painted  the  more  willingly, 
because  it  gave  the  artirt'an  opportunity  o*" 
discharging  his  spleen,  while  contrasting 
the  appearance  of  the  Admiral  with  that  of 
the  Governor,  in  a  manner  most  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  latter.  Nevertheless  we  tran- 
scribe it,  to  prove  th..t  Buonaparte  could 
occasionally  do  justice,  and  see  desert,  even 
in  a  Briton. 

"  He  said  he  had  seen  the  new  .\dmiral, 
'  Ah  !  there  is  a  man  with  a  countenance 
really  pleasing,  open,  frank,  and  sincere. 
There  is  the  fice  of  an  Englishman.  His 
countenance  bespeaks  liis  heart,  and  1  am 
sure  he  is  a  good  man  :  I  never  yet  beheld 
a  man  of  whom  I  so  immediately  formed  a 
good  opinion,  as  of  that  fine  soldier-like  old 
man.  He  carries  his  head  erect,  and  speaks 
out  openly  and  boldly  what  he  thinks,  with 
out  being  afraid  to  look  you  in  the  face  at 
the  time.  His  physiognomy  would  make 
every  person  desirous  of  a  further  acquain- 
tance, and  render  the  most  suspicious  con- 
fident in  him.'  " 

Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  was  also  much  re 
commended  to  Napoleon's  favourable  judg- 
ment by  the  circumstance  of  havinsr  noth- 
ing to  6.\i  with  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
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his  person,  and  possessing  the  power  nei- 
ther oi"  altering  or  abating  any  of  the  restric- 
tions he  complained  of.  He  was  fortunate, 
too,  in  being  able,  by  the  calmness  of  his 
temper,  to  turn  aside  the  violent  language 
of  Buonaparte,  without  either  granting  the 
justice  of  his  complairils,  or  giving  him  dis- 
pleasure by  direct  contradiction.  "  Does 
your  (iovernment  mean,"  said  Napoleon 
one  day  to  the  English  Admiral,  "  to  detain 
me  upon  this  rock  until  my  death's  day  ?"' — 
■'lam  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  answered  .Sir  I'ulte- 
ney,  '•  that  such  I  apprehend  is  their  pur- 
pose."— ''Then  the  term  of  my  life  will 
soon  arrive,"'  said  Napoleon.  "  I  hope  not, 
sir,"  answered  the  .\dn;'jal ;  "  I  hope  you 
will  survive  to  record  your  great  actions, 
which  are  so  numerous  that  the  task  will 
ensure  you  a  term  of  long  life."  Napoleon 
bowed,  and  was  gratified,  probnlily  both  as 
a  hero  and  as  an  author.  Nevertheless,  be- 
fore Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  left  the  island, 
and  while  he  v;as  endeavouring  to  justify 
the  governor  against  some  of  the  harsh  and 
extravagant  charges  in  which  Napoleon  was 
wont  to  indulge,  the  latter  began  to  appeal 
from  his  judgment  as  being  too  much  of  an 
Englishman  to  be  an  impartial  judge.  They 
parted,  however,  on  the  best  terms,  and  Na- 
poleon often  afterwards  expressed  the  plea- 
sure which  he  had  received  from  the  s  cie- 
ty  of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm. 

The  colonists  of  St  Helena  did  not,  it 
may  be  well  supposed,  furnish  many  indi- 
viduals, sufficiently  qualified,  by  rank  and 
education,  to  be  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  E.Kile.  They,  too,  lay  under  the 
same  awkward  circumstances,  which  pre- 
vented the  British  officers  from  holding  in- 
!ercourse  with  Longwood  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  Governor,  should  he  be  displeas- 
ed at  the  too  frequent  attentions  of  any  in- 
dividual, or  should  he  conceive  any  Suspi- 
cion arising  out  of  such  an  intercourse,  had 
the  power,  and,  i>i  the  opinion  of  the  colo- 
nists, might  not  want  the  inclination,  to 
make  his  resentment  severely  felt.  Mr. 
Balconib,  however,  who  held  the  situation 
of  purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  sometimes  visited  at 
Longwood.  The  general  intercourse  be- 
tween the  French  prisoners  and  the  colo- 
nists was  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
French  domestics,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  James  Town  as  often  as  they 
pleased,  and  whose  doing  so  could  infer  no 
disadvantageous  suspicions.  But  the  socie- 
ty of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the 
intercourse  with  James  Town,  although  un- 
questionably the  facility  of  foreign  commu- 
nication was  considerably  increased  to  the 
exiles.  Their  correspondence  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahia  ;  and  it  is 
certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  many 
letters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believ- 
ed to  have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving 
answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  acces- 
sion to  the  society  of  I,ongwood  might  have 
accrued,  from  the  residence  of  three  gen- 
tlemen of  rank,  two  of  them,  we  believe, 
bavins  ladies  and  a  family,  the  commission- 
ers of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.     But 


here  also  ceremonial  inlerposec  one  of 
those  bars,  which  are  effectual,  or  other 
wise,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  be- 
twixt whom  tliey  are  erected.  The  com 
missioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  re- 
quested to  be  presented  to  Napoleon.  Oc 
their  wish  being  announced,  he  perempto- 
rily declined  to  receive  them  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity,  disclaiming  the  right  which 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  to  interfere  w.-th 
and  countenance  the  custody  of  his  person. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commissioners,  find- 
ing their  public  function  disowned,  refused 
to  hold  any  communication  with  Longwood 
in  their  private  capacity  ;  and  thus  there 
were  excluded  from  this  solitary  spot  three 
persons,  whose  manners  and  habits,  as  •'or- 
eigners,  might  have  assorted  tolerably  with 
those  of  tue  Exile  and  his  attendants. 

The  society  of  St.  Helena  receives  a 
great  temporary  increase  at  the  seasons  when 
vessels  touch  there  on  their  way  to  India, 
or  on  their  return  to  Europe.  Of  course, 
every  officer  and  every  passenger  on  such 
occasions  was  desirous  to  see  a  person  so 
celebrated  as  Napoleon  ;  and  there  might 
sometimes  occur  individuals  among  them 
whom  he  too  might  have  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing. The  regulation  of  these  visits  to  Long- 
wood  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
parts  of  the  general  system  of  which  Na- 
poleon made  no  complaints.  He  had  a  nat- 
ural reluctance  to  gratify  the  idle  curiosity 
of  strangers,  and  the  regulations  protected 
him  effectually  against  their  intrusion.  Such 
persons  as  desired  to  wait  upon  Napoleon 
were  obliged  to  apply,  in  the  first  place  to 
the  Governor,  by  whom  their  names  were 
transmitted  to  General  Bertrand,  as  Grand 
Mareschal  of  the  household,  who  commu- 
nicated Napoleon's  reply,  if  f;ivourable,  and 
assigned  an  hour  at  which  he  was  to  receive 
their  visit. 

Upon  such  occasions,  Napoleon  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  the  etiquette  of  an 
Imperial  court  should  be  observed,  while 
the  visiters,  on  the  contrary,  were  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Governor  not  to  go  beyond 
the  civilities  due  lo  a  general  of  rank.  If, 
therefore,  as  sometimes  happened,  the  in- 
troduction took  place  in  the  open  air,  the 
French  part  of  the  company  attendant  on 
Buonaparte  remained  uncovered,  while  the 
English  replaced  their  hats  after  the  first 
salutation.  Napoleon  saw  the  incongruity 
of  this,  and  laid  his  orders  on  his  attendants 
to  imitate  the  English  in  this  particular 
point.  It  is  said,  that  they  did  not  obey 
without  scruples  and  murmurs. 

Those  visiters  who  were  admitted  to  pav 
their  respects  at  Longwood,  were  chiefly 
either  persons  of  distinguished  birth,  offi- 
cers of  rank  in  the  army  and  i.avy,  persons 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  (to  whom  he  was 
very  partial,)  or  travellers  from  foreign  re- 
gions, who  could  repay,  by  some  informa- 
tion, the  pleasure  which  they  received 
from  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  a 
man  so  distinguished.  Of  these  interviews 
some  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  them  have 
published  an  account;  and  the  memoranda 
of  others  we  have  seen  in  manuscript.  All 
agree  in  extolling  the  extreme  good  grace 
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propriety,  and  appearance  of  benevolence, 
with  which  Napoleon  clothed  himself 
whilst  holding  these  levees;  and  which 
Bcarce  left  the  spectators  permission  to 
believe  that,  when  surprised  by  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, or  when  choosing  to  assume  one  for 
the  purpose  of  elTect,  he  could  appear  the 
rude,  abrupt,  and  savage  despot,  which  oth- 
er accounts  described  him.  His  questions 
were  uniformly  introduced  with  great  tact, 
so  as  to  put  the  person  interrogated  at  his 
ease,  by  leading  to  some  subject  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  induced  him  to  produce  any  stock  of 
new  or  curious  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. 

The  Journal  of  Captain  Basil  Hall  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  well-known  by  his  character 
both  in  his  profession  and  in  literature, 
atfords  a  pleasing  example  of  what  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  express,  and  displays 
at  the  same  time  the  powerful  extent  of 
Buonaparte's  memory.  He  recognized  the 
name  of  Captain  Hall  instantly,  from  hav- 
ing seen  his  father,  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart., 
when  he  was  at  the  Military  Academy  of 
Brienne,  to  which  visit  Sir  James  had  been 
led  by  the  love  of  science,,  by  which  he 
was  always  distinguished.  Buonaparte  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  recollecting  a  pri- 
vate indiviiual,  after  the  intervention  of 
such  momentous  events  as  he  had  himself 
been  concerned  in.  "  It  is  not,"  he  said, 
"  surprising.  Your  father  was  the  first 
Englishman  that  I  ever  saw;  and  I  have 
recollected  him  all  my  life  on  that  accohnt." 
He  was  afterwards  minute  in  his  inquiries 
respecting  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg, 
of  which  Sir  James  Hall  was  long  Presi- 
dent. He  then  came  to  the  very  interest- 
ing subject  of  the  newly-discovered  island 
of  Loo-Choo;  and  Captain  Hall  gives  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  interrogations 
which  he  underwent,  which  we  will  not 
riik  spoiling  by  an  attempt  at  condens- 
ing it. 

•'  Having  settled  where  the  island  lay, 
he  cross-questioned  me  about  the  inhabi- 
tants with  a  clos(;nes3 — I  may  call  it  a  se- 
verity of  investigation — which  far  exceeds 
everything  I  have  met  with  in  any  other  in- 
stance. His  questions  were  not  by  any 
means  put  at  random,  but  each  one  had 
some  definite  reference  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  or  was  about  to  follow.  1  felt  in 
a  s.iort  time  so  completely  exposed  to  his 
view,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
iiave  concealed  or  qualified  the  smallest 
particular.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  rapidity 
of  his  apprehenf'on  of  the  subjects  which 
interested  him,  and  the  astonishing  ease 
with  which  he  arranged  and  generalized 
the  few  poin's  of  information  I  gave  him, 
that  he  sometimes  outstripped  my  narra- 
tive, saw  the  conclusion  I  was  coming  to 
before  I  spoke  it,  and  fai  'ly  robbed  rae  of 
my  story. 

■'  .Several  circumstances,  however,  re- 
specting the  Loo-Choo  people,  surprised 
even  him  a  good  deal  ;  and  I  had  the  satis- 
fiction  of  seeing  him  more  than  once  com- 
pletely perplexed,  and  unable  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  which  I   related.     No- 


thing struck  him  so  much  as  their  having 
no  arms.  '  Point  d'armes  1'  he  exclaimed, 
'  c'est  a.  dire  point  de  canons — ils  out  des 
fusils?'  Not  even  muskets,  I  replied. 
'  Eh  bien  done — des  lances,  ou,  au  moins, 
des  arcs  et  ^es  Heches  ?'  I  told  him  they 
had  neither  one  nor  other.  '  Ni  poignards  V 
cried  he,  with  increasing  vehemence.  No, 
none.  'Mais  I'  said  Buonaparte,  clenching 
his  fist,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitxh, 
'  Mais  !  sans  armes,  comment  se  bat-on  V 

"  I  could  only  reply,  that  as  far  as  we 
had  been  able  to  discover,  they  had  never 
had  any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of 
internal  and  external  peace.  '  No  wars  !' 
cried  he,  with  a  .""cornful  and  incredulous 
expression,  as  if  the  existence  of  any  peo- 
ple under  the  sun  without  wars  was  a  mon- 
strous anomaly. 

"  In  like  manner,  but  without  being  so 
much  moved,  he  seemed  to  discredit  the 
account  I  gave  him  of  their  having  no 
money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
our  silver  or  gold  coins.  After  hearing 
these  facts  stated,  he  mused  for  some  time, 
muttering  to  himself,  in  a  low  tone,  '  Not 
know  the  use  of  money — are  careless  about 
gold  and  silver.'  Then  looking  up,  he 
asked,  sharply,  '  How  then  did  you  con- 
trive to  pay  these  strangest  of  all  people 
for  the  bullocks  and  other  good  things 
whicli  they  seem  to  have  sent  on  board  in 
such  quantities  ?'  When  I  informed  him 
that  we  could  not  prevail  upon  the  people 
of  Loo-Choo  to  receive  payment  of  any 
kind,  he  expressed  great  surprise  at  their 
liberality,  and  made  me  repeat  to  him 
twice,  the  list  of  things  with  which  we 
were  supplied  by  these  Jaospitable  island- 
ers." 

The  conversation  proceeded  with  equal 
spirit,  in  which  it  is  singular  to  remark  the 
acuteness  of  Napoleon,  in  seizing  upon  the 
most  remarkable  an-d  interesting  facts,  not- 
withstanding the  hurry  of  a  casual  ctnver- 
sation.  The  low  state  of  the  priesthood  in 
Loo-Choo  was  a  subject  which  he  dwelt  on 
without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  explan- 
ation. Captain  Hall  illustrated  the  igno- 
rance of  tlie  people  of  Loo-Choo  with 
respect  to  all  the  world,  save  Japan  and 
China,  by  saying  they  knew  nothing  of 
Europe  at  all — knew  nothing  of  Franco  and 
England — and  never  had  even  heard  of  his 
Majesty  ;  at  which  last  proof  of  their  abso- 
lute seclusion  from  the  world.  Napoleon 
laughed  heartily.  During  the  whole  inter- 
view, Napoleon  waited  with  the  utmost 
patience  until  his  questions  were  replied 
to,  inquired  with  earnestness  into  every 
subject  of  interest,  and  made  naturally  a 
most  favourable  impression  on  his  visiter. 

"  Buonaparte,"  says  the  acute  traveller, 
"struck  me  as  diiTering  cou^^idcrablv  from 
the  pictures  and  busts  I  had  seen  of  him. 
His  face  and  figure  looked  mucji  broader 
and  more  square,  larger,  indeed,  in  every 
way,  than  anv  representation  I  had  met 
with.  His  corpulency,  at  this  time  univer- 
sally reported  to  be  'excessive,  was  by  no 
means  remarkable.  His  flesii  looked,  on 
the  contrary,  firm  and  muscular.  There 
was  not   the  least  trace  of  colour  in  hit 
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check-s ;  in  fact,  his  skin  was  more  like 
marble  than  ordinary  flesh.  Not  the  small- 
est trace  of  a  wrinkle  was  discernable  on 
his  brow,  nor  an  approach  to  a  furrow  on 
any  part  of  his  countenance.  His  health 
and  spirits,  judging  from  appearances,  were 
excellent;  though  at  this  period  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  in  England,  that  lie  was  fast 
sinking  under  a  compliciiiion  of  diseases, 
and  that  his  spirits  were  eiitireiy  gone. 
His  manner  of  speaking  was  rather  blow 
than  otherwise,  and  perfectly  distinct :  he 
waited  with  great  patience  and  kindness 
for  my  answers  to  his  questions,  and  a  re- 
ference to  Count  Bertrand  was  necessary 
only  once  during  the  whole  conversation. 
The  brilliant  and  sometimes  dazzling  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  could  not  be  overlook- 
ed. It  was  not,  however,  a  permanent  lus- 
tre, for  it  was  only  remarkable  when  he 
was  excited  by  some  pnint  of  particular  in- 
terest. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  ex- 
[iression  of  more  entire  mildness,  I  may 
almost  call  it  of  benignity  and  kindliness, 
than  that  which  played  over  his  features 
during  the  whole  interview.  If,  therefore, 
he  were  at  this  time  out  of  health  and  in 
low  spirits,  his  power  of  self-command 
must  have  been  even  more  extraordinary 
lh?in  is  generally  supposed  ;  for  his  whole 
deportment,  his  conversation,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  indicated  a 
frame  in  perfect  health  and  a  mind  at  ease." 

The  date  of  this  meeting  was  13th  Au- 
gust 1817. 

In  the  above  interview.  Buonaparte  play- 
ed a  natural  part.  Upon  another  remarka- 
ble occasion,  1st  July  1817,  when  he  re- 
ceived Lord  Amherst  and  the  gentlemen 
composing  and  attached  to  the  embassy, 
then  returning  from  Cl.ina,  his  behaviour 
and  conversation  were  of  a  much  more 
studied,  constrained,  and  empirical  c-liarac- 
ler.  He  had  obviously  a  part  to  play,  a 
statement  to  make,  and  propositions  to  an- 
nounce, not  certainly  with  the  view  that 
the  seed  which  he  sowed  might  fall  into 
barren  ground,  but  that  it  might  be  retained, 
gathered  up,  and  carried  back  to  Britain, 
there  to  take  roof  in  public  credulity,  and 
bear  fruit  seven-fold.  He  rushed  at  once 
into  a  tide  of  politics,  declaring  that  the 
Russian  ascendency  was  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  Europe;  yet,  in  the  same  moment, 
proclaimed  the  French  and  EriL^lish  to  be 
the  only  effective  troops  deserving  notice 
for  their  discipline  and  moral  qualities. 
Presently  after,  he  struck  the  English  out 
of  the  field  on  account  of  the  sinallness  of 
the  army,  and  i.nsisted  that,  by  trusting  to 
our  military  forces,  we  were  endangering 
our  naval  ascendency  He  then  entered 
upon  a  favourite  topic — the  extreme  negli- 
gence of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  failing  to 
stipulate,  or  rather  extort,  a  commercial 
treaty  from  France,  and  to  wring  out  of 
Portugal  reimbursement  of  our  expenses. 
He  seemed  to  consider  this  as  sacrilicing 
the  int'.Test  and  welfare  of  his  country, 
and  stated  it  as  such  with  a  confidence 
which  was  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
bearers  that  he  was  completely  serious  in 
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the    extravagant   doctrines   which   he   ao- 
nounced. 

He  failed,  of  course,  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  Lord  Amherst,  or  on  Mr.  Henry 
Ellis,  third  commissioner  of  the  embassy,  to 
whom  a  large  portion  of  this  violent  tirade 
was  addressed,  and  who  has  permitted  us 
to  have  the  perusal  of  his  private  journal, 
which  is  much  more  full  on  the  subject  of 
this  interview  than  the  account  given  in  the 
printed  narrative  of  the  embassy  which  ap 
pcared  in  1817.'' 

Having  stated  Lord  Castlereagh's  sup 
posed  errors  towards  the  state,  iVapokon 
was  not  silent  upon  his  own  injuries.  It 
was  chiefly  in  his  conversation  with  Lord 
.\mlierst  that  he  dwelt  with  great  bitterness 
on  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  conduct  to  him  iu 
various  respects  ;  but  totally  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  conviction  whicli  he  aimed  at. 
It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  ambas- 
sador and  liis  attendants,  that  there  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  prisoner  of  iinjxjrtaiice  upo.T 
whose  personal  liberty  fewer  actual  re- 
straints li.ad  been  imposed,  than  on  that  of 
the  late  Sovereign  of  I'rance.  Mr.  EIUb, 
after  personal  inspection,  was  induced  to 
regard  his  complaints  concerning  provision* 
and  wine  as  totally  undeserving  of  consid- 
eration, and  to  regret  that  real  or  pretended 
anger  should  have  induced  so  great  a  man 
to  countenance  such  petty  misrepresenta- 
tions. Tiie  house  at  Longwood,  considered 
as  a  residence  for  a  sovereign,  Mr.  Ellis 
allowed  to  be  small  and  inadeciuate  ;  bot, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  the  resi 
dence  of  a  person  of  ranU  living  in  retire- 
ment, being  the  view  taken  in  England  of 
the  prisoner's  condition,  it  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, both  convenient  and  respectable.  Re- 
viewing, also,  the  extent  of  his  limits,  Mr. 
Ellis  observes  th.it  greater  personal  liberty, 
consistent  with  any  pretensions  to  security, 
could  not  be  granted  to  an  individual  sup- 
posed to  be  under  any  restraint  at  all.  His 
intercourse  with  others,  he  observes,  was 
certainly  under  immediate  surveillance,  no 
one  being  permitted  to  enter  Longwood,  or 
its  domains,  without  a  p.ass  from  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  but  this  pass,  he  athrms,  was  readily 
granted,  and  had  never  formed  any  check 
upon  such  visiters  as  Napoleon  desired  to 
see.  The  restraint  upon  his  correspond- 
ence is  admitted  as  disagreeable  and  dis- 
tressing to  his  feelings,  but  is  considered  as 
a  "  necessary  consequence  of  that  which 
he  now  is,  and  had  formerly  been.''  "  Two 
motives,  'said  Mr.  Ellis,  •'  may,  1  think,  be 
assigned  for  Buonaparte's  unreasonable 
complaints.  The  first,  and  principal,  is  to 
keep  alive  public  interest  in  Europe,  but 
chiefly  in  England,  where  he  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  a  party  ;  and  the  second,  I 
think,  may  be  traced  to  the  personal  char- 
acter and  liabits  of  Buon.ipartc,  who  finds 
an  occupation  in  the  petty  intrigues  by 
which  these  complaints  are  brought  forward, 
and  an  unworthy  gratification  in  the  tracax- 


*  See  .Appendix,  No.  XI.,  for  onoofllis  best  and 
most  auiliunlic  nccuunts  of^  Napoleon's  convorsu- 
tion  an<l  inodc  of  reasoning. 
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series  and  annoyance  which  they  produce 
on  the  spot." 

The  sagacity  of  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  deceiv- 
ed ;  for  General  Gourgaud,  among  other 
points  of  information,  rrientions  the  interest 
which  Buonaparte  had  taken  in  the  inter- 
view with  the  embassy  which  returned  to 
Britiin  from  China,  and  conceived  that  his 
arguments  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  them.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
account  of  the  embassy  dispelled  that  dream, 
and  gave  rise  to  proportional  disappoint- 
ment at  St.  Helena. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the 


general  circumstances  attending  Buona« 
parte's  residence  in  St.  Helena,  while  h« 
enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  of  health 
of  his  mode  of  living,  his  studies  and 
amusements,  and  having  quoted  two  re- 
markable instances  of  his  intercourse  with 
strangers  of  observation  and  intelligence, 
we  have  to  resume,  in  the  next  chapter, 
the  melancholy  particulars  of  his  decline 
of  health,  and  the  few  and  unimportant  in- 
cidents which  occurred  betwixt  the  com- 
mencement of  his  sickness  and  its  final 
termination. 


CHAP.   LVI. 

Napoleon's  Illness — viz.  Cancer  in  the  Stomach. — Dr.  Arnott's  opinion  that  it  v}as  not 
the  effect  of  Climate,  but  had  been  growing  upon  him  since  1817. —  The  dis^pc/sition 
lohich  might  have  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  by  which  Napoleon  tvaa 
guarded,  not  manifested  by  him. — Removal  of  Las  Cases  from  his  household. —  Mon- 
iholon's  various  Complaints  brought  forward  by  Lord  Holland  iji  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  replied  to  by  Lord  Bathursl. — Effect  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Holland's 
Motion  upon  Buonaparte. — Symptoms  of  his  Illness  increase — his  refusal  to  take  exer- 
cise or  Medicines. — Removal  of  Dr.  O' Meara  from  his  attendance  on  Buonaparte — 
loho  refuses  to  permit  the  visits  of  any  other  English  Physiciaii. —  Two  Roman  Cath- 
olic Priests  sent  to  St.  Helena  at  his  desire. — A'apoleon's  Opinions  on  the  subject  of 
Religion. — Dr.  Antommarchi  arrives  to  supply  the  place  of  O'Meara. — Continued 
Disputes  between  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. — Plans  for  effecting  Buonaparte's 
Escape. — Scheme  of  Johnstone,  a  daring  Smuggler,  to  approacti  St.  Helena  in  a  Sub- 
marine Vessel,  and  receive  the  Prisoner  oil  board— frustrated  by  the  Seizure  of  the 
Vessel. —  The  distiirbed  stats  of  Italy  and  other  causes  render  fresh  vigilance  in  the 
custody  of  Napoleon's  person  necessary. — His  Disease  increases. — Letter  expressing 
his  Majesty's  interest  in  the  Illness  of  Napoleon. — Consent  of  the  latter  to  admit 
the  visits  of  Dr.  Amott. — Napoleon  employs  himself  in  making  his  Will — and 
gives  other  directions  connected  with  his  Decease. — Extreme  Unction  administered 
to  him. — His  Death,  on  bth  May,  1821. — Anatomization  of  the  Body. — Hi* 
Funeral. 


Reports  had  been  long  current  concerning 
Ihe  decline  of  Buonaparte's  health,  even 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  many 
were  disposed  to  impute  his  failure  in  that 
decisive  campaign,  less  to  the  superiority 
of  his  enen.ies  than  to  the  decrease  of  his 
own  habits  of  activity.  There  seems  no 
room  for  such  a  conclusion  :  The  rapid 
manner  in  which  he  concentrated  his  army 
upon  Charleroi,  ought  to  have  silenced  such 
a  report  for  ever.  He  was  subject  occasion- 
ally to  slight  fits  of  sleepiness,  such  as  are 
incident  to  most  men,  especially  after  the 
age  of  forty,  who  sleep  ill,  rise  early,  and 
work  hard.  \Vhen  he  landed  at  St.  Helena, 
so  far  did  he  seem  from  showing  any  ap- 
pearance of  declining  health,  that  one  of 
the  British  grenadiers,  who  saw  him.  ex- 
claimed, with  his  mtional  oath,  "They 
told  us  he  wa"*  growing  old ; — he  has  forty 
good  campaigns  in  his  belly  yet,  d — n 
hirp  '"  A  speech  which  the  French  gentle- 
men envicil,  as  it  ought,  they  said,  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Old  Guard.  We 
liavc  mentioned  Captain  Hall's  account  of 
his  apparent  state  of  health  in  summer  1817  ; 
that  of  Mr.  KUis,  about  the  same  period,  is 
similar,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that 
Buonaparte  was  never  more  able  to  under- 
go the  fatigue?  of  a  campaign  than  at  the 
moment  he  saw  him.  Yet  at  this  time, 
\\z.  July  1817    Napoleon  was  alleging  the 


decline  of  his  health  as  a  reason  for  oo- 
taining  more  indulgence,  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  refused  to  take  the  exercise 
judged  necessary  to  preserve  his  constitu- 
tion, unless  a  relaxation  of  superintend- 
ence should  be  granted  to  him.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  himself  felt,  even 
at  that  period,  the  symptoms  of  that  inter- 
nal malady  which  consumed  his  life.  It  ia 
now  well  known  to  have  been  the  cruel 
complaint  of  which  his  father  died,  a  can- 
cer, namely,  in  the  stomach,  of  wliich  he 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  apprehensions, 
both  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  The  p  o- 
gress  of  this  disease,  however,  is  slow  nc 
insidious,  if  indeed  it  had  actually  com- 
menced so  early  as  1817.  Gourgaud,  t  a 
much  later  period,  avowed  himself  a  c  m 
pleto  disbeliever  in  his  illness.  He  all  w 
ed,  indeed,  that  he  was  in  low  spirits  tc 
such  an  extent  as  to  talk  of  destroying  h  m 
self  and  his  attached  followers,  by  shutt  ng 
himself  and  them  up  in  a  small  apartm  ni 
with  burning  charcoal — an  easy  death 
which  Berlhollet  the  chemist  had,  it  see  s 
recommended.  Nevertheless,  "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  General  Buonaparte's  health.  Gener- 
al Gourgaud  stated  that  the  English  we  € 
much  imposed  upon  ;  for  that  he  was  not, 
as  far  as  bodilv  health  was  concerned,  in 
1  any  degree  materially  altered,  and  that  the 
I  representations  upon  this  subject  had  little. 
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if  any,  truth  in  them.  Dr.  0■^[eara  was 
certainly  tiie  dupe  of  that  influence  which 
Cleneral  Buonaparte  always  exercises  over 
those  with  whom  he  has  frequent  inter- 
course, and  though  he  (General  Gourgaud) 
•individually  had  only  reason  de  se  loner  de 
Air.  O'Meara,  yet  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  (.ieiierul  Buonaparte  enabled  him  confi- 
dently to  assert  that  his  state  of  health  was 
not  at  all  worse  than  it  had  been  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena." 
Vet,  as  before  hinted,  notwithstanding 
the  disbelief  of  friends  and  foes,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  dreadful  disease  of  which 
Napoleon  died,  was  already  seizing  upon 
'he  vitals,  though  its  character  was  not  de- 
cisively »:iiiounced  by  external  symptoms. 
Or.  Arnott,  surgeon  to  the  20th  regiment, 
who  attended  on  Napoleon's  death-bed,  has 
made  the  following  observations  upon  this 
important  subject ; 

"  We  are  given  to  understand  from  great 
authority,*  that  this  alTection  of  the  stom- 
ach cannot  be  produced  without  a  consid- 
erable predisposition  of  the  parts  to  disease . 
I  will  not  venture  an  opinion ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  rejiia-'kable,  that  he  often  said 
that  his  father  died  of  scirrhus  of  the  pylo- 
rus ;  that  the  body  was  examined  after 
death,  and  the  fact  ascertained.  His  faith- 
ful followers,  Count  and  Countess  Ber- 
trand.  and  Count  iTontholon,  have  repeat- 
edly declared  the  same  to  me. 

'•  If,  then,  it  should  be  admitted  tliat  a 
previous  disposition  of  the  parts  to  this  dis- 
ease did  e.xist,  might,  not  the  depressinor 
passions  of  the  mind  act  as  an  cvciting 
cause  ?  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's  mental  sufferings  in  St. 
Helena  were  very  poignant.  By  a  man  of 
such  unbounded  ambition,  and  who  once 
aimed  at  universal  dominion,  captivity  must 
have  been  severely  felt. 

"The  climate  of  St.  Helena  I  consider 
healthy ;  the  air  is  pure  and  temperate, 
and  Europeans  enjoy  their  health,  and  re- 
tain the  vigour  of  their  constitution,  as  in 
their  native  country.'' 

Dr.   .\rnoli  proceeds  to  state,  that   not- 
withstanding  this   general    assertion,   dys- 
entary   and    other    acute   diseases   of   the 
abdominal    viscera,    prevailed   among   the 
troops.     This  he  imputes  to  the  careless- 
ness and   intemperance  of  the   English  sol- 
diers, ami  the  fatigue  of  the   working  par- 
lies ;  as  tliC  officers,  who  had   little   night 
duty,  retiiiied  their  health  and  strength  as 
in  Europe.  "  1  can  therefore  safely  assert," 
continues  the  physician,  "'  that  any  one  of  ! 
temperate  habits,  who  is  not  exposed   to  ' 
muchbodily  exertion,  night  air,  and  atmos-  ; 
pherical  changes,  .as  a  soldier  must  be,  may  I 
nave  as  much  immunity  from  disease  in  St.  [ 
Helfna  as  in  Europe  ;    and  I  may  therefore  ] 
farther  assert,  that  the   disease  of  which  ; 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  died  was  not  the  ef-  I 
feet  of  climate."  | 

In  support  of  Dr.  Arnott's  statement,  it  ' 
may  be  observed,  that  of  Napoleon's  nu-  j 
Tjerous  family  of  nearly  fifty  persons,  Eng-  1 

*  "!?eo  Dr.Baillic's  inestimable  book  on  Morbid  , 
Analoniy   pp.  141,  142."  ' 


lish  servants  included,  only  one  died  dur- 
ing all  their  five  years'    residence  on  the 
,  island  ;  and  that  person  (  Cipriani,  the  Ma- 
I  jor-Domo,)  had  contracted  the  illness  which 
carried  him  olf,  being  a  species  of  consump- 
I  tion,  before  he  left  Europe. 

Dr.   /Vriiott,  to  whose  opinion  we  are  in- 
I  duced  to  give   great  weight,  both  from  the 
j  excellence  of  his  character  and   his  having 
the  best  opportunities  of  information,  stuteli 
!  that  the  scirrhus,  or  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
I  is  an  obscure  disease  ;  the  symptoms  which 
announce  it  being  common  "to,  and   charac- 
teristic of,  other  diseases  in  the  same  re- 
I  gion  ;   yet  he  early   conceived   that  some 
j  morbid  alteration   of  the   structure  of  the 
j  stomach  had  taken  place,  especially  after 
he  learned  that  his  patient's  father  had  died 
of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus.     He  believed,  as 
already  hinted,  '.hat  the  disease  was  in  its 
incipient  state,  even  so  far  back  as  the  end 
of  the  year  1817,  when  the  patient  was  af- 
fected with   pain  in  the   stomach,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  especially  after  taking  food  ; 
which  symptoms  never  left   him  from  that 
period,  but  increased  progressively  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

From  this  period,  therefore.  Napoleon 
was  in  a  situation  '^hich,  considering  his 
"real  actjons,  and  the  height  of  his  foViner 
fortunes,  deserved  the  compassion  of  his 
most  bitter  enemies,  and  the  sjmpnthy  of 
all  who  were  disposed  to  take  a  moral  les- 
son from  the  most  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tude of  human  affairs  which  history  has 
ever  presented.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
such  rellections  might  have  eventually  led 
to  much  relaxation  in  the  severity  'with 
which  the  prisoner  was  watched,"  and  it 
may  be.  at  length,  to  his  entire  emancipa- 
tion. But  to  attain  this  end,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  Napoleon's  conduct, 
while  under  restrictions,  should  have  been 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which 
he  thought  it  most  politic,  or  ftlt  it  most 
natural,  to  adopt.  First,  to  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy and  privileges  due  to  an  invalid,  he 
ought  to  have  permitted  the  visits  of  some 
medical  person,  whose  report  might  be  held 
as  completely  impartial.  This  could  not  be 
the  case  with  that  of  Dr.  O'Meara.  engaged 
as  he  was  in  the  prironer's  intimate  and 
even  secret  service,  and  on  the  worst  terms 
with  the  CJovernor ;  and  Napoleon's  posi- 
tive rejection  of  all  other  assistance  seemed 
to  countenance  the  belief,  however  unjust, 
that  he  was  either  feigning  indisposition, 
or  making  use  of  some  slight  symptoms 
of  it  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's vigilance.  Nor  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Dr.  Antommarchi's  evidence,  be- 
ing that  of  an  individual  entirely  dependent 
on  Napoleon,  could  be  considered  as  more 
authentic,  till  corroborated  by  some  indif- 
ferent, and  at  the  same  time,  ^mpetent 
medical  authority.  " 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
fundamental  reason  on  which  Napoleon  3 
confinement  was  vindicated,  was,  that  his 
liberty  was  ineonsistenl  with  the  tranqu-.llity 
of  Europe.  To  prove  the  contrary,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  that  the  Ex-Emperor 
should  have  evinced  a  desire  lo  retreat  frcm 
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political  disputes,  and  shown  symptoms  of 
having  laid  aside  or  forgotten  those  ambi- 
tious projects  wliich  had  so  long  convulsed 
Kurope.  Compassion,  and  the  admiration 
of  great  talents,  might  then  have  led  the 
states  of  Europe  to  confide  in  the  resigned 
dispositions  of  one,  u-hom  age,  infirmities, 
and  sufferings,  appeared  to  incline  to  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  his  days  to  ease  and 
retirement,  and  in  whom  they  might  seem 
a  sure  guarantee  for  his  pacific  intentions. 
But  so  far  were  such  feelings  from  being 
exhibited,  that  everything  which  emanated 
from  St.  Helena  showed  that  the  E.x-Em- 
peror  nourished  all  his  former  plans,  and 
vindicated  all  his  former  actions.  He  was 
not  satisfied  that  the  world  should  adopt  the 
opinion  that  his  ambition  was  allayed,  and 
his  pretensions  to  empire  relinquished.  On 
the  contrary,  his  efforts,  and  those  of  the 
works  into  which  he  breathed  his  spirit, 
went  to  prove,  if  they  proved  anvthing, 
that  he  never  entertained  ambition  of  a  cul- 
pable character — that  his  claims  of  sove- 
reignty were  grounded  upon  national  law 
and  justice — that  he  had  a  right  to  enter- 
tain them  formerly,  and  that  he  was  dispos- 
ed and  entitled  to  assert  them  still.  He 
was  at  pains  to  let  the  world  know  that  he 
was  not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree,  was 
neither  ashamed  of  his  projects,  nor  had 
renounced  them;  but,  if  restored  to  Eu- 
rope, that  he  would  be  in  all  respects  the 
same  person,  with  the  same  claims,  and  lit- 
tle diminished  activity,  as  when  he  landed 
at  Cannes  to  recover  the  empire  of  France. 

This  mode  of  pleading  his  cause  had  the 
inevitable  consequence,  of  confirming  all 
those  who  had  deemed  restrictions  on  his 
freedom  to  be  necessary  in  the  outset,  (and 
these  were  the  great  majority  of  Europe,) 
in  the  belief  that  the  same  reasons  exist- 
ed for  continuing  the  restraint,  which  had 
originally  caused  it  to  be  imposed.  We  are 
unwilling  to  revert  again  to  the  hackneyed 
simile  of  the  imprisoned  lion;  but  certain- 
ly, if  the  royal  animal  which  Don  Quixote 
desired  to  set  at  liberty,  had,  instead  of  de- 
meaning himself  peaceably  and  with  urban- 
ity, been  roaring,  ramping,  and  tearing  the 
bars  of  his  cage,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  (treat  Redresser  of  Wrongs 
himself  would  have  advocated  his  free- 
dom. 

In  November  1816,  Napoleon  sustained  a 
loss  to  which  he  must  have  been  not  a  lit- 
tle sensible,  in  the  removal  of  Count  Las 
Cases  from  his  society.  The  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  Count  to  his  person  could 
not  be  douoted,  and  his  age,  and  situation 
as  a  civilian,  made  him  less  apt  to  enter  in- 
to those  feuds  and  quarrels,  which  some- 
times, notwithstanding  their  general  attach- 
ment to  Napoleon,  seemed  to  have  arisen 
among  the  military  officers  of  the  house- 
hold of  LonL'wood.  He  was  of  a  literary 
turn,  and  qualified  to  converse  upon  gener- 
al topics,  both  of  history  and  science.  He 
had  been  an  emigrant,  and  understanding 
all  the  mana;uvres  and  intrisrucs  of  the  an- 
cient Noblesse,  had  many  narr'.tions  which 
Napoleon  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to. 
Above  all,  he  received  and  recorded  every 


thing  which  was  said  by  Napoleon,  with  un- 
doubting  faith  and  unwearied  assiduity. 
And,  like  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining books  in  the  English  language. 
(Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,)  Count  Las 
Cases  thought  nothing  trivial  that  could  il- 
lustrate his  subject.  Like  Boswell,  too,  his 
veneration  for  his  principal  was  so  deep, 
that  he  seems  to  have  lost,  in  some  cases, 
the  exact  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  in 
his  determination  to  consider  Napoleon  as 
always  in  the  right.  But  his  attachment,  if 
to  a  certain  degree  tending  to  blind  his  judg- 
ment, came  warm  from  his  heart.  The 
Count  gave  a  substantial  mark,  also,  of  his 
sincerity,  in  dedicating  to  his  master's  ser- 
vice a  sum  of  £4000,  or  thereabout,  his 
whole  private  fortune,  which  was  vested 
in  the  English  funds. 

For  our  misfortune,  as  also  for  his  own, 
since  he  must  have  considered  his  separa- 
tion from  Buonaparte  as  such,  Count  Las 
Cases  had  been  tempted  into  a  line  of  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  the  engagement  he 
had  come  under  with  the  other  attendants 
of  the  Ex-Emperor,  not  to  hold  secret 
communication  beyond  the  verge  of  the  isl- 
and. The  opportunity  of  a  servant  of  his 
own  returning  to  England,  induced  him  to 
confide  to  the  domestic's  charge  a  letter, 
written  upon  a  piece  of  white  silk,  that  it 
might  be  the  more  readily  concealed,  which 
was  stitched  into  the  lad's  clothes.  It  was 
addressed  to  Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte. 
As  this  was  adirect  transgression,  in  a  most 
material  point,  of  the  conditions  which 
Count  Las  Cases  had  promised  to  observe, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  island  and  sent 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence 
to  Europe.  His  Journal  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ;  but, 
as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to  mention, 
alterations  and  additions  were  afterwards 
made,  which,  in  general,  are  more  vituper- 
ative of  the  Governor,  than  the  manuscript 
as  it  originally  stood  when  the  Count  left 
St.  Helena.  The  abridgment  of  the  Count's 
stay  at  the  island  was  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  Ills  Journal  forms  the  best  record,  not 
only  of  Napoleon's  real  thoughts,  but  of  the 
opinions  which  he  desi'ed  should  be  receiv- 
ei  as  such.  Unquestionably,  the  separa- 
tion from  this  devoted  follower  added  great- 
ly to  the  disconsolate  situation  of  the  Ex- 
ile of  Longwood  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  tlie  remark,  that,  when  a  gentle- 
man attached  to  Napoleon's  suite  found 
himself  at  liberty  thus  to  break  through  a 
plighted  engagement  in  his  chiefs  behalf, 
it  sufficiently  vindicates  .Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
for  putting  little  fiith  in  the  professions 
made  to  him,  and  declining  to  relax  any 
reasonable  degree  of  vigilance  which  the 
safe  custody  of  his  prisoner  seemed  to  de- 
mand. 

The  complaints  of  Napoleon  and  his  fol- 
lowers produced,  as  they  ought  to  have 
dnno.  an  inquiry  into  the  personal  treatment 
of  the  Ex-Emperor,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  when  the  general  reasoning  which 
we  have  hinted  at,  joined  to  the  exposure 
which  ministers  afforded  of  the  exaggerated 
representations  that  had  been  made   in  the 
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(tatcments  which  hid  come  from  St.  Hele- 
na, were  found  greatly  to  preponderate  over 
the  arguments  of  ?,'.-.polcon's  compassion- 
ale  and  accomplished  advocate,  Lord  Hol- 
land. 

The  question  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  18th  March  1C17.  Lord  Holland, 
in  a  sjieech  of  great  g«)od  sense  and  mod- 
eration, disowned  all  attempts  at  persuad- 
ing the  House,  that  the  general  line  of  pol- 
icy adopted  with  respect  to  Napoleon  should 
be  changed.  It  had  been  adopted  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  (Lord  Holland's)  senti- 
ments, but  it  had  been  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, and  he  did  not  hope  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  their  judgment.  But.  if  the 
confining  Napoleon  was.  as  had  been  alleg- 
ed, a  measure  of  necessity,  it  followed  that 
necessity  must  limit  what  necessity  had 
created,  and  of  course  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  treated  with  no  unnecessary 
harshness.  His  lordship  did  not  presume 
to  state  the  reports  which  had  reached  him 
as  absolute  matters  of  fact,  but  only  as  ru- 
mours which  demanded  an  inquiry,  where 
the  honour  of  the  country  was  so  nearly 
concerned.  Most  of  the  allegations  on 
which  Lord  Holland  grounded  his  motion, 
were  contained  ih  a  paper  of  complaints 
sent  by  (ieneral  Montholon.  The  particu- 
lars noticed  in  this  remonstrance  were  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  already  ad- 
verted to,  but  may  be  here  briefly  noticed, 
as  well  as  the  answers  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

First,  the  restrictions  upon  the  exercis- 
ing ground  formerly  allowed  to  Napoleon, 
was  alleged  as  a  grievance.  The  climate 
of  St.  Helena,  Lord  Holland  admitted,  was 
good,  but  his  lordship  complained  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  island,  where  Longwood 
was  situated,  v.as  damp  and  unhealthy.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  house  was  also  com- 
plained of. 

Lord  Bathurst,  the  colonial  secretary 
of  state,  replied  to  this  charge,  that  the 
general  accc-'nts  of  Longwood  described  it 
83  healthy.  It  had  been  the  usual  country 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
which  went  far  to  show  that  the  site  could 
not  be  inc  ligible.  The  situation  had  been 
preferred  by  Napoleon  himself,  who  was  so 
impatient  to  take  possession  of  it,  that  he 
even  wished  to  liave  pitched  a  tent  there 
till  the  house  could  be  cleared  for  his  re- 
ception. The  restriction  of  the  bounds  of 
exercise,  he  explained  to  have  been  raused 
by  Napoleon's  evincing  some  disposition  to 
tamper  with  the  inhabitants.  He  still  had 
a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  within  which  he 
might  range  unattended  and  uncontrolled. 
If  he  wished  to  j»o  farther,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  traverse  the  island,  upon  permitting  an 
orderly  officer  to  join  his  suite.  His  refu- 
sal to  take  exercise  on  such  terms,  was 
not  the  fiuU  of  the  British  government; 
and  if  Napoleon's  health  suffered  in  conse- 
qtjence.  it  was  the  result  not  of  the  reania- 
tions,  which  were  reasonable  and  indispen- 
sable, but  of  his  own  wilfulness  in  refusing 
to  comply  with  them. 

The  second  class  of  exceptions  taken  by 
Lord  Holland,  was  against  what  he  ''oosid- 


ercd  as  the  harsh  and  iniquitous  restrictions 
upon  the  Exile's  communication  with  Eu- 
rope. He  was  not,  his  lordship  stated, 
permitted  to  obtain  books,  or  to  subscribe 
for  journals  and  newspapers.  All  inter- 
course by  letter  was  interdicted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished prisoner,  even  witii  his  wife,  his 
child,  and  his  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  write  under  seal  to 
the  Prince  Regent. 

Upon  these  several  topics  Lord  Bathurst 
answered,  that  a  list  of  books,  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  £1400  or  £1300, 
(which  General  Montholon  termed  a  few 
books,)  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Brit- 
ain; that  the  commissioners  put  this  list 
into  the  hands  of  an  eminent  French  book- 
seller, who  had  supplied  as  many  as  could 
be  obtained  in  London  and  Paris,  but  sever- 
al of  them,  chielly  works  on  military  mat- 
ters, could  not  l)e  procured.  The  vol- 
umes which  could  be  procured,  liad  been 
sent,  with  an  apology  for  the  omission  of 
those  which  were  not  to  be  gotten ;  but 
the  residents  of  Longwood  had  not  admit- 
ted the  excuse.  Respecting  the  permis- 
sion of  a  free  subscription  by  Napoleon  to 
journals,  Lord  Bathurst  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  place  some  restriction  upon  that  spe- 
cies of  indulgence,  attempts  having  been 
detected  to  establish  a  correspondence  with 
Napoleon  through  the  medium  of  news- 
papers. On  the  subject  of  intercourse  with 
Europe  by  letter.  Lord  Bathurst  stated  that 
it  was  not  interdicted,  unless  by  the  condi- 
tion that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  should  previ- 
ously be  permitted  to  read  the  letter, 
whether  of  business  or  otherwise.  This 
right,  Lord  Bathuj-st  stated,  had  been  ex- 
ercised only  by  the  Governor  in  person, 
and  with  strict  delicacy  and  feeling  ;  and  he 
repelled,  with  the  most  fiat  contradiction, 
the  assertions  of  Montholon,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  St.  Helena  had  broken  open  and 
detained  letters,  under  pretence  that  they 
did  not  come  through  the  channel  of  the 
English  minister.  Lord  Bathurst  said,  that 
General  Montholon  had  been  challenged 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  such  tyranny  having  been  per- 
mitted, but  that  the  French  general  had  re- 
mained silent,  the  assertion  being  absolute- 
ly false.  .\!1  the  letters  which  the  rela- 
tives of  Napoleon  were  disposed  to  send 
through  his.  Lord  Bathurst's,  othce,  he 
said,  should  be  instantly  forwarded,  but 
it  was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  such 
should  be  written.  Now,  a  letter  from  his 
brother  Joseph,  which  was  received  in  Oc- 
tober last,  and  instantly  forwarded,  was  the 
only  one  from  any  of  his  family  or  relatives 
which  had  reached  the  otTice.  His  lord- 
ship then  adverted  to  the  regulation  which 
enacted,  that  even  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent  must  pass  through  the  Governor  of 
St.  Helena's  hands  in  an  open  state.  Lord 
Batliurst  explained  that  the  regulation  gave 
the  Governor  no  authoritv  or  option  as  to 
transmitting  the  letter,  which  he  was  direct- 
ed to  forward  instantly.  The  rule  only  re- 
quired that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  shonlil  be  pri- 
vy to  the  contents,  in  order,  that,  if  it  shoult' 
contain  any  impeachment  of  his  coadac* 
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his  defence  or  apology  might  reach  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  the  accusation.  This,  his 
lordship  remarked,  was  necessary,  in  order 
that  no  time  miglit  be  lost  in  redressing 
a  complaint  of  a  grave  character,  or  in 
repelling  any  frivolous  and  unsubstantial 
charge.  He  added,  that  should  any  sealed 
letter  be  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent 
by  Napoleon,  he.  Lord  Bathurst,  would 
have  no  hesitation  to  open  it,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor had  not  previously  done  so.  He 
should  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to  for- 
ward it  instantly  as  addressed  whenever  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  contents;  bjt 
being  in  his  department  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign,  he  would  fenl 
it  his  duty  to  make  himself  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation. 

Thirdly,  Lord  Holland  touched  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
maintenance  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  un- 
W'prthiness  of  making  that  personage  con- 
tribute to  bear  his  own  charges.  The  min- 
isters, his  lordship  stated,  having  placed 
him  in  a  situation  where  great  expense  was 
necessary,  turned  round  upon  him,  and 
insisted  that  he  should  himself  be  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  charge  of  support- 
ing it. 

Lord  Bathurst  replied  by  stating  the  facts 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
He  mentioned,  that  the  sum  of  £8000  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  adequate,  after  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  first  year  ;  and  that 
it  was  increased  to  £12,000,  on  tiie  remon- 
strance of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  This  allow- 
ance, he  said,  was  the  same  given  to  the 
Governor,  who  had  to  bt  ar  the  cost  of  fre- 
quent entertainments.  It  did  not  appear  to 
government,  that  the  family  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  to  be  maintained  on  the  footing 
of  that  becoming  a  general  oflicer  of  dis- 
tinction, ought  to  cost  more  than  that  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  actually  held  that 
condition,  with  the  necessity  of  discharg- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  staff,  and  all  other 
incumbent  disbursements.  He  gave  some 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  provisions  and 
the  cellar,  from  which  it  appeared,  that, 
besides  the  in'erior  species  of  wine,  the  ta- 
ble of  Napoleon  was  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
two  bottles  daily  of  those  of  a  superior 
quality  for  each  individual. 

Lord  Holland  concluded  with  stating, 
that,  although  Queen  Mary  could  be  no 
otherwise  regarded  than  as  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  illustrious  Elizabeth,  y«t  tlie 
greatest  stain  upon  the  memory  of  the  lat- 
ter sovereign  was  not  the  unjust,  for  xin- 
just  it  was  not,  but  the  harsh  and  ungener- 
ous treatment  of  INlary.  He  reminded  the 
House,  that  it  would  not  be  considered  by 
posterity,  whether  Buonaparte  had  bean 
justly  punished  for  his  crimes,  but  whether 
Great  P.ritain  had  acted  iu  that  generous 
manner  which  became  a  great  country.  He 
then  moved  for  the  production  of  such  p  i- 
pers  and  correspDndenco  betwixt  St.  Hele- 
na and  the  British  government,  as  should 
seem  best  fitted  to  throw  litiht  on  the  per- 
Bonal  treatment  of  Napoleon. 

It  may  be  observed,   that  in  the   candid 


and  liberal  manner  in  which  Lord  Holland 
stated  the  case,  he  was  led  into  a  compari- 
son unl'avourable  to  his  own  argument.  To 
have  rendered  the  case  of  Mary,  (the  jus- 
tice of  which  his  lordship  admitted,  in 
questioning  its  generosity,)  parallel  to  that 
of  Napoleon,  two  remarkable  circumstances 
were  wanting.  First,  Mary,  far  from  be- 
ing at  war  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  os- 
tensibly on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
that  sovereign  when  she  took  refuse  in 
England;  secondly,  the  British  ministry 
testified  no  design  to  finish  Napoleon's 
confinement  by  cutting  ofli"his  head. 

Lord  Darnley,  who  had  concurred  with 
Lord  Holland  in  desiring  an  inquiry,  now 
considered  the  reports  alluded  to  as  totally 
refuted  by  the  candid  and  able  statement 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  was  not  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Holland  should  press  the  motion 
farther.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham's 
opinion  was  founded  on  the  broad  ground 
of  Napoleon's  delinquencies  towards  Eu- 
rope, and  England  in  particular.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  every  degree  of  restraint 
necessary  to  prevent  his  escape,  should  be 
imposed  and  enforced.  The  severe  and 
close  durance  to  which  General  Buonaparte 
was  subjected,  was  not,  his  lordship  said, 
dictated  by  motives  of  revenge,  but  of  se- 
curity. It  was  a  piece  of  political  jus- 
tice which  we  owed  to  Europe,  and  the 
defeat  of  which  would  never  be  forgotten 
in  this  or  in  any  other  stale  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Holland  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seconded,  and  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  failure  of 
this  effort  in  the  British  Senate  had  a  deep 
effect  on  Napoleon's  spirits,  and  may,  per- 
haps, have  aggravated  that  tendency  to  dis- 
ease in  the  stomach,  which  was  suspected 
to  have  already  taken  place.  Nothing  is 
better  known,  though  perhaps  few  things 
arc  more  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, than  the  mysterious  connexion  be- 
twixt J'.sliess  of  mind  and  the  action  of  the 
digestive  powers.  Violent  sickness  is  pro- 
duced on  many  persons  by  extreme  and 
sudden  affliction,  and  almost  every  one 
feels  the  stomach  more  or  les^  affected  by 
that  which  powerfully  and  painfully  occu- 
pies the  mind.  And  here  we  mav  add,  that 
Lord  Holland's  kindness  and  compassion 
for  so  great  a  man,  under  such  severe  cir- 
cumstances, were  shown  by  a  variety  of 
(h  licate  attentions  on  his  part  and  that  of 
his  lady,  and  that  the  supplies  of  books  and 
other  articles  sent  by  them  through  the  for- 
eign office,  where  every  facility  was  afford- 
ed lor  the  conveyance,  cor 'inued  from  time 
to  tii»e  to  give  NapoJ  n  assurance  of 
their  sympathy.  But  ti  ^agh  he  gratefully 
felt  their  attentions,  his  distress  of  body, 
and  perhaps  of  mind,  assumed  a  character 
incapable  of  receiving  consolation,- 

This  unhappy  slate  was  kept  up  and  pra- 
lontred  by  the  extent  to  which  Buonaparte 
indulged  in  determined  opposition  to  the 
various  regulations  respcclinu  the  custody 
of  his  person;  on  which  subject,  every 
thing  which  occurred  occasioned  a  struggl* 
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against  the  authority  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
or  a  new  effort  to  obtain  the  Imperial  dis- 
tinctions which  he  ooosidered  as  due  to 
bis  rank. 

The  last  point  seems  to  )iave  been  car- 
ried to  the  length  of  childish  extravagance. 
It  was  necessary,  for  example,  that  Dr. 
O'Meara  should  report  to  the  Governor  of 
Uie  island  the  slate  of  lli7  prisoner's  health, 
which  began  to  give  room  for  serious  ap- 
prehension. Napoleon  insfsted,  that  when 
this  bulletin  was  rendered  in  writing,  O'- 
Meara, whom  he  considered  as  in  his  own 
service,  should  give  him  the  title  of  Empe- 
ror. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Doctor  remon- 
strated, pleadiiig  that  the  instructions  of 
government,  as  well  as  the  orders  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Geiieral  Lowe,  prohibited  him  from 
using  this  forbidden  epithet;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  at  last  prevailed  that 
the  word  Personage  or  Patient  might  be 
substituted  for  the  offensive  phrase  of 
General  Buonaparte.  Had  this  ingenious 
device  not  been  resorted  to,  there  could 
have  been  no  communication  with  the 
government  oa  the  subject  of  Napoleon's 
health. 

The  physician  of  Napoleon  had  till  now 
enjoyed  an  easy  office.  His  health  was 
naturally  sound,  and  like  many  persons  who 
enjoy  the  same  inestimable  advnntago,  the 
Ex-Emperor  doubled  of  the  healing  powers 
of  medicines  which  he  never  needed  to  use. 
Abstinence  was  his  chief  resource  against 
stomach  complaints,  when  these  began  to 
assail  him,  and  the  bath  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to  when  the  pangs  became  more 
acute.  He  also  held  it  expedient  id  change 
the  character  of  his  way  of  living,  when  he 
felt  affected  with  illness.  If  it  had  been 
sedentary,  he  rode  hard  and  took  violent 
exercise  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  taking  more  exercise  than  usual,  he 
was  accustomed  to  lay  it  aside  for  pro- 
longed repose.  But  more  recently  he  had 
not  tlie  wish  to  mount  on  horseback,  or 
take  exercise  at  all. 

About  the  25th  of  September,  1818,  Na- 
poleon's health  seems  to  have  been  seri- 
ously affected.  He  complained  much  of 
nausea,  his  legs  swelled,  and  there  were 
other  unfavourable  symptoms,  which  induc- 
ed his  physician  to  tell  him  that  he  was  of 
a  temperament  which  required  much  activ- 
ity ;  that  constant  exertion  of  mind  and 
body  was  indispensable  ;  and  that  without 
exercise  he  must  soon  lose  his  health.  He 
immediately  declared,  that  while  exposed 
to  the  challenge  of  sentinels,  he  never 
would  take  exercise,  however  necessary. 
Dr.  O'.Meara  proposed  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Baxter,  a  medical  gentleman  of 
eminence  on  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  staff. 
'•  He  could  but  say  the  same  as  you  do," 
•aid  Napoleon,  ■'  and  recommend  my  riding 
abroad;  nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent system  continues,  I  will  never  stir  out." 
At  another  time  he  eipressnd  the  sameres- 
(ilution,  and  his  determination  to  take  no 
medicines.  Dr.  O'Meara  replied  that,  if 
the  disease  should  not  be  encountered  by 
remedies  in  due  time,  it  would  terminate 
I'lta'ly.      Hie  reply   was   remarkable.     •'  I 


will  have  at  least  the  consolation  Ihil  ray 
death  will  be  an  eternal  dishonour  to  the 
English  nation,  who  sent  me  to  this  climate 
to  die  under  the  hands  of  *  *  *  *."  The 
physician  again  represented,  that  by  neg- 
lecting to  take  medicine,  he  would  accele- 
rate his  osvn  death.  ''That  which  is  writ- 
ten is  V  ritten,"  said  Napoleon,  looking  up. 
'■  Our  days  are  reckoned." 

This  deplorable  and  desperate  course 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  partly  to  spite 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  partly  in  the  reckless 
feelings  of  despondency  inspired  by  his  sit- 
uation, and  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  was 
the  effect  of  the  disease  itsell,  which  must 
necessarily  have  disinclined  him  to  motion. 
Napoleon  might  also  hope,  that,  by  thus 
threatening  to  injure  his  liealth  by  forbear- 
ing exercise,  he  might  extort  the  Gover- 
nor's acquiescence  in  some  points  whicii 
were  disputed  betwixt  them.  When  tl.e 
Governor  sent  to  otfer  him  seine  extension 
of  his  riding  ground,  and  Ur.  O'Meara  wish- 
ed him  to  profit  by  the  permission,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  should  be  insulted  by  the 
challenge  of  the  sentinels,  and  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  submit  to  the  c,iprice  of  the 
Governor,  who,  granting  an  indulgence  one 
day,  might  recall  it  the  next.  On  such 
grounds  as  these, — which,  after  all,  amount- 
ed just  to  this,  that  being  a  prisoner,  and 
one  of  great  importance,  he  was  placed 
under  a  svstem  of  vigilance,  rendered  more 
necessary  by  the  constant  intrigues  carried 
on  for  his  escape, — did  be  feel  himself  a' 
liberty  to  neglect  those  precautions  of  e.t 
ercise  and  medicine,  which  were  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His 
conduct  on  such  occasions  can  scarce  be 
termed  worthy  of  his  powerful  mind  ;  it 
resembled  too  much  that  of  the  froward 
child,  who  refuses  its  food,  or  its  physic, 
because  it  is  contradicted. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  O'Meara  from  Napo- 
leon's   person,    which  was   considered   by 
him  as  a  great  injury,  was  the  next  impor- 
tant incident  in  the  monotony  of  his  life. 
It  seems,  from  quotations  given  elsewhere 
in  this  volume,  that  Dr.  O'.VIeara  had  been 
for  some  time  a  confidant  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  and  was  recommended  by  him  to 
ministers  as   a   person  by  whose   means  he 
could   learn  what  passed  in  the  family  of 
Napoleon,     But   in   process  of   time.   D» 
O'Nieara,  growing  perhaps   more  intimate 
with  the  prisoner,  became  unwilling  to  sup- 
ply the  Governor  with  the   information  of 
which  he  had  been  formerly  profuse,  and  a 
quarrel    took   place   betwixt  him  and    Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.     In  describing  the  scenes 
which  passed  between  him  and  the  Gover- 
I  nor,  we  have  already  said  that  Dr.  O'Meiri 
j  writes  with  a  degree  of  personal  animosity, 
whicli   is  unfavourable    to  his  own  credit. 
But  his  departure  from  St.  Helena  was  oc- 
j  casioncd  by  a  warmer  mark  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  Napoleon's  fortunes,  than 
could  be  inferred  from  his  merely  refusing 
to  inform  Sir  Hudson  of  what  was  said  at 
Longwnod. 
I      Dr.  O'Mrara  seems  not  only  to  have  taken 
I  the  part  of  Napoleon  in  his  controversies 
I  with  the  Governor,  but  also  to  have  engaged 
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deeply  in  forwarding  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  a  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Ex-Emperor's 
agent  in  London.  This  appears  to  liave 
been  clearly  proved  by  a  letter  received 
from  the  agent,  relating  to  large  remittances 
of  money  to  St.  Helena,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  physician.*  Under  such  suspicions 
Dr.  O'Meara  was  withdrawn  by  th:;  Gover- 
nor's mandate  from  attending  on  the  per- 
son of  Napoleon,  and  sent  back  to  England. 
Napoleon  had  never  obeyed  his  medical 
injunctions,  but  he  complained  severely 
when  he  was  recalled  from  his  household  ; 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  depriving  him 
of  the  medical  attendant  whose  prescrip- 
tions he  never  followed,  was  a  direct  and 
bold  step  in  the  plan  contrived  for  murder- 
ing him.  It  is  probable,  however,  he  re- 
gretted Dr.  O'Meara's  secret  services  more 
than  those  which  were  professional. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  again  offered  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Baxter,  but  this  was  con- 
strued at  Longwood  into  an  additional  of- 
fence. It  was  even  treated  as  an  offer  big 
with  suspicion.  The  Governor  tried,  it  was 
said,  to  palm  his  own  private  physician  up- 
on the  Emperor,  f^oubtless  that  he  might 
hold  his  life  more  effectually  in  his  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  ministers 
were  an.xious  that  everything  should  be 
done  which  could  prevent  complaints  on 
this  head.  "  You  cannot  better  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  his  Majesty's  government,  (says 
one  of  Lord  Bathurst's  despatches  to  tlie 
Governor,)  than  by  giving  effect  to  any 
measure  which  you  may  consider  calculated 
to  prevent  any  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
on  tlie  part  of  Cieneral  Buonaparte,  on  ac- 
count of  any  real  or  supposed  inadequacy 
of  medical  attendance." 

Dr.  Stokoe,  surgeon  on  board  the  Con- 
queror, was  next  called  in  to  visit  at  Long- 
wood.  But  dill'erences  arose  betwixt  him 
and  the  Governor,  and  after  a  few  visits  his 
attendance  on  Napoleon  was  discharged. 

After  this  period,  the  prisoner  express- 
ed his  determination,  whatever  might  be  the 
extremity  of  his  case,  not  to  permit  the  vis- 
its of  an  English  phvsician;  and  a  commis- 
sion was  sent  to  Italy  to  obtain  a  medical 
man  of  reputation  from  some  of  the  semina- 
ries in  that  country.  At  the  same  time. 
Napoleon  signified  a  desire  to  have  the 
company  of  a  Catholic  priest.  The  propo- 
sition for  this  purpose  came  through  his 
uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch,  to  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, and  readily  received  the  assent  of 
the  British  ministry. 

It  would  appear  that  this  mission  had 
been  thought  by  his  Holiness,  to  resemble, 
in  some  degree,  those  sent  into  foreign 
and  misbelieving  countries,  for  two  church- 
i!i(Mi  were  despatched  to  St.  Helena  instead 
of  one. 

The  senior  priest,  Father  Bonavita,  was 
an  elderly  man,  subject  to  the  infirmi- 
ties   belonging   to  his   period   of  life,  and 


*Tho  lr!tter  nlluded  to  is  riuotoil  at  full  length 
ill  the  auarterly  llcviow,  Vol.  XX VI II.  p.  •:>■->», 
to  p.  2Q6.  It  Win  received  aflnr  Dr.  O'Meara's 
(li^mi3sion,  whicli  must  therefore  have  heon  orca- 
giound  only  by  the  suspicion  of  what  was  after- 
wari.9  proved. 


broken  by  a  residence  of  twenty-six  vears 
in  Mexico.  His  speech  had  b^en  aflectcd 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  recommendation 
to  the  office  which  he  now  undertook,  wa3 
his  having  been  Father  Confessor  to  Napo- 
leon's mother.  His  companion  was  a  young 
Abbe  called  V'ignali.  Both  were  pious 
good  men,  well  qualified,  doubtless,  to  give 
Napoleon  the  comfort  which  their  church 
holds  out  to  those  who  receive  its  tenets, 
but  not  so  much  so  to  reclaim  wanderers, 
or  confirm  those  who  might  doubt  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church. 

Argument  or  controversy,  however,  were 
not  necessary.  Napoleon  had  declared  hi.s 
resolution  to  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
He  was  neither  an  infidel,  he  said,  nor  z. 
philosopher.  If  we  doubt  whether  a  person 
who  had  conducted  himself  towards  the 
Pope  in  the  way  which  history  records  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  at  one  time  been  ex- 
communicated, (if,  indeed,  the  ban  was  yet 
removed,)  could  have  been  sincere  in  his 
general  professions  of  Catholicism,  we  must 
at  least  acquit  the  Exile  of  the  charge  of 
deliberate  atheism.  On  various  occasions, 
he  expressed,  with  deep  feelings  of  devo- 
tion, his  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  the  great  truth  upon  which  the 
whole  system  of  religion  rests  ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  detestable  doctrines  of  athe- 
ism and  materialism  were  generally  current 
in  France.  Immediately  after  his  elev: 
tion  to  the  dignity  of  First  Consul,  he  met 
itated  the  restoration  of  religion;  and  thus 
in  a  mixture  of  feeling  and  of  policy,  e.^ 
pressed  himself  upon  the  subject  to  Thi 
baudeau,  then  a  counsellor  of  state.  Hav 
ing  combated  .for  a  long  time  the  system  ot 
modern  philosophers  upon  different  kinds 
of  worship,  upon  deism,  natural  religion, 
and  so  forth,  he  proceeded.  "  Last  Sunday 
evening,  in  the  general  silence  of  nature,  I 
was  walking  in  these  grounds,  (of  Malmai- 
son.)  The  sound  of  the  church-bell  of 
Ruel  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  renewed  all  the 
impressions  of  my  youth.  I  was  profoundly 
affected,  such  is  the  power  of  early  habit 
and  associations;  and  I  considered,  if  such 
was  the  case  with  me,  what  must  not  be 
the  effect  of  such  recollections  upon  the 
more  simple  and  credulous  vulgar  ?  Let 
your  philosophers  answer  that.  The  people 
must  have  a  religion."  He  went  on  to 
state  the  terms  on  which  he  would  nego- 
tiate with  the  Pope,  and  added,  "They  will 
say  I  am  papist — I  am  no  such  thing.  I 
was  a  Mahomedan  in  Egypt — I  will  be  a 
Catholic  here,  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  believe  in  forms  of  religion,  but  in 
the  existence  of  a  CJod  !"  He  extended  his 
hands  towards  Heaven — "  Who  is  it  that 
has  created  all  above  and  around  us  ?"* 
This  sublime  passage  proves  that  Napoleon 
(unfortunate  in  having  proceeded  no  farther 
towards  the  Christian  shrine)  had  at  least 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  tem|)le,  and 
believed  in  and  worshipped  the  Great  Fa- 
ther of  the  Universe. 

The   missionaries  were  received  at  St. 
Helena  with  civilitv,  and  the  rites  of  mast 


*  Memoire  sur  le  Consulat  1799  et  1S94 
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were  occasionally  performed  at  Longwood. 
Bsth  the  clerfrymeii  were  quiet,  unoblru- 
iivc  characters,  confining  tiiemsclves  to 
.neir  roliuious  duties,  and  showing  neither 
the  abilities  nor  the  active  and  intriguing 
spirit  which  Protestants  are  a^l  to  impute 
to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

'I'he  same  vessel  which  arrived  at  St. 
Helena  on  the  18th  September,  in  1819, 
with  these  physicians  for  the  mind,  brought 
with  them  Ur.  Antommatchi,  anatomic 
pro-sector,  (that  is,  assistant  to  a  professor 
of  aniitomy,)  to  the  hosp.ial  of  St.  Marie 
Neuve  at  Florence,  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa,  who  was  designed  to  supply 
the  place  about  the  prisoner's  person,  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  O'Meara,  and  after  him  provis- 
lonallv'  by  Dr.  Stokoe.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  ollice  till  A'apoleon's  death,  and 
his  Account  of  his  Last  Moments,  a  work 
in  two  volumes,  though  less  interesting, 
and  showing  far  less  acuteness  than  that  of 
Las  Cases,  or  of  O'Meara,  is  yet  useful  and 
entertaining,  as  relating  to  the  last  days  of 
so  extraordinary  a  person.  Dr.  .\ntommar- 
chi  seems  to  have  been  acceptable  to  ?Capo- 
leon.  and  the  rather  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Cnrsiica.  He  brought  also  news  from  his 
family.  The  Princess  Pauline  Borghese 
had  otfcred  to  come  to  attend  hirn,  "  Let 
her  remain  where  she  is,"  said  JNapoleon  ; 
"  I  would  not  have  her  witness  the  degrad- 
ing state  which  I  am  reduced  to,  and  the 
insults  to  which  I  am  subjected." 

It  is  needless  to  resume  the  subject  of 
these  alleged  insults.  They  consisted  in 
the  precautions  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
deemed  himself  obliged  to  take  for  the 
security  of  his  prisoner ;  particularly  in 
requiring  that  a  British  otTicer  should  be 
regularly  made  assured  of  his  being  at 
Lonijwood,  and  that  an  officer,  not  under 
the  rank  of  captain,  should  attend  him  on 
the  excursions  which  he  proposed  to  make 
through  the  island.  On  these  subjects.  Na- 
pe !eon  had  made  his  mind  up  to  a  species 
of  passive  resistance;  and  had.  as  we  have 
Been,  already  expressed  himself  determined 
to  lake  no  exercise,  however  indispensable 
to  his  health,  unless  the  regulations  of  his 
continemenl  were  entirely  dispensed  with 
or  modified  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
This  was  an  argument  ad  misericordiam, 
which  must  have  given  the  Governor  great 
distress  and  uneasiness,  since,  if  the  health 
of  the  prisoner  should  fail,  even  though  it 
was  through  his  own  wilfulness.  Sir  Hud- 
son could  not  expect  that  his  conduct  would 
escape  censure.  At  the  same  time,  if  he 
yielded  to  tl.is  species  of  compulsory  argu- 
ment, it  might  be  carried  to  an  extent  alto- 
gether inconsistent  wiih  the  safe  custody 
of  the  captive.  His  vigilance  was  also 
•iiarponed  by  constant  reports  of  plots  for 
the  liberation  of  Napoleon;  and  the  sums 
of  money  which  he  and  his  familv  had  at 
their  command,  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
trutl  to  the  natural  securities  of  the  island. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  in  demanding, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  freedom  from  the  re- 
strictions of  which  he  complained.  Napole- 
on n'''ver  proposed  any  concessions  on  his 
part,  b)  offer  of  bis  parole  or  otlierwise, 


which  might  tend  to  give  any  additional 
moral  assurance,  in  place  of  those  limita- 
tions which  he  desired  to  have  removed. 
Yet,  to  accommodate  himself  in  some  de- 
gree to  his  prisoner's  obstinacy,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  content  that  the  British  officer 
whose  duly  it  was  to  report  on  the  pres- 
ence of  Napoleon  at  Longwood,  should 
only  be  required  to  satisfy  himself  of  it  by 
such  indirect  opportunities  as  his  walking 
in  the  garden,  or  appearing  at  the  window, 
periiiitled  him  to  enjoy,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions he  was  enjoined  lo  keep  his  own  per- 
son concealed.  In  this  way  tlure  were 
days  which  passed  without  any  regular  re- 
port on  this  most  important  point,  for  which 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  have  been  highly 
responsible  if  an  escape  had  been  etTecled. 
W'e  beg  to  refer  to  Dr.  Antomniarclu  s 
work  for  instances  of  the  peculiar  and 
grossly  indelicate  opportunities,  which,  to 
compound  between  the  necessity  of  the 
case  and  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  his  at- 
tendants took  to  make  his  person  visible 
when  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Schemes  for  Napoleon's  escape  were  not 
wanting.  A  Colonel  Latapie,  distinguish- 
ed as  a  partizan  officer,  was  said  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  attempt  to  carry  liim  oiF 
from  St.  Helena,  which  was  to  be  undertak- 
en by  a  band  of  desperadoes  from  America. 
But  Napoleon  said,  he  knew  too  well  the 
character  of  such  adventurers  to  hope  to 
profit  by  them.  Government  had  other  in- 
formation of  attempts  to  be  made  fron. 
America,  but  none  of  them  seem  lo  have 
procee.'ed  to  any  serious  length. 

It  was  different  with  the  undertaking  of 
Johnstone,  a  smuggler  of  an  niicommonly 
resolute  character,  and  whose  life  had  been 
a  tissue  of  desperate  risks.  He  had  made 
a  memor.ible  escape  from  Newgate,  and  had 
afterwards  piloted  Lord  Nelson's  vessel  to 
the  attack  of  Copenhagen,  v.hen  the  ordi- 
nary master  of  the  fleet,  and  pilots,  declined 
the  task.  Johnstone  was  also  said  to  have 
meditated  a  bold  attempt  to  carry  off  Buo- 
naparte on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
trusted  himself  on  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Flusliing.*  And  now  he 
certainly  engaged  in  a  plot  to  deliver  Na- 
poleon from  St.  Helena,  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  A  submarine  vessel,  that  is,  a  ship 
capable  of  being  sunk  under  water  for  a 
certain  time,  and  of  being  rr.ised  again  at 
pleasure,  by  disengaging  certain  weights, 
was  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  this  enter- 
prise.    It  was  thought  that,  by  sinking  the 

♦Snch  at  least  waj  I  ho  report.  The  attempt 
was  to  have  l)een  maHo  by  Johmlone  ami  liis  cies|>s- 
rulc  associate!)  in  a  boat,  which  tliuy  were  tii  row 
across  the  Scheldt,  loivurils  I-'hishin^,  just  when 
Napiilcon  was  procceiling  thither,  'i  hny  were  to 
board  the  linpcrlHl  l>arge,  throw  every  one  save 
Napoleon  into  the  sea,  and,  removing  hlin  lo  their 
own  light  row-hoat,  wore  to  pull  out  uiul  ilellver 
him  up  to  Ihu  British  squadron,  then  cniisingcliF 
Ihe  island.  It  is  added,  thai  rs'apoleon  look  Ihu 
niaini  from  seeing  a  hoal  rowing  very  swiftly  to- 
wai.ls  liiin,  and,  ordering  his  cew  lo  pull  harder 
or  give  way,  a,i  it  ii  called,  the  smuggler,  in^teiul 
of  running  nthwtirl  the  harge,  f 'II  a.-itern  iind  iha 
opporlunity  won  lost.  V\'e  do  nol  know  that  thert 
is  any  good  authority  for  th;  sl-jry 
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vessel  during  the  daytime,  she  might  escape 
Vhe  notice  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  being 
raised  at  night,  might  appror.ch  the  guarded 
rock  without  discovery.  The  vessel  was 
actually  begun  in  one  of  the  building-yards 
upon  the  Thames;  but  the  peculiarity  of 
ber  construction  having  occasioned  suspi- 
cion, she  was  seized  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

These,  and  others  which  we  could  name, 
were  very  perilous  and  wild  attempts,  yet 
calculated  to  keep  vigilance  alive  ;  for  in 
every  case  in  which  great  natural  difficul- 
ties have  been  surmounted  by  such  enter- 
prises, it  has  been  because  these  difficul- 
ties have  been  too  much  relied  upon.  But 
wliile  such  precarious  means  of  escape 
were  presented  from  time  to  time,  the 
chance  upon  which  Napoleon  secretly  re- 
lied for  release  from  his  present  situation, 
was  vanishing  from  his  eyes. 

His  case  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  incidentally  only,  on  the 
12th  July  1319.  The  subject  was  introduced 
into  a  debate  on  finance,  when  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hutchinson  pointed  out  the  yearly  expense 
of  detaining  Nnpoleon  at  St.  Helena,  which 
he  stated  to  amount  to  half-a-raiUion  ster- 
ling, as  a  useless  expenditure  of  public 
money.  In  this  statement  he  received  no 
countenance  from  any  one  e.vcept  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Hume.  It  was  answered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  the  expense 
was  declared  not  to  exceed  a  fifth  part  of 
the  si'.in  alleged.  The  leading  members  of 
0[>position  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
the  question  ;  and  it  was  believed  at  St. 
Helena,  that  Napoleon's  disappointment  in 
the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of  their 
strong  and  overpowering  interposition  in 
his  behalf,  first  led  to  his  mental  depres- 
sion and  total  abandonment  of  hope. 

The  complexion  of  the  times,  indeed, 
iiad  become  such  as  to  strengthen  every 
reason  which  existed  for  detaining  him  in 
captivity.  The  state  of  England,  owing  to 
the  discontent  and  sufferings  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  more  especially  that 
of  Italy,  convulsed  by  the  short-lived  revo- 
lutions of  Naples  and  Savoy,  rendered  the 
Bale  custody  of  Napoleon  a  matter  of  more 
deep  import  than  it  had  been  at  any  time 
since  his  fall.  What  the  effect  of  his  name 
might  have  produced  in  that  moment  of 
g-^neral  commotion  cannot  be  estimated, 
but  the  consequences  of  his  escape  must 
have  been  most  formidable. 

The  British  ministry,  aware  of  the  power 
Cif  such  a  spirit  to  work  among  the  troub- 
led elements,  anxiously  enjoined  addition- 
al vigilance  to  the  (Governor  of  St.  Helena. 

"  The  overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment, the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
more  or  less  prevails  over  all  Italy,  and  the 
doubtful  ftate  of  France  itself,  must  excite 
his  attention,  and  clearly  show  that  a  crisis 
is  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  arrived, 
when  his  escape  would  be  productive  of  im- 
portant c(inse([uencea.  That  his  partizans 
are  active  cannot  bo  doubted  ;  and  if  he  be 
ever  willing  to  hazard  the  attempt,  he  wi'.l 
•ever  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
V^ou  v/ill.  therefore,  exert  all  your  atten- 


tion in  watching  his  proceedings,  and  call 
upon  the  .\dmiral  to  use  his  utmost  vigil 
ance,  as  upon  the  navy  so  much  must  ulti- 
mately depend."* 

The  alarm  was  natural,  but  there  was  no 
real  cause  for  apprehension.  Polit'js  and 
war  were  never  more  to  know  the  Dower- 
ful  influence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Hig 
lost  hopes  aggravating  the  progress  of  the 
cruel  disease,  which  had  its  source  in  the 
stomach,  it  now  aftected  the  whole  frame, 
and  undermined  the  strength  of  the  consti- 
tution. Death  w;.3  now  finally  to  termin- 
ate the  fretful  and  degrading  discussionsi, 
by  which  he  inflicted,  and  from  which  he 
received,  so  much  pain,  and  to  open  the 
gates  of  a  prison,  for  which  Hope  hersell 
could  scarce  present  another  key.  The 
symptoms  of  disorganization  in  the  diges- 
tive powers  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, and  his  reluctance  to  take  any  med- 
icine, as  if  from  instinctive  persuasion 
that  the  power  of  physic  was  in  vain,  con- 
tinued as  obstinate  as  ever.  On  one  of  the 
many  disputes  which  he  maintained  on  this 
subject,  he  answered  .\ntommarchi's  rea- 
soning thus: — "  Doctor,  no  physicking. 
We  are,  as  I  already  told  you,  a  machine 
made  to  live.  We  are  organized  for  that 
purpose,  and  such  is  our  nature.  Do  not 
counteract  the  living  principle.  Let  it 
alone — leave  it  the  liberty  of  defending  it- 
self— it  will  do  better  than  your  drugs.  Oui 
body  is  a  watch,  that  is  intended  to  go  for  a 
given  time.  The  watch-maker  cannot  open 
it  ;  and  must,  on  handling  it,  grope  his  way 
blindfohlcd  and  at  random.  For  once  that 
he  assists  and  relieves  it  by  dint  of  tor- 
menting it  with  his  crooked  instruments, 
he  injures  it  ten  times,  and  at  last  destroys 
it."    This  was  on  the  14-th  of  October  IS20. 

As  the  Ex-I'.mperor's  health  grew  weak- 
er, it  cannot  be  thought  extraordinai-y  that 
his  mind  became  more  and  more  depress- 
ed. In  lack  of  other  means  of  amusing 
himself,  he  had  been  somewhat  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  pond  and  fountain 
in  the  garden  of  Longwood,  which  was 
stocked  with  small  fishes.  .\  mixture  of 
copperas  in  the  inastick  employed  in  ce- 
menting the  basin,  had  affected  the  water. 
The  creatures,  which  had  been  in  a  good 
measure  the  object  of  Napoleon's  attenl'on, 
began  to  sicken  and  to  di-e.  He  wa?  deoly 
affected  by  the  circumstance,  and,  in  lan- 
guage strongly  resembling  the  beautiful  ver- 
ses of  Moore,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  fa- 
tality which  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  him. 
"  Everything  I  love — every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  me,''  he  exclaimed,  "is  immedi- 
ately struck.  Heaven  and  mankind  uniw 
to  afflict  nie."t  At  other  times  he  lament- 
ed his  decay  of  energy.  The  bed,  he  said, 
was  now  a  place  of  luxury  which  he  wojld 
not  exchange  for  all  the  thrones  in  the  uni 
verse.  The  eyes  which  formerly  were  so 
vigilant,  could  now   scarcely    bo  opened. 

*  Despauh  to  Sir  Hudson  Lo»e,  30tli  Septem 
ber  18->n. 

I  "  'Twaj  ever  thus — from  chilJliood'«  hoor 
I've  3W11  my  foiiiiest  liopes  dcctijr  ; 
1  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 
But  was  t!ie  first  to  fade  away  " 
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He  recollerted  that  he  used  to  dictate  to 
four  or  live  secretaries  at  oucc.  "  But 
llien,"  he  said  "  I  was  Napoleon — now  I  am 
no  longer  anything — ray  strength,  my  fac- 
ulties, forsake  me — I  no  lon^'er  live,  I  only 
exist."  Often  he  remained  silent  for  many 
hours,  suffering  as  may  be  supposed,  much 
pain,  and  immersed  in  profound  melancholy. 

.\boui  the  i2d  January  1851,  Napoleon 
appeared  to  resume  some  energy,  and  to 
make  some  attempt  to  conquer  his  disease 
by  exercise.  He  mounted  lus  horse,  and 
galloped  for  the  last  time,  five  or  six  miles 
around  the  limits  of  Longvvood.  but  nature 
was  overcome  by  the  effort.  He  complain- 
ed that  his  strength  was  sinking  under  him 
rapidly. 

The  novernor  had  already  transmitted 
to  Britain  accounts  of  Napoleon's  decay 
of  health,  without  having  it,  however,  in  his 
power  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  real,  or 
now  far  the  appearances  were  assumed. 
The  patient  would  neither  receive  the  visit 
of  any  English  surgeon  or  physician,  nor 
would  he  authorise  the  communication  of 
Dr.  Antommarchi  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
The  Governor  was  obliged  to  state  accounts 
of  the  prisoner's  declining  health  as  reports, 
the  reality  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. The  generous  feelings  of  the 
Great  Personage  at  the  Head  of  the  British 
Government  were  naturally  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  and  prompt- 
ed him,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
especially  by  expressions  of  his  own  sym- 
pathy, to  extend  such  hope  and  comfort  to 
Napoleon  as  he  could  be  supposed  to  re- 
ceive, under  the  necessity  of  his  continued 
captivity.  The  following  is  Lord  Batliurst"s 
despatch  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on  this  in- 
teresting -lubject,  dated  IGth  February  1821  ; 

•'  1  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
any  communication  to  the  General  which 
will  not  be  liable  to  misrepresentation  ;  and 
yet,  if  he  be  really  ill,  he  may  derive  some 
consolation  by  knowing,  that  the  repeated 
accounts  which  have  of  late  been  trans- 
mitted of  his  declining  health  have  not  been 
received  with  indifference.  You  will, 
therefore,  communicate  to  General  Buona- 
parte tlie  great  interest  which  his  Majesty 
Das  taken  in  the  recent  accounts  of  his  in- 
disposition, and  the  anxiety  which  his  Ma- 
jesty leels  to  afford  him  every  relief  of 
which  his  situation  admits.  You  will  as- 
sure General  Buonaparte  that  there  is  no 
alleviation  which  can  be  derived  from  addi- 
tional medical  assistance,  nor  any  arrange- 
ment consistent  with  the  safe  custody  of 
his  person  at  St.  Helena,  (and  his  Majesty 
cannot  now  holdout  any  expectation  of  his 
removal,)  which  his  Majesty  is  not  most 
ready  and  desirous  to  afford.  You  will  not 
only  repeat  the  offer  which  Ims  already  been 
more  than  once  made,  of  such  further  medi- 
cal assistance  as  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
affords,  but  you  will  give  him  the  option  of 
procuring  the  attendanco  of  any  of  the  med- 
ical gentlemen  who  are  at  the  Cape,  where 
there  is  one,  at  least,  of  considerable  emi- 
oence  in  his  profession  ;  and  m  case  of  any 
wish  being  expressed  by  the  General  to  re- 
leive  each  assistance,  you   will   consider 


I  yourself  authorized  to  make  a  communica 
!  tion  to  the  Cape,  and  take  such  other  meas- 
I  ures  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate attendance  of  the  person  whom  the 
I  General  may  name.'' 

I  Napoleon  had  not  the  satisfaction  to 
!  know  the  interest  which  his  Majesty  took 
in  his  illness,  which  would  probably  have 
afforded  him  some  gleam  of  consolation. 
The  tenor  of  the  letter  might,  perhaps,  have 
induced  him  to  think,  that  his  own  system 
of  pertinacious  contest  with  the  authorities 
under  whose  chrirge  he  was  placed,  had 
been  so  far  injudicious,  as  to  lead  to  doubts 
of  the  reality  of  the  disorder  under  which 
he  was  dying  ;  and  had  therefore  been  one 
great  cause  of  intercepting  the  sympathy, 
and  perhaps  the  relief,  which  must  other- 
wise have  extended  itself  to  a  situation  so 
well  descrring  of  commiseration. 

Towards  the  end  of  t'ebruary  the  disease 
assumed  a  character  still  more  foriiiidable, 
and  Dr.  .\ntomraarchi  became  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  consultation  with  some  of  the 
English  medical  men.  The  Emperor's 
aversion  to  their  assistance  had  been  in- 
creased by  a  well-meant  offer  of  the  Gover- 
nor, announcing  that  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence had  arrived  at  the  island,  whom  he 
therefore  placed  at  General  Buonaparte's 
devotion.*  This  proposal,  like  every  other 
advance  on  the  part  of  Sir  H'ldson  Lowe, 
had  been  received  as  a  meditated  injury  ; 
"  He  wants  to  deceive  Europe  by  false  bul- 
letins," said  Napoleon;  "I  will  not  see 
any  one  who  is  in  communication  with  him." 
To  refuse  seeing  every  physician  but  his 
own,  was  certainly  an  option  which  ought 
to  have  been  left  in  Napoleon's  choice,  and 
it  was  so  left  accordingly.  But  in  thus  ob- 
stinately declining  to  see  an  impartial  medi- 
cal man,  whose  report  must  have  been  con- 
clusive respecting  his  state  of  health,  Napo- 
leon certainly  strengthened  the  belief  that 
his  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  it  proved 
to  be. 

.\t  length  the  Ex-Eraperor  consented  that 
Dr.  Antommarchi  should  consult  with  Dr. 
Arnott,  surgeon  of  the  20th  Regiment.  But 
the  united  opinion  of  tlie  medical  gentle- 
men could  not  overcome  the  aversion  of 
Napoleon  to  medicine,  or  shake  the  belief 
which  he  reposed  in  the  gloomy  doctrines 
of  fatalism.  "  Quod  scriptum  scriptum,'' 
he  replied  in  the  language  of  a  Moslem, 
■■'  .\11  that  is  to  happen  is  written  down. 
Our  hour  is  marked,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  claim  a  moment  longer  of  life  than 
Fate  has  predestined  for  us." 

Dr.  Antommarchi  finally  prevailed  in  ob- 
taining admittance  for  Dr.  Arnott  into  the 
apartment  and  presence  of  the  patient,  who 
complained  chiefly  of  his  stomach,  of  the 
disposition  to  vomit,  and  deficiency  of  the 
digestive  powers.  He  saw  hitn  for  the  first 
time  on  1st  April  1821.  and  continued  his 
visits  regularly.  Napoleon  expressed  his 
opinion  that  his  liver  was  affected.  Dr.  .Ar- 
nott's  observations  led  him  to  think,  that 

*  Or.  Shorn,  physician  to  the  forces  j  who,  at 
this  time,  rcplicoil  Dr.  Baxter  as  principal  medi- 
cal officer  at  Su  Helena,  and  to  whom  we  hav« 
been  obliged  for  much  valuable  iDrormitioa. 
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though  the  action  of  the  liver  might  be  im- 

fierfcGt,  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  to  be 
ooked  Cor  elsewhere.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  Napoleon  when  Dr.  Anlom- 
marchi  expressed  doubts  on  the  state  of  his 
Btomach  had  repelled  them  with  sharpness, 
though  his  own  private  belief  was,  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  his  father. 
Thus,  with  a  capricious  inconsistency,  nat- 
ural enough  to  a  sirk-bed,  he  communicat- 
ed to  some  of  his  retinue  his  sense  of  what 
di..ease  afflicted  him,  though,  afraid  perhaps 
of  some  course  of  medicine  being  proposed, 
he  did  not  desire  that  his  surgeon  should 
know  his  suspicions.*  From  the  15tli  to  the 
23th  of  April,  Napoleon  was  engaged  from 
time  to  time  in  making  his  testamentary  be- 
quests, of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  some  mention  hereafter,  as  illustra- 
tive of  his  peculiar  character  and  senti- 
Tnents.  On  the  day  last  mentioned,  he  was 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  writing, 
and  showed  symptoms  of  over-excitation. 
Among  these  may  be  safely  included,  a  plan 
which  he  spoke  of  for  reconciling  all  reli- 
gious dissensions  in  France,  which  he  said 
he  had  designed  to  carry  into  effect. 

As  the  strength  of  the  patient  gradually 
Bunk,  the  symptoms  of  his  disease  became 
less  equivocal,  until,  on  the  27th  April,  the 
fijection  of  a  dark-coloured  fluid  gave  far- 
ther insight  into  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
Pr.  Antommarchi  persevered  in  attributing 
it  to  climate,  which  was  flattering  the  wish 
of  the  patient,  who  desired  to  lay  his  death 
upon  his  confinement  at  St.  Helena;  while 
Dr.  Arnott  expressed  his  belief  that  the  dis- 
ease was  the  same  which  cut  off  his  father 
IS  the  pure  air  of  Montpellier.  Dr.  Antom 
anarchi,  as  usually  happens  to  the  reporter 
of  a  debate,  silenced  his  antagonist  in  the 
argument,  although  Dr.  Arnott  had  by  this 
time  obtained  the  patient's  own  authority 
for  the  assertion.  Upon  the  28th  of  April, 
Napoleon  gave  instructions  to  Antommar- 
chi, that  after  his  death  his  body  should  be 
opened,  but  that  no  English  medical  man 
should  touch  him,  unless  in  the  case  of  as- 
sistance being  absolutely  necessary,  in 
which  case  he  gave  Antommarchi  leave  to 
call  in  that  of  Dr.  Arnott.  He  directed 
that  his  heart  should  be  conveyed  to  Parma, 
to  Maria  Louisa;  and  requested  anxiously 
that  his  stomach  should  be  particularly  ex- 
amined, and  the  report  transmitted  to  his 
■on.  "  The  vcnitings,"  he  said,  "  which 
succeed  one  another  without  interruption, 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  stomach  is,  of 
all  my  organs,  the  most  diseased  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  attacked  with 
the  same  disorder  which  killed  my  father, 
— I  mean  a  scirrhus  in  the  pylorus."  On 
the  2d  May,  the  patient  returned  to  the 
Bame  interesting  subject,  reminding  Antom- 
marchi of  his  anxiety  that  the  stomach 
should  be  carefully  examined.  "  The  phy- 
sicians of  Montpellier  had  announced  that 
the  scirrhus  in  the  pylorus  would  be  heredi- 
tary in  my  family.     Their  report  is,  I  be- 


*  Madame  Bertrand  montionpd  to  Dr.  Shortt, 
thot  Napoh;  in  conceived  himself  dying  of  cancer  in 
i^e  stoiuach,  which  she  considered  aa  a  mere  whim. 


lieve,  in  the  hands  of  Louis.  Ask  for  it,  and 
compare  it  with  your  own  observations, 
that  I  may  save  my  son  from  the  sufferings  I 
now  experience." 

During  the  3d  May,  it  was  seen  that  the 
life  of  Napoleon  was  drawing  evidently  to 
a  close  ;  and  his  followers,  and  particular-- 
ly  his  physician,  became  desirous  to  call  in 
more  medical  assistance ; — that  of  Dr 
Shortt,  physician  to  the  forces,  and  of  Dr 
Mitchell,  surgeon  of  the  flag-ship,  was  re- 
ferred to.  Dr.  Shortt,  however,  thought  it 
proper  to  assert  the  dignity  belonging  to  his 
profession,  and  refused  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a  case  of  so  much  importance  in  itself, 
and  attended  with  so  much  obscurity,  un 
less  he  were  permitted  to  see  and  examine 
the  patient.  The  officers  of  Napoleon's 
household  excused  themselves,  by  profess- 
ing that  the  Emperor's  strict  commands 
had  been  laid  on  them,  that  no  English  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Arnott  excepted,  should  approach 
his  dying  bed.  They  said,  that  even  when 
he  was  speechless  they  would  be  unable  to 
brook  his  eye,  should  he  turn  it  upon  them 
in  reproof  for  their  disobedience. 

About  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  the 
priest  Vignali  administered  the  sacrament 
of  extreme  ivnction.  Some  days  before, 
Napoleon  had  explained  to  him  the  manner 
in  which  he  desired  his  body  should  be  laid 
out  in  state,  in  an  apartment  lighted  by 
torches,  or  what  Catholics  call  wn  Cham- 
bre  ardenie.  "  I  am  neither,"  he  said,  in 
the  same  phrase  which  we  have  formerly 
quoted,  "  a  philosopher  nor  a  physician.  I 
believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of 
my  father.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  be 
an  atheist.  I  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  will 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  receive  the  assistance  which  it  admin- 
isters." He  then  turned  to  Dr.  Antommar- 
chi, whom  he  seems  to  have  suspected  of 
heterodoxy,  which  the  Doctor,  however, 
disowned.  "  How  can  you  carry  it  so  far?"  he 
said.  "  Can  you  not  believe  in  God,  whose 
existence  everything  proclaims,  and  in 
whom  the  greatest  minds  have  believed  ?" 

As  if  to  mark  a  closing  point  of  resem- 
blance betwixt  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  a 
dreadful  tempest  arose  on  the  4th  May, 
which  preceded  the  day  that  was  to  close 
the  mortal  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  A  willow,  which  had  been  the  E.^;- 
ile's  favourite,  and  under  which  he  had  of- 
ten enjoyed  the  fresh  breeze,  was  torn  up 
by  the  hurricane  ;  and  almost  all  the  trees 
about  Longwood  share  J  the  same  fiile. 

The  6th  of  May  came  amid  wind  and 
rain.  Napoleon's  passing  spirit  was  deliri- 
ously engaged  in  a  strife  more  terrible  than 
that  of  the  elements  around.  The  words 
"  ti'te  d'armde,"  the  last  which  escaped  his 
lips,  intimated  that  his  thoughts  were  watch- 
ing the  current  of  a  heady  fight.  About 
eleven  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening, 
Napoleon,  after  a  struggle  which  indicated 
the  original  strength  of  his  constitution, 
breathed  his  last. 

The  officers  of  Napoleon's  honsehold 
were  disposed  to  have  the  body  anatomized 
in  secret.     But  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  too 
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deep. a  sense  of  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  and  his  country  stood,  to  permit 
this  to  laiie  place.  He  declired,  that  even 
if  he  were  reduced  to  make  use  of  force, 
he  would  insure  the  presence  of  English 
physiciiins  at  the  dissection. 

General  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  with 
Marchand,  the  valet-de-chambre  of  the  de- 
ceased, were  present  at  the  opcmtion,  which 
was  also  witnessed  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade, 
and  some  British  stafT-officers.  Drs.  Thom- 
as Shortt,  .\rchibald  Arnott,  Charles  Mitch- 
ell, Matthew  Livingstone,  and  Francis  Bur- 
ton, all  of  them  medical  men,  were  also 
present.  The  cause  of  death  was  suffi- 
ciently evident4^Mh^e  ulcer  occupied 
almost  the  whol^^^^e  stomach.  It  was 
only  the  strong  adhesion  of  the  diseased 
parts  of  that  organ  to  the  concave  surface 
of  the  lobe  of  tlie  liver,  which,  being  over 
the  ulcer,  had  prolonged  the  patient's  life 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. All  the  other  parts  of  the  viscera 
were  found  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state.  The 
report  was  signed  by  the  British  medical 
gentlemen  present.  Dr.  Antommarchi  was 
about  to  add  his  attestation,  when,  accord- 
ing to  information  which  we  consider  as 
correct.  General  Bertrand  interdicted  his 
doing  so,  because  the  report  was  drawn  up 
as  relating  to  the  body  of  General  Buona- 
parle.  Dr.  Antommarchi's  own  account 
does  not,  we  believe,  greatly  differ  from 
that  of  the  British  professional  persons, 
though  he  has  drawn  conclusions  from  it 
which  are  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
patient's  own  conviction,  and  the  ghastly 
evidence  of  the  anatomical  operation.  He 
continued  to  insist  that  his  late  patron  had 
not  died  of  the  cancer  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, or,  in  medical  language,  of  scir- 
rhus  of  the  pylorus,  but  of  a  chronic-gastro- 
hepatitU,  a  disease  he  stated  to  be  endem- 
ic in  the  island  of  St.  Helena;  although 
we  do  not  observe  it  asserted  or  proved 
that  the  hospital  of  the  island,  at  any  time, 
produced  a  single  case  like  that  of  the  de- 
ceased captive. 

The  gentlemen  of  Napoleon's  suite  were 
desirous  that  his  heart  should  be  preserved 
and  given  to  their  custody.  But  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
permit  this  upon  his  own  authority.  He 
agreed.  howcTer,  that  the  heart  should  be 
placed  in  a  silver  vase,  filled  with  spirits, 
and  interred  along  with  the  body  ;  so  that, 
in  casa  his  instructions  from  home  should 
•o  permit,  it  might  be  afterwards  disinhum- 
ed  and  sent  to  Larope. 

The  place  of  interment  became  the  ne.xt 


subject  of  discussion.  On  this  subject  Na- 
poleon had  been  inconsistent.  His  testa- 
mentary disposition  expressed  a  wish  that 
his  remains  sliould  be  deposited  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  ;  a  request  which  he 
could  not  for  an  instant  suppose  would  be 
complied  with,  anil  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  solely  for  the  sake  of  producing 
effect.  The  reflection  of  an  instant  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  call  to  recollection, 
that  he  would  not,  while  in  power,  have  al- 
lowed Louis  X\'III.  a  grave  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers  ;  nor  did  he  permit  the  remains 
of  the  Due  D'Enghien  any  other  interment 
than  that  assigned  to  the  poor.est  outcast, 
who  is  huddled  to  earth  on  the  spot  on 
wliich  he  dies.  But  neither  did  the  agitat- 
ed state  of  the  public  mind,  now  general 
through  Italy,  recommend  the  measure, 

A  grave  for  the  Emperor  of  France,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  rocky  island  to  which 
his  last  years  were  limited,  was  the  alterna- 
tive that  remained  ;  and  sensible  tiial  this 
was  likely  to  be  the  case,  he  had  liimself 
indicated  the  spot  where  he  wished  to  lie. 
It  was  a  small  secluded  recess,  called 
Slane's,  or  Haines'  Valley,  where  a  foun- 
tain arose,  at  which  his  Chinese  domestics 
used  to  fill  the  silver  pitchers  which  they 
carried  to  Longwood  for  Napoleon's  use. 
The  spot  had  more  of  verdure  and  shade 
than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  il- 
lustrious Exile  was  often  accustomed  to  re- 
pose under  the  beautiful  weeping  willows 
which  overhung  the  spring.  The  body,  af- 
ter lying  in  state  in  his  small  bed-room,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  was  visited  by  every  per- 
son of  condition  in  the  island,  was  on  the 
8th  May  carried  to  the  place  of  interment. 
Tlie  pall  which  covered  the  coffin  was  the 
military  cloak  which  Napoleon  had  worn 
at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  members 
of  his  late  household  attended  as  mourners, 
and  were  followed  by  the  Governor,  the  Ad- 
miral, and  all  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties of  the  island.  All  the  troops  were  un- 
der arms  upon  the  solemn  occasion.  As 
the  road  did  not  permit  a  near  approach  of 
the  hoarse  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  par- 
ty of  British  grenadiers  had  the  honour  to 
bear  the  coffin  to  the  grave.  The  prayers 
were  recited  by  the  priest  Abbe  \'ignali. 
Minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  Admiral's 
ship.  The  coffin  wis  then  let  down  into 
the  grave,  under  a  discharge  of  three  suc- 
cessive volleys  of  artillery,  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon  firing  fifteen  guns  each.  A  large 
stone  was  then  lowered  down  on  the  grave, 
and  covered  the  moderate  space  now  suffi- 
cient for  the  man  for  whom  Europe  was 
once  too  little. 


CONOLUSION 


.\rrivf.ii  at  the  conclusion  of  this  momen- 1  caro(;r,  to  overwhelm  its  close  with  such 
tous  narra4ve,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  I  deep  and  unwonted  afflictions, 
to  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  charac-  The  external  appearance  of  Napoleoi 
ter  of  that  wonderful  person,  on  whom  I  was  not  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  hit 
Fortune  showered  so  many  fivours  in  the  sinture  being  only  five  feet  six  inches  Eng- 
begi.if'ng  and  t!»rough  the  middle  of  his  '  lish.     His  person,  thin  in  youth,  and  some 
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what  corpulent  in  age,  was  rather  delicate 
than  robust  in  outward  appearance,  but  cast 
in  the  mould  most  capable  ofendurin^^  pri- 
vation and  fatigue.  He  rode  ungraceluUy, 
and  without  the  command  of  his  horse 
which  distinguishes  a  perfect  cavalier;  so 
that  he  showed  to  disadvantage  when  rid- 
ing beside  such  a  horseman  as  Murat. 
But  he  was  fearless,  sat  firm  in  his  seat, 
Tode  with  rapidity,  and  was  capable  of  en- 
during the  exercise  for  a  longer  time  than 
most  men.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  indifference  to  the  quality  of  his  food, 
and  his  power  of  enduring  abstinence.  A 
morsel  of  food,  and  a  tlask  of  wine  hung  at 
his  saddle-bow,  used,  in  his  earlier  cam- 
paigns, to  support  him  for  days.  In  his  lat- 
ter wars,  he  used  a  carriage  more  frequent- 
ly ;  not,  as  has  been  surmised,  from  a.ny  par- 
ticular illness,  but  from  feeling  in  a  frame 
so  constantly  in  exercise  the  premature 
elfects  of  age. 

The  countenance  of  Napoleon  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  from  description,  and 
the  portraits  which  are  found  everywiiere. 
The  dark-brown  hair  bore  little  marks  of 
the  attentions  of  the  toilette.  The  shape 
of  the  countenance  approached  more  than 
is  usual  in  the  human  race  to  a  square. 
His  eyes  were  gray,  and  full  of  expression, 
the  pupils  rather  large,  and  the  eyebrows 
not  very  strongly  marked.  The  brow  and 
upper  part  of  the  countenanqp  was  rather 
of  a  stern  character.  His  nose  and  mouth 
were  beautifully  formed.  The  upper  lip 
was  very  short.  The  teeth  were  indifferent, 
but  were  little  shown  in  speaking.*  His 
smile  possessed  uncommon  sweetness,  and 
is  stated  to  have  been  irresistible.  The 
complexion  was  a  clear  olive,  otherwise  in 
general  colourless.  The  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  his  countenance  was  grave,  even  to 
melancholy,  but  without  any  signs  of  se- 
verity or  violence.  After  death,  the  placid- 
ity and  dignity  of  expression  which  continu- 
ed to  occupy  the  features,  rendered  them 
eminently  beautiful,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  who  looked  on  him. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  exterior.  His  per- 
sonal and  private  character  was  decidedly 
amiable,  excepting  in  one  particular  His 
temper,  when  he  received,  or  thought  he 
received,  provocation,  especially  if  of  a 
personal  character,  was  warm  and  vindic- 
tive. He  was,  however,  placable  in  the 
case  even  of  his  enemies,  providing  that 
they  submitted  to  his  mercy  ;  but  he  had 
not  that  species  of  generosity  wliich  re- 
spects the  sincerity  of  a  manly  and  fair  op- 
ponent. On  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  a 
more  liberal  rewarder  of  the  attachment  of 
his  friends.  He  was  an  excellent  husband, 
a  kind  relation,  and,  unless  wlien  state  pol- 
icy intervened,  a  most  alTectionate  brother. 
General  Gourgaud,  whose  communications 
were  not  in  every  case  to  Napoleon's  ad- 
vantage, states  him  to  have  been  the  best  of 
masters,  labouring  to  assist  all  his  domes- 
tics wherever  it  lay  in  his  power,  giving 
them  the  highest  credit  for  such  talents  as 


*  When  at  St.  HeltMia,  lie  was  much  troubled 
with  toothache  and  scurvy  in  the  gums. 


they  actually  possessed,  and  imputing,  io 
some  instances,  good  qualities  to  such  a> 
had  them  not. 

There  was  gentleness,  and  even  sensibil- 
ity, in  his  character.  He  was  afi'ected 
when  he  rode  over  the  fields  of  battle, 
which  his  ambition  had  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  and  seemed  not  only 
desirous  to  relieve  the  victims,  issuing  foi 
that  purpose  directions  wliich  too  often 
were  not,  and  could  not,  be  obeyed,  but 
subject  to  the  influence  of  that  more  acute 
and  imaginative  species  of  sympathy  which 
is  termed  sensibility  H^^  mentions  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  a  deep  sense  of 
feeling.  As  he  pasa||ta|u^a  field  of  battle 
in  Italy,  he  saw  a  hocBBBHTOog  lying  on  the 
body  of  his  slain  master.  The  creature 
came  towards  them,  then  returnod  to  the 
dead  body,  moaned  over  it  pitifully,  and 
seemed  to  ask  their  assistance.  "  Whether 
it  were  the  feeling  of  the  moment,"'  con- 
tinued Napoleon,  "  the  scene,  the  hour,  oi 
the  circumstance  itself,  I  was  never  so 
deeply  affected  by  anything  which  I  have 
seen  upon  a  field  of  battle.  That  man,  I 
thought,  has  perhaps  h.ad  a  house,  friends, 
comrades,  and  here  he  lies  deserted  by  ev- 
ery one  but  his  dog.  How  mysterious  arc 
the  impressions  to  which  we  are  subject! 
I  was  in  the  habit,  without  emotion,  of  or- 
dering battles  which  must  decide  the  fate 
of  a  campaign,  and  could  look  with  a  dry 
eye  on  the  execution  of  manreuvres  which 
must  be  attended  with  much  loss,  and  here 
I  was  moved — nay,  painfullv  affected — by 
the  cries  and  the  grief  of  a  dog.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  that  moment  I  would  have  been 
more  acces^^ible  to  a  suppliant  enemy,  and 
could  better  understand  the  conduct  of 
Achilles  in  restoring  the  body  of  Hector  to 
the  tears  of  Priam."*  The  anecdote  at  once 
shows  that  Napoleon  possessed  a  heart 
amenable  to  human  feelings,  and  that  they 
were  usually  in  total  subjection  to  the  stern 
precepts  of  military  stoicism.  It  was  his 
common  and  expressive  phrase,  that  the 
heart  of  a  ])olitician  should  be  in  his  head, 
but  his  feelings  sometimes  surprised  him 
in  a  gentler  mood. 

A  calculator  by  nature  and  by  habit,  Na- 
poleon was  fond  of  order,  and  a  friend  to 
that  moral  conduct  in  which  order  is  best 
exemplified.  The  libels  of  the  day  have 
made  some  scandalous  averments  to  the 
contrary,  but  without  adequate  foundation. 
Napoleon  respected  himself  too  much,  and 
understood  tlie  value  of  public  opiniim  toe 
well,  to  hav3  plunged  into  general  or  vague 
debauchery. 

Considering  his  natural  disposition,  then. 
it  may  be  assumed  that  if  Napoleon  had 
continued  in  the  vale  of  private  life,  and  no 
strong  temptation  of  passion  or  revenge 
crossed  his  path,  he  must  have  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  whose  friendship  was 
every  wav  desirable,  and  whose  enmity  it 
was  not  safe  to  incur. 

But  the  opportunity  afforded  by  th6  times, 
and  the  elasticily  of  his  own  9»^it  talent* 
both  military  anil  political,  raisM  jiini  with 


*  Lis  Cases,  Vol.  I.  parlie  '21q,  p.  5 
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uuRxampled  celerity  to  a  sphere  of  great 
(lower,  and  at  least  equal  temptation.  Ere 
we  consider  the  use  which  he  iiiaile  of  his 
asceiidoncy,  let  us  briefly  review  tlie  caus- 
es t)v  which  it  was  accomplished. 

'i'jie  consequences  of  the  Revolution, 
however  fatal  to  private  families,  were  the 
means  of  filling  the  camps  of  the  nation 
Willi  armies  of  a  description  which  Europe 
had  never  seen  before,  and,  it  is  to  be  hop- 
ed, will  never  witness  again.  There  was 
neither  saftty,  honour,  nor  almost  subsist- 
ence, in  any  other  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly it  became  the  refuge  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  youth  of  France,  until  the 
army  ceased  to  consist,  as  in  most  nations, 
of  the  miserable  and  disorderly  class  of  tlie 
community,  but  was  levied  in  the  body  and 
bosom  of  the  state,  and  composed  of  tlie 
flower  of  France,  whether  as  regarded 
health,  moral  qualities,  or  elevation  of  mind. 
With  such  men  the  generals  of  the  republic 
achieved  many  and  great  victories,  but 
without  being  able  to  ensure  corresponding 
advantages.  This  may  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  occasioned  by  the  dependence  in 
which  the  generals  were  held  by  the  vari- 
ous administrators  of  the  republic  at  home 
— a  dependence  accounted  for  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  ihe  govern- 
ment at  Paris  for  the  means  of  paying  and 
supporting  their  armies.  From  the  time 
that  Napoleon  passed  the  Alps,  he  inverted 
this  stale  of  military  dependence,  and  made 
the  newly  conquered  countries  not  only 
maintain  the  army  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions and  confiscations,  but  even  contribute 
to  support  the  French  Government.  Thus 
war,  wnich  had  hitherto  been  a  burthen  to 
the  republic,  became  in  his  hands  a  source 
of  public  revenue  ;  whilst  the  youthful  Gen- 
eral, contributing  to  the  income  of  the  state, 
on  which  his  predecessors  had  been  depen- 
dent, was  enabled  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence at  which  he  speedily  aimed,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  Directory  upon  a  footing 
approaching  to  equality.  His  talents  as  a 
soldier,  and  situation  as  a  victorious  gener- 
al, soon  raised  him  from  equality  to  pre- 
eminence. 

These  talents  applied  not  less  to  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  campaign,  than 
to  tlic  dispositions  for  actual  battle.  In 
each  of  these  great  departments  of  war,  Na- 
poleon was  not  merely  a  pupil  of  the  most 
approved  masters  of  the  art, — he  was  an 
improver,  an  innovator,  and  an  inventor. 

In  Btrategie,  he  applied  upon  a  gigantic 
scale,  those  principles  which  Frederick  of 
Prussia  had  acted  upon,  and  gained  a  capital 
or  a  kingdom,  when  Frederick  would  have 
won  a  town  or  a  province.  His  system  was, 
of  course,  that  of  assembling  the  greatest 
possible  force  of  his  own  upon  the  vulnera- 
ble point  of  the  enemy's  position,  paralyz- 
ing, perhaps,  two  parts  of  their  army,  whilst 
he  cut  the  third  to  pieces,  and  then  follow- 
ing up  his  position  by  destroying  the  remain- 
der in  detail.  For  this  purpose,  ht  taught 
generals  to  divide  their  armies  upon  the 
inarch,  with  a  view  to  celerity  of  move- 
ment, and  facility  of  supplv,  ana  to  unite 
Jjtin  at  the  moment  of  contest,  where  an 


attack  would  be  most  feebly  resisted,  be- 
cause least  expected  For  this,  also,  he 
first  threw  aside  all  species  of  baggage  which 
could  possibly  be  dispensed  with — supplied 
the  want  of  magazines  by  the  contributions 
ciiacted  from  the  country,  or  collected  tVoni 
individuals  by  a  regular  system  of  maraud- 
ing— discontinued  the  use  of  tents,  and 
trusted  to  bivouacking  with  his  soldiers, 
where  hamlets  could  not  be  found,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  erect  huts.  His  sys- 
tem was  ruinous  in  point  of  lives,  for  even 
the  military  hospitals  were  often  dispensed 
with.  But  although  Moreau  termed  Napo- 
leon a  conqueror  at  the  rate  often  thousand 
men  a-day,  yet  the  sacrifice  for  a  length 
of  time  uniformly  attained  the  object  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  enemy  who 
had  remained  in  their  extensive  canton- 
ments, distracted  by  the  reports  of  various 
columns  moving  in  different  directions, 
were  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  united 
force  of  the  French,  which  had  formed  a 
junction  where  and  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected. It  was  not  till  they  had  learned 
the  art  of  withdrawing  from  his  attack  so 
soon  as  made,  that  the  allies  learned  to  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  his  moveable  columns. 

Napoleon  was  not  less  original  as  a  tac- 
tician than  as  a  strategist.  His  manoeuvres 
on  the  field  of  battle  had  the  promptness 
and  decision  of  the  thunderbolt.  In  the 
actual  shock  of  conflict,  as  in  tlie  prepara- 
tions which  he  had  made  for  bringing  it  on, 
his  object  was  to  aiiiUKe  the  enemy  upon 
many  points,  while  he  oppressed  one  by  an 
unexpected  force  of  numbers.  The  break- 
ing through  the  line,  the  turning  of  a  flank, 
%vhich  had  been  his  object  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fight,  lay  usually  disguis- 
ed under  a  great  number  of  previous  deinon- 
.'itratione,  and  was  not  attempted  until  both 
the  moral  and  physical  force  of  the  enemv 
was  impaired  by  the  length  of  the  combat. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  brought  up  his 
Guards,  who,  impatient  of  inactivity,  had 
been  held  in  readiness  for  hours,  and  now, 
springing  forward  like  wolf-dogs  from  the 
leash,  had  the  glorious  ta.sk,  in  which  thev 
rarely  failed,  of  deciding  the  long-sustained 
contest.  It  may  be  added,  as  characteristic 
of  his  tactics,  that  he  preferred  employing 
the  order  of  the  column  to  that  of  the  line, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  faith  which  he 
might  rest  in  the  extreme  valour  of  the 
French  officers  by  whom  the  column  was 
headed. 

The  interest  which  Napoleon  preserved 
in  the  French  soldier's   affection  by  a  fre- 
quent distribution  of  prizes  and  distinctions, 
as  well  ^   by  his  familiar  notice  of  their 
persons,  and  attending  to  their  wants,  join- 
ed to  his  possession  of  absolute    and   inde- 
pendent command,  rendered  it  no  difficult 
'  matter  for  him  to  secure  their  support  in 
I  the  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  Bruniaire, 
and   in    placing  him   at  the   head  of  affairs. 
Most  part  of  the   nation  were  heartily  tired 
1  by  this   time   of  the  continually  unsettled 
I  slate   of  the   government,  and  the   various 
I  changes  which  it  had  experienced  from  the 
j  visionary  speculations  of  the  Girondists,  the 
I  brutal  and  bloody  ferocity  of  Uic  Jacobins 
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the  sordid  and  undecided  versatility  and  im- 
becility of  the  Directory  ;  and  the  nation  in 
general  desired  a  settled  form  of  goverti- 
inent,  which,  if  less  free,  should  be  more 
stable  in  duration,  and  better  calculated  to 
assure  to  individuals  tlie  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  of  personal  freedom,  than  liiose 
which  had  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy.  A  successful  general  of  a  char- 
acter more  timid,  or  conscience  more  ten- 
der than  that  of  Napoleon,  might  have  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
But  Napoleon  foresaw  the  difliculties  which 
would  occur  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
recall  of  tne  emigrants  to  the  assurance  of 
the  national  sales,  and  aptly  concluded  that 
the  parties  which  tore  France  to  pieces, 
would  be  most  readily  amalgamated  togeth- 
er under  the  authority  of  one  who  was  in  a 
gieat  measure  a  stranger  to  them  all. 

Arrived  at  the  possession  of  supreme 
power,  a  height  that  dazzles  and  confounds 
so  many.  Napoleon  seemed  only  to  occupy 
the  station  for  which  he  was  born,  to  which 
his  peculiar  powers  adapted  him,  and  his 
brilliant  career  of  success  gave  him,  under 
all  circumstances,  an  irresistible  claim.  He 
continued,  therefore,  with  a  calm  mind  and 
enlightened  wisdom,  to  consider  the  means 
of  rendering  his  power  stable,  of  destroying 
the  republican  impulse,  and  establishing 
a  monarchy,  of  which  he  deetined  himself 
to  be  the  monarch.  To  most  men  the  at- 
tempt to  revive,  in  favour  of  a  military  ad- 
venturer, a  form  of  government,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  what  seemed  the  voice  of 
the  nation  with  universal  acclaim,  would 
have  seemed  an  act  of  desperation.  The 
partizans  of  the  Republic  were  able  states- 
men, and  men  of  superior  talent,  accustom- 
ed also  to  rule  the  fierce  democracy,  and 
organize  those  intrigues,  which  had  over- 
thrown crown  and  altar.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  such  men  would,  were  it 
but  for  shame's  sake,  have  seea  their  ten 
years'  labour  at  once  swept  away  by  the 
sword  of  a  youngthough  successful  general. 
But  Napoleon  knew  himself  and  them, 
and  felt  the  confidence  that  those  who  had 
been  associates  in  the  power  acquired  by 
former  revolutions,  must  be  now  content  to 
sink  into  the  instruments  of  his  advance- 
ment, and  the  subordinate  agents  of  his  au- 
thority, contented  with  such  a  share  of  spoil 
as  that  with  which  the  lion  rewards  the 
jackall. 

To  the  kingdom  at  large,  upon  every  new 
stride  towards  power,  he  showed  the  certifi- 
cate of  superior  etticacy,  guaranteed  by  the 
most  signal  success  :  and  he  assumed  the 
empire  of  France  under  the  proucj^title  De- 
ttir  dignissimo.  Neither  did  his  actions  up 
to  this  point  encourage  any  one  to  challenge 
the  defects  or  flaws  of  his  title.  In  prac- 
tice, his  government  was  brilliant  abroad, 
and,  witli  few  exceptions,  liberal  and  mod- 
erate at  home.  The  abominable  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'F.nghien  showed  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  a  savage.  But  in  general  the  pub- 
lic actions  of  Napoleon,  at  tlie  commence- 
Mient  of  his  career,  were  hii;l.ly  laudable. 
The  battle  of  Marengo,  with  its  consecpieii- 
ces,  the  softening  of  civil  discord,  the  re- 


conciliation with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
recall  of  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants, 
the  revivification  of  National  Jurisprudencej 
were  all  events  calculated  to  flatter  the  im- 
agination, and  even  gain  the  affections  of 
the  nation. 

But  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself, 
Napoleon  proceeded,  while  abolishing  the 
Republic,  to  press  into  bis  service  those 
very  democratical  principles  which  had  giv- 
en rise  to  the  Revolution,  and  encouraged 
the  attempt  to  found  a  commonwealth.  His 
sagacity  had  not  failed  to  observe,  that  the 
popular  objections  to  the  ancient  govern- 
ment were  founded  less  upon  any  objection 
to  the  Royal  authority  in  itselfj  than  to  a 
dislike,  amounting  to  detestation,  of  the 
privileges  which  it  allotted  to  the  nobles 
and  to  the  clergy,  who  held,  from  birth  and 
office,  the  right  to  fill  the  superior  ranks  in 
every  profession,  and  barred  the  competi- 
tion of  all  others,  however  superior  in  mer- 
it. W  hen,  therefore,  Napoleon  construct- 
ed his  new  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, he  wisely  considered  that  he  was  not 
like  hereditary  monarchs,  tied  down  to  any 
particular  rules,  arising  out  of  ancient 
usage,  but  being  himself  creator  of  the  pow- 
er which  he  wielded,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
model  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
He  had  been  raised  also  so  easily  to  the 
throne,  by  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
his  merits,  that  he  did  not  need  the  assist- 
ance of  a  party  of  his  own  ;  consequently, 
being  unlimited  by  previous  engagements, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  gratifying  old  parti- 
zans or  acquiring  new  ones,  his  choice  was 
in  a  very  unusual  degree  free  and  unlim 
ited. 

Having,  therefore,  attained  the  summit  of 
human  power,  he  proceeded  advisedly  and 
deliberately,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
throne  on  that  democratic  principle  which 
had  opened  his  own  career  and  which  was 
the  throwing  open  to  merit,  though  without 
further  title,  the  road  to  success  in  every 
department  of  the  state.  This  was  the  secret 
key  of  Napoleon's  policy,  and  he  was  so 
well  aided  in  the  use  of  it,  by  acute  per- 
ception of  character,  as  well  as  by  good  na- 
ture and  good  feeling,  (both  of  which,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  he  possessed ;)  that  fie 
never,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  lost  «n 
opportunity  of  conciliating  and  pleasing  the 
multitude  by  evincing  a  well-timed  atten- 
tion to  distinguish  and  reward  talerft.  To 
this  his  discourse  perpetually  alluded  ;,  and 
for  this  he  claims,  and  is  entitled  to,  the 
highest  praise.  We  have  little  hesitation 
in  naming  the  opening  a  full  career  to  tal- 
ent of  every  kind,  as  the  key-stone  of  his 
reputation,  the  main  foundation  of  his  pow- 
er. Unhappily,  his  love  of  merit,  and  dis- 
position to  reward  it.  were  not  founded  ex- 
clusively upon  a  patriotic  attention  to  the 
public  welfare,  far  less  on  a  purely  benevo- 
lent desire  to  reward  what  was  praisewor- 
thy, but  upon  a  principle  of  selfish  policy, 
to  whi«h  must  be  ascribed  t  great  psrt  of 
Napoleon's  success,  no  small  portion  of  hi» 
misfortunes,  and  almost  all  his  puiitica) 
crimes.  • 

We  have  quoted  elsewhere  the  descrip- 
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tion  given  of  the  Emperor  by  his  brother 
Lucion,  in  a  moment,  probably,  of  spleen, 
but  which  has  been  nevertheless  conhrmed 
by  almost  all  the  persons  habitually  conver- 
sant with  Napoleon,  at  whom  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries.  "  His 
conduct,"  Paid  his  brother.  "  is  entirely  reg- 
ulated by  his  policy,  and  his  policy  is  alto- 
gether founded  upon  egotism.''  No  man, 
perhaps,  ever  possessed  (under  tlie  restric- 
tions to  be  presently  mentioned.)  so  intense 
a  proportion  of  that  selfish  principle  which 
is  so  common  to  humanity.  It  was  planted 
by  nature  in  his  heart,  and  nourished  by 
liie  half  monastic,  half  military  education, 
which  so  early  separated  him  from  social 
ties — It  was  encouraged  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  talents  which  rendered 
him  no  mate  for  the  ordinary  men  among 
whom  his  lot  seemed  cast,  and  became  a 
confirmed  habit  by  the  desolate  condition 
in  which  he  stood  at  his  first  outset  in  life, 
without  friend,  protector,  or  patron.  The 
praise,  the  promotion  he  received,  were 
given  to  his  genius,  not  to  his  prison  ;  and 
he  who  was  conscious  of  having  forced  his 
own  way,  had  little  to  bind  him  to  gratitude 
or  kindness  to  those  who  made  room  for 
him.  because  they  durst  not  oppose  him. 
Hie  ambition  was  a  modification  of  selfish- 
ness, sublime,  indeed,  in  its  effects  and 
consequences,  but  yet,  when  strictly  ana- 
lyzed, leaving  little  but  egotism  in  the  cru- 
cible. 

Our  readers  are  not,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  the  selfishness  of  Napoleon  was  of  that 
ordinary  and  odious  character,  which  makes 
men  miserly,  oppressive,  and  fraudulent  in 
private  life;  or  which,  under  milder  fea- 
tures, limits  their  exertions  to  such  enter- 
prises as  may  contribute  to  their  own  in- 
dividual profit,  and  close  tlie  heart  against 
feelings  of  patriotism,  or  of  social  benevo- 
lence. Napoleon's  egotism  and  love  of 
self  was  of  a  far  nobler  and  more  elevated 
kind,  though  founded  on  similar  motives, 
just  as  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  who  soars 
into  the  regions  of  the  sun,  move  on  the 
same  principle  with  those  which  cannot 
bear  the  dunghill  fowl  over  the  pales  of  the 
poultry-yard. 

To  explain   our  meaning,  we   may  add, 
that   Napoleon  loved    France,   for  France 
was  his  own.     He  studied  to  confer  benefits 
upon  her,  for  the  profit  redounded  to  her  \ 
Emperor,  whether  she  received  amended  ; 
institutions,   or   enlarged  territories.      He  ; 
reprcscnteil,  as  he  boasted .  himself  the  peo-  ; 
pie  as   well  as  the  sovereign ;  he  engross- 
ed in  his  own  person  her  immunities,  her  ; 
greatness,  her  glory,  and  was  bound  to  con-  ; 
duct  himself  so  as  to  exalt  at  the  same  time  > 
the  Emperor  and  the  empire.  Still,  howev-  ^ 
er,  the  Sovereign  and  tlie  stale  might  be,  ; 
and  at  length  actually  were  separated,  and 
the   egotistical    character    of    Buonaparte 
could  after  that  separation  find  amusement 
and  interest  in  the  petty  scale  of  Elba,  to 
which   his  exertions   were    then   limited.*  ; 
Like  the  magic  tent,  in  the  Ar.ibian  Tales,  ; 
bis  faculties  could  expand  themselvcR  to 
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enclose  half  a  world,  with  all  its  cares  and 
destinies,  or  could  diminish  so  as  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  concerns  of  a  petty 
rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  own 
conveniences  when  he  should  retreat  to  its 
precincts.  We  believe,that  whilst  France  ac- 
knowledged Napoleon  as  Emperor,  he  would 
cheerfully  have  laid  down  liis  life  forherben- 
j  efit,  but  we  greatly  doubt,  if  by  merely  rais- 
I  ing  his  finger,  he  could  have  made  her  hap- 
I  py  under  the  Bourbons,  whether  (unless  the 
merit  of  the  action  had  redounded  to  his 
own  personal  fame,)  that  finger  would  have 
been  raised  up.  In  a  word,  his  feelings  of 
self-interest  were  the  central  point  of  a 
circle,  the  circumference  of  which  may  be 
extended  or  contracted  at  pleasure,  but  the 
centre  remains  fi.ted  and  unchanged. 

It  is  ueevlless  to  inquire  how  far  this  so- 
licitous, and  we  must  add  enlightened  at- 
tention to  his  own  interest  facilitated  Buo- 
naparte's ascent  to  the  supreme  power. 
We  daily  witness  individuals,  possessed  of 
a  very  moderate  proportion  of  parts,  who, 
by  intently  applying  themselveb  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  some  particular  object,  without 
being  drawn  aside  by  the  calls  of  pleasure, 
the  seductions  of  indolence,  or  other  inter- 
ruptions, succeed  ultimately  in  attaining  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  When,  therefore, 
ive  conceive  the  powerful  mind  of  Napole- 
on, animated  by  an  unbounded  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  an  unconquerable  tenacity 
of  purpose,  moving  forward,  without  devia- 
tion or  repose,  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  ac- 
quire the  dominion  of  the  whole  world,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  immense  height 
to  which  he  raised  himself. 

But  the  egotism  which  governed  his  ac- 
tions, subject  always  to  the  exercise  of  his 
excellent  sense  and  cultivation  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  public  opinion,  if  it  in  a  great 
measure  favoured  the  success  of  his  various 
enterprises,  did  him  in  the  end  much  more 
evil  than  good,  as  it  instigated  his  most 
desperate  enterprises, 'and  was  the  source 
of  his  most  inexcusable  actions. 

Moderate  politicians  will  agree,  that  after 
the  Imperial  system  was  substituted  for  the 
Republican,  the  Chief  Magistrate  ought  to 
have  assumed  and  exerted  a  considerable 
strength  of  authority,  in  order  to  ma'iitaiii 
that  re-establishment  of  civil  order,  that 
protection  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  wxs  necessary  to  terminate  the  wild 
and  changcfiil  recurrence  of  perpetual  rev- 
olutions. Had  Napoleon  stopped  here,  his 
conduct  would  have  been  unblameable, 
and  unblamed,  unless  by  the  mnre  devoted 
followers  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  against 
whom  Providence  appeared  to  most  men  to 
have  closed  the  gate  of  restoration.  But 
his  principles  of  egotism  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  he  had  totally  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  those  free  institutions,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  all  the  perils,  the  blood 
the  tears  of  the  Revolution,  and  reduceii 
France,  save  for  the  influer.cc  of  pchlic 
opinion,  to  the  condition  of  Constantinople 
or  of  Algiers.  It  was 'a  merit  to  rai^e  up 
the  throne,  it  was  natural  that  he  who  did 
80  should   himself  occupy  it,  since  in  ced 
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ing  it  to  the  Bourbons,  he  must  have  be- 
trayed those  at  whose  hands  he  accepted 
power  ;  but  to  plunder  the  nation  of  their 
privileges  as  Iree-born  men,  was  the  act  of 
a  parricide.  The  nation  lost  under  his  suc- 
cessive encroachments,  what  liberty  the 
ancient  government  had  left  them,  and  all 
those  rights  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  P.evoluticn.  Political  franchises,  indi- 
vidual iaterefts,  the  property  of  municipal- 
ities, the  progress  of  education,  of  science, 
of  mind  and  sentiment,  all  was  usurped  by 
the  government.  All  France  was  one  im-  j 
inense  army,  under  the  absolute  authority 
of  a  military  commander  subject  to  no  con- 
trol nor  responsibility.  In  that  nation,  so 
lately  agitated  by  the  nightly  assembly  of 
thousands  of  political  clubs,  no  class  of 
citizens  under  any  supposable  circumstan- 
ces, had  the  right  of  uniting  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions.  Neither  in  the 
manners  nor  in  the  laws,  did  there  remain 
any  popular  means  of  resisting  the  errors 
or  abus'^s  of  the  administration.  France 
resembled  the  political  carcase  of  Con- 
stantinople, without  the  insubordination  of 
the  Pachas,  tlie  underhand  resistance  of  the 
iriema,  and  the  frequent  and  clamorous  mu- 
tinies of  the  Janizaries.* 

Whilst  Napoleon  destroyed  successively 
every  barrier  of  public  liberty,  while  he 
built  new  state  prisons,  and  established  a 
nigh  police,  which  filled  France  with  spies 
and  jailors,  whilst  he  took  the  charge  of  the 
press  so  exclusively  into  his  own  hand,  his 
policy  at  once,  and  his  egotism,  led  him  to 
undertake  these  immense  public  works,  of 
greater  or  less  utility  or  ornament,  as  the 
chance  might  be,  but  sure  to  be  set  down 
as  monuments  of  the  Emperor's  splendour. 
The  name  given  him  by  the  working  class- 
es, of  the  General  Undertaker,  was  by  po 
means  ill  bestowed,  but  in  what  an  incalcu- 
lably greater  degree  do  such  works  suc- 
ceed, when  raised  by  the  skill  and  industry 
of  those  who  propose  to  improve  their  cap- 
ital by  the  adventure,  than  when  double  the 
e.\pense  is  employed  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  despotic  sovereign  !  Yet  it  had  been 
well  if  bridges,  roads,  harbours,  and  public 
works,  had  been  the  only  compensation 
which  Napoleon  offered  to  the  people  of 
France  for  the  liberties  he  took  from  them. 
But  he  poured  oi'viothem,  and  shared  with 
them,  to  drown  all  painful  and  degrading 
recollections,  the  fatal  and  into.xicating 
draught  of  military  glory  and  universal  dom- 
ination. 

To  lay  the  whole  universe  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  F'rance,  while  France,  the  Na- 
tion of  Camps,  herself  had  no  higher  title 
than  to  be  first  of  her  own  Emperor's 
slaves,  was  the  gigantic  project  at  which 
he  laboured  with  such  tenacious  assiduity. 
It  was  the  Sisyphian  stone  which  he  rolled 
BO  higli  up  the  hill,  that  at  length  he  was 
crushed  under  its  precipitate  recoil.  The 
main  branches  of  that  gigantic  enterprise, 
were  sich  as  had  been  undertaken  while 
his  spirit  of  ambition  was  at  its  h-jight,  and 


*  Histoire  de  Guerre  dc  la  Peninsula,  par  Gene- 
ral Foy. 


no  one  dared,  even  in.his  councils,  to  in 
terfere  with  the  resolutions  which  he 
adopted. 

At  this  time  Napoleon's  con.stant  and 
uninterrupted  success  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  together  with 
his  implied  belief  in  his  Destiny,  all  con- 
spired, with  the  extravagant  sense  of  his 
own  importance,  seemed  to  have  impressed 
him  with  an  idea  that  he  was  not  "  in  the 
roll  of  common  men."  and  induced  him  to 
venture  on  the  most  desperate  enterprises, 
as  if  animated  less  by  the  result  of  reason 
than  by  an  internal  assurance  of  success. 
After  great  miscarriages,  he  is  said  some- 
times to  have  shown  a  corresponding  de- 
pression, and  thence  resigned  four  times 
the  charge  of  his  army  when  he  found  his 
situation  embarrassing,  as  if  no  longer  feel- 
ing that  confidence  in  his  own  mind,  or 
conceiving  that  he  was  deserted  for  the 
moment  by  his  guardian  genius.  There 
were  similar  alterations,  too,  according  to 
General  Gourgaud's  account,  in  his  con- 
versation. At  times,  he  would  speak  like  a 
deity,  at  others,  in  the  style  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary person. 

To  the  egotism  of  Napoleon,  we  may  al- 
so trace  the  general  train  of  deception 
which  marked  his  public  policy,  and  when 
speaking  upon  subjects  in  which  his  own 
character  was  implicated  his  private  con- 
versation. 

hi  his  public  capacity,  he  had  so  com- 
pletely prostituted  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
that  France  could  know  nothing  whatever 
but  through  Napoleon's  own  bulletins. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  not  hinted  at 
till  several  months  after,  and  then  it  was 
totally  misrepresented,  and  so  deep  and 
dark  was  the  mantle  which  covered  the 
events  in  which  the  people  were  most  in- 
terested, that,  on  the  very  evening  when 
the  battle  of  Montmartrc  was  fought,  the 
Moniteur,  the  chief  organ  of  public  intelli- 
gence, was  occupied  in  a  commentary  on 
nosographie,  and  a  criticism  on  a  drama  on 
the  subject  of  the  chaste  Susannah.  The 
hiding  the  truth  is  only  one  step  to  the  in- 
vention of  falsehood,  and,  as  a  periodical 
publisher  of  news,  Napoleon  became  so 
eminent  for  both,  that,  to  "  lie  like  a  bulle- 
tin," became  an  adopted  expression,  not 
likely  to  lose  ground  soon  in  the  French 
language,  and  liie  more  disgraceful  to  Na- 
poleon, tliat  he  is  well  known  to  have  writ- 
ten these  official  documents  in  most  instan- 
ces himself. 

Even  this  deceptive  system,  this  plan  of 
alternately  keeping  the  nation  in  ignorance, 
or  abusing  them  by  falsehood,  intimated  a 
sense  of  respect  for  public  opinion.  Men 
love  darkness,  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 
Napoleon  dared  not  have  submitted  to  the 
public  the  fair  state  of  his  perfidious  and 
treacherous  attacks  upon  Spain,  than  which 
a  more  gross  breach  of  general  good  faith 
and  existing  treaties  could  scarce  have  been 
conceived.  Nor  would  he  liave  chosen  to 
plead  at  the  public  bar.  the  policy  of  his 
continental  system,  adopted  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  maxims  of  political  economy. 
I  and  the  consequences  of  whicli  were  first 
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to  cause  general  distress,  and  then  to  en- 
courage universal  resistance  against  the 
French  yoke  throus;ii  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  more  likely  that, 
could  the  public  have  had  the  power  of 
forming  a  previous  judgment  upon  the  prob- 
able event  of  the  Russian  campaign,  the 
rash  enterprise  would  ever  have  had  an  ex- 
istence, in  silencing  the  voice  of  the  wise 
anil  good,  the  able  and  patriotic,  and  com- 
municating only  with  such  counsellors  as 
were  the  echoes  of  his  own  inclinations, 
Napoleon,  like  Lear, 

"  Chid  Ills  physician, 
And  hugg'd  the  foul  disease." 

This  svas  the  rather  the  case,  as  Nr.nole- 
on's  knowledge  of  the  politics,  interests, 
and  character  of  foreign  courts  was,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  Italy,  exceedingly  imper- 
fect. The  peace  of  .\ miens  might  have 
remained  uninterruj)ted,  and  tlie  essential 
good  understanding  betwixt  France  and 
Sweden  need  never  have  been  broken,  if 
Napoleon  could,  or  would,  have  understood 
the  free  constitution  of  England,  which  per- 
mits every  man  to  print  or  publish  what  he 
may  choose  ;  or  if  he  could  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  institutions  of  Sweden  did 
not  permit  their  government  to  place  their 
fleets  and  armies  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  to  sink  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Goths  into  a  secondary  and  vassal  gov- 
ernment. 

Self-love,  so  sensitive  as  that  of  Napole- 
on,shunned  especially  the  touch  of  ridicule. 
The  gibes  of  the  English  pnpers ;  the  car- 
icatures of  the  London  print-shops,  were 
the  petty  stings  which  instigated,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  .\micns. 
The  laughter-loving  Frenchmen  were  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  satire,  which,  all  licensed 
during  the  times  of  the  republic,  iiad,  even 
under  the  monarchy,  been  only  punished 
with  a  short  and  easy  confinement  in  the 
Bastile.  During  the  time  of  the  consulate, 
Napoleon  was  informed  that  a  comic  opera 
somolhiiig  on  the  plan  of  the  English  farce 
of  Hi^h  Life  Below  Stairs,  had  been  com- 
posed by  Monsieur  Dupaty  and  brought 
forward  on  the  stage,  and  that,  in  this  auda- 
cious performance,  three  valets  mimicked 
the  manners,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  three 
Consuls,  and  especially  his  own.  He  or- 
dered that  the  actors  should  be  exposed 
at  the  Greve,  in  the  dresses  they  had  dared 
to  assume,  which  should  be  there  stripped 
from  their  backs  by  the  executioner  ;  and 
he  commanded  that  the  author  should  be 
sent  to  St.  Domingo,  and  placed,  as  a  per- 
son under  requisition,  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  sentence  was 
not  executed,  for  the  offence  had  not  exist- 
ed.* But  the  rumour  shows  Napoleon's 
ideas  of  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  and  inti- 
mates what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
hid  he  written  for  the  F'rench  Opera  Co- 
mique. 

But  no  light,  which  reason  or  information 
could  supply,  was  able  to  guide  the  iaten- 
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sityofa  selfish  ambition,  which  made  Na 
poleon  desire  that  the  whole  administration 
of  the  whole  world  should  not  only  remote- 
ly, but  even  directly  and  immediately,  de- 
pend on  his  own  pleasure.  When  he  dis- 
tributed kingdoms  to  his  brothers,  it  was 
under  the  express  understanding  that  they 
were  to  follow  in  everything  the  course  of 
politics  which  he  should  dictate  ;  and  after 
all,  ho  seemed  only  to  create  dependent 
states  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  them. 
He  detiironed  his  brother  I.ouis.  for  refus- 
ing to  countenance  the  oppressions,  which 
in  the  name  of  France,  he  imposed  on  Hol- 
land ;  and  he  had  thoughts  of  removing 
Joseph  from  .'■'pain,  when  he  saw  of  what  a 
fair  and  goodly  realm  he  had  pronounced 
him  king.  In  his  wildness  and  insatiable 
extravagance  of  administering  in  person  the 
government  of  every  realm  which  he  con- 
quered, he  brought  his  powerful  mind  to 
the  level  of  that  of  the  spoiled  child,  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  holding  in  its 
own  hand  whatever  has  caught  his  eye. 
The  system,  grounded  on  ambition  so  inor- 
dinate, carried  with  it  m  its  excess  the 
principles  of  its  own  ruin.  The  runner  who 
will  never  stop  for  repose  must  at  last 
fall  down  with  fatigue.  Had  Napoleon 
succeeded  both  in  .Spain  and  liussia,  he 
would  not  have  rested  until  he  had  found 
elsewhere  the  disasters  ot'  Baylen  and  of 
Moscow. 

The  consequence  of  the  unjustifiable  ag- 
gressions of  the  f  rench  Emperor  was  an  un- 
limited extent  of  slaughter,  fire,  and  human 
misery  all  arising  from  the  ambition  of  one 
man,  who  never  giving  the  least  sign  of  hav- 
ingrepented  the  unbounded  mischief,  seem- 
ed, on  the  contrary,  to  justify  and  take  pride 
in  the  ravage  which  he  had  occasioned.  This 
ambition,  equally  insatiable  and  incurable- 
justified  Europe  in  securing  his  person,  as 
if  it  had  been  that  of  a  lunatic,  whose  mis- 
guided rage  was  not  directed  against  an  in- 
dividual, but  against  the  civilized  world, 
which,  well  nigh  overcome  by  him,  and  es- 
caping with  difficulty,  had  a  natural  right  to 
be  guaranteed  against  repetition  of  the  fran- 
tic exploits  of  a  being  who  seemed  guided 
by  more  than  human  passion,  and  capable 
of  employing  in  execution  of  his  purpose 
more  than  human  strength. 

The  same  egotism,  the  same  spirit  of 
self-deception,  which  mirked  Napoleon 
during  his  long  and  awful  career  of  success, 
followed  him  into  adversity.  He  framed 
apologies  for  the  use  of  his  little  company 
of  followers,  as  he  had  formerly  iniinufac- 
tured  bulletins  for  the  (ireal  Nation.  Those 
to  whom  these  excuses  were  addressed, 
Las  Cases  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  Na- 
poleon's suite,  being  too  much  devoted  to 
him,  and  too  generous  to  dispute  after  his 
fall  doctrines  which  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  controvert  during  his  power 
received  whatever  he  said  as  truths  deliv. 
ered  by  a  prophet,  and  set  down  doubtless 
to  the  seer's  inspiration  what  could  by  no 
cfi'ort  be  reconciled  to  truth.  The  horrid 
evils  which  afflicted  Eurtpc  during  the 
years  of  his  success,  were  represented  to 
others,   and  perhaps   to  liis  own  uiiad,  ia 
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consequences  which  the  Emperor  neither 
wished  nor  contemplated,  but  which  were 
necessarily  and  unalterably  attached  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  plans  which  the  Man 
of  Destiny  had  been  called  upon  earth  to 
perform,  resembling  in  so  far  the  lurid  ajid 
fear-inspiringtrain  pursuing  the  rapid  course 
of  a  brilliant  comet,  which  the  laws  of  the 
universe  have  projected  through  the  path- 
less firmament. 

Some  crimes  he  committed  of  a  different 
character,  which  seem  to  have  sprung,  not 
like  the  general  evils  of  war,  from  the  exe- 
cution of  great  and  calculated  plans  of  a 
political  or  military  kind,  but  must  have 
had  their  source  in  a  temper  naturally  pas- 
sionate and  vindictive.  The  Duke  d'En- 
ghien's  murder  was  at  the  head  of  this  list, 
a  gratuitous  act  of  treachery  and  cruelly, 
which  being  undeniable,  led  Napoleon  to 
be  believed  capable  of  other  crimes  of  a 
secret  and  bloody  character, — of  the  mur- 
der of  Pichegru  andofWright,— of  the  spir- 
iting away  Mr.  Windham,  who  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of,  and  of  other  actions  of 
similar  atrocity.  We  pause  before  charg- 
ing him  with  any  of  those  which  have  not 
been  distinctly  proved.  For,  while  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  a  love  of  personal  ven- 
geance, proper,  it  is  said,  to  his  country,  it 
is  equally  certain,  that,  vehement  by  tem- 
perament, he  was  lenient  and  calm  by  poli- 
cy, and  that,  if  he  had  indulged  the  former 
disposition,  the  security  with  which  he 
might  have  done  so,  together  with  the  ready 
agency  of  his  fatal  police,  would  have  made 
his  rage  resemble  that  of  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  He  was  made  sensible,  too  late,, 
of  the  general  odium  drawn  upon  him  by 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  in- 
cur farther  risks  of  popular  hatred  in  pros- 
ecution of  his  personal  resentment.  The 
records  of  his  police,  however,  and  the  per- 
secutions experienced  by  those  whom  Na- 
poleon considered  as  his  personal  enemies, 
show  that,  by  starts  at  least,  nature  resumed 
her  bent,  and  he,  upon  whom  there  was  no 
restraint,  save  his  lespect  for  public  opin- 
ion, gave  way  to  the  temptation  of  avenging 
his  private  injuries.  He  remarked  it  as  a 
weakness  in  the  character  of  his  favourite 
Caesar,  that  he  suffered  his  enemies  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  power  to  iiijWre 
him,  and  the  reporter  of  the  observation 
could  not  help  acknowledging  in  his  heart, 
when  he  looked  on  the  person  before  him, 
that  he  was  unlikely  to  fall  into  such  an 
error. 

When  Napoleon  laid  aside  reserve,  and 
spoke  what  were  probably  his  true  senti- 
ments, he  endeavoured  to  justify  those  acts 
of  his  government  which  transgressed  the 
rules  of  justice  and  morality,  by  political 
necessity,  and  reasons  of  state,  or.  in  other 
wor  h,  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  interest. 
This,  however,  was  a  plea,  the  full  benefit 
of  which  he  reserved  to  vindicate  his  own 
actions,  never  permitting  it  to  be  used  by 
any  other  sovereign.  He  considered  him- 
self privileged  in  transgressing  the  law  of 
nations,  when  his  interests  required  it,  but 
vteaded  as  v»arnilv  upon  the  validity  of  pub- 


lic law,  when  alleging  it  had  been  infringed 
by  other  states,  as  if  he  himself  had  in  all 
instances  respected  its  doctrines  as  invio- 
lable. 

But  although  Napoleon  sometimes  refer- 
red to  state  necessity  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  actions  otherwise  unjustifiable,  he  more 
frequently  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  er- 
rors by  denial,  or  excuse  them  by  apologies 
which  had  no  existence.  His  habits  of 
concealing  truth,  and  inventing  falsehood, 
had  become  so  strong,  that  his  very  last 
will  and  testament  bears  the  grossest  marks 
of  his  deceptive  system.  He  avers,  that 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  convicted  by  his 
own  confession  of  having  maintained  sixty 
assassins  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  mur- 
dering Napoleon.  The  examination  of  the 
Duke  bears  an  express  denial  of  this  charge, 
instead  of  a  confession  ;  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  attempt  made  to  contradict  him 
by  other  testimony.  He  bequeathed,  in 
like  manner,  a  legacy  to  a  villain  who  had 
attempted  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  the  assassin,  according  to  his 
strange  argument,  having  as  good  a  right  to 
kill  his  rival  and  victor,  as  the  English  had 
to  detain  him  prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  This 
clause  in  the  last  will  of  a  dying  man,  i3 
not  striking  from  its  atrocity  merely,  but  as 
from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral  reasoning. 
Napoleon  has  drawn  a  parallel  betwixt  two 
cases,  which  must  be  therefore  both  right 
or  both  wrong.  If  both  were  wrong,  why 
reward  the  ruffian  with  a  legacy  ?  but  if 
both  were  right,  why  complain  of  the 
British  government  for  detaining  him  at  St. 
Helena  ? 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Na- 
poleon's autobiography  marks  his  desire  to 
divide  mankind  into  two  classes, — his 
friends  and  hi?  enemies  ; — the  former  of 
whom  are  to  be  praised  and  vindicated  ; 
the  latter  to  be  vilified,  censured,  and  con- 
demned, without  any  relation  to  truth,  jus- 
tice, or  consistency.  To  take  a  gross  ex- 
ample, he  stoutly  affirmed,  that  the  treasures 
which  were  removed  from  Paris  in  .April 
181 1,  and  carried  to  Orleans,  were  seized 
and  divided  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers, — Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Harden- 
berg,  and  Castlereagh  ;  and  that  the  money 
thus  seized  included  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.*  Had  this 
story  been  true,  it  would  have  presented 
Napoleon  with  a  very  simple  means  of 
avenging  himself  upon  Lord  Castlereagh, 
by  patting  the  British  public  in  possession 
of  the  secret. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  Napoleon, 
though  himself  a  soldier  and  a  distinguish- 
ed one,  can  never  allow  one  line  of  candid 
praise  to  the  soldiers  and  generals  by  whom 
ne  was  successively  employed.  In  men- 
tioning his  victories,  he  frequently  bestows 
praise  upon  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
vaiLquished.     This  was  an  additional    and 

*Seo  Dr.  O'Jleara's  Voice  from  Pt.  Helena, 
who  seems  himself  to  have  been  startled  at  the 
enormity  of  the  fiction.  What  makes  it  yet  more 
extravagant  is,  that  Napoleon's  will  disposea  of  » 
part  of  that  very  treasure,  as  if  it  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  Maria  Louisa. 
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more  delicate  mode  >f  praising  himself 
and  his  own  troops,  by  whom  their  enemies 
were  overthrown.  But  he  never  allows 
any  merit  to  those  by  whom  he  was  defeat- 
ed in  turn.  He  professes  never  to  have 
Been  the  Prussian  troops  behave  well,  save 
at  Jena,  or  the  Russians  but  at  .\usterlitz. 
These  armies  of  the  same  nations,  which 
he  both  saw  and  felt  in  the  campaigns  of 
ISiiand  I ol3,  and  before  whom  he  made 
such  disastrous  retreats  as  that  of  Moscow 
and  Leipsic,  were,  according  to  his  e.xpres- 
Bions,  mere  canaille 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  details  an 
action  in  which  he  trmmphed,  he  is  sure  to 
boast,  like  the  old  Grecian,  very  justly  per- 
haps, that  in  this  Fortune  had  no  share  ; 
while  his  defeats  are  entirely  and  exclusive- 
ly attributed  to  the  rage  of  the  eioineiits, 
the  combination  of  some  most  extraordina- 
ry and  unexpected  circumstances,  the  fail- 
ure of  some  of  his  Lieutenants  or  Mares- 
chals  ;  or  finally,  the  obstinacy  of  the  gen- 
eral opposed,  who  by  mere  dint  of  stupidity 
blundered  into  success  through  circumstan- 
ces which  should  have  insured  his  ruin. 

From  one  end  of  Napoleon's  works  to 
the  othT,  he  has  scarcely  allowed  himself 
to  be  guiltv  of  a  single  fault  or  a  single  fol- 
ly, excepting  of  that  kind,  which,  arising 
from  an  over  confidence  and  generosity,  men 
secretly  claim  as  merits,  while  they  affect 
to  give  thern  up  as  matters  of  censure.  If 
we  credit  his  own  word,  we  must  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  faultless  and  impeccable 
being,  or  nlse  one  that  told  his  own  story 
with  a  total  disreg.ird  to  truth  and  candour, 
where  his  own  reputation  wis  concerned. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
game  indiiference  to  truth,  which  induced 
Napoleon  to  receive  into  his  favour  those 
French  officers  who  broke  their  parole  by 
escape  frum  Lngland.  This,  he  alleged, 
he  did  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  British 
government  having,  as  he  pretended,  follow- 
ed a  similar  line  of  conduct.  The  defence 
is  false,  in  point  of  fact,  but  if  it  were  true, 
forms  no  apology  for  a  sovereign  and  a  gen- 
eral couiitenancing  a  breach  of  honour  in  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier.  The  French 
otlicers  who  liberated  themselves  by  such 
means,  were  not  the  less  dishonoured  men, 
and  unfit  to  bear  command  in  the  army  of 
f'rance,  though  they  could  have  pointed  to 
similar  examples  of  infamy  in  England. 

but  the  mosf  estraordinary  instances  of 
Napoteon's  deceptive  system,  and  of  his 
determination,  at  all  events,  to  place  himself 
under  the  most  favourable  lisht  to  the  be- 
holders, is  his  attempt  to  represent  himself 
aj  the  friend  and  protector  of  liberal  and 
free  principles.  He  had  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  lib'Tty  in  France  ;  he  had  perse- 
cuted as  ideologists  all  who  cherished  its 
memory  ;  he  had  boasted  himself  the  resto- 
rer of  monarchical  government;  the  war 
between  the  Constitutionalists  and  him, 
covered,  after  the  return  from  Elba,  by  a 
hollow  truce,  had  been  renewed,  and  the 
Libcralists  expelled  from  the  capital  ;  he 
left  in  his  Testament,  the  appellation  of 
traitor  with  La  Fayette,  one  of  thoir  earli- 
esf,  most  devoted,  and  most  sincere  chiefs. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  constant  oppa. 
sition  to  the  party  whicli  professes  most  to 
be  guided  by  thein,  he  has  ventured  to  rep- 
resent himself  as  a  friend  of  liberal  ideas! 
He  has  done  so,  and  he  has  been  believed. 
There  is  but  one  explanation  of  this. 
Tne  frienJs  of  revolution  are  upon  principle 
the  enemies  of  ancient  and  established 
governments — Napoleon  became  tiu  oppo- 
nent of  the  established  powers  from  cir- 
cumstances, not  because  he  disputed  the 
character  of  their  government,  but  because 
they  would  not  admit  him  into  their  circle 
— and  though  there  was  not  and  could  not 
be  any  real  connexion  betwixt  his  svstem 
and  that  of  the  Liberalists — yet  each  loved 
ill  the  other  the"  enemy  of  their  enemies. 
It  was  the  business  of  Napoleon  in  his  lat- 
ter days,  to  procure,  if  professions  could 
gain  it,  the  sympathy  and  good  opinion 
of  any  or  every  class  of  politicians  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  ttiat  to  which  he  made  advances,  to 
number  among  their  disciples,  even  in  the 
tvvelfth  hour,  the  name  of  Napoleon.  J». 
was,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  Catholic 
church,  'vhen  a  weallliy  and  powerful  sin- 
ner on  his  oeath-bed  receives  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  church  on  easy  terms,  and  dies 
after  a  life  spent  in  licentious  courses, 
wrapt  up  in  the  mantle,  and  girded  with 
the  cord  of  some  order  of  unusual  strictness. 
Napole-m  thus  living  a  despot  and  a  con- 
queror, has  had  his  memory  consecratea 
and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men  who 
term  themselves  emphatically  the  friends 
of  freedom. 

The  faults  of  Buonaparte,  we  conclude 
as  we  commenced,  were  rather  those  of  the 
sovereign  and  politician,  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Wisely  is  it  written,  that  if  we  say 
we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us.  It  was  tlie  inordinate 
force  of  ambition  which  made  him  the 
scourge  of  Europe  ;  it  was  his  efforts  to  dis- 
guise that  selfish  principle,  that  made  him 
coinuine  fraud  with  force,  and  establish  a 
regular  system  for  deceiving  those  whom 
he  could  not  subdue.  Had  his  natural  dis- 
position been  coldly  cruel,  like  that  of  Octa- 
vius,  or  had  he  given  way  to  the  warmth 
of  his  temper,  like  ether  despots,  his  pri- 
vate history,  as  well  as  that  of  his  cam- 
paigns, must  have  been  written  in  letters 
of  blood.  If.  instead  of  asserting  that  he 
never  committed  a  crime,  he  had  limited 
his  self-eulogy  to  asserting,  that  in  attaining 
and  wielding  supreme  power,  In  had  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  commit  many,  he 
could  not  have  been  contradicted,  and  this 
is  no  small  praise. 

His  system  of  government  was  false  in 
the  extreme.  It  comprehended  the  slavery 
of  France,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
world.  But  to  the  former  he  did  much  to 
requite  them  for  the  jewel  of  which  he 
robbed  them.  He  gave  them  a  regular  gov- 
ernment, schools,  institutions,  courts  of 
justice,  and  a  code  of  laws.  In  Italy,  his 
rule  was  eijually  splendid  and  beneficial. 
The  good  elfects  which  arose  to  other  coun- 
tries from  his  reign  and  character,  begin 
also  to  be  felt,  though  unquestionably  they 
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were  not  of  the  kind  which  he  intended  to 
['loduce.  His  invasions  tending  to  recon- 
cile the  discords  wliich  existed  in  many 
stales  between  the  governor  and  governed, 
by  teaching  them  to  unite  together  against  a 
common  enemy,  have  tended  to  loosen  the 
feudal  yoke,  enlightened  the  mind  both  of 
prince  and  people,  and  lead  to  many  admi- 
rable results,  which  will  not  be  the  less  dur- 
ably advantageous,  that  they  have  arisen  and 
are  arising  slowly,  and  without  contest. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  the  subject  of  Napo- 
leon we  are  called  upon  to  observe  that  he 


was  a  man  tried  in  the  two  extremifies  of 
the  most  exalted  power  and  the  most  ineffa- 
ble calamity  ;  and  if  he  occasionally  ap- 
peared presumptuous  when  surrounded  by 
the  armed  force  of  half  a  world,  or  unrea- 
sonably querulous  when  imprisoned  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  St.  Helena,  it  is  scarce 
within  the  capacity  of  those  whose  step* 
have  never  led  them  beyond  the  middle 
path  of  life  to  estimate  either  the  strenrjth  of 
the  temptations  to  which  he  yielded,  or  the 
force  of  mind  which  he  opposed  to  those 
which  he  y/is  able  to  ^^sist. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTICES  ON  NAPOLEON'S  EARLY  CAREER. 

Volume  I.  p.  200. 

It  may  be  added  to  the  meagre  acconnt  given  in  the  text,  that  Napoleon,  though  only  i 
youtii  of  twenty-four,  was,  on  his  return  to  Corsica  in  1793,  deeply  involved  in  the  poli- 
tics of  that  island.  For  some  time  he  hcid  the  same  course  witli  his  venerated  relative, 
Faoli,  who,  struck  v\'ith  his  early  talents  and  mode  of  expression,  pronounced  him  tfj 
belong  to  those  characters  whom  Plutarch  records,  .\bout  the  same  time,  another 
remarkable  person,  the  well-known  statesman  Count  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  was  distinguished 
as  a  risint;  character  in  the  same  island.  He  was  the  relation,  and  ortginally  the  friend 
and  companion,  of  Napoleon,  and  enjoyed,  like  him,  great  consideration  among  his  coun- 
trymen. Cut  when  civil  dissensions  arose,  the  friendship  between  the  two  relatives  was 
broken  oflf.  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  who  Hl'eady  held  an  important  situation  in  tlie  community 
of  Corsica,  adhered  to  Paoli.  Napoleon  embraced  that  side  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  ihc  French  Republican  party.  He  was  at  this  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment  entertained  different  political 
sentiments  from  his  young  assistant;  and  upon  one  occasion,  Napoleon  drew  up  a  part 
of  the  regiment  which  adhered  to  him,  and  fired  upon  his  commanding-officer  and  the 
rest,  .■\fler  this  skirmish,  he  was  engaged  in  others,  until  the  party  of  Paoli  becoming 
superior.  Napoleon  was  solemnly  banished  from  his  native  island. 

He  always  blamed  Pozzo  de  Borgo  for  having  been  active  in  procuring  his  exile  ;  and 
with  the  strong  love  of  revenge  which  is  said  to  mark  his  country,  never,  amongst  so 
many  important  affairs  as  afterwards  required  his  attention,  forgot  his  feud  with  his  ear- 
ly rival.  Wherever  France  obtained  an  ascendency,  an  abode  there  became  dangerous 
to  the  object  of  Napoleon's  hatred  ;  to  avoid  which,  Pozzo  de  Borgo  was  compelled  to 
retreat  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  until  at  last  he  could  only  find  shelter  in  England. 
But  the  fate  of  these  two  early  acquaintances  seemed  strongly  connected  and  interwo- 
ven. As  Napoleon  began  to  lose  ground,  the  fortunes  of  his  relative  appeared  to  ad- 
vance, and  honours  and  advantages  dropped  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  Napoleon's  de- 
scent from  eminence.  It  was  even  his  remarkable  destiny  to  have,  from  his  influence  in 
Vhe  Russian  councils,  no  small  share  in  deciding  upon  the  destiny  of  his  powerful  perse- 
cutor. When  the  councils  of  the  allies  were  wavering  respecting  the  march  to  Paris,  it 
was  the  arguments  of  Count  Pozzo  de  Borgo  which  supported  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
his  resolution  to  adopt  that  decisive  measure. 

In  the  same  volume  (I.  p.  202,)  mention  is  made  of  a  "small  Jacobin  publication  (by 
Buonaparte,)  called  Le  Soiiper  de  Beaucaire,  a  political  dialogue  between  Marat  and  a 
Federate,  or  Girondist,  in  which  the  latter  is  overwhelmed  and  silenced  by  the  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  of  the  friends  of  the  people."  This  is  an  inaccurate  account  of  the 
Souper  de  Beaucaire,  of  which  the  editor  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy.  It  has  since 
been  republished,  and  is  of  a  tenure  considerably  diflerent  from  what  is  above  describ- 
ed. Marat,  for  example,  is  not  a  personage  in  the  dialogue.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the 
period  when  the  Federalists  were  making  head  against  the  Jacobin  government  in  sev- 
eral of  the  towns  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  date-  is 
$9th  July,  1793.     The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :— 

.\  miscellaneous  party  is  supposed  to  meet  at  a  table  d'hote  at  Beaucaire,  during  the 
last  day  of  the  great  fair  held  at  that  place.  The  company  consists  of  a  military  man, 
being  the  author  himself,  two  merchants  of  Marseilles,  a  native  of  Nismes,  and  an  arti- 
san of  Montpellier.  They  fall  naturally  into  a  train  of  conversation  concerning  the 
probable  issue  of  the  civil  war.  The  Marseillaise,  who  have  just  learned  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  countrymen's  attack  upon  .\vignon,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  Jacobins,  after  holding  it  for  a  short  time,  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  ICl,)  are  inquisitive  to 
know  the  state  of  the  army  of  the  democrats,  under  Cartaux  ;  and  the  information  which 
tbey  receive  from  the  young  soldier,  is  of  a  nature  to  strike  them  with  apprehension. 

The  Soldier.  "  The  army  of  Cartaux  was  four  thousand  men  strong  when  it  assaulted 
-Avignon,  (then  occupied  by  the  Marseillaise  army  ;)  it  now  amounts  to  six  thousand,  and 
within  four  days  will  reach  ten  thousand  men.  It  has  never  been  repulsed  from  Avignon, 
since  it  never  made  a  formal  att.ick  ;  the  troops  only  manrcuvred  about  the  place,  in  r/rder 
to  ascertain  where  an  alfeinpt  to  force  the  gates,  by  means  of  petards,  might  be  made  to 
advantage  ;  a  few  cannon  were  fired,  to  try  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  and  it  waw  then 
neccaeary  to  draw  back  to  the  camp,  to  combine  the  attack  for  the  next  raor^wlng.      Tbe 
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Maiseillaise  were  three  thousand  six  hundred  men ;  they  had  a  heavier  and  more 
numerous  artillery,  and  yet  they  have  been  obliged  to  recross  the  Durance.  That  sur 
prises  you,  but  it  is  only  veteran  troops  who  can  endure  the  uncertain  events  of  a  siege. 
We  were  masters  of  the  Pihone,  of  Villeneuve,  and  of  the  open  country  ;  we  had  inter- 
cepted all  their  communications.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the 
town,  (Avignon,)  were  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  and  lost  many  prisoners  and  two  guns." 

The  Marseillaise  endeavour  to  contrast  these  bad  news  with  what  tiiey  had  Vo  expect 
from  the  proposed  exertions  of  their  city,  in  recruiting  their  army  with  new  levies  and 
with  heavy  cannon.  But  the  young  officer  proceeds  in  a  professional  manner  to  show  the 
inferiority  of  18  and  24  pounders  to  field-artillery,  when  armies  were  to  engage  in  the 
field,  the  superior  skill  of  regular  artillery-men  in  serving  the  guns,  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  Cartaux,  over  the  raw  recruits  which  Marseilles 
might  call  into  the  field,  and  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence  in  the  city  in  case  of 
a  close  siege. 

The  Marseillais,  in  reply,  plays  the  part  usually  ascribed  to  the  interlocutor,  in  this 
species  of  dialogue,  who  combats  the  opinions  favoured  by  the  author.  He  proposes  va- 
rious schemes  of  defence,  one  after  another,  the  weakness  of  which  is  easily  exposed  by 
his  victorious  antagonist.  He  points  out  to  them  that  there  was  the  utmost  folly  in  the 
extremity  of  resistance,  and  that  the  Marseillaise  possessed  no  means  vvhich  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  success.  '"  Your  army,"  he  said,  "  will  be  composed  of  ail  the  wealthy 
and  well-educ:jted  of  your  city,  for  the  Sans  Culottes  will  readily  turn  against  you.  Thus, 
you  will  expose  the  flower  of  your  youth,  accustomed  to  hold  the  commercial  balance 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  enrich  their  country  by  mercantile  speculations,  by  confront- 
ing them  with  veteran  soldiers,  who  have  been  dyed  a  hundred  times  in  the  blood  of  the 
furious  aristocrat  and  ferocious  Prussian.  Let  poor  countries  fight  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  native  of  Vevarais,  of  the  Cevennes,  of  Corsica,  may  expose  himself  without  fear  to 
the  event  of  battle.  If  he  gain  the  fight,  he  has  jittaine,  1  his  purpose — if  he  loses,  he  is  in 
no  worse  situation  than  before  for  making  peace.  But  you — if  you  lose  a  battle,  the 
fruit  of  a  thousand  years  of  fatigue,  of  labour,  of  frugality,  of  good  fortune,  become  the 
prey  of  the  .soldier." 

In  this  tone  the  discussion  proceeds,  until  the  Marseillaise  merchants,  driven  out  of 
the  field  of  dispute,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  submission  is  the  best  chance 
they  have  of  escaping  destruction.  They  agree  to  recommend  it  to  their  countrymen, 
and  treat  the  young  soldier  with  a  few  bottles  of  champagne,  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, that  he  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  clear  up  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 

From  this  analysis  the  reader  will  perceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate  than 
to  term  the  Sottpcr  de  Beaucaire  a  Jacobin  pamphlet,  although  it  is  unquestionably 
wr'tten  to  urge  the  Federalists  to  submit  to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  avert  extremity  bj 
Joing  so  in  time.  The  work  is  entirely  free  from  all  the  exaggerated  and  cant  language 
jf  the  day.  There  is  no  mention  of  liberty,  equality,  or  fraternity  of  the  rights  of  man— 
no  abstract  discussion  of  political  principles.  The  whole  merits  of  the  dispute  betwixt 
Paris  and  the  departments  are  hurried  over  with  little  or  no  argument.  Buonaparte 
urges  the  Marseillaise  to  submission,  not  because  the  principles  which  dictated  their 
insurrection  were  erroneous,  but  because  they  had  not  means  to  maintain  successful  re- 
sistance ;  not  because  they  had  been  confuted  by  the  .Jacobins  in  argument,  but  because 
tney  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  contending  with  them  by  force.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  what  is  said  in  the  text,  from  erroneous  information  of  the  nature  of  this  pub- 
lication, there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  Napoleon's  own  account  of  the  origin  o( 
the  work,  that  it  was  written  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  Jacobin,  with  the  friend- 
ly intention  of  convincing  the  Girondists  that  they  were  choosing  an  unfit  time  for  in- 
Burrection,  and  attempting  it  in  a  hopeless  manner.  (Vol.  I.  p.  202.)  Nevertheless,  even 
the  colour  of  his  vizard  disgusted  the  author  on  recollection.  He  called  in  and  destroy- 
ed every  copy  of  the  Souper  de  Beaucaire  which  could  be  found,  so  that  only  one  remain- 
ea,  Irum  which  the  reprint  of  Monsieur  Pancoucke  has  been  executed. 

The  Souper  de  Beaucaire  is  written  in  a  dry, dispassionate,  and  constrained  style  ;  but 
there  is  another  and  earlier  work  of  Napoleon's  youth,  which  is  much  more  wor'.hy  of 
commemoration,  as  indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  man.  This  was  I. is  Letter  to  M. 
Matteo  Buttafoco,  one  of  the  deputies  for  Corsica  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  his- 
tory of  the  work  is  given  by  M.  J.  B.  Joly,  printer  at  Dole,  by  whom  one  copy  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  corrected  by  the  author  in  two  places,  and  bearing  to  be  his  gift. 
Buonaparte  caused  an  hundred  and  fifty  copies  to  be  thrown  off  and  sent  to  Corsica.  At 
the  same  time,  Napoleon  nr.editated  other  liter.ary  labours.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  quartered  at  Auxonne,  and  had  composed  a  work,  which  might  form  two 
volumes,  "on  the  political,  civil,  and  military  history  of  Corsica.  He  invited  Monsieui 
Joly  to  visit  him  at  .\uxonnc,  with  a  view  to  print  and  publish  this  work.  He  came,  and 
found  a  future  Kmperor  in  a  naked  barrack  room,  the  sole  furniture  of  which  consisted 
of  a  wretched  bed  without  curtains,  a  table  placed  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  loaded 
with  books  and  papers,  and  two  chairs.  His  brother  Louis,  whom  he  w;ls  teaching 
mathematics,  lay  on  a  wretched  mattress  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Monsieur  Joly  And  the 
author  agreed  on  the  price  of  the  impression  of  the  book,  but  Napoleon  was  at  the  time 
Sn  uncertainty  whether  he  was  to  remain  at  Auxonne  or  not.  Shortly  after,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Toulon,  where  his  extraordinary  career  tirst  commenced.  The  work  on  Corsi 
ca  was  never  printed,  nor  has  a  trace  of  it  been  discovered.     Monsieur  Joly,  naturallj 
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acBirous  of  preserving  every  recollection  of  this  interview  with  the  future  conqueror  of 
n'>tions,  in  the  character  and  condition  of  a  Grub-street  author,  mentions  that  the  cleric- 
al dress  and  ornaments  of  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  whose  office  had  been  just  sup- 
jvessed,  were  deposited  with  Napoleon  by  the  other  officers.  He  showed  them  to  his 
visiter,  and  spoke  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion  without  indecency,  yet  also  without  re- 
ipect.  "  If  you  have  not  beard  mass  to-day,  1  can  say  it  to  you,"  was  his  expression  to 
Monsieur  Joly. 

The  letter' to  Buttafoco  is  a  diatribe  against  that  Corsican  nobleman,  who  had  been, 
during  the  wars  with  France,  the  friend  of  the  latter  nation,  and  the  opponent  of  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country.  Ho  had  been,  of  course,  the  enemy  of  the  family  of  Paoli,  to 
which  Napoleon  at  this  time  (winter  17'J0)  was  warmly  attached.  We  have  preserved 
the  composition  entire,  because,  though  the  matter  be  uninteresting,  the  rough  and  vivid 
ityle  of  invective  is  singularly  characteristic  of  the  liery  youth,  whose  bosom  one  of  his 
teachers  compared  to  a  volcano  surcharged  with  molten  granite,  which  it  poured  forth  in 
torrents,  whenever  his  passions  were  c.xcited. 

Letter  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  lo  M.  Matleo  Butlaf oca,  Deputy  from  Corsica  lo  the 
Xational  Assembli/. 

SiK, 

From  Bonifacio  to  Cape  Corso^  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia,  there  is  one  chorus  of  impre- 
cations against  you.  Your  friends  keep  out  of  sight,  your  relations  disown  you,  and  even 
the  man  of  reflection,  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  popular  opinion,  is, 
for  once,  led  awav  by  the  general  etfervesccnce. 

But  what  have  you  done  ?  What  are  the  crimes  to  justify  such  universal  indignation, 
such  complete  desertion  ?  This,  sir,  is  what  I  wish  to  inquire  into,  in  the  course  of  a 
lillle  discussion  with  you. 

The  history  of  your  life,  since  the  time,  at  least,  when  you  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
public  affairs,  is  well  known.  Its  principal  features  are  drawn  in  letters  of  blood.  Still, 
liowever,  there  are  details  compar.atively  unknown.  In  these  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  I 
reckon  upon  your  indulgence,  and  hope  for  inforinatiori  from  you. 

After  having  entered  the  service  of  France  you  returned  to  see  your  relations  ;  you 
found  the  tyrants  vanquished,  the  national  government  established,  and  the  Corsicans, 
entirely  governed  by  noble  sentiments,  vying  with  each  other  in  daily  sacrifices  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  state.  You  did  not  allow  yourself  to  be  seduced  by  the  general 
enthusiasm  ;  far  from  that,  you  looked  with  nothing  but  pity  on  the  nonsensical  stuff 
about  country,  liberty,  independence,  and  constitution,  w';iich  had  got  into  the  heads  of 
our  meanest  peasants.  Deep  reflection  had  taught  you  to  set  a  proper  valuo  on  those 
artificial  sentiments,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  a  general  evil.  In  fact,  the  peasant 
must  be  taught  to  mind  his  work,  and  not  play  the  hero,  if  it  is  wished  that  he  should 
not  starve,  that  he  should  bring  ap  his  family,  and  pay  respect  to  authority.  As  to  those 
who  are  called,  by  their  rank  and  fortune,  to  occupy  stations  of  power,  they  cannot  long 
remain  such  dupes  as  to  sacrifice  their  comforts  and  consideration  in  society  for  a  mere 
chimera,  or  stoop  to  pay  court  to  a  cobbler,  that  they  may  at  last  play  the  part  of  Brutus. 
Still,  as  it  was  necessary  for  your  designs  that  yon  should  gain  the  favour  of  Paoli,  you 
had  to  dissemble  ; — M.  Paoli  being  the  centre  of  all  the  movements  of  the  political  body. 
We  shall  admit  that  he  had  talent — even  a  certain  degree  of  genius  ;  he  had,  in  a  short 
time,  placed  the  affairs  of  tne  island  on  a  good  footing  ;  he  had  founded  a  university,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  creation,  the  sciences  which  are  useful  for 
the  development  of  reason  were  taught  among  our  mountains.  He  had  established  a 
foundry  for  cannon,  powder-mills,  and  forlificalions,  which  increased  the  means  of  de- 
fence ;  he  had  formed  harbours,  which,  while  they  encouraged  commerce,  improved  ag- 
riculture ;  he  had  created  a  navy,  which  protected  our  communication  with  oii.cr  coun- 
tries, while  it  injured  our  enemies.  All  these  establishments,  in  their  infancy,  were  a 
mere  p.'esage  of  what  he  one  day  might  have  done.  Union,  peace,  and  liberty,  seemed 
the  precursors  of  national  prosperity,  had  not  a  government,  ill  organized,  and  placed  on 
an  unsound  tusis,  afforded  still  surer  indications  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  hap- 
pen, and  of  the  total  ruin  into  which  everything  was  to  fall. 

M.  Paoli  had  dreamed  of  being  a  Solon,  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  imitation. 
He  had  placed  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  their  representatives,  so  that  it 
wjs  impossible  even  to  exist  without  pleasing  them.  A  strange  error  !  which  places  un- 
der the  control  of  a  brotal  and  mercenary  plebeian,  the  man  who  alone,  by  his  education, 
his  illustrious  birth,  and  his  fortune,  is  formed  for  governing.  In  the  long  run.  so  palpa- 
ble a  dereliction  of  reason  cannot  fail  to  bring  on  the  ruin  and  di:Jsolutioa  of  the  body-pol- 
itic after  having  exposed  it  to  every  species  of  suffering. 

You  succeeded  to  your  wish.  M.  Paoli,  constantly  surrounded  by  enthusia«!tic  and 
h<jt-heade(l  persons,  never  imagined  that  there  could  be  any  other  passion  than  the  de- 
votion lo  liberty  and  independence.  Finding  that  y«u  had  sona*  knowledge  of  Franco, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  do  more  than  take  your  own  word  for  your  mor.il  princi- 
ples. He  got  yoi:  appointed  lo  treat  at  Versailles  respecting  the  accommodation  which 
was  negotiating  umier  the  mediation  of  that  cabinet.  M.  de  C,'hoiseul  saw  yoii,  ami  knew 
vou  ;  niiiids  of  a  certain  stamp  are  speedily  appreciated.  In  a  short  time,  in  place  of 
being  the  repre»entalivc  of  a  free  peonle,  you  traasformcd  yourself  into  the  c'.erk  of  li 
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minister ;  you  communicated  to  him  the  instructions,  the  plans,  the  secrets  of  the  cabi 
pet  of  Corsica. 

This  conduct,  which  is  considered  here  as  base  and  atrocious,  appears  to  me  qaite 
natural;  but  this  is  because,  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  we  should  understand  one  another,  anj 
reason  with  coolness. 

The  prude  censures  the  coquette,  and  is  laughed  at  by  her  in  return  ; — this,  in  a  few 
words,  is  your  history.  The  man  of  principle  judges  you  harshly,  but  you  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  man  of  principle.  The  common  people,  who  are  always  led  away  by  vir- 
tuous demagogues,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  you,  who  do  not  believe  in  virtue.  You 
cannot  be  condemned  but  by  your  own  principles,  like  a  criminal  by  the  laws;  but  those 
who  know  the  refinement  of  your  principles,  find  nothing  in  your  conduct  but  what  is  ve- 
ry simple.  This  brings  us  back,  then,  to  what  we  have  already  said,  that,  m  all  sorts  of 
i'ffairs,  the  first  thing  requisite  is  to  understand  one  another,  and  then  argue  coolly.  You 
are  also  protected  by  a  sort  of  self-defence,  not  less  eflectuul,  for  you  do  not  aspire  to  the 
reputation  of  a  Cato  or  a  Catinat.  It  is  sufficient  fo.'  you  to  resemble  a  certain  class  ; 
and  among  this  certain  class,  it  is  agreed  that  he  who  may  get  money,  and  does  not  pro- 
fit by  the  opportunity,  is  a  ninny  ;  for  money  procures  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the 
pleasures  of  sense  are  the  only  pleasures.  Now,  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  was  very  liberal, 
made  it  impossible  for  you  to  resist  him — particularly  as  your  ridiculous  country  paid  you 
for  your  services,  according  to  her  laughable  custom,  by  the  honour  of  serving  her. 

The  tieaty  of  Compiegne  being  concluded,  M.  de  Chauvelin  and  twenty-tour  battal- 
ions lan'^ed  on  our  shores.  M.  do  Choiseul,  to  whom  the  celerity  of  the  expedition  was 
most  important,  had  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  which,  in  his  confidential  communica- 
tions, ho  could  not  disgi-ise  from  you.  You  suggested  that  he  should  send  you  there 
with  a  few  millions.  As  Philip  took  cities  with  his  Mule,  you  promised  to  make  every- 
thing "ield  to  him  without  opposition.  No  sooner  said  than  done. — and  there  you  are, 
recrossing  the  sea,  throwing  off  the  mask,  and,  with  money  and  your  commission  in  your 
hand,  opening  negotiations  with  those  whom  you  thought  would  be  most  easily  gained 
over. 

Never  imagining  that  a  Corsican  could  prefer  himself  to  his  country,  the  Cabinet  of 
Corsica  had  intrusted  you  with  her  interests.  Never  dreaming,  for  your  part,  that  any 
man  would  not  prefer  money  and  himself  to  his  country,  you  sold  yourself  and  hoped  to 
buy  every  body.  Profound  moralist  as  you  were,  you  knew  how  much  tlic  enthusiasm 
of  each  individual  was  worth  ;  some  pounds  of  gold,  more  or  less,  formed,  in  your  eyes, 
all  the  shades  which  diversify  characters. 

You  were  mistaken,  however  : — the  weak-minded  were  certainly  shaken,  but  they  were 
terrified  by  the  horrible  idea  of  mangling  the  bosom  of  their  country.  They  thought 
they  saw  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  their  friends,  who  perished  in  defending  her.  raise 
their  heads  from  the  tomb  to  load  them  with  curses.  Tliese  ridiculous  prejudices  were 
strong  enough  to  stop  you  in  vour  career;  you  lamented  having  to  do  with  a  people  so 
childish  in  its  notions.  But,  sir,  this  refinement  of  sentiment  is  not  bestowed  on  the  mul- 
titude ;  and,  therefore,  they  live  in  poverty  and  wretchedness;  while  a  man  who  has  got 
proper  notions,  if  circumstances  favour  him  ever  so  little,  knows  the  way  to  rise  very 
speedily.     This  is  pretty  exactly  the  moral  of  your  story. 

When  you  made  your  report  of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  you  from  realizing  your 
promises,  you  proposed  that  the  Royal  Corsican  regiment  should  be  brought.  You  hop- 
ed that  its  example  would  enlighten  our  too  simple  and  honest  peasants,  and  accustom 
them  to  things  to  which  they  felt  so  much  repugnance.  But  w.iat  happened  1  Did  not  Ros- 
si, Marengo,  and  some  other  madmen,  inflame  the  minds  of  the  regiment  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  officers  in  a  body  protested,  by  an  authentic  writing,  that  they  would  throw  up 
their  commissions,  sooner  than  violate  their  oaths,  or  their  duties,  which  were  still 
more  sacred  ? 

You  thus  found  yourself  reduced  to  stand  alone  as  an  example  to  others.  Without 
being  disconcerted,  at  the  head  of  a  few  friends  and  a  French  detachment,  you  threw 
yourself  into  Vescovato  ;  but  tlie  terrible  Cement*  unkennelled  you  from  thence.  You 
retired  upon  Bastia  with  your  companions  in  avlventure.  This  little  afl'air  was  not  much 
to  your  credit ;  your  house,  and  those  of  your  associates,  were  burnt.  But,  in  a  place  of 
safely,  you  laughed  at  these  impotent  cft'orts. 

Peopli!  here  charge  you  with  having  endeavoured  to  arm  the  Royal  Corsicans  against 
their  lircthren.  They  also  wish  to  impeach  your  courage,  from  the  small  resistance  you 
made  at  Vescovato.  There  is  little  foundation  for  these  accusations  ;  for  the  first  was 
an  ijnmediate  consequence  of  your  projects,  incleeil  one  of  your  means  of  executing  them  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  proved  that  your  conduct  was  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  Ihie 
incidental  charge  goes  f-r  nothing.  As  to  your  want  of  courage,  I  do  not  see  how  thie 
is  settled  by  tiie  action  of  Vescovato  :  You  did  not  go  there  with  the  serious  purpose  of 


*  Clement  Piioli,  elder  brother  of  the  Goneral,  a  jnoil  eoIiiK-r,  an  excellent  citizen,  a  real  philoso- 
pher. At  the  beginning  of  an  action  lie  coiilil  iiot  briii;  hjnisolf  to  eogago  in  personal  Ronibat  ;  he 
pnve  bis  orders  with  tlie  .taiur  fVoirf  which  cbiiriictorizm  tlio  gooil  oflirer.  I'ut  be  no  Aooncr  aiw  his 
own  liesiii  to' fall,  than  be  sei '.ed  hU  arms  with  a  convulsive  moviiiient  of  indignation,  and  mailc 
«cw  of  lliiMn,  Txclainung — "  Unjust  man  1  why  break  down  the  barriers  of  nature  .'  why  must  you  b« 
uuemies  «f  your  country  f" 

Austere  in  bis  manners,  sim|ile  in  his  Imldts.  hB  has  nhvtiys  lived  retired.  It  was  only  in  gr  a' 
riocrgencic3  that  In  cauic  rofwa.rd  .o  give  bis  opinion,  which  wa->  very  soldom  departed  frnm. 
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Sghting,  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging,  by  your  example,  those  who  were  wavering  in 
the  opposite  party.  And  after  all,  what  right  has  any  one  to  require  that  you  should  have 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  two  years'  good  conduct  by  being  shot  like  a  coniinon 
soldier  t  But  you  must  have  felt  a  good  deal,  say  some  folks,  on  seeing  your  own  house, 
and  those  of  your  friends,  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Ciood  God  !  when  will  narrow 
minded  people  give  over  trying  to  judge  of  everything  !  Your  letting  your  house  be 
burnt,  put  M.  deChoiseul  under  the  necessity  of  indemnifying  you.  K.xpcrience  proved 
the  accuracy  of  your  calculations  ;  you  received  much  more  than  the  value  of  what  you 
lost.  To  be  sure  you  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  yourself,  and  of  having  given 
nothing  but  a  trirte  to  the  poor  creatures  whom  you  had  seduced.  In  order  to  justify 
your  having  acted  in  this  way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  you  could  do  it  with 
perfect  safety.  Now,  the  poor  people  who  were  so  dependent  on  your  pr6tcction,  were 
neither  in  a  condition  to  demand  restitution,  nor  even  to  understand  very  clearly  the  in- 
justice which  was  done  them.  They  could  not  become  malcontents,  and  rebel  against 
your  authority  •,  being  held  in  detestation  by  their  countrymen,  their  return  to  their 
former  sentiments  could  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.  It  was  then  very  natural  that, 
when  a  few  thousand  crowns  thus  came  in  your  way,  you  should  not  let  them  out  of  your 
hands  ; — to  have  done  so  would  have  been  cheating  yourself. 

The  French,  beaten  in  spite  of  their  gold,  their  commissions,  the  discipline  of  their 
numerous  battalions,  the  activity  of  their  squadrons,  the  skill  of  their  artillerymen, — de 
feated  at  La  Penta,  Vescovato,  Loretto,  San-Nicolai,  Borgo  Barbaggio,  Oletta, — en 
trenched  themselves,  excessively  disheartened.  Winter,  the  time  of  their  repose,  was  for 
you.  Sir,  a  period  of  the  greatest  labour  ;  and  if  you  could  not  triumph  over  the  obstinacy 
of  prejudices  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  you  found  means  to  seduce 
some  of  their  chiefs,  whom  you  succeeded,  though  with  some  ditficulty,  in  bringing  to  a 
right  way  of  thinking.  This,  along  with  the  thirty  battalions  whom  M.  de  Vau.ij  brought 
with  him  the  following  spring,  forced  Corsica  to  yield  to  the  yoke,  and  drove  Paoli  and 
the  greatest  fanatics  into  banishment. 

One  portion  of  the  patriots  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  independence,  another  bad 
fled  from  a  land  of  proscription,  and  which,  from  that  time,  was  a  hideous  den  of  tyrants. 
But  a  great  number  could  neither  die  nor  take  flight ;  they  became  the  objects  of  perse- 
cution. Minds,  whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  corrupt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that 
the  empire  of  the  French  could  only  be  established  on  their  total  destruction.  Alas!  this 
plan  was  but  too  punctually  executed.  Some  perished,  victims  of  crimes  unjustly  im- 
puted to  Ihem  5  others,  betrayed  by  their  own  hospitality,  and  by  their  own  confidence, 
expiated  on  the  scaflold  the  sighs  and  tears  into  which  they  had  been  surprised  by  dis- 
simulation. A  great  number,  crowded  by  Narbonne-Fridzelar  into  the  town  of  Toulon, 
poisoned  by  unwholesome  food,  tortured  by  their  chains,  and  sinking  under  the  most  bar- 
barous treatment,  lived  a  short  time  in  their  misery,  merely  to  see  death  slowly  approach- 
ing.— O  Uod,  witness  of  their  innocence,  why  didst  thou  not  become  their  avenger ' 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  calamity,  in  the  midst  of  the  groans  and  lamentations  of 
this  unfortunate  people,  yoa,  however,  began  to  enjov  the  fruit  of  your  labours — honours, 
dignities,  pensions,  all  were  showered  upon  you.  Your  prosperity  would  have  advanced 
st:ll  more  rapidly,  had  not  Du  Barri  overlhrownM.de  Choiseul,  and  deprived  you  of  a 
protector,  who  duly  appreciated  your  services.  This  blow  did  not  discourage  you  ;  you 
turned  your  attention  to  the  bureaux  ;  you  merely  felt  the  necessity  of  greater  assiduity. 
This  flattered  the  persons  in  oflice,  your  services  were  so  nolorious.  All  your  wishes 
were  granted.  Not  content  with  the  lake  of  Bigiiglia,  you  demanded  a  part  of  the  lands 
of  many  communities.  Why,  it  is  said,  did  you  wish  to  deprive  them  of  these  lands  ?  I 
ask,  in  my  tu»n,  what  regard  ought  you  to  have  for  a  nation,  by  whom  you  knew  yourself 
to  be  detested  T 

Your  favourite  project  was,  to  divide  the  island  among  ten  Barons.  How!  notsatisfied 
with  having  assisted  in  forging  the  chains  with  which  your  country  was  bound,  you 
wished  still  further  to  subject  her  to  the  absurd  feudal  government  ?  But  I  commend  you 
for  having  done  as  much  harm  to  the  Corsicans  as  you  possibly  could.  You  were  at  war 
with  them  ;  and,  in  war,  to  do  evil  for  one's  own  advantage,  is  a  first  principle. 

But  let  us  pass  over  all  these  paltry  matters — let  us  come  to  the  present  moment,  and 
conclude  a  letter,  which,  from  its  frightful  length,  cannot  fail  to  fatig:je  you. 

The  state  of  afl'airs  in  France  prognosticated  extraordinary  events.  You  became 
alarmed  for  the  effect  of  them  in  Corsica.  The  same  madness  with  which  we  were  poB- 
Ressed  before  the  war,  began,  to  your  great  scandal,  to  infect  that  amiable  people.  You 
comprehended  the  consequences  ;  for.  if  noble  sentimnnts  were  to  gain  an  ascendency  in 
public  opinion,  you  would  become  no  better  than  a  traitor,  instead  of  being  a  man  of 
prudence  and  good  Bonse.  What  was  still  worse,  if  ever  noble  sentiments  were  again  to 
stir  the  blood  of  our  ardent  countrymen,  and  if  €ver  a  national  government  were  to  be 
the  result  of  such  sentiments,  what  would  become  of  you  1  Your  own  conscience  then 
began  to  terrify  you.  Uestlcss,  however,  and  unhappy  as  you  were,  you  did  not  yield 
to  your  conscience.  You  resolved  to  risk  everything  for  everything — but  you  played 
your  game  skilfully.  You  married,  to  strengthen  vour  interest.  A  respectable  man,  who, 
relying  on  your  word,  had  given  I'la  sister  to  vour  nephew,  found  himself  abused.  Your 
nephew,  whose  patrimony  you  had  swallowed  up  in  order  to  increase  an  uiheritance 
which  was  to  have  been  his  own.  was  reduced  to  poverty,  with  a  numerous  family. 

Having  arranged  your  domestic  affairs,  you  ca>t  your  eyes  over  the  country.     You  saw 
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t  smoking  with  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  heaped  with  numerous  victims,  and,  at  every  step, 
inspiring  only  ideas  of  vengeance.  But  you  saw  the  ruffian  soldier,  the  insolent  petti 
logger,  the  greedy  tax-gatherer,  lord  it  without  contradiction  ;  and  the  Cortican,  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  triple  chains,  neither  daring  to  think  of  what  he  was,  nor  to 
reflect  on  what  he  still  might  be.  You  said  to  yourself,  in  the  joy  of  your  heart,  •'  Things 
go  on  well,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  them  so."  And  straightway  you  leagued  your 
self  with  the  soldier,  the  pettifogger,  and  the  tax-gatherer.  The  only  pointnow  to  be 
attended  to  was,  to  procure  deputies  who  should  be  animated  by  congenial  sentiments  . 
for,  as  to  yourself,  you  could  never  suppose  that  a  nation  which  was  your  enemy  woula 
choose  you  for  her  representative.  But  you  necessarily  changed  your  opinion,  when  the 
letters  of  convocation,  by  an  absurdity  which  was  perhaps  the  result  of  design,  deter- 
mined that  the  deputy  from  the  nobility  should  be  appointed  by  an  assembly  composed 
of  only  twenty-two  persons.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  obtain  twelve  votes.  Your 
associates  in  the  higher  council  laboured  with  activity.  Threats,  promises,  caresses, 
money,  all  were  put  in  action.  You  succeeded.  Your  friends  were  not  so  successful 
among  the  Commons.  The  first  president  failed  ;  and  two  men  of  exalted  ideas— the  one 
the  son,  the  brother,  the  nephew,  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  cause — 
the  other  a  person  who  had  seen  Sionville  and  Narbonne,  and  whose  mind  was  full  of  the 
horrid  actions  he  had  seen,  while  he  lamented  his  own  want  of  power  to  oppose  them  ; — 
these  two  men  were  proclaimed  deputies,  and  their  appointment  satisfied  the  wishes  of 
the  nation.  The  secret  chagrin,  the  suppressed  rage,  which  were  everywhere  caused  by 
your  appointment,  form  the  best  eulogy  on  the  siiillofyour  manceuvres,  and  the  influence 
of  your  league. 

When  you  arrived  at  Versailles,  you  were  a  zealous  Royalist.  When  you  now  arrived 
at  Paris,  you  must  have  seen  with  much  concern,  that  the  government,  which  it  was 
wished  to  organize  upon  so  many  ruins,  was  the  same  with  that  which,  in  our  country, 
had  been  drowned  in  so  much  blood. 

The  efforts  of  the  unprincipled  were  powerless;  the  new  constitution  being  admired 
by  all  Europe,  and  having  become  an  object  of  interest  fa  every  thinking  being,  there  re- 
mained for  you  but  one  resource.  This  was,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  this  constitution 
was  not  adapted  to  our  island ;  although  it  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  which  had 
produced  such  good  effects,  and  which  it  cost  so  much  blood  to  deprive  us  of. 

All  the  delegates  of  the  former  administration,  who  naturally  entered  into  your  cabal, 
served  you  with  the  zeal  arising  from  personal  interest.  Memorials  were  written,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  how  advantageous  for  us  was  the  existing  government,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  any  change  would  be  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  nation.  At  this 
time  the  city  of  Ajaccio  obtained  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.  This  citv 
roused  herself,  formed  her  national  guard,  organized  her  committee.  This  unexpected 
incident  alarmed  you — the  fermentation  spread  in  all  directions.  You  persuaded  the 
ministers,  over  whom  you  had  gained  some  ascendency  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Cor- 
sica, that  it  was  of  importance  to  send  thither  your  father-in-law,  M.  GafTory,  with  a 
command ;  and  immediately  we  saw  M.  Gaffory,  a  worthy  precursor  of  M.  Narbonne, 
endeavouring,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  maintain  by  force  that  tyranny  which  his  late 
father,  of  glorious  memory,  had  resisted  and  confounded  by  his  genius.  Innumerable 
blunders  left  no  room  for  concealing  your  father-in-law's  mediocrity  of  talent ;  he  pos- 
sessed no  other  art  but  that  of  making  himself  enemies.  The  people  rallied  against  him 
on  every  side.  In  this  imminent  danger  you  lifted  up  your  eyes,  and  saw  Narbonne  I  Nar- 
bonne, profiting  by  a  moment  of  favour,  had  laid  the  plan  of  establishing  firmly,  in  an 
island  which  he  had  wasted  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  the  despotism  which  oppressed  it. 
You  laid  your  heads  together  ;  the  plan  was  determined  on  ;  five  thousand  men  received 
orders,  commissions  for  increasing  by  a  battalion  the  provincial  regiment  were  prepared  j 
Narbonne  set  out.  This  poor  nation,  unarmed  and  disheartened,  without  hope  and  with- 
out resource,  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  executioner. 

O  unhappy  countrymen  !  Of  what  odious  treichery  were  you  to  be  the  victims  !  You 
would  not  perceive  it  till  it  was  too  late.  How  were  you,  without  arms,  to  resist  ten 
thousand  men  ?  You  would  yourself  have  signed  the  act  of  your  degradation  ;  hope 
would  have  been  extinguished  ;  and  days  of  uninterrupted  misfortune  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. Emancipated  France  would  have  looked  upon  you  with  contempt;  afflicted 
Italy  with  indignation;  and  Europe,  astonished  at  this  unexampled  degree  of^  degrada- 
tion, would  have  effaced  from  her  annals  the  traits  which  do  honour  to  your  character. 
But  your  deputies  from  the  Commons  penetrated  the  design,  and  informed  you  of  it  in 
time.  A  king,  whose  only  wish  was  the  happiness  of  his  people,  being  well  informed 
on  the  subject  by  M.  La  Fayette,  that  steady  friend  of  liberty,  dissipated  the  intrigues  of 
a  perfidious  minister,  who  was  certainly  impelled  by  the  desire  of  vengeance  to  do  you 
njury.  Ajaccio  showed  resolution  in  h?r  address,  in  which  was  descrjbed  with  such 
energy  the  misorable  state  to  which  you  were  reduced  by  the  most  oppressive  of  goveru- 
ments.  Bastia,  till  then  stupifiod  as  it  were,  awoke  at  the  sou. id  of  danger,  and  took  up 
arms  with  tliat  rosulution  for  which  she  had  been  always  distinguished.  .Arena  came 
from  Paris  to  l5:ilaiTne,  full  of  those  sentiments  which  lead  men  to  the  boldest  enterprises. 
With  arms  in  one  hand,  and  the  decrees  of  the  National  .\ssenibly  in  the  otiier,  he  made 
the  public  enemies  tremble.  Achilles  Mcurate,  the  conqueror  of  Caprana,  who  had  carried 
desolation  as  far  as  Genoa,  and  who,  to  be  a  Turenne,  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity 
and  a  more  extensive  field,  reminded  liis  companions  in  glory,  that  this  was  the  time  \» 
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uquire  additional  fame,— that  their  country  in  danger  had  need,  not  of  intrig-jed,  which 
he  knew  nothing  about,  but  of  fire  and  sword.  At  the  sound  of  so  general  an  explosion, 
Gaifory  returned  to  the  insigniticanoc  from  wliich  he  had  been  brought,  so  mal-a-propot, 
by  intrigues; — he  trembled  in  the  fortress  of  Certe.  ]Varboni>e  tied  from  Lyons,  to  hide 
in  Rbn.e  his  shame,  and  his  infernal  projects.  A  few  days  afterwards  Corsica  is  united  to 
Franco,  Paoli  recalled  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  prospect  changes,  and  opens  to  your  view 
a  course  of  events  which  you  could  not  have  dared  to  hope  for. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  took  up  my  pen  to  defend  you  ;  but  my  heart  revolts  against  so 
Iniform  a  system  of  treason  and  atrocity.  What  !  did  you,  a  son  of  the  same  country, 
never  feel  anything  for  her  ?  What !  did  your  heart  experience  no  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  houses,  the  spots  whicii  were  the  scenes  of  your  infant  amuse- 
ments ?  When  you  came  into  the  world,  yourp ountry  nourished  you  with  her  fruits  ;  when 
you  came  to  the  years  of  reason,  she  placed  her  hopes  in  you  ;  she  honoured  you  with 
ner  confidence  ;  she  said  to  you,  "  My  son,  you  see  the  wretched  state  to  which  I  am  re- 
duced '-y  the  injustice  of  men  ; — through  my  native  vigour,  I  am  recovering  a  degree  of 
strength  which  promises  me  a  speedy  and  infallible  recovery  ;  but  I  am  again  threatened  ! 
Fly,  my  son,  hasten  to  Versailles  ;  inform  the  great  king  of  everything,  dissipate  his  sus- 
picions, request  his  friendship." 

Well !  a  little  gold  made  you  betray  her  confidence  ;  and  forthwith,  for  a  little  gold, 
you  were  seen,  like  a  parricide,  tearing  open  her  bosom.  Ah,  sir,  I  am  far  from  wishing 
yoB  ill  ;  but  there  is  an  avenging  conscience  !  Your  countrymen,  to  whom  you  arc  au 
object  of  horror,  will  enlighten  France  as  to  your  character.  The  wealth,  the  pensions, 
the  fruits  of  your  treasons,  will  be  taken  from  you.  In  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  and 
poverty,  in  the  frightful  solitude  of  wickedness,  you  will  live  long  enough  to  become  a 
prey  to  the  torments  of  conscience.  The  father  will  point  you  out  to  his  son,  the  master 
to  his  pupil,  saying,  "Young  people,  learn  to  respect  your  country,  rirtue,  fidelity,  and 
humanity." 

And  you,  respectable  and  unhappy  woman,  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence  were 
vilely  prostituted,  does  your  pure  and  chaste  lieart  beat  under  a  hand  so  crimiiui;  In  those 
moments  in  which  nature  gives  the  alarm  to  love,  when,  withdrawn  from  the  chimeras 
of  life,  unmingled  pleasures  succeed  each  other  with  rapidity,  when  the  mind,  expanded 
by  the  fire  of  sentiment,  enjoys  only  the  pleasure  of  causing  enjoyment,  and  feels  only 
the  pleasure  of  exciting  feeling, — in  those  momoits  you  press  to  your  heart,  you  becomo 
identified  with  that  cold  and  selfish  man,  who  has  never  deviated  from  his  character,  and 
who,  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  has  never  known  anything  but  the  care  of  his  own 
interest,  an  instinctive  love  of  destruction,  the  most  infamous  avarice,  the  base  pleasures 
of  sense!  By  and  by,  the  glare  of  honours,  the  trappings  of  riches,  will  di.sajjpear;  you 
will  be  loaded  with  general  contempt.  Will  you  seek,  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  is  the 
tuthox  of  your  woes,  a  consolation  indispensable  to  your  gentle  and  affectionate  mind  ? 
Will  you  endeavour  to  find  in  his  eyes  tears  to  mingle  with  vours  ?  Will  your  failing 
hand,  placed  on  his  bosom,  seek  to  find  an  agitation  like  that  in  your  o«vn  ?  .Mas,  if  you 
surprise  him  in  tears,  they  wdl  be  those  of  remorse;  if  his  bosom  hsave,  it  will  be  with 
the  convulsion*  of  the  wretch,  who  dies  abhorring  nature,  himself,  and  the  hand  that 
guides  him. 

O  Lainefh  !  O  Robespierre  !  O  Petion  !  O  Volney  !  O  MLrabeau  !  O  Barnave  !  O 
Bailly  !  O  La  Fayette  !  this  is  the  man  who  dares  to  seat  himself  by  your  side  !  Dropping 
v<ith  the  blood  of  his  brethren,  stained  by  every  sort  of  vice,  he  presents  himself  with  con- 
fidence in  the  dress  of  a  general,  the  reward  of  his  crimes  !  He  dare  5  to  call  himself  the 
representative  of  the  nation — he  who  sold  her — and  you  suffer  it  I  He  dares  to  raise 
his  eyes,  and  listen  to  your  discourse,  and  you  suffer  it!  Is  it  the  voire  of  the  people  that 
eent  him  ?  He  never  had  more  than  the  voice  of  twelve  nobles.  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  and 
most  of  the  districts,  have  done  that  to  his  effigy  which  they  would  have  been  very  glad 
It)  do  to  his  person. 

But  you,  who  are  induced,  by  the  error  of  the  moment,  or  i)erhaps  temporary  abuses, 
to  oppose  any  fresh  changes,  will  you  tolerate  a  traitor  ?  a  man  who,  under  the  cool  ex- 
terior of  a  man  of  sense,  conceals  the  avidity  of  a  lacquey?  I  cannot  imagine  it.  You 
will  be  the  first  to  drive  him  away  with  ignominy,  as  soon  as  you  are  aware  of  tie  stiing 
of  atrocities  of  which  he  has  been  the  author. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.  BUONAPARTE. 

From  my  closet  at  Milleli,  23c/  January,  Year  2. 
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DESCENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  IN  SOUTH  WALES,  UNDER  GENERAL  TATE 
We  have  found  some  curious  particulars  respecting  Tate's  descent  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  Irish  gentlemen  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Rebellion  17'jn,  and  who  being  taken  on  his  return  to  Ireland  with   a 
French  expedition,  was  condemned  and  executed  there.     The  author,  for  whom  we  en 
tertain  much  coinpassion,  seems  to  have   been  a  gallant  light-hearted  Irishman,  his  head 
full  of  scraps  of  plays,  and  his  heart  in  a  high  fever  on  account  of  the  supposed   wrongs 
which  his  country  had  sustained  at  the  bands  of  Great  Britain.     His  hatred,  indeed,  had 
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arisen  to  a  pitch  which  seems  to  have  surprised  himself,  as  appears  from  the  conclusioa 
of  the  following  extracts,  which  prove  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of 
Bristol  was  expected  from  Tate  and  his  merry  men,  who  had  been  industriausly  picked 
out  as  the  greatest  reprobates  of  the  French  army. 

We  have  that  sort  of  opinion  of  Citizen  Wolfe  Tone,  which  leads  us  to  think  he  would 
have  wept  heartily  had  he  been  to  witness  the  havoc  of  which  he  seems  ambitious  to  be 
an  instrument.  The  violence  of  his  expressions  only  shows  how  civil  war  and  political 
farv  can  deform  and  warp  the  moral  feelings.  But  we  should  have  liked  to  have  st-en 
Pat's  countenance  when  he  learned  that  the  Bande  Noire  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  a 
handful  of  Welsh  militia,  backed  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  market  women,  with  red 
cloaks,  (such  was  the  fact.)  whom  they  took  for  the  head  of  a  supporting  column.  Even 
those  attempts  at  pillage,  in  which  they  were  supposed  so  dexterous,  were  foiled  by  the 
exertions  of  the  sons  of  Owen  GJendovver.  The  only  blood  spilt  was  that  of  a  P'rench 
straggler,  surprised  by  a  Welsh  farmer  in  the  act  of  storming  his  hen-roost.  The  bold 
Briton  knocked  the  assailant  on  the  head  with  his  flail,  and,  not  knowing  whom  he  had 
slain,  buried  him  in  the  dunghili,  until  he  learned  by  the  report  of  the  country  that  he 
had  slain  a  French  invader,  when  he  was  much  astonished  and  delighted  with  his  own 
valour.     Such  was  the  event  of  the  invasion  ;  Mr.  Tone  will  tell  us  what  was  expected. 

Nov.  ]st  and  2d,  17%,  (Brest.) 

Colonel  Shee  tells  me  that  General  Quantin  has  been  despatched  from  Flusiiing  vviih 
2000  of  the  greatest  reprobates  in  the  French  army,  to  land  in  England,  and  do  as  much 
mischief  as  possible,  and  that  we  have  3000  of  the  same  stamp,  whom  we  are  also  to  dis- 
gorge on  the  English  coast. 

Nov.  24tk  and  25th. 

Colonel  Tate,  an  American  officer,  has  offered  his  services,  and  the  General  has  given 
him  the  rank  of  Chef-de-brigade,  and  10.50  men  of  the  Legion  Noire,  in  order  to  go  on 
a  buccaneering  party  into  England.  Excepting  some  little  errors  in  the  locality,  which, 
after  all.  may  seem  errors  to  me  from  my  own  ignorance,  the  instructions  are  incomparably 
well  drawn;  they  are  done,  or  at  least  corrected,  by  the  General  himself;  and  if  Tate 
be  a  dashing  fellow,  with  military  talents,  he  may  play  the  devil  in  England  before  he  is 
caught.  His  object  is  Liverpool  ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  the  scheme  has  re- 
sulted from  a  conversation  I  had  a  few  days  since  with  Colonel  Shee,  wherein  I  told  him 
that,  if  we  were  once  settled  in  Ireland,  I  thought  we  might  make  a  piratical  visit  in 
that  quarter ;  and,  in  fact,  I  wish  it  was  we  that  should  have  the  credit  and  profit  of  it. 
I  should  like,  for  example,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Liverpool  myself,  with  some  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Ormond  Quay,  though  I  must  say  the  citizens  of  the  Legion  Noire  are  very 
little  behind  my  countrymen  either  in  appearance  or  morality,  which  last  has  been  pro- 
digiously cultivated  by  three  or  four  campaigns  in  Bretagne  and  La  Vendee.  A  thousand 
of  these  desperadoes,  in  their  black  jackets,  will  edify  John  Bull  exceedingly,  if  they 
get  safe  into  Lancashire. 

Nov.  26th. 

To-day,  by  the  General's  orders,  I  have  made  a  fair  copy  of  Colonel  Tate's  instruc- 
tions, with  some  alterations  from  the  rouLrh  draught  of  yesterday,  particularly  with  i-egard 
to  his  first  destination,  which  is  now  fixed  to  be  Bristol.  If  he  arrives  safe,  it  will  be 
very  possible  to  carry  it  by  a  coup  de  main,  in  which  case  he  is  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. 
I  cannot  but  observe  here  that  I  transcribed,  with  the  greatest  sang  froid,  the  orders  to 
reduce  to  ashes  the  third  city  of  the  British  dominions,  in  which  there  is,  perhaps,  piop- 
3rty  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000. 

NO.  III. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  18th  BRUMAIRE. 
The  following  facts,  which  have  never  been  made  public,  but  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  from  an  authentic  channel,  throw  particular  light  on  the  troubled  period  during 
which  Napoleon  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  risks  which  he  ran  of  being  anticipated 
in  his  aim,  or  of  altogether  missing  it. 

In  the  end  of  July,  179L).  when  all  those  discontents  were  fermenting,  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 

General  Augereau,  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  veterans  of  the  Republican  armv, 
attended  by  a  deputation  of  six  persons,  amongst  whom  were  Salicetti  and  other  members 
of  Convention,  came  on  amission  to  General  Bernadotte,  their  minister  at  war,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning. 

Their  object  was  to  call  the  Minister's  attention  to  a  general  report,  which  announced 
that  there  was  to  bo  a  speedy  alteration  of  the  constitution  and  existing  order  of  things, 
rhey  accused  Barras,  Sieyes,  and  Fouche,  as  being  the  authors  of  these  intrigues.  It  was 
cenerally  believed,  they  said,  that  one  of  the  Directors,  (Barras.)  was  t'or  restoring  the 
Bourbons  ;  another.  (Sieves  is  probably  meant,)  was  for  electing  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  deputation  made  Bernadotte  acquainted  with  their  purpose  of  fulminating  a  decree 
of  arrest  against  the  two  official  persons.  Having  first  inquired  what  proofs  they  could 
produce  in  support  of  their  allegations,  and  being  informed  that  they. had  no  positive 
proof  to  offer,  the  Minister  informed  tliem  that  ho  would  not  participate  in  the  proposed 
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act  cf  illegal  violence.  "  I  require  your  word  of  honour,"  he  said,  "  that  you  wil.  desist 
rrom  this  project.  It  is  the  only  mode  to  ensure  my  silence  on  the  subject."  One  of 
the  deputation,  whom  the  minister  had  reason  to  regard  as  a  man  of  the  most  excrnnlar» 
loyalty,  and  with  whom  he  had  had  connections  in  military  service,  replied  t  ■  him, 
'■  Our  intention  was  to  have  placed  you  in  possession  of  great  power,  being  well  per- 
suaded that  you  would  not  abuse  it.  Since  you  do  not  see  the  matter  as  we  do,  the 
affair  is  at  an  end.  We  give  up  our  scheme.  Let  the  affair  be  buried  in  complete  ob- 
livion." In  less  than  two  mouths  afterwards,  Buonaparte's  arrival  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  state  of  affairs. 

He  landed,  as  is  well  known,  at  Frejus,  after  having  abandoned  his  army  and  broke  the 
quarantine  laws.  When  this  intelligence  reached  Bernadotte,  he  intimated  to  the  Di- 
rectory, that  there  was  not  an  instant  to  lose  in  having  him  brought  before  a  council  of 
war.  General  Debel  was  instructed  to  make  this  communication  to  a  member  of  the 
Directory,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.  Colonel  St.  Martin ,  of  the  artillery,  spoke  to  this 
Director  to  the  same  purpose.  His  answer  was.  ••  We  are  not  strong  enough."  On  its 
being  said  that  Bernadotte  was  of  opinion  that  Buonaparte  should  be  proceeded  against 
accor3ing  to  the  principles  of  military  discipline,  and  that  the  opportunity  which  occur- 
red should  be  laid  hold  of.  the  Director  replied,  "  Let  us  wait." 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  Pans.  .\11  the  Generals  went  to  visit  him.  A  public  dinner  to 
him  was  proposed,  and  a  list  for  that  purpose  handed  about.  When  it  was  presented  to 
Bernadotte  by  two  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  said  to  them,  "  I  would 
advise  you  to  put  off  this  dinner  till  he  account  satisfactorily  for  having  abandoned  his 
irmy."* 

More  than  twelve  days  had  elapsed  before  Bernadotte  saw  Buonaparte.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Joseph,  his  brother-in-law,  and  of  Madame  Leclerc,  Buonaparte's  sister,  Berna- 
dotte at  length  went  to  visit  him.  The  conversation  turned  upon  Egypt.  Buonaparte 
having  begun  to  talk  of  public  affairs,  Bernadotte  allowed  him  to  enlarge  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  change  in  the  government ;  and  at  last,  perceiving  that  Buonaparte,  aware 
of  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  was  exaggerating  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  the  situation  of  France, — "  But,  General,"  said  Bernadotte,  "the  Russians  are  beaten 
in  Switzerland,  and  have  retired  into  Bohemia  ;  a  line  of  defence  is  maintained  between 
the  .\lps  and  the  Ligurian  .\ppenines  ;  we  are  in  possession  of  Genoa;  Holland  is  saved — 
the  Prussian  army  that  was  there  is  destroyed,  and  the  English  army  has  retired  to  Eng- 
land:— 15,000  insurgents  have  just  been  dispersed  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne, and  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  Spain  ; — at  this  moment  we  are  busied  in  raising 
two  hundred  au.xiliary  battalions  of  1000  men  each,  and  40,000  cavalry;  and  in  three 
months  at  most,  we  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  multitude  of  men,  unless  we 
make  them  rush  into  Germany  and  ftaly  like  torrents.  Indeed,  if  you  had  been  able  to 
bring  the  army  of  Egypt  with  you,  the  veterans  who  compose  it  would  have  been  very 
useful  in  forming  our  new  corps.  Though  we  should  look  upon  this  army  as  lost,  unless 
it  return  by  virtue  of  a  treaty,  I  do  not  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  I  am 
convinced  she  will  withstand  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad."  While  pronounc- 
ing the  words  enemies  at  home,  Bernadotte  unintentionally  looked  in  the  face  of  Buona 
parte,  whose  confusion  was  evident.  Madame  Buonaparte  changed  the  conversation, 
and  Bernadotte  soon  after  took  leave. 

Some  days  afterwards,  M.  R ,  formerly  chief  secretary  to  the  minister  of  war,  beg- 
ged General  Bernadotte  to  introduce  him  to  Buonaparte.  The  general  carried  him  along 
with  him.  After  the  usual  compliments,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  situation  of  France. 
Buonaparte  spoke  much  of  the  great  excitement  of  feeling  among  the  republicans,  and 
particularly  in  the  "  club  dumav/ge.''  Bernadotte  said,  in  answer,  "  When  an  impulse 
is  once  given,  it  is  not  easily  stopped.  This  you  have  often  e.xperienced.  After  having 
impressed  tin  the  army  of  Italy  a  movement  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  you  couia  not  re 
press  this  feeling  when  you  judged  it  proper  to  do  so.  The  same  thing  happens  now.  .K 
number  of  individuals,  and  your  own  brothers  principally,  have  formed  the  club  you 
speak  of.  I  have  never  belonged  to  it.  I  was  too  busy,  and  Rad  too  many  duties  to  per 
forna  as  minister,  to  be  able  to  attend  it.  You  have  alleged  that  I  have  favoured  these 
meetings.  This  is  not  correct.  I  have  indeed  supported  many  respectable  persons  who 
belonged  to  this  club,  because  their  views  were  honesjt,  and  they  hoped  to  give  preva 
lence  to  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  prudence,  which  is  generally  throwa  aside  by  ambi 
tious  men.  Salicetti,  a  particular  friend  and  secret  confidant  of  your  brothers,  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  that  meeting.  U  has  been  believed  by  observers,  and  is  believed  still, 
that  the  state  of  excitement  which  you  complain  of,  has  originated  in  the  instructions 
received  by  Salicetti." 

Here  Buonaparte  lost  temper,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  live  in  the  woods, 
than  continue  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  gave  him  no  security. 

''  What  security  do  you  want  V  answered  General  Bernadotte.     Madame  Buonaparte, 

*  When  Bernadotte  came  into  Un  ministry,  it  became  a  question  whether  Buonaparte  should  nol 
be  sent  for  from  Esypt. — "  It  iii  the  army  you  mean,"  said  the  Miniiter, — "  for  as  to  the  Gotieral,  you 
know  he  han  an  eye  to  the  Dictatorship) ;  and  sending  vesseU  to  bring  him  to  France,  would  just  be 
givin"  it  to  him." 

.\  French  fleet  was  at  that  time  eruiiing  in  the  Mediterranean, — the  Minister  insisted  that  it  should 
b6  ordered  into  Touioa. 
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fearing  that  the  conversation  would  become  too  warm,  changed  the  subject,  addressir.j 

herself  to  Mr.  R ,  who  was  known  to  her.     General  Bernadotte  did  not  persist  inhia 

questions,  and,  after  some  general  conversation,  he  withdrew. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Joseph  had  a  large  party  at  Morfontaine.  Buonaparte,  meeting 
General  Bernadotte  coming  out  of  the  TluJatre  Francois,  inquired  if  he  was  to  be  of  the 
party  on  the  following  day.  Being  answered  in  tiie  affirmative — "  Will  you,""  said  he. 
"  give  me  my  coffee  to-morrow  morning  ?  I  have  occasion  to  pass  near  your  house,  ana 
shall  be  very  glad  to  stop  with  you  for  a  few  moments."  Next  morning,  Buonaj^arte  and 
his  wife  arrived  ;  Louis  followed  them  a  moment  afterwards.  Buonaparte  made  himself 
very  agreeable.*  In  the  evening  there  was  some  convert-ation  between  kegnault  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  Joseph,  and  Lucien.  Buonaparte  conversed  witii  Bernadotte.  who  saw, 
from  his  embarrassed  air,  and  frequent  fits  of  absence,  that  his  mind  was  deeply  occu- 
pied. He  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  Buonaparte's  determined  purpose  to  save 
Iiimself,  by  the  overtlirow  of  the  constitution,  f"rom  the  danger  with  wiiich  he  was 
threatened  in  consequence  of  his  leaving  I'^gypt,  abandoning  his  army,  and  violating  the 
quarantine  laws.  He  resolved  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  happened,  accidentally,  to  be  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  fellow  countryman 
and  friend  of  Moreau's.  That  general  having  inquired  if  he  had  been  at  the  party  at 
Mort'ontaine,  and  if  he  had  spoken  with  Buonaparte,  and  Bernadotte  having  told  him  he 
had,  Moreau  said,  "  That  is  the  man  who  has  done  the  greatest  ha»m  to  the  Republic." 
— "  And,"  added  Bernadotte,  "  who  is  preparing  the  greatest."—"  We  shall  prevent  him," 
replied  Moreau.  The  two  generals  shook  hands,  and  promised  to  stand  by  each  other  ii\ 
resisting  the  deserter  from  Egypt.  So  they  called  him  in  presence  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  the  e.\-minister,  Petiet. 

The  Directory,  it  is  true,  did  not  enjoy  the  public  esteem.  Sieyes  stood  first  in  repu- 
tation among  the  five  members,  but  he  was  looked  upon  as  being  timid  and  vindictive. 
He  was  believed  to  be  disposed  to  call  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Barras  was  suspected  by  some  persons  of  being  in  treaty  with  th-j  Comte  Lille.  Gohier, 
Moulins,  and  Roger  Duces,  were  very  respectable  men,  but  considered  to  be  unfit  for  the 
government  of  a  great  nation.  Gohier,  however,  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  fi'sl 
lawyers  of  that  period,  to  be  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country. 
When  Sieyes  obtained  a  place  in  the  Directory,  he  had  desired  to  have  General  Ber- 
nadotte for  war-minister.  Some  confidential  relations  between  them,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  deference  which  Bernadotte  paid  to  Sieyes,  in  consequence  of  his  great  celebrity, 
had  flattered  his  self-love.  Buonaparte's  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  thinking  they 
should  find  in  Bernadotte  a  ready  instrument  fbr  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  their 
brother,  whom  they  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  landing  in  France,  agreed  with  Sieyes 
in  bringing  Bernadotte  into  the  ministry.  Gohier,  Moulins,  and  Roger  Ducos  joined  the 
Buonapartes  and  Sieyes  ;  Barras  alone  inclined  towards  Dubois-Crance  ;  but  be  yielded 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues. 

.  The  proposal  was  made  to  Bernadotte  at  a  dinner  at  Joseph's,  in  the  Rue  dii  Rocher. 
Joubert,  one  of  the  party,  who  had  recently  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  candidate  for 
the  place  of  minister,  was  chosen  by  the  Buonapartes  to  propose  i^to  him.  The  proposal 
was  refused,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Joubert  had  no  efi"ect  on  the  resolution  of  Berna- 
dotte, which  at  that  time  appeared  immoveable.  Tlie  Buonapartes,  who  were  the  prime 
movers  of  all  the  changes  which  took  place,  and  enjoyed  the  distribution  of  all  the  great 
posts,  were  astonished  when  they  heard  (General  Joubert's  report.  They  got  several 
members  of  the  council  to  endeavour  to  induce  Bernadotte  to  accept.  Their  attempts 
were  vain.  Every  solicitation  was  followed  by  a  most  obstinate  refusal.  But  what  could 
not  be  done  by  Bernadotte's  friends  and  partizans.  duped  by  the  apparent  friendship  of 
the  Buonapartes  for  him,  was  accomplished  by  his  wit'e  and  sister-in-law.  After  many 
days  spent  in  entreaties,  Bernadotte  yielded,  and  received  the  portefeuille  from  the  hands 
of  Gene'al  Millet-Moreau,  who  then  had  the  chargf;  of  that  department.  The  Buona- 
partes were  not  slow  in  showing  a  desire  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  in  the  war- 
department.  Many  of  their  creatures  were  raised,  by  tin;  new  minister,  to  higher  situa- 
tions ;  but  the  number  of  l"resh  applications  continually  made  to  him,  convinced  him  that 
they  considered  him  as  holding  his  place  merely  to  serve  their  purposes,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  their  elevation. 

'J'he  minister,  who  went  regularly  at  fi\e  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  office  of  tho 
war  department,  where  he  had  to  repair  heavy  disasters,  recruit  the  army,  put  a  stop  to 
dilapidations,  orf;anize  two  hundred  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each,  brinij  back  to 
their  corps  80,000  men,  who  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  absented  themselves  with- 
out permission,  and  accomplish  an  extraordinary  levy  of  IJ).O(K)  horse,  did  not  return  to 
his  house,  in  tjie  rue  Cisalpine,  till  between  live  and  six  in  the  evening.  Joseph  and  his 
wife  were  almost  always  there.  Joseph  sometimes  turned  the  conversation  on  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Directory,  the  difficulty  of  things  remaining  as  they  were,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  new-modelling  the  administration. 

Bernadotte,  ou  the  contrary,  thought  that  if  the  five  directors  were  reduced  to  three,  one 
of  whom  should  go  out  of  office   every  three  years,  the  constitution  would    go  on   very 


*  It  was  by  no  means  from  friendsliip  that  Biionaparto  went  to  Bernadotte's  on  lliis  occasion  ; 
■"nl  really  to  render  the  Directory  and  the  friends  of  the  republic  suspicious  as  to  that  genernri 
jitiiniions 
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*'ell.  He  found  in  that  form  of  government  tlie  creation  of  a  patrician  ordnr  exclusively 
charged  with  the  government  of  the  state.  The  Roman  republic  was  his  model,  and  ho 
saw  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  four  a  great  analogy  to  llie  consular  privileges  and 
the  rights  of  senators.  By  the  i3otli  article  of  that  constitution,  no  one  could  aspire  to 
become  a  Director,  without  liaving  been  first  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  councils,  a 
minister  of  state,  iScc.  As  that  condition  was  already  fullilled  in  his  case,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  incline  towards  the  preservation  of  a  form  of  government  which  pl.iccd 
him  on  an  equality  witli  kings,  and  gave  him  the  hopes  of  seeing  many  kings  tributary 
lo,  or  at  least  protected  by.  tlie  Republic.  These  discussions  sometimes  became  ratlic- 
unreserved  ;  ai.d  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  Joseph  intimated  to  Bernadotte,  in  a  sort  of 
half-contidence,  the  possibility  of  his  brother's  speedy  return.  The  minister  had  sulii- 
cicnt  presence  of  mind  lo  conceal  his  indignation  ;  but  his  surprise  was  so  visible  that 
Joseph  was  alarmed  by  it.  He  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  impression  which  liis  com- 
munication had  produced.  He  said,  "  That  what  he  had  advanced  was  merely  a  sinij  !e 
conjecture  on  his  part,  whicli  might  become  a  probability — perhaps,  even  (added  hr;  i 
reality  j  for  he  has  conquered  ligypt — his  business  is  at  end — he  has  nothing  morn  t.>  ,i.) 
in  that  quarter." — ''  CoiKjuered  1"  replied  Bernadotte — "  Say  rather,  invaded.  Tliis  con- 
quest, it  you  will  call  it  so,  is  far  from  being  secure.  It  has  given  new  life  to  the  coalition 
which  was  extinct  ;  it  has  given  us  all  Europe  for  our  enemies  ;  and  renderfcd  the  very 
existence  of  the  Republic  doubtful.  Besides,  your  brother  has  no  authority  to  quit  the 
army.  He  knows  the  military  laws,  and  1  do  not  think  that  he  would  be  inclined,  or 
would  dare,  to  render  himself  liable  to  punishment  under  them.  Such  a  desertion  would 
be  too  serious  a  matter;  and  he  is  too  well  aware  of  its  consequences.''  Joseph  went 
away  a  few  moments  afterwards  ;  and  this  conversation  having  proved  to  him  that  Ber- 
nadotte did  not  concur  in  his  opinions,  it  becauic  an  object  to  produce  a  breach  between 
him  (Bernadotte)  and  ijieyes. 

Bernadotte  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  Buonaparte  arri'ed  about  three  weeks  after- 
wards. Not  being  able  to  doubt  that  the  Directors  themselves  were  either  dupes  of 
Buonaparte's  ambition,  or  his  accomplices,  and  that  they  were  meditating  with  hini  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  order  of  things.  General  Bernadotte  persevered  in  o!l'ering 
his  counsels  and  services  to  those  members  of  the  government,  or  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  who  might  have  opposed  "those  designs.  But  tlie  factious  and  the  intriguing  went 
on  at  a  more  rapid  pace  ;  and  every  day  Buonaparte  increased  his  party  by  tlie  accession 
of  some  distinguished  personage. 

On  the  IGth  Brumaire,  at  live  o'clock,  Bernadotte  went  to  General  Buonaparte's, 
where  he  was  invited  to  dinner.  General  Jourdan  was  of  the  party.  He  arrivbd  after  they 
had  sat  down  lo  table.  The  conversation  was  entirely  on  military  subjects  ;  and  Ber- 
nadotte undertook  to  refute  the  maxims  which  Buonaparte  was  laying  down  relative 
lo  the  system  of  v.ar  by  invasion.  Bernadotte  concluded  nearly  in  these  words  : — "  There 
is  Tiore  tiouble  in  preserving  than  in  invading;"  alluding  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
The  company  rose  and  went  to  the  drawing-room.  Immediately  aflerwards  there  arrived 
several  very  distinguished  members  of  the  Council,  and  a  good  many  men  of  letters  ; 
\'olney  and  Talleyrand  were  of  the  number.  The  conversation  was  general,  and  turned 
on  the  atfairs  of  the  west  of  France.  Buonaparte,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  and  address- 
ing somebody  near  him,  said — "  Ah  1  you  seeaChouan  in  General  Bernadotte."  Tho 
General,  in  answering  him,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  "  Doi.'t  contradict  your- 
self," said  he  ;  "  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  you  complained  of  my  favouring  t!ie  in- 
convenient enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  now  you  tell  ine  that  I  protect 
the  Chouans.  This  is  very  inconsistent."  1  he  company  continued  to  increase  every 
otinutc  ;  and  the  apartments  not  being  very  spacious,  l^ernadutte  went  away. 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  the  answers  given  by  Bernadotte  to  Buonaparte  on 
this  occasion,  had  retarded  for2i  hours  the  movement  which  had  been  prepared.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  have  alleged  that,  the  17th  being  a  Friday,  Buonaparte,  naturally  super- 
stitious, had  deferred  the  execution  of  the  project  till  the  luth. 

On  the  17th  Brumaire,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  Josepli  Buonaparte,  return- 
ing to  his  house  in  the  rue  du  RocUer  by  the  way  of  the  rite  Cisalpine,  called  at  the  house 
of  Bernadotte.  He,  being  in  bed,  sent  to  request  Joseph  to  return  next-day.  He  did  so 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th.  He  told  Bernadotte  that  his  brother 
desired  to  speak  with  him  ;  that  the  measures  to  be  taken  had  been  discussed  the  evening 
before,  and  that  thsv  wished  lo  inform  him  of  tliem.  They  both  went  iinmedialely  to 
Buonaparte's  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Vir.toire.  The  court,  the  vestibule,  and  the  apart- 
ments, were  filled  with  generals  and  officers  of  rank.  Many  of  the  officers  had  the  air  of 
persons  in  a  state  of  excitation  from  wine.  Bernadotte  was  shown  into  a  small  room  j 
Joseph  did  not  go  in.  Buonaparte  was  silling  at  breakfast  with  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
who,  as  far  as  can  be  remembered,  was  Lemarrois.  General  Lefebvre,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Danlzic,  then  commanding  the  17lh  military  division,  of  which  Paris  was  the  head- 
quarters, was  standing.  Bernadotte,  seeing  him  in  that  attitude,  did  not  doubt  that  he 
was  detained  a  prisoner.  He  immediately  took  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  made  a  sign  to 
Lefebvre  to  do  the  same.  Lefebvre  hesitated,  but  a  glance  from  Buonaparte  reassured 
him.  He  sal  down  respectfully,  looking  at  Buonaparte.  The  latter  addressing  himself 
to  Bernad'itte,  said,  with  embarrassment, — "  Why,  you  are  not  in  uniform  !'  On  Berna- 
dotte answering — "  I  am  not  on  duty,"  Buonaparte  replied — "  You  sliall  bi;  iiiimodiately.' 
"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Bernadotte.     Buonaparte  rose,  took  Bernadotte  by  the  hand 
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and  carried  him  into  an  adjoining  room.  "This  Directory  governs  ill/'  said  lie  ;  "it 
would  destroy  the  republic  if  we  did  not  take  care.  The  Council  ol'Ancients  has  named 
me  commandant  of  Paris,  of  the  National  Guard,  and  of  all  the  troops  in  the  division. 
CJo  and  put  on  your  uniform,  and  join  me  at  the  Tuilleries,  where  I  am  now  going." 

Bernadotle  having  declined  doing  this,  Buonaparte  said, — -'Isee  you  think  you  can 
count  upon  Moreau,  Bournonville,  and  other  generals.  You  will  see  them  all  come  to 
me, — Moreau  himself;"  and,  speaking  very  fast,  he  named  about  thirty  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  whom  Bernadotte  had  believed  to  be  the  greatest  friends  of  the  Con- 
Etitution  of  the  year  IV.  "  You  don't  know  mankind,"  added  he  ;  "  they  prondse  much, 
and  perform  little." 

Bernadotte  having  declared  that  he  diij  not  choose  to  be  involved  in  a  rebellion  of  this 
Kind,  nor  to  overturn  a  constitution  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men. — "  Well," 
Baid  Buonaparte,  "  you  will  stay  till  I  receive  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  ;  for 
till  then  1  am  nothing."  Bernadotte,  raising  his  voice,  said — •■  I  aia  a  man  whom  you 
may  put  to  death,  but  whom  you  shall  not  detain  against  his  will."  "  Well  then  !"  said 
Buonaparte,  softening  his  voice,  "  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  do  nothing  against 
me."  "  Yes,  as  a  citizen  ;  but  if  I  am  called  upon  by  the  Directory,  or  if  the  Legislative 
Body  gives  me  the  command  of  its  guard,  I  shall  oppose  you,  and  you  shall  not  have  the 
upper  hand."  '•  What  do  you  mean  bv  as  a  citizen  V  "  I  will  not  go  to  the  barracks, 
nor  places  of  public  resort,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people." 

"  I  am  quite  easy,"  answered  Buonaparte  ;  "  I  have  taken  my  measures  ;  you  will  re- 
ceive no  appointment ;  they  are  more  afraid  of  your  ambition  than  of  mine.  I  wish  merely 
to  save  the  republic  ;  I  want  nothing  for  myself ;  I  shall  retire  to  Malmaison,  after  having 
brought  about  me  a  circle  of  friends.  If  you  wish  to  be  of  the  number,  you  shall  be  made 
very  welcome."  Bernadotte  said  in  reply,  as  he  was  going  away — "  As  to  your  being  a 
good  friend,  that  may  be  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  always  be  the  worst  of 
masters." 

Bernadotte  left  the  room  ;  Buonaparte  fnllovyeJ  him  into  the  lobby,  and  said  to  Joseph 
with  an  agitated  voice, — "  Follow  him."  Bernadotte  passed  through  a  crowd  of  generals 
officers  of  rank,  and  soldiers,  who  filled  the  court  of  the  house,  and  a  part  of  the  street, 
making  some  impression  upon  them  by  his  looks,  which  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
their  conduct.  Joseph  followed  Bernadotle,  and  came  up  to  him  in  the  court  of  the 
house.  He  asked  him  to  go  to  his  house,  in  the  rue  duRoclier  where  he  had  assembled 
(Several  members  of  the  legislative  body.  When  he  arrived  at  Joseph's,  he  found  a  dozen 
of  persons,  nmong  whom  were  several  deputies  devoted  to  Buonaparte,  and  particularly 
Salicetti.  Breakfast  was  served.  During  the  few  moments  they  remained  at  table,  they 
epoke  of  the  resolutions  which  would  be  taken,  and  Joseph  repeated  that  his  brother 
wished  for  nothing  but  the  consolidation  of  freedom,  that  he  might  then  have  it  ir  his 
power  to  live  like  a  philosopher  at  Malmaison. 

Bernadotte  went  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  79'.h 
demi-brigade.  The  officers  having  recognized  him,  though  not  in  uniform,  came  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  for  information  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  Bernadotte  an- 
swered in  general  terms,  expressing  his  wish  that  the  public  tranquillity  might  not  be 
endangered  by  the  movement  about  to  take  place.  The  soldiers,  having  in  their  turn 
recognized  the  general,  who  had  commanded  them  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  .Maeslricht, 
loudly  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  not  being  along  with  the  generals,  who,  said 
they,  were  then  deciding,  in  the  palace,  the  fate  of  France. 

Bernadotte  having  observed  what  he  mighf,  expect,  in  case  of  need,  from  this  corps, 
and  from  some  detachments  before  whom  he  had  presented  himself  on  the  Boulevard  and 
on  the  Font  de  la  Revolution,  went  to  General  Jourdan's,  presuming  that  the  Directory 
would  send  for  him  to  take  care  of  the  safety  of  the  government.  He  found  at  Jourdan's 
a  good  many  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  among  others  .\ugereau,  after 
wards  Duke  of  Castiglione.  He  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  a  great  number  of  the  mem- 
bers came  to  announce  the  communication  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  102d  article  of  the  Constitution,  transferred  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislative  Body  to  St.  Cloud. 

Bernadotle,  on  his  return  home,  learned  f'om  his  wife  that  the  Adjutant-General 
Rapatel,  attached  to  General  Morcau's  staff,  had  just  been  there,  and  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Buonaparte  and  Moreau,  to  persuade  him  to  join  them  at  the  Tuilleries.  Buona- 
parte had  said  to  him — "  You  have  served  under  General  Bernadotte.  I  know  that  he 
lias  confidence  in  you.  Tell  him  that  all  his  friends  are  assembled  at  the  'I'uillcries,  and 
that  they  arc  desirous  of  seeing  him  among  them  ;  add  that  they  love  their  country  as 
much  as  he,  and  that  they  strongly  wish  to  see  him  appear  among  the  number  of  those 
to  whom  she  tliis  day  owes  her  safety." 

Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  had  already  joined  Buonaparte  at  the  Tuilleries.  The  three 
directors,  Gohier  the  President,  Moulins  and  Barras,  remained  at  the  Luxembourg.  The 
secretary-general,  Lagarde,  was  still  faithful  to  the  majority  of  the  Directory.  As  Gen 
eral  Bernadotte  had  foreseen,  that  majority  cast  their  eyes  on  him  for  the  ministry  of 
war,  and  the  general  command  of  the  troops,  and  of  tlie  national  guards  of  the  I7th 
division.  The  resignation  of  Barras,  and  the  defection  of  the  secretary-general,  put  a 
stop  to  this  nomination.  Buonaparte,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  made  a  new 
division  of  the  different  commands,  and  assigned  to  Moreau,  with  an  hundred  horse,  that 
of  the  Luxembourg,  where  Gohier  and  Moulins  were  detained. 
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Moreau,  Jissatisfied  with  the  inditTerciice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Buona- 
parte and  acquainted  with  his  intentions  and  projects,  was  already  thinking  of  forsaking 
Lis  cause,  which  he  regarded  as  unjust  and  traitorous  to  tlie  nation.  He  again  desired 
Rapalel  to  go,  towards  evening,  to  Bcrnadotte's,  to  invite  him,  on  the  part  of  Moreau,  to 
go  to  the  I^uxcmbourg,  that  they  might  consult  together  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
preventing  Buonaparte  from  seizing  the  Dictatorship.  Bernadotte's  answer  to  the  over- 
tures was,  that  he  was  bound  hy  the  word  of  honour  which  he  had  given,  not  to  under 
tak.e  any  thing  as  a  citizen  ;  but  that  lie  was  free  to  act  if  called  on  or  summoned  to  do 
BO  by  apublic  man  ;  that  if  Moreau  would  march  out  of  the  Luxemb<iurg,  at  the  lit  ad  of 
the  detachment  which  he  commanded,  present  himself  at  his  door,  and  summon  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  public  good,  to  make  common  cause  with  him  in  the  defence  nf  liberty 
and  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  sworn  to,  he,  Bcrnadotte,  would  luonnt  his  horse 
with  his  aides-de-camp,  put  himself  under  Morcau's  command,  address  tiie  troops,  and 
cause  Buonaparte  to  be  immediately  arrested  and  tried  as  a  deserter  from  the  army  of 
llgypt.  and  as  having  violated  the  constitution,  by  accepting  a  command  given  him  by  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  Legislative  Body.  Moreau,  bound  down  by  the  duty  of  military 
discipline,  according  to  which  he  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Buonaparte,  did  not 
agree  to  Eiernadotte's  proposal ;  and  the  latter,  therefore,  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  go  to  the  Luxembourg. 

Bernadotte,  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten,  had  conferences  with  Salicetti,  Augereau, 
Jourdan,  Gareau,  and  a  dozen  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  It  was  decided,  that,  next  morning,  Bernadotte  should  be  named  command- 
ant of  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  of  all  the  troops  in  the  capital,  and  they 
sepa.-ated.  Salicetti  ran  to  the  Tuilleries  to  tell  Buonaparte  what  had  happened,  and 
he,  who  dreaded  so  courageous  an  adversary  as  Bernadotte,  charged  Salicetti  to  be  pres- 
ent next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  at  the  preparatory  meeting  which  was  to  take  place 
before  going  to  St.  Cloud,  and  to  tell  every  one  of  the  deputies,  that  he,  Buonaparte,  had 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  prevent  a  decree  of  deportation  being  issued  against  the  depu- 
ties who  had  formed  the  design  of  giving  to  Bernadotte  the  command  of  the  armed  force- 
On  the  IDtli,  at  seveji  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Generals  Jo'urdan  and  Augereau,  fol 
lowed  bv  eight  or  ten  deputies  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  (among  whom  were 
Garcau  and  Talot.)  went  to  General  Bernadotte's  in  the  rut  Cisalpine.  They  informed 
him  that  .Salicetti  had  made  them  aware,  on  tlie  part  of  Buonaparte,  that  Sieves  had  pro- 
posed to  arrest  a  number  of  deputies  of  the  two  Councils,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ap- 
[  earing  at  St.  Cloud.  They  asked  Bernadotte  what  he  thought  of  the  events  of  .he  day. 
tie  saw  nothing  in  the- communication  of  Salicetti,  but  the  desire  of  rendering  these 
cieputies  favourable  to  Buonaparte.  Some  of  these  legislators  seemed  to  feel  gratefu 
for  the  service  which  Buonaparte  had  done  thein  the  evening  before.  Bernadotte  di 
rot  appreciate  this  act  of  generosity  as  they  did  ;  but  he  agreed  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
conciliatory  measures  which  they  seemed  to  wisli  to  adopt,  and,  entering  into  their  views, 
ne  explained  himself  in  these  terms  : — "  Let  '.ne  of  you  mount  the  tribune  ;  let  him  de- 
scribe succinctly  the  internal  situation  of  France,  and  her  successes  abroad;  let  him  say, 
tiiat  the  departure  of  an  army  for  Kgypt,  while  it  has  involved  us  in  war,  has  deprived 
us  of  an  army  of  more  than  30,000  veterans,  and  a  great  many  experienced  generals  ; 
^hat,  nevertheless,  the  republic  is  triumphant ;  that  the  coalition  is  broken  up  since 
Souwaroff  is  returned  to  Russia  ;  that  the  English,  with  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  their 
head,  have  left  the  Batavian  republic,  and  retired  to  England;  that  the  line  of  defence 
is  maintained  between  the  .'Vlps  and  the  Liguri.an  Appenines  ;  that  200,00(rcoiiscript»  are 
hastening  to  arrange  themselves  into  battalions  to  reinforce  the  armies,  and  40,000  cav- 
alry are  raising;  that  the  insurrection  of  the  west  is  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  bands, 
and  that  a  rviyalist  army  in  the  Upper  Garonne  has  been  destroyed  or  dispersed ;  that  to 
obtain  a  peace  quite  as  honourable  as  that  of  Catnpo  Forinio,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
Prance  to  maintain  this  formidable  attitude  ;  that,  in  order  to  maintain  it,  union  and  mu- 
tual confidence  are  indispensable  ;  that,  although  the  Council  of  .\ncients  have  violated 
the  coiisti'ution,  in  naming  Buonaparte  Cieneral-in  chief  of  the  17th  division,  and  in  giv- 
ing htm  t!ie  command  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Guard  of  the  Directory,  the  Coun- 
cil of  P'ive  Hundred  is  not  now  engaged  in  deliberating  on  this  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  rather  on  the  means  of  giving  security  to  the  French  people,'  the  two  Coun- 
cili,  and  the  government  of  the  state  ;  that,  for  this  purpose  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred names  General  Bernadotte  colleague  to  (ieneral  Buonaparte  ;  that  these  two  gen- 
erals shall  understand  each  other  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  armed  force,  and 
the  distribution  of  commands,  in  case  of  this  force  being  employed  ;  but  that  the  tran- 
quillity which  prevails  in  Paris  and  the  vicinity,  renders  it  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  this  force  being  put  in  motion.  Send  me  this  decree  ;  in  twenty  minutes 
after  recoiving  it  I  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  vou  with  my  aides-de-camp;  1  shall  take  the 
command  of  the  corps  that  I  shall  find  on  my  way,  and  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  d(me. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  declare  Buonaparte  an  outlaw,  you  will  always  have  on  your  side  a 
general,  and  a  great  proportion  at  least  of  the  troops." 

The  dcfJUties  immediately  set  off  for  St.  Cloud.  The  unhappv  custom  of  delivering  set 
speeches  i'rom  the  tribune,  produced  the  loss  of  precious  time.  The  debate  became  warm  ; 
and  the  "-'ting  individually  the  oath  to  the  constitution  caused  a  useless  loss  of  more 
than  an  nour  and  a  half.  No  other  resolution  was  taken,  Buonaparte  made  his  ap- 
-Doarance,  and  the  events  which  then  happened  at  St.  Cloud  are  well  known. 
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After  having  been  repulsed  from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Buonaparte,  stannmcr- 
ing  with  agitation,  aildressed  the  soldiers.  "  Are  you  for  me  1" — "  We  are  for  the  repub- 
lic," said  they. — (It  was  at  this  time  that  Lucien,  President  of  the  Council,  harangued 
the  troops.)  What  would  have  become  of  him  had  Bernadotte  been  there  !  Buonaparte 
felt  this  himself;  for  he  said,  at  this  period, — "  I  am  not  afraid  of  Bernadotte's  consent- 
ing to  my  being  assassinated;  but  he  will  harangue  the  troops,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
to  fear." 

B'^onaparte  was  made  aware,  the  same  evening,  of  the  language  which  Bernadotte  had 
used  ro  the  deputies  at  his  house  in  the  rue  Cisalpine.  The  e-xpressions  he  had  reaily 
made  use  of,  though  they  must  have  been  disagreeable  enough  to  Buonaparte,  particu- 
larly in  so  far  as  related  to  his  escape  from  Egypt,  and  his  ulterior  designs  against  the 
liberty  of  France,  were  exaggerated,  and  represented  to  Buonaparte  so  as  to  indicate 
personal  hatred. 

Buonaparte,  though  he  never  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  open  revenge  against  Ber- 
nadotte, let  slip  no  opportunity  of  injuring  him,  by  placing  him,  as  a  general,  in  difficult 
situations,  and  leaving  him,  in  the  most  perilous  and  delicate  circumstances,  without 
instructions  or  orders.  The  following  occurrence,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards, 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte. 

The  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity  in  the  west  of  France,  in  the  month  of  January 
1800,  had  never  been  entirely  completed  ;  for,  at  the  same  moment  that  they  were  taken, 
sevei-al  departments  were  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  The  Chouans  of  these 
departments  were  organized  as  militia,  and  as  guerillas,  who  plundered  the  diligences, 
and  murdered  the  persons  who  became  proprietors  of  the  national  domains.  They  were 
regularly  paid,  and  had  communications  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  by  means  of 
the  English  fleets  which  threatened  the  coasts.  At  this  critical  moment,  Bernadotte  was 
invested  with  the  civil  and  military  command  of  these  departments.  By  his  firm  and 
prudent  conduct,  he  repressed  the  seditious  movements,  and  re-established  good  order 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Many  free  corps,  numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  which, 
for  want  of  being  properly  employed,  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Chouan  chiefs,  were  organ 
ized  as  regular  troops  ;  and  by  this  measure  he  furnished  government  with  the  means  of 
drawing  trom  these  departments,  troops  for  the  army  of  Italy.  But  when  these  troops 
were  to  begin  their  march  to  Dijon,  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  at  Vannes,  on  the 
£8th  Fructidor,  year  Vlll,  (4th  September  1800.)  The  52d  demi-brigade  refused  to  march 
till  they  should  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  Tlie  commandant  and  officers,  who  wished 
to  rest,  re  order  among  them,  were  maltreated.  Bernadotte  being  informed  of  this  trans- 
action, hastened  to  Vannes  to  quell  the  insurrection  ;  but  the  corps  had  left  the  place. 
He  gave  orders  to  General  Liebert,  commanding  the  22d  military  division,  to  assemble 
the  52d  demi-bilgade  on  its  way  to  Tours  ;  to  come  before  it  followed  by  his  staff  and  the 
council  of  war;  to  make  the  military  penal  code  be  read;  to  order  the  colinels  to  point 
out  one  or  t'."o  men  in  each  company,  who  had  made  themselves  most  remarkable  in 
the  revolt  of  the  28th;  to  deliver  these  men  to  the  council  of  v/ar,  and  to  have  them 
tried  on  the  spot,  &.C.  &.C. 

Bernaaotte's  orders  were  executed  on  the  4th  Vendemaire  (25th  September,)  when  the 
62a  demi-brigade  was  drawn  up  on  the  parade  at  Tours,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt 
arrested  in  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators,  without  the  smallest  disturbance 
taking  place. 

Bernadotte  made  a  report  of  this  event  to  the  First  Consul,  and  to  Carnot,  the  minister 
of  war;  but  as  the  result  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  was  not  yet  known,  the  Consul 
put  on  the  margin  of  the  report : — "  General  Bernadotte  has  not  done  well  in  taking 
such  severe  measures  against  the  52d  demi-brigade,  not  having  sufficient  means  to  bring 
them  to  order  in  the  heart  of  a  town  where  the  garrison  is  not  strong  enough  to  repress 
mutiny." 

The  result  was  different.  The  soldiers  returned  to  their  duty,  and  themselves 
denounced  the  authors  of  the  insurrection.  The  demi-brigade  continued  its  route  to 
Italy;  and  two  days  afterwards  the  Consul  was  profuse  in  his  encomiums  on  the 
prudence,  foresight,  and  firmness  of  the  general  whose  conduct  he  had  been  so  hasty 
in  disapproving.— The  letter  Nv-hich  he  wrote  to  Bernadotte  on  this  subject,  was  in  these 
terms  : — 

"  Paris,  lOlh  Vendemaire,  year  FX. 

"  I  have  read  with  interest,  Citizen-general,  the  account  of  what  you  have  done  to 
restore  order  in  the  62d,  and  also  the  report  of  General  Liebert  of  the  5th  Vendemaire. 
CJive  this  officer  the  assurance  of  the  satisfaction  of  government  with  his  conduct.  Voui 
pronidtiou  of  the  colonel  of  brigade  to  the  rank  of  gene.-al  brigade,  is  conflrmed.  I  desire 
that  this  brave  officer  may  c«me  to  Paris.  He  has  given  an  example  of  firmness  and 
energy  most  honourable  to  a  military  man. 

"  I  salute  you,  "  BUONAPARTE." 

.\11  men,  doubtless,  are  liable  to  err  ;  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Consul  to  attach  blame 
to  liic  conduct  of  a  military  and  political  cnnimandet,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  appears  evidently  to  have  proceeded  more  from 
private  hatred  than  from  any  duty  which  the  government  had  to  pcjrform  ;  for  there  was 
no  occasion  to  give  his  judgment  so  precipitately,  and  he  might  have  waited  the  final 
result  of  the  measures  he  censured,  more  especially  as  the  scene  had  taken  place  in  a 
iistrict  agitated  by  faction  and  civil  war.     Bernadotte's  friends,  who  were  still  in  tb« 
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FV'nistrv  of  war,  ami  even  frequented  the  saloons  of  the  Consul,  were  anxious  to  maku 
him  acquainted  with  Buonaparte's  evil  intentions  towards  him.  Every  despatch  which 
he  received  informed  him  that  the  police  was  formin!?  secret  intrigues  and  conspiracies  ; 
tiiat  agents  were  scattered  among  llie  army  of  the  VVest  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to 
endeavour  to  make  tiie  staffs  of  those  armies  commit  theniseives,  in  order  to  have  a  pre- 
le.vt  for  disgracing  the  generals  whe  commanded  them.  Reports  were  circulated  among 
the  members  of  these  staffs  ;  one  day  the  Consul  was  dying;  next  day  the  population  of 
Paris  had  risen,  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  IV.  was  re-established  with  the  necessary 
modifications.  The  persons  employed  in  raising  these  reports,  watched  tiie  looks  of  the 
generals,  and  reported  their  slightest  expressions.  These  snares  roused  the  indignatior. 
of  General  Bernadotte,  and  the  army  he  commanded  ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  sav, 
that  it  was  in  the  army  of  the  West  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  that  plans  for  the  preser- 
vation and  security  of  constitutional  freedom  originated.  Men,  who  were  obliged  by 
profession  and  duty,  to  yield  to  the  force  of  military  discipline,  and  who  neither  had,  nor 
wished  to  have,  anything  to  do  with  the  intricacies  of  civil  policy,  were  all  at  once  in- 
spired with  a  new  spirit,  and  tacitly  formed  an  association  guided  by  their  opinions  ;  so 
much  so,  that,  during  the  course  of  the  year  1801,  the  Consul  perceived,  from  the  re- 
serve and  behaviour  of  many  of  the  generals  towards  him,  that  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  confidence  entertained  as  to  his  intentions  on  the  subject  of  public  liberty  and 
individual  security. 

This  reserve,  the  cause  of  which  he  penetrated,  determined  him  to  make  a  set  of  new 
creatures,  and  bring  around  him  men  from  whum  he  was  sure,  as  he  said,  to  meet  with 
no  contradiction.  His  having  laid  down  this  principle  of  action,  and  his  well-known 
system  of  degrading  everything,  were  the  cause  of  the  entry  of  foreign  armies  into 
I'rance,  and  tlie  fall  of  his  dynasty. 


NO.  IV. 

INSTKT.CTIO.NS    BY   NAPOLEON   TO  TALLEYRAND,  PRINCE  OF   BENE- 

VENTUM. 

Volume  I.  page  377. 
This  very  singular  memorandum  contains  the  instructions  given  by  Napoleon  to  Tal- 
leyrand, concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  him  to  receive  Lord  Whitworth, 
then  about  to  quit  Pans,  under  the  inimedinlc  prospect  of  the  war  again  breaking  out. 
He  did  not  trust,  it  seems,  to  that  accomplished  statesman  the  slightest  circumstance 
of  the  conference;  •'although,''  as  Talleyrand  himself  observed,  as  he  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  the  interesting  document,  in  Napoleon's  own  hand-writing.  "  if  I  could  be 
trusted  with  anything,  it  must  have  been  the  mode  of  receiving  and  negotiating  with  an 
Ambassador."  From  the  style  of  the  note,  it  seems  that  the  warmth,  or  rather  violence, 
which  the  First  Consul  had  thrown  into  the  discussion  at  the  levee,  did  not  actiiallv  flov/ 
from  Napoleon's  irritated  feelings,  but  was  a  calculated  burst  of  passion,  designed  to 
confound  and  overwhelm  the  English  nobleman,  who  proved  by  no  means  the   kind  of 

fierson  to  be  shaken  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  Napo- 
eon,  while  he  was  desirous  to  try  the  effect  of  a  cold,  stern,  and  indifferent  mode  of 
conduct  towards  the  English  Minister,  was  yet  desirous,  if  that  should  not  shake  Lord 
Whitworth's  firmness,  that  Talleyrand,  by  reference  to  the  pleasure  of  the  First  Consul, 
should  take  care  to  keep  open  the  door  for  reconciliation. 

The  various  errors  in  orthography,  as  /ait  for  /ais  or  faites,  dit  for  di$  or  diies,  are 
taken  from  the  original. 

S.Cloud,  a 'I  1-2. 

"  Je  refois  votre  lettre  qui  m'a  ete  remise  a  la  Malmaison.  Je  desire  que  la  conference 
ne  ae  lourne  pas  en  pariage.     Montrez-vous  y  froid,  altier,  et  mcmc  un  pen  fier. 

"  Si  la  notte  comtient  le  mot  uUimaium,  fait*  lui  sentir  que  ce  mot  renferme  celui  de 
guerre,  que  cette  rnanii^re  de  negocii;r  et  d'un  superieur  a  un  inferieur.  Si  la  notte  ne 
comtient  pas  cc  mot,  faitt  qu'il  le  mette,  en  lui  observant  qu'il  faut  enfin  savoir  a  quoi 
n»us  en  tenir — que  nous  sommes  las  de  cet  etat  d'anxiete — que  jamais  on  n'obtiendra  de 
nous  ce  que  Ton  a  obtenu  des  demi^rcs  ann>'es  des  Bourbons, — que  nous  ne  sommes  pint 
ce  peuple  qui  recevra  un  Commissaire  a  Dunquerque  ;  que,  I'ultimatum  remis,  tout  de- 
viendra  romput. 

•  Effrayez  le   sur  les  suites  de  cette  remise.     S'il  est  inebranlable,  accompagnez  le 

lians  votre  salon t  de  vous  quitter  dit  lui,  inais  le  Cap  et  I'isle   de  Goree, 

»ont  ils  evacues  ? — radoacissez  un  pou  la  fin  de  la  conference,  et  invitez  le  k  revenir 
avant  d'ecrire  a  sa  cour,  enfin  que  vous  puissiez  lui  dire  I'impression  qu'elle  a  fait 
sur  moi,  qu'elle  pourrait  clre  diminuc  par  les  mesures  de  ces  evacuations  du  Cap  et  de 
V\s\e  de  Goree.'' 

TRANSI,\TrOK. 

St.  Clottd,  half  past  four. 

I  received  your  letter,  which  was  brought  to  me  at  Malmaison.  I  request  that  thfl 
conference  do  not  go  into  dialogue.     Show  yourself  cold,   lofty,  even  a  little  haughty. 

t  I'aii'-  X  Illegible 
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If  liis  note  contains  the  word  ultimatum,  make  him  sensible  that  that  word  import! 
war,  since  such  a  manner  of  negotiating  only  takes  place  betwixt  a  superior  and  an  infe 
rior.  If  tlie  note  does  not  contain  that  word,  contrive  to  make  him  insert  it,  by  observ- 
ing to  liiin  that  it  is  necessary  at  length  we  should  know  upon  what  footing  sve  are  lo 
stand  with  respect  to  each  other;  that  we  are  weary  of  this  state  of  anxiety  ;  that  they 
will  never  obtain  from  us  those  advantages  which  they  extorted  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  ;  that  we  are  po  longer  the  same  people  who  received  an  Eng- 
lish Coinniissary  at  Dunkirk  ;  that  the  tiUimatum  being  rejected,  all  treaty  will  be  bro- 
ken off. 

Alarm  him  upon  the  consequences  of  that  rejection.  If  he  remains  still  immova- 
ble, accompany  him  into  your  saloon and  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  ask 

him  incidentally,  "  By  the  vvay,  the  Cape  and  ths  Island  of  Goree.are  they  evacuated  ?'' 
Soften  your  tone  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  invite  him  to  return 
before  writing  to  his  court.  At  last,  you  may  hint  that  the  unfavourable  impression  he 
has  made  on  me  may  possibly  be  diminished  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  and  the  Isle 
of  Goree. 

NO.  V. 

FURTHER    PARTICULARS    CONCERNING    THE    ARREST,    TRIAL,    AND 
DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  D'ENGHIEN. 

Volumi  I.  page  391. 
This  most  melancholy  history  appears  to  deserve  farther  notice  than  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  bestow,  without  too  long  interrupting  the  course  of  our  narrative.  It  has  been, 
and  must  forever  remain,  the  most  marked  and  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.  "  A  young  prince,"  says  the  author  of  a  well-reasoned  dissertation 
oil  this  subject,  "  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  treacherously  seized  in  a  neutral  country, 
where  he  reposed  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  dragged  into  France, 
l)rought  before  judges  who  had  no  pretension  to  assume  that  character,  accused  of  sup- 
posed crimes,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  a  legal  advocate  or  defender,  put  to  death  by 
night  in  the  ditches  of  a  slate-prison  ; — so  many  virtues  misconstrued,  so  many  fond  hopes 
crushed  in  the  bud,  will  always  render  that  catastrophe  one  of  the  most  revolting  acts 
which  absolute  power  has  been  tempted  to  consummate." 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  determined  of  the  exiled 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  the  emigrants  and  the  royalists  who  re- 
mained witliin  France  were  alike  devotedly  attached.  He  was  master  of  many  of 
their  secrets ;  and  in  July,  1799,  when  tlie  aflairs  of  the  Republic  were  in  a  very  per- 
ilous state,  and  the  Royalists  were  adjusting  a  general  rising  through  all  the  South  of 
France,  his  name  was  used  upon  the  following  extraordinary  occasion. 

A  former  member  of  the  Representation  known  as  much  by  his  character,  as  a 
royalist,  as  by  his  worth  and  probity,  requested  a  private  interview  with  General 
Bernadotte,  then  minister  at  war.  The  audience  being  granted  by  the  minister, 
with  whom  he  had  some  connexion,  the  representative  entered  into  a  long  argument 
to  prove  what  could  not  be  denied— the  disastrous  and  dangerous  state  of  France, 
and  tiien  proceeded  thus:  "The  republican  system  being  no  longer  able  to  support 
itself,  a  general  movement  is  about  to  take  place  for  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
and  is  so  well  organised,  that  it  can  scarce  fail  to  be  successful.  The  Duke  d'En- 
ghien, Lieutcnant-General  of  the  royal  army,  is  at  Paris  at  this  very  moment  while  I 
speak  to  you  ;  and  I  am  deputed  by  one  of  his  most  faithful  adherents,  to  make  known 
these  circumstances  to  General  Bernadotte.  The  Prince  esteems  you,  confides  his  safe- 
ty to  your  loyalty,  reckons  on  your  assistance,  and  is  ready  to  grant  any  conditions  which 
you  may  attach  to  your  services."  Bernadotte  replied  to  this  unexpected  communica- 
tion, "That  the  Duke  d'Enghien  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  the  confidence  which 
he  had  reposed  in  him  ;  but  that  the  loyalty  which  the  Duke  had  ascribed  to  him,  pre- 
vented his  complying  with  the  Prince's  wishes  and  request."  He  proceeded  to  state, 
that  his  own  fame  and  personal  interests  were  alike  interested  in  his  adherence  to  a 
govornmont  sprung  from  tlie  will  of  the  people:  and  that  he  was  incapable  of  violat- 
ing his  oath  of  fidelity,  or  overthrowing  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn.  "  Make 
haste,"  he  continued,  "to  convey  my  sentiments  to  him  who  sent  you  ;  tell  him  they 
arc  sincere  and  unalterable.  But  let  him  know,  that  for  three  days  I  will  keep  the  se- 
cret which  I  have  just  learned,  most  profoundly.  During  that  time  he  must  find  means 
of  placing  himself  in  security,  by  repassing  the  frontiers  ;  but  on  the  fourth  morning,  the 
secret  will  be  mine  no  longer.  This  very  morning,  the  term  of  three  days  will  com- 
mence ;  make  haste — and  remember  that  the  least  imprudence  on  your  part  will  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences." 

It  was  aftcivvards  ascertained  that  the  Deputy  was  mistaken,  when  he  averred 
that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  in  Paris.  It  was  pretty  certain  that  he  had  never 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  only  waited  the  favourable  reply  of  the  minister  at  war 
to  make  the  attempt.  But  in  the  light  in  which  the  case  was  presented  tn 
Bernadotte,  his  generous  and  firm  conduct  does  not  the  less  honour  that  eminent 
person,  especially  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Napoleon.  There  might  have 
been  a  strong  temptation,  and  even  a  show  of  right,  to  have  seized  on  the  unforlunatu 
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Prince,  supposing  him  lo  be  in  Paris,  negotiating  plans  against  l)ie  existing 
government,  and  tempting  the  fidelity  of  their  principal  ministers; — there  could 
be  none  to  kidnap  him  in  foreign  parts,  when,  however,  it  might  be  suspected,  it  coul  J 
not  be  shown  by  proof  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  was  concerned  in  any  of  the 
political  intrigues  which  were  laid  to  his  charge.  The  tottering  state  of  public  affairs 
requiring  ho  much  vigilance  and  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  government,  inigiu  also 
have  been  pleaded  in  excuse  of  Bcrnadolte,  had  he  delivered  up  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
to  dungeon  or  scaffold,  while  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  took  tiie  unhappy  Prince's  life 
at  a  moment  when  his  own  power  was  so  tirmly  established,  as  rather  to  incur  danger 
than  to  acquire  safety  by  the  indulgence  of  a  cruel  revenge.  The  above  anecdote,  not, 
we  believe,  generally  known,  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 

Napoleon,  four  years  later,  adopted  towards  the  unfortunate  Prince  that  line  of 
Bevenly  with  whicn  the  world  is  acciuainted.  His  broad  vindication  uniformly  was 
stated  to  be,  that  the  Duke  had  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  that, 
to  put  a  stop  to  conspiracies,  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  determined  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course  against  him.  He  alleged,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  various  pleas 
in  palliation  or  excuse  ;  but  his  chief  defence  uniformly  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  the 
laws  ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  and  his  victim,  that  we 
should  examine  whether,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  procedure  against  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
is  vindicated  in  w.hole  or  in  part.  The  labours  of  Monsieur  Dupin,  the  learned 
author  of  a  pamphlet  already  quoted,  has  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  work  on 
this  subject. 

The  case  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  must  always  be  admitted  to  be  a  hard  one. 
This  is  not  denied  by  Buonaparte  himself;  and,  on  that  account,  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  the  vindication  of  those  upon  whom  his  fate  depended,  to  bring  their  procedure 
within  the  pale  of  the  law.  W'e  are  not  now  talking  of  reconciling  the  tragedy  to  the 
general  rules  of  justice,  generosity,  or  humanity  ;  but  in  resigning  the  arguments 
which  these  afford,  we  are  the  more  entitled  to  expect  that  the  procedure  whicli  we 
impugn  should,  howevei  harsh  or  cruel,  be  at  least  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  France  at  the  time,  and  such  as  could  be  carried  on  and  vindicated  by 
day-light  and  in  an  open  court.  This  is  surely  limiting  our  inquiry  to  the  narrowest 
possible  ground ;  and  we  shall  prosecute  the  subject  by  examining  the  process  i« 
detail. 

ARREST    OK    THE   DUKE    D'eNGHIEN. 

Every  arrest,  to  be  legal,  must  be  so  in  three  points  of  view:  1.  .\s  to  the  place 
where  it  is  made;  2.  concerning  the  person  whom  it  regards;  3.  in  respect  of  tlie 
grounds  on  which  it  proceeds. 

The  Duke  was  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  a  sovereiga 
prince  who  had  not  ventured  to  afford  him  that  refuge  without  consu-lting  the  French 
governor  on  the  subject,  and  who  was  authorised  to  believe  that  his  atTording  hospi- 
tality to  the  unfortunate  Prince  would  afford  no  cause  of  rupture  with  his  pov/crfal 
neighbour.  The  acciuiescence  of  the  French  government  affords  too  much  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  measure  afterwards  adopted  had  been  for  some  time  premeditated  ;  and 
that  there  was  a  secret  design  of  detaining  the  victim  within  reach  of  the  blow  which 
they  had  already  resolved  W>  strike,  when  they  should  see  convenient.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  or  no,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  residing  under  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  proclaims  the  inviolability  of  the  territories  of  one  state  by  the  soldiers 
of  another,  unless  in  case  of  war  openly  declared.  It  would  be  wasting  arguments  to 
show  that  the  irruption  of  the  French  troops  into  the  territory  of  Baden,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  Prince  and  nis  retinue,  were  directly  contrary  to  public  law,  and  could  only  be 
compared  to  an  incursion  of  Algerines  or  robbers.  Thus  the  place  of  arrest  was  highly 
ind  evidently  illegal. 

The  charge  on  which  the  arrest  was  granted  did  not  improve  its  legality.  The  only 
'aws  which  could  be  referred  to  as  applicable  to  the  o6casion,  are  those  of  28th  March, 
179.3.  and  of  2o  Bruraaire,  An.  IH.  tit.  5,  sect,  i.art.  7.  By  these,  it  is  provided  that 
emigrant},,  who  have  carried  arms  against  France,  shall  be  arrested,  whether  in  France, 
or  in  any  hostile  or  conquered  country,  and  judged  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  a  com- 
mission of  tive  members,  to  be  named  by  the  chief  of  the  etat  major  of  the  division  of  the 
army  quartered  in  the  district  where  they  are  found.  A  third  law  extended  this  order  to 
all  emigrants  of  every  description,  arres/ed  within  the  territory  of  the  republii*;  but  pro- 
vided that  the  court  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  instead  of  five,  to  be  named  by  the 
g«neral  commanding  the  di/ision  in  which  the  arrest  was  made.  These  ferocious  laws 
had  in  practice  been  so  far  modified  that  it  was  laid  down  in  the  law  books,  that  although 
speaking  strictly,  they  continued  to  exist,  yet,  "  the  government  always  limited  to  de- 
portation the  sentence  of  such  emigrants  as  were  arrested  within  the  French  territory.''* 
Helore  reviving  them  in  their  utmost  severity  against  a  single  individual,  it  was  therefore 
doubly  incumbent  to  show  that  the  party  arraigned  fell  within  these  charges. 

By  no  force  of  construction  could  the  Duke  d'Enghien  be  brought  under  the  influence 
fif  these  laws.  He  was  not,  properly  speaking,  an  emigrant,  nor  did  he  possess  the  qual- 
ities of  such.  He  was  a  Prince  of  France, — as  such  declared  an  alien,  and  banished 
for  ever  from    France.  But,  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  wa« 
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neither  found  within  France,  nor  in  the  precincts  of  any  hostile  or  conquered  coun 
try;  liut  brought  by  force  from  a  territory  neutral  to  and  friendly  in  its  rehition  wit.i 
France  ;  and  ttiat  without  legal  warrant,  and  by  main  force.  Buonaparte  took  credit  to 
himself  for  having  prevented  the  execution  of  these  laws  against  emigrants  who  had 
been  forced  on  tlie  shore  of  France  by  tempest,  and  had  thereby  come  under  the  letter^ 
though  not  the  spirit  of  the  law.  How  mucli  more  ought  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  case  to 
have  been  excepted,  who  was  only  within  France  by  the  force  exercised  on  his  person, 
and,  instead  of  being  arrested  within  the  territory,  as  the  law  required,  was  arrested  in  a 
neutral  country,  and  brought  into  France  against  his  will  ?  The  arrest  was  therefore 
so  far  as  respected  the  person  on  whom  it  was  used,  an  act  of  illegal  violence  ;  and  no 
less  so  considering  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded,  since  there  was  no  charge  found 
ed  on  any  existing  law. 

INCOMPETENCY  OF  THE  COURT. 

A  Military  Commission  was  assembled  at  Paris,  to  take  under  trial  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  the  republic — of  having  been,  and  of  still  being  io 
the  pay  of  England — and,  lastly,  of  having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracies  against  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  both  external  and  internal. 

Moiis.  Dupin,  by  the  most  decisive  arguments  and  authorities,  shows,  that  although 
the  Military  Commission  might  possibly  be  competent  judges  in  the  case  of  bearing  arms 
against  France,  or  receiving  pay  from  England,  yet  the  trial  of  a  criminal  accused  of 
political  conspiracy,  was  totally  beyond  the  power  of  a  court  martial,  and  could  onlv  be 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  regular  tribunals.  He  quotes  decisions  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  upon  this  point  of  jurisprudence,  and  concludes  by  applying  to  the  Militarj 
Commission  the  well  known  brocard  of  law,  Nullua  major  defectus,  quant  potestatis. 

IRREGULARITIES  IN  THE  PROCEDURE. 

I.  The  procedure  look  place  at  the  dead  of  night,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  France  and 
every  civilized  counti-y.  The  worn-out  and  exhausted  criminal  was  roused  at  midnight 
from  the  lirst  sleep  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  for  three  nights,  and  called  in  to 
place  himself  on  defence  for  his  life,  whilst,  through  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  he  couia 
scarcely  keep  himself  awake. 

He  answered  to  their  interrogatories  in  a  manly  and  simple  manner  ;  and  by  the  French 
order  of  process,  his  answers  ought  to  have  been  read  over  to  him,  and  he  should  have 
been  called  upon  for  his  remarks  upon  the  exactitude  with  which  they  had  been  taken 
down  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  was  proposed  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

n.  Tlie  French  law  enjoins,  that  after  closing  the  interrogatory,  the  reporter  should 
require  of  the  accused  person  to  make  choice  of' a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
his  defence.  The  accused,  it  further  declares,  shall  have  the  selection  amongst  all  the 
persons  present,  and  failing  his  making  such  a  choice,  the  reporter  shall  select  a  de- 
fender to  act  on  his  behalf.  No  such  choice  was  allowed  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  to  little  purpose  ;  nor  was  any  legal  assistant  assigned  to 
him  in  terms  of  the  law.  The  law  presumes  an  open  court  at  a  legal  hour,  and  held  in 
broad  daylight.  It  would  have  been  but  an  additional  insult  to  have  required  the  Duke 
to  select  a  friend  or  a  defender  among  the  gens  d'armes,  whp  alone  were  by-standers  in 
the  Castle  of  V^incennes,  or  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  Contra.-y,  therefore,  to  the  privi- 
lege of  accused  persons  by  the  existing  law  of  France,  the  accused  had  no  benefit  ei- 
ther of  legal  defence  or  friendly  assistance. 

DEFECTS   OF   THE   .SENTENCE. 

The  trial  itself,  though  it  deserves  not  the  name,  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  in- 
terrogatory, or  more  properly  on  the  night  of  that  day,  being  what  was  then  called  the 
30lh  Ventose  ; — like  the  previous  interrogation,  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  The  whole 
Castle  of  Vincenncs  was  filled  with  gens  d'armes,  and  Savary  was  in  the  actual  cona- 
mand.  He  has  published  that  he  was  led  there  by  curiosity,  though  the  hour  was  mid- 
night, and  the  place  so  strictly  guarded  against  every  person,  saving  those  who  were  to 
be  officially  concerned,  that  even  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  summoned,  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  procuring  admission.  W'e  shall  presently  see  if  his  presence  and 
tonduct  indicated  the  part  of  a  mere  by-stander  ;  for  the  vindication  which  he  was 
pleased  t»  publish,  drew  forth  that  of  General  llulliii,  president  of  the  Military  Coni- 
niission,  who  has  informed  us  of  several  important  circumstances  which  had  escaped 
the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  but  which  bear,  nevertheless,  very  much  on  the 
point  at  issue. 

'i'he  court  being  constituted  duly,  the  warrant  was  read,  which  contained  the  charge 
ngaiuht  the  prisoner.  It  accused  him,  1.  Of  having  fought  against  France  ;  2.  Of  being 
in  the  pay  of  England  ;  3.  Of  plotting  with  the  latter  power  against  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal safety  of  tlie  Republic.  Of  the  two  first  counts,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of  the  in- 
dictment, we  have  already  shown  that  they  could  not  be  rendered  cognizable  under  any 
law  then  existing  in  France,  unless  qualiliod  by  the  additional  circumstance,  that  the 
emigrant  accused  had  been  found  either  within  Fra:ice,  or  in  a  country  hostile  to,  or 
which  had  been  subdued  by  France,  which  could  not  be  stated  to  be  the  case  of  th« 
Duke  d'Enghien.  Respecting  the  tliird  count,  the  Military  Commission  were  not  legall? 
competent  to  try  it}  the  courts  ordinary  of  Franco  alone   had  the  alltged  crime  within 
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their  jurisdiction.  Neverthelees,  in  mockery  of  the  Tornj;  as  well  as  the  essence  of  law, 
the  Court  proceeded  upon  the  trial  upon  two  points  of  acc'L.sation,  which  were  irrele 
vanl.  and  upon  a  third  which  was  incompetent. 

'rii«  mock  trial,  when  Itrouijht  on,  was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  interrogatory  which 
the  Duke  had  been  previously  subjected  to.  We  are  now  to  give  an  abstract  of  both 
interrogatories,  only  premising  that  within  their  limits  must  be  found  the  whole  head 
and  front  of  the  otTences  charged.  The  guilt  of  the  accused  must  either  be  proved  from 
thence,  or  his  innocence  must  be  acknowledged  ;  the  sole  evidence  produced  or  attempt- 
ed to  be  brought  forward  on  the  trial,  being  the  answers  of  the  Duke. 

Upon  the  lirst  examination,  the  following  admissions  were  made  by  the  accused. 
The  Duke  avowed  his  name,  birth,  and  quality  ;  his  exile  from  France,  and  the  cam- 
pal>;iis  wliich  he  had  made  with  the  emigrant  army  under  his  grandfather,  the  Prince  of 
C'onde.  He  slated  the  various  countries  which  he  had  inhabited  since  the  army  of  Con- 
de  was  disbanded,  and  that  he  had  resided  at  Kttenheim  for  two  years  and  a  half,  by  per- 
mission of  the  F.lector.  Interrogated  if  he  had  ever  been  in  England,  or  if  that  gov- 
ernment made  him  any  allowance  ;  he  answered  he  had  never  been  in  that  ''ountry,  but 
that  Kngland  did  allow  hi;n  an  aanuily,  which  was  his  only  means  of  support.  Inter- 
rogated, what  were  his  reasons  for  residing  at  Ettenheim  ;.  he  answered  that  he  had 
thou'Tlits  of  settling  at  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgaw,  as  a  pleasanter  place  of  residence,  and 
had  only  remained  at  Kitenheiin  on  account  of  the  Elector's  indulging  him  with  full 
liberty  of  hunting,  to  which  amusement  he  was  very  partial.  Interrogated,  if  he  kept 
up  any  correspondence  with  the  French  Princes  of  his  family  who  were  at  London,  and 
if  he  had  feen  them  lately;  he  replied,  tliat  he  naturally  kept  up  a  correspondi'nce  with 
his  grandfather  ever  since  he  had  left  him  at  Vienna,  after  the  disbanding  of  his  army  ; 
but  had  not  seen  him  since  that  period  ; — that  he  also  corresponded  witli  his  father  (Duko 
of  Bourbon  )  but  had  not  seen  him  since  i7i)4  or  17^.5.  Interrogated,  what  rank  he  oc- 
cupied in  the  Army  of  Conde  ;  he  answered,  couimindarit  of  the  vanguard,  and  that 
when  the  enemv  was  received  into  Prussia,  and  divided  into  two  corps,  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  (me  of  tjiem.  These  admissions  might  have  been  deduced  or  presumed  from 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  individual  before  them  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  whose  history 
and  military  services  were  sufficiently  known. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  examination  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  implicate  the  ac 
cused  in  the  conspiracy  of  (jeorges,  Pichegru,  and  Moreau.  The  reader  will  see  how 
far  his  answers  make  the  charge  good. 

"  Interrogated,  if  he  knew  General  Pichegru,  and  if  he  had  any  connexion  or  inter- 
course with  him  ; — Fieplied,  1  do  not  know  him  ;  I  have  never,  I  believe,  seen  him  ;  1 
have  had  no  conversation  with  him  ;  I  am  glad  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  him,  if 
the  story  told  be  true,  respecting  the  vile  means  which  he  proposed  making  use  of." 

"Interrogated,  if  he  knew  (leneral  Dumouriez,  or  had  any  connexion  with  him  ;-- 
Answered,  that  he  knew  him  no  more  than  the  other — he  had  never  seen  him." 

"  Interrogated,  if,  after  the  pe:ice,  he  had  not  kept  up  a  correspondence  ii  the  interior 
of  tlie  Repi'blic; — Replied,  I  have  written  to  some  friends  that  are  still  attached  to  mo, 
who  had  fought  along  with  me,  both  on  their  alfairs  and  my  own.  These  correspond- 
ences were  not  of  the  character  which  I  conceive  to  be  alluded  to." 

"  The  report  further  bears,  that  when  the  process-verbal  was  closed,  he  expressed 
himself  thus:  "  Before  signing  the  process-verbal,  I  make  with  urgency  the  request,  to 
have  a  particular  audience  of  the  First  Consul.  My  name,  my  rank,  my  manner  of 
thinking,  and  the  horror  of  my  situation,  make  me  hop6  he  will  not  refuse  my  desire." 

In  the  second  interrogatory,  in  presence  of  the  Military  Commission,  the  Duke  adhered 
to  what  he  had  said  in  his  preceding  examination,  with  the  sole  additional  circumstance, 
that  he  was  ready  to  lenew  the  war,  and  to  lake  service  in  the  approaching  hostilities 
betwixt  England  and  France. 

The  commissiun,  as  appears  from  record  of  their  proceedings,  received  no  other  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  whatever,  whether  written  or  oral,  and  undertook  the  task  which  they 
knew  was  expected  from  them,  of  extracting  reasons  for  awarding  a  capital  punishment 
out  of  a  confession  from  which  nothing  could  be  drawn  by  any  ordinary  process  of  rea- 
soning, save  that  the  accused  pcrs'm  had  Lsen  in  arms  against  France,  and  was  willing 
to  be  so  again — but  in  open  warfare,  and  in  the  hope  of  recovering  what  he  considered 
as  Ihe  rights  of  his  family — a  case  which  could  not  be  brought  under  the  pcMialty  of 
death,  except  under  the  laws  of  '28th  March,  1793.  and  of  to  Brumnire,  .\n.  111.,  where 
the  capital  punishment  is  limited,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  to  emigrants  taken  within 
the  limits  of  France,  or  of  countries  hostile  to  her.  <ir  subjected  by  her  arms.  The 
avowal  that  the  Duke  had  a  pension  from  England,  did  not  iiilor  that  he  was  in  her  mili- 
tary pay,  nor,  indeed,  did  he  in  fact  hold  that  allnw.Kice  on  any  other  conditions  than  as 
en  alimentary  provision  allowed  by  the  <_'enerous  compasr;ii)n  of  the  British  Nation. 
Neither  could  he  be  found  guilty  upon  his  candid  avowal  that  he  was  willing,  oi"  even 
dcnirous,  to  enter  into  the  Enjlish  service  ;  for,  supposing  the  actually  iloing  so  were  a 
crime,  the  mere  intention  to  do  so  could  not  be  conslrui-i)  into  one,  since  men  are  in 
this  world  responsible  only  for  their  actinns,  not  for  their  thoughts,  or  the  unexecuted 
purposes  of  their  mind.  No  other  evidence  wisadluced  excepting  the  re[iort  of  an 
officer  of  police,  or  stale  sny.  sent  to  watch  the  Duke  d'F.nghien's  moveni'^nts,  who 
declared  that  the  Duke  d'F.n'/hion  received  many  emigrants  at  his  ti.ble,  and  th't  ho 
was  frequently  ab«eat  for  several  davs  without  his  (the  spy's)  being  able  ;o  discover 
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where  he  went;  but  which  suspicious  flicts  were  sufficiently  explained,  by  his  having 
he  means  of  jriving  some  assist:iace  to  his  distressed  companions,  and  his  long  hunting 
larlies  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  pass  many  days  at  a  time.  A  re- 
port frojn  Shee,  the  Prefect  of  the  Lower  Rliine,  was  also  read;  but  neither  Savary  nor 
Huliin  mention  its  import,  nor  how  it  was  converted  into  evidence,  or  bore  upon  the 
question  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  guilt  or  innocence.  Huliin  also  menti.ons  a  long  report 
i'roin  the  councillor  of  state,  Real,  where  the  alFair,  with  all  its  raniitications,  was  render- 
ed so  interesting,  that  it  seemed  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment, depended  on  the  judgment  which  should  be  returned.  Such  a  report  could  only 
argue  the  thirst  of  the  government  for  the  poor  young  man's  blood,  and  exhibit  that  open 
tampering  with  the  Court,  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  have  recourse  to,  but  cer- 
laiiily  could  not  constitute  evidence  in  the  cause. 

But  both  Savary  and  Huliin  are  disposed  to  rest  the  reason  of  the  condemnation  upon 
•he  frank  and  noble  avowal  of  the  prisoner,  which,  i;i  their  opinion,  made  it  imperative 
on  the  Court  to  condemn  him.  He  uniformlf  maintained,  that  "  '  he  had  only  sustained 
the  right  of  iiis  family,  and  that  a  Conde  could  never  enter  France  save  with  arms  in  his 
hand.-i.  My  birth,'  he  said,  '  my  opinions,  must  ever  render  me  indexible  on  this  point.' 
The  rtrmness  of  his  answers  reduced  llie  judges,"  continues  Huliin,  "  to  despair.  Ten 
times  we  gave  him  an  opening  to  retract  his  declarations,  but  he  still  persisted  in  them 
immovably.  'I  see,'  he  said,  'the  honoufable  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  I  cannot  resort  to  the  means  of  safety  which  they  indicate.'"  And  being 
acquainted  that  the  Military  Coramissioners  judged  wjtliout  appeal ;  '•  I  know  it,"  he 
replied,  "  and  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  tiie  dangei  which  I  incur.  My  only  request 
is  to  have  an  interview  with  the  First  ConsuL"  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  gallant 
bearing  of  the  Prince,  so  honourable  to  himself,  brought  him  under  no  law  by  which  he 
was  not  previously  atiected.  But  it  did  n;juch  worse  for  him  in  a  practical  sense.  It 
avowed  him  the  ooen  en«iny  of  Buonaparte,  and  placed  each  judge  under  the  influence 
of  such  reasoning  as  encouraged  tfir  Piers  E-vton  to  the  murder  of  a  deposed  Prince  at 
the  hint  of  a  usurper.* 

The  doom  of  the  prisoner  had  been  fixed  from  the  moment  he  crossed  the  draw-bridge 
of  that  gloomy  state  prison.  But  it  required  no  small  degree  of  dexteritji  to  accommo- 
date the  evidence  to  the  law,  so  as  to  make  out  an  ostensible  case  of  guilt,  which  should 
not  carry  absurdity  and  contradiction  on  its  very  front.  This  was  the  more  difficult,  as  it 
is  an  express  legal  form  in  French  Courts-martial,  that  it  shall  express  upon  its  record 
the  exact  fact  for  wliicli  death  is  to  be  inflicted,  and  the  precise  article  of  the  law  under 
which  the  sentence  is  awarded.  The  Military  Commission  had  much  more  trouble  in 
placing  the  record  upon  a  plausible  footing,  than  they  found  in  going  through  the  brief 
forms  of  such  a  trial  as  they  were  pleased  to  afford  the  accused.  They  experienced 
the  trtith  of  the  observation,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  commit  a  crime  than  to  jus- 
tili'  it. 

VERDICT. 

The  first  difllculty  which  occurred,  was  to  apply  the  verdict  to  the  indictment,  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  precise  answer,  since  it  would  be  monstrous  to  find  a  man  guilty 
of  a  crime  dilFerent  from  that  of  which  he  stood  accused  ;  as  for  example,  to  find  a  man 
guilty  of  theft,  when  he  had  been  charged  with  murder,  or  vice  versa.  The  judges  of 
this  Military  Commission  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  additional  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  verdict  with  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced,  as  well  as  with  the  accusations 
laid.  If  tlie  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  following  copy  of  the  record, 
with  our  observations,  which  we  have  marked  by  Italics,  they  will  sec  how  far  the  Mili- 
tary Court  of  Vincennes  had  been  able  to  reconcile  their  verdict  with  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion, and  with  the  sentence. 

Tlie  verdict  bears  :  "  The  voices  being  collected  on  each  of  the  underwritten  ques- 
tions, beginning  with  the  younger,  and  ending  with  the  President ;  the  Court  declares 
Louis  Aiitoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien, — 

1.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  borne  arms  against  the  French  Republic. —  Thisia 
in  conformity  with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  the  evidence  ;  therefore,  so  far  regular. 

2.  Unanimously  guilty  of  havinsi  offered  his  services  to  the  F.nirlish  government,  the 
enemy  of  the  French  Republic. —  7'/uj  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  change.  The  Duke 
only  gaid  he  inas  ivilling  to  join  the  English  in  the  new  tvar.  not  that  his  services  had 
Leen  either  offered  or  accepted.  The  former  was  a  matter  of  intention,  the  latter  would 
*iave  been  a  point  of  fad. 

3.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  received  and  accredited  agents  of  the  said  English 
government,  of  having  procured  them  means  of  intelligence  in  France,  and  of  having 
conepired  with  them  against  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  the  Republic— TAf/ucij 


*  Di'lat  thnii  not  mark  tlia  Kins,  what  words  he  spoke — 

Have  I  no  t'rioiiil  will  riii  ine  of  this  fc.ir — 

Have  I  no  "riend?  mioth  he — ho  spoke  it  twice, 

And  speaking  it,  looked  wistfivJly  on  me. 

As  who  should  say.  I  wnnll  thnn  wert  the  n  an 

Thut  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  hrcasi— 

Meaning  the  King  at  Pomfiet. — Let  U9  go  > 

I  am  the  King's  friunJ,  unci  will  rid  his  foe. 
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tiUucltd  to  in  this  clause  of  the  verdict,  may  be  considered  as  contained  by  implication  in 
Uie  giiieral  charge  in  the  accusation,  that  llie  Duke  plotted  with  H)  gland.  But  certainly 
they  are  not  tlieie  stated  in  the  precise  atid  articulate  manner  in  which  a  charge  ivhick 
a  man  must  answer  with  his  life  ought  to  be  brought  against  him.  As  to  evidence,  there 
is  not,  in  the  examinatton  of  the  Duke,  the  slightest  v:ord  to  justify  the  finding  him  guil- 
ty of  such  an  o^Tence.  Ao<  a  question  was  put.  or  an  ansiiier  received,  respecting  the 
plot*  with  England,  or  the  Duke's  accession  to  and  encouragement  of  them. 

4.  L'luiiiinously  guilty  of  liavinjr  placed  liimsell'  at  llic  head  of  a  lart;e  collection  of 
French  emigrants,  and  others,  formed  in  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  tlie  country  of  Fri- 
bonrg  and  Baden,  paid  by  England. —  There  is  not  a  word  of  such  a  charge  in  the  accu- 
s'.iliun  or  indictment,  nor  icas  tlie  slightest  evidence  of  its  existence  brought  forward  be- 
fore the  Court,  or  inquired  info  up07i  the  Duke's  examination. 

o  L'iianiinou>ly  guilty  of  having  had  comniunicitioiis  with  the  town  of  .Strasburg,  tend- 
ing to  excite  insurrection  in  the  neighbouring  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  a  diver- 
ion  in  favour  of  Knghnd. —  There  is  no  mention  of  this  charge  in  the  accusation — there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  evidence. 

(3.  (Jnanimously  guilty  of  I  eing  one  of  the  favourers  and  accomplices  of  the  conspiracy 
ca.rried  on  by  the  F.nglish  against  the  life  of  the  Fiv-.-.t  Consul  ;  ,Tnd  intending  in  the  event 
of  such  cimspiracy,  to  enter  France. —  There  is  no  mention  of  this  charge  in  the  act  of 
accusation  or  indictment.  The  evidence  on  the  suhjecl  goes  di.-^liiictly  to  disprove  tlie 
charge.  The  Duke  d  r'nghien  said  he  did  not  know  I'ichegru,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  him  ;  and  added,  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  circumiitaKce,  if  it  teas  true  that  the  general 
aimed  at  success  by  means  so  horrible. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  most  liberal  Commission,  in  answer  to  the  three 
charges,  brought  in  a  verdict  upon  six  points  c^  indictment;  and  that,  on  applying  the 
evidence  to  the  verdict,  not  one  of  the  returns  is  found  supported  by  evidence,  the  tirst 
excepted;  of  the  other  five,  of  which  three  at  least  are  gratuitously  introduced  into  the 
cliarite,  four  are  altogether  unsupported  by  the  evidence,  and  the  sixth  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported, but  disproved,  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  only  testimony  laid  before  the 
Commissioours. 

SENTENCE. 

Having  drawn  up  their  verdict,  or  answer  to  the  act  of  accusation,  with  so  little  regard 
either  to  the  essence  or  forms  of  justice,  this  unconscientious  court  proceeded  to  the 
sentence,  which,  according  to  the  regular  form,  ought  to  bear  an  express  reference 
to  the  law  by  which  it  was  authorised.  But  to  discover  such  a  law,  must  be  inevita- 
bly a  work  of  some  difficulty;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  devoted  victim  still  lived.  The 
record  of  the  Court-Martial  bore  the  date,  two  in  the  morning,*  so  that  two  hours  had 
already  elapsed  upon  the  trial  and  subsequent  proceedings,  audit  was  destined  the  sun 
should  not  rise  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  young  Bourbon.  It  was,  therefore,  necessarv, 
that  he  should  be  immediately  found  guilty  and  executed,  as  all  that  was  considered  the 
direct  object  for  which  the  Court  was  convened.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider after  he  was  no  more,  under  what  law  he  had  suffered,  and  to  till  up  the  blanks 
in  the  sentence  accordingly.  One  would  h.ave  thought  such  a  tragedy  could  never 
have  taken  place  in  a  civilized  age  and  country,  seven  French  officers,  claiming  to 
be  esteemed  men  of  honour  by  profession,  being  the  slavish  agents.  It  must,  one 
Would  say,  have  occurred  at  Tripoli  or  Fez,  or  rather  among  the  (ialla  and  Shangnlla, 
the  .\20ws,  or  the  Lasta  of  Abyssinia.     But  here  is  the  sentence  to  speak  for  itself: — 

"  The  prisoner  having  withdrawn,  the  Court  being  cleared,  deliberating  with  closed 
doors,  the  president  collected  the  votes  of  the  members  ;  beginning  with  tho  junior, 
and  voting  himself  the  last,  the  prisoner  was  unanimously  found  Guilty ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  the blank article  of  the  law  of blank to  the  f  ilowing  effect 


[two  or  three  lines  left  blank  for  inserting  the  law  which  should  be  found  applica- 
ble]   condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  Ordered  that  the  Judge- 
Advocate  should  see  the  present  sentence  executed  immkdiatki-v." 

Most  laws  allow  at  lea.st  a  few  days  of  intervention  betwixt  sentence  and  execution. 
Such  an  interval  is  due  to  religion  and  to  humanity;  but  in  France  it  was  also  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  appeal.  The  laws,  25  Brumairc,  An.  \'I.  and  27  Ventose,  An.  VIII. 
permitted  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  courts-martial.  The  decree  of  the  17  Messi- 
dor,  .\n.  XII.  permitting  no  appeal  from  military  sentences,  was  not  then  in  existence  ; 
but  if  it  had,  even  that  severe  and  despotic  enactment  allowed  prisoners  some  brief  space 
o(  time  betwixt  this  world  and  the  next,  and  did  not  send  a  human  being  to  execution 
until  the  tumult  of  spirits  incidental  to  a  trial  for  life  and  death,  had  subsided,  and  his 
heart  h.ad  ceased  to  throb  betwixt  hope  and  fear  Twenty-four  hours  were  permitted  be- 
twixt the  court  of  justice  and  the  scaffold — a  small  space  in  ordinary  life,  but  an  age  when 
the  foot  is  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  ordered  for  instant  exe- 
cution. 

Besides  the  blanks  in  the  sentence  of  this  Court,  aa  originally  drawn  up,  which  made  it 
a  mockery  of  all  judicial  form,  there  lay  Uiis  fatal  error  to  the  sentence,  that  it  was  not 
•igiied  by  the  Greffier,  or  Clerk  of  Court. 


»  Aocnwiif  »hamc  cauped  thtrse  words  to  lie  frawl    hut  (he  a|ieration  has  left  them  sliU  Irjibte 
The  atlcmiu  at  concealment  shows  i:ie  lenic  of  guill  without  hiding  the  crime. 
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We  do  the  judges  tlie  credit  to  believe  that  they  felt  for  the  accused,  and  for  them 
selves  ;  saw  with  pity  the  doom  inflicted,  and  experienced  shame  and  horror  at  becom 
ing  his  murderers.  A  final  attempt  was  made  by  General  Hullin  to  induce  the  Court  to 
transfer  to  Buonaparte  the  request  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  checked  by  .'^avary.  "It 
will  be  inopportune,"  said  thatotficer,  who,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  President's  chair, 
seems  to  liave  watched  and  controlled  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  The  hint  was  under- 
stood, and  nothing  more  was  said. 

We  have  given  one  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court-Martial.  It  was  not  the 
only  one.  "  Many  drafts  of  this  sentence  were  tried,"  says  Hullin,  "  among  the  rest, 
the  one  in  question  ;  but  after  wc  had  signed  it,  we  doubted  [and  willi  good  reason) 
whether  it  were  regular,  and,  there.*'orc,  caused  the  clerk  to  make  out  a  new  draft, 
grounded  chiefly  on  a  report  of  the  Privy-Councillor  Real,  and  the  answers  of  the 
Prince.  This  second  draught  was  the  true  one,  and  ought  alone  to  have  been  pre 
served." 

This  second  draught  has  been  preserved,  and  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  cob- 
bling and  trumping  up  which  the  procedure  underwent,  in  hopes  it  mii:ht  be  rendered  fit 
for  public  inspection.  Notwilhstanding  what  the  president  says  was  intended,  the  new- 
draught  contains  no  reference  to  the  report  of  Shee,  or  the  auguments  of  Real,  neither 
of  which  could  be  brought  into  evidence  against  the  Duke.  The  only  evidence  against 
him,  was  his  owning  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  an  enemy  by  birth,  and 
upon  principle,  to  the  present  government  of  France.  His  sole  actual  crime,  as  is 
allowed  by  Monsieur  Savary  himself,  consisted  in  his  being  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  the 
sole  proof  was  his  own  avowal,  without  which  it  was  pretended  the  Commissioners 
would  not  have  found  him  guilty. 

To  return  to  the  new  draught  of  this  sentence.  It  agrees  with  the  original  draught, 
in  so  far  as  it  finds  the  Duke  guilty  of  :ix  criminal  acts  upon  a  charge  which  only  accused 
him  of  three.  But  there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  other  respects.  The  new  draught,  though 
designed  to  rest  (according  to  HuUin's  account)  upon  the  report  of  the  Privy-Councillor 
Real,  and  the  answers  of  the  Prince,  takes  no  notice  of  either.  It  does  make  an  attempt, 
however,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  the  first  copy,  by  combining  the  sentence  with  three 
existing  laws  ;  but  how  far  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration,  the  reader  shall  be 
enabled  to  judge. 

Article  II.  1st  Brumaire,  An.  V.  Every  individual,  of  whatever  rank,  quality,  or  pro- 
fession, convicted  of  bein^;  a  spy  for  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  with  death. —  The 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  neith'r  been  acctised  nor  convicted  of  being  a  spy  for  the  enemy. 
Article  I.  Every  plot  against  the  republic  shall  be  punished  with  death. —  There  icas 
no  evidence  that  the  Duke  was  engaged  in  any  plot ;  he  positively  denied  it  on  his  ex- 
amination. 

Article  II.  All  conspiracies  or  plots  tending  to  disturb  the  state,  by  a  civil  war — to 
arm  the  citizens  against  each  other,  or  against  lawful  authority,  shall  be  punished  with 
death.      Here  the  same  want  of  evidence  applies. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  law  could  neither  be  so  moulded  as  to  apply  to 
the  evidence,  nor  the  evidence  so  twisted  as  to  come  under  the  law, — the  judges  were 
obliged  to  suppress  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  send  their  sentence  forth  with  a  manifest 
contradiction  on  the  face  of  it. 

But  this  second  draught  of  the  sentence  was  so  far  conforming  to  the  law,  that  it 
was  signed  by  the  Greflier  or  Clerk  of  Court,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  former. 
it  was  also  more  indulgent  towards  the  accused  :  for  the  order  for  immediate  execution 
was  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  following  details. 

"  It  is  enjoined  to  the  Capit.ine  Rapporteur  instantly  to  read  the  present  judgment  to 
the  condemned  person  in  presence  of  the  guard  assembled  under  arms. 

"  Ordered  that  the  President  and  the  Reporter  use  their  diligence  according  to 
the  legal  forms  in  despatching  copies  of  this  procedure  to  the  Minister  at  War,  the 
Great  Judge,  Minister  of  .Justice,  and  to  the  General  in  Chief,  Governor  of  Paris." 

By  the  interposition  of  these  legal  forms,  the  Commissioners  unquestionably  desired  to 
gaii.  some  time,  to  make  i.iterest  with  Buonaparte  that  he  might  not  carry  his  cruel  purpose 
into  execution.  This  hns  been  explained  by  the  President  of  the  court  martial,  Cienera) 
Hullin  himself,  who,  blind,  aged,  and  retired  from  the  world,  found  himself  obliged,  on 
the  appearance  of  Savarv's  vindication  of  his  share  in  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
to  come  forward,  not  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  but,  while  expressing  his  remorse  for  the 
share  he  really  had  in  the  tragedy,  to  transfer  the  principal  charge  to  the  superior  officer, 
who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial,  to  overawe,  it  would  seem,  and  to  control  tho 
Court.     His  account  is  in  those  words  : — 

"  Scarcely  was  it  (the  sentence)  signed,  when  I  berjan  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  I 
conveyed  to  him,  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Court,  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  Prince  of  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul  ;  and  farther,  to  conjure  the  First 
Consul  to  rf  init  tho  punishment,  which  the  severity  of  our  situation  did  not  permit  uf  to 
elude.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  man  interfered,  [Savary.]  who  bail  persisted  in  B 
maining  in  the  court-room,  and  whom  I  should  name  without  hesitation,  if  I  did  ft 
recollect  that,  even  in  attempting  a  defence  for  myself,  it  does  not  become  me  to  accuse 
anot.ior.  '  What  are  you  doing  there  ?'  said  this  persc^n.  coming  up  to  me  '  I  am,'  I  re- 
plied, '  writing  to  the  First  Consul,  to  convev  to  him  the  wish  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Court '    '  You  have  done  your  business,'  said  he,  taking  the  pei 
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cut  of  iny  hand,  '  ai.d  what  follows  is  mine'  I  confess  (hat  I  'Jiought  at  the  moment,  and 
BO  did  several  of  my  colleagues,  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  t!ie  conveying  of  these  senti- 
ments to  the  F'irst  Consul  was  his  business.  His  answer,  thus  understood,  left  us  still  the 
hope  that  the  recommendation  would  reach  the  First  Consul.  I  only  recollect,  that  I 
even  at  the  moment  felt  a  kind  of  ve.vation  at  seeing  thus  taken  out  of  my  hands,  the  only 
agreeable  circumstance  of  the  painful  situation  in  wliich  I  w.is  phiced.  Indeed,  how  could 
we  imagine,  that  a  person  had  been  placed  about  us  with  an  order  to  violate  all  the  pro- 
vi-'ons  of  the  law  ?  I  was  in  the  hall,  outside  the  council-room,  conversing  about  what 
had  just  occurred.  Several  knots  of  persons  had  got  into  private  conversation.  I  was 
waiting  for  my  carriage,  which  not  being  permitted  (any  more  than  those  of  the  other 
members)  to  come  into  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,  delayed  my  departure  and  theirs. 
We  were  ourselves  shut  in.  and  could  not  communicate  with  those  without,  when  an 
explosion  took  place — a  terrible  sound,  which  struck  us  to  the  hearts,  and  froze  them  with 
terror  and  fright.  Yes,  1  swear,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  that  this  execu- 
tion was  not  authorized  by  us  ;  our  sentence  directed  that  copies  of  the  sentence  should  be 
Bent  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Grand  Judge,  and  the  Ceneral  Governor  of  Paris.  The 
Jalter  alone  could,  according  to  law,  direct  the  execution  ;  the  copies  were  not  yet  made  ; 
tliey  would  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  should 
have  waited  on  the  Governor — on  the  First  Consul  ;  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened ? — but  all  of  a  sudden,  this  terrific  explosion  inform»d  us  that  the  Prince  was  no 
more.  We  know  not  whether  he  [Savaryj  who  thus  hurried  on  this  dreadful  executiorv 
had  orders  for  doing  so.  If  he  had  not,  he  alone  is  responsible;  if  he  had,  the  Court, 
which  knew  nothing  of  these  orders,  which  itself  was  kept  in  confinement — the  Court 
whose  last  resolution  was  in  favour  of  the  Prince,  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  th» 
catastrophe." 

EXECUTION. 

The  gallant  young  Prince,  therefore,  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  so  far  a» 
we  can  see,  on  no  evidence  whatever,  excepting  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  house  of  Bour» 
bon,  the  enemy,  by  his  birth,  of  the  temporary  Governor  of  France,  but  his  public  and  de- 
clared enemy,  who  had  never  owed  duty  to  him,  and  who  had  not  been  taken  engaged  in 
any  active  proceedings  against  him.  The  descendant  of  the  great  Conde  was  condenmed 
to  a  bloody  death  by  a  Court,  the  judges  of  which  were  themselves  prisoners,  at  the  hour 
when  thieves  and  murderers  deal  with  their  victims,  upon  an  unproved  accusation  tried 
by  incompetent  lUuges. 

The  research  cfthe  lawyer  must  go  beyond  the  Prince's  nameless  and  bloody  tomb  to  in- 
ouire  into  the  warrant  by  whicii  he  was  consigned  to  it.  Was  it  by  virtue  ofthe  first  or  of 
the  second  draught  of  that  sentence,  which  tlie  military  erudition  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  cobbling  up  into  the  form  of  a  legal  sentence  ?  We  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  virtue 
of  ihe  Jirst  draught,  because  Ww<  commands  instant  execution.  If  this  conjecture  is  al- 
lowed, the  Due  d'Enghien  was  executed  in  virtue  of  a  document  totally  deficient  in  solem- 
nity, since  that  first  remains  blank  in  its  most  essential  parts,  and  is  not  signed  by  the 
Gretfier  or  Clerk  of  Court— a  formality  expressly  enjoined  by  law. 

If,  again,  we  suptose  that  the  second,  not  the  first  copy  ofthe  sentence,  was  the  warrant 
made  use  of,  the  proceeding  to  execution  will  be  found  not  less  illegal,  ."^or  that  second 
draught,  though  it  exhibits  no  blanks,  and  is  signed  by  the  Greffi^r,  and  is  so  far  more 
formal  than  the  first,  gives  no  authority  fir  tns^ani  execution  ofthe  sentence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  enjoins  the  usual  legal  delays,  until  the  copies  should  be  made  out  and  sent  to 
the  various  officers  of  state  mentioned  in  the  warrant  itself.  The  effect  of  this  delay 
might  have  probably  been  the  saving  ofthe  unfortunate  Prince's  life  ;  for  if  Paris  had  not 
heard  of  his  death  at  the  same  time  with  his  arrestment,  it  is  not  likely  that  Buonaparte 
would  have  bravecf  public  opinion,  by  venturing  on  concluding  his  nocturnal  tragedy  by  a 
daylight  catastrophe.  But,  laying  that  consideration  aside,  it  is  enough  for  a  lawyer  to 
pronounce,  that  such  sentence,  executed  in  a  manner  disconforming  from  its  warrant,  ii 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  miip.der  ;  for  as  such  are  construed  in  the  laws  of  every  civ- 
ilized country,  those  coses  in  which  the  prompt  will  ofthe  executioner  anticipates  the  war- 
rant of  the  judge. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROCEDURE. 

Looking  over  this  whole  procedure,  with  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  juridical  rev 
soning,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  a  train  of  more  gross  inconsisten- 
cies, practised  with  a  more  barefaced  audacity,  or  for  a  worse  purpose,  does  not  stain 
and  disgrace  the  page  of  history.  The  arrest  was  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court  was  against  the  military  law  ;  the  mode  nf  conducting  the  trial  was 
auainst  the  law  of  France  ;  the  sentence  was  contrary  to  the  forin.-f  of  every  civilized 
nation;  the  execution  was  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  ft  would  be 
absurd  to  term  the  slaughter  ofthe  Due  <rKngliien  a  murder  committed  by  the  sword  of 
justice,  unless  we  understand  Hogarth's  parody  of  that  allegorical  figure,  with  one  eve 
open,  one  scale  depressed  with  a  bribe,  and  a  butcher's  knife  in  her  hand  instead  of  the 
even-swayed  sword. 

Having  endeavoured  to  trace  this  bloody  and  cruel  proceeding  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
we  must,  before  leaving  the  subject,  consider  what  apologies  have  been  oet  cp  against  th« 
Mack  charge  which  arisen  out  of  the  details. 
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We  do  the  judges  tlie  credit  to  believe  that  they  felt  for  the  accused,  and  for  them 
selves  ;  saw  with  pity  the  doom  inflicted,  and  experienced  shame  and  horror  at  becom 
ing  his  murderers.  A  tinal  attempt  was  made  by  General  HuUin  to  inda-;e  the  Court  to 
transfer  to  Buonaparte  the  request  of  the  prisoner.  He  was  checked  by  .'^avary.  "  It 
will  be  inopportune,"  said  that  officer,  who,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  President's  chair, 
seems  to  have  watched  and  controlled  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  The  hint  was  under- 
stood, and  nothing  more  was  said. 

We  have  given  one  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court-Martial.  It  was  not  the 
only  one.  "  Many  drafts  of  this  sentence  were  tried,"  says  HuUin,  "  among  the  rest, 
the  one  in  question  ;  but  after  we  had  signed  it,  we  doubted  [and  with  good  reason) 
whether  it  were  regular,  and,  therefore,  caused  the  clerk  to  make  out  a  new  draft, 
grounded  chiefly  on  a  report  of  the  Privy-Councillor  Real,  and  the  answers  of  the 
Prince.  This  second  draught  was  the  true  one,  and  ought  alone  to  have  been  pre 
served." 

This  second  draught  has  been  preserved,  and  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  cob- 
bling and  trumping  up  which  the  procedure  underwent,  in  hopes  it  might  be  rendered  fit 
for  public  inspection.  Notwithstanding  what  the  president  says  was  intended,  the  new- 
draught  contains  no  reference  to  the  report  of  Shee,  or  the  auguments  of  Real,  neither 
of  which  could  be  brought  into  evidence  against  the  Duke.  The  only  evidence  against 
him,  was  his  owning  the  character  of  a  prmce  of  the  blood,  an  enemy  by  birth,  and 
upon  principle,  to  the  present  government  of  France.  His  sole  actual  crime,  as  is 
allowed  by  Monsieur  Savary  himself,  consisted  in  his  being  the  Duke  d'Rnghien  ;  the 
sole  proof  was  his  own  avowal,  without  which  it  was  pretended  the  Commissioners 
would  not  have  found  him  guilty. 

To  return  to  the  new  draught  of  this  sentence.  It  agrees  with  the  original  draught, 
in  so  far  as  it  finds  the  Duke  guilty  of  iix  criminal  acts  upon  a  charge  which  only  accused 
him  of  three.  But  there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  other  respects.  The  new  draught,  though 
designed  to  rest  (according  to  HuUin's  account)  upon  the  report  of  the  Privy-Councillor 
Real,  and  the  answers  of  the  Prince,  takes  no  notice  of  either.  It  does  make  an  attempt, 
however,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  the  first  copy,  by  combining  the  sentence  with  three 
existing  laws  ;  but  how  far  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration,  the  reader  shall  be 
enabled  to  judge. 

Article  II.  1st  Brumaire,  An.  V.  Every  individual,  of  whatever  rank,  quality,  or  pro- 
fession, convicted  of  bein|  a  spy  for  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  with  death. —  Tht 
Duke  d' Enghien  had  neilh'r  been  accused  nor  convicted  of  being  a  spy  for  the  enemy. 
Article  I.  Every  plot  against  the  republic  shall  be  punished  with  death. —  There  ivas 
no  evidence  that  the  Duke  was  engaged  in  any  plot ;  he  positively  denied  it  on  his  ex- 
amination. 

Article  II.  All  conspiracies  or  plots  tending  to  disturb  the  state,  by  a  civil  war — to 
arm  the  citizens  against  each  other,  or  against  lawful  authority,  shall  be  punished  with 
death.      Here  the  same  want  of  evidence  applies. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  law  could  neither  be  so  moulded  as  to  apply  to 
the  evidence,  nor  the  evidence  so  twisted  as  to  come  under  the  law, — the  judges  were 
obliged  to  suppress  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  send  their  sentence  forth  with  a  manifest 
contradiction  on  the  face  of  it. 

But  this  second  draught  of  the  sentence  was  so  far  conforming  to  the  law,  that  it 
was  signed  by  the  Greffier  or  Clerk  of  Court,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  former. 
It  was  also  more  indulgent  towards  the  accused  :  for  the  order  for  immediate  executioD 
was  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  following  details. 

"  It  is  enjoined  to  the  Capit.ine  Rapporteur  instantly  to  read  the  present  judgment  to 
the  condemned  person  in  presence  of  the  guard  assembled  under  arms. 

"Ordered  that  the  President  and  the  Reporter  use  their  diligence  according  to 
the  legal  forms  in  despatching  copies  of  this  procedure  to  the  Minister  at  War,  the 
Great  Judge,  Minister  of  .lustice,  and  to  the  General  in  Chief,  Governor  of  Paris." 

By  the  interposition  of  these  legal  forms,  the  Commissioners  unquestionably  desired  to 
gaif.  some  time,  to  make  i.iterest  with  Buonaparte  that  he  might  not  carry  his  cruel  purpose 
into  execution.  This  has  been  explained  by  the  President  of  the  court  martial,  GenenJ 
Ilullin  himself,  who,  blind,  aged,  and  retired  from  the  world,  found  himself  obliged,  on 
the  appearance  of  Savarv's  vindication  of  his  share  in  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien_ 
to  come  forw.ard,  not  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  but,  while  expressing  his  remorse  for  the 
share  he  really  had  in  the  tragedy,  to  transfer  the  principal  charge  to  the  superior  officer, 
who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial,  to  overawe,  it  would  seem,  and  to  control  tha 
Court.     His  account  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  Scarcely  was  it  (the  sentence)  signed,  when  I  began  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  I 
conveyed  to  him,  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Court,  t!ie  desire  expressed 
by  the  Prince  of  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul  ;  and  farther,  to  conjure  the  First 
(Consul  to  r'^tnit  the  punishment,  which  the  severity  of  our  sit.iation  did  not  permit  uf  to 
elude.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  man  interfered,  [Savnry.]  who  had  persisted  in  » 
maining  in  the  court-room,  and  whom  I  i^hould  name  without  hesitation,  if  I  did  cl 
recollect  that,  oven  in  attempting  a  defence  for  myself,  it  does  not  become  me  to  accuse 
anot.jor.  '  What  are  ynii  doing  there  V  saiil  this  person,  coining  up  to  me  '  I  am,'  I  re- 
plied, '  writing  to  the  First  Consul,  to  convev  to  him  the  wish  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Court '    '  You  have  done  your  business,'  said  he,  taking  the  pei 
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out  of  iny  hand,  'at.d  wlint  follows  is  mine'  I  confess  that  I  'houglit  at  the  moment,  and 
BO  did  several  of  m_v  colleaijues,  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  t!ie  conveyin;;  of  these  senti- 
ments to  the  First  Consul  was  his  business.  His  ai\swer,  thus  understood,  left  us  still  the 
hope  that  the  recommendation  would  reach  the  First  Consul.  I  only  recollsct.  that  I 
even  at  the  moment  felt  a  kind  of  ve.xation  at  seeing  thus  taken  out  of  my  hands,  the  only 
agreeable  cirrucnstancc  of  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  Indeed,  how  could 
we  imagine,  that  a  person  had  been  placed  about  us  with  an  order  to  violate  all  the  pro- 
vi--ons  of  the  law  ?  I  was  in  the  hall,  outside  the  council-room,  conversing  about  what 
had  just  occurred.  Several  knots  of  persons  had  got  into  private  conversation.  I  was 
wailing  for  ni)  carriage,  which  not  being  permitted  (any  more  than  those  of  the  other 
members)  to  come  into  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,  delayed  my  departure  and  theirs. 
We  were  ourselves  shut  in,  and  could  not  communicate  with  those  without,  when  an 
explosion  took  place — a  terrible  sound,  which  struck  us  to  the  hearts,  and  froze  them  with 
terror  and  fright.  Yes,  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  that  thisexecu- 
tion  was  not  authorized  by  us  ;  our  sentence  directed  that  copies  of  the  sentence  should  bo 
Bent  to  the  Minister  of  VVar,  the  Grand  Judge,  and  the  General  Governor  of  Paris.  The 
latter  alone  could,  according  to  law,  direct  the  execution  ;  the  copies  were  not  yet  made  ; 
they  would  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  should 
have  waited  on  the  Governor — on  the  First  Consul  ;  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened ! — but  all  of  a  sudden,  this  terrific  e.\plosion  inform«d  us  that  the  Prince  was  no 
more.  We  know  not  whether  he  [Savary]  who  thus  hurried  on  this  dreadful  executiof\ 
had  orders  for  doing  so.  If  he  had  not,  he  alone  is  responsible;  if  he  had,  the  (;ourt, 
which  knew  nothing  of  these  orders,  which  itself  was  kept  in  confinement — the  Court 
whose  last  resolution  was  in  favour  of  the  Prince,  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  th« 
catastrophe." 

EXECUTION. 

The  gallant  young  Prince,  therefore,  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  so  fir  aa 
we  can  see,  on  no  evidence  whatever,  excepting  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, the  enemy,  by  his  birth,  of  the  temporary  Governor  of  France,  but  his  public  and  de- 
clared enemy,  who  had  never  owed  duty  to  him,  and  who  had  not  been  taken  engaged  in 
any  active  proceedings  against  him.  The  descendant  of  the  great  Conde  was  condemned 
to  a  bloody  death  by  a  Court,  the  judges  of  which  were  themselves  prisoners,  at  the  hour 
when  thieves  and  murderers  deal  with  their  victims,  upon  an  unproved  accusation  tried 
by  incompetent  lUuges. 

The  research  cf  the  lawyer  must  go  beyond  the  Prince's  nameless  and  bloody  tomb  to  in- 
quire into  the  warrant  by  which  lie  was  consigned  to  it.  Was  it  by  virtue  of  the  first  or  of 
the  second  draught  of  that  sentence,  which  tlie  military  erudition  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  cobbling  up  into  the  form  of  a  legal  sentence  ?  We  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  virtue 
of  the  firtt  draught,  because  that  commands  instant  execution.  If  this  conjecture  is  al- 
lowed, the  Due  d'tnghien  was  executed  in  virtue  of  a  document  totally  deficient  in  solem- 
nity, since  that  first  remains  blank  in  its  most  essential  parts,  and  is  not  Eigned  by  the 
Greffier  or  Clerk  of  Court— a  formality  expressly  enjoined  by  law. 

If,  again,  we  suppose  that  the  second,  not  the  first  copy  of  the  sentence,  was  the  warrant 
made  use  of,  the  proceeding  to  execution  will  be  found  not  less  illegal,  ,'^or  that  second 
draught,  though  it  exhibits  no  blanks,  and  is  si^'ned  by  the  Greffier,  and  is  so  far  more 
formal  than  the  first,  gives  no  authority  f-sr  ins/aniexecution  of  the  sentence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  enjoins  the  usual  legal  delays,  until  the  copies  should  be  made  out  ^nd  sent  to 
the  various  officers  of  ftate  mentioned  in  the  warrant  itself.  The  effect  of  this  delay 
might  have  probably  been  the  saving  of  the  unfortunate  Prince's  life  ;  for  if  Paris  had  not 
heard  of  his  death  at  the  same  time  with  his  arrestment,  it  is  not  likely  that  Buonaparte 
would  have  braverf  public  opinion,  by  venturing  on  concluding  his  nocturnal  tragedy  by  a 
daylight  catastrophe.  But,  laying  that  consideration  aside,  it  is  enough  for  a  lawyer  to 
pronounce,  that  such  sentence,  executed  in  a  manner  disconforming  from  its  warrant,  ia 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  .MuaUER  ;  for  as  such  are  construed  in  the  laws  of  every  civ- 
ilized country,  those  cxses  in  which  the  prompt  will  of  the  executioner  anticipates  tha  war- 
rant of  the  judge. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE   PROCEDURE. 

Looking  over  this  whole  procedure,  with  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  juridical  rea- 
soning, it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  a  train  of  more  gross  inconsisten- 
cies, practised  with  a  more  barefaced  audacity,  or  for  a  worse  purpose,  does  not  staia 
and  disgrace  the  page  of  history.  The  arrest  was  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court  was  against  the  military  law  ;  the  mode  ,)f  ci>nducting  the  trial  waa 
asjainst  the  law  of  France  ;  the  sentence  was  contrary  to  the  forms  of  every  civilized 
nation;  the  execution  was  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  term  the  slaughter  of  the  Due  d'Kn'jhien  a  murder  committed  by  the  sword  of 
justice,  unless  we  understand  Hogarth's  parody  of  that  allegorical  figure,  with  one  eye 
open,  one  scale  depressed  with  a  bribe,  and  abutcher's  knife  in  her  hand  instead  of  tho 
even-swayed  sword. 


Having  endeavoured  to  trace  this  bloody  and  cruel  proceeding  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
we  must,  before  leaving  the  subject,  consider  what  apologies  have  bcenoet  tp  against  tb« 
Mack  charge  which  arisen  oat  of  the  details. 
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The  first  of  these  screens  would  have  been  doubly  convenient,  providing  it  conid  havt 
keen  rendered  plausible.  It  amounted  to  the  transference  of  the  more  active  part  of  the 
guilt  from  Napoleon  himself  to  Talleyrand,  whom  it  would  have  been  delicious  revenge 
to  have  overwhelmed  vvith  tlie  odium  of  a  crime  which  must  have  made  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  Ex-imperiai  Minister  and  the  restored  royal  family.  Napoleon  therefore  re- 
peatedly hinted  and  expressed,  that  the  measure  of  the  Due  d'Knghien's  oealh  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  by  the  advice  of  Talleyrand,  and  that,  without  giviiisj  the  matter  due  con- 
sideration, he  had  adopted  the  course  recommended  to  him.  It  was  afterwards  still  more 
broadly  averred,  that  Talleyrand  had  intercepted  a  letter  written  by  the  Prince  from 
StrasLiurcrh,  begging  his  life,  and  offering  in  grateful  return,  to  serve  Napoleon  in  his  ar- 
mies. This  boon  Napoleon  intimates  he  might  have  granted  if  Talleyrand  had  delivered 
the  letter;  but  by  intercepting  it,  that  statesman  became  the  actual  murderer  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince. 

There  are  two  modes  of  considering  every  allegation,  ihat  is,  accordinsj  to  the  pre- 
sumptive, or  the  positive  and  direct  e\  idence  brought  in  support  of  it.  If  we  look  at  the 
former,  we  cannot  discern  the  shadow  of  a  motive  why  Talleyrand,  however  unprinci- 
pled we  may  suppose  him,  should  have  led  his  master  into  the  commission  of  a  great 
and  odious  crime,  of  which  he  was  likely  to  have  the  whole  unpopularity  thrown  upon 
.himself,  so  soon  as  it  should  be  found  too  heavy  for  his  principal.  Talleyrand  was  a 
•eolitician  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  possessed  of  no  blood-thirsty  disposition, 
and  being  himself  descended  from  a  noble  family,  was  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  to  urge 
the  catastrophe  of  a  young  prince,  against  whom,  or  his  family,  he  is  never  believed  to 
have  had  any  especiil  enmity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  him  guided  to  the 
Elep  by  foolish  and  misguided  zeal  for  Buonaparte's  own  interest,  we  traduce  Talley- 
rand's mental  capacit  •  as  munh  in  the  one  case,  as  ve  should  do  his  natural  disposition 
ia  the  other.  No  man  knew  better  than  the  Prince  of  Benet'cntum,  tliat  power  is,  in 
enlightened  nations,  dependent  on  public  opinion,  and  that  th"  blood  of  an  innocent  and 
high-spirited  enemy  might  indeed  stain  his  master's  throne,  but  could  not  cement  its 
basis. — Again,  if  we  regard  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Due  d'Knghien  upon  his  mock 
trial,  when  he  declared  he  would  not  recall  his  avowed  enmity  to  the  French,  in  con- 
formity to  the  hii.ts  thrown  out  by  the  Court-martial,  how  is  it  possible  tliat  the  same 
iui-ividnrl  can  be  supposed  capable  of  having,  two  days  before,  crouched  to  Buonaparte 
for  his  life  ;  or  1  ow  are  we  to  reconcile  his  having  offerca  to  accept  service  under  the 
First  Consul,  wiih  h's  declaration  that  it  did  not  become  a  Conde  to  enter  France  save 
with  arms  in  his  hands?  We  must  suppose  him  a  madman,  if,  having  endeavoured  to 
creep  to  Buonaparte's  favour  by  the  means  of  submission,  he  should  have  assumed  an 
air  of  contumacy  and  defiance  towards  the  judges  who  were  to  report  his  conduct  on 
his  trial  to  the  First  Consul.  The  existence  of  the  letter,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  in- 
tercepted by  Talleyrand,  is,  therefore,  disproved  as  far  as  it  can  be  both  by  the  character 
of  the  alleged  writer,  and  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

But,  farther,  it  is  disproved  not  only  by  reasoning  a  priori,  but  directly  and  from  the 
State  of  facts,  as  far  as  negative  evidence  possibly  can  go.  The  whole  proceedings  against 
the  D.ic  d'Knghien  took  place  under  the  councillor  of^  state.  Real,  and  was  managed  en- 
tirely by  the  pjlice  ;  those  safe,  silent  agents,  who  acted  by  immediate  directions  from 
the  supreme  head  of  the  government,  like  the  mutes  of  the  seraglio,  and  were  not  liable 
to  the  control  of  any  subordinate  minister.  Tal'eyrand  never  interfered,  nor  indeed  had 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  it. 

It  was  an  officer  of  the  police  who  was  sent  to  inquire  info  the  state  of  things  at  Et- 
tenheim  ;  and  his  report  was  made,  not  to  Talleyrand,  not  even  to  his  proper  chief.  Real, 
— but  to  Buonaparte  himself  This  is  proved  by  Savary's  own  narrative,  who  says  ex- 
pressly, that  '•  the  first  in.^pector  of  the  gendarmerie  received  the  report  from  the  olFicer, 
and  carried  it  himself  to  the  First  Consul,  instead  of  giving  it  to  M  Real."  The  troops 
employed  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  Due  d'Rnghicn,  were  also  gens-d'armes,  that  is  po- 
licemen ;  and  had  a  letter  been  written  by  their  prisoner  at  Strasburgh,  or  any  where  else, 
it  would  certainly  have  gone,  like  the  report  aboveinentioncd,  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
not  to  Talleyrand  to  the  foreign  department,  'idly.  There  is  a  sad.  but  minute  memorial 
of  his  imprisonment,  kept  by  the  Duke  as  a  sort  of  diary.  In  this  record  is  no  mention 
of  his  having  written  such  a  letter.  Mly.  .\s  the  Baron  St.  Jacques,  secretary  to  the 
unfortunate  Prince,  was  with  his  master  constantly  until  the  Duke  was  taken  from  Stras- 
buri;h,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  olfer  a  formal  testimony  aijainst  the  very  alle'j:ation  of 
such  a  letter  having  been  written,  since  he  must  have  boconie  acquainted  with  it,  if  it 
nad  any  real  existence,  •\thly.  The  gens-d'armes  who  collected  the  Duke's  few  papers, 
and  made  an  inventory  of  them,  would  not  have  failed  to  secure  such  a  document,  if,  as 
we  said  before,  there  had  been  such  a  document  to  secure. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  story  of  the  suppressed  letter  must  be  considered,  from  be 
ginning  to  end,  as  an  absolute  fiction,  invented  to  absolve  iVapoleon  of  what  he  felt  was 
generally  considered  as  a  great  crime,  and  to  transfer  the  odium  to  Talleyrand,  whose 
active  oiffices  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family,  his  former  master  could  neither  forget  nor 
fortjive, 

Jiut  the  story  of  the  letter  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  Napoleon  had  recourse  to 
qualify  the  public  indignation,  which  was  so  generally  directed  against  him  as  the  author 
of  this  unhappy  deed. 

In  the  examination  of  the  persons  who  were  arrested  on  account  of  accession  to  the 
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ttmapiri  ly  of  Pichejru  and  Georges,  it  appeared,  according  to  a  very  apocryphal  ataio* 
mcnt  by  Napoleon,  that  a  persou  occasionally  appeared  among  the  conspirators,  of  nobis 
mien  and  distinguished  manners,  lo  whom  the  principal  conspirators  showed  such  syinf>- 
loms  ot' homage  .ind  deference  as  are  paid  only  :o  Princes.  "  He  appeared,"  says  Savary, 
"  thirtv-six  years  of  age,  his  hair  was  fair,  iiis  forelieau  open,  of  a  middle  stature  and  size. 
When  he  entered  the  apartment,  all  present,  oven  Messrs.  de  Polignac  and  de  Riviere, 
rose  and  remained  standing  in  his  presence."  'I'h*;  police  considered  who  t!iis  mysteri- 
ous personage  could  be,  and  agreed  it  must  be  the  Due  d'Enghien.  To  the  impression 
this  supposed  discovery  made  on  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  was  to  be  imputed,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  and  General  Savary's,  the  mission  of  the  police  offii;er  to 
Strasburgh,  as  already  mentioned.  The  report  of  the  spy  concerning  the  frequent  ab- 
ernces  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  from  Ettenheim,  was  held  sufficient  to  identify  him  with 
the  mvst^rious  stranger  at  Paris — the  resolution  to  kidnap  jjim  was  formed  and  execi-.ted  ; 
and  although  no  circumstances  occurred  to  show  that  he  had  been  in  Paris,  or  to  identify 
him  with  the  incognito  above  alluded  lo,  and  although  they  were  not  even  at  the  trouble 
of  confronting  the  Duke  with  the  persons  who  described  that  individual,  to  see  if  they 
co'ild  rec,>gni«e  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  ;  yet  he  v/as  put  to  death,  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe,  upon  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  visiter  and  friend  of  Georges  Ca- 
doudal,  and  the  person  in  whose  presence  all  the  world  testified  such  profound  respect. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  Duke  been  huddled  into  his  bloody  grave,  than  we  are  told  it 
was  discovered  that  the  mysterious  personage  so  often  alluded  to,  was  no  other  than 
Pichegru ;  and  the  blame  of  keeping  up  the  mistake  in  the  1-irsl  Consul's  mind  is  im- 
puted to  Talleyrand,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  scape-goat  in  every  version  of  the  story 
which  conies  ("roiu  T'iapoleon  or  his  favourers. 

We  submit  thct  no  author  of  a  novel  or  romance,  when  compelled,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  tale,  to  assign  h  reason  for  the  various  incidents  which  hf  has  placed  before  the 
reader,  ever  pressed  into  his  service  a  string  of  such  improbable  and  inconsistent  cir- 
cumstances. Was  it  credible  that  a  prince  of  the  blood,  supposing  him  lo  have  ven- 
tured to  Pans  during  the  consulate,  and  mingled  with  a  bandolconspirators,  would  have 
insisted  upon,  or  would  have  permitted,  the  honours  of  his  rank,  and  thus  have  betrayed 
bis  character  to  those  who  did  not  profess  to  know  more  of  him  than  from  that  circum- 
stance only  ?  The  very  mention  of  a  line  of  conduct  so  improbable,  ought  to  ha.e  mi»de 
the  legend  suspected  at  the  very  outset.  Secondly,  How  could  a  mistake  possibly  occur 
betwixt  the  person  cf  the  Due  d'Enuhien  and  that  of  Genera!  Pichegru  ?  The  former 
was  f?:r,  with  light-coloured  hair  ;  the  latter  was  dark,  with  a  higli-coloured  complexion, 
and  dark  hair.  The  Duke  was  sUglit  and  elegant  in  his  form  ;  Pichegru  was  stout  made, 
robust  and  athletic.  The  Prince  was  but  just  turned  of  thirty  ;  Pichegru  was  forty  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  There  was  scarcely  a  point  of  similarity  between  them.  'Phirdly, 
How  was  It  possible  for  those  circumstances  to  have  occurred  which  occasioned  the 
pretended  mistake  Under  what  imaginable  character  was  Picnegru  to  have  commanded 
the  respects  paid  to  a  prince  of '.he  blood,  and  that  not  only  from  the  Chouan  Georges, 
but  from  the  Messieurs  De  Polignac  and  De  Riviere,  who,  it  is  pretendec,  remained 
uncovered  in  his  presence  ?  Lastly,  On  the  voluminous  trial  of  Georges,  wiiich  was 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  thougli  several  of  his  bind  were  brought  to  bear  v/itness 
against  him,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  royal  honours  being  rendered  either  to 
bim  or  any  one  else.  So  that  the  whole  legend  seems  lo  have  been  invented,  ex  pott 
facto,  as  a  screen,  and  a  very  frail  one,  behind  which  Napoleon  might  shelter  himself. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  even  by  his  own  most  improbable  account,  tiiat  if  the  Due  d'Enghien 
died  in  consequence  of  a  blunder,  it  was  one  which  a  moment's  consideration  must 
have  led  every  one  to  doubt,  and  which  a  moment's  inquiry  would  have  explained,  and 
that  Napoleon's  credulity  can  only  be  imputed  tolas  determination  lobe  deceived.  How 
Talleyrand  could  have  contributed  to  it,  is  not  intimated ;  but  General  Savary  informs 
UB  that  the  Consul  exclaimed — "  Ah  '.  wretched  Talleyrand,  what  hast  thou  made  me 
do  I''  This  apostrophe,  if  made  at  all,  must  Tiave  been  intended  lo  support  a  future 
charge  against  his  minister;  for  as  lo  being  led  by  the  nose  by  Talleyrand  in  a  matter 
where  his  own  passions  were  so  deeply  interested,  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  all  that 
is  recorded  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  with  the  character,  and  even  the  private  interest  of 
faia  minister. 

After  this  tedious  dissertation,  the  reader  may  perhaps  desire  to  know  the  real  cause 
of  the  e.\traordinary  outrage.  Napoleon's  interest  seemed  no  way,  or  very  slightly  con- 
cerned, as  the  BufTerer  was,  of  all  the  Bourbon  family,  the  farthest  removed  from  the. 
Buccession  to  the  throne.  The  odium  which  the  deed  was  to  occasion,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage,  was,  it  might  have  seemed,  to  the  politic  and  calculalingspirit 
which  Napoleon  usually  evinced,  a  sufficient  reason  for  averting  an  unnecessary  outrage  ; 
nor  was  his  temper  by  any  means  of  that  ferocious  quality  which  takes  delight  in  causing 
misery,  or  in  shedding  blood. 

All  these  things  adinilied,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  that,  as  Napoleon  was  calm 
and  moderate  by  policy,  he  w.as  also  by  temperament  fi-^rce  and  ardent,  and  had  in  his 
blood  a  strain  of  the  wild  antl  revengeful  disposition,  for  xvhich  his  native  Corsica  has 
been  famous  since  the  days  of  the  ancients.  The  temptation  was  strong  on  the  present 
occasion..  He  felt  himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  assassination,  to  which  his  nerves 
aeem  to  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  ;  he  knew  that  the  blow  would  be  aimed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  and  he  suspected  that  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
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exiled  princes.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  principle  of  the  savage  state,  or  that  which 
apppjaches  nuxt  to  it  ?  A  North  American  Indian,  injured  by  one  white  trader  who 
escapes  his  vengeance,  retaliates  on  tne  first  European  who  falls  v/ithin  his  power.  A 
Scotch  Highlander,  wronged  by  an  individual  of  another  clan,  took  vengeance  on  the 
(irsl  of  the  sect  which  he  haj)pencd  to  meet.  Tlie  Corsicans  are  not  less  ruthless  and 
indiecriniinatc  in  their  feuds,  which  go  from  father  to  son,  and  affect  the  whole  family, 
without  liie  resentment  being  confined  to  the  particular  persons  who  have  done  the 
wrong.  Upon  this  principle  the  First  Consul  seems  to  have  acted,  when,  conceiving 
nis  life  aimea  at  by  the  friendd  of  the  Bourbons,  he  sprung  like  a  tiger  at  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  was  within  his  rerich  and  his  power.  The  law  of  nations  anu  those  of 
eociety  were  alike  forgotten  in  the  thirst  of  revenge  ;  and,  to  gratify  an  immediate  feel- 
ing of  vengeance,  he  stained  his  history  with  a  crime  of  which  no  time  can  wash  away 
the  infamy. 

The  tendency  to  violence,  arising  out  of  a  fierce  and  semi-barbaric  resentment  and 
love  of  revenge,  might  perhaps  have  shown  itself  in  more  instances  than  actually  occur- 
red, had  it  not  been  for  Napoleon's  policy,  and  his  respect  for  public  opinion,  utiich 
would  not  have  borne  many  such  acts  of  vindictive  cruelty.  But  though  he  was  able  in 
general  to  subdue  this  peculiar  temper,  he  could  not  disguise  it  from  those  by  whom  he 
was  closely  observed.  When  some  one,  in  the  presence  of  Mounier,  pronounced  an 
eulogium  upon  Napoleon,  and  concluded  by  detying  any  of  the  listeners  to  produce  a 
parallel  character — "I  think  I  could  find  something  like  him,"  said  Mounier.  "  ah.ong 
the  Montenegrins." 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  NAPOLEON  TOWARDS  THE 
PRINCE  ROYAL  OF  SWEDEN. 

(  Translated  from  the  original  French.) 
It  was  Napoleon  himself,  who,  by  his  insupportable  pretensions,  forced  Sweden  to  take 
a  part  in  >pposition  to  him.  From  the  per'.od  of  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  I'onte 
Corvo,  f  le  only  discussions  the  Prince  had  with  the  Emperor  consisted  in  refusals,  on 
the  Prince's  part,  to  enter  into  engagements  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  who 
had  chosen  him  to  be  her  ruler. 

When  the  first  overtures  respecting  his  election  in  Sweden  were  made  to  him  by  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  and  by  General  Count  de  Wrede,he  went  immediately  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  ii.forin  the  F-niperor,  who  said  to  him  : — 

•'  1  cani.ot  be  of  any  uoe  to  you — let  things  take  their  course."  &c. 

The  P.'ince  went  to  Plombitres.  At  his  return,  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Emperor, 
who,  addressing  him  in  presence  of  a  good  many  persons,  asked  if  he  had  lately  had 
any  news  from  Sweden. 

•'  Yes,  Sire." 

''  What  do  they  say  ?"  replied  the  Em;'eror. 

"That  your  Majesty's  c/iargi  ii'aj^ai»Ci' at  Stockholm  opposes  my  election,  and  says 
publicly,  that  your  Majesty  prefers  the  King  of  Denmark." 

The  Emperor  answered  with  surprise,  "'  It  is  not  possible  ;"  and  changed  the  subject. 

It  was,  however,  in  consequence  of  secret  instructions  given  to  M.  Dtsaguiers,  that  he 
had  presented  a  note  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  but  Napoleon,  in  oroer  not  to 
commit  himself  in  an  affair  of  such  delicacy,  and  in  which  a  chock  would  have  been  a 
proof  of  the  decline  of  his  pclitical  ascendency,  disavowed  the  conduct  of  M.Desaguiers. 

When  this  agent  was  recalled  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Due  de  Cadore  frankly  con- 
fjssed  fo  M.  de  Lagerbjclkc,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Paris, "  that  they  had  sacrificed  ait 
innocent  person." 

The  Emperor  had  expressed  himself  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  King  Charles  XHI., 
as  well  as  to  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  consenting  that  the  Prince  should  accept  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  act  of  election  had  been  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  and  ten  days  had  elapsed  without  the  Emperor's  having  said  anything  about '.lie 
Prince  Royal's  departure.  Having  finished  the  preparations  for  his  journey,  and  seeing 
that  the  Emperor  still  remained  silent  on  the  subject,  the  Prince  determined  to  apply  to 
him  for  letters-patent,  emancipating  him  (the  Prince)  from  his  alleftiance. 

To  this  formal  application,  the  Emperor  replied,  that  the  expediting  of  these  letters 
had  been  retariled  only  by  the  proposal  made  by  a  mi'inber  of  the  privy-council,  of  a  pre- 
liminary condition.  "  What  is  it  ?"  said  the  Prince. — "  It  is  that  you  are  to  come  under 
an  engagement  never  to  bear  arms  against  me."  The  Prince-Royal,  greatly  surprised, 
answered,  that  his  e  ection  by  the  Diet  of  .Sweden,  and  the  consent  to  it  already  givon 
by  the  Emperor,  both  to  himself  and  to  King  Charles  XIM..  had  already  made  him  a 
Swedish  subject;  and  that,  in  tnat  quality,  he  could  not  subscribe  this  engagement.* — 
"  Your  Majesty  tolls  me,"  added  he.  "  that  this  is  the  proposal  of  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil I  am  very  sure  it  never  could  have  come  from  yourself.  Sire  ;  it  must  have  coma 
from  the  Arcli-Chanccllor,  or  the  Grand  Judge,  who  were  not  aware  to  what  a  height 

Hero  llio  Emperor  frowned  and  appeared  embarrassed. 
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this  proposal  would  raise  me." — "  What  do  you  mean  V — "If  you  prevent  rie  from  ac- 
cepluig  a  crown,  unless  I  come  under  an  engagement  never  to  fight  against  >ou,  Ijire — 
IS  not  lliis,  in  fact,  placing  me  in  your  line  as  a  tJeneral  .'" 

The  Kinperor.  after  a  moment's  rcHection,  said  to  him,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  and  vvilh 
a  gesture  which  betrayed  his  agitation  ; — 

'•  Well,  go  ; — our  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished." 

"1  beg  your  pardon,  Sire,  I  did  not  hear  )ou  rightly." 

"  Go  : — our  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished,"  repeated  the  Emperor,  in  a  more 
distinct,  but  equally  agitated  voice. 

When  the  report  first  became  current  that  there  was  an  intention  in  Sweden  to  elect 
the  Prince  of  Ponle  Corvo  Pnncc-Hoyal.  Maresclial  Davoust,  thinking  to  please  his  mas- 
ter, sail!  in  the  Emperor's  Chamber  : — •'  The  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  suspects  nothing." 
This  piece  of  irony  made  Napoleon  smile.  He  answered  in  a  low  voice, — *'  He  fs  not 
yet  elected." 

The  Prince,  who  till  then  had  been  very  undecided,  intimated  that  if  the  King  and  the 
States  of  Sweden  fixed  tlieir  choice  on  him,  he  should  accept. 

During  this  interval,  Napoleon,  constantly  wishing  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  said  to  him  one  day  : — "  You  will  probably  be  called  to  Swe- 
den. I  had  formed  the  design  of  giving  you  Arragon  and  Catalonia  j  fo.-  Spain  is  loo 
great  a  country  for  my  brother's  strength  of  capacity." 

The  Prince  made  no  reply.  For  a  considerable  time  back,  not  wishing  to  be  an  object 
of  inquietude  to  guvern'nent,  he  had  been  considering  what  means  he  should  u.se  to  gain 
Napoleon's  confidence.  The  greatness  of  France,  the  victories  gained  by  her  armies,  and 
the  eclat  which  they  reflected  upon  the  commander,  imposed  on  the  Prince  the  duty  of 
not  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  power  of  the  Emperor. 

In  his  convers:itions  with  Napoleon,  he  endeavoured  to  do  away  the  impressions  which 
the  Emperor  entertained  against  him.  For  this  purpose  he  took  general  view.s,  spoke  of 
tiie  interests  of  great  stiles — of  the  fortunes  ol  men  who  haj  astonished  the  world  by 
their  successes,  of  difficulties  and  olistaoles  which  these  men  had  to  surmount  ;  anil 
finally,  of  tiie  public  tranquillity  and  happiness  which  h.id  been  the  result  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  moment  that  secondary  interests  had  been  satisfied. 

Tiie  Emperor  listened  attentively,  and  seemed  almost  always  to  applaud  the  princi- 

files  of  stability  and  preservation  which  the  I'rince  enlarged  upon.  At  times,  when  the 
atter  reminded  the  Emperor  of  the  immensity  of  the  means  of  recompense  wliich  he 
had  at  his  disposal.  Napoleon,  struck  by  what  he  said,  held  out  his  hand  to  him  afl'ection- 
ately,  when  ttiey  separited,  and  seemed,  by  his  manner,  to  say  to  him, — "  P..eckoii  always 
upon  my  friendship  and  support." 

The  Prince  used  to  return  from  these  conversations,  thinking  himself  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  Emperor.  He  expressed  this  belief  to  the  members  of  Napole- 
on's family,  in  order  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  assure  the  Emperor,  that  as  the  Prince 
went  entirely  into  his  system,  both  from  duty  and  from  interest,  any  mistrust  of  him 
■houlo  be  laid  aside. 

There  were  individuals  of  Napoleon's  family,  on  those  occasions,  who  smiled  at  the 
Prince's  simplicity,  and  told  him  what  the  Emperor  had  said  the  evening  before,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conversation  the  Prince  and  he  had  had  together :  and  all  that  the  Emperor 
said  bore  marks  of  the  greatest  insincerity,  and  of  an  ill-will  constantly  founded  on  his 
ideas  of  the  extravagant  ambition  of  the  Prince  This  ill-will  seemed  to  be  mitigated, 
whe-i  the  time  came  for  the  Prince's  departure  for  .Sweden.  One  of  his  friends  was  in 
high  favour  with  Napoleon.  On  the  very  day  the  Prince  departed.  Napoleon,  seeing  this 
friend  come  in,  went  up  to  him  and  said  : — "  Well  !  does  not  the  Prince  legret  France  V 
— "  Yes,  undoubtedly." — "  And  I,  for  my  part,  should  have  been  very  glad  if  he  had  not 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  ■"  And  then  checking  himself, — 
'•  Besides,  he  does  not  l.ive  me." 

On  Its  being  answered,  that  Napoleon  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  Prince  had  chosen 
his  party,  and  had  been  frankly  and  cordially  attached  to  him  for  a  long  time  past,  the  Em- 
pcior  replied, — 

"  We  have  not  understood  each  other :  now  it  is  too  late  :  he  has  his  own  interests,  his 
own  policy,  and  I  have  mine." 

Napoleon  had  acquiesced  in  the  reasons  given  him  by  the  Prince,  for  his  refusal  to  en- 
gage not  to  take  arms  against  him.  He  saw  very  wen  that  he  ought  to  have  expected  such 
a  rel'u?al,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself  to  it.  He  had  even  endeavour- 
ed to  efface  any  paiiit'ul  impression  which  his  proposal  had  made  on  the  Prince,  by  mak- 
ing him  the  most  friendly  promises  of  an  indemnity  of  two  mill'ons  for  the  cession  of  his 
DTincipality  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  his  possessions  in  Poland,  and  leaving  him  all  the  oth- 
ers in  property.*   He  had,  besides,  permitted  him  to  take  with  him  all  his  aides-de-camp. 

The  Prince  knew  not  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Emperor's  thoughts,  but  when  he 
left  him  he  was  full  of  confidence  in  him  ;  and  Napoleon  had  no  just  motive  for  imputing 
to  him  any  designs  hostile  to  his  interest,  and  still  less  to  the  interest  of  France.  This 
illusion,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  was  of  short  duration.  The  reception  he  met  with  in 
ail  the  places  he  passed  through,  anil  particularly  when  he  arrived  in  Sweden, — the 
•[(ecches  addressed  to  him.  and  the  answers  he  made, — all  contributed  to  displease  tbs 


*  The  Prince  never  received  more  thxn  one  itnllionoflhe  two  which  had  been  promised  him 
Vol.  11.  Ti 
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Kmptror.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  Prince  attracted  some  share  of  that  g;eneral  attention 
wliich  should  have  been  fixed  on  him  alone.  The  patriotic  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
speakers  of  the  four  orders,  were  no  more  to  his  taste  than  those  of  the  Prince  in  his 
ans  vers.  He  and  the  Swedes  were  equally  the  objects  of  the  Emperor's  sarcasms,  and 
even  of  his  insults  :  he  treated  them  as  Jacobins,  as  anarchists  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  against 
the  Prin'-,e  that  these  attacks  were  levelled.  To  show  the  Prince  his  displeasure,  he 
annulled  all  the  promises  he  had  made  him  ;  and  took  from  him  all  the  lands  with  which 
he  had  endowed  him,  and  which  he  re-united  to  his  own  domains.  He  recalled  all  the 
Prince-Royal's  French  aides-de-camp.  It  was  in  vain  that  tlie  Prince,  in  his  correspond- 
ence, tried  to  appease  him,  by  writing,  among  others,  the  following  letter  : — 

"  At  the  moment  when  I  was  going  to  address  my  thanks  to  your  Majesty,  for  your 
goodness  in  e.xtending  for  a  year  the  leave  granted  to  the  French  otficers  who  have  ac- 
companied me  to  Sweden,  1  am  informed  that  your  Majesty  has  retracted  that  favour. 
This  unexpected  disappointment,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  reaches  me  from  Paris, 
makes  me  sensible  that  your  Majesty  is  not  well  disposed  towards  me.  What  have  I  done, 
Sire,  to  deserve  this  treatment  ?  1  suppose  tliat  calumny  alone  has  been  the  cause  of  it.  In 
the  new  situation  in  which  Fortune  has  placed  me,  I  should  doubtless  be  more  exposed  to 
it  than  ever,  were  I  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  defender  in  your  Majesty's  own  Heart. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  you,  Sire,  I  beseech  you  to  believe  that  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with,  and  that  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  your  person,  not  merely  through 
the  strength  of  my  old  associations,  but  from  a  sentiment  that  is  unalterable.  If  things 
are  ivot  conducted  in  Sweden  entirely  according  to  your  Mapsty's  wish,  this  is  solely 
owing  to  the  Constitution.  To  infringe  this  Constitution  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  King, 
and  still  less  in  mine.  There  are  still  here  many  particular  interests  to  be  melted  down  in 
the  great  national  crucible, — four  orders  of  the  state  to  be  tied  up  in  one  bundle, — and 
it  is  only  by  means  of  very  prudent  and  measured  conduct,  that  I  can  hope  to  sit  one  day 
on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  As  M.  Gentil  de  St.  Alphonse,  my  aide-de-camp,  returns  to 
France  in  conformity  to  your  Majesty's  orders,  T  make  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Your 
Majesty  may  question  him  ;  he  has  seen  every  t;:ing  ;  let  him  tell  your  Majesty  the  truth. 
You  will  see  in  what  a  situation  I  am  placed,  and  how  many  measures  1  have  to  keep. 
He  will  tell  your  majesty  whether  or  not  I  am  anxious  to  please  you,  and  if  I  am  not 
here  in  a  state  of  continual  torment  between  the  pain  of  displeasing  you  and  my  new 
duties. 

Sire,  your  Majesty  has  grieved  me  by  withdrawing  from  me  the  officers  whom  you  had 
granted  mo  for  a  year.  Since  you  command  it,  I  send  them  back  to  P'rance.  Perhaps 
your  Majesty  will  be  inclined  to  alteryour  decision  ;  in  which  case,  I  beg  that  you  your- 
self will  fix  the  number  that  you  may  think  proper  to  send  me.  I  shall  receive  them 
from  you  with  gratitude.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  Majesty  retains  them  in  France,  I  re- 
commend them  to  your  goodness.  They  have  always  served  with  distinction,  and  have 
had  no  share  in  the  rewards  which  were  distributed  after  the  last  campaign." 

Napoleon's  ill  humour  against  the  Prince  changed  to  positive  resentment.  He  repent- 
ed that  he  had  agreed  to  his  going,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  it ;  for  he  vient  the  length 
of  saying,  before  his  courtiers, — "  That  he  had  a  mind  to  make  him  finish  his  course  of 
the  Swedish  language  at  Vincennes." 

While  the  Prince  refused  to  believe  the  information,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Tuilleries,  of  such  a  threat  as  this.  Napoleon  was  actually  thinking  of  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution, and  of  repeating,  upon  him,  the  capture  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  The  I'rince  at 
last  was  convinced  of  the  truth  ofwh.it  he  had  heard,  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  formed 
by  Napoleon's  agents,  for  seizing  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilaga,  and  carrying  him 
on  board  a  vessei  which  they  had  in  readiness,  'i'ho  attempt  tailed  through  a  mere  acci- 
dent. The  conspirators,  all  foreigners  but  one,  thought  themselves  discovered  :  they 
instantly  embarked,  and  sailed  in  the  night.** 

This  conduct,  odious  as  it  was,  made  no  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Prince  to 
wards  Napoleon.  He  looked  upon  it  as  the  efl'ect  of  intrigues  formed  by  the  personal 
enemies  of  both,  and  by  enemies  of  France.  He  saw  nothing  in  it,  besides,  but  a  de- 
gree of  personal  animosity  which  might  pass  away,  and  which  ought  to  have  no  influence 
on  the  political  determinations  of  Sweden.  But  Napoleon,  listening  to  riothing  but  his 
liatred,  knowing  that  the  Prince,  being  aware  of  his  designs,  would  now  be  on  his  guard, 
and  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  surprising  him,  desired  to  place  the  Prince  in  open 
liostility  to  him.  He  took  the  surest  method  to  accomplish  this  object  by  seizins  Pome- 
rania,  because  he  thought  that  this  insulting  violation  of  public  faith  would  force  the 
Prince-Royal  to  revenge  the  afi"ront  put  upon  Sweden,  but  at  bottom  directed  against  the 
Prince  personally.  In  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  Emperor 
had  given  orders  that  the  invasion  should  take  place  on  the  2()th  of  January,  the  I'rince- 

*  M,  (le  Salazar  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Rag-.sM,  who  had  qnittpd  the  service,  and  re- 
tired into  Kii"Iand,  was  one  of  tho.^ie  who  giive  iiifc.rmalion  resipectinj;  a  plan  formed  In  Fiance  to  car- 
ry oft  thf  I'flSire  Royal.  He  made  a  full  rommnnication  on  this  sniiject  to  an  illustrious  personage  in 
I'ngta  id,  and  to  Karon  de  Rehausen,  the  Swedish  Minister  at  London,  who  immediately  inform  h1 
Touiit  d'Rngostrom  oi'what  had  been  revealed  hy  M.  dnSalazar,us  to  the  plots  which  Napoleon  wan 
laying  against  the  personal  safety  of  llio  Prince.  In  order  to  facilitate  these  communications,  Baron 
do  Uelmnsen  was  instructed  to  furnish  M.deSalazar  with  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Sweden.  He 
arrived  nt  Oreliro  during  the  Diet  of  18!':!,  and  was  admitted  to  some  private  aucliences,  in  whicn  he 
repeated  to  the  Prince  the  declurulioiis  which  he  had  previously  made  to  Baron  de  Rehausen  xnd  Count 
d  Biisc Strom. 
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Rova!'8  birth-day  ;  but  this  refinement,  so  mucli  in  character,  was  thrown  away  ;  for  the 
inTas'.on  could  not  be  carried  inloeti'ect  till  the  morning  of  the  iTt.i.* 

The  news  of  this  invasion  did  not  rcacli  Stoc-kliolni  till  the  lltli  of  February.  The 
Prince  iinniediately  wrote  the  K.inperor  the  fullowiiiL' letter  ; — 

"  The  accounts,  which  have  just  arrived,  iulorni  me  that  a  division  of  the  army  under 
the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Kckmuhl.  has  invaded  the  territory  of  .Swedish  I'omerania,  in 
the  night  between  the  !i6th  and  -7th  of  January  ;  that  this  division  lias  continued  its 
march,  entered  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  and  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Kugen. 
The  Kiiii;  expects  that  your  .Majesty  will  explain  the  reasons  which  have  l<;il  you  to  act 
in  a  Mianiier  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  faith  of  existing  treaties.  iMy  former  coij- 
netion  with  your  Majesty  authorises  me  to  beseech  you  to  ex[>lain  your  motives  without 
delay,  in  order  that  1  may  be  enabled  to  give  the  King  my  opinion  as  to  the  future  policy 
which  ought  to  be  ado[)tcd  by  Sweden.  'I'his  gratuitous  outrage  committed  aLjaiiist  .Swe- 
den is  deeply  fell  by  the  people,  and  doubly  so,  Sire,  by  me,  who  am  intrusted  with  the 
honour  of  defending  them.  If  1  have  contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  France  ;  if  I  have 
uniformly  wished  to  see  her  respected  and  hap|)y,  it  never  could  enter  into  mv  thoughts 
to  sacrifice  the  interests,  the  honour,  and  the  national  independence  of  the  country  winch 
has  adopted  me.  Your  Majesty,  so  good  a  judge  of  what  is  right  in  the  case  which  has 
liappened,  has  already  penetrated  my  resolution.  Though  not  jealous  of  the  glory  and 
power  by  which  you  are  surrounded.  Sire,  I  am  extremely  sensible  to  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a  vassal.  Your  Majesty  rules  the  greater  part  of  I'.urope;  but  your  do- 
minion does  :"ol  extend  to  the  country  to  whose  government  1  have  been  called.  INIy  ambi- 
tion is  limited  to  her  defence  ;  which  I  look  upon  as  the  lot  assigned  ine  bv  Providence. 
The  eirect  produced  on  the  people  by  the  invasion  which  1  now  complain  of,  may  have 
incalculable  consequences  ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  Coriolanus,  nor  command  Volscians, 
1  have  a  good  enough  opinion  of  the  Swedes  to  assure  you,  Sire,  that  they  are  capable  of 
daring  and  undertaking  everything,  to  revenge  alfronts  which  tliev  have  not  provoked, 
and  to  preserve  rights  to  which  they  are  probably  as  much  attached  as  to  their  exist- 
ence.'' 

When  the  F.mperor  received  this  letter,  it  was  observed  that  he  foamed  with  rage,  and 
cried,  "  Submit  to  your  degradation,  or  die  with  arms  in  your  hands  !"' 

This,  indeed,  was  the  only  alternative  which  he  wished  to  leave  the  Prince  ;  knowing 
very  wed  what  part  would  be  taken  by  a  man  whom  he  himself  had  called,  "  .\  French 
head,  with  the  heart  of  a  Rorr.ar.." 

There  was  no  receding.  The  Prince  declared  to  the  King  of  England  and  the  Empe 
ror  of  Russia,  that  he  was  at  war  with  Napoleon  ;  and  wrote  the  Emperor  Alexander  the 
following  letter,  dated  from  Stockliolm,  the  7th  of  March  181"2 

''The  occupation  of  Swedish  Pomerai^.ia  by  the  French  troops,  induces  the  King  to 
despatch  Count  de  Lowenhjelm.  his  aide-ile-camp,  to  your  imperial  Majesty.  'I'his 
officer,  who  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  has  it  in  charge  to  acquaint 
your  .Majesty  with  the  motives  which  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  an  invasion  so  dia- 
metrically in  opposition  to  the  subsisting  treaties. 

"  The  successive  annexation  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  Holland  and  of 
the  Baltic,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  interior  of  Ciormany,  must  have  pointed  out, 
even  to  the  least  clear-sighted  Princes,  that  the  laws  of  nations  being  thrown  aside, 
were,  giving  way  to  a  system,  which,  destroying  every  kind  of  equilibrium,  would  unite 
a  number  of  nations  under  the  government  of  a  single  chief; — the  tributary  monarchs, 
terrified  at  this  constantly  increasing  dominion,  are  waiting  in  consternation  for  the  de- 
vclopement  of  this  vast  plan. 

•'  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  depression,  men's  eyes  are  turne  1  towards  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  they  are  already  uised  to  you,  sire,  with  confidence  and  hope  ;  but  suffer  me  to 
observe  to  your  Majesty,  that,  in  all  the  successes  of  life,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
magical  efTect  of  the  first  instant; — so  long  as  its  influence  lasts,  every  thing  depends 
on  him  who  chooses  to  act.  Minds  struck  with  astonishment  are  incapable  of  rollec- 
tion  ;  and  everything  yields  to  the  impulse  of  the  charm  which  they  fear,  or  by  which 
they  are  attracted. 

'•  De  |)le:isrd.  Sire,  to  receive  with  favour  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the  sen- 
hments  which  your  Majesty  has  testified  towards  me.  If  I  have  still  any  wish  to  form,  it 
is  for  the  continuation  of  a  happi.iess,  of  which  I  shall  always  be  worthy,  in  consequence 
of  the  value  which  1  attach  to  it." 

It  was  not,  then,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  prevailed  upon  Sweden  to  take  up  arms 
against  Napoleon. — It  w.-ui  himself — himself  alone, — who  irresistibly  compelled  the 
Prince  to  throw  himself  among  his  enemies.  In  doing  so,  the  Prince  merely  did  what 
Napoleon  desired  ;  and  the  latter  wished  it,  because,  Sweden  having  given  him  no  mo- 
tive for  directly  attacking  her,  he  saw  no  other  way  of  regaining  the  mastery  of  the 
Prince's  fortunes,  but  by  placing  him  among  the  number  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  already  conquered,  without  suspecting  that  he  was  going  to  force  them  at  last 
to  conquer  himself. 

Meanwhile,  still  wishing  to  deceive  the  Prince,  he  made  proposals  to  him.  The  Prince 
answered  them  by  the  following  letter,  the  bearer  of  which  wa^  M.  Signeul  : 

*  It  \»;n  from  a  similar  motive  that  the  PriniMj  Royal  oppnwl  the  porta  of  Sweden  to  all  nations  oa 
the  IM\\  .Vugiiiit,  181i!,  Napoleon's  bitlli-duy,  and  lliat  the  peace  wiih  England  was  signed  a.  the  8atn« 
lime. 
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"Notes  have  just  reached  me  ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  myself  on  tne 
Fubject  of  them  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  witli  all  the  frankness  which  belongs  to  my 
character. 

"  When  the  wishes  of  tlie  Swedish  people  called  me  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  I  hoped, 
in  leaving  France,  that  I  should  always  be  able  to  reconcile  my  personal  affectionn  with 
the  interests  of  my  new  country.  My  heart  cherished  the  hope  that  it  might  identify 
itself  with  the  sentiments  of  this  people,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  remembrance 
of  its  first  attachments,  and  never  losing  sight  of  the  glory  of  l-'rance,  nor  its  sincere 
attachment  to  your  Majesty — an  attachment  founded  on  a  brotherhood  in  arms,  which 
had  been  distinguished  by  so  many  great  actions. 

■'  I.  was  with  this  hope  that  I  arrived  in  Sweden. — I  found  a  nation  generally  attached 
to  France  ;  but  still  more  to  its  own  liberty  and  laws  : — ;jealous  of  your  friendship,  Sire, 
but  not  desirous  of  ever  obtaining  it  at  the  expense  of  its  honour  and  its  independence. 
— Your  Majesty's  minister  chose  to  disregard  this  national  feeling,  and  ruined  everything 
by  his  arrogance  : — his  communications  bore  no  marks  of  that  respect  which  crowned 
heads  owe  each  other. — While  fultilling,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  passions, 
the  intentions  of  your  Majesty,  Baron  .\gguier  spoke  like  a  Roman  pro-consul,  without 
recollecting  that  he  was  not  addressing  himself  to  slaves. 

"  This  Minister,  then,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  distrust  which  Sweden  began  to  show 
as  to  your  Majesty's  intention  with  regard  to  her;  subsequent  events  were  calculated  to 
give  it  new  weight.* 

,  "  I  had  already  had  the  honour.  Sire,  by  my  letters  of  the  19th  November  and  8th  De- 
cember 1810,  to  make  your  Majesty  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Sweden,  and  the 
desire  which  she  felt,  to  find  in  your  Majesty  a  protector.  She  could  attribute  your 
Majesty's  silence  to  nothing  but  unmerited  indifference  ;  and  it  became  incumbent  on 
her  to  take  precautions  against  the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  on  the  continent. 

"  Sire,  mankind  has  already  suffered  but  too  much.  For  twenty  years  the  earth  has 
been  deluged  with  human  blood  ;  and  to  put  a  period  to  these  sufferings  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  complete  your  Majesty's  glory. 

"  If  your  Majesty  desires  that  the  King  should  intimate  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  the  possibility  of  an  accommodation,  1  augur  enough,  from  the  magnanimity 
of  that  monarch,  to  venture  to  assure  you,  that  he  will  give  a  willing  ear  to  overtures  equi- 
table at  the  same  time  for  your  empire  and  for  the  North.  If  an  event,  so  unexpected, 
and  so  universally  wished  for,  could  take  place,  with  what  blessings  would  the  nations  of 
the  continent  hail  your  Majesty  !  Then  gratitude  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  terror  they  now  feel  for  the  return  of  a  scourge  which  has  already  been  so  heavy  upon 
them,  and  the  ravages  of  which  have  left  such  cruel  marks. 

"  Sire,  one  of  the  happiest  moments  which  I  have  experienced  since  leaving  France 
was  that  in  which  I  became  assured  that  your  Majesty  had  not  altogether  forgotten 
me.  You  have  judged  rightly  as  to  my  feelings.  You  have  been  aware  how  deeply 
they  must  have  been  wounded  by  the  painful  prospect  of  either  seeing  the  inte- 
rests of  Sweden  on  the  eve  of  being  separated  from  those  of  France,  or  of  being 
constrained  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  country  by  which  I  have  been  adopted  with 
boundless  confidence. 

"  Sire,  thoucrh  a  Swede  by  honour,  by  duty,  and  by  religion,  I  still  identify  myself,  by 
roy  wishes,  with  that  beautitu!  France,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  have  served  faith- 
f  illy  ever  since  my  childhood.  Every  step  I  take  in  Sweden,  the  homage  I  receive, 
revives  in  my  mind  those  bright  recolle'itions  of  glory  which  were  the  principal  cause  of 
my  elevation  ;  nor  do  I  disguise  from  .nyself,  that  Sweden,  ia  choosing  me,  wished  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  esteem  to  the  P'rench  people." 

Napoleor.  blames  all  the  world  for  his  reverses.  When  he  has  no  longer  any  one  to 
blame,  he  accuses  his  destiny.  But  it  is  himself  only  whom  he  should  blame;  and  the 
luor"  so,  because  the  very  desertion  on  the  part  of  his  allies,  which  hastened  his  fall, 
could  have  had  no  other  cause  but  the  deep  wounds  he  had  inflicted  by  his  despotic 
pride,  a'ld  his  acts  of  injustice.  He  was  himself  the  original  author  of  his  misfortunes, 
by  outraging  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  elevation.  It  was  his  own  hands  that 
consummated  his  ruin  ;  he  was,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  term,  a  political  suicide,  and 
so  much  the  more  guilty,  that  he  did  not  dispose  of  himself  alone,  but  of  France  at  the 
same  time. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  OBSERVATIONS    ON   NAPOLEON'S    RUS- 
SIAN CAMPAIGN,  BY  AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER  OF  RANK. 
Having  examined  into  the  probabilities  of  Segur's   allpgation,  that  Buonaparte  enter 
taineii  tliou'jhts  of  taking  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Wilepsk,  the  military  commentator 
oroceeds  as  follows  : — 

"The  Russian  army  at  Smolensk,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  French  army  was 
dispersed  in  cantonments  between  the  rivers  Dwinaand  Dniester,  moved,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  towards  Rudnei,  in  order  to  beat  up  their  quarters.  They  succeeded  in  surprising 
those  cf  Sebastiani,  and  did  him  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  an  attack  upon  Jukowo.     In 


The  invasion  of  Pomerania. 
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the  rneantinie  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  alarmed  by  a  movemejit  made  by  the  Viceroy  about 
Sour.ij,  on  the  Dwina ;  and  he  connlermanded  the  original  plan  of  operations,  with  a 
Tiew  to  extend  his  right  flank;  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  the  Russian  army  m:ide 
various  false  moviMiienls,  and  was  in  a  considerable  de;5ree  of  confusion.  Wheliiur  Na- 
poleon's plan  was  founded  upon  the  march  of  the  Russian  army  from  Smolensk,  as  sup- 
posed by  Segur,  or  upon  their  position  at  Smolensk,  in  the  first  days  of  August,  he  carrjod 
it  into  execution,  notwithstanding  that  m  irch. 

"  .'\ccordinglv,  he  broke  up  his  cantonments  upon  the  Dwina  on  the  lOtli  of  August, 
and  marched  his  army  by  ditferent  columns  by  corps  across  the  front  of  the  Russian 
army,  from  these  cantonments  to  Rassassm.  upon  the  Dnieper.  The  false  movements 
made  bv  the  Russian  armv  from  the  7th  to  the  lilh  of  August,  prevented  their  obtaining 
ewly  knowledge  of  this  inarch,  and  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tfege  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  iniscal- 
culatetl  movements  made  by  the  Russian  army. 

"  Being  arrived  at  Rassassna,  where  he  was  joined  by  Davoust,  with  three  divisions  of 
the  first  corps,  he  crossed    the  Dnieper  on  the    11th.     The   corps  of  Poniatowsky  and 
Junot  were  at  the  same  time  moving  upon  Smolensk  direct  from  Alohilow. 
"  Napoleon  moved  forward  upon  Smolensk. 

'•  The  garrison  of  that  place,  a  division  of  infantry  under  General  Newcrofskoi,  had 
come  out  as  far  as  Krasn»i,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  French  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  Dnieper,  supposed  to  be  advancing  along  the  Dnieper  fromOrcha.  lilurat  attacked 
this  body  of  troops  with  all  his  cavalry  ;  but  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  Smolensk, 
although  repeatedly  charged  in  their  retreat.  These  charges  were  of  little  avail,  how- 
ever ;  and  this  operation  affords  another  instance  of  the  security  with  which  good  infan- 
try can  stand  the  attack  of  cavalry.  This  division  of  about  COOO  infantry  had  no  artificial 
defence,  excepting  two  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of  which  they  certainly 
availed  themselves.  But  the  use  made  even  of  this  defence  shows  how  small  an  obstacle 
will  impede  and  check  the  operations  of  the  cavalry. 

"  It  would  probably  have  been  more  advisable  if  Murat,  knowing  of  the  movement  of 
Poniatowsky  and  Junot  directed  from  Mohilow  upon  Smolensk,  had  not  pushed  this  body 
of  troops  too  hard.  They  must  have  been  induced  to  delay  on  their  retreat,  in  order 
effectually  to  reconnoitre  their  enemy.  The  fort  would  undoubtedly  in  that  case  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Poniatowsky. 

"On  the  17th  of  .\ugust.  Napoleon  assembled  the  whole  of  the  operating  army  before 
Smolensk,  on  the  left  of  the  Dnieper.     It  consisted  as  follows  : — 

The  cavalry,  under  Murat, 40.000 

Guards, 47,000 

First  Corps,         .     Davoust, 72.000 

Third  Corps,        .     Ney 39,000 

FourthCorps,      .     the  Viceroy, 4."),000 

*  Fifth  Corps,         .     Poniatowsky, 3G,000 

Eighth  Corps,      .     Junot, 18,000 

297,000 

'•  These  corps  had,  about  six  weeks  before,  entered  the  country  with  the  numbers 
above  stated  ;  they  hnd  had  no  military  affair  to  occasion  loss  ;  yet  Se^ur  says,  they 
were  now  reckoned  at  185,000.  The  returns  of  the  3d  August  are  stated  to  have  given 
the  last  numbers  only. 

"  The  to»vn  had  been  attacked  on  the  16th,  first,  by  a  battalion, — secondly,  by  a  divis- 
ion of  the  third  corps — which  troops  were  repulsed.  In  the  mean  time.  Bagration  moved 
upon  Katani,  upon  the  Dnieper,  havinj  heard  of  Napoleon's  movement  from  the  Dwina ; 
and  Barclay  de  Tolly  having  authorized  the  resumption  of  the  plan  of  operations  in  pur- 
nuance  of  which  the  Russian  army  had  broken  up  from  Smolensk,  on  the  17tli.  He 
moved  thence  on  the  16th,  along  the  right  of  the  Dnieper,  back  upon  Smolensk,  and  im- 
mediately reinforced  the  garrison.  He  was  fnllDwed  that  nijjht  by  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
who  relieved  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Bagration,  which  were  in  the  town  ;  ana 
t)ie  whole  Russian  army  was  collected  at  Smolensk,  on  the  right  of  the  Dnieper. 

"  Bagration  moved  during  the  same  night  with  his  army  on  the  road  to  Moscow. 
Barclay  remained  in  support  of  the  troops  in  Smolensk. 

"  Napoleon,  after  waiting  till  two  o'clock,  in  expectation  that  Barclay  would  cross  the 
Dnieper,  and  move  out  of  Smolensk,  to  ficht  a  ecneral  battle,  attacked  the  town  on  the 
17th  with  his  whole  army,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  in  the  evening',  the  Russian 
troops  recovered  possession  of  all  the  outposts,  liarclay ,  however,  withdrew  the  garrison 
:n  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  destroyed  the  hridses  of  communication  between  the  French 
and  the  town.  The  enemy  crossed  the  Dnieperbv  fords,  and  obtained  for  a  moment  pos- 
session of  the  fauxbourg  called  Petersburg,  on  the  riahl  of  that  river,  but  were  driven 
back.  The  Russian  army,  after  remaining  all  day  nn  the  riffht  of  the  river  opposite  Smo- 
lensk, retired  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ;  and  the  French  that  night  repaired  the  bridge* 
on  the  Dnieper. 

"  Before  I  proceed  farther  with  the  narrative,  it  is  necessarv  to  consider  a  lilllc  this 
movement  of  Napoleon,  which  is  ereativ  admired  bv  all  the  writers  on  the  subject. 

"  When  this  movement  was  undertaken,  the  communication  of  the  armv  ww  neccesa- 
rily  removed  altogether  from  tlie  Dwin*.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  Wilna  u^)on  Wi 
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tepsk,  it  proceeded  from  Wilna  upon  Minsk,  where  a  great  magazine  was  formed,  and 
thence  across  the  Beresina,  upon  Orcha  on  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  upon  Smolensk. 
The  consequences  of  this  alteration  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  consider 
of  the  retreat. 

"  It  is  obvious,  that  the  position  of  the  great  magazine  at  Minsk  threw  the  communica. 
tions  of  the  army  necessarily  upon  the  Beresina,  and  eventually  within  the  intiuence  of 
the  operations  of  the  Russian  armies  from  the  southward.  Napoleon's  objects  by  the 
movement  might  have  been  three  :  First,  to  force  the  Piussians  to  a  general  battle  ; 
secondly,  to  obtain  possession  of  Smolensk,  without  the  loss  or  the  delay  of  a  siege  ; 
thirdly,  to  endeavour  again  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  arm}',  upon 
their  communications  with  Moscow,  and  with  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire.  This  movement  is  much  admired,  and  extolled  by  the  Russian  as  well  as  the 
F'rench  writers  upon  this  war ;  yet  if  it  is  tried  by  the  only  tests  of  any  military  movement 
— its  objects  compared  with  its  risks  and  difficulties,  and  its  success  compared  with  the 
same  risks  and  dilficulties,  and  with  the  probable  hazards  and  the  probably  successful 
result  of  other  movements  to  attain  the  same  objects, — it  will  be  found  to  have  failed 
completely. 

"  The  risk  has  been  stated  to  consist,  first,  in  the  march  of  the  different  corps  from 
their  cantonments,  on  the  Dwina.  to  R.assassna,  on  the  Dnieper,  across  the  front  of  the 
Russian  army,  without  the  protection  of  a  body  of  troops  formed  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 
next,  in  the  hazard  incurred  in  removing  the  communication  of  the  army  from  Witepsk 
to  Minsk.     This  will  be  discussed  presently. 

"  In  respect  of  the  first  object, — that  of  bringing  the  Russian  army  to  a  general  battle, 
— it  must  be  obvious  to  everybody,  that  the  fort  of  Smolensk  and  the  Dnieper  river  were 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Russian  army  when  his  movement  was  completed.  Although, 
therefore,  the  armies  were  not  only  in  sight,  but  within  musket-shot  of  each  other,  it 
was  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  bring  the  energy  to  an  action  on  that  ground  without  his 
consent ;  and  as  the  ground  would  not  have  hr'c-n  aiivantageous  to  the  Russian  army,  and 
an  unsuncessi'ul,  or  even  a  doubtful  result,  cou;  i  r;ot  have  saved  Smolensk,  and  there  was 
no  object  sufficiently  important  to  induce  I'uc  P.ussian  general  to  incur  tlie  risk  of  an  un- 
successful result  of  a  general  action,  it  was  not  very  probable  he  would  move  into  the 
trap  which  Segur  describes  as  laid  for  him. 

"  Neither  was  it  likely  that  Napoleon  v.'ouid  take  Smolensk  by  any  assault  which  this 
movement  might  enable  him  to  make  upon  that  place.  He  had  no  heavy  artillery,  and  he 
tried  in  vain  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  first,  by  a  battalion,  then,  by  a  division,  and  last- 
ly, bv  the  whole  army.  He  obtiiined  possession  of  Smolensk  at  last,  only  because  the 
Russian  general  had  made  no  previous  arrangements  for  occupying  the  place;  and  be- 
cause Barclay  knew  that,  if  he  left  a  garrison  there  unprovided,  it  must  fall  into  Napo- 
leon's hands  a  few  diys  sooner  or  later.  The  Russian  general  then  thought  proper  to 
evacuate  the  place  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  position  of  Napoleon  on  the  left  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  his  attempts  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  the  Russian  general  would  have 
kept  the  possession,  if  he  could  have  either  maintained  the  position  of  his  own  army  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  could  have  supplied  the  place  adequately  before  he  retired  from  it. 

"The  possession  of  the  place  depended,  then,  on  the  position  of  the  Russian  army; 
and  what  follows  will  show,  that  other  measures  and  movements  than  those  adopted  were 
better  calculated  to  dislodge  the  Russian  army  from  Smolensk. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Smolensk,  he  had  gained  six 
marches  upon  his  enemy.  If  Naprdcon,  when  he  crossed  tlie  Dnieper  at  Rassassna,  had 
masked  Smolensk,  and  inarched  direct  upon  any  point  of  the  Dnieper  above  that  place, 
he  could  have  posted  himself  with  the  whole  army  upon  the  communications  of  his  ene- 
my with  Moscow  ;  and  his  enemy  could  scarcely  have  attempted  to  pass  across  his  front, 
to  seek  the  road  bv  Kalouga.  Barclay  must  have  gone  to  the  northward,  evacuating  or 
leaving  Smolensk  to  its  fate,  and  Napoleon  might  have  continued  his  march  upon  Mos- 
cow, keeping  his  position  constantly  between  his  enemy  and  his  communications  with 
that  city,  and  with  the  southern  provinces.  The  fate  of  Smolensk  could  not  have  been 
doubtlul. 

"  Here,  then,  a  different  mode,  even  upon  the  same  plan  of  mameuvring,  would  have 
produced  two  of  the  three  objects  which  Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  by 
these  movements.  But  these  were  not  the  only  movements  in  his  power  at  that  time. 
The  Viceroy  is  stated  to  have  been  at  Sonraj  and  Velij.  If,  instead  of  moving  by  his 
right.  Napoleon  had  moved  by  his  left,  and  hrmiijlit  the  first,  fifth,  and  eighth  corps  from 
the  Dnieper  to  form  the  reserve  ;  and  had  marclied  from  Souraj  upon  any  point  of  the 
Upper  Dnieper,  he  would  equally  have  put  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  enemy,  and  in  a  po- 
sition 111  art  upon  his  communications.  He  would  have  effected  this  object  with  greater 
certainty,  if  he  had  ventured  to  move  the  first,  and  the  fifth  and  eighth  corps  through  tne 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Dnieper.  And  in  this  last  movement  there  would  have  been 
no  great  risk,  first,  because  Napoleon's  manoeuvres  upon  the  Dwina  would  have  attracted 
all  the  enemy's  attention;  secondly,  because  these  corps  would  all  have  parsed  S-mo- 
lensk,  before  the  Russian  generals  could  have  known  of  their  movement,  in  like  manner 
as  Napoleon  passed  the  Dnieper  and  arrived  at  Smolensk  without  their  knowledge.  By 
either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding.  Napoleon  would  have  cut  off  his  enemy  trom  theii 
tominunications,  would  have  obliged  them  to  fight  a  battVc  to  regain  these  communicj 
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tioDS,  and  in  all  probability  Smolensk  would  have  Tallen  intohio  hands  without  loss,  with 
Its  buildings  entire — an  object  of  the  last  consequence  in  the  event  of  the  canip;vign. 

"  Either  of  these  last  modes  of  effecting  the   object  would   have  been  shorter  by  twe 
marches  than  the  muvenieot  of  the  whole  army  upon  Kassassna." 


NO.  VIII. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1815. 
Volume  11.  page  330. 

BY  CAPT.  JOHN  W.  PRINGLE,  OK  THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 

The  following  observations  were  hastily  made,  at  a  time  when  much  public  interest 
was  excited  bv  the  various  accounts  of  the  Campaii;n  of  181.5,  edit6d  by  several  indi- 
viduals, all  claiming  the  peculiar  distinction  of  having  been  dictated  by  Napoleon, 
or  written  under  his  immediate  direction.  With  some  slight  exceptions,  and  occasion- 
al anecdotes,  they  nearly  correspond,  as  far  as  relates  to  tiie  military  details.*  The  9lh 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  published  by  O'Meara,  is  perhaps  the  original  from 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  other  productions  are  derived-  It  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  composed  by  Buonaparte. 

These  works  have  had  one  particular  object, — the  defence  of  an  unfortunate  and  a 
great  man.  The  individual,  however,  is  always  held  up  to  view  ;  the  actions  are  softened 
or  strengthened  to  suit  this  purpose,  and  in  the  extension  of  this  design,  the  reputation  of 
his  own  officers,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  facts,  are  occasionally  sacrificed.  The  mili- 
tary features  of  the  campaign  have  remained  unanswered  ;  whilst  the  wounded  honour 
and  fame  of  his  generals  lia\e  called  for  some  counter-statements,  which  throw  curious 
light  on  the  whole  campaign,  and  on  the  machinery  of  a  system  which  so  long  alarmed 
the  world.     These  last  are  little  known  in  Britain. 

Whoever  has  perused  the  mass  of  military  works  by  French  officers,  most  of  them  ably 
written,  and  many  artfully  composed,  must  feel  how  much  they  tend  to  encourage  a  pe- 
culiar feeling  of  national  superiority  in  young  minds,  in  a  country  where  only  their  own 
military  works  are  read.  In  these  works  they  never  find  a  French  army  beaten  in  the 
field  without  some  plausible  reason  ;  or,  as  Las  Cases  terms  it,t  "  a  foncurrence  of  un- 
heard-of fatalities,"  to  account  for  it.  Upon  the  minds  of  young  soldiers,  this  has  an  «f- 
feci  of  the  most  powerful  description. 

Great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  these  various  works,  to  meet  the  accusations 
of  military  men  resnectinj  the  disposition  and  employment  ofthe  French  army.  Where 
a  fault  is  admitted,  the  error  is  at  least  transferred  from  Buonaparte  to  the  incapacity  or 
remissness  of  his  generals.  The  talents  and  honour  of  the  British  commanders  a.'e  rated 
at  a  low  state  ;  their  success  attributed  more  to  chance  than  to  military  skill,  and  the 
•  important  result  of  the  battle,  less  to  the  courage  ofthe  British  troops,  than  to  the  op- 
portune arrival  of  the  Prussians,  who  they  allege  to  have  saved  the  British  army  from  de- 
struction. What  are  now  termed  liberal  ideas,  seem  to  have  made  it  a  fashion  to  assert, 
and  give  credence  to  these  accounts  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with 
Englishmen  who  doubt  the  glory  and  success  of  their  countrymen  on  that  eventful  day. 
A  wounded  spirit  of  faction  has  contributed  to  this  feeling,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  its 
own  gratification,  and  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  endeavoured  to  throw  a  doubt  over 
the  military  achievements  of  our  countrymen,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  any  faults  or  failures, 
palliating,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  their  enemies,  and  often  giving  that  implicit  belief 
to  the  garbled  accounts  of  the  French,  which  they  deny  to  the  simple  and  manly  despatch 
of  a  British  General. 

There  docs  appear  in  this  a  decay  of  that  national  feeling,  and  je.alousy  of  our  coun- 
try's honour,  the  main  spring  of  all  great  actions,  which  other  nations,  our  rivals,  cliirg 
to  with  renewed  ardour.  No  man  could  persuade  a  P'renchman  that  it  was  British  val- 
our which  has  conquered  in  almost  every  battle,  from  Cressy  down  to  Waterloo  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  that  national  pride,  so  honourable  to  the  French  name,  which 
could  make  their  unfortunate  emigrants  even  forget  for  a  while  their  own  distresses,  in 
the  glory  which  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Republicans  at  that  Revolution,  which  drove 
them  from  their  homes. 

The  British  works  on  the  campaiun,  with  one  exception, t  are  incomplete  productions, 
written  by  persons  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  and  hastily  composed  of  rude  ma. 
terials,  collected  from  imperfect  sources.^ 

*  Liv.  ix,  Memoirea  Ili^turiquea  do  Napoleon.  London,  Sir  R.  Philips,  18*20. — Monlliolon,  Me- 
muircit  de  Napoleon.  Coiliutn,  London,  1803. — Las  Cases  ;  I^onilon,  2  •.•oN.— -Goiirgainl,  War  of  1815. 
Londiin,  1824. — Many  passages  in  these  works  will  he  found  qiiile  parallel  ;  for  inBtorcf,  Monlholon, 
vol  ii.  p.  2T2 — -289,  with  Liv.  ix.  p.  43.  Gionchy,  page  4,  desi^nnies  these  works  from  St.  Helena,  oa 
containing,  "  des  instructions  et  des  ordres  supposes  ;  des  motivenients  iniaginaires,"  &.c.;  also,  "  del 
assertions  erronnees,  des  hvpothtses  faites  apres  coup  ;"  sefi  also  p.  26.  P. 22,  He  says,  with  justice, 
9f  these  authors  -,  "  Ues  imlividus  ()ui  sc  pcrsuadenl  que  I'aureole  de  gloire  d'un  grand  hiimmc,  en  le« 
fccluirant  un  moment,  les  a  transforme  en  d'irrecusables  autorites,  ct  ne  voyant  pas  qii'un  eclai  d'om- 
nrunt  qui  ne  se  reflcchit  sur  uncun  fait  d'armcs  ronnus,  sur  annuns  services  emincns,  ne  scrt  qu'a 
aiieuK  faire  re^sorur  la  prcsomplucuse  imperitie  des  jugcmonts  qu'ils  prononcent." 
t  Vol   ii.  p.  I.S.  »  Batty 

(The  best  account  of  the  campaign   ig  oy  kn  anonymoua  author,  C.  de  W.,  published  at  Stutgard 
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Whoever  has  endeavoured  to  analyze  the  account  of  modern  actions,  and  to  separate 
in  them  what  can  be  proved  to  be  facts,  frtmi  what  is  alHrmed  to  be  so,  or  to  compare  the 
private  acc.iunts  (too  often  indiscreetly  published,)  with  the  official  documents,  and  the 
information  pri  cured  from  proper  sources,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  these  home- 
made accounts  of  this  campaign,  fulsome  praises  lavished  on  individuals  and  regiments  ;* 
tales  of  charges,  which  one  would  imagine  must  have  annihilated  whole  corps,  and  yet 
find  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded  in  a  whole  regiment.! 

Our  officers,  whatever  their  corps  may  be,  should  be  above  the  idea  of  vain  boasting  or 
exaggeration.  It  is  much  that  we  can  claim,  during  a  long  period  of  eight  years,  the 
praise  of  having  successfully  contended  with  troops  of  the  first  military  power  in  Eu- 
rope ;  while  our  soldiers  have  disputed  the  palm  of  valour  ;  and  our  otficers,  with  less 
trumpeted  claims  than  their  boasted  Marshals,  have  shown  as  great  military  skill ;  and 
our  armies,  in  the  oioment  of  victory,  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  moderation,  not  frequent- 
ly evinced  by  their  antagonists. 

In  the  following  observations,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  new  matter  can  be  given  on 
a  subject  already  so  much  discussed  ;  still  some  facts  and  considerations  are  treated  of, 
which  have  not  been  perhaps  fully  or  fairly  appreciated.  Many  charges  of  blame  have 
been  brought  forward  against  the  generals  of  the  allied  forces;  and  superior  talent  in 
profiting  by  their  mistakes,  has  been  attributed  to  their  opponents,  which  might  well  be 
accounted  for,  as  arising  from  the  situations  in  which,  they  were  relatively  pkiced.  In 
order  to  judge,  for  instance,  of  the  credit  given  to  Napoleon,  of  having  surpri-sed  their 
armies  in  their  cantonments,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  state  of  both  countries, 
(France  and  Belgium,)  and  the  objects,  besides  the  mere  watching  of  the  frontiers,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  allied  commanders  was  necessarily  directed  previous  to  the 
commencement  ofthewar,  and  whilst  it  may  be  supposed  as  still  in  some  measure 
doubtful. 

France,  as  is  well  known,  is,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  studded  with  fortresses,  Belgi- 
um,  on  the  contrary,  is  now  defenceless.  The  numerous  fortresses  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, s(5  celebrated  in  our  former  wars,  had  been  dismantled  in  the  reign  of  f^e  Emperor 
Joseph  ;  and  tiieir  destruction  completed  by  the  French  when  they  got  possession  of  the 
country  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  17i)-i,  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Nieu- 
port,  which  they  had  kept  up  on  account  of  their  marine  importance.  These  circum- 
stances placed  the  two  parties  in  very  different  siluations  both  for  security,  and  for  facil 
ity  of  preparing  and  carrying  into  execution  the  measures  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

The  French  had  maintained  tneir  own  celebrated  triple  line  of  fortresses  ;  extending', 
on  that  part  of  the  frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  Philipville,  and  which  had  been  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  during  the  war  in  the  preceding  year:[ — these  gave  every  facility  for  the 
concentration  and  formation  of  troops — for  affording  a  supply  of  artillery,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  taking  the  field,  and  for  concealing  their  movements — particularly  from  the 
French  organization  of  their  national  guards,  which  enabled  the  latter  immediately  to 
take  the  garrison  duties,  or  relieve  and  occupy  the  outposts  along  the  frontiers — such 
was  the  relative  situation  of  the  frontiers  at  the  period  of  Napoleon's  return  from  F.lba. 

The  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  which 
commanded  the  sluices  and  inundation  of  the  country,  had  indeed  already  been  evident; 
and  decided  upon  whilst  Napoleon  was  yet  in  Elba.  A  committee  of  British  engineers 
had  been  employed  in  exair.ining  the  country  for  (hat  purpose,  but  only  the  general  plans 
and  reports  had  been  prepared,  when  Buonaparte's  sudden  return  and  rapid  advance  upon 
Paris,  and  the  probabilitv  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  war,  called  for  expeditious  and  im- 
mediate means  of  defence.  Tiic  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  the  13th 
March,  reached  Paris  on  the  same  day  he  arrived  there,  which  must  have  convinced  him 
he  would  not  be  allowed  quietly  to  repossess  his  throne. 

It  may  be  well  sujjposed,  that  the  general  impression  in  Belgium  was,  that  he  would 
lose  no  time  to  endeavour  to  regain  a  country  which  he  considered  as  almost  part  of 
France  ;  important  to  him  from  the  resources  it  would  have  afforded,  and  perhaps  still 
more  so,  as  it  would  deprive  his  enemies  of  so  convenient  a  base  of  operations,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  means  for  attacking  France.  The  discontent  in  Belgium,  and  the 
Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  also  amongst  the  Saxon  troops  who  had  served  in  his 
army,  was  known. §  The  mutinous  spirit  of  these  troops  appeared  to  be  in  c«ncert 
with  the  movements  of  the  French  forces  on  the  frontiers;  so  much  so,  that  they  were 
disarmed  and  sent  to  the  rear.||  In  the  former,  the  discontent  was  particularly  favoured 
by  the  number  of  French  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  discharged  as  aliens  from 
the  French  army,  in  which  they  had  served  nearly  since  the  Revolution,  and  now  gave 

1817,  and  is  attritjuted  to  Baron  Muffling.  It  doea  honour  to  its  illu5tri«ns  author,  from  its  candour  and 
nianlinuss,  tliough  he  nalurallv  wishes  to  give  more  etTect  to  tlie  Prussian  attack  on  the  Ifi'th,  than  «ai 
»ctiially  the  case  ;  that  is,  he  hiiiigs  lliem  into  action,  with  their  whole  force,  considerably  too  early 
in  the  diiy. 

*  It  is  well  remarked,  in  liv.  ix  p.  15(1.—"  Ces  details  en  appartient  plus  k  I'histoire  dc  chaque  regi- 
ment qu'i  I'histoire  geiieralo  de  la  tiiitiiille." 

■f  Rogiiiiit,  p.  147,  speaking  ofcharges,  nays, — "  S'ils  marchent,  JL  la  haionette,  ce  n'est  qn'un  fiimil- 
Ucri- d'altaqno  ;  ils  no  la  eroisent  jamais  iivcc  cette  d'un  eniiemi  qu'ils  craignent  d'ahorder,  parce 
•ju'iUse  senlenl  sans  dofonoe  centre  ses  coups,  et  I'un  de  deux  partis  prend  la  fuite  avantd'en  vciiiraux 
«ains." — Such  is  the  caso  ia  all  charges. 

J  Liv.  ix.r.3t>.  $  Liv.  ix.  p.  58— 61  1|  Muffling,  p.  5. 
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themselves  little  c-ue  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments  and  attachments.  Tlic  fli}»ht  o 
Louis  from  Lisle,  through  Flanders,  adiled  to  this  feeling  in  Helgiuui— such  appciired  to 
be  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  force  the  British  had  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  resist  an  in 
vasion,  amounted  only  to  fi  or  7tXX)  tnen,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  'i'hoinas  (iraliam,  con- 
eisting  chietlv  ofseco'nd  battalions,  hastily  collected,  a  great  portion  of  our  best  troops 
not  havin2  vet  returned  from  .Xmerica.  There  were  also  in  Belgium  the  tioriiian  Le- 
gion, tojietlier  with  8  to  lO.fXK)  men  of  the  new  Hanoverian  levies.  The  organization  oi 
Ihe  Belizian  troops  had  been  just  commenced;  so  that  the  force  of  the  I'rince  of  Orange 
alight  amount  to  about  '20.000  men. 

The  Prussian  General  Kleist,  who  commanded  on  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  had  30,000 
men,  afterwards  augmented  to  50,000,  whicn,  however,  included  the  Saxons." 

'J'liese  generals  had  immediately  agreed  to  act  in  concert  5  but  from  what  we  have 
mentioned,  had  Napoleon  concentrated  3(5,000  men  at  Lisle  on  the  1st  .April,  which  he 
says  was  possible  for  him  to  have  done,t  and  advanced  into  Belgium,  it  is  certain!} 
probable  he  might  have  obtained  the  most  important  results  ;  for  the  Frince  of  Orange;, 
who  had  united  his  troops  at  .\tli,  Mons,  and  Tournay,  was  not  strong  enough  to  have 
covered  Brussels,  and  must  have  either  fallen  back  on  Antwerp,  or  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Prussian  General  Kleist.  The  intelligence  of  Napoleon  having  landed  at 
Cannes  on  the  1st  March,  reached  Brussels  on  thetlth.  Preparations  were  immediately 
ir.ade  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  British  troops  under  General  Clinton  coii- 
centr.i*d,  with  their  allies,  near  Ath,  Mons,  and  Tourniy ;  and  these  places,  wiih  Ypr<;B 
(ihent,  Oudeiiarde,  were  ordered  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence  consistently  with  the 
exigence  of  the  moment.  To  effect  this,  every  use  was  made  of  what  remained  of  the 
old  fortifications.  New  works  were  added,  and  bv  taking  advantage  of  the  great  system 
of  defei.ce  in  that  country,  which  is  generally  under  the  level  of  some  canal,  or  the  sea, 
and  consequently  capable  of  being  inundated.  The  sluices  which  commanded  the  in- 
undations were  covered  bv  strong  redoubts. 

The  inundation  of  the  country  near  the  sea,  admits  of  being  made  in  two  w.ays.  The 
canals  or  rivers  are  drains  for  the  fresh  water  of  the  country  to  the  sea.  The  sluice-gates 
are  opened  for  its  egress  at  low  water,  and  shut  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  salt-water 
at  the  return  of  the  tide.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  could  have  laid  the  country 
under  water,  and  so  covered  their  fortresses  on  two  or  three  sides,  which  woulu  prevent 
the  necessity  of  their  having  large  garrisons  to  tleftind  them. J  But  salt-water  inundation 
ruins  the  soil  for  several  years,  and  it  was  determined  only  to  employ  it  as  a  last  re- 
source ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  sluice-gales  were  merely  kept  shut  to  prevent  ihe 
egress  of  the  fresh-water,  which  in  that  wet  season  soon  accumulated)  and  the  fresh- 
water inundation  only  destroyed  the  crops  of  one  season. 

.\bout  "2i),000  labourers,  called  in  by  requisitions  on  the  country,  were  daily  employed 
on  the  works,  in  addition  to  the  working  parties  furnished  by  the  troops.  The  necessary 
artillery  and  stores  were  supplied  from  Kngland  and  Holland.  Troops  arrived  daily, 
and  were  immediately  moved  to  the  frontiers,  where  from  the  movements  that  wer(? 
constantly  taking  place,  it  is  probable  that  exajToriteu  accounts  were  transmitted  to  the 
enemy.  By  these  vigorous  and  prompt  measures,  confidence  became  restored — the 
panic  amongst  the  people  of  Belgium  was  removed — they  saw  that  their  country  was 
not  to  be  given  up  without  a  severe  struggle — it  fixed  the  wavering,  and  silenced  the 
disaffected.  In  less  than  a  month,  most  of  the  frontier  places  were  safe  from  a  coup-de- 
main. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  arrived  at  Brussels  from  Vienna,  early  in  April,  and  im- 
mediately inspected  the  frontier  and  the  fortresses;  after  which,  he  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
operations  with  the  Prussians,  by  which  tiiey  concentrated  their  troops  along  the  Saiiibre 
and  Weuse,  occupying  Charleroi,  Namnr,  and  Liege,  so  as  to  be  in  communication  with 
his  left.  The  Prussians  had  repaired  the  works  round  Cologne,  which  assured  their 
communications  with  Prussia,  and  gave  them  a  tete-de-pont  on  tlie  Rhine.  The  small 
fortress  of  Juliers  aiforded  them  the  command  of  the  Roer  on  the  same  line,  and  they 
held  Macslricht  on  the  Lower  Mouse.  It  was  important  to  occupy  Liege  and  Namur, 
though  their  fortifications  had  been  destroyed.  They  afforded  a  facility  to  act  rapidly  on 
either  sule  of  the  Meuse.  and  a  choice  of  the  strong  positions  along  the  banks  of  that 
river.  *I'he  disaffection  in  the  provinces  on  the  lUiiiie,  which  had  been  recently  added 
to  Prussia,  was  considered  even  greater  than  in  Belgium.  The  fortress  of  Luxembourg 
was  the  ureal  key  which  Prussia  possessed  for  their  presfirvation ;  and  her  interest  would 
have  led  her  to  make  that  her  depot  and  base  of  operations,  for  the  invasion  of  France; 
but  i)esides  being  so  far  distant  from  [{russels,  that  armies  occupying  such  distai.t  point<< 
could  not  act  in  concert,  the  roads  ill  that  part  of  Ihe  country,  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Moselle,  were  in  a  slate  almost  impracticable  for  artillery,  and  for  the  general  coti>- 
munic.ition  of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads  and  communicat.r.n  In  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne  are  good,  the  town  itself  could  be  iml  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  have 
become  the  best  and  safest  line  of  com.nunicatioii.  P.eference  to  the  map  will  elucidite 
these  observations,  and  show  that  the  cantrnmetits  of  the  Prussians,  alone  the  Sambre 
«nd  Meuse,  enabled  them  to  act  in  concert   with  our  army  ;  to  cover  their  line  of  com- 

•  Ihiil.     1—3.  t  Miinflioli.n,  vol.  ii.  p.  2fl).     I.iv.  It.  p.  r>;i. 

1 1 1  c  salt-watci  iaaoUatioo  coui4  be  raiisd  al  Glient,  iu  aj  to  plaM  llio  Great  S-iuuro  five  fojt  undgi 
»minr 
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munica'ion  with  Prussia  ;  and  to  move  rapidly  into  the  provinces  of  the  Moselle,  in  ilkS 
event  of  the  enemy  advancing  from  Melz.* 

The  Russians  were  to  have  come  into  the  line  at  Mayence,  but  they  did  not  reach  the 
Rhine  until  June,  and  then  only  the  first  corps  ;  so  that,  for  the  present,  a  gap  existed 
from  the  Prussian   left  at  Dinant,  to  the  Austro-Bavarian  right  at  Manheim. 

It  was  an  important  object  to  cover  Brussels  ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  city 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  centre  to  a  large  portion  of  the  French  frontier,  extending  a'jout  sev- 
enty miles  from  the  Lys  to  the  Mouse,  viz.  from  Menin  to  Philipville  or  Givet ;  that  it 
is  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  these  extreme  points  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
the  entry  from  France  by  Tournay,  Mons,  and  Charleroi  :  and  also  to  prevent  Ghent, 
a  very  important  place,  from  being  attacked  from  Lisle.  The  protection  of  all  these  dis- 
tant points,  with  the  ditficulty  of  subsisting  troops,  particularly  cavalry  and  artillery,  are 
sufficient  causes  to  explain  why  the  armies  were  not  more  united  in  their  c  intonments.t 
Buonaparte  appears  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  occupation  of  Brussels,  as 
appears  by  the  bulletins,  found  ready  printed  in  his  baggage,  which  was  captured.  It 
was  therefore  of  much  importance  in  every  point  of  view,  to  prevent  even  a  temporary 
occupation  of  this  city,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  risking  an  action  in  front  of  it. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  had  also  separate  views  in  preserving 
their  lines  of  operation, — the  one  by  Cologna,  with  Prussia;  the  other  with  F,ngland,by 
Brussels,  which  neither  were  disposed  willingly  to  abandon.  This  probably  may  have 
been  the  cause  why  Quatre  Br-s  and  Ligny  were  chosen  as  positions  covering  both. 

It  is  evident,  that  an  army  placed  in  cantonments,  so  as  to  meet  all  these  objects,  could 
only  be  concentrated  in  a  position  covering  the  city,  by  the  troops  in  advance  being  able 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  so  as  to  afTord  time  l"or  tliat  concentration,  which  was  cer- 
tainly accomplished.  The  |)ositions  on  the  different  ronds  of  approach  f'-om  the  French 
frontier  had  been  attentively  reconnoitred;  that  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  cr  Waterloo,  very 
particularly  ;  and  no  precaution  appears  to  have  been  omitted,  by  which  an  offensive 
inovenient  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  encountered. 

Some  movements  were  observed  on  the  French  frontier,  between  Lisle  and  Berguer, 
as  if  preparing  for  ofTonsive  operations,  about  the  end  of  .March,  at  which  period  the 
troops  cantoned  nearMenin,  had  orders,  after  making  due  resistance,  and  destroying  the 
bridge  on  the  Leys,  to  fall  back  on  Courtrai,  their  point  of  assembling;  and  then,  after 
such  a  resistance  as  would  not  compromise  their  safety  in  retreat,  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  give  time  for  the  troops  to  assemble. 
They  were  to  retire  on  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  opening  the  sluices,  and  extending  the  in- 
undation. About  the  beginning  of  May  similar  movements  were  also  observed,  but  less 
was  then  to  be  apprehended  since,  by  the  advanced  state  o<"the  works  at  Tournay,  the 
t(jle-de-pont  at  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  we  then  commanded  the  Scheldt,  and  could  have 
assumed  the  offensive. 

Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  f\\'.e  to  Napoleon,  for  the  mode  in  which  he  concealed  his 
movements,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  concentrated  his  army.  The  forced  march- 
es he  was  obliged  to  make,  appear,  however,  to  have  paralyzed  his  subsequent  move- 
ments, from  the  fatigue  his  troops  underwent.  The  numerous  P'rench  fortresses  favour- 
ed Ills  plans  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  affording  hun  the  means  of  employing  the  garrison 
and  national  guards  to  occupy  the  advanced  posts  along  the  frontier, t  and  opportunity 
afterwards  to  make  demonstrations  ac.rcss  the  frontiers  near  Lisle,  whilst  he  assembled 
his  army  on  the  Sainbre.  They  v/ere  also  somewhat  favoured  by  the  circumstance,  that 
hostilities  were  not  actually  commenced,  -.vhich  prevented  our  advanced  posts  (even  if 
they  suspected  a  change  in  the  troops  opposed  to  them,)  from  obliging  the  enemy  to 
show  himself,  or,  by  bringing  on  a  skirmish,  to  obtain  from  prisoners  intelligence  of 
their  movements.  Ho  had  another  advantage  of  powerful  consequence.  The  ar-iiy  he 
commanded  were  mostly  old  soldiers  of  the  same  nation,  under  a  single  chief  The  al- 
lied armies  were  composed  (>f  ditferent  nations,  a  great  portion  young  levies,  and  under 
two  generals,  each  of  such  reputation,  as  not  likely  to  yield  great  d(>ference  to  the  othcr.^ 

On  the  night  of  the  14tl.  June,  the  French  armv  bivouacked  in  three  divisions,  as  near 
the  frontier  as  possible,  without  being  observed  by  the  Prussians  ;  the  left  at  Ham-sur- 
heure,  the  centre  at  Beaumont,  where  the  head-quarters  were  established,  and  the  right 
at  Philipville. ]| 

*  SucI),  however,  couIJ  only  bo  a  desultory  attack,  for  the  Chmi.iseo  by  Chnrleroi  and  GIvet  was  Iha 
resrosl  entry  from  France  on  this  siiic.  The  country  from  this  to  Mayence  was  then  nearly  impiisti- 
calile  for  large  armies.     Good  roiiiis  have  since  been  inaile  throiiifli  it. 

t  Buonaparte  blames  the  allieil  generals  for  not  having  formeil  a  camp  in  tront  of  nrn^wls,  as  he  al- 
leges nii!;ht  have  been  done  in  the  beginning  of  .\l,iv.  The  wet  season  and  diflicnlty  of  subsisting  so 
lurgn  a  body  of  troops,  is  soma  reason  against  it.  Uesiiles  wliic-h,  Buonaparte  miglit  have  made  ilern- 
onstrati.ins  in  frml,  and  sent  2i),0;)0  men  from  his  girrisons  to  ravage  Ghent  and  tlij  oonnlry  beyond 
theSchel  lt,and  cut  oft'our  commiuiicalions  with  O-itoul.  lnl'<14,  when  tho  rrnssi.ns  were  r.no- 
conlraled  near  lirussels,  this  had  been  done  with  eflTect  from  I/isle.  Though  little  advantuse  mi?ht 
have  resulted  to  the  enemy  from  such  a  measu'e,  much  Ulamn  would  have  been  attached  for  not  taking 
precautions  against  it.  To  cover  Brtusels,  the  capital  of  iho  country,  was  certainly  of  great  impor- 
Uince  ;  and  had  thai  boon  the  only  object,  a  camn  in  its  front  wool  1  have  certainly  been  the  best  meant 
of  effecting  it.  t  liiv.  ix.  pp.  6^— f^.i.     Montl.olon,  vol.  ii.   p.  l:!3. 

fi  Ruonaparte  himself  has  remuked, — "Lunito  ile  eoinmanJement  est  la  chose  la  plus  impurtanf* 
dan:,  la  guerre." 

II  linonuparle,  liv.  ix.  p.  PO,  rates  his  force  at  159,'tOO  men,  and  .%50  guns.— Mufllinj,  p.  17,  .it 
I30,UJJ.    Other  accouate  make  it  .smaller, and  Batty  U7.-t'30,  wiih  35?  guru 
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At  three  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  15th  June,  the  French  army  crossed  the  frontier  ir. 
three  columns,  directed  on  Marchiennes,  Charleroi,  and  Chatelet.  The  Prussian  out- 
posts were  quickly  driven  in;  tliey,  however ,  maintained  their  ground  obstinately  at 
three  points,  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  (icneral  Zicthcn  took  up  a  position  at  (!illy  and 
Uosseiics,  in  order  to  check  the  advance  oCthc  enemy,  and  then  retired  slowly  on  Klcu- 
rus.  agreeably  ti>  the  orders  of  Marshal  Biucher,  to  allow  time  for  the  cnnrenlration 
of  his  army.'  The  bridge  at  Charleroi  not  having  been  completely  destroyed,  was 
jjuickly  repaired  by  the  enemy.  L'pon  Ziethen's  abandoning  the  Chaussee,  which  leads 
to  Brussels  tlirouirh  Quatre  Bras,  Marshal  Sey,  who  commanded  the  left  of  the  French 
army,  was  ordered  to  advance  by  this  road  upon  (Josselies,  and  found  at  Frasnes  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  composed  of  Nassau  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who,  after  some  skirmishing,  maintained  his  position. t 
The  French  army  was  formed  on  the  night  of  the  loth,  in  ti'.ree  columns,  the  left  at 
(iosselies,  the  centre  near  Gilly,  and  the  right  at  Chatelet.  Two  corps  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  occupied  the  position  at  Sombref  on  the  same  night,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  1st  corps,  and  occupied  St.  Amand,  Bry,  and  Ligny  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  French,  at  a  moment  where  time  was  of  such  importance,  they  had 
only  been  able  to  advance  about  fifteen  F.nglish  miles  during  the  day,  with  nearly  fifteen 
hours  of  daylight. t  The  corps  of  Ziethen  had  suffered  considerably,  but  he  had  effect- 
ed his  orders  ;  so  that  Marshal  Biucher  was  enabled  to  assemble  three  corps  of  his  ar- 
my, 80,000  men,  in  position  early  on  the  15th,  and  his  4tli  corps  was  on  its  march  to  join 
him  that  evening. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  have  expected  an  attack  by  the  Mons  Chaussee,^ 
•nd  on  his  first  receiving  information  of  the  enemy's  movements,  merely  or'lered  his 
troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  ;  this  was  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  June,  at 
six  o'clock.  Having  obtained  farther  intelligence  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  confirmed 
the  real  attack  of  the  enemy  to  be  along  the  .Sambre,  orders  wero  immediately  given  for 
the  troops  to  march  upon  Quatre  Bras  ;  a  false  movement  of  the  F.nglish  General  to  his 
right  at  that  period,  could  not  have  been  easily  remedied  in  time  to  have  fought  in  front 
of  Brusstjis,  and  to  have  effected  his  junction  with  the  Prussians  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  as 
Marshal  Biucher  only  fought  at  Ligny,  on  the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  the 
Duke  ol  Wellington,  it  is  probable  that  that  action  would  not  have  taken  p.ace.  He  had, 
however,  a  safe  retreat  on  Bulow's  corps  and  Maestricht,  as  had  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  Ghent  and  .Antwerp,  or  else  the  plan  afterwards  adopted  of  conoentrating  at  Water- 
loo and  Wavrcs,  could  not  have  been  easily  executed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  Buonaparte  did  not  make  a  more  important  demonstration  on  the  side  of  Lisle 
and  Mons.  The  Duke,  in  deciding  on  thestf  movements,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
Rcting  on  the  intelligence  given  by  spies  or  deserters,  which  can  only  be  so  far  depend- 
ed on,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  reports  from  the  outposts,  who  may  be  themselves  deceived. j 
What  was  true  at  ih'^ir  departure,  may  be  entirely  changed  at  their  arrival  v.'i'h  tlie  in- 
formation ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  few  or  no  ins'.ances  occur 
at  present  of  a  person  in  the  confidence  of  the  cabinet,  particularly  a  military  officer,  be- 
traying the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at  Quatre-Bras  on  the  16th,  at  an  early  hour,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  Bry,  to  concert  measures  with  Marshal  Biucher,  for  arrang- 
ing the  n^ost  efficient  plan  of  support.  It  appeared  at  that  time  that  the  whole  French 
attack  wojld  be  directed  against  the  Prussians,  as  considerable  masses  of  the  enemy 
v.crc  in  movement  in  their  front.  Biucher  was  at  this  time  at  the  wind-mill  of  Bry, 
about  five  F.nglish  miles  from  Quatre-Bras.^  The  Duke  proposed  to  adv.ince  upon  Fras- 
nes and  'losselies,  which  would  have  been  a  decided  movement,  as  acting  en  the  P'rench 
communications,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  their  loft  flank  ;  but  as  the  troops  could  not 
be  ready  to  advance  from  Quatre-Bras  before  four  o'clock,  the  attack  must  have  been  too 
late,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Prussians  would  have  to  sustain  the  attack  of  nearly  *he 
whole  French  army.  Marshal  Biucher,  therefore,  judged  it  more  desirable,  that  the 
Duke  should  form  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  right,  by  marching  direct  by  the  Chaus- 
see from  (iualre-Bras  to  Bry.** 

*Groncliy..'>9,  iipcaks  of  the  rajiidity  with  which  Biucher  assembled  hia  army.  It  is  also  adverted 
to  br  ^erernl  French  milirary  writers. 

I  NVy-mi^ht  pri)li:il)ly  h.ive  driven  hack  these  troopi,  and  occupied  the  importfint  poiiition  at  ftua- 
tre  Brn*.  but  hearing  a  heavy  cnnnonaile  on  hii  riphl  fl.ink,  where  Ziethen  had  taken  nphis  pusitioii. 
he  thini;ht  it  neccHary  to  halt,  am!  detach  a  division  in  the  direction  of  Fleurus.  This  bring*  lorward 
B  remarkable  caip,a«  he  «ra.«  severely  ronnured  by  Napoleon,  for  not  having  literally  fuMowed  hi^  or- 
der*, and  pushed  on  to  dual  re  Bras,  Thitwasdono  in  the  presence  of  Marshal  Grouchy, — (seeGrou 
eliv'"  ob«rvationii  .lur  la  Relation  de  la  Campajne  de  l^l.i,  par  General  Goutgitud,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia Irilft,)  who  siveq  it  ai  a  re non  (pp.  '.ii,  Xi,  61,)  for  acting  in  the  manner  he  did  on  the  18th, 
tnij  ndl  mr.viii  J  tu  hi<i  left  to  support  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

I  Rogniat,  p.  3-11,  sayi  that  a  great  portion  of  the  French  army  only  reached  Charleroi  late  on  tho 
i5;h,  and  Fli-orus  at  II  A.  M,  on  iho  Itith. — SeeG-ouchy,  p.  'M. 

^  I  imci;il  despatch.— Muffling,  p.  lO.  H [)...|K. 

II  Mnllli'ig  p.  17.  Ye"  a  story  U  t<d  I  of  Foiiche  vvhoi*  sail  to  have  sent  intelligence  of  Bunnaparlti'a 
mnvfoienls  to  Iv)ri!  Wellington.  The  courier  ivus  atiackrJ  an. I  way  laid,  as  snppinel  by  F.iuche'n 
lonirivance,  «o  that  ho  h.td  a-,  excuse  rendy  for  both  parties.  H  MnlTl'ng,  p.  10. 

*♦  Miirtlingjp.  tVI,  alliws  that  the  p<isilion  at  Ligny  was  t<jo  much  extended  to  the  (efi,  but  the  ntijecl 
•f  this  was  to  have  a  line  ofcomfnunieation  with  the  M-ijso  and  Cologne  ;  a  fault  alluJ'id  to  as  arising 
from  having  two  armies,  and  two  chiefs  with  diflerent  objects  in  view. 
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The  object  of  tlie  enemy  on  the  16th,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  general  orders  of  Napo 
leon,  communicated  by  Soult  to  Key  and  (Jrouchy,  was  to  turn  the  Prussian  right,  bj 
driving  the  British  from  Quatre-Bras,  and  then  to  march  down  the  Chaussee  upon  Bry, 
and  thus  separate  the  two  armies*.  For  this  purpose  Ney  was  detached  with  43,000  men.j 
On  reference  to  the  above  orders,  it  appears  that  not  much  resistance  was  expected  ii 
"ettin"  possession  both  of  Sombref  and  Quatre-Bras. f  Key  has  been  accused  of  delay- 
iuT  to  attack,  but  reference  to  those  orders  will  show,  that  Ney  had  not  been  command- 
ed to  attack^  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  consequence  of  the  allies  having  assembled  in 
force  at  Quatre-Bras.  The  plan  was  excellent,  and  if  Ney  had  been  successful,  would 
have  led  to  important  results.  After  obtaining  possession  of  Quatre-Bras,  he  was  to  have 
detached  part  of  his  forces  to  attack  the  Prussian  right  flank  in  rear  of  .St.  Amand.  whilst 
Buonaparte  was  making  the  chief  attack  on  that  village,  the  strongest  in  the  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  whole  Prussian  line  ».igaged.  Half  of  Key's  force  was  lefl 
in  reserve  near  Frasnes,  to  be  in  readiness  either  to  support  the  attacks  on  Quatre-Bras 
or  .St.  Amand,  and  in  the  event  of  both  succeeding,  to  turn  the  Prussian  right  by  march- 
ing direct  on  Wagnele  or  Bry.]! 

The  village  of  St.  Amand  was  well  defended  ;  it  formed  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  right 
and  from  the  intersection  of  several  gardens  and  hedges;  was  very  capable  of  defence  ;  al- 
though so  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  position.  The  face  of  the  coui'try 
in  front  of  this  position  po.=sesses  no  remarkable  features  5  the  slopes  towards  the  stream 
are  gentle,  and  of  easy  access.  After  a  continued  attack  for  two  hours,  the  enemy  had 
only  obtained  possession  of  half  the  village  of  St.  Amand,  and  a  severe  attack  w^as  made 
upon  Ligny,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times. H  At  this  time  Buonaparte  sent 
for  the  corps  of  reserve  left  by  Ney  at  Frasnes  ;  before,  however,  it  reached  St.  A-raana, 
in  consequence  of  the  check  they  l.ad  sustained  at  Quatre-Bras,  it  was  countermarched, 
and  from  this  circumstance  became  of  little  use  either  to  Buonaparte  or  Ney.  Buonaparte 
havin"'  observed  the  masses  of  troops  which  Blucher  had  brought  up  behind  St.  Amand, 
(and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  corps  above-mentioned  being  necessary  at  Quatre- 
Bras,)**  appears  to  have  changed  the  disposition  of  iiis  reserves,  who  were  marching  up- 
on St.  Amand,  and  moved  them  towards  the  right,  to  attack  the  Prussian  centre  at  Ligny, 
which  they  succeeded  in  forcing,  and  so  obtained  possession  of  that  village. tt  A  large 
body  of  Frc'.ch  cavalry,  and  another  of  infantry,  then  pushed  forward  to  the  height  be- 
tween Bry  and  Sombref,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Ligny,  and  quite  in  the  heart  of  the 
Prussian  position,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Blucher  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  this 
attempt  to  re-establish  the  action  failed,  and  the  Prussian  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon 
the  infantry.}};  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  about  dark,  which  prevented  the  French  from 
advancing  farther,  and  they  contented  thenieclves  with  the  occupation  of  Ligny.  The  Prus- 
eians  did  not  evacuate  Bry  before  three  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  17lh.§^  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  Prussians  fell  back  on  Tilly  and  Gembloux.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  amounted  to  14,000  men,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  French  official  account  in  the  Monitcur,  to  15,(J00.j|||  The  French  acknowledge  to 
have  lost  7000.  It  is  evident  that  Buonaparte,  in  changing  the  point  of  attack  from  the 
Prussian  right  at  St.  Amand,  to  the  centre  at  Ligny,  in  a  manner  forced  the  Prussians,  if 
delcated.  to  retreat  upon  the  British  army,  and  give  up  their  own  line  of  operations  ;  but 
Btill,  at  that  hour  in  tbe  evening,  when  the  situation  of  the  armies  is  considered,  the 
chance  of  attack  appears  to"  be  the  only  hope  he  haa  of  obtaining'even  a  partial  success  } 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  perhaps  the  best  course  he  could  pursue. Till 

*  See  orders  in  the  Appendix  to  Batty,  ix  to  \m.    Page  1.50  to  153. 

t  Liv.  ix.  p.  103,  Official  Papers. 

t  See  G^ouch^ ,  p.  47.    (Jourgaui!,  Liv.  ix.  p.  102. 

6  It  is  hiH-dl'y  to  bo  supposed  that  an  officer  of  Ncy's  bold  and  enterprisin?  character,  vvith  so  much 
at  ftake,  would  have  hesitated  to  attack  at  Uualre-Bra<i,  if  ho  had  had  his  troops  in  readiness,  hut  it 
appears  thai  he  could  not  have  had  time  to  move  to  that  point  at  the  eai'y  hour  stated  liy  liiionaparlo. 
Ney  hud,  also,  too  much  experience  of  the  nature  of  the  troops  he  was  opposed  to,  to  act  rashly. 

If  The  French  did  not  aitack  until  3  p.  m.,  the  different  corps  not  being  arrived  to  make  the  nccessa. 
ry  arrangements  at  an  earlier  hour. — Grouchy,  p.  3G.  Rogniat,  p.  341. 

H  Ney's  letter  to  the  Due  d'lTtranto.     Paris,  18-25.— Mulfling,  p.  14. 

**  Muffling,  p.  I.') — 64. — Ulucher  had  employed  his  reserves  to  support  his  right  ht  St.  Amnnd,  and 
was  not  prepared  for  thischange  of  attack.  Muffling  however,  considers,  that,  instead  of  his  cavulry, 
hiul  he  moved  his  infantry  from  St.  Amand  to  retake  Ligny,  he  would  have  succeeded  and  gained  the 

tt  Grouchy,  p.  10,  shows  how  little  decisive  the  battle  was.  "  La  bataillede  Ligny  n'a  fmi  que  vera 
la  neuf  heiire  de  soir,senlement  alors  la  retraiie  dcs  Pfussiens  a  fete  presumee." 

It  Here  it  was  that  Blucher  was  so  nearly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  cavalry. 

^<^  Grouchy,  p.  II,  savs,  that,  even  on  the  17th,  it  was  supposed  the  Prussians  ha.l  retired  upon  Na- 
mur  so  feebly  were  they  followed  ;  the  light  ravalry  of  (Jeneral  Pajot  pursued  then>  in  this  direction 
on  ths  17th,  captured  a  few  guns,  which,  with  some  stragglers,  as  are  found  in  all  armies,  was  hii 
whole  success. 

nil  The  St.  Helena  productions  raise  the  amount  to  50,000  men,  40  guns,  standards,  &c.  See  Grouchy 
on  that  siiliiect,  in  answer  to  Gourgaud,  pp.  48,  41.— Moniholon  says  they  lost  60,000.— Liv.  x.  148, 
lays  that  the  Prussian  army  was  reduced  to  40,0110  men  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained  ;  30,000  meo 
killed  and  woiindeil,  and  20,000  men,  who  had  disbanded  and  ravaged  the  hanks  of  the  Meu^o,  and  by 
l!ie  detarhments  sent  to  cover  theii  retreat,  and  that  of  the  baggage  in  the  direction  of  Namur. 

nil  The  intention  of  the  allied  Mnrescbals  to  remain  together,  whalever  might  bo  the  issue,  is  known. 
I^ord  Welli  igton  had  ordered  the  inundations  of  .\ntwerp  to  lie  effected  to  their  utmost  extent.  1  ho 
forlMssea  wete  to  have  been  abandoned  to  their  own  strength,  and  had  the  events  of  the  l€th  boon  sucU 
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Tt  is  not  cnsy  to  conceive  that  a  dcfcit.  in  any  case,  would  have  been  guch  as  to  pr<j- 
rent  ihcir  junction,  since  each  army  had  sucli  consiiierable  reinforcements  moving  up, 
and  close  upon  Ihcm  ;  but  even  in  an  extreme  case,  they  could  each  have  retired  on 
iheir  fortresses,  and  formed  entrenched  camps  of  perlecl  security,  with  every  means  of 
repairing  the  losses  they  sustained.* 

The  force  of  the  enemy,  at  the  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  Qiiatre-Bras  to  com- 
municate with  BIticher,  appeared  to  be  so  weak,  tliat  no  serious  attack  was  at  that  time 
to  l)e  apprehended  ;  but  on  his  return  to  that  position,  about  three  o'clock,  he  found 
tliev  had  assembled  a  large  force  at  Krasnes,  and  were  preparing  for  an  attack,  which  was 
made  about  half  past  three  o'clock  by  two  columns  of  infantry,  and  nearly  all  Iheir  cav- 
alrv,  supported  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  The  force  at  that  time  under  his  orders,  was 
i7.000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  of  which  about  4500  were  British  infantry,  the  rest  Ha- 
noverians, and  Belgians,  and  Nassau  troops. +  They  at  first  obtained  some  success,  driv- 
ing back  the  Belgian  and  Bruns-vick  cavalry  ;  their  cavalry  penetrated  amongst  our  in- 
fantry before  they  had  quite  time  to  form  squares,  and  forced  a  part  to  retire  into  the  ad- 
joining wood;  they  were,  however,  repulsed.  .At  this  period  of  the  action,  the  third 
British  division  under  General  Alten,  arrived  about  four  o'clock,  soon  after  the  action 
had  commenced.  They  consisted  of  about  ()300  men,  and  were  composed  of  British, 
King's  German  Legion,  and  Hanoverians.  They  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
ground,  and  one  regiment  lost  a  colour.}  They  succeeded,  however,  in  repelling  the 
enemy  from  the  advanced  points  he  had  gained  at  the  farm  of  Gemincourt  and  village 
of  Pierremont. 

Ney  still,  however,  occupied  part  of  the  wood  of  Bossu,  which  extends  frdm  Quatre- 
Bras,  on  the  right  of  the  road  towards  Frasiics.  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  This  fa- 
voured an  attack  on  the  right  of  our  position,  which  he  accordingly  made,  after  having 
been  repulsed  on  the  left.  .Xt  this  moment  the  division  of  CJeneral  Cooke,  (Guards,) 
4O00  strong,  arrived  from  Enghien,  and  materially  assisted  to  repel  this  attack,  which,  af- 
ter considerable  exertions,  was  done,  and  the  enemy  driven  back  upon  Frasncs,  in  much 
confusion.  This  affair  was  severely  contested,  and  though  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  the 
loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  artillery. 
The  loss,  however,  inflicted  on  the  French  by  the  hre  of  musketry,  which  their  attack- 
ir>g  columns  were  exposed  to,  was  very  considerable,  and  counterbalanced  the  advantage 
they  derived  from  their  artillery.  It  required  great  exertions  to  maintain  the  important 
post  of  Qiialre-Bras,  in  the  present  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  ^ey  had  advanced  as  rapidly  as  Buonaparte  savs  he  might  have  done,  he  would 
have  obtained  his  object.  Ney,  however,  in  his  letter,  contradicts  the  possibility  of  his 
having  done  so,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Poult's  letter  to  him,  dated  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  where  he  tells  him  that  Grouchy  is  to  attack  Bry  with  the  3d  and  4th  corps  at  half 
\>!\ei  2  p.  M.  ;$  that  he  is  to  attack  the  corps  in  his  front,  and  afterwards  to  assist  Grou- 
chy ;  but  that  if  he  (Ney)  defeats  the  troops  in  his  front  first.  (Jrouchy  would  be  ordered 
to  assist  h'.s  operations.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  corps  left  at  Frasnes,  which  Nev 
complains  was  taken  away  without  his  knowledge,  was  destined  to  assist  either  attack  as 
might  be  found  necessary. 

Kven  had  Ney  got  possession  of  Qnatre-Bras  at  an  earlv  hour,  he  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  detach  any  sufficient  force  against  the  I'russians,  seeing,  as  he  must  have 
done,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  calculated,  that  the  British  forces  were  arriving  rapidly 
on  the  piMn*which  we  suppose  him  to  have  occupied.  The  British  could  have  still  re- 
treated on  Waterloo,  and  been  concentrated  on  the  17th  at  that  position  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Prussians  retreating  on  Wavres,  as  thev  afterwards  did.  Though 
Buonaparte  snys.||  that  on  the  15th  every  thing  had  succeeded  as  he  wished,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  manmuvred  as  he  would  have  wished  liim  to  do;  yet  one  corps 
of  the  Prrssian  army  had  so  far  kept  him  in  check,  that  he  was  not  able  to  reach  Fleu- 
ris  :  and  on  the  Ifith,  could  not  commence  the  attack  until  three  hours  after  mid-day 
He  did  not  gain  possession  of  Quatre-Bras  until  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  He  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  check  with  one  part  of  his  army,  and  gained  an  indecisife  action  v/ith 
the  other;  the  loss'of  the  allies  not  exceeding  his  own,  whilst  they  had  the  advantage 
of  retiring  leisurely  on  their  resources  and  reinforcements,  and  by  the  retreat,  gave  up 
no  place  or  position  now  of  consequence  to  the  pursuing  enemy.     The  result  of  the 

ni  to  necrs^itnlp  a  retreat,  and  givp  up  Briisse!?,  Maestricht  ia  probably  the  point  on  whiob  botb  armiri 
WDulil  have  retired. 

•  Hail  I'.irlinr  or  more  positive  informnlinn  oftbeenemy'-i  plans  been  received  by  Lord  Wcllineion,  and 
Ibe  Irnopn  put  in  ninvenioiu  oil  tiic  oveninj  tif  the  12tb,'tho  combinations  of  tbe  two  allied  cbiuf^  wouM 
have  been  perlnol.  .Vcitbine  more  is  necessary  to  show  how  well  their  plans  bad  lieen  laid,  bi  1  which 
were  not  carried  into  full  effect,  by  one  of  those  accidental  occurrences  which  no  human  foresight  can 
prevent. 

t  Liv.  ix.  p.  I'in.  Boonaparte  Mys,  thai  .Nev  attacked  with  16,000  inrantry,  3000  cavalry,  and  ii 
funs,  leaving  IfijOfK)  infantry,  4.V10  cavalry,  and  64giici!i,  in  reserve  at  Frasnes. 

I  This  lielungctl  lo  thn  fiOlh  reRimenl,  not  to  the  4iii,  as  Liv.  ix.  states,  p.  104,  and  was  almost  th« 
aniy  one  caplure<l  durin*  the  wlicdn  war.  It  may  here  be  r.!markcd,  that  if  the  French  had  nirried  una 
quarter  the  number  of  eagles  with  their  regiments  that  we  have  of  cohmrs,  a  much  larger  priiimrlion 
would  now  be  found  at  Whitehall.  A  weak  baltalion  of  Knglish  infantry  always  carries  two  large 
colours,  very  heavy  anil  mcimvenient,  whilst  a  Frerieh  eagli',  about  llie  size  of  a  blackbird,  was  onlf 
fiven  to  n  reijiment  composed  of  several  battalions,  which  wa»  easily  secured  in  case  of  defeat. 

Q  See  itfScial  Pajiers  in  the  .\ppendix  to  Batty,  ||  Liv,  i.x.  p.  201). 
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open'ior.s  of  the  IGtIi  produced  no  important  consequences  to  the  French.  Tlie  cele- 
brated engineer.  General  Rogniat,  does  not  hesitate  to  term  it  an  indecisive  action. 
The  success  of  the  British  in  repelling  the  attack  of  Quatro-Bras,  tended  to  make  them 
meet  the  renewed  attack  at  Waterloo  with  more  confidence,  and  probably  had  a  contra- 
ry effect  on  the  enemy  ;  whilst  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  corps  of  Thielman 
received  the  attack  of  (irouchy  on  the  18th,  who  had  superior  forces,  showed  how  little 
the  confidence  of  the  Prussians  had  been  shaken  by  the  action  at  Ligny.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  forces  engaged  at  Lignv  were  nearly  equal,  dven  deducting  D'Erlon's 
corps,  which  was  left  at  Frasnes,  as  not  engaged.  The  French  passed  the  frontiers  with 
about  ll'o.OOO  men — Blucher  liad  80,000 — and  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Lord  Wellington 
had  30,000.*  The  commanders  of  the  allied  armies  appear  not  to  have  overrated  what 
was  to  be  e.vpected  from  their  troops,  which  was  not  exactly  the  case  with  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The  outline  of  the  operations,  and  the  stratagy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  separate 
the  two  armies,  was  no  doubt  finely  conceived,  and,  as  we  liave  ."jeen,  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful ;  yet  it  is  presumed,  that,  had  it  been  so,  even  to  the  extent  Buonaparte  could 
hope  or  e.^cpect,  the  allies  had  still  a  safe  retreat,  and  sufficient  resources.  On  all  sides, 
it  was  a  calculation  of  hours.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  know  the  point  an  entcrprisin<» 
enemy  means  to  attack,  especially  on  so  extended  a  line  ;  and  here  the  assailant  has 
the  advantage.  Fault  has  been  found  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  having  no  artil- 
lery and  very  few  cavalry  upon  the  16th.  No  portion  of  either  were  with  the  reserve 
at  Brussels,  which  is  remarkable,  particularly  as  regards  the  artillery.! 

The  spirited  manner  in  which  the  Allied  xMarshals  adhered  to  their  plans  of  defence 
previously  agreed  on,  and  extricated  themselves  from  the  difficulties  which  they  found 
themselves  placed  in,  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  attack  they  had  tr)  sustain,  and  which 
their  distinct  commands  tended  rather  to  increase,  must  command  admiration  ;  and 
Bince  war  is  only  a  great  game,  where  the  movements  are  influenced  by  manv  events 
which  occur  during  their  execution  and  progress — events  which  human  calculation  can- 
not foresee — it  becomes  easy  to  criticise  when  the  operations  are  passed,  when  all  the 
data  on  which  they  rested,  or  might  have  rested,  are  known  ;  but  to  form  a  good  plan 
of  attack,  or  a  campaign — to  act  with  decision  and  firmness,  and  with  a  "  cou[)  d'ccil." 
so  as  immediately  to  profit  by  the  changes  which  incessantly  lake  place,  cau  be  said  of 
very  few  men  of  the  many  who  have  ever  arrived  at  the  command  of  an  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  British  troops  remained  in  possession  of  Quatre-Bras, 
where  the  rest  of  the  am-'  had  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  prepared  to 
maintain  that  position  against  the  French  army,  had  the  Prussians  remained  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Ligny,  so  as  to  give  him  support. 

Marsha!  Blucher  had  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  inform  the  Duke  of  his  retreat,  who  was 
unfortunately  killed;  and  it  was  not  until  seven  o'clock  on  the  17th,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton learned  the  direction  which  the  Prussians  had  taken.  A  patrol  sent  at  day-!igiit  to 
communicate  with  the  Prussians,  advanced  beyond  Bry  and  Sombref,  which  confirmed 
how  little  of  the  Prussian  position  had  been  occupied  by  the  P'rench.  The  Prnssiar.s  had 
fallen  back  very  leisurely  on  Wavre,  their  rear-guard  occupying  Bry.  which  they  did  not 
evacuate  before  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Buonaparte,  in  deceiving  the 
French  people,  by  the  accounts  he  gave  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Lign}',  seems 
almost  to  have  deceived  himself.  He  must  have  known  that  the  action  was  not  a  deci- 
'sive  one — that  the  enemy  bad  retired  in  excellent  order — that  he  had  not  beep  able  to 
pursue  them — and  that  his  own  loss  must  have  considerably  weakened  his  army,  whilst 
the  Prussians  were  falling  back  upon  their  reinforcements — and,  above  all.  that  .Mar- 
shal Blucher  commanded  them.  The  Prussian  army  was  concentrated  at  Wavre  at 
an  early  hour,  and  communication  took  place  b('tween  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher, by  which  a  junction  of  the  army  was  arranged  for  the  succeeding  day  at  Waterloo.} 
The  retrograde  movement  of  the  Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  one  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  which  was  performed  in  the  most  leisurely  manner,  the  Duke 
allowing  the  men  time  to  finish  their  cooking.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  army  re- 
tired, in  three  columns,  by  Genappe  and  Nivelles,  towards  a  position  ^t  Waterloo— a  rear- 
guard was  left  to  occu()y  the  ground,  so  as  to  conceal  the  movement  from  the  enemy, 
who,  about  mid-day,  deployed  their  troops  in  columns  of  attack,  as  if  expecting  to  find 
the  F.nglish  army  in  position  there.  They  immediately  followed  up  the  retreat  with  cav- 
alry and  light-artillery.  An  affair  of  cavalry  occurred  at  Genappe,  where  the  7th  hus- 
sars attacked  a  French  regiment  of  lancers  without  success  ;  upon  which  the  heavy  cav- 


*  Iiiv.  ix.  p.  fiO.  Biiona|mrle  remarks  tbiil  the  numbers  of  tlio  allied  army  mii<l  nut  Iw  ruteil  at  their 
numerical  loice.  "  Parreiiuo  I'linnee  des  allies  etiiit  oomnnsfee  de  trdiiptN  plus  ou  iiioins  boiiJios.  Un 
Anglo'S  pnrirr.iit  etre  corripte  [>our  un  Francais  ;  el  donx  Hiilliindiiis,  I'russieiis,  ou  liommci  de  la  con- 
federation, pour  un  Fraiicuis.  Los  armees  eimomies  elnient  cantnnnei's  5ous  lo  commandement  de 
deux  Generaux  ditferonts,  el  formees  dedeiix  nations  diviseos  d'interets  et  desentiineiUs."  His  army, 
on  tlio  conlrarvj  was  under  one  cliiof,  the  idiil  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  of  the  best  description — vete- 
rans who  had  longht  in  the  brilliiint  eanip.ii»n  of  1813-14,  and  dr.iiiglits  from  the  nu:nerous  garrison* 
who  had  since  eiitereil  Franco  from  .Antwerp,  (lamburj;,  Magdehur™,  l>.inlzic,  .Mayence,  Alexaiiilria, 
Mantua,  &c.  with  the  niiincrous  prisoners  from  Kngland.     Liv.  ix.  p.  001. 

I  Three  brigades  of  iron  eighteon-pounders  wore  preparing  at  Brussids,  but  not  in  a  slate  of  forwariP 
ness  lo  fie  sent  to  Walorloo. 

I  MuHling,  p.  20,  says, «'  that  Blucher  only  asked  fur  time  to  distribute  food  and  cutridges  to  bti 
men." 
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»lry  were  brought  up  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglcsea,  who  checked  the  enemy's  advance  by 
•  vigorous  and  decisive  charge. 

As  the  tronps  arrived  in  position  in  front  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  they  took  up  tlie  ground 
they  were  to  maintain,  wliich  was  effected  early  in  the  evening.  The  weather  began  to 
be  very  severe  at  this  period.  The  whole  Frencli  army,  under  Buonaparte,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  corps  under  Grouchy,  (32,00(J  men,  and  108  guns,)  took  up  a  position 
immediately  in  front;  and,  after  some  cannonading,  both  armies  remained  opposite  to 
each  other  during  the  night,  the  rain  lalling  in  torrents.  Tlie  Duke  had  already  communi- 
cated with  Marshal  Bliicher,  who  promised  to  come  to  his  support  with  the  whole  of  his 
army,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  It  was  consequently  decided  upon  to  cover  Brussels 
(the  preservation  of  which  was  of  such  importance  in  every  point  of  view,  to  the  King 
of  the  A'ellierlands,)  by  maintaining  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  intention  of  the 
allied  chiefs,  if  they  were  not  attacked  on  the  ISlh,  was  to  have  attacked  the  enemy  on 
the  19th. 

Since  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  it  may  be  necessary  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  as  regards  the  position  itself,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  bad  one  by 
some  writers,*  and  some  loose  allusions  to  its  defects  thrown  out ;  but  more  particularly 
fixing  upon  its  not  affording  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's  attack  having 
proved  successful.  Trevious,  however,  to  entering  into  any  disquisition  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  few  of  the  conditions  that 
are  judged  essential  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  every  position  taken  up  by  an  army. 
The  first  requisite  is.  that  the  ground  in  front,  within  cannon-shot,  should  be  well  seen  : 
and  every  point  of  approach  with  musket-shot,  well  disaovered. — 2d,  That  the  ground 
which  is  occupied  should  admit  of  a  free  communication  for  troops  and  guns,  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  front  to  rear,  in  order  to  move  supports  wherever  they  may  be  wanted  ; 
also  that,  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  or  other  cover,  such  movements  may  be  made 
nnseen  by  the  enemy. — 3d,  That  your  flanks  rest  on  some  support,  secure  from  being 
turned — .\nd,  lastly,  that  your  retreat  be  ensured,  in  the  event  of  your  position  being 
forced  or  turned. 

The  site  of  the  position  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the  features  of  the  ground  round  it,  have 
been  so  often  and  well  described,  that  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  familiar  to  most  people  : 
and  hence  the  possession  of  these  necessary  conditions  will  be  already  evident.  The 
easy  slope  from  our  front  into  the  valley,  from  whence  it  rises  in  an  ascent  equally  gen- 
tle and  regular,  to  the  opposite  heights,  on  which  the  enemy  were  posted  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  gave  it,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  condition  stated 
in  the  first  remark.  The  two  chaussces,  running  nearly  perpendicular  to  our  line, — the 
valley  immediately  in  rear  of  our  first  lino,  and  parallel  to  it,  with  two  country  roads  pass- 
ing in  the  same  direction;  also  the  openness  of  the  country ,-"gave  the  position  the  re- 
quisites mentioned  in  the  second.  The  same  valley  afi'ordcd  cover  for  the  support  of  the 
first  line  ;  also  for  its  artillery,  and  spare  ammunition-wagons  ;  whilst  the  second  line  and 
reserves,  placed  on  and  behind  the  next  ridge,  and  about  500  or  600  yards  in  rear  of  the 
first,  were  unseen  fiom  the  enemy's  position,  although  certainly  so  far  exposed,  that  ma- 
ny of  his  shot  and  shells,  which  passed  over  the  first  line,  ricochcd  into  the  second,  and 
amongst  the  reserves.  The  fourth  requisite,  as  far  as  regards  the  security  of  the  flanks, 
was  completely  obtained,  by  the  occupation  of  the  village  of  Braine  la  Lcude  on  its 
right,  which  would  have  been  entrenched,  but  for  an  accidental  misunderstanding  of  or- 
ders ;  and  La  Haye  and  Ohain  on  the  left;  also  by  both  flanks  being  thrown  back  on  the 
forest  of  Soignics. 

That  our  retreat,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  was  sufficiently  provided  for,  we  trust,  notwith- 
standing the  criticism  above  noticed,  to  establish  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Our  position 
was  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  entrance  of  the  chaussee  into  the  forest,  to  give  a 
free  approach  from  every  part  of  the  field  to  that  point  ;  which  the  uninclosed  state  of 
the  country  afforded  the  troops  every  means  of  profiting  by.  Had  our  first  position 
been  forced,  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  chaussces,  aflbrd- 
ed  an  excellent  centre  of  support  for  a  second,  which  the  enemy  would  have  had  equal 
difficulty  in  carrying;— besides  which  there  is  another  farm  house  and  wood  immediate- 
ly behind  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  forest :  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  keep  open  that  entnuice.  By  occupying  these  points,  we  might  have  at 
any  time  effected  a  retreat ;  and  with  sufficient  leisure  to  hcve  allowed  all  the  guns,  that 
were  in  a  slate  lo  be  moved,  to  file  off  into  the  forest.  Undoubtedly,  had  our  centre 
been  broken  by  the  last  attack  of  the  enemy, t  a  considerable  part  of  our  artillery  must 
have  been  left  behind,  a  number  of  guns  disabled,  and  many  men  and  horses  killed  an 
wounded;  these  must  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's*  hands  :  also  the  brigades  at  the 
points  attacked,  which  were  placed  rather  in  front  of  the  infantry,  and  remained  until 
the  last,  firing  grape  shot  into  the  enemy's  columns.  The  men  and  horses  would  have 
Bavcd  themselves  with  the  infantry,  and  soon  found  a  fre.^^h  equipment  in  the  fortresses. 
The  troops  at  Hougomont  would  have  been  cut  ofl'  had  that  attack  succeeded,  but  thcii 
retreat  was  open,  either  upon  the  corps  of  l(),(X)0  men  left  at  Halle  to  cover  Brussels, 
•r  upon  Braine  la  Lfude,  which  was  occupied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  who  had  strength- 
ened their  post ;  between  which  ar.d  our  right  flank  a  brigade  of  cavalry  kept  a  commU' 

•  Mjntholon,  Vrr.  p.  134.     Li»   IX.  pp.  123—207.    Gourjaud.  p.  131. 
t  At>uul  half  piul  gcven. 
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nication  open.  From  Brainc  la  Leude  there  is  a  very  good  road  through  the  forest  i'/ 
Alemberfj  to  Brussels,  by  which  the  troops  and  artillery  of  our  ritjht  Hank  could  have  ei- 
lected  their  retreat.  If  we  now  suppose,  that  the  enemy,  instead  of  our  right  centre, 
bad  broken  our  left  centre  by  the  great  attack  he  made  on  it  at  three  o'clock,  Oliain  af- 
forded nearly  the  same  advantage  to  the  left  of  our  army,  that  Braine  la  Leude  would 
have  done  on  the  right.  A  road  leads  from  it  through  the  forest  to  Brussels  ;  or  that 
wing  might  have  retired  on  the  Prussians  at  Wavre  ;  so  that,  had  either  of  these  two 
grand  attacks  succeeded,  the  retreat  into  the  defiles  of  the  forest  need  not  have  been 
precipitated.  It  is  no  fault  of  our  troops  to  take  alarm  and  lose  confidence,  because  they 
find  themselves  turned  or  partially  beaten.  Of  this  many  instances  might  be  given.  The 
best  proof,  however,  is,  that  the  enemy  can  scarcely  claim  having  made  a  few  hundred 
prisoners  during  the  whole  of  the  last  war.  No  success  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which 
ihey  had  a  right  to  calculate  on,  could  have  then  precipitaled  us  into  the  forest  in  total 
disorder.  The  attacks  we  sustained  to  the  last  on  the  18th,  were  as  determined  and  se- 
vere as  can  be  conceived.  .Still,  to  the  last,  a  part  of  the  reserve  and  the  cavalry  had 
not  suffered  much  ;  whereas  the  French  cavalry  (heavy)  had  all  been  engaged  before 
hve  o'clock,  and  were  not  in  a  state,  from  the  severe  losses  they  had  sustained,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  victory.* 

But  suppose  we  had  been  driven  into  the  wood  in  a  state  of  deroute,  similar  to  what 
the  French  were,  the  forest  did  not  keep  us  hermetically  sealed  up,  as  an  impenetra- 
ble marsh  did  the  defeated  troops  at  Austerlitz.  The  remains  of  our  shattered  battalions 
would  have  gained  the  forest,  and  found  themselves  in  security.  It  consists  of  tall  treea 
without  underwood,  passable  almost  anywhere  for  men  and  horses.  The  troops  ctiuld, 
therefore,  have  gained  the.  chaussoe  through  it,  and  when  we  at  last  came  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  defence  of  the  entrance  to  the  forest,  every  person,  the  least  e.vperi- 
cnced  in  war,  knows  the  extreme  difficulty  in  forcing  i-nfantry  from  a  wood  which  cannot 
be  turned.  A  few  regiments,  with  or  wittiout  artillery,  would  have  kept  the  whole 
French  army  in  check,  even  if  they  had  been  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers.t  Indeed,  the  forest  in  our  rear  gave  us  so  evident  an  advantage,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  an  observation  to  the  contrary  was  made  by  Napoleon.  Could  he  quite 
forget  his  own  retreat  ?  It  little  availed  him  to  have  two  fine  chaussees,  and  an  open 
country  in  his  rear;  his  materiel  was  all  abandoned,  and  not  even  a  single  battalion  kept 
together. 

The  two  farms  in  front  of  the  position  of  Mon^  St.  Jean,  gave  its  principal  strength. 
That  of  Hougomont,  with  its  gardens  and  enclosures,  could  contain  a  force  sufficiant  to 
make  it  a  most  important  post.  La  Haye  Sainte  was  too  small  for  that  purpose  ;  other- 
wise its  situation  in  the  Genappe  chaussee,  in  the  centre  of  the  position,  rendered  it 
better  adapted  for  that  purpose.  These  farms  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  valley,  about  l.iOO 
yards  apart,  in  front  of  our  lino  -,  so  that  no  column  of  the  enemy  could  pass  between 
them,  without  being  exposed  to  a  flank  fire.  Indeed,  without  these  posts,  the  ground  gave 
us  little  advantage  over  our  enemy,  exce])t  the  loss  he  must  be  necessarily  exposed  to 
in  advancing  in  column  upon  a  line  already  fixed. 

From  these  oboervations  it  will  appear  that  our  retreat  was  well  secured,  and  that  the 
advantages  of  the  position  for  a  field  of  battle  were  very  considerable  ;  so  that  there  was 
little  risk  but  that  it  would  have  been  successfully  defended,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
by  "  some  fatality"  been  prevented  from  forming  a  junction.  The  difficulties  of  the  road, 
from  the  severe  rains,  detained  them  from  joining  us  at  least  double  the  time  that  was 
calculated  upon.  We  had  therefore  to  sustain  the  attack  of  a  superior  army  so  much 
longer;  yet  they  were  notable  to  make  any  impression.  Fvery  attack  had  been  most 
successfully  repulsed  ;  and  we  may  safely  infer  that,  even  if  the  Prussians  had  not  join- 
ed in  time,  we  would  still  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  position,  and  repulse  the  ene- 
my, but  might  have  been  perhaps  unable,  as  was  the  case  at  Talavera,  to  profit  by  tliis 
advantage,  or  to  follow  up  our  success. { 

The  morning  of  the  18th,  and  part  of  the  forenoon,  were  passed  by  the  enemy  in  a 
state  of  supineness,  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  account.  The  rain  h.ad  certainly  re- 
tarded his  movements,  more  particularly  that  of  bringing  his  artillery  into  position  ;  yet 

*  See  Liv.  IX.  p.  196.  Ainsi  &  cinq  lieures  apris  midi,  I'armee  se  trouva  sans  avoir  une  reserve  d« 
cavalerie.    Si,  k  liuit  lieures  et  dcnii,  cotte  reserve  eut  existee,"  &c.  &,c. 

It  i.s  singular  how  great  soldiers,  in  roportiag  niihtary  aclio;i!»,  will  contradict  each  other.  Napole- 
on ascribes  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  groat  measure  to  bis  caviilry  being  so  soon  and  generally  eii:,'agcc?, 
that  bo  had  not  a  reserve  left  to  protect  his  retreat.  General  Foy,  on  the  contrary,  aflirins,  that  it  wa* 
not  the  French,  but  the  British  ciiv.ilrv,  which  was  annihilated  al  Waterloo. — Guerre  de  la  Pcniii- 
sale,  p.  IU>,  JSTote. 

fOii  the  Kitli,  at  QuatreBras  the  3rtd  regiment,  (British,)  and  afterwards  two  battalions  of  thd 
Guards,  when  obliged  to  give  way  to  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  liy  the  French  cavalry,  sav- 
ed themselvee  in  the  wood  of  Bossu,  formed  along  the  skirts  of  it,  and  repelled  the  enemy  with  sever* 
loss.  •         1     J 

I  The  armies  were  now  placed  under  their  favourite  commanders,  as  the  military  of  both  naiions  had 
long  v/ished  ;  and  on  an  arena  which  may  bo  consi<leied  as  fair  a  one  as  could  well  have  otTeied  in  the 
chances  of  war.  The  British  troops,  however,  wnro  not  composed  of  our  best  regiments,  at  least  oui 
infantry,  nor  ei|unl  to  that  army  which  had  been  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  south  of  France.  .Many 
of  the  most  efficient  regiments  bad  been  sent  to  America  :  first  a  brigade  IVorn  Bourdeaux  to  Washing 
ion  ;  another  to  Canada  ;  and  afterwards  a  force  from  Portsmouth  to  New  Orleans.  None  of  these  ro- 
turned  in  lime  for  Waterloo,  though  thoy  were  on  their  way.— Liv.  ix.  p.  '.JOS.  It  haa  l)een  shown  Udw 
the  Flench  arm/ was  composed. 
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it  was  observed,  that  this  had  been  accomplished  at  an  early  hour.  In  Grouchy's  publ: 
cation  we  find  a  reason  whicli  may  have  caused  this  delay  ;  namely,  that  Napoleon's 
ammunition  had  been  so  much  exhausted  in  the  prrceding  actions,  that  there  was  only 
a  sutficiencv  with  the  army  for  an  action  of  eight  hours.  Bu(maparte  states*  that  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  until  the  ground  was  sufliciently  dried,  to  enable  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  mantpuvre  ;t  however,  in  such  a  soil,  a  few  hours  could  make  very  little  dif- 
ference, particularly  as  a  drizzling  rain  continued  all  the  morning,  and  indeed  after  the 
action  had  commenced.  The  heavy  fajl  of  rain  on  the  night  of  the  17lh  to  Ib'tli,  was  no 
doubt  more  disadvantageous  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  troops  under  Lord  Wellington  ; 
the  latter  wej-e  in  position,  and  had  few  movements  to  make;  whilst  the  enemy's  col- 
umns, and  particularly  his  cavalry,  were  nmch  fatigued  and  impeded  by  the  state  of  the 
ground,  which,  with  the  trampled  corn,  caused  tliem  to  advance  more  slowlv,  and  kept 
tliem  longer  under  tire.  On  the  other  hand,  tlx;  same  causes  delayed  the  Prussians  in 
their junct  on,  which  they  had  premised  to  effect  at  eleven  o'clock;  and  obliged  Lord 
Wellington  to  maintain  the  position  alone,  nearly  eight  hours  longer  than  had  been  cal- 
culated upon. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  enemy  commenced  the  action  by  an  attack  upon  Hougo- 
mont  with  several  columns,  preceded  by  numerous  light  troops,  who,  alter  severe  skir- 
mishing, drove  the  Nassau  troops  from  the  wood  in  its  front,  and  established  themselves  in 
it.  This  attack  was  supported  by  the  constant  fire  of  a  numerous  artillery.  A  battalion 
of  the  Guards  occupied  the  house  and  gardens,  with  the  other  inclosures,  wliich  afford- 
ed great  facilities  for  defence  ;  and  after  a  severe  contest,  and  immense  loss,  the  enemy 
were  repulsed,  and  a  great  jiarl  of  the  wood  regained. j: 

During  the  e.arly  part  of  the  day,  the  action  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  part 
of  the  line,  except  a  galling  fire  of  artillery  along  l)ie  centre,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
turned by  our  guns.  This  fire  gradually  extended  towards  the  lef"t,  and  some  demonstra- 
tions of  an  attack  of  cavalry  were  made  by  the  enemy.  As'the  troops  were  drawn  up 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  they  suffered  most  severely  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this,  Lord  Wellington  moved  them  back  about  150  or  200  yar  Is,  to  the  re- 
verse slope  of  the  hill,  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct  fire  of  the  guns  ;  our  artillery  in 
consequence  remained  in  advance,  that  they  might  see  into  the  v?.lley.  This  movement 
was  made  between  one  and  two  o'clock  by  the  Duke  in  person  ;  it  was  general  along  the 
front  or  centre  of  the  position,  on  the  height  to  the  right  of  La  Have  Sainte. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  enemy  considered  this  movement  as  the 
commencement  of  a  retreat,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  our  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  his  sight,  and  determined  in  consequence  to  attack  our  left  centre,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  buildings,  called  Ferme  de  M.  St.  Jean,  or  of  the  village  itself',  which 
commanded  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  chausseos.  The  atlackin-g  columns  advan- 
ced on  the  Genappe  chaussee,  and  by  the  side  of  it  ;  they  consisted  of  four  columns  of 
infantry,  (D'Krlon's  corps,  which  was  not  engaged  on  the  IGth,)  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers  (Milhaud's.)  On  the  left  of  this  attack,  the  French  cav- 
alry Ir-ok  the  lead  of  the  infantry,  and  had  advanced  considerably,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ordered  the  heavy  cavalry  (Life  Guards)  to  charge  them  as  thcv  ascended 
the  position  near  La  Haye  Sainte.  They  were  driven  back  on  their  own  posiiion.  where 
the  chaussee,  being  cut  into  the  rising  ground,  leaves  steep  banks  on  either  side.  In 
this  confin.d  space  they  fought  at  swords' length  for  some  minutes,  until  the  ene^ny 
brought  down  some  light  artillery  from  the  heights,  when  the  British  cavalry  retired  to 
their  own  position.  Tlie  loss  of  the  cuirassiers  did  not  appear  great.  They  seemed 
immediately  tore-form  their  ranks,  and  soon  after  advanced  to  attack  our  infantry,  who 
were  formed  into  squares  to  receive  them,  br^ing  then  unsupported  by  cavalry.  Tlie 
columns  of  infantry,  in  the  meantime,  pushed  forward  on  our  left  of  the  Genappe  chaus- 
see, beyond  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  they  did  not  attempt  in  this  attack  to  Uike.  A  Bel- 
gian brigade  of  infantry,  formed  in  front,  gave  w.ay,  and  these  columns  crowned  the 
posiiion.  When  Sir  Thomas  I'icton  moved  up  the  brigade  of  General  Pack  from  the 
■econd  line,  (the  9:2d  regiment  in  front,)  wliich  opened  a  fire  on  the  column  just  as  it 
gained  the  height,  and  advanced  upon  it,  when  within  thirty  yards,  the  column  began  it 
hesitate;  at  this  moment  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  (the  1st  and  2d  Dragoons,)  whec'lei, 
round  the  9~d  regiment,  and  took  the  column  in  Maiik  ;  a  total  rout  ensued  ;  the  French, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  ran  into  our  position  to  save  themselves  from  being  cut  down 
by  the  cavalry  ;  many  were  killed,  and  two  eagles,  v\ith  2000  prisoners,  taken.  But  the 
ca-alry  pursued  their  success  too  far,  and  being  fired  upon  by  one  of  the  other  columns, 
and  at  the  same  time,  when  in  confusion,  being  attacked  by  some  French   cavalry,  who 

*  I'iv.  ix.  t  Montliolon.  b.  ii.  p.  136. 

I  nunnnparte,  liv.  \x.  HO,  snyii,  that  he  Raw  wilh  pleasure  that  tlie  F.ngliah  Guards  were  placorl  on 
our  ri;;lil,  as  lliey  were  our  ticsi  trnnp<i,  wliich  rcnileroil  liis  preinO(litatp<l  atlarlc  on  our  Ir-ft  mi, re  nasy. 
Our  CiiHriJ!  are  nut,  ns  is  tlin  ca»e  in  ollmr  nrmiei,  the  eli:e  of  our  army  ;  they  are  not  m-jfc'ed  as  in 
oilier  scrvicCH,  from  tlio  bent  «ol<licri  in  -I her  rpgiments  lint  are  recruiled  exactly  as  troops  of  the  lino, 
except  that  they  are  refpiired  to  be  snmcwimt  liiller.  It  may  lie  here  remarked,  the  great  aupeiiority 
in  (ip/jffiranfCj  that  the  French  nail  other  troops  posseuseil  over  ourj  nl  the  cloise  or  the  wnr.  Th« 
•nolle  o.'  recruiting  accoiinli)  for  thi«.  Even  our  mili  ia  were  much  superior  in  this  point  of  view  la 
the  ironpi  of  the  line,  ami  most  of  tue  Iwst  men  were  olitaireil  from  them.  Our  recrtiits  were  in  gen- 
er«l  composed  of  the  pnpulntion  of  Inrpe  citie»,or  of  maiHif.icliirinj^  towr.i),  certainly  not  Ibe  liesl  spe- 
cimens of  our  population  :  the  military  service  is  not  in  nny  estimation  amongst  our  pensanlr",  wliiUt 
tho  French  army  wai  composed  of  the  picked  men  of  tliiilv  roillioni,  and  other  nutioiu  ia  prouoitioa 
Vol.  H.  Ii 
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nad  been  sent  to  support  the  attack,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  In  this  attack  tlie  enemy  had  brought  forward  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
were  captured  by  our  cavalry  ;  tlie  horses  in  lh.e  guns  were  killed,  and  we  were  ohliTed 
to  abanSon  t.'ie  guns.  General  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  was  killed.  The 
gallant  Sir  Thomas  Picton  also  fell,  leading  on  his  division  to  repel  this  attack.*  The 
number  of  occurrences  which  crowded  on  the  attention,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 
individual  to  see  the  whole  action,  and  in  the  midst  of  noise,  bustle,  and  personal  dan<Ter 
it  is  difficult  to  note  the  exact  time  in  which  the  event  happens. f 

It  is  only  afterwards,  in  discussing  the  chances  and  merits  of  each,  that  such  questions 
become  of  interest,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  discrepancy  of  the 
statements  of  ofliccrs  present,  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  some  of  the  principal 
events.  From  this  period,  half  past  two,  until  the  end  of  the  action,  the  British  cavalry 
were  scarcely  engaged,  but  remained  in  readiness  in  the  second  line.|  After  the  French 
cuirassiers  had  re-formed,  and  were  strongly  reinforced, §  they  again  advanced  upon  our 
position,  and  made  several  desperate  attacks  upon  our  infantry,  who  immediately  formed 
into  squares,  and  maintained  themselves  with  the  most  determined  courage  and  coolness. 
Sonie  time  previous  to  this,  about  three  o'clock,  an  attack  was  made  upon  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  is  merely  a  small  farm-house  ;  it  was  occupied  by  two  compan'ies  of  the 
German  Legion.  The  enemy  had  advanced  beyond  it,  so  that  the  communication  was 
cut  otf  for  some  time,  and  it  could  not  be  reinforced.  The  troops  having  expended  their 
animui.ition,  the  post  was  carried.  A  continued  fire  was  kept  up  at  this  point,  and  the 
enemy  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  it,  without  being  able  to  avail  himself 
of  it  as  a  point  of  support  for  his  attacking  columns.  The  house  was  too  small  for  a 
surticient  number  of  troops  to  maintain  themselves  so  close  to  our  position,  under  such 
a  heavy  fire. 

The  P'rench  cavalry  in  the  attack  on  the  centre  of  our  line,  above-mentioned,  were 
not  supported  by  inlantry.  They  came  on,  however,  with  the  greatest  courage,  close  to 
the  squares  of  our  infantry;  the  artillery,  which  was  somewhat  in  advance,  kept  up  a 
well-directed  fire  upon  them  as  they  aavanced,  but  on  their  nearer  approach,  the  gun- 
ners were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  squares,  so  that  the  guns  were  actually  in  possession 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  could  not,  however,  keep  possession  of  them,  or  even  spike 
them,  if  they  had  the  means,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fire  of  musketry  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  French  accounts  say,  that  several  squares  were  broken,  and 
standards  taken,  which  is  decidedly  false  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  small  squares  constantly 
repulsed  the  cavalry,  whom  they  generally  allowed  to  advance  close  to  their  bayonets 
before  they  fired.  They  were  driven  back  with  loss  on  all  points,  and  the  artillerymen 
immediately  resumed  their  guns  in  the  most  prompt  manner,  and  opened  a  severe  and 
destructive  fire  of  grape-shot  on  them  as  they  retired. || 

After  the  failure  of  the  first  attack,  the  French  had  little  or  no  ch-'ce  of  success  by 
renewing  it  ;  but  the  officers,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  failure  of  sucn  boasted  troops, 
endeavoured  repeatedly  to  bring  them  back  to  charge  the  squares  ;  but  they  could  only 
be  brought  to  pass  between  them,  and  round  them ;  they  even  penetrated  to  our  Second 
line,  wtiere  they  cut  down  some  stragglers  and  artillery  drivers,  who  were  with  the 
limbers  and  ammunitioa  wagons.  They  charged  the  Belgian  squares  in  the  second  line, 
with  no  better  success,  and  upon  some  heavy  Dutch  cavalry  showing  themselves,  they 
Boon  retired. 

If  the  enemv  supposed  us  in  retreat,  then  such  an  attack  of  cavalry  might  have  led  to 
the  most  important  results  ;  but  by  remaining  so  uselessly  in  our  position,  and  passing 
and  repassing  our  squares  o(  infantry,  they  suffered  severely  by  their  fire  j  so  murh  so, 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  action,  when  they  might  have  been  of  great  use,  either  in 
the  attack,  or  in  covering  the  retreat,  they  were  nearly  destroyed.^  The  only  advantage 
which  appeared  to  result  from  their  remaining  in  our  position,  was  preventing  the  fire 

*  Rogniut,  p.  231,  blames  both  generals  for  the  too  early  employment  of  their  cavalry.  Iiilhpcas* 
here  mentioned,  he  says  the  sui^ccss  was  "  conlie  loiite  probabilite,"  as  the  cavnliy  charged  unbroken 
infantry.  The  head  of  the  attacking  columns  had,  however,  been  already  shaken  by  the  charge  of  tii9 
SiJd  regiment,  which  took  place  nearly  at  the  moment  the  cavalry  charged. 

t  Muffling,  p.  20,  observes,  "  La  fumeo  etoil  si  epuisse  que  persoiine  ne  voyoit  I'ensemble  d«  I'ac- 
tion." 

I  Liv.  ix.  209.  Buonaparte  says,  "  L'infunterie  Anglaise  a  fetfe  ferme  et  soliOe.  La  cavalerie  pou- 
vait  n;icux  fuiro." 

$  Rogniat,  2.31,  says,  they  amounted  to  12,000,  including  other  heavy  cavalry. 

P  TliC  cavalry  came  up  to  one  of  the  si|uares  iii  a  trot,  and  appeared  to  be  h.^.nging  back  as  if  ex 
liceling  our  tire  ;  they  closed  round  two  sides  of  it,  having  a  front  of  seventy  or  eighty  men,  and  cam* 
»o  close  to  one  angle,  that  they  appealed  to  try  to  reach  over  tue  bayonets  with  their  swords.  Th« 
•nuares  were  generally  formed  four  deep,  rounded  at  the  angles  ;  on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  twc 
files  fired,  the  Others  reserving  their  fire  ;  the  cavalry  then  turned,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  how  few 
fell, — only  one  officer  and  two  men  j  no  doubt  many  were  wounded,  Init  did  not  fall  from  their  horses 
Many  siiuaros  tired  nt  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  with  no  oilier  etTeot.  In  fact,  our  troops  fired  tog 
high,  which  must  have  been  noticed  by  the  most  casual  observer. 

II  It  has  been  said,  tliat  if  the  enemy  bad  brought  up  infantry  and  liglit  artillery,  our  squares  mu»1 
have  "iven  way.  This  would  no  doubt  ha\e  been  preferable  ;  but  then  our  reserve  and  cavalry  would 
have  been  moved  forward  to  check  the  cavalry,  and  the  squares  would  have  prol>ably  repellpil  the  at- 
tack of  tiic  infantry.  The  enemy  had  iried  to  bring  guns  wi'b  the  attacking  columns,  on  our  left,  ear- 
ly m  the  dny  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  horses  were  killed  before  they  had  advanced  far,  so  that 
lliey  conld  not  follow  the  movements  of  the  inlantry,  and  were  left  behind.  A  similar  attempt  waj 
made  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  attack  of  Lord  Hill's  corps  on  the  Nive  ;  the  guns  were  harnessed, 
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of  oor  guns  en  the  columns  which  afterwards  formed  near  La  Belle  .Mliance,  in  order 
to  debouche  for  a  new  attack.  The  galling  Pre  of  the  infantry,  however,  forcing  the 
French  cavalry  at  length  to  retire  into  the  hollow  ground,  to  cover  themselves,  the  artil- 
lerymen were  again  at  their  guns,  and  being  in  advance  of  the  squares,  saw  completely 
into  the  valley,  and  by  thrir  well-directed  lire,  seemed  to  make  gaps  in  theiir  as  they 
re-formed  to  repeat  this  useless  expenditure  of  li\es.  Had  Buonaparte  been  nearer  the 
front,  he  surely  would  have  prevented  tliis  useless  sacrilice  of  his  best  troops.  Indeed, 
the  attack  of  cavalry  at  this  period,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  British 
army  to  be  in  retreat ;  he  had  no  time  to  avail  himself  of  his  powerful  artillery  to  make 
an  impression  on  that  part  of  the  line  he  lucaiit  to  attack,  as  had  always  been  his  custom, 
otherwise  it  was  not  availing  himself  of  the  superiority  he  possessed  ;  and  it  was  treating 
his  enemv  with  a  contempt,  which  from  what  he  had  experienced  at  Qualre  Bras, could 
not  be  justified.*  He  allows,  in  Liv.  ix.  p.  I5(>.  that  this  chari;e  was  made  loo  soon* 
out  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it,  and  that  the  Cuirassiers  of  Kellerman,  3(JC0  in 
number,  were  consequently  ordered  forward  to  maintain  the  position.  And  at  p.  H)G 
and  1.57.  Liv.  ix.  he  allows  that  the  CJrenadiers-a-chcval,  and  Dragoons  of  the  (luard, 
which  were  in  reserve,  advanced  wilhoiit  orders  ;  that  he  sent  to  recall  them,  but  as 
they  were  already  engaged,  any  retrograde  movement  would  then  have  beer,  daiigiirous. 
Thus,  every  attack  of  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  and  a  severe  loss  indicted.  The 
influence  this  must  have  had  on  the  "  morale"  of  each  army,  was  much  in  favour  of  the 
British,  and  the  probability  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  was  consequently  di- 
minished from  that  period. 

The  enemy  now  seemed  to  concentrate  their  artillery,  particularly  on  the  left  of  the 
tJenappe  chaiissee,  in  front  of  La  Beile  Alliance,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  (a  large 
proportion  of  his  guns  were  liJ  pounders.)  on  that  part  of  our  line  extending  from  behind 
La  Have  Sainte  towards  Hougomont.  Our  infantry  sheltered  themselves, by  lying  down 
behind  the  ridge  of  the  rising  ground,  and  bore  it  with  the  must  heroic  patience.  Several 
of  our  guns  had  been  disabled,  and  many  artillerymen  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  this 
fire  was  scarcely  returned,  but  when  the  new  point  of  atj,ack  was  no  longer  doubtful, 
two  brigades  were  brought  from  Lord  Hill's  corps  on  the  right;  and  were  of  most  essen- 
tial service. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  assist- 
ance they  had  rendered  up  to  this  time,  about  six  o'clock. 

The  British  armv  had  sustained  several  severe  attacks,  which  had  been  all  repulsed, 
and  no  advantage  of  any  consequence  had  been  gained  by  the  enemy.  They  had  possess- 
ed part  of  the  wood  and  garden  of  Hougomont,  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  latter  they 
Aere  un.able  to  occupy.  Not  a  square  had  been  broken,  shaken,  or  obliged  to  re- 
ire.  Our  infantry  continued  to  display  the  same  obstinacy,  the  same  cool,  calculating 
onfidence  in  themselves,  in  their  commander,  and  in  their  officers,  which  liaj  covered 
them  with  glory  in  the  long  and  arduous  war  in  the  peninsula.  From  the  limited  extent 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  tremendous  fire  their  columns  were  exposed  to,  the  loss 
of  the  enemv  could  not  have  been  less  than  15.000  killed  and  wounded.  Two  e'lgles, 
and  20<J<}  prisoner:!,  had  been  taken,  and  tiieir  cavalry  nearly  destroyed.  We  still  occupi- 
ed nearly  the  same  position  as  we  did  in  the  morning,  but  our  loss  had  been  severe,  per- 
haps not  less  than  lO.OOiJ  killed  and  wounded.  Our  ranks  were  further  thinned  by  the 
numbers  of  men  who  carried  otT  the  wounded,  part  of  whom  never  returned  to  the  field; 
the  number  of  Belgian  and  Hanoverian  troops,  many  of  whom  were  young  levies,  that 
crowded  to  the  rear,  vas  very  considerable,  besides  the  number  of  our  own  dismounted 
dragoons,  together  with  a  proportion  of  our  infantry,  some  of  whom,  as  will  alivays  be 
lound  in  the  best  armies,  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  field.  These  thronged  the  road 
leading  to  Brussels,  in  a  manner  that  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  have  believed,  so 
that  perhaps  the  actual  force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  this  time,  half  past  six, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  SLCXXJ/J  We  had  at  an  early  hour  been  in  comn,unication 
with  some  patrols  of  Prussian  cavalry  on  our  extreme  left.  A  Prussian  corps,  under 
Bulow,  had  marched  from  Wavre  at  an  early  hour  to  manoeuvre  on  the  right  and  rear  of 
the  I'rench  army,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  I'russian  army  were  still  on  the  heights 
ihove  Wavre,  after  the  action  had  commenced  at  Waterloo. i^  The  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  immense  train  of  artillery  thev  carried,  detained  Bulow's  corps  for  a  remarkably 
long  time,' tlioy  had  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  march.     At  one  o'clock.] 

•o  uln  allow  ihem  to  fire  as  they  advanced,  but  the  horsea  were  noon  killed  or  disabled,  and  the  gun* 
wi<rf  aSaniliiiK'd  when  the  alluck  was  repiihril. 

•  Thii  was  what  Marmurii  liad  dune  at  the  Aripilc^,  at  the  battle  orSalamanca,  and  for  which  he 
mifT^riMl  HI  sfv  niy. 

t  Mufflini:,  [1.  VT,  says,  aflerthis  allack,  which  ho  stateo  to  bfl  at  four  o'clock,  "  I.a  battaile  *voit 
eie  tr*"i  sanglante,  inais  il  ii'y  avuil  point  dc  danger  pour  J'uimec  Anglaisc."  liv  says  it  wa:.  then  I'.va 
o'clock. 

I  tjfc  .MufTling,3-2,  who  make*  the  number  amount  to  10,000,  and  there  In  little  doubt  hut  that  he  ii 
nurrcct.  A  r-^imetitof  ollieri  cavalry,  whine  uniform  rcReniblod  The  Krennli,  having  lied  to  lirunuKU 
an  niarni  <prt'Hil  that  the  enfniy  were  at  the  »iiIp<.  Numlieriiof  ihrme  who  had  quitted  the  field  of  hat- 
lie,  and, — let  the  truth  he  sp'iken, — Eigliilinien  loo,  Hi'd  Tn  in  inc  town,  and  neier  halted  iinlil  lliey 
leiiched  Antwerp.     'I'hia  fnci  in  i<m>  wfll  atle«i«d  In  be  diiulile  I. 

JMulHing,  •£).  Al  fnur  o'cliick,  he  nay,  "  II  n'avnil  pn^  encore  paru  un  hommt  de  cello  armea  " 
Sec  Suult'd  Letter  to  Gouchy,  dated  fruin  the  field  of  battle  at  one  o'clock. 
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the  adrancerl  ^nrd  oT  this  corps  was  discovered  by  the  French  ;  about  two  o'clock  tht 
patrols  of  Bulow's  corps  were  discovered  from  part  of  our  position.  The  French  de- 
tached sonij  light  cavalry  to  o^bserve  them,  which  was  the  only  diversion  that  had  taken 
place  up  to  this  time.  At  half  past  four,  Blucher  had  joined  in  p'srson  Bulow's  corps, 
;it  which  time  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  were  detached  to  act  on  the 
right  of  the  French.*  He  was  so  far  from  the  right  of  the  French,  that  his  fire  of  artiU 
lery  was  too  distant  to  produce  any  effect,  and  was  chiefly  intended  to  f;ive  notice  of  his 
arrival.!  It  was  certainly  past  five  o'clock  before  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  arlilleryj  was 
observed  from  our  position  ;  and  it  soon  seemed  to  cease  altoge'her.  It  appears  they 
had  advanced,  and  obtained  some  success,  but  were  afterwards  driven  back  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  by  the  French,  who  sent  a  corps  under  General  Lobau  to  keep  them  in 
check. 'J  About  half  past  six,  the  1st  Prussian  corps  came  into  communication  with  our 
extreme  left  near  Ohain. 

The  etfective  state  of  the  several  armies  may  be  considered  to  be  as  follows  :— 
The  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amounted,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam 
paign,  to  75,000  men,  including  every  description  of  force, ||  of  which  nearly  40,000 
were  English,  or  the  King's  (ierman  Legion.  Our  loss  at  Quatre-Bras  amounted  to  4500 
killed  and  wounded,  which  reduced  the  army  to  70,500  men  ;  of  these  about  54,000  were 
actually  engaged  at  Waterloo,  about  32,000  were  composed  of  British  troops,  or  the  King's 
German  Legion,  including  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery;  the  remainder,  under  Prince 
Frederick,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  but  covered  the  approach  to  Brussels  from  Ni- 
velles,  and  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle.  The  French  force  has  been 
variously  stated,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  very  accurate  statement  of  their  strength. 
Batty  gives  it  at  127,000  ;  that  is  the  number  which  crossed  the  frontiers.  Liv.  ix.  p.  69, 
.it  is  given  at  122,000.  Gourgaud  reduces  it  to  115.000;  of  these,  21,000  were  cavalry, 
tnd  they  had  350  guns.     Let  us,  however,  take  the  statement  in  Liv.  ix.,  and  say, 

122,000 
3,300  Deduct  left  at  Charleroi.     Liv.  ix.  92.11 

116,700 
10,350  Loss  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Ligny,  Liv.  ix.  100,  and  106. 

106,350 
3,200  Left  at  Ligny.     (Grouchy,  p.  8.)  Liv.  ix.  193;  this  is  stated  at  3000. 

103,150 
32,000  With  Grouchy.     (Grouchy,  p.  8.) 

71,150  Engaged  at  Waterloo. 

This  number,  however,  is  certainly  underrated  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  Buona> 
parte  had  upwards  of  75,000  men  under  his  immediate  command  on  the  18th  June.** 

Buonaparte,  Liv.  ix.  162,  117,  states  the  Prussian  force  concentrated  at  Wavre  lo  be 
75,000  men.  Grouchy,  p.  9,  makes  it  95,000.  It  is,  however,  generally  understood  that 
they  had  not  above  70,000  with  the  army  at  Wavre. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  operations  of  the  corps  under  Grouchy,  who 
were  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians.  It  appears,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  17lh, 
Buonaparte  was  ignorant  of  the  direction  the  Prussian  army  had  taken. ft  It  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  it  was  towards  Namur,  At  that  hour,  Buonaparte  ordered  Grouchy, (f 
with  .'52,000  men,  to  follow  them.  As  the  troops  were  much  scattered,  it  was  three 
o'clock  before  they  were  in  movement,  and  they  did  not  arrive  at  Gembloux  before  the 
night  of  t!ie  17th,  when  Grouchy  informed  Buonaparte  of  the  direction  the  Prussian  army 
haa  taken.  He  discovered  the  rear-guard  of  the  Prussians  near  Wavre  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  18th,  and  at  two  o'clock  he  attacked  Wavre,  which  was  obstinately  de- 
fended by  General  Thielmann,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
village.  By  the  gallant  defence  of  this  post  by  (Jeneral  Thielmann,  Grouchy  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  before  him.  Blucher,  however,  had 
detached  Bulow's  corps  (4th)  at  an  early  hour  upon  Chapelle-Lambert,  to  act  on  the  rear 
of  the  French  army.  The  movemen' "of  this  corps  was,  however,  much  delayed  by  a 
fire  which  happened  at  Wavre,  an>l  by  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  ;  so  that  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  the  numerous  artillery  they  carried  with  this  corps,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  attacking  the  enemy  before  half  past  four  o'clock. ^§ 

*  See  Muffling,  p.  30,  31,  near  Frichermonl.  1  Ibid.  p.  31. 

J  Billow's  ciirpa. 

J'.iv.  ix.' KV).     Hiionaparte  snys  it  was  seven  o'clock  when  Lobau  repulseil  them. 
Ortl.o^p,  aliout  I'VOn  were  cavalry.         IT  Liv.  ix.  !'.Ki.  This  force  is  stated  "  4  i  oDOO   liommes." 
**  Miitllinc,  [).  .W,  mentions,  that  IJiionaparle  staled  to  some  general  officer  on  the   morning  of  ths 
)8lh,  that  he  had  T.'SjnoO   men,  and   the  I^nglisli   only  50,000.     Liv.  Ix.    193,  by  taking   Ruonaparlc't 
own  account  in  ths  part  of  the  book,  upon  calculation  it  will  be  seen  that  he  there  allows  that  be 
had  upwards  of  7-1,000. 

tt  (Jroticnv,  13.  U  Orourhy. 

^^See  MuHiing, -23,  31,  60.  Gourgaud,  pp.  98  ami  99,  says  it  was  half  past  four  when  Genera. 
Ouinont  infcrmed  Buonaparte  of  their  arrival. 
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The  2J  Prussian  corps  marched  upon  Cliapclle-Lambert  and  Lasnc  ;  and  at  a  laLer  pe 
nod  of  tlij  dav,"  tlic  Isl  corps  moved  in  llie  direction  ofOhain.  The  3d  corps  was  also 
to  have  supported  the  4th  and  2d  corps.  Bluchcr  was  not  aware  of  the  largo  force  un- 
der CJrouchy  who  attacked  the  3d  corjis,  as  it  was  preparinij  to  leave  Wavre  ;  and  oblig- 
ed it  to  lake  up  a  position  on  tne  Dyle,  lictwecn  Liniale  and  Wavre,  where  he  afterwards 
ordered  it  to  maintain  itself  as  well  as  it  could. 

'J"he  liritish  armv,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the  day,  amounted  to  about  Si,000  men, 
(allowing  lO.OUO  killed  and  wounded,  and  10,000  more  who  had  left  the  field  jlf  18,000 
of  whom  were  Knijlifli.  The  enemy  may  have  had  about  45,000  immediately  opposed 
to  U3,  ailowin;;  i;o,0'X)  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ;  and  10,000  men  detached 
to  act  againsi  the  Prussians. 

Tiie  assistance  of  the  Prussians  had  been  expected  at  an  early  hour,i  which  had  in- 
duced Lord  Wellington  to  accept  a  battle  ;  so  that  the  B. itish  army  had  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  action  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  calculated.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, however,  showed  no  an.xiety  as  to  the  result.  The  corps  of  Lord  Hill,  seve  al  Bel- 
gian battalions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cavalry,  had  been  little  engaged.  He 
knew  the  troops  he  had  under  his  command,  and  seemed  confident  to  be  able  to  maintain 
his  position,  even  if  thf  Prussians  did  nolHirrive  before  night.  'J'lie  army  was  not  aware 
of  their  approach,  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  animate  their  exertions  by  this  intel- 
ligence. Buonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  thought  proper  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  troops,  even  of  his  Guards,  who  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  by  sending  t'is  aide-de- 
camp Labedovcre  to  inform  them,  as  they  were  about  to  advance,^  that  Grouchy  had 
joined  their  right  flank,  and  even  deceived  Ney  himself  by  this  false  intelligence. 

The  above  detail  has  been  entered  into  for  tlie  pi  rpose  of  showing  the  state  of  the  ar- 
mies towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Buonaparte  was  now  aware  of  the  powerful  diver- 
sion the  Prussians  were  about  to  make,  but  at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  Cirouchy  would  be  able  to  paralyse  their  movements.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  break  the  centre  of  the  B-itish  army,  and  carry  their  po- 
sitifm  before  the  attack  of  the  Prussians  could  take  eifect. 

'i'he  Imperial  (iuard  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  and  hivd  been  for  some  time  formed  on 
the  heights  extending  from  La  Belle  .\lliance,  towards  Hougomont,  which  supported 
the!.'  left  tiank.     They  h.ad  not  yet  been  engaged. 

About  seven  o'clock  they  advanced  in  two  columns, ||  leaving  four  battalions  in  reserve. 
They  were  commanded  by  Ney,  who  led  them  on.  At  the  same  time,  they  pushed  on 
some  light  troops  in  the  direction  of  La  Have.  The  advance  of  these  columns  of  the 
Guards  was  supported  bv  a  heavy  fire  of  artillcrv.  Our  infantry,  wh<i  had  been  posted 
on  the  reverse  of  the  hill,  to  be  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  were  instantly  mov- 
ed forward  '-y  Lord  Wellington.  General  Maitlaiul's  brigade  of  Guards,  and  General 
.\dam'8  brigade,  (.yid  and  71st  icgiinents,  and  iJotli  rillcs,)  met  this  formidable  attack. 
They  were  llankr'd  by  two  brigades  of  artillery,  who  ke[)t  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing cokmns.  Our  troops  waited  for  the'r  approach  with  thei.  eharacteriatic  coolness, 
until  tli-?y  were  within  a  short  distance  of  our  line,  when  they  opened  a  well-directed  fire 
upon  them.  The  line  was  formed  four  deep.  The  men  fired  independently,  retiring  a  few 
paces  t;)  load,  and  then  advanced  and  fired,  so  that  thftir  fire  ne/er  ceased  for  a  moment. 
Fhc  Krench,  headed  by  their  gallant  leader,  still  aJvaneed,  notwithstamliiig  the  severe  loss 
they  sustained  by  this  fire,  which  a, jparenlly  seemed  to  check  their  mo  ement.  'I'hey 
were  now  within  about  fifty  yards  of  our  line,  when  they  attempted  to  deploy,  in  order  to 
return  the  fire.  Our  line  appeared  to  be  closing  round  them.  They  could  not,  however, 
deploy  und<'r  such  a  fire  ;  and  from  the  mo.-nent  they  ceased  to  advance,  their  chance  of 
luecess  was  over.  They  now  formed  a  confused  mass,  and  at  last  gave  way,  retiring  in 
the  utmos'.  confusion.  They  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  light  iroops  of  tiencral 
Adam's  brigade.  This  decided  the  Imttle.  The  enemy  had  now  exhausted  his  means 
of  attafk.  He  had  still,  however,  the  four  battalions  of  the  Old  (iuar<l  in  reserve.  Lord 
Wellington  immediately  ordered  the  whole  line  to  advance  to  attack  theii  position.  The 
enemy  were  already  attempting  a  retreat.  These  battalions  formed  a  square  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  flying  columns,  flanked  by  a  few  guns,  and  supported  by  some  light  cavalry, 
(red  lancers.) 

The  first  Prussian  corps  had  now  joined  our  extreme  left.  They  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  La  Have,  driving  out  the  French  light  troops  who  occupied  it, 
Bulow,  with  the  fourth  corps,  had  sonic  time  previous  lo  this  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack unon  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemv's  right  wing,  and  being 
joined  by  the  second  corps,  (F'lrch's,)  was  again  advancing  to  attack  jt.D  In  the  mean- 
lime,  the  s(|uare  of  the  Old  (iuard  maintained  it.'elf.  the  guns  on  its  flank  firing  upon  ou; 
light  cavalry,  who  now  advanced,  anr".  threatened  to  turn  iheir  flank.  Our  light  troops 
werf.  close  on  their  front,  and  our  whole  line  advancinff,  when  this  body,  the  "elite," 
lad  now  the  only  hope  of  the  enemy  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  save  their  army,  gave 


•  Li!».  ix.  168,  169,  Buonaparte  mnke<  RiiIoh'h  attiick  nflnr  aun^i'l.  f  Sec  MiilTlin'  :n. 

t  Mi:inin»  n>,  snyi,  it  vni  lii>p<!il  llic  fru'i'iiiin  ormy  coulJ  have  attacked  at  2  o'cIock,  ;)ul  that  it 
»»•  hnlfpa^t  four  hefcire  n  cannon  was  firei!  by  them. 

6  l.iv.  it.  IiH.    N-y^  letter,  ()  Foo  IrfirH  t\''4lin(;ton'H  rlp»|.,itrhc<i. 

ICnictniiu  layi,  it  wai  half  put  scvon  o'clock  hntore  rirc.>;'a  corps  arrivoil. — Sco  Bluclior'i  da*- 
«tohea. 
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way,  and  mixed  in  the  general  confusion  and  rout,  abandoning  their  cannon  am!  all  thei» 
materiel.  It  was  now  nearly  dark.  Bulow,  upon  being  joined  by  Pirch's  corpi,  afiin  at* 
tack''d  Planchenoit,  which  he  turned;  and  then  the  enemy  abandoned  it.  He  iminedi 
ately  advanced  towards  Genappe  chaussee,  and  closed  round  the  rialit  of  the  French,* 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and  'lU'.rmenting  their  confusion.  His  troops  came  into 
the  hi^h  road,  or  chaussee,  near  ]\Ia;son  du  Koi,  and  Blucher  and  UelUncrton  having  met 
about  the  same  time  near  La  Belie  Alliance,  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and 
give  liim  no  time  to  rally.  The  loss  of  the  Prussi.ins  on  the  18th  did  not  exceed  81)1)  men. 
The  brunt  of  the  action  was  chieHy  sustained  by  the  troops  of  the  British  and  King's 
German  Legion,  as  their  loss  will  show.  In  stating  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  tliat  much 
support  was  afforded  by  the  other  contingents;  but  they  were  chielly  raw  levies,  newly 
raised,  who  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  a  .situation  of  importance.  Some  behaved 
ill,  as  is  publicly  known.  None  were  in  the  first  line,  except  the  Nassau  troops  at  Hou- 
gomoiit,  and  some  on  our  extreme  left.  They  were  placed  in  the  second  line,  and  in  the 
valiey  behind  the  first  line,  and  on  the  right,  at  Braine  la  Lende.  Tliey  had  generclly 
been  formed  with  the  British  brigades  of  the  diderent  divisions,  (in  tiie  manner  Lori 
Wellington  found  so  advantageous  with  the  Portuguese  troops  ;)  b-it  these  arrangements 
had  just  been  made.  T!ie  different  brigades  in  a  division  had  not  any  knosvledire  ot",  or 
confidence  in,  each  other.  Many  battalions,  particularly  some  Belgian  troops,  in  the 
rear  of  the  fir^t  line,  stood  with  firmness  against  the  French  cavalry,  and  drove  them 
back.  They  suffered  more  severely,  perhaps,  than  the  first  line,  from  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  and  at  the  close  of  the  action,  advanced  in  support  of  the  first  line  witlj 
groat  stendJ'  -  «  ;....i  regularity. 

The  Prussians,  who  had  made  o  ily  a  short  march  during  the  day,  pursued  the  enemy 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  unable  to  rally  a  dingle  battalion.  The  British  army 
halted  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  once  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  resistance  at 
Gerappe,  where,  perhaps,  if  they  had  had  a  chief  to  direct  them,  they  might  have  main- 
tained theinsf  ;vcs  until  dayli'xht,  the  situation  of  the  village  being  strong;  this  might 
have  given  lliem  the  means  of  saving  at  least  the  semblance  of  an  army.  The  second 
Prussian  corps  was  afterwards  detached  to  intercept  Grouchv,  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
result  of  the  battle  until  twelve  o'clock  next  day.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
advantage  over  ^ieneral  'J'hieiniann,  and  got  jiossession  of  Wavre.  He  ininiediu.ely 
retreated  towards  Namur,  where  his  rear-guard  maintained  themselves  against  ail  the 
efforts  of  the  Prussians,  wiio  sulfered  severcdy  in  their  attempt  to  take  the  |)lace.  This 
served  to  cover  his  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,  keeping  in  a  [larallel 
line  to  Blucher,  and  havi-  g  rallied  many  of  the  fugitives,  he  brought  tiis  army  witliout 
loss  to  Paris.  He  had  been  considered  as  lost,  and  his  army  mule  prisoners  ;  this  belief 
was  a  great  cause  of  the  resignation  of  Buonaparte  ;  otherwise,  with  this  ".rmy  he  coult 
have  mustered  70  or  80,000  men  ;  with  the  fortifications  and  resources  of  Paris,  whici 
was  sufficiently  secure  against  a  coup-de-main,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  so  easii_ 
Bubmltted  without  another  struggle,  alter  the  briilnat  defensive  campaign  he  had  made 
the  preceding  ver.r.  The  great  central  depots  of  Paris  and  Lyons  gave  him  great  advan- 
tages, as  is  well  shown  in  the  introductory  cliap.,  Liv  ix.  and  p.  181.  Ther"  are  always 
Bome  turns  of  fortune  'u  the  events  of  w:ir  ;  he  might  at  least  have  made  terms.  The 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  France  wore  certainly  in  his  favour;  he  and  his  army  had 
been  well  received  there  only  a  few  weeks  before.  That  armv,  and  a  great  pait  of  the 
populntion,  would  still  have  been  glad  to  make  sacrifices  to  endeavour  to  re-establish 
the  sullied  lustre  of  his  arms.  At  least,  the  honour  of  falling  sword  in  hand  was  in  his 
power. 

Tne  time  of  the  arrival  and  co-operation  of  the  Prussians,  has  been  variously  stated. f 
The  above  account  is  perhaps  as  near  the  truth  as  can  bo.  The  French  writers  make  it 
at  an  early  hour,  to  account  more  satisfactorily  for  their  defeat.  The  Prussians  also 
make  it  somewhat  earlier  than  was  actually  the  case,  in  order  to  participate  more  largely 
in  the  honours  of  the  day.  Their  powerful  assistance  has  been  acktiowledixcd  to  its  full 
extent.  They  completed  the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  after  they  had  failed  in  all 
their  attacks  against  the  British,  which  continued  upwards  of  seven  hours  after  their 
cavalry  had  been  destroyed,  their  Imperial  (iuaids  driven  back,  and  eagles  and  prisoners 
taken,  and  when  their  means  of  further  attack  may  be  considered  as  exhausted.  The 
Bnt'.idi  army  had  suflered  severely,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  have  taken  great  advantage 
I'f  the  retreat  of  the  French.  But  its  safety  was  never  (or  a  moment  compromised,  and 
no  calculation  could  justify  the  idea,  that  we  would  have  been  so  easily  defeated  and 
driven  liom  our  nosition,  but  that  the  enemy  would  have  been  so  much  crippled,  that  he 
could  not  have  taken  much  advantage  of  our  reverses.  F.ven  in  such  a  case  the  arrival 
of  the  Prussiims  must  have  obliged  him  to  have  retired.  Muflling  has  observed,  that  the 
boid  movement  of  Blucher  on  the   luih   has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. J     It  was 


*Liv  IX.  p.  I(i9. 

I  Liv,  ix.  sayo  it  was  eleven  (.'clock  wlion  the  Prussians  joinnd.  (Jourgauil  ami  Montholoti  npythw 
Tho  lolli-r  from  Sou  ll  to  Grouchy  dated  half  past  (inn  o 'clock,  stuiing  that  th(!y  wnio  iiirirniod  liy  a  pris- 
anci  of  liulow's  maroli,  ami  lliul  they  thouglil  llioy  discovorcj  liis  udvanccU  posts  ul  tliiit  hour,  roii»- 
plotoly  contradicts  this,     Liv.     ix. 

1  Motlli:i3,  p.  61.  "  II  ncs'ngit  pas  de  savoiroe  qu'un  general  ordiimiro  auroil  f;iit  ;  mail  unc  r.na- 
tello  ill!  ct'te  nature  auniil  pu  eatraiier  Icpvuorul  le  plm  distingue  iV  prjndro  dun  precautions,  ou  Is 
w^oiuiioi)  de  niiaiiger  roifoiisin?  vijjureuie  en  oimplfi  doiuooulrnlidn." 
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bold  and  masterly.  Even  when  he  w.^s  told  that  Grouchy  wns  in  h'.t  rear  with  a  Lirge 
force,  his  pUns  were  not  shaken,  though  this  might  h.ive  somewhat  retarded  his  move- 
inenL:.  The  skiilul  veteran  knew  thai  it  was  on  Ihe  field  of  Wr.terloo,  where  the  fate  of 
the  day  was  to  be  decided,  and  if  even  Grouchy  had  attacked  Billow's  corps,  there  was 
nothing;  to  prevent  the  tirst  and  second  corps  from  joiiiini;;  the  British  army  by  Chain. 
Grouchy  could  only,  at  farthest,  have  checked  the  third  and  fourtn  corps.  There  cannot 
be  .1  moment's  doubt  of  the  anxiety  and  exertions  of  the  Prussians  to  assist  on  the  13th. 
The  cordiality  and  friendship  of  the  Prussians  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  eve- 
ry officer  who  has  had  occasion  to  visit  Prussia  subsequently  ;  this  has  been  particularly 
the  case  with  the  military. 

'J'his  short  campaign  of  "  Hours"  was  a  joint  operation.  The  honours  must  be  shared. 
On  the  l(3th,  the  Prifesians  fought  at  Ligny  under  the  promise  of  our  co-operation,  which 
CO'ild  not,  however,  be  given  to  the  extent  it  was  wished  or  hoped.  On  the  18th,  Lord 
\Vellini;ton  fought  at  Waterloo,  on  the  promise  of  the  early  assistance  of  the  Prussians, 
whicli,  though  unavoidably  delayed,  was  at  last  given  with  an  effect,  whion  perhaps  had 
never  before  been  witnessed.  The  finest  army  France  ever  saw,  commanded  by  the 
greatest  and  ablest  of  her  chiefs,  ceaied  to  exist,  and  in  i  moment  the  destiny  of  Europe 
was  changed. 

NO.  IX. 

BUONAP.ARTE'S  PROTEST. 
Volume  II.  page  357. 

"  Je  proteste  solennellement  ici,  a  la  face  du  Ciel  et  des  hommcs,  coutre  la  violence 
en:  m'est  faite,  contre  la  violation  de  raes  droits  les  plus  sacres,  en  disposant  p,ir  la  forct 
de  ma  personne  etde  ma  liberie. 

"  Je  suis  venu  iibrement  a  bord  du  Bellerophon  ;  je  ne  suis  point  prisonnier  ;  je  suis 
I'hole  de  I'Anglele.-re.  J'y  suis  venu  a.  I'instigation  meme  du  C'apitaine,  c,ui  a  dil  avoir 
dcs  ordres  du  (iouvernenient  de  me  recevoir,  et  de  me  oonduire  en  Analeterre,  avec 
ma  suite,  si  cela  m'etoit  agreable.  Je  me  suis  presente  de  bcnne  foi  pour  venir  me 
mettre  sous  la  protection  des  loix  d'.^ngleterre.  .\ussilnt  assis  a  bord  du  Bellerophon, 
je  tus  ^ur  le  foyer  du  peuple  Britannique.  Si  le  Ciouvernement,  en  donnaiil  des  ordres 
to  Capitaine  du  Bellcroi  hon,  de  me  rocevoir  ainsi  que  ma  suite,  n'a  vou!u  que  tendre 
une  embiiche,  il  a  forfait  a  I'honneur  et  flC'tri  son  pavilion.  Si  cet  act  se  coiisonimoit. 
ce  seroit  en  vain  que  Ics  Anglais  voudroient  parler  a  I  Europe  de  leur  lovaule,  de  leurs 
loix.  el  de  leur  liborte.  La  foi  Briianniqiie  s'y  trouvera  perdue  dans  V hospitality  du 
Bellerophon.  J'en  appelle  a  I'histoire  ;  elle  dira  qu'un  ennemi,  q"i  fit  vingt  ans  la 
•fuerrc  aui  peuples  Anglois,  vint  Iibrement.  dans  son  infortune,  chercher  un  asiie  ious 
■es  loix.  Qii.lle  plus  eclatante  preuve  pouvail-il  liii  donner  de  son  estiine  et  de  sa 
confiance  ?  Mais  comment  ropondit-on  en  Angleterrc  a  une  telle  magnanimite  ? — on 
fei^Tiit  de  tendre  une  main  hospilaliere  a  cet  ennemi,  et  quaud  il  se  fut  livre  de  bonne 
foi,  on  I'immola.  (Signe)  "JNAPOLEON. 

"  A  bord  du  Bellerophon,  'i  Aout  1815." 

TRANSLATION. 

"I  hereby  solemnly  protest,  in  the  Cace  of  Heaven  and  of  men,  agai.ist  the  violence 
done  mo,  and  against  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my 
pc.-soii  and  my  liberty. 

"  I  came  volunlafily  on  board  of  the  Bellerophon  ;  I  am  not  a  prisoner---!  am  the  guest 
of  England.  1  came  on  board  even  at  the  instigation  of  the  Captain,  who  told  me  he 
had  orders  from  the  government  to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  end  conduct  me  to  England, 
if  agreeable  to  me.  I  presented  myself  with  good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Knglish  lavs.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I  was  under  sliel- 
leroflhe  British  people.  If  the  government,  in  giving  orders  to  the  captain  of  the 
Belleronhon  to  receive  me  as  well  as  my  suite,  only  intended  to  lav  a  snare  forms,  it  has 
forfeited  its  honour,  and  disgraced  itsflaj.  If  this  act  be  consummatca.  the  English  will 
iti  vain  boast  to  Europe  their  integrity,  their  laws,  and  their  liberty.  British  good  faith 
Will  be  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bellerof  hon.  I  appeal  to  history;  it  will  say  that 
an  eneiny,  who  for  twenty  years  waged  war  against  the  English  people,  came  voluntarily 
in  his  misf  irtunes,  to  seek  in  asylum  under  their  laws.  What  more  brilliant  projf  could 
he  give  of  Ilia  esteem  and  his  confidence  ?  But  what  return  did  England  make  fr)r  so 
much  Tiainanimily  ?--They  feigned  to  stretch  forth  a  friendly  hand  to  that  enemy  ;  and 
when  he  delivered  himself  up  in  good  faith,  they  sacrificed  him. 

(Signed)  "  NAPOLEON. 

"Or.  board  tlte  Bellerophon,  4tA  August  1815." 

We  have  already,  in  the  text,  completely  refuted  the  pretence  that  Buonaparte  wai 
•nsiiarecl  on  hoard  the  Bellcrophnn.  Every  expression  of  Captain  Maitland  went  to 
disown  any  authority  to  treat  wiih  Napoleon,  or  grant  him  conditions  of  anv  kind  ;  nor 
could  he  sav  more  when  his  private  opinion  was  demanded,  than  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  FiipDose  that  Napoleon  would  be  ill  received  in  England.  This  was  in  presence  of 
Cat't  lin  Snrtorius  and  Captain  Gambier,  both  of  whtiin  Captain  .Maitland  appealed  to 
10  support  of  his  Ptalement.     We  do  not,  however,  feel  it  too  much,  on  thr  present  oa- 
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casicn,  to  copy  the  letters  which  passed  betwixt  Lo.-d  Keith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Caj»- 
tain  ftiaitlanJ,  Captain  Sartorius,  and  Captain  Gainbier,  on  tlie  other. 

*■"  Tonnant,  at  anchor  under  Berryhead,  llh  Ansiisl,  1815. 
"Sir, 
"Count  Las  Cases  having  this  mornintr  stated  to  me,  that  he  understood  from  you, 
when  lie  was  on  board  the  Bellerophoii  in  Basque  Roads,  on  a  mission  from  General 
Buonaparte,  that  you  were  authorized  to  receive  the  General  and  iiis  suite  on  board  the 
ship  you  coni.Tiand,  for  conveyance  to  Eni,'lan(l  ;  and  that  you  assured  liim,  at  the  same 
time,  thai  both  t!ie  General  and  his  suite  would  be  well  received  there;  you  are  to  re- 
port for  my  information  such  observations  as  you  may  consider  it  necessary  to  make  up- 
on these  assertions.  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•'  KEITH,  Admirnl. 
"Captain  Maitland,  Bellerophon." 

"  H.  M.  S.  Bellerophon,  Plymouth  Sound,  Bth  August,  1S15. 
"  Mv  Lord, 

"  I  liave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  in 
forming  me  that  Count  Las  Cases  had  stated  to  you,  that  he  had  understood  from  me, 
wlien  he  was  on  board  the  Bellerophon  in  Basque  Roads,  on  a  mission  from  Cicneral 
Buonaparte,  that  I  was  authorized  to  recnivj  the  General  and  his  su.te  on  board  the 
ship  I  command,  for  a  conveyance  to  England  ;,  and  that  I  assured  him.  at  the  same  time, 
that  both  the  General  and  his  suite  would  be  well  received  there  ;  and  directing  me  to 
report,  for  your  Lordshij/s  information,  such  observations  as  I  may  cons'der  it  necessa- 
ry to  make  upon  vhese  assertions.  I  shall,  in  cot  sequence,  stale,  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection, the  whole  of  the  transaction  that  took  place  between  Count  Las  Cases  and  me, 
on  the  14tli  of  July,  respecting  the  embarkation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparie,  for  the  veracity 
of  which  1  beg  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  Captain  Sartorius  as  to  what  was  said  in  the 
morning,  and  lo  that  officer  and  Captain  Gambier  (the  Myrmidon  having  joined  me  in 
the  afternoon,)  as  to  what  passed  in  the  evening. 

"  Your  Lordship  being  informed  already  of  the  flag  of  truce  that  came  out  to  me  oo 
the  10th  of  July,  as  well  as  of  everything  tliat  occurred  on  that  occasion,  1  shall  con- 
fine myself  to^tl.e  transactions  of  the  I4lh  of  the  same  month. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  ollicer  of  the  watch  informed  me,  a  schooner, 
bearing  a  flag  of  Iruce,  was  approaching  ;  on  her  joining  the  ship,  about  seven  A.M. 
the  Count  Las  Cases  and  Gener'l  I.'Ailemand  came  on  board,  when,  on  being  shown 
into  the  cibin.  Las  Cases  asked  me  if  any  answer  had  been  returned  lo  the  letier  sent 
by  me  to  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  respecting  Napoleon  Buonaparte  bei..g  allowed  to  pass 
for  America,  either  in  the  frigates  or  in  a  neutral  vessel.  I  informed  him  no  answer 
had  been  returned,  though  I  hourly  expected,  in  consequence  of  those  despatches.  Sir 
Henry  Hotham  would  arrive  ;  and,  as  1  had  told  Monsieur  Las  Cases  when  last  on  board 
that  I  should  send  my  boat  in  when  the  answer  came,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  have 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  on  that  account : — there,  for  the  time,  the  conversation  terminat- 
ed. On  their  coming  on  board,  I  had  made  the  signal  for  the  Captain  of  the  Slaney, 
being  desirous  of  having  a  witness  to  all  that  might  pass. 

"  After  breakfast  (during  which  Captain  Sartorius  came  on  board)  we  retired  to  the 
after-cabin,  when  Monsieur  Las  Cases  began  on  the  same  subject,  and  said,  '  the  Empe- 
ror was  so  anxious  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  that  he  would  go  to  .Xnicrica  in 
any  way  the  English  government  would  sanction,  either  in  a  neutral  vessel,  a  disarmed 
frigate,  or  an  English  ship  of  war.'  To  which  I  replied,  •  I  have  no^uthorily  to  permit 
any  of  those  measures ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  come  on  board  the  ship  I  command,  1 
think,  under  the  orders  I  am  acting  with,  I  may  venture  to  receive  him,  and  carry  him 
to  England  ;  brt  if  1  do  so,  I  can  in  no  way  be  answerable  for  the  reception  he  may 
meet  with  ;'  (this  I  repeated  several  times  ;)  when  Las  Cases  said,  '  I  have  little  doubt, 
under  tliose  circumstances,  that  you  will  see  the  Emperor  on  board  the  Bellerophon.' 
After  some  more  general  convers;ition,  and  the;  above  being  fretiuently  repeated.  Mon- 
sieur Las  Cases  and  General  L'.\lleinand  took  their  leave;  and  I  assure  your  Lordship, 
that  I  never  in  any  way  entered  into  conditions  with  respect  to  the  reception  General 
Buonaparte  was  lo  meet  with  ;  nor  was  it  at  that  time  finally  arranged  that  he  was  to 
cotne  o'\  board  the  Bellerophon.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Las  Cases  asked  me, 
whether  I  thought  Buonaparte  would  be  well  received  in  England?  to  which  1  gave 
the  only  answer  I  could  do  in  my  situation—'  That  1  did  not  at  all  know  what  was  the 
intention  of  Uie  British  Government ;  but  1  had  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  not  be 
well  received.'  It  is  here  v:orthy  of  remark,  that  when  Las  Cases  came  on  board,  he 
assured  lue  th.at  Buonaparte  was  then  at  Uochefort,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  llierc  to  report  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between  us,  (this  I  can  prove 
by  llie  testimony  of  (Captain  Sartorius.  and  the  first  licutnpant  of  this  ship,  to  whom  I 
Fpoke  of  it  at  the  time,)  which  statement  was  not  fact ;  Buonaparte  never  having  quitted 
Isle  d'Ais,  or  the   f.-igales,  after  the  3d.  • 

"  1  was  therefore  much  surprised  at  seeing  Monsieur  Las  Cases  on  board  again  beforo 
seven  o'clock  the  same  evening;  and  one  of  the  first  questions  I  put  to  him  was.  wheth- 
er h(!  had  l)een  to  Rochefort  ?  He  answered,  that,  on  returning  to  Isle  d'.\i.>;,  he  found 
Jiat  Napoleon  had  arrived  there. 
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"  Monsieur  Las  Cases  then  presented  to  me  the  letter  Count  Bertrand  wrote  con- 
ecrninjj  Uuonaparle's  inteiilion  lo  co-.ne  on  bonrd  the  ship,  (a  cony  of  which  has  been 
transmitted  lo  your  Lordship  by  -Sir  Henry  Holhani ;)  and  it  was  not  till  then  asjreed  u|)- 
ftn  that  I  should  receive  him  ;  when  either  Monsieur  I-as  Cases,  er  tieneral  tiourgaud 
(I  am  not  positive  which,  as  i  was  employed  writing  niy  own  despatches,)  wrote  to  Ber- 
trand to  inform  him  of  it.  While  paper  was  preparing  to  write  the  letter,  1  said  again 
to  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  '  You  will  recollect  i  have  no  authority  for  making  conditions 
of  any  sort.'  Nor  has  Monsieur  Las  Cases  ever  started  such  an  idea  till  the  day  before 
yeeterday.  That  it  was  not  the  feeling  of  Buonaparte,  or  the  rest  of  his  people,  I  will 
give  strong  proof,  drawn  from  the  conversations  tlicy  have  held  with  me. 

"  As  1  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned  till  two  days  ago,  I  shall  not  detail  eyery 
conversation  that  has  passed,  but  confine  myself  to  that  period. 

"'I'he  night  that  the  squadron  anchored  at  the  back  ot  Berry-head,  Buonaparte  s»;nl 
for  me  about  ten  1'.  M.  and  said  he  was  informed  by  Bertrand,  that  I  had  received  orders 
lo  remove  liim  to  the  Northumberland,  and  wished  to  know  if  that  was  the  case  ;  on  be- 
ing told  that  it  was,  he  requested  that  1  would  write  a  letter  to  Bertrand,  statin"  1  had 
BLch  orders,  that  it  might  not  appear  he  went  of  his  own  accord,  but  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  do  so.  I  told  him  I  could  have  no  objection,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect, 
which  your  Lordship  afterwards  sanctioned,  and  desired  me,  if  he  required  it,  to  give 
him  a  copy  of  ihe  order. 

'■  Alter  having  arranged  that  matter,  I  was  "oing  to  withdraw,  when  lie  requested  me 
to  remain,  as  he  had  something  more  to  say  :  he  then  began  complaining  of  his  treatment 
in  being  forced  to  go  to  St.  Helena  :  among  other  things  he  observed,  '  They  say  I 
made  no  conditions  ;  certainly  1  made  no  conditions  :  how  could  a  private  man  (im  par- 
ticulier)  make  conditions  with  a  tiation  ?  I  wanted  nothing  from  them  but  hospitality, 
or  (as  the  ancients  would  express  it)  air  and  water.  I  threw  myself  on  the  generosity 
of  the  F.nglish  nation  ;  I  claimed  a  place  sur  leurs/oyers,  and  my  only  wish  was  to  pur- 
chase a  small  estate,  and  end  my  life  in  tranquillity.'  After  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
conversation,  1  him  left  for  the  night. 

'•  On  the  morning  he  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumberland,  he  sent 
for  me  again,  and  said,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  conduct  to 
me,  while  I  have  been  on  board  the  ship  you  command.  My  reception  in  Kngland  has 
been  very  different  from  what  I  expected  ;  but  you  throughout  have  behaved  like  a  man 
of  honour  ;  and  I  recjuest  you  will  accept  my  thanks,  as  well  as  convey  them  to  the  olfi- 
rers  and  ship's  company  of  the  Bellerophon. 

"  Soon  aller'vards,  Montliolon  came  lo  me  from  Buonaparte;  but,  to  understand  what 
passed  between  him  and  me,  I  must  revert  to  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Madame 
Bertrand  on  the  passage  from  Rochefort. 

"  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  the  conversation  commenced,  as  it  docs  not  apply  to 
the  present  transaction  ;  but  she  informed  me  that  it  was  Buonaparte's  intention  lo  pre- 
sent me  with  a  box  containing  his  picture  set  with  diamonds.  1  answered,  '  i  hope  not. 
for  I  cannot  receive  it.' — '  Then  you  will  offend  him  very  much,'  she  said.  '  If  that  is 
the  case.'  I  replied,  '  I  request  you  will  tiike  measures  to  prevent  its  being  offered,  as  it 
is  absoktely  impossible  I  can  accept  of  it;  and  1  wish  to  spare  him  the  mortification, 
and  myself  the  pain  of  a  refusal.'  There  the  matter  dropt,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  it, 
tilt  about  half  an  hour  before  Buonaparte  quilted  the  Bellerophon.  when  Montholon 
came  to  me,  and  said  he  was  desired  by  Buonaparte  to  express  the  hiigh  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  my  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transaction  :  thai  it  had  bften  his  in- 
tention to  present  me  with  a  box  containing  his  portrait,  but  that  he  understood  I  was 
determined  not  lo  accept  it.  I  said,  '  Placed  as  I  was,  I  felt  it  impossible  to  receive  a 
present  from  him,  though  [  was  highly  riatlered  at  Ihe  testimony  ne  had  borne  to  the 
upriL'htness  of  my  conduct  throughout.'  Montholon  added,  'One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  chagrin  ho  feels  in  not  being  admitted  lo  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Hegent,  is, 
that  he  h.id  determined  to  .ask  as  a  favour,  your  being  promoted  to  the  n*ik  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral.' To  which  I  replied.  'That  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  but  I  do  not  the 
less  feel  the  kindness  of  the  intention.'  I  then  said,  '  1  am  hurl  that  Las  Cases  should 
say  I  held  forth  anv  assurances  as  to  the  reception  Buonaparte  was  to  meet  with  in 
Kngland.' — 'Oh  !'  said  he,  '  Las  ('ases  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations  ;  as  he  nego- 
tjali'd  the  .-iffair,  he  attributes  the  Lmperor's  situation  to  himself;  but  1  can  assure  you, 
that  he  (Buonaparte)  feels  convinced  you  have  acted  like  a  man  of  honour  tlironghnut.' 
"  As  your  Lordship  overheard  part  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  Lai 
Cases  and  me  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Rellero[)hon,  1  shall  not  detail  it;  but  on  that 
occasion.  I  positively  denied  having  promised  anything  as  lo  the  reception  of  Buona- 
parte and  his  suite  ;  and  I  believe  your  Lordship  was  of  opinii>n  he  could  not  make  out 
the  statement  to  you.  It  is  cxtreiiiely  unpleasant  for  me  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  n  detail  of  this  sort;  but  llie  unhandsome  representation  Las  Cases  has 
made  to  your  Lordship  of  my  conduct,  has  oblii;ed  me  to  produce  proofs  of  the  light  ia 
which  the  trimsnction  was  viewed  by  Buonaparte  as  well  as  his  attendants. 

"  I  acrain  rc(>e  it,  that  (Captain  (lambier  and   Sartorius  can  verify  the  principal   part  of 
Vbat  I  have  stated,  as  far  as  cimcerns  the  charge  m  ide  a^'ainst  me  by  (^miil  I,  us  Citscs. 
"  1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  hunilili-  servant, 

•■  IRKDKIUCK  L.  MAI'ILAND 
"'To  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Keith.  G.  C.  B.  d:c.  4ic.  Si,c." 
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"  Slaney,  in  Plymouth  Sound,  15th  August,  1315. 
"  My  Lord, 
"  I  have  read  Captain  Maitland's  letter  to  your  Lordship,  of  the  8th  instant,  contain 
ing  his  observations  upon  the  assertions  made  on  tlie  preceding  day  by  Count  Las  Ca- 
ses;  and  I  most  fully  attest  the  correctness  of  tiie  statement  he  has  made,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  conversations  that  took  place  in  my  presence. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  G.  R.  SARTORIUS,  Capt.  of  H.  M.  Ship,  Slaney. 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  ViscoHnt  Keith,  G.  C.  B.  &c.  &c.  &c." 

It  happened  that  Captain  Gambler's  attestation  to  the  above  statement  was  not  in 
Captain  Maitland's  possession,  but  having  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Meike,  secretary  to  Lord  Keith,  we  can  supply  this  additional  piece  of  evidence  to 
a  proof  already  so  distinct  in  itself. 

"  I  have  read  the  preceding  letter,"  [that  of  Captain  Maltland,]  "and  most  fully  at- 
test the  correctness  of  what  Captain  Maltland  has  said,  so  far  as  relates  to  what  occur- 
red in  my  presence  on  the  evening  of  the  14lh  of  July. 

(Signed)    "  ROBERT  GAMBIER,  Capt.  of  H.  M.  Ship,  Myrmidon.-' 
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Volume  II.  page  361. 
States  OF  Thermometer,  as  taken  at  Deadwood,  Island  of  St.  Helena,  during  12 
Calendar  Months,  viz.  from  1st  Sept.  18'20,  to  3!st  Aug.  1821,  inclusive.— This  con- 
densed view  of  the  different  slates  of  the  Thermometer  was  kept  at  Deadwood,  which 
is  just  one  short  mile  from  Longwood,  and  therefore  expresses  the  exact  temperature 
of  the  climate  in  which  he  lived, — milder,  and  more  equable,  certainly,  than  most  in 
the  known  world.  In  point  of  moisture,  Dr.  Smith  is  not  of  opinion  tha»  St.  Helena 
diffars  materially  *Tom  any  other  tropical  island  of  the  same  extent.  His  account  of 
the  general  state  of  health  among  the  troops  has  been  already  referred  to. 


Months. 

Thermometer. 
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63 
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72 
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76 
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68 
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65 
66 
66 
70 
70 
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70 
68 
M 
66 
64 

E 
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62 
62 
6i 
61 
68 
67 
67 
66 
61 
57 
57 
62 

ReroarC- 

Sept.      18^20, 
Oct.          do. 
Nov.         do. 
Dec.         do. 
J-n.          1821 
Feb.         do. 
Mar.         do. 
April        do. 
May          do. 
June         do. 
July          do. 
Aug.         do. 

Wind  blowing  from  S.  E. 

Do.            Do. 
Generally  S.  E.  6  days  from  N.  \V. 
Wind  from  S.  E. 

Do.        Do. 

Do.        Do. 

Do.         Do. 

Do.        Do. 

Do.        Do. 
Generally  S.  E.  1  day  westerly. 

Do.                Do. 
Wind  from  S.  E. 

(Certified  by)   THOMAS  SHORTT. 
Physician  to  H.  M.  Forces,  and  Principal  Medical  Officers  at  St.  HeleiM. 


NO.  XL 

INTERVIEW  BETWIXT  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  AND  HENRY  ELLIS, 
ESQ.  HEAD  COMMISSIONER  OF  LORD  AMHERST'S  EMBASSY  TO 
CHINA. 

Although,  like  others,  I  was  familiar  with  the  details  of  Buonaparte's  present  situa- 
tion, and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  become  saturated  with  those  sentiment* 
of  surprise,  which  such  an  extraordinary  reverse  of  fortune  was  calculated  to  excite, — 1 
must  confess  that  I  could  boast  but  little  se'f-possession  on  entering  the  presence  of  • 
man,  who  had  been  at  once  the  terror  and  wonder  of  the  civilized  world.  'I'lie  .absence 
of  attendants,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  high  station,  did  not  seem  to  me  t.»  have 
atfc'ted  his  individual  greatness;  howeviir  elevated  his  rank  had  been,  his  actions  had 
been  still  beyond  it.  Even  the  nii'.;hty  weapons  which  he  had  wielded  were  light  to  hit 
ci"antic  strength  ;  the  splendour  of  a  court,  the  pomp,  discipline,  and  number  of  his  ar- 
Illicit,  suflicienl  to  have  con<<tituted  the  jiersonal  greatness  of  an  hereditary  monarch 
s<:arcoly  added  to  the  effect  produced  by  tlie  tremendous,  but  fortunately  ill-direclcd,ea- 
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trgies  of  his  mind.    Their  absence,  therefore,  did  not  diminish  the  influence  of  his  in- 
dividuality.    I  do  not  iinow  that  I  ever  before  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  dif. 
ferinur  from  mine,  not  in  degree,  but  in  nature  ;  and  could  have  had  but  little  disposition 
to  grajity  curiosity  by  inquiries   into  the  motives  which  had  guided  his  conduct   in  the 
eventful   transactions  of  his  life,     I  came  prepared  to  listen  and  recollect,  not  to  ques- 
tion or  speculate.     Lord  .Amherst  having  presented  me,  Napoleon  began  by  saying,  that 
iny  name  was  not  unknown   to   him  ;  that  he  understood  I  had  b^en  at  Constantinople, 
and  had  a  faint  recollection  of  some  person  of  my  name  having  been  employed  in  Rus- 
sia.    I,  m  reply,  said  that  I   had   been  at  ("onstantinople  in  my  way  to  Persia.     '•  Yes," 
fays  he.  '•  it  was  I  who  showed  you  the  way  to  that  country.     Eh  bien,  comment  se  porte 
mon  ami  It  Shah  !  What  have  the  Russians  been  doing  lately  in  that  quarter?"     On  my 
informing  him  that  the  result  of  the  last  war  had  been  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  in 
the  military  occupation  of  their  troops. — he  said,  '"  Yes,  Russia  is  the  power  now  most  to 
be   dreaded;  .Alexander   may  have   whatever  army  he  pleases.     Unlike  the  French   ana 
English,   the  subjects  of  the   Russian  empire  improve  their  condition  by  becoming  sol- 
diers.    If  I  called  on  a   Frenchman  to  quit  his   country,  1  required   him  to  abandon  his 
happiness.     The  Russian,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  slave  wtiile  a  peasant,  and  becomes  free 
«nd  respectable  when  a  soldier.     A  Frenchman,  leaving  his  country,  always  chaiges  for 
the  worse,  while  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  are  all   superior  to  the   native  country  of 
the  Russians.     Their  immense  bodies   of  Cossacks  are  also  formidable  ;  their  mode  of 
travelling   resembles    the    Bedouins   of  the   Desert.      They  advance   with   coiitidence 
into  the  most  unknown  regions."     He   then  related  the  following  instance  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  powers  W  vision  possessed   by  the   Arabs.     When  in    E^ypt,   he  took  up  his 
glass  to  examine  an  Arab,  who  was  still  at  some  distance.     Before  Buonaparte  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  the   instrument,  ascertained  his  appearance,  a  Bedouin,  standing  near 
him,  had  so  completely  made  him  out,  as  to  distin;?uish  the  dress  of  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged.     '  Russia,'  continued  he,  '  has  still  hrr  designs  upon  Constantinople.     To  ob- 
tain my  consent  to  his  projects  upon  Turkey,  «as  the  great  wish  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
Bndcr,'but  in  vain  ;  1   told  him  I  never  would  allow  the  Greek  cross  to  be  added  to  the 
crown   of  the  Czars.     Austria  would  unite  with  Russia  against  Turkey,  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  ret^^n  the  provinces  contiguous  to   her  frontier.     France  and  England 
«re  the  only  powers  interested  in  opposing  their  schemes;  I  always  felt  this,  and  always 
supported  the  Turks,  although    I  hated  them  as  barbarians.     If  Russia,'   he  added, 'or- 
ganizes Poland,  she  will  be  irresistible.'     Napoleon  here  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  milita- 
ry character  of  the  nations  of  i^^urope,  and  wilhoiii.reference  to  what  he  had  just  said  re- 
specting the  Russians,  declared  the  French  and  English  were  the  only  troops  deserving 
notice  for  their  discipline  and  moral  qualities.     "The  Austrian  and   Prussian,"  he  said, 
"were  much  inferior;  in  fact,  real  strength  and  efficiency  were  confined  to  the  English 
■nd  French."     The  remainder  of  his  harangue  (for  his  habit  of  not  waiting  for,  or  indeed, 
listening  to  replies,  renders  conversation  an   inapplicable  term)  was  employed  upon   the 
present  state  of  F-;n!jland,  which  he  considered   was  not  calamitous,  and  as  produced  by 
the  impolicy  of  mixing  with  continental  affairs.    The  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  he  comsidered  as  the  <mly   true   foundation   of  our 
national  prosperity.     ''  Whatever  might  be  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  their  limited  num- 
ber would  fnr  ever  prevent  us  from  becoming  a  great  military  power.      Vous  uvez  lou- 
jour$  voir*  hravoure  de$  siecles,  maix  avec  quarante  cinq  mille,  von»  ne  seres  jawavs 
puitsanee militaire — In  sacrificing  maritime  affairs,  we  were  acting  like  Francis  I.  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  whose  General  had  made  an  excellent  disposition  of  his  army,  and   had 
placed  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon  (an  unheard-of  battery  at  that  time)  in  a  situation  that 
inust  have  secured  the  victory  :  Francis,  however,  his  grand  sabra  a  la  main,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  gendarmerie  and  household  troops,  between  the  battery  and  the  en- 
emy, and  thereby  lost  the  advantage  his  superiority  of  artillery  gave  him  ;  thus,  said  he, 
sediired  by  a  temper  ii-v  success,  you  are  masking  the  only  b-ttery  you  possess,  your  na- 
val pre-eminence.     While  that  rcmain.s,  you  may  blockade  all  Europe.     I  well  know  the 
effect  of  blockade.     With  two  small  wooden  machines,  you  distress  a  line  of  coast,  and 
pla^c  a  country  in  the  situation  of  a  body  rubbed  over  with  oil,  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
natural  perspiration.     I,"  says  he,  "  am  now  suffering  in  my  face  from  this  obstruction  to 
perspiration,  and  blockade  has  the  same  effect  upon  a  nation.     What  have  you  gained  by 
the  war  ?  you  have  gained  possession  of  my  person,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  e>  hibiting 
an  example  of  iingenerousncBS.     By  placing  the    Bourbons  on  the  throne,   you  have  dis- 
turbed ttic  Icnitimncy  of  kings,  for  I  am  the  natural  sovereign  of  France.     You  conceiv- 
ed that  none  but  Napoleon  could  shut  the  ports   of  Europe   against  you,  but  now  every 
pefiy  sovereiirn  insults  vou  with  prohibitory  regulations   upon   your  commerce. — I.' An- 
gltltrre  tut  dtchue  depuis  qu'flle  sett  rt^eUe  des  affaires  du   continent. — You  J^hollld  have 
been  aware  of  the  advance  1  had  made  tnwarda  the  improvcmentof  manufacture  through- 
out mv  empire,  and  pecured  the  repayment  of  your  expenses  during  the  war,  by  a  forced 
extension  of  your  trade.     Wlio  placed  the  King  of  Portugal   on  his  tJirone  T     Was  it  not 
Er.pland  1     Had  you  not.  therefore,  a   rijht  to  he   reimbursed,   and  that   reimbursement 
misht    not     t>e    found  in  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Brazils  for  five  years.     This  demand 
was  reasonable,  and  cimld  not.  therefore,  have  been  refused.     I  observed  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeilmc  would  have  been  consonant  with  our  political  system,  and  that  the  Kinj  of  Por- 
tniril,  aware   of  this.   wonUl   have   resisted,  the  more  especially  as  when   placed  on  the 
throne,  he  no  longer  wanted  our  OMistancc.     The  demand  should  have  been  made  lu  the 
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first  instance,"  said  he,  "when  you  might  have  asked  anything;  but  it  is  now  too  late  { 
tnd  you  have  only  to  blame  your  ministers,  who  have  totally  neglected  the  interests  o{ 
England.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  have  all  been  gainers  ;  England  alone  has  been  a 
loser.  You  have  even  neglected  that  poor  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Why  not  have. added 
three  or  four  millions  to  its  population  ?  Lord  Castlerea'.;h,  got  among  the  monnrchs,  be- 
came a  courtier,  and  thought  more  of  their  aggrandizement  than  the  claims  of  his  country. 
Your  <Tood  fortunes,  et  mesfautes,  mes  imprudences,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
which  even  Pitt  never  dared  to  dream  of;  and  what  is  the  result  !  your  people  are  starv- 
in"'.  and  vour  country  is  convulsed  with  riots.  The  situation  of  England  is  most  curio"js. 
She  has  gained  all,  and  yet  she  is  ruined.  Believe  the  opinion  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
consider  political  subjects;  England  should  look  wholly  to  commerce  and  naval  af- 
fairs; she  never  can  be  a  continental  power,  and  in  the  attempt  must  be  ruined.  Main- 
tain the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  you  may  send  your  ambassadors  to  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  ask  what  you  please.  The  sovereigns  are  aware  of  your  present  distressed  sit- 
uation, and  insult  you."  He  repeated,  "  Forty-five  thousand  men  will  never  make  you  a 
military  power;  it  is  not  in  the  genius  of  your  nation.  None  but  the  very  dregs  of  the 
n'ations  enlist  in  your  army;  the  profession  is  not  liked."  He  would  not  listen  loan  ob- 
servation respecting  the  great  channel  of  supply  from  the  militia  to  the  line,  which  he 
seemed  to  confound  with  the  regular  army. 

Napoleon  continued  his  observations  by  saying  "  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
would  not  prove  a  remedy  for  the  riots  ;  people  must  have  food  ;  the  stagnation  of  com- 
merce diminishes  your  exports,  and  your  manufacturers  are  starving.  It  is  absurd  to 
describe  the  evils  as  temporary.  Wellesley  is  right  in  that,  the  distress  is  general,  and 
must  be  lasting.  Stopping  the  evils  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Coj;pus,  is  applying  topical 
remedies  when  the  disease  is  in  the  system;  topical  remedies  will  only  remove  topical 
eruption  ;  the  complaint  extends  over  the  whole  body. — There  is  not  a  man  of  ability  in 
the  cabinet.  Lord  Chatham  understood  the  true  interests  of  England,  when  he  said,  '  If 
we  are  just  for  twenty-four  hours,  we  must  be  ruined.'  Immense  extensions  of  com- 
merce, combined  with  reductions  and  reforms,  could  alone  have  prevented  the  present 
crisis  in  England.  For  his  part,  he  wished  that  all  was  tranquil  and  settled,  as  that  was 
his  only  chance  of  being  released."  "  A  large  army,"  he  remarked,  "  was  moreover  in- 
consistent with  our  free  constitution,  to  which  we  were,  with  reason,  so  much  attached." 
I  remarked,  that  the  superior  importance  to  England  of  maritime  concerns  was  fully 
acknowledged  by  our  ministers,  and  that  they  would  heartily  rejoice  in  being  enabled  to 
withdraw  the  British  contingent  in  F'rance  (to  which  he  seemed  to  have  alluded;)  that 
the  actual  distress  in  England  arose  from  the  system  of  public  credit,  by  which  the  war 
had  been  supported,  and  the  consequences  of  which  were  in  their  nature  lasting;  that 
these  consequences  had  been  anticipated,  and  were  not,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  irremediable. 
"Yes,"  said  Napoleon,  "your  resources  are  great;  but  your  rain,  from  persisting  n  your 
present  policy,  Js  certain.  Your  ministers  have  affected  gen^-'rosity,  und  have  ruined  the 
country.  In  this  generosity  you  have  departed  from  the  system  of  yo<ir  ancestors,  who 
never  concluded  a  peace  without  gaining,  or  attempting  to  gain  some  advantage  ;  they 
were  steady  merchants,  who  filled  their  purses,  but  you  have  set  up  for  gentlemen,  and 
are  ruined.  ,\lthough  the  peace,  on  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  was  honoura- 
ble to  France,  for  she  compelled  England  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America, 
the  treaty  in  1783  was  fatal  to  French  commerce ;  and  how  do  you  suppose  that  came  to 
be  concluded?  The  French  ministers  were  fully  aware  of  its  injurious  consequences,  but 
England  threatened  war,  and  they  had  no  money  to  defray  the  expenses."  1  understood 
BuSnaparte  to  say  that  this  account  was  supported  by  Memoirs  in  the  Bureau  des  Af- 
faires Elrangeres.  During  the  conversation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  top- 
ics started,  if  not  discussed,  did  not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour,  there  were  frequent 
repetitions  of  particular  expressions,  such  as  "  L'Angleterre  est  dechue  ;  avic  45,000 
hommes  vous  ne  serez  jamais  pxdssance  conli7ientale."  Buonaparte  never  listened  to  a.iy 
reply  naturally  arising  from  his  observations,  but  continued  his  own  view  of  the  subject 
he  was  discussing,  he  seemed  little  studious  in  arrangement,  but  poured  out  his  ideas 
with  a  rapidity  of  language  almost  equal  to  the  rapidity  of  their  succession  in  the  mind. 
His  style  upon  political  subjects  is  so  epigrammatic  and  tranchanl,  that  in  a  man  whose 
actions  had  not  been  correspondent,  it  would  look  like  Ch.arl.atanerie.  Buonaparte  must 
be  allo.ved  to  be  eloquent,  and  possesses  that  species  of  oratory  well  adapted  for  a  popular 
assembly,  or  for  influencing  persons  already  prepared  to  look  up  to  him.  Upon  1"^  for- 
mer, his  point  would  produce  impression  ;  and  a  sort  of  oracular  confidence,  m  which  he 
nbounds,  would  command  the  conviction  of  the  latter.  His  manner,  on  the  whole,  was 
pleasing,  and  had  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  conscious  superiority  which  I  never  before 
wiUiess^cd.  'The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  more  intellectual  than  commanding; 
and  ins  person,  so  far  from  being  overgrown  with  corpulency,  seems  fully  equal  to  the 
endurance  of  the  greatest  exertion.  1  should  say  that  he  was  as  fit  as  ever  to  go  through 
a  campaign,  and  that,  considering  his  age,  he  was  not  unusu.ally  corpulent.  1  have  omit- 
ted to  mention  an  illustration  made  use  of  by  Buonaparte,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  ministers  at  the  Congress.  "  You  were,"  saiii  he,  "  like  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
who  dropt  the  piece  of  meat  in  the  water,  while  looking  at  his  own  image.  ^  ou  had 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  vou  took  no  precautions  to  retain  it.  Nothing  but  a 
great  extension  of  comnierv,e  could  have  enabled  you  to  bear  your  immense  taxes,  and 
you  made  no  efTort  to  obtain  it,"     Buonaparte  miscalls  English  names  and  words  more 
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than  any  foreigner  I  ever  before  heard,  wlio  Iiad  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
gu.Age  ;  and  nolwilhstandiiij  his  reading,  and  t!ie  attentiim  he  has  probably  paid  to  the 
lubject,  he  seems  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  domestic  policy.  Hii;  plans,  like 
his  practice,  are  all  despotic,  and  are  formed  without  adverting  to  constitutional  restric- 
tions. In  his  conversation  with  Lord  Amherst,  he  dwells  much  upon  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  expressed  himself  with  "real  and  uiijustiliable  bitterness  respecting  Sir  H. 
Lowe.  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  had  evidently  annoyed  him,  and  he  expressed  disappoiiiL- 
ment  at  the  countenance  such  language  and  treatment  received  from  Lords  Sidnxjjth 
and  Liverpool,  with  wlioin  he  atfected  to  consider  himself  as  having  been  formerly  on 
terms  of  amicable  intercourse.  Be  said  such  .1  man  as  Lord  CornwalliS  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  Sir  H.  Lowe's  situation.  It  is  ditfifult  to  conceive  any  complaints  more 
unreasonable,  than  those  made  by  Buonaparte  of  Sir  H.  Lowe's  conduct.  There  per- 
haps never  was  a  prisoner  so  much  requiring  to  be  watched  and  guarded,  to  whom  so 
much  liberty  and  range  for  exercise  was  allowed.  With  an  officer  he  may  go  over  any 
part  of  the  island  ;  wholly  unobserved,  his  limits  extend  four  miles — partially  observed, 
eight — and  overlooked,  twelve.  .At  nigtit,  the  sentinels  certainly  close  round  Longwood 
itself  The  house  is  small,  but  well  furnished  ;  and  altogether  as  commodious  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  procured  would  admit.  1  can  only  account  for  hia 
petulance  and  unfounded  complaints,  from  one  of  two  motives, — either  he  wishes  by 
their  means  to  keep  alive  interest  in  Kurope,  and  more  especially  in  England,  where  he 
flatters  himself  he  has  a  party  ;  or  his  troubled  mind  finds  an  occupation  in  the  tracas- 
sarics  which  his  present  conduct  gives  to  the  Governor.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it 
is  in  vain  for  any  Governor  to  unite  being  on  good  terms  with  him,  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  Buonaparte,  in  concluding  the  observations  which  he  thought  proper  to 
address  to  me,  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to  Lord  .\mlierst  for  the  introduction  of 
Captain  .Maxwell  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy.  They  entered,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Bertrand,  Montholon.  and  Gourgaud.  A  circle  under  the  direction  of  the 
Grand  Marshal  was  formed,  and  Lord  .Vmherst  having  presented  Captain  Maxwell,  Buo- 
naparte said,  •'  I  have  heard  of  you  before — you  took  one  of  my  frigates,  the  Pauline  ; 
vous  etes  un  mechant ;  well,  your  government  can  say  nothing  about  your  losing  the 
ship,  for  you  have  taken  one  for  them  before."  He  observed  of  Lord  Amherst's 
son,  that  he  must  resemble  his  mother,  and  good-humouredly  asked  him  what  he  had 
Drought  from  China,  whether  a  bonnet  or  a  Mandarin.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  M'Leod,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  how  long  he  had  served,  and  if  he  had  been  wounded  ;  repeating 
the  question  in  English.  On  Mr.  Abel  being  introduced  as  naturalist,  he  inquired  if  he 
knew  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  saying  that  his  name  had  always  been  a  passport,  and  that  even 
during  the  war,  his  requests  had  always  been  attended  to.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Abel 
was  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society,  or  was  a  candidate  for  that  honour.  Buonaparte 
appeared  to  be  under  some  erroneous  impression  respecting  a  son  of  ,Sir  J.  Banks  hav- 
ing gone  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  .Africa.  Mr.  Cook's  name  led  him  naturally  to 
inquire  whether  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  the  navigator,  adding, 
"  he  was  indeed  a  great  man."  Dr.  Lynn  having  been  presented  as  a  physician,  was 
asked  at  what  university  he  had  studied  :  "  At  Edinburgh,"  being  the  reply  ;  ''  Ah  ! 
are  you  a  Brunonian  in  practice,  and  do  you  bleed  and  give  as  much  mercury  as  our  St. 
Helena  doctors  !"  To  Mr.  driffiths,  the  chaplain,  (whom  he  called  ^umonier,)  he  put 
•ome  questions  respecting  the  state  of  religi(ui  in  China;  he  w;is  answered,  a  kind  of 
Polytheism.  Not  seeming  to  understand  this  word  spoken  in  English,  Bertranil  explained, 
Pluralite  ties  Dieux-  "  Ah.  PluraliU  des  Dicux '.  Do  they  believe,"  he  resumed,  "  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  "  They  seem  to  have  some  idea  of  a  future  state,"  was 
the  reply.  He  then  asked  to  what  university  he  belonged;  and  jokingly  said  to  Lord 
Amherst,  you  must  get  him  a  good  living  when  you  go  home  ;  adding,  "  1  wish  you  may 
oe  a  prebendary."  He  inquired  of  Mr.  Hayne,  how  and  where  he  had  been  educated? 
On  being  told  that  he  had  been  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  he  iiumeAateiy  turned 
•way  ;  and  having  now  said  something  to  each,  he  dismissed  ua. 
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BUONAPARTE'S  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 
Volume  II.  p.  4ai. 

KAPOLEON. 

This  loth  April,  1821,  at  Longwood,  Island  of  St.  Helena.     This  w  my  Teitamtni,  m 
act  of  my  last  Will. 

I. 

1.  I  DIE  in  tiyfe  apostolical  Roman  religion,  in  the  bosom  of  which  I  was  born,  mora 
than  fifty  years  since. 

2.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  people,  whom  I  have  loved  so  well. 

3.  1  have  always  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  dearest  wife,  Marie  Louise.  I 
retain  for  her  to  my  last  moment,  the  most  tender  sentiments — I  beseech  her  to  watch, 
in  order  to  preserve  my  son  from  the  snares  which  yet  environ  his  infancy. 

4.  I  recommend  to  my  son,  never  to  forget  that  he  was  born  a  F'rench  Prince,  and 
never  to  allow  himself  to  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  triumvirs  who  op- 
press the  nations  of  Kurope  ;  he  ought  never  to  fight  against  France,  or  to  injure  her  in 
any  manner  5  he  ought  to  adopt  my  motto — "  Every  thing  for  the  French  people." 

6.  I  die  prematurely,  assassinated  by  the  English  oligarchy  *  *  *.  The  English  na- 
tion will  not  be  slow  in  avenging  me. 

6.  The  two  unfortunate  results  ol  the  invasions  of  France  when  she  had  still  so  many 
resources,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  treason  of  Marmont,  Augereau,  Talleyrand,  and 
La  Fayette. 

I  forgive  them — may  the  posterity  of  France  forgive  them  like  me  ! 

7.  1  thank  my  good  and  most  excellent  mother,  the  Cardinal,  my  brothers  Joseph, 
■  Lucien.  Jerome,  Pauline,  Caroline,  Julie,  Hortense,  Catarine,  Eugene,  for   the  interest 

which  thev  have  continued  to  feel  for  me.     I  pardon  Louis  for  the  libel  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1820:  it  is  reple4,e  with  false  assertions  and  falsified  documents. 

8.  [  disavow  the  "  Manuscript  of  St.  Helena,''  and  other  works  under  the  title  of 
Ma.\ims,  Sayings,  &c.,  which  persons  have  been  pleased  to  publish  tor  the  lastsi.x  years. 
These  are  not  the  rules  which  have  guided  my  life.  1  caused  the  Due  d'Enghien  to  be 
arrested  and  tried,  because  that  step  was  essential  to  the  safety,  interest,  and  honour  of 
the  French  people,  when  the  Count  d'Artois  was  maintaining,  by  his  confession,  sixty 
assassins  at  Paris.     Under  similar  circumstances,  1  would  act  in  the  same  way. 

II. 

1.  I  bequeath  to  my  son,  the  boxes,  orders,  and  other  articles  ;  such  as  my  plate,  field- 
bed,  saddles,  spurs,  chapel  plate,  books,  linen,  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  wear 
and  use,  according  to  the  list  annexed  (a.)  It  is  my  wish  that  this  slight  bequest  may  be 
dear  to  him,  as  recalling  the  memory  of  a  father,  of  whom  the  universe  will  discourse 
to  him. 

2.  I  bequeath  to  Lady  Holland  the  antique  Cameo  which  Pope  Pius  VL  gave  me  at 
Tolentino. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  Count  Montholon  two  millions  of  francs,  as  aproof  of  my  s'atisfactioa 
with  the  filial  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  me  during  six  years,  and  as  an  idemnity  for 
the  losses  which  his  residence  at  St.  Helena  has  occasioned. 

4.  I  bequeath  to  Count  Bertrand  five  hundred  tliousand  francs. 

5.  I  bequeath  to  Marchand,  my  first  valet  de  chambro,  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  me  are  those  of  a  friend  ;  it  is  my  wish  that  ho 
should  marry  the  widow,  sister,  or  daughter  of  an  officer  of  my  Old  Guard. 

G.  Item.     To  St.  Denis,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

7.  Item.     To  Navarre,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

8.  Item.'    To  Pieron,  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
y.   Item.     To  Archambaud,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

10.  Item.     To   Cursor,  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 

11.  Item.     To  Chandellier,  item. 

12.  To  the  Abbe  Vignali,  one  hundred  Sonsand  francs.  It  is  my  wish  that  he  should 
build  Ills  house  near  the  Ponte  novo  di  Costino. 

13.  Item.     To  Count  Las  Cases,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

14.  Item.     To  Count  Lavellete,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

15.  Item.  To  Larrey,  surgeon  in  chief,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.— He  is  the  mosi 
virtuous  man  I  have  known. 

16.  Item.     To  (ieneral  Brayhcr,  one  hundred  th(nisand  francs. 

17.  Item.     To  General  Le  Fevre  Desnouetti^s,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

18.  Item.    To  General  Drouot,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

19.  Item.    To  General  Cambrone,  one  hunilred  thousand  francs. 

20.  Item.  To  the  children  of  General  Mouton  Duvernet,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

21.  Item.     To  the  children  of  the  brave  Labedoyere,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

22.  item.  To  the  children  of  CJencral  Girard,  killed  at  Ligny,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

23.  Hem.     To  the  children  of  Genera!  Marchand,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
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Si.  Tlcm.  To  the  children  of  the  virtuous  General  Travost,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

25.  Item.  To  Gener.il  Lallemand  the  elder,  one  Iiundrcd  thousand  francs. 

26.  Item.  To  Count  Real,  one  hundred  thousand  fnncs. 

27.  Item.  To  Costa  de  Basilica,  in  Corsica,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

28.  Item.  To  General  Clausel,  one  hundred  thousand  franus. 

29.  Item.  To  Baron  de  Menevalle,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

SO.  Item.     To  Arnault,  the  author  of  Marius,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

31  Item.  To  ("olonel  Marbot,  one  hundred  tiiousand  francs.  I  engage  him  to  con 
•inue  to  write  in  defence  of  the  glory  of  the  French  armies,  and  to  confound  their  ca 
lumniators  and  apostates. 

3i.  Item.  To  Baron  Bignon,  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  I  engage  him  to  writs 
the  history  of  French  diplomacy  from  1792  to  1815. 

33.  Item.     To  Pcggi  de  Talavo,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

34.  Item.     To  surgeon  Emmery,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

35.  These  sums  will  be  raised  from  the  six  millions  which  I  deposited  on  leaving  Pa 
ris  in  1815  ;  and  from  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  since  July  lol5.  The  ac- 
count will  be  settled  with  the  banker  by  (-ounls  Montholon,  Bertrand  and  Marchand. 

36.  Whatever  that  deposit  may  produce  beyond  the  sum  of  five  million  six  hundrea 
thousand  francs,  which  have  been  above  disposed  of,  shall  be  distributed  as  a  gratuity 
amongst  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  amongst  the  officers  and  soldierx 
of  the  battalion  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  according  to  a  scale  to  be  determined  upon  by  Mon- 
tholon, Bertrand,  Drouot,  Carabrone,  and  the  surgeon  Larrey. 

37.  These  legacies,  in  case  of  death,  shall  be  paid  to  the  widows  and  children,  and 
in  default  of  such,  shall  revert  to  the  bulk  of  my  property. 

III. 

1.  My  private  domain  being  my  property,  of  wliich  no  French  law  deprives  me,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  an  account  of  it  will  be  required  from  the  Baron  de  la  Bouillerie,  the 
treasurer  thereof;  it  ought  to  amount  to  more  than  200,000,000  of  francs  ;  namely,  ]. 
The  portfolio  containing  the  savings  which  I  made  during  fourteen  years  out  of  my  civil 
list,  which  amounted  to  more  than  12,000,000  per  annum,  if  my  memory  be  good.  2. 
The  produce  of  this  portfolio.  3.  The  furniture  of  my  palaces,  such  as  it  was  in  1814, 
including  the  palaces  of  Rome,  P'lnrence,  and  Turin.  AH  this  furniture  was  purchased 
with  moneys  accruing  from  the  civil  list.  4.  The  proceeds  of  my  houses  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  such  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  furniture,  equipages  ;  the  accounts  will  be  ren- 
dered by  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  steward  of  the  crown,  Campagnoni.         Napoleon. 

2.  1  beque.ith  my  private  domain,  one  half  to  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
French  army  who  have  fought  since  1792  to  1815,  for  the  glory  and  the  independence  of 
the  nation.  The  distribution  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to  their  appointments  upon  ac- 
tiveservice.  One  half  to  the  towns- and  districts  of  Alsace,  of  Lorraine,  of  Franche 
Compte,  of  Burgundy,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  of  Champagne  Forest,  Dauphine,  which 
may  have  suffered  by  either  of  the  invasions.  There  shall  be  previously  deducted  from 
this  sum,  one  million  for  the  to./n  of  Briennc,  and  one  million  for  that  of  Meri.  I  ap- 
point Counts  Montholon,  Bertrand,  and  Marchand,  the  executors  of  my  will. 

This  present  will,  wholly  written  with  my  own  hand,  is  signed,  and  sealed  with  my 
own  arms. 
(«..  s.)  Napoleo!*. 

List  (A.) 
Affixed  to  my  Will. 

Longtcood,  hland  of  St,  Helena,  this  15t&  April,  1821. 
I. 

1.  The  consecrated  veFsels  which  have  been  in  use  at  my  chapel  at  Longwood. 

2.  I  enjoin  the  Abbe  Vignali  to  preserve  them,  and  to  deliver  them  to  my  son,  when 
be  shall  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

II. 

1.  My  arms,  that  is  to  say,  my  sword,  that  which  I  wore  at  Austerlitz,  the  sabre  of  So- 
biesky,  my  dagger,  my  broad  sword,  my  hanger,  my  two  pair  of  Versailles  pistols. 

2.  My  gold  travelling  box,  that  of  which  I  made  use  on  the  morning  of  L'lm  and  of 
Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Eyiau,  of  Fricdiand,  of  the  Island  of  Lobau,  of  Moscow,  of  Mon- 
mirail.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  my  wish  that  it  may  be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  my 
•on.     (It  has  been  deposited  with  Count  Bertrand  since  1814.) 

3.  I  charge  Count  Bertrand  with  the  care  of  preserving  these  objects,  and  of  convey- 
ing Ihem  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

III. 
\.  Three  small  mahogany  boxes,  containing,  the  first,  thirty-three  snuff-boxes,  or  com 
fit-boxes;  the  second,  twelve  boxes  with  the  Imperial  arms,  two  small  eve-glasses,  and 
four  boxes  found  on  the  table  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  the  Thuilleries,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1815;  the  third,  three  snuff-boxes,  ornamented  with  silver  medals,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Emperor  ;  and  sundry  articles  for  the  use  of  the  toilet,  according  to  the  lists 
numbered  I.,  II.,  III. 
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2.  My  field-beds,  which  I  uaed  in  all  my  campaigns. 

3.  My  field  telescope. 

4.  My  dressing-box,  one  of  each  of  my  uniforms,  a  dozen  of  shirts,  and  a  comp^ste 
set  of  cch  of  my  dresses,  and  generally  of  every  thmg  used  in  my  toilet. 

5.  My  wasb-hand  stand. 

6.  A  small  clock  which  is  in  my  chamber  at  Longwood. 

7.  My  two  watches,  and  the  chain  of  the  Emperor's  hair. 

8.  I  charge  Marchand,  my  principal  valet  de  chambre,  to  take  care  of  these  articles, 
find  to  convey  them  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

IV. 

1.  My  cabinet  of  medals. 

2.  My  plate,  and  my  Sevres  china,  which  I  used  at  St.  Helena.     (List  B  and  C.) 

3.  I  charge  Count  Montholon  to  lake  care  of  these  articles,  and  to  convey  them  to  my 
pon,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

V. 

1.  My  three  saddles  and  bridles,  my  spurs,  wliich  I  used  at  St.  Helena. 

2.  My  fowling-pieces,  to  the  number  of  five. 

3.  I  charge  my  huntsman,  Novarre,  to  take  care  of  these  articles,  and  to  convey  them 
to  my  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

VI. 

1.  Four  hundred  volumes,  selected  from  those  in  my  library,  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  use  the  most. 

2.  I  charge  St.  Denis  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  convey  them  to  my  son,  when  he 
shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

List  (.\.) 

1.  None  of  the  articles  which  have  been  used  by  me  shall  be  sold  ;  the  residue  shall 
be  divided  amongst  the  executors  of  my  will  and  my  brothers. 

2.  Marchand  shall  preserve  my  hair,  and  cause  a  bracelet  to  be  made  of  it,  with  a  gold 
'jlasp,  to  be  sent  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  to  my  mother,  and  to  each  of  my  brolh- 
erp,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  the  cardinal,  and  one  of  larger  size  for  my  son. 

3.  Marchand  will  send  one  pair  of  my  gold  shoe-buckles  to  Prince  Joseph. 
•i.  A  small  pair  of  gold  knee-buckles  to  Prince  Lucien. 

5.  A  gold  collar  clasp  to  Prince  Jerome. 

List  (A.) 
Inventory  of  my  effects,  which  Marchand  will  ttike  care  of,  and  convey  to  my  Son, 

1.  My  silver  dressing-box,  that  which  is  on  my  table,  furnished  with  all  its  utensils 
razors,  &c. 

2.  My  alarm-clock  ;  it  is  the  alarm  clock  of  Frederick  II.  which  I  took  at  Potsdam 
(in  box  No.  HI.) 

3.  My  two  watches  with  the  chain  of  the  Empress's  hair,  and  a  chain  of  my  own  hair 
for  the  other  watch  ;  Marchand  will  get  it  made  at  Paris. 

4.  My  two  seals  (one  French,  contained  in  box  No.  III.) 
b.  The  small  gold  clock  which  is  now  in  my  bed  chamber, 
fi.  My  wash-stand,  its  water  jug,  and  foot-bath,  &c. 

7.  My  night-table,  that  which  1  used  in  France,  and  my  silver  gilt-bidet. 

8.  My  two  iron  bedsteads,  my  mattresses,  and  my  coverlets,  if  they  can  be  preserved. 

9.  Mv  three  silver  decanters,  which  held  my  eue  de  vie,  which  my  chasseurs  carried 
in  the  held. 

10.  My  French  Telescope. 
H.  My  spurs,  two  pair. 

12.  Three  mahogany  boxes.  No.  I.,  II.,  III.,  containing  my  snuff-boxes,  and  other  ar 
tides. 

13.  A  silver-gilt  perfuming  pan. 


Body  JAnen. 


C  Shirts. 

6  Handkerchiefs. 

fi  Cravats. 

()  Napkins. 

f)  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings. 

(J  Black  stocks. 

6  Pair  of  under  stockings 

2  Pair  of  cambric  sheets. 

2  Pillow  cases. 

2  Dressing  gowns. 

2  Pair  of  night  drawers. 


1  Pair  of  braces. 

4  Pair  of  white  kerseymere  breeches  tai 

vests. 

G  Madras. 

G  Flannel  waistcoats. 
6  Pair  of  drawers. 
6  Pair  of  gaiters. 
1  Small  box  filled  with  my  snuff. 
1  (Sold  neck-buckle.  ^contained   ia 

»1  Pair  gold  knee-buckles.  ^  tlip  little  box, 
1  Pair  gold  shoe-buckles.  )      No.  III. 
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!is 


1  Uniform  of  the  Chasseurs. 
1  Dilto  Grenadiers. 

1  Ditto  ^Jational  Guards. 

2  H.its. 

1  tireen  and  grey  great  coat.        [rengo.) 
1  Blue  cloak  (that  which  I  had  at  Ala- 

LlST 


Clothe*. 

1  Sable  green  pelisse. 

2  Pair  of  shoes. 
2  Pair  of  boors. 
2  Pair  of  elippers. 
6  Bells. 


Napoleo5. 


(B.) 


Inventory  of  the  Effects  which  I  left  in  vossession  of  Monsieur  the  Count  de  Turenne. 


1  Sabre  of  Sobieski.  It  is  by  mistake, 
inserted  in  list  K.  It  is  the  sabre  xvhich 
the  Fmperor  wore  at  Aboukir,  which  is  in 
the  hanas  of  the  Count  Bertrand. 

1  Grand  collar  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

1   Sword,  of  silver  gilt. 

1  Consular  sword. 

1  Sword,  of  steel 

1  Velvet  belt. 

I   wollar  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

I  Small  travelling  box  of  steel. 

I  Do.  of  silver. 

1   Handle  of  an  antique  sabre. 

1  Hat  of  Henry  IV.  and  a  cap.  The  lace 
of  the  Emperor. 

1  Small  cabinet  of  Medals. 

2  Turkey  carpets. 

2  Mantles  of  crimson  velvet,  embroider- 
ed, with  vests  and  small  clothes. 

1  give  to  ray  Son  the  sabre  of  Sobieski. 
Do.  the  collar  of  the  Legion  of 

Honour. 

Do.  the  sword,  silver  gilt. 

Do.  the  consular  sword. 

Do.  the  steel  sword. 


the   collar   of   tlie    goldca 
the  hat  of  Henry  IV.  and 


Do. 
fleece. 

Do. 
the  cap. 

Do.  the    golden    dressing-box, 

for  the  teeth,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dentist. 

To  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  my  lace. 

To  Madame,  the  silver  night-lamp. 

To  the  Cardinal,  the  small  steel  trawl- 
ling'-bnx. 

To  Prince  Eugene,  the  wax-candlestick, 
silver  gilt. 

To  the  Princess  Pauline,  the  small  trav- 
elling-box. 

To  die  Queen  of  Naples,  a  small  Turkey 
carpet. 

To  the  Queen  Hortense,  a  small  Turkey 
carpet. 

To  Prince  Jerome,  the  handle  of  the  aa- 
tique  sabre. 

To  Prince  Joseph,  an  embroidered  man- 
tle, vest,  and  sinall  clothes. 

To  Prince  Lucien,  an  embroidered  man- 
tle, vest,  and  snia!l  clothes. 


^pril,  16tft  1821.     Longaood. 
This  is  a  Codicil  to  my  Will. 

1.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  people,  whom  I  loved  so  well. 

2.  1  bequeath  to  Counts  Bertrand,  Montholon,  and  to  Marchand.  the  money,  jewels, 
plate,  china,  furniture,  books,  arms,  and  generally  everything  that  belongs  to  me  in  the 
island  of  St.  Helena. 

This  codicil,  entirely  written  with  my  own  hand,  is  signed,  and  sealed  with  my  own  arms. 
(l.  b.)  Napolkon. 

Thi''2UhJ}prH  laSll.     Longviood. 
This  is  my  Codicil,  or  Note  of  my  last  Will. 

Out  of  the  settlement  of  my  civil  list  of  Italy,  such  as  money,  jewels,  plate,  linen, 
equipages,  of  which  the  Viceroy  is  the  depository,  and  which  belonged  to  me,  I  dispose 
of  two  millions,  which  I  bequeath  to  my  most  faithful  servants.  I  hope  that,  without 
acting  upon  the  credit  of  any  account,  my  son  Eugene  Napoleon  will  pay  them  faithfully. 
He  cannot  forget  the  forty  millions  which  I  gave  him  in  Italy,  and  in  the  tribulation  of 
the  inheritance  of  his  mother. 

1.  Out  of  these  two  millions,  I  bequeath  to  Count  Bertrand  300,(X)0  francs,  of  which 
he  will  deposit  100,000  in  the  treasurer's  chest,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  my  dis- 
positions in  payment  of  legacies  of  conscience. 

2.  To  Count  Montholon,  200,000  francs,  of  which  he  will  deposit  100,000  in  the  chest, 
for  the  same  purpose  as  above-mentioned. 

3.  To  Count  Las  Cases,  200,000,  of  which  he  will  deposit  100,000  in  the  chest,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  above-mentioned. 

4.  To  Marchand,  100,000,  of  which  he  will  deposit  60,000  in  the  chest,  for  tlie  same 
purpose  as  above-mentioned. 

6.  To  Count  La  Valette,  100,000. 

6.  To  General  Hogendorf,  of  Holland,  my  aide-de-camp,  who  has  retired  to  the  Brt» 
ills,  100,000. 

7.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Corbineau,  50,000. 

8.  To  my  aide-de-camp.  General  Caffarelli,  50,000  francs. 

9.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Dejean,  50.000. 

10.  To  Percy,  surgeon-in-chicf  at  Waterloo,  50,000. 

11.  60,000,  that  IS  to  sav,  10,000  to  I'icron,  my  raailre  d'hotel  ;  10,000  to  St.  Denis, 
•ly  head  chasseur;  10,000  to  Novarre ;  10,000  to  ('ursor,  my  clerk  of  the  kitchen; 
10,000  to  Archambaud,  ray  overseer. 
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It.  To  Baron  Mainevallc,  50,000. 

13.  To  the  Duke  d'Istria,  son  of  Bessi^res,  50,000. 

14.  To  the  daughter  of  Duroc,  50,000. 

15.  To  the  children  of  Labedoyere,  60,000. 

16.  To  the  children  of  Moutoii  Duvernet,  50,000. 

17.  To  the  children  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  General  Travost,  50,000. 

18.  To  the  children  of  Chartrand,  50,000. 

19.  To  General  Cambione,  50,000. 

20.  To  General  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  50,000. 

21.  To  be  distributed  amongst  such  proscribed  persons  as  wander  in  foreign  couii> 
tries,  whether  they  may  be  French,  or  Italian,  or  Belgians,  or  Dutch,  or  Spanish,  or  in- 
habitants of  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  disposal  of  my  executors,  100.000. 

22.  To  be  distributed  amongst  those  who  suffered  amputation,  or  were  severely 
wounded  at  Ligny,  or  Waterloo,  who  may  be  still  living,  according  to  lists  drawn  up  bjr 
rny  executors,  to  whom  shall  be  added,  Cambrone,  Larrey,  Percy,  and  Emmery.  Tha 
Guard  shall  be  paid  double  ;  those  of  the  island  of  Elba,  quadruple  ;  two  hundred  tho»» 
Band  franca. 

This  codicil  is  written  entirely  with  my  own  hand,  signed  and  sealed  with  my  arms. 

Napoleon; 

(L.   S.) 

Tkia  2ith  of  April,  1821.    Longvood. 
This  is  a  third  Codicil  to  my  IVill  of  the  ]Gth  of  April. 

1.  Amongst  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  which  were  delivered  up  in  1814,  there  were 
some  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  francs  not  belonging  to  it,  but  which 
formed  part  of  my  private  property  j  repossession  shall  be  obtained  of  them,  in  order  to 
discharge  my  legacies.  * 

2.  1  had  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  Torlonia,  at  Rome,  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  produce  of  my  revenues  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  since  1815.  The  Sieur  De  la  Perouse,  although  no  longer  my  treasurer,  and  not 
invested  with  any  character,  possessed  himself  of  this  sum.  He  shall  be  compelled  to 
restore  it. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  the  Duke  of  Istria,  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  of  which  only  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  shall  be  reversible  to  his  widow,  should  the  duke  be  dead  at 
the  payment  of  the  legacy.  It  is  my  wish,  should  there  be  no  inconvenience  in  it,  that 
the  duko  may  marry  Du;oc's  daughter. 

4.  1  bequeath  to  the  Duchess  of  Frioul,  the  daughter  of  Duroc,  two  hundred  thousand 
francs;  should  she  be  dead  at  the  payment  of  this  legacy,  none  of  it  shall  be  given  to  the 
mother. 

5.  I  bequeath  to  General  Rigaud  (to  him  who  was  proscribed,)  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

6.  I  bequeath  to  Boisnod,  the  intendant  commissary,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

7.  I  bequeath  to  the  children  of  General  Letort,  who  was  killed  in  the  campaign  of 
1815,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

8.  These  eight  hundred  tiiousand  francs  of  legacies  shall  be  considered  as  if  inserted 
«t  the  end  of  Article  36  of  my  testament,  which  will  make  the  legacies  which  I  have  dis- 
posed of,  by  my  will,  amount  to  the  sum  of  six  million  four  hundred  thousand  fr&ncs, 
without  comprising  the  donations  which  1  have  made  by  my  second  codicil. 

This  is  written  with  my  own  hand,  signed  and  sealed  with  my  arms. 
(L.  s.)  NAPOLEON. 

[On  the  outside,  nearly  at  the  centre,  is  written  :] 

This  is  my  third  codicil  to  my  will,  entirely  written  with  my  own  hand,  signed,  and 
««alcd  with  my  arms. 

[The  words  are  intermixed  with  the  signatures  of  Bertrand,  Montholon,  Marchand, 
Vignali,  with  their  respective  sea's,  and  a  piece  of  green  silk  runs  through  tha 
centre.     On  the  upper  left  corner  are  the  following  directions  :] 
To  be  opened  the  same  day,  and  immediately  after  the  opening  of  my  will. 

NAPOLEON. 
[With  some  fragments  of  the  signatures  of  the  above-named  witnesses.] 

This  Uth  April,  1821.    Longtoood, 

This  is  a  fourth  Codicil  to  my  Testament 

By  the  dispositions  which  we  liave  heretofore  made,  we  have  not  fulfilled  all  ouroblU 
{Rations,  which  has  decided  us  to  make  this  fourth  codicil. 

1.  We  ber-'ioath  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  Baron  Dutheil,  lieutenant-general  of  artille- 
ry, and  formerly  ,ord  of  St.  Andre,  who  commanded  the  school  of  Auxonne  before  the 
revolution,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  a  memento  of  gratitude  for  the 
care  which  that  brave  general  took  of  us  when  we  were  lieutenant  and  captain  under  hii 
tordcrs. 

2.  Item.  To  the  son  or  grandson  of  General  Dugomitr,  who  commanded  in  chief  of 
he  army  cf  Toulon,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousaud  francs.     We  under  his  orders 
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directed  tl)at  siege,  and  commanded  the  artillery  :  it  is  a  testimonial  of  remembra'nce  foi 
the  marks  (if  esteem,  of  affection,  and  of  friendship,  which  that  brave  and  intrepid  gen- 
eral gave  us. 

3.  Item.  We  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  the 
deputy  of  the  Convention  Gasparin.  representative  of  ihe  people  at  the  army  of  Toulon, 
for  having  protected  and  sanctioned  with  his  autlioritv,  the  plan  wliicli  we  had  given, 
vshich  procured  tlie  captiiie  of  that  cily.  and  which  was  contrary  to  that  sent  by  the 
Committee  of  I'ublic  Sal'ety.  Ciasparin,  placed  us,  by  his  protection,  under  shelter,  from 
the  persecution  and  ignorance  of  the  general  olficers  who  commanded  the  army  before 
the  arrival  of  my  friend  Dugomier. 

4.  Item.  We  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  widow,  son,  or  grandson, 
jf  our  aide-de-camp,  Muiron,  killed  at  our  side  at  Areola,  covering  us  with  his  botiy. 

5.  Item.  Ten  thousand  francs  to  the  subaltern  oliicer  Cantallon,  who  has  undergone  a 
trial,  upon  the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Lord  Wellington,  of  which 
he  was  pronounced  innocent.  Cantallon  had  as  mu-.li  right  to  assassinate  lliut  o/ig'rtr- 
ehist,  as  the  latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Wellington, 
who  proposed  this  outrage,  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  pleading  the  interest  of  Great 
Bri'ain.  Cantallon.  if  he  had  really  assassinated  that  lord,  would  have  excused  h'^niself, 
and  have  been  justilied  by  the  same  motives,  the  interest  of  i''rance,  to  get  rid  of  a  gen- 
eral, who,  moreover,  had  violated  the  capitulation  of  Faris,  and  by  that  had  rendered 
himself  responsible  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  JNey,  Labedoyerc,  &,c.;  and  for  the  crime 
of  having  pillaged  the  museums,  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  treaties. 

6.  These  four  hundred  thousand  francs  shall  be  added  to  the  six  million  four  hundred 
thousand  of  which  we  have  disposed,  and  will  make  our  legacies  amount  to  six  million 
eight  'lUndrcd  and  ten  thousand  francs;  these  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  are  to  he 
considered  as  forming  part  of  our  testauient,  article  So  ;  and  to  follow  in  everything  the 
•anie  course  as  the  other  legacies. 

7.  The  nine  tiumsand  pounds  sterling  which  we  gave  to  Count  and  Countess  Montho- 
lon,  should,  if  they  had  been  paid,  be  deducted  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  lega- 
cies which  we  have  given  to  him  by  our  testament.  If  ihey  have  not  been  paid,  our  notes 
of  hand  shall  be  annulled. 

8.  In  cnnsiderition  of  the  legacy  given  by  our  will  to  Count  Monlholon,  the  pension 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  granted  to  his  wife  is  annulled.  Count  Montholon  is  charged 
to  pay  it  to  lier. 

y.  The  administration  of  such  an  inheritance,  until  its  final  liquidation,  requiring 
expenses  of  offices,  of  journeys,  of  missions,  of  consultations,  and  of  law-suits,  we  expect 
that  our  testamentary  executors  shall  retain  three  per  cent,  upon  all  the  legacies,  as  well 
upon  the  six  million  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  upon  the  sums  contained  in  the 
codicils,  and  upon  the  two  millions  of  the  private  domain. 

10.  The  amount  of  the  same  thus  retained,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  bands  of  a  treas- 
urer, and  disbursed  by  drafts  from  our  testamentary  executors. 

11.  If  the  sums  arising  from  the  aforesaid  deductions  be  not  sufficient  to  dc  fr.iy  the 
expenses,  provisions  shall  be  made  to  that  effect  at  the  expense  of  the  three  testar..nnl- 
ary  executors  and  the  treasurer,  each  in  propofuon  to  the  legacy  which  we  have  be- 
queathed to  them  m  our  will  and  codicils. 

12.  .Should  the  sums  arising  from  the- before-mentioned  subtractions  be  more  than  ne- 
cessary, the  surplus  shall  be  divided  amongst  our  three  testamentary  executors  and  the 
treasurer,  in  the  propor.ion  of  their  respective  legacies. 

13.  We  nominate  C'ouiit  Las  Cases,  and  in  delault  of  him,  his  son,  and  in  default  of 
the  latter,  (Jeneral  Drouot,  to  be  treasurer. 

This  present  codicil  is  entirely  written  »vith  our  hand,  signed,  and  sealed  with  our 
wms  NAPOLEON. 

* 

This  2Uh  of  April,  1 82 1 .     Longwood. 
Tliii  it  my  Codicil  or  Act  of  my  Last  Will. 

Upon  the  funds  remitted  in  gold  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  my  very  dear  and  well 
belove<l  spouse,  at  Orleans,  in  1811.  she  remains  in  my  debt  two  millions,  of  which  1  dis- 
pose by  the  present  codicil,  for  the  purpose  of  recompensing  my  most  faithful  servants, 
whom  nmrc'iver  I  reconimend  to  the  protection  of  my  de<ir  Marie  Louise. 

1.  1  recommend  to  the  Empress  to  cause  the  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  which 
Count  Bertrand  possessed  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  upon  the  Mont  ISapoleon  at 
Milan,  to  be  restored  to  him,  as  well  as  the  arrears  due. 

t.  1  make  the  same  recommendation  to  her  with  retfard  to  the  Duke  of  Istria,  Duroc'B 
d.-iughter,  and  others  of  my  servants  who  have  continued  faithful  to  me,  and  who  ara 
liways  dear  to  me  ;  she  knows  them. 

3.  Out  of  the  aljove-nientioned  two  millions,  I  bequeath  three  hundred  thousand  franci 
to  Count  Bertrand  of  which  he  will  lodge  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  '-easnrer's  chest, 
to  be  employed  in  legacies  of  conscience,  according  to  my  dispositions.  • 

4.  I  bequeath  two  hundred  thousand  to  Count  Montholon,  of  which  he  will  lod^e  one 
hundred  thousand  in  the  treasurer's  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above-mentioned. 

6.  hem.  Two  hundred  thousand  to  Count  Las  Ca.<!cs,  of  which  he  will  lodge  004 
hundred  thousand  in  the  treasurer's  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above-mentioned. 


Ixir  APPENDIX.  KO.  XIV. 

Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  already  quoted.  It  is  theaccount  given  by  his  widff-i* 
of  an  interview  with  th?  Emperor,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  by  way  of  introduce 
tion,  that  Mrs.  Tone  having  received  a  pension  from  the  French  government  after  he/ 
husband's  catastrophe,  became  desirous,  in  addition,  to  have  her  son  adinilled  into  the 
military  sciiooi  at  .St.  Cyr.  Being  discountenanced  in  her  pretensions  by  t!ie  minister  at 
war,  she  was  advised  to  present  her  memorial  to  the  Emperor  himself  The  following 
i*  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  scene  betwixt  them,  in  which  we  give  Napoleon  full 
cedit  for  aciing  from  his  feelings  of  generosity  towards  the  widow  and  orphan  of  a  man 
«ho  had  died  m  his  service  : —  ♦ 

"  Very  soon,  the  carriage  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  drove  into  the  circle  ;  the 
Iiorses  were  changed  as  quick  as  thought,  but  I  stepped  up,  and  presented  the  book  and 
memorial.  He  took  them,  and  handing  the  book  to  his  ecuyer,  opened  the  paper.  I 
have  said  it  commenced  by  recalling  Tone  to  his  memory.  When  he  began,  he  said 
'  Tone  !'  with  an  expressive  accent — '  1  remember  well,'  (Jc  tr'en  souviens  bien.)  He 
read  it  all  through,  and  two  or  tliree  times  stopped,  looked  at  me.  and  bowed,  in  reading 
it.  When  he  had  finished,  he  said  to  me,  '  Now,  gpeak  to  me  of  yourself,'  ( Maintenanl, 
parlez  moi  de  vous,)  I  hesitated,  for  I  was  not  prepared  for  that  question,  and  took 
umall  interest  in  the  subject.  He  proceedrd.  •'  Have  you  a  pension  ?"  I  said  1  had. 
"  Is  it  sutlicient  ?  Do  you  want  any  e.xtraordinary  succour?" — By  this  time  I  had  re- 
covered myself,  and  said,  '  That  his  Majesty's  goodness  left  one  no  personal  want ;  that 
all  my  cares,  all  my  interest  in  life,  were  centered  in  my  child,  whom  I  now  gave  up  to 
his  Majesty's  service.'  He  answered,  '  Bo  tranquil  then  on  his  account — be  perfectly 
tr.".nquil  concerning  him.'  ( Soyez  done  tranquille  stir  son  compU—soyez  parfaitement 
tranquille  sur  lui.)  I  perceived  a  little  half  smile  when  I  said,  '  iny  child,"  (mon  en- 
fant;)  1  should  have  said  '  iny  son.'  I  knew  it,  but  forgot. —  He  had  stopped  so  long, 
that  a  c'owd  had  gathered,  and  were  rushing  on,  crying  Vive  V Empereur  !  They,  drove 
in  the  guard,  and  there  came  a  horse  very  close  to  me.  1  was  frightened,  and  retiring; 
but  he  caiieij  to  stay  where  I  waa — '  Ilestez,  rvsiez  la.'  Whether  it  was  for  my  safety, 
or  that  he  wanted  to  say  more,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  more  it  was  impossible  to  say,  for  the 
noise.  1  was  close  to  the  carriage  door,  and  the  guards  on  horseback  close  behind  me, 
and  indeed  ]  was  trembling.  H<;  saluted  the  people,  and  directed  that  two  Napoleons 
a-piece  should  be  given  to  the  old  women,  and  women  with  little  children,  who  were 
holding  out  their  hands.  He  then  drove  on,  and,  in  going,  nodded  to  me  two  or  three 
limes  with  affectionate  familiarity,  saying,  '  Your  child  shall  be  well  naturalized,'  (  Voirl 
enfant  sera  bicn  naturaiiae.)  with  a  pl.ayful  emphasis  on  the  words  voire  enfant." 

The  youth  was  admitted  to  the  cavalry  school  of  SBjCyr,  and  the  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  Napoleon  visiting  that  seminary: — 

"  The  Emperor  frequently  visited  the  school  of  infantry  at  St.  Cyr,  reviewed  the  ca- 
dets, and  gave  them  cold  collations  in  the  park.  Cut  he  had  never  visited  the  school  of 
cavalry  since  its  cstat>lishment,  of  which  we  were  very  jealous,  and  did  all  in  our  |)owef 
to  attract  him.  Whenever  he  hunted,  the  cadets  were  in  grand  parade  on  the  p.irterre, 
crying,.' Vive  i Empereur ,'  with  all  their  young  energies  ;  he  held  his  hat  raised  as  he 
p.assed  them  ;  but  thit  was  all  we  could  gain.  Wise  people  whispered  lliat  he  never 
would  go  whilst  tliey  were  so  evidently  expecting  him  ;  that  he  liked  to  keep  them  al- 
ways 01!  the  alert;  it  v.'as  good  for  discipline.  The  General  took  auQther  plan,  and  once 
allowed  no  sign  of  life  about  the  castle  Vvhen  the  Emperor  passed — it  was  like  a  deserted 
place.  But  il  did  not  take  neither  ;  he  passed,  as  if  there  was  no  castle  there,  it  was 
di^sesperant.  '\Vhen,  lo!  the  next  day  but  one  after  I  had  spoken  to  him,  he  suddenly 
galloped  into  the  >:ovi:t  of  the  castle,  and  the  cry  of  the  cenlinel,  '  L'Empercur  I'  wag 
the  li.'st  notice  they  had  of  it.  He  examined  into  everything.  All  were  in  undress,  all 
at  work,  and  this  was  v.-hat  he  wanted.  In  the  military  schools,  the  cadets  got  ammuni- 
tion-bread, and  lived  like  well-fed  soldiers  ;  but  there  was  great  outcry  in  the  circles  of 
Pans  against  the  bread  of  the  school  of  St.  (iermains.  Lad'es  complained  that  their 
eons  were  poisoned  by  it ;  the  Emperor  thought  il  was  all  nicety,  and  said  no  man  was 
fit  to  be  an  oiHcer  wlio  could  not  eat  ammunition-bread.  However,  being  tliere,  he  asked 
for  a  loaf,  which  was  brought,  and  ho  saw  it  was  villainous  trash,  composed  of  peas, 
beans,  rye,  potatoes,  and  everything  that  would  make  flour  or  meal,  instead  of  good 
brown  whoaten  flour.  He  tore  the  loaf  in  two  in  a  rage,  and  dashed  it  against  the  wall, 
and  there  it  stuck  Like  a  niece  of  mortar,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  have  attended  to  tfiis.  He  ordered  the  baker  to  be  called,  and  made  him  look  at 
it  sticking.  The  man  was  in  great  terror  first  at  the  Emperor's  anger,  but,  taking  heart, 
he  begged  his  Majesty  not  to  take  his  conliact  from  him,  and  he  would  give  good  bread 
in  future  ;  at  which  the  Emperor  broke  into  a  roy^tJ'tind  imj>erial  passion,  and  threatened 
to  send  liim  to  the  galleys  ;  but,  suddenly  turning  round,  he  said,  '  Yes,  he  would  allow 
him  to  keep  hia  contract,  on  condition  that,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  he  should  furnisli  the 
school  witii  good  white  household  bread,  (pain  de  manage,)  such  as  was  sold  in  the 
bakers'  shops  in  Paris;— that  he  might  choose  that,  <ir  lose  Ins  contract;'  and  tlio  bdkei 
thankfully  promised  to  furnish  good  white  bread  in  future,  at  the  same  price." 

THE  END. 
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